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Tne present Volume brings down the Parliamentary History of the Country 
to the Year 1808 ; from which Period itt ts continued to the present time in the 
Work entitled * Hansards Parliamentary Debates.” 


*,* The Editor of the above Works ts preparing for the press, to be comprised in 
T'wo Volumes : 


I. 4 GENERAL INDEX to the Parliamentary History of England, 

Srom thé ed¥liest Period to the Year 1803: and ar 

fl. 4a GBNERAL INBEX to tie Parti 1amehtdr# Debates fr 8nd the yeltr 
1803, to the Accessfon of Grornce THE Fourrn, tn 1820. 


The two Volumes will form a complete Parliamentary Dictionary, or ready 
Book of Reference to every aulject gf importance that has, at any time, come 
before Parliament. The great utility of suck a Work, not only to Members of 
the two Houses, but to every Lawyer and Politician, must be self-evident. As 
many Gentlemen, who have not been regular Subscribers to the two Works, may 
nevertheless be destrous of possessing a General Index to the Political History of 
their Country, such gentlemen are requested to send tn thetr names to the publishers ; 
as only a very limited number of Copies, beyond the usual impression, wttl be printed. 
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SECOND SESSION 
OF THE 


FIRST PARLIAMENT 
OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion.} October 29, 1801. His Majesty 
the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ T have the satisfaction to acquaint 
you, that the important negotiations, in 
which I was engaged at the close of the 
last session of parliament, are brought to 
a favourable conclusion. The differences 
with the Northern Powers have been ad- 
justed by a convention with the emperor 
of Russia, to which the kings of Denmark 
and Sweden have expressed their readi- 
ness to accede. The essential rights for 
which we contended are thereby secured ; 
and provision is made that the exercise 
of shall be attended with as little 
molestation as possible to the subjects of 
the contracting parties. 

“ Preliminaries of peace have also 
been ratified between me and the French 
republic; and I trust that this important 
arrangement, whilst it manifests the jus- 
tice and moderation of my views, will 
alzo be found conducive to the substantial 
interests of this country, and honourable 
to the British character :—Copies 
these Papers shall be forthwith laid be- 
fore you, and I earnestly hope that the 
transactions to which they refer will meet 
with the approbation of my parliament. 

(VOL. XXXVI.} 


of | 


«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

«‘T have directed such estimates to be 
prepared for the various demands for 
the public service, as appear to me to be 
best adapted to the situation in which we 
are now placed. It is painful to me to 
reflect, that provision cannot be made for 
defraying the expenses which must un- 
avoidably be continued, for a time, in 
different parts of the world, and for 
maintaining an adequate peace establish- 
ment, without Jarge additional supplies. 
You may, however, be assured, that all 
possible attention shall be paid to such 
economical arrangements as may not be 
inconsistent with the great object of 
effectually providing for the security of 
all my dominions. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ I cannot sufficiently describe the 
gratification and comfort I derive from 
the relief, which the bounty of divine 
Providence has afforded to my people, by 
the abundant produce of the late harvest. 
In contemplating the situation of the 
country at this important conjuncture, it 
is impossible for me to refrain from ex- 
pressing the deep sense I entertain of the 
temper and fortitude which have been 
manifested by all descriptions of iny 
faithful subjects, under the various and 
complicated difliculties with which they 
have had to contend. 7 

«© The distinguished valour and emivent 
services of my forces by sea and land, 
which, at no period have been surpassed ; 
the unprecedented exertions of the militia 
and fencibles, and the zeal and perseve- 
rance of the yeomanry and volunteer 
corps of cavalry and infantry, are enti- 
tled to my warmest acknowledgments ; 
and I am persuaded that you will join 
with me in reflecting, with peculiar satis- 
faction, on the naval and military opera- 

CB] 
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tions of the Jast campaign; and on the 
successful and glorivus issue of the expe- 
dition to Egypt, which has been marked 
throughout by achievements, tending, in 
their ris beak and by their example, 
to produce lasting advantages and honour 
to this country. 

‘« }t is my first wish, and most fervent 
prayer, that my people may experience 
the reward they have so well merited, in 
a full enjoyment of the blessings of peace, 
in a progressive increase of the national 
commerce, credit, and resources; and, 
above all, in the undisturbed possession 
of their religion, laws, and liberties, under 
the safeguard and protection of that con- 
stitution, which it has been the great 
object of all our efforts to preserve, and 
which it is our most sacred duty to trans- 
mit, unimpaired, to our descendants.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.} His Majesty’s 3 ah having 
been read from the woolsack, and after- 
wards by the clerk at the table, 

Lord Bolton rose to call their lordships 
attention to the sentiments of paternal 
affection with which his orien! had 
announced the happy tidings of his havin 
successfully adjusted the differences with 
the northern powers, and ratified prelimi- 
naries of peace with the French republic. 
These happy events had been brought 
about by the promptitude and alacrity 
with which his majesty’s beneficent views 
for the welfare of his people had been 
seconded by the vigilance of | his councils ; 
the bravery and achievements of his 
forces by sea and land; and the zeal, 
perseverance and fortitude of eve 
description of his faithful people. He 
should not at that moment go into the 
detail of the preliminaries of peace, 
which had been received with such uni- 
versal marks of exultation throughout 
the country. The universal ness of 
joy with which the event was received, 
would be confirmed by a careful exami- 
natian of the terms upon which it had 
been accomplished. ‘The great leadin 
features of the peace were known; 
as the papers would be officially laid 
before them, he should content himself 
with glancing at a few topics, one of 
which only he should presume to press ; 
and that was, the fitness of the time at 
which ministers had concluded the preli- 
minaties of peace. They had chosen a 
moment for the negotiation wheh our 
resources were in their full vigour, and 
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when the nation had distinguished its 
character by the firm, manly, and deter- 
mined posture of preparation into which 
it had put itself on the menaces of an 
invasion. The negotiation was begun 
and the peace concluded, therefore, at 
a ‘moment the most auspicious to the 
British character, when our resources 
were unimpaired, and our armies trium- 
phant. It was not his purpose to trace 
the horrors of the French Revolution, 
from which every civilized mind must 
turn with disgust; he desired only to | 
draw the eyes of all mankind to the 

resent posture of the people who had 
brought upon themselves the mischief, as 
an instructive lesson to all other nations. 
After enduring for a series of years every 
possible misery, they had now come to 
a mere chance only of restoration tu the 
blessings of a regulated system. He was 
far from defending the ancient monarchy 
of France ; but yolk man of that country 
must look back with regret on the com- 
parative freedom, security and happiness 
which he enjoyed under the monarchy. 
It was a grand and magnificent triumph 
for England to make a peace, when her 
navies and armies were every where 
conquerors, from the frozen seas of the 
north to the pillars of Hercules ; and from 
Africa to the extremest shores of Asia 
and America. The feeling was rendered 
still more gratifying and exalted, when 
we made the triumphs of our heroes only 
accessory to the spirit of moderation 
which dictated our appeal to arms—when 
the unexampled achievements of that 
band of heroes who had rescued Egypt 
from its invaders, were made only to 
restore it to its rightful owner. But, 
while the sentiments of moderation which 
actuated his majesty’s councils dignified 
the cause in which we had been engaged, 
what a security for the continuance of 
peace did not the possession of such navies 
and armies give to the nation! What a 
guarantee for the continuance of peace 
was the character of that army, and of 
that gallant commander, who, after 
achieving the most signal triumphs, 
showed that he dear a quality even 
more splendid than heroism, modesty, 
which disclaimed all merit to himself, 
that he might heap it upon the tomb of 
his departed predecessor, and spread it 
over the ranks of his companions in arms! 


‘When he regarded the noble: struggle 


which this country had made, unassisted 
and alone, it filed him with enthusiastic 
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admiration. Some of our allies had 
already made peace; some had been 
invaded by the enemy, aad the integrity 
of Europe could no longer be pre- 
served. The manner jn which former 
negotiations had been carried on, and 
tbe demands made by the enemy on 
those occasions furnished another argu- 
ment in favour of the present peace, by 
showing the difference between what had 
been at one time demanded, and since 
acceded to. — His lordship concluded 
with moving the following Address: 

‘s Most Gracious Pld ;— We, your 
Majesty's most dutiful and Joyal subjects, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in par- 
liament assembled, return your majesty 
our humble thanks for your majesty’s most 
gracious speech from the throne. 

“‘ We acknowledge with gratitude your 
majesty’s goodness in acquainting us that 
the important negotiation in which your 
majesty was engaged at the close of the 
last session, have been brought to a fa- 
vourable conclusion; and we beg leave 
to express to your majesty our satisfaction 
that the difficulties with the northern 
powers bave been adjusted by a conven- 
tion with the Emperor of Russia, to which 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden have 
expressed their readiness to accede; and 
that preliminaries of peace have also 
been ratified between your majesty and 
the French republic. 

“We return your majesty our sincere 
thanks for the communications which your 
majesty has been pleased to direct to 
be laid before us; and we beg leave to 
assure your majesty, that we will, with 
the utmost diligence, take them into 
our most serious consideration. 

“« While we most cordially rejoice with 
your majesty in the relief which the 

unty @f Divine Providence has afforded 
to your majesty’s people by the abundant 
produce of the late harvest; we at the 
same time beg leave to testify our most 
cordial concurrence in the sentiments 
which your majesty has been pleased to 
express, of the temper and fortitude which 
have been manifested by all descriptions 
of your majesty’s subjects, under the 
various and complicated difficulties with 
which they have had to contend. 

“We reflect with the greatest pride 
and exultation, on the distinguished 
valour and eminent services of your ma- 
Jesty’s forces by sea and Jand, which at 
Do period have been su ; we have 
witnessed, with moat heartfelt satisfaction, 
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the unprecedented exertions of the militia 
and fencibles, and the zeal and perse- 
verance of the yeomanry and volunteer 
corps of cavalry and infantry; and we 
most cordially join with your majesty in 
the sentiments so justly due to the naval 
and mili operations of the last cam- 
paign, and to the successful and glori- 
ous issue of the expedition to Egypt, 
which has been marked throughout by 
achievements which, in their conse- 
quences, and by their example, tend 
to produce lasting advantage and honour 
to this country. . 

‘¢ We beg leave to testify to your ma- 
jesty our most grateful sense of your ma- 
jesty’s uniform concern and regard for the 
welfare of your people; and to declare 
the unfeigned earnestness with which we 
join with your majesty in most fervent 
prayer that your majesty's people ma 
experience the reward they have so well 
merited, in a full enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of peace, in a progressive increase of 
the national commerce, credit, and re- 
sources, and, above all, in the undis- 
turbed possession of their religion, laws, 
and liberties, under the safeguard and 
sarees of that constitution, which it 

as been the great object of all our efforts 
to preserve, and which it is our most 
sacred duty and determined resolution to 
transmit unimpaired to our descendants.” 

Lord Llford rose to second the ad- 
dress. He congratulated their lordships on 
the happy tidings that peace had been 
concluded with the French republic, an 
event which had diffused universal joy 
throughout the kingdom, and must im- 
press their Jordships with the same senti- 
ments of exultation and pride; the more 
so as the event was not purchased by the 
humiliation of Great Britain, the sacrifice 
of any of her important interests, or the 
least danger to our happy constitution. 
The blessings that peace would necessarily 
bring with it must present themselves to 
the observation of every man. To prove 
the full extent of this, it was only neces- 
sary to look back to the melancholy situa- 
tion in which we stood when parliament was 
last called together, and compare it with 
the alteration of circumstances that had 
since taken place. At the time to which 
he referred, every member cast his eyes 
around him with apprehension and alarm, 
and saw no prospect of an early cessution 
of hostilities. On the contrary, the war. 
assumed an aspect of new terror, in con- 
sequence of the menaced interference of 
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the northern powers; while we had the 
gigantic force of France to contend with 
nearer home, and the fate of Egypt hung 
in suspense. Our domestic situation was, 
if possible, still more melancholy. Our 
beloved sovereign, afflicted with severe 
indisposition, and administration divided 
among themselves; government for some 
time in a state of inefficiency ; the people 
threatened with all the horrors of an im- 
mediate famine, and reduced to the ut- 
~Most distress, in consequence of the high 
price of provisions; and the country me- 
naced with invasion. Let their lordships 
hold those well-grounded causes of alarm 
in their consideration, and looking at the 
_ present posture of our affairs both at home 
and abroad, ask themselves, if they had 
hot reason to prostrate themselves before 
the God of Mercies with-all humility, and 
pour forth songs of praise and thanks- 
giving? Owing to the vigilance of admi- 
histration, supported by the vigorous ex- 
ertions of our gallant officers by sea and 
land, we had been again put in possession 
of our maritime rights, and security had 
been obtained for our holding them, free 
from question or infringement, for the 
future. While every other country which 
had opposed the principles inseparable 
from revolutions, had either had its go- 
vyernment subverted, or its rights more or 
less invaded and injured, this happy em- 
pire had safely stood the shock; the fabric 
of her constitution remained unimpaired, 
her religion unviolated, and her laws and 
liberties preserved. From abroad we had 
little to dread, and at home we could 
have nothing to fear from domestic 
enemies; since the few who might continue 
to act under the influence of the pernicious 
principles, that had so much endangered 
other countries, would find that they had 
nolonger any to aid and encourage their 
mischievous designs. Impressed with 
these sentiments, he cordially supported 
the Address. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that the 
Address had his hearty concurrence. 
Indeed, ifhe could enter into any difference 
on the present occasion, it would have 
been with the noble lord who moved the 
Address, a3 to that part of his argument 
in which he laid so much stress on the 
fitness of the present time for the conclu- 
sion of peace; his own opinion being, 
that a fit time might have been found mach 
earlier. He hoped that, as speedily as 
possible, the constitution, of which the 

eople had been so long deprived, would 
e restored to them. 
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The Address was agreed to, sem. diss. 


The King's Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.] To the Address of the Lords his 
Majesty returned this Answer: 

‘© My lords; I thank you for this duti- 
ful and Joyal Address: your conduct on 
this occasion, and your assurances of the 
attention you will give to those objects I 
have directed to be laid before you, are 
such as I expected from the wisdom and 
anxious zeal for the public interest, which 
have always guided your proceeungy: 
nothing can be more grateful to my feel- 
ings than the sense you express of m 
desire to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of my people.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Addrese 
of Thanks.] His majesty's Speeeh hav- 
ing been read from the Chair, 

Lord Lovatne rose to move an Address 
of thanks. He was convinced, he said, 
that every member would concur with 
him in offering their acknowledgments to 
his majesty for his most gracious speech, 
and in expressing their exultation and 
gratitude for the happy consummation of 
that event which had restored tranquillity 
to Europe; an event which, as it was 
viewed by the great majority of the king- 
dom with satisfaction, would, he hoped, 
give rise to the expression of but one sen- 
timent on the part of its representatives 
—a sentiment of joy at the restoration of 
the blessings of peace, by a treaty highly 
beneficial to the nations When the pre- 
liminaries should be laid before the House, 
he was persuaded it would appear th at the 
terms were no way derogatory to British 
faith, or the expectations which British 
valour entitled us to form. Who could 
look, without exultation, at the state of 
the country, after a series of military and 
naval achievements which had never been 
exceeded? Every quarter of the globe 
had been the theatre of British va- 
lour. The successes that we had obtatn- 
ed during the war, and particularly during 
the last year, would remain eternal mo- 
numents to future ages, that we had at- 
tempted no achievement, by the accom- 
plishinent of which we had not added to 
the character of the country. The res- 
toration of Egypt to its ancient possessors 
was a circumstance which reflected the 
highest lustre on the individuals who had 
effected it, and the wisdom of the coun. 
cils by which it had been planned. Teo 
Lis majesty’s ministers were due the ap- 
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plause and gratitede of the country, for 
pad leit with which they had carried 
on the negotiations, and the unexampled 
secrecy with which they had concluded 
them. He was persuaded that the House 
would coneur in the satisfaction expressed 
by his mejesty at the convention concluded 
with the Powers of the North. The ter- 
roination of the diffieulties which had un- 
happily subsisted had been effected, by 
providing against the recurrence of the 
abuses which had taken place in the exer- 
cise of those rights which constituted the 
of our maritime greatness. The 
foxoriant harvest with which the couptry 
had been last year blessed, would, he 
trusted, not prevent the House frem be- 
log acteated by the conviction, that eco- 
nomy m the consumption ef its produce 
was the only mode of guarding against 
the danger of searcity in future. When 
he looked forward-to the blessings of 
peace, he could not help attributing the 
praise of it to those ministers who, during 
8 period fraught with every danger, had, 
the vigour of their measures, protected 

the country, not only from the avowed 
attempt of its foreign enemies, but from 
the secret machinations of its internal 
foes. Heshould conclude by moving, 
“ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House, for his most gracious 
epeech from the throne :—To assure his 
majesty that we learn with great satisfao- 
tron that the differences with the Northern 
wers have been adjusted by a cofven- 
with the emperor of Russia, to which 

the kings of Denmark and Sweden have 
Cxpressed their readiness to accede, and 
that preliminaries of peace have been ra- 
tifed between his majesty and the French 
republic:—That we acknowledge his ma- 
Jesty's poodnese in having been pleased to 
rect copies of these treaties to be laid 
ore us, and to assure his majesty that we 
Shall not fail to apply our immediate atten- 
tion to the important transactions to which 
they relate:—That we are fully sensible 


of the paternal solicitude which leads his | 


Inajesty to regret the necessity of large 
additional supplies. But that while we 
sincerely participate in that sentiment, we 
feel the indispensable duty of providing 
for the expenses which must for a time be 
tnavoidable in different parts of the world, 
and of maintaming an adequate establish- 
ment on the final restoration of peace :— 
That we shall be anxious for the adoption 
of all such economical arrangements as 
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‘net be inconsistent with the great 
object which his majesty has so justly at 
heart, of effectually providing for the se- 
curity of all his majesty’s dominions :— 
That we at participate in the gratifi- 
cation which his majesty has so graciously 
been pleased to express at the relief which 
the bounty of Divme Providence has af- 
forded to his people by the abundence of 
the late harvest; and we acknowledge 
with the utmost gratitude, his majesty’s 
gracious a¢ceptanee and approbation of 
the proofs of that temper and fortitude 
which have been manifested by all de- 
scriptions af his subjects, under the va- 
rious and complicated difficulties with 
whieh they have had te contend »—That 
we reflect with sentiments of just exilta- 
tion on the distinguished valour and emi- 
nent services of his majesty’s forces b 
sea and land, which at no period have heen 
surpassed ; and that we have contemplated 
with the utmost satisfaction the unprece- 
dented exertions of the militia and fen- 
cibles, and the zeal and perseverance of 
the yeomanry and volunteer eorps of 
cavalry and infantry:—That we most 
heartily congratulate his majesty on the 
naval and military operations of the last 
campaign, and in the glorious and suc- 
cessful issne of the expedition to Egypt, 
marked as it has been throughout by 
achievements which, in their consequences, 
and by their example, cannot fail to con- 
duce to the lasting advantage and honour 
of this country :—That we cordially share 
in his majesty’s earnest wishes that his 
subjects may enjoy in their full extent the 
returning blessings of peace, in the pro- 
gressive ‘increase of the - national com- 
merce, credit, and resources; and, above 
all,-in the undisturbed possession of their 
religion, laws, and liberties, under the 
safeguard and protection of that conetitu- 
tion, which it has been the great object of 
all our efforts to preserve, and which it is 
our fixed determination, as it is our most 
sacred duty, to transmit unimpaired to 
our descendants.” as 
Mr. Wodehouse said, he joined in the 
general joy expressed upon the subject of 
a treaty of peace with France, in which 
the security of the country was amply 
provided for, and its interests firmly 
maintained. He rejoiced at the conven- 
tion with the Northern Powers, in which 
the rights of Britons were maintained 
with .undeviating firmness. Every one 
must feel elated at the glorious termina- 
tion of a war, which was not begun for 
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the purpose of gratifying the ambition, 
or extending the territories of Britain; 
but which she was compelled to com- 
mence for the purpose of preserving her 
dearest rights. He was convinced of the 
necessity of a considerable supply, which 
he had no doubt would be cheerfully 
voted. Gentlemen must be aware, that a 
much larger peace establishment would 
be necessary than had hitherto been 
known in this country, from the alteration 
which had taken place in the face of 
Europe. He was convinced, however, 
that nothing would be asked for by minis- 
ters, which was not absolutely necessary 
to the security of the kingdom. To our 
brilliant successes by sea and land, he 
must pay his tribute of admiration : they 
had been most glorious and unexampled. 
To one man, however, he more particu- 
larly yielded the palm of admiration: he 
alluded to the gallant Abercromby; to 
whose bravery, judgment, and skill, must 
peculiarly be ascribed those successes 
which immediately led to that happy ter- 
mination of the war which we were now 
called upon to celebrate. The achieve- 
ments of the British arms had imme- 
diately led to the happy event of peace, 
and ought to be regarded with every 
testimony of applause and approbation. 
Peculiar praise was also due to those who 
had seized the happy moment for nego- 
tiation, and who, without being elated 
by success, had founded upon it claims 
that at once united a proper dignity and 
a happy moderation. he advantages 
which would accrue to the people of 
England from the measures which had 
been pursued, were obvious. Their 
commerce would be enlarged, their 
interests benefited, and their prosperity 
and happiness materially increased. 

Mr. Foz said, he wished it distinctly to 
be understood upon what ground he 
should that night give his vote. What- 
ever difference of opinion there might take 
place relative to the terms of the peace, 
or its general tenor, or the manner of 
concluding it, he most cordially and une- 
guivocally joined in the general joy and 
exultation to which the conclusion of 
peace had given rise. He congratulated 
that House, and the country, on the 
happy event which bad taken place, and 
which had called forth a general sentiment 
of applause. He only wished to add, 
that he should give his decided approba- 
tion of the address by his vote. 

Mr. Pitt said, he roge to deliver, in a 
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few words, his opinion in concurrence 
with what had already been delivered on 
the important subject now before the 
House, and upon which he was glad to 
have the prospect of unanimity, a thing 
which was not common even on the first 
day of a session. He said he would not 
enter at large into the transactions now 
before the House, and which his majesty 
had announced from the throne, either as 
to the pacification which had been con- 
cluded with the Northern Powers, or the 
signature of the preliminaries with France: 
a either of these topics, and particu- 
larly the latter, should be brought forward 
for discussion, he ho he should be 
found to agree with the hon. gentleman 
who had just preceded him, and that they 
should both express their approbation of 
that measure, although it was an appro- 
bation which would proceed, perhaps, 
from different reasons. This was not the 
season for the regular discussion of either, 
and yet he was anxious to declare the 
outline of his sentiments on both these 
measures, which he saw, upon the whole, 
with great satisfaction ; and he would add, 
that whatever criticism might be applied 
to inferior parts of these great transactions, 
or to whatever criticisms they might be 
liable, they were, on the whole, such as 
afforded matter of great joy to the coun- 
try, and entitled the government which 
concluded them to esteem and thanks. 
There was ale a on which he 
would slightly tou e termination of 
the war had been accompanied with 
honour to us; for it had given proofs of 
vigour and energy beyond any former 
war, and of achievements more splendid, 
if possible, than any which adorned our 
history before this period. 

Mr. Windham said: Sir, it is a very 
painful task to me to declare my senti- 
ments in opposition to those with whom I 
have long agreed. But as the address 
proposed to the House does not go to 
pledge us to any specific approbation of 
the measure of peace, it is not now my 
intention to enter into a consideration of 
the question of the terms; especially, as 
future opportunity will be presented, 
when I may state to the House those 
reasons upon which I found my disappro- 
bation of them. It is not, therefore, my 
intention this day to give my negative to 
the proposed address, but to wait for the 
day of discussion, when I shall go more 
fully into the subject; at the same time 
wishing to be understood, that, in agreeing - 
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myself pledged to support any future 
motions upon the subject. This point 
being secured, Sir, I should be inclined 
to leave my opinion, and the reasons 
which sre to support it, to be stated in 
that debate which may be expected 
shortly to take place, if the declarations 
of opinions in favour of the peace did not 
seem to me to require similar declarations 
on the part of those who find themselves 
compelled to condemn it. Other reasons 
aso make it necessary to say a word or 
two even in the present stage of the 
business, To dissent from any prevalent 
opinion, to be a solitary mourner in the 
midst of general rejoicing, to wear the 
face of while the countenances of 
ethers glisten with joy; to be sunk in 
dejection and despondency, while others 
are animated with the most brilliant 
hopes, is to be in a state which every one 
must be anxious to explain, so far, at 
least, as to make known the general 
nature and character of such an extraor- 
dinary difference. The House has seen, 
and can perfectly understand that those 
who are united in feeling may, neverthe- 
less, be perfectly opposite in sentiment. 
An instance, Sir, may be seen this very 
night: the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Fox), and my right hon. friend near me, 
both agree in rejoicing and exulting in 
the present peace, though, I presume, on 
reatons widely different. It is my for- 
tune, on the other hand, to agree with 
ne hon. gentleman opposite in his opi- 
nions, but to differ from him wholly in 
his feelings. I do think, with him, that 
this is « glorious peace for France; but I 
vertheiess do not agree in feeling either 
With that hon. gentleman or my hon. 
friends. This, Sir, may serve to explain 
cause of that diversity which I unhap- 

find between my own apne and 
more generally prevalent in the 
Country, If I have not partaken in the 
Fjoicings, it is because I have not been 
€ to convince myself that there are 
any real or solid causes for rejoicing: it is 
I fear, that, before many years 

tall pass over our heads, this rejoicing 
will be turned into repentance and bitter 
Sorrow; it is because I dread that the 
advantages which peace may bring will 
be transient and unsubstantial, and be 
followed, at no very distant period, by 
‘the commencement of endless calamity 
and ruin. I have seen all around me 
bonfires and illuminations; 1 have heard 
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to the motion of to-day, I do not feel; the Joyous ringing of the bells. 
t 
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But, 
were they the signs of any real good? 
the effects of any well-founded national 
joy? or rather, were they not the lights 
that were to light up our sepulchre, and 
the knell which was tolling us to our 
graves? I cannot consent to appear ia 
iny wedding-garment, until I know whe- 
ther the feast to which I am invited, be 
bisa a weddmg or a funeral. Sir, I 
speak in perfect plainness and sincerity, 
from the bottom of my heart, and with 
the solemnity of a death-bed declaration 
(a situation much resembling that in which 
we all stand), when I declare, that my 
hon. friends, who, m a moment of rash- 
ness and weakness, have fatally put their 
hands to this treaty, have signed the 
death-warrant of their country. They 
have given ita blow, under which it ma 

languish for a few years, but from whic 

I do not conceive how it is possible for it 
ever to recover. I feel how very unplea- 
sant it is to deal in predictions, which I 
who make them most devoutly wish may 
never prove true. I know also the un- 
certainty of all human affairs, and am not 
profane enough to set bounds to the dis- 
pensations of Providence; but as far as 
any hope now appears,—any hope which 
can be rationally acted upon—such as 
any man would venture to avow,.I can 
see, though anxiously I look for it, no 
possible means of escape.—There is but 
one thing which could enable this country 
to counterbalance the power of France 
on the continent ; and this is our navy, 
which depends upon our commerce and 
navigation, as these do upon our colonial 
possessions. On the other hand, there is 
but one thing wanting to them to make 
their empire universal as well by sea as 
by land; and that is, that they should 
have our commerce and navigation, and 
through that, a mean of re-establishing 
their marine; this is now given into the 
hands of France, and the consequence 
seems to me inevitable. Only one thing 
more, Sir, I shall notice, which is drawn 
from me by what has fallen from the hon. 
mover or seconder, and is, I believe, also 
to be found in the address. It is the 
calling of this an honourable peace. I 
would suggest to the hon. gentleman, and 
all who are to talk in future upon the 
subject, that the less is said of the honour 
of the thing the better. It is, besides, 
highly impolitic in the hon. gentleman in 
another view. They are undertaking 
more than they are required to do. 
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Muth as I think of national honotire= 
esteeming it as I de the very life and 
soul of the politics of all great countries— 
I will, for the sake of argument, in the 
present case, lay it entirely out of the 
question. I will be content if the hon. 
gentleman will show me, that this is a 
safe peace. Give me safety, and I will 
ask nothing more. If, however, my hon. 
friends were driven to it by fatal neces- 
ay it must be a sufficient justification. 

ether such imperious circumstances 
existed, wé shall hear on the day of dis- 
cussion. It will ny be wrong to 
condemn it prematurely; [ shall therefore 
wait patiently for that discussion, which 
will clear up the nratter to the satisfaction 
of the House. 

' Mr. Chancellor Addington said, he 
hoped that his right henourable friend 
would pardon him, if he expressed an opi- 
nion that he had gone into rather more 
minuteness than the question now before 
the House called fer, even in his view 
of it. The observations of his right hon. 
friend were (he woald pardon him for 
saying 50) a little premature ; that subject 
was not adw before the House; even mn 
his majesty’s speech from the throne, there 
was expressed-no other sentiment on the 
peace, but such as was conveyed by these 
words: That his majesty trusts the 
arrangement * will be found conducive 
to the substantial interests of this country, 
and honourable to the British character.” 
In this address thete was no reference 
whatever even to that sentiment so con- 
veyed, from the throne. Indeed, it would 
Be irregular and indecorous to ask of the 
House an opinion upon a subject not full 
before it. His right hon. friend ver well 
knew the preliminaries of peace had been 
signed on the ek of his majesty and the 
French republic, but the terms were not 
before the House. His right hon. friend 
had entered into the subject of the peace, 
however, and had expressed some lamen- 
tation over it. He should not now follow 
him in answer to what he urged ; although 
he might, in some measure, regularly do 
so. Nor shoald he enter into any dispute 
now upon the general proposition laid 
down by his right hon. friend; not be- 
cause he was unprepared, but because 
another opportunity would offer for that 
purpose. He should then enter on the 
discussion with his right hon. friend ; but 
he should do it under a painful feeling ; 
for painful it was to differ in opinion from 
ene who had proved himself to be a vir- 
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tuous guardian ofthe constitution, and to 
whom the country was under deep obli- 
gation for many great services, particularly 
when he warned that country of its dan- 
ger when its safety was at stake. His 
right hon. friend had said, that we oughs 
to consider the extension of our commerce 
as the only counterbalance in our power 
against the extension of territory of the 
French republic. He wouki not now 
refer to the terms of the peace; but he 
would aver, that all that we bad given up, 
would have afforded to us no sdrt of secu- 
rity against the danger which was appre- 
hended by his right hon. friend. He did 
not agree with his right hon. friend on the 
subject of the extent of the power of 
France, and of our mode of balancing 
that power; for he thought the best 
counterpoise of this country, against the 
growing power of France, was in the pre- 
servation of our constitution. To our in- 
dustry and skill, to our frugality and 
temperance, much was to be also .con- 
fided;—to the right direction and preser- 
vation of what remained of the faculties, 
abilities, and resources of the country 
(and happily. much indeed remained of 
such resources), much was te be looked 
for as a security for us in time of peace, 
for a continuance of its blessings. It ne- 
ver was in the contemplation of those who 
had the honour of advising his majesty to 
sign the preliminaries of the peace, that 
what they did was the effect of necessity. 
His right hon. friend had stated, thatsome 
unknown necessity might have been the 
cause—I disclaim that plea (said Mr. 
Addington)—I will be no party to such a 
statement. I do not seek my own justifi- 
cation, nor will my colleagues, I am per- 
suaded, seek theirs in any such way—that 
would be really undervaluing the resources 
of our country. If instead of acceding to 
the terms agreed upos, and which are 
likewise soon to be finally settled, the 
enemy had made it necessary for us to 
continue the contest, we should, I am 
confident, have continued the contest ; and 
I am confident also, that we should have 
proved to the world that we have still 
sufficient faculties and resources to main- 
tain the honour and preserve the security 
of the British empire. I could not forbear 
saying this; for the purpose, chiefly of 
disclaiming that species of justification 
which my right hon. friend supposed to 
arise vut of necessity. I hope my justifi- 
cation, and that of my colleagues, will be 
found in the actual state of things, m 
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which, I trust, it will appear, we have had 
a prudent regard to the true interest of 
our country; and I aver also, that if we 
had not advised his majesty to conclude 
these terms we should not only have been 
wanting to our constituents, but have been 

uilty of a gross dereliction of our duty to 
Ris majesty. 

Mr. Sheridan said:~I shall certainly 
vote for the address which has now been 
moved, because, it was not, as is usual on 
such occasions an exact echo of the speech 
from the throne. The speech contains 
distinctions and characters of the peace, 
whieh, if they had been re-echoed in the 
address, I, for one, could not have 
supported. The Address as it now stands 
does not appear liable to any great objec- 
tion, and I have no wish to disturb the 
unanimity of our vote. Notwithstanding 
the unanimity, however, I sincerely be- 
lieve, that if this were the time for men to 
deliver their opinions, there never was a 

riod of less real unanimity. The right 

on. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) has spoken of 
the peace in terms to which I can by no 
means . I differ from him in every 
expression by which he characterised the 
peace as glorious and honourable. Still 
more do I differ from those who contend 
that it was inexpedient to make peace at 
all. This, Sir, is a peace which every 
man ought to be glad of, but no man can 
be proud of. It is a peace involving a 
degradation of the national dignity, which 
no truly English heart can feel with 
indifference. It was a paces which the 
war had a tendency to lead to, as its ne- 
cessary result. The war was one of the 
acy ae this country wae ever 
mgaged: and the peace is, perhaps, as 
good as any man could make, under’ the 
cireumstances in which the country was 


placed. 
Earl Temple, though not thinking that 
there was any reason to rejoice at the 
terms, said, he nevertheless agreed in the 
eneral sentiment of the propriety of waiv- 
ing, for the present, the discussion of the 
terms of the preliminaries, and of support- 
ing the Address. But in giving his sup- 
ort to the Address, he by no means 
pledged himself to support the peace, 
which, considering its terms, he certainly 
could not approve of. > 
Mr. James Martin concurred in ap- 
 eaghe the peace; but begged it might 
ye understood, that neither this approba- 
ion, nor this vote, was meant to convey 
an idea, that he did not wish to bring to 
[ VOL. XXXVI] 
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punishment those who had plunged the 

country into the war and brought the con- 

stitution into danger. : 
The motion was agreed to nem. con. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons’ Ad-. 
dress.} To the Address of the Com- 
mons, his Majesty returned this Answer : 

«‘ Gentlemen, I thank you for this du- 
tiful and loyal address. e sentiments 
it conveys are fresh and satisfactory proofs 
of that attachment to my person and go- 
vernment, and of that regard for the bss 
nour and interests of this country, by 
which your conduct has been invariably 
distinguished.” 

Copy of the Convention with Russia.}, 
Oct. 30. Lord Hawkesbury presented, by 
his Majesty's command, the following 


Transtation of Convention between his 
Britannic Majesty and the Emperor of 
Russia, signed at St. Petersburgh the 
5-17 June 1801. 


In the Name of the Most Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity,.--The mutual desire of his 
majesty the king of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of his mney 
the emperor of all the Russias, being 
not: only to come to an_ understanding 
between themselves with respect to the 
differences which have lately interrupted 
the good understanding and friendly rela- 
tions which subsisted between the two 
states; but also to prevent, by frank and pre- 
cise explanations upon the navigation of their 
respective subjects, the renewal of similar 
altercations and troubles which might be the, 
consequence of them ; and the common object 
of the solicitude of their said majestics being 


‘to settle, as soon as can be done, an equit-’ 


able arrangement of those differences, and’ 
an invariable determination of their principles 
upon the rights of neutrality, in their appli- 
cation to their respective monarchies, in order 
to unite more closely the ties of friendship 
and good intercourse, of which they acknow- 
ledge the utility and the benefits, have named 
and chosen for their peppers viz. 
his majesty the king of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Alleyn lord 
baron Saint Helens, his said majesty’s 
privy counsellor, and his ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to his ma- 
jesty the emperor of all the Russias; and 
his majesty the emperor of all the Russias, 
the sieur Nikita count de Panin, his privy 
counsellor, minister of state for the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, present chamberlain, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Orders of Saint 
Alexander Newsky, and of Saint Anne of the 
First Class, of that of Saint Ferdinand, and of 
Merit, and of the Red Fagle, and of Saint 
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Lazarus; who, after having communicated 
their respective full powers, and found them 
iu good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following points and articles : 

Art. 1. There shall be hereafter betwten 
his Britannic majesty and his Imperial ma- 
jesty of all the Russias, their subjects, the 
states and countries under their dominion, 
good and unalterable friendship and under- 
standing; and all the political, commercial, 
and other relations of common utility between 
the respective subjects shall subsist, as for- 
merly, without their being disturbed or 
troubled in any manner whatever. 

Art. 2. His Britannic majesty and the 
emperor of all the Russias declare, that they 
will watch over the most rigorous execution 
of the prohibitions against the trade of 


contraband of their subjects with the 
enemies of either of the high contracting 
parties. 


Art. 3. His Britannic majesty and his Im- 
perial majesty of all the Russias having re- 
solved to place, under a sufficient safeguard, 
the freedom of commerce, and navigation of 
their subjects, in case one of them shall be at 
war, whilst the other shall be neuter, have 
agreed : 

_ 1, That the ships of the neutral power may 
Navigate freely to the ports, and upon the 
coasts of the nations at war. 
_ 2. That the effects embarked on board 
neutral ships shall be free, with the exception 
of contraband of war, and of enemy’s pro- 
erly; agd it is agreed not to comprise, in 
the number of the latter, the merchandize of 
the produce, growth, or manufacture of the 
countries at war, which should have been ac- 
quired by the subjects of the neutral puwer, 
and should be transported for their account, 
which merchandize cannot be accepted in any 
case from the freedom granted to the flag of 

e said power. 

8. That in order to avoid all equivocation 
and misunderstanding of what ought to be 


_ considered as contraband of war, his Britannic 
- majesty, and his Imperial majesty of all the 


wee 


Russias declare, conformably to the 11th 
article of the treaty of commerce concluded 


_ tween the two crowns, on the 10-21 Februa 


* 1797, That they acknowledge as such the fol- 
' lowing objects only ; viz. cannons, mortars, fire 


arms, pistols, bombs, grenades, balls, bullets, 
frelocks, flints, matches, gunpowder, salt- 
petre, sulphur, cuirasses, pikes, swords, sword 

elts, knapsacks, saddles, and bridles, except- 
ng, however, the quantity of the said 
articles which may be necessary for the 
defence of the ship, and of thase who compose 
tbe crew; and all other articles whatever, not 
énumerated here, shall not be reputed warlike 
and naval stores, nor be subject to confisca- 
tiou, and of course shall pass freely, without 
being subjected to the smallest difficulty, un- 
less they be considered enemy’s property in 
the sense gbeve specified. It is also agreed 
that that which is stipulated in the present 
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article shall not be prejudicial to the particular 
stipulations of one or the other crown with 
other powers, by which objects of a similar 
kind should be reserved, prohibited or per- 
mitted. 

4, That, in order to determine what cha- 
racterizes a blockaded port, that denomina- 
tion is given only to a port where there is, b 
the se saan of the power which attacks it 
with ships stationary, or sufficiently near, an 
evident danger in entering. 

5. That the ships of the neutral power shall 
not be stopped but upon just causes and evi- 
dent facts: that they be tried without delay ; 
and that the proceeding be always uniform, 
prompt, and legal. 

In order the better to insure the respect due 
to these stipulations, dictated by the sincere 
desire of conciliating every interest, and to 
give a new proof of their uprightness and love 
of justice, the high contracting parties enter 
here into the most formal engagement to 
renew the severest prohibitions to their cap- 
tains, whether of ships of war, or merchant- 
men, to take, keep, or conceal, on board their 
ships, any of the objects which, in the terms 
of the present convention may be reputed 
contraband, and respectively to take care of 
the execution of the orders which they shall 
have published in their admiralties, and wher- 
ever it shall be necessary. 

Art. 4. The two high contracting parties, 
wishing also to prevent all subject of dissen- 
sion in future, by limiting the right of 
search of merchant ships going under convo 
to those cases only in which the bell- 
gerent power might experience a real preju- 
dice by the abuse of the neutral flag, have 
agreed, 

1. That the right of searching mer- 
chant ships belonging to the subjects of 
one of the contracting parties, and navigatin 
under convey of a ship of war of the sai 
power, shall only be exercised by ships of war 
of the belligerent party, and shall never ex- 
tend to fetters of marque, privateers, or other 
vessels, which do not belong to the royal or 
imperial fleets of their majesties, but which 
their subjects shall have fitted out for war. 

g. That the proprietors of all merchant 
ships belonging to the subjects of one of the 
contracting sovereigns, which shall be destrned 
to sail under convoy of a ship of war, shall be 
required, before they receive their sailing 
orders, to produce to the commander of the 
convoy their passports and certificates, or 
sea letters, in the forin annexed to the present 
treaty. : 

3. That when such ship of war, havin 
under convoy merchant ships, shall be me 
with by a ship or ships of war, of the other 
contracting party, who shall then be ina state 
of war, in order to avoid al] disorder, they 
shall keep out of cannon shot, unless the state 
of the sea, or the place of meeting, render a 
nearer approach necessary; and the com- 
mander of the ship of the belligerent power 
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shall send a boat on board the convoy, where 
they shall proceed reciprocally to the verifica- 
tion of the papers and certificates that are to 
rove on one part, that the ship of war is 
authorized to take under its escort such or 
such merchant ships of its nation, laden with 
such a cargo, and for such a port; on the 
other part, that the ship of war of the 
belligerent party belongs to the royal or im- 
perial tleet of their majesties. 
4. This verification made, there shall be no 
ence for any search, if the papers are found 
in form, and if there exists no good motive for 
suspicion. In the contrary tase, the com- 
mander of the neutral ship of war (being duly 
required thereto by the commander of the 
ship or ships of war of the belligerent power) is 
to bring to, and detain his convoy during the 
time necessary for the search of the ships 
which compose it, and he shall have the ta- 
eulty of nan.ing and delegating one or more 
officers to assist at the search of the said ships, 
which shall be done in his presence on board 
each merchant ship, conjointly with one or 
more officers appointed by the commander of 
the ship of the belligerent party. 

5. If it happens that the commander of the 
ship or ships of the power at war, having exa- 
mined the papers found on board, and having 
interrogated the master and crew of the 
ship, shall see just and sufficient reason to de- 
tain the merchant ship, in order to proceed to 
an ulterior search, he shall notify such inten- 
tion to the commander of the convoy, who 
shall have the power to order an officer to re- 
main on board the ship thus detained, and to 
assist at the examination of the cause of her 
detention. The merchant ships shall be car- 
ried immediately to the nearest and most con- 
venient port belonging to the belligerent 
power, and the ulterior search shall be carried 
on with all possible diligence. 

Art. 5. It is in like manner agreed, that if 
any merchant ship, thus convoyed, should he 
detained without just and sufficient cause, the 
commander of the ship or ships of war of the 
belligerent power shall not only be bound to 
make to the owners of the ship and of the 
cargo a full and perfect compensation for all 
the losses, expenses, damages, and costs, oc- 
casioned by such a detention, but shall more- 
over undergo an ulterior punishment for 
every act of violence or other fault which he 
may have committed, according as the nature 
of the case may require. On the other hand, 
the convoying ship shall not be permitted, 
under apy pretext whatsoever, to resist by 
force the detention of the merchant ship or 
ships of war of the belligerent power; an 
obligation to which the commander of a 
ship of war with convoy is not bound to ob- 
serve towards letters of marque and pri- 
Vateers. 

_Art. 6. The high contracting parties shall 
give precise and efficacious orders, that the 
J ts upon prizes made at sea shall be 
co 
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justice and equity; that they shall be given 
by judges above suspicion, and who shall not 
be interested in the affair in question. The 
government of the respective states shell take 
care that the said decisions shall be speedily 
and duly executed, according to the forms pre- 
scribed, and, in case of an unfounded detcn- 
tion, or other contravention to the regulations 
stipulated by the present article, the owners of 
such ship and cargo shall be allowed damages 
pores to the loss occasioned iheteby: 
he rules to observe for these damages, and 
for the case of unfounded detention, as also the 
rinciples to follow for the purpose of acce- 
erating the process shall be the matter of addi- 
tional articles, which the contracting parties 
agree to settle between them, and which shall 
have the same force and validity as if they 
were inserted in the present act. For this 
effect, their Britannic and Imperial majesties 
mutually engage to put their hand to the sa- 
Jutary work which may serve for the comple- 
tion of these stipulations, and to communicate 
to each other without delay, the views which 
may be suggested to them by their equal soli- 
citude to prevent the least grounds for dispute 
in future. 

Art. 7. To obviate all the inconveniences 
which may arise from the bad faith of those’ 
who avail themselves of the flag of a nation 
without belonging toit, it is agreed to establish, 
for an invariable rule, that any vessel what- 
ever, in order to be considered as the pro- 
perty of the country the flag of which it car- 
ries, must have on board the captain of the 
ship, and one half of the crew, of the 
people of that country, and the papers 
and passports in due and perfect form; but 
every vessel which shall not observe this 
rule, and which shall infringe the ordinances 
published on that head, shall louse all 
rights to the protection of the contracting 
powers. 

Art. 8. The principles and measures adopt- 
ed by the present act shall be alike applicable 
to all the maritime wars in which one of the 
two powers may be engaged, whilst the other 
remains neutral. These stipulations shall] in 
consequence be regarded as permanent, and 
shall serve for a constant rule to the contract- 
ing powers in matters of commerce and na- 
vigation. 

Art. 9. His majesty the king of Denmark 
and his majesty the king of Sweden, shall be 
iminediately invited by his Imperial majesty, 
in the name of the two contracting parties, to 
accede to the present convention, and at the 
same time to renew and confirm their respec- 
tive treaties of commerce with his Britannic 
Majesty; and his said majesty engages, by 
acts which shall have established that agree- 
ment, to render and restore to each of these 
pores all the prizes that have been taken 
rom them, as well as the territories and 
countries under their dominion, which have 
been conquered by the arms of his Britannic 
majesty since the rupture, in the state m 
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which those possessions were found at the 
period at which the troops of his Britannic 
majesty entered them. The orders of his said 
majesty, for the restitution of those prizes and 
conquests, shall be immediately expedited 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
acts by which Sweden and Denmark shall ac- 
cede to the present treaty. 

Art. 10. The present convention shall be 
ratified by the two contracting parties, and the 
ratifications exchanged at St. Petersburgh in 
the space of two months at farthest, from the 

y of the signature. 

_ In faith of which the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have caused to be made two copies 
thereof, perfectly similar, signed with their 
hands; and have caused the seal of their arms 
to be affixed thereto.--Done at Saint Peters- 
burgh, the 5-17 June 1801. 

(L. 8.) 
(L. S.) 


Sr. HELENS. 
N. C. pe Payin. 


Formura of the Passports and Sea Let- 
TERS which are to be delivered in the re- 
ee admiralties of the states of the 

wo High Contracting Parties, to the ships 
and vessels which shall sail from them, 
conformable to Article 4, of the present 
treaty. 


Be it known, that we have given leave and 
permission to N——, of the city or place of 
N——, master and conductor of the ship 
“_N-——, belonging to N——, of the port 
‘of N—, of N——— tons or thereabouts, 
now lying in the port or harbour of N—-, 
to sail from thence to N——, laden with 
N——, on account of N——, after the said 
ship shall have been visited before its depar- 
ture, in the usual manner by the officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; and the said N——, 
or such other as shall be vested with powers 
to replace him, shall be obliged to produce in 
every port or harbour which he shall enter 
with the said vessel, to the officers of the 
place, the present license, and to carry the 
‘lag of N—— during his voyage.—In faith of 
which, &c. 


Transvation of First Separate Article of the 
| Convention between his Majesty and 
the Emperor of Russia. 


The pure and magnanimous intentions of 
his majesty the emperor of all the Russias 
having already induced him to restore the 
vessels and goods of British subjects, which 
had been sequestered in Russia, his said 
majesty confirms that disposition in its whole 
extent; and his Britannic majesty engages 
himself also to give immediate orders tor 
taking off all sequestration laid upon the 
Russian, Danish, and Swedish properties, 
detained in English ports; and to prove still 
more his sincere desire to terminate amicably 
the differences which have arisen between 
Great Britain and the northern courts, and 
in order that no new incident mzy throw ob- 
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stacles in the way of this salutary work, his 
Britannic majesty binds himself to give orders 
to the commanders of his forces by land and 
sea, that the armistice, now subsisting with 
the courts of Denmark and Sweden, shall be 
prolonged for a term of three months, from 
the date of this day; and bis majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias, ided by the 
same motives, undertakes, in the name of his 
allies, to have this armistice maintained 
during the said term. 

This separate article shall have the same 
force and validity, as if it were inserted word 
for word in the treaty signed this day; and 
the ratifications thertof shall be exchanged at 
the same lime. 

In faith of which, the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have caused to be made two copies 
thereof, perfectly similar, signed with their 
hands; and have caused the seal of their 
arms to be affixed thereto.—Done at Saint 
Petersburgh, the 5-17 June 1801. ‘ 

(L. S.) St. HELENS. 
(L. S.) N.C. pe Pani. 


Transration of Second Separate Article of 
the Convention between his Majesty 
and the Emperor of Russia. 


The differences and misunderstandings 
which subsisted between his majesty the kin 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ad 
Ireland, and his majesty the emperor of all 
the Russias, being thus terminated, and the 
precautions taken by the present convention 
not giving further room to fear that they can 
in future disturb the harmony and good un- 
derstanding which the two high contractin 
parties have at heart to consolidate, their sai 
Majesties confirm anew, by the present con- 
vention, the treaty of commerce of the 10-21 
February 1797, of which all the stipulations 
are here cited, to be maintained in their 
whole extent. This separate article shall 
have the same force and validity as if it were 
inserted word for word in the treaty signed 
this day; and the ratifications thereof shall 
be exchanged at the same time. 

In faith of which the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have caused to be made two copies 
thereof, perfectly similar, signed with their 
hands; and have caused the seal of their 
arms to be affixed thereto.— Done at Suint 
Petersburgh, the 5-17 June 1801. 

S.) St. HELEN’s. 
(L.S.) N.C. ve Pawrn. 


Transtation of the Declaration of the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Emperor 
of Russia. 

Although the magnanimous intention of 


his imperial majesty of all the Russias to do 
full and entire justice to those British subjects 


who have suffered losses during the troubles 
which have disturbed the good intelligence 
between his empire and Great Britain, be 


already proved by facts, his imperial majesty, 
consulting solely his good faith, has more- 
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over authorized the undersigned plenipoten- 
tiary to declare, as he does declare, by these 
presents : 
That all the ships, the merchandize, and 
the property of British subjects, which had 
been uestrated during the last reign in 
Russia, shall not only be faithfully restored 
to the said British subjects, or to their agents, 
but also that for the etfects which may have 
been alienated in such a manner as to render 
it impossible for them to be restored in kind, 
a suitable equivalent shall be granted to the 
proprietors, whicl: equivalent shall be here- 
after determined according to the rules of 
uity.” | 

an faith of which we, plenipotentiary of 
his Imperial majesty of all the Russias, have 
signed the present declaration; and have 
caused the seal of our arms to be affixed 
thereto.— Done at Saint Petersburgh, the 

5-17th June 1801. 
(L.S.) N.C. ve Pani, 


Copy of the Preliminary Articles of 


Peace with France.] Lord Hawkesbury 
aleo presented the following 


Cory or Pretiminary ARTICLES OF PEACE 
between nis Masesty and the Frencn 
Rervusuic; signed at London the 1st of 
October 1801. 

His majesty the king of the United King- 
dom of. Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Kirst consul of the French republic, in the 
mame of the French people, being animated 
with an equal desire of putting an end to the 
calamities of a destructive war, and of re- 
establishing union and good understanding 
between the two countries, have named for 
this purpose; namely, his Britannic majesty, 
the nght honourable Robert Banks Jenkin- 
son, commonly called lord Hawkesbury, one 
of his Britannic majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, and his principal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs; and the first consul 
of the French republic, in the name of the 
French people, citizen Lewis William Otto, 
commissary for the exchange of French pri- 
soners in England; who, after having duly 
communicated to each other their full powers, 
in good form, have agreed on the following 
preliminary articles: 

Art. 1. As soon as the preliminaries shal] 
be signed and ratified, sincere friendship shal] 
be re-established between his Britannic ma- 
jesty and the French republic, by sea and by 

,in all parts of the world; and in order 
that all hostilities may cease immediately 
between the two powers, and between them 
aud their allies respectively, the necessary 
instructions shall be sent, with the utmost 
dispatch, to the commanders of the sea and 

Jand forces of the respective states; and each 

of the contracting parties engages 1o grant 

passports, and every facility requisite to acce- 

rate the arrival and ensure the execution of 

these orders. It is farther agreed, that all 
ae 
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conquests which may have been made by 
either of the contracting parties from the 
other, or from their respective allies, subse- 
quently to the ratification of the present pre- 
liminaries, shall be considered as of no effect, 
and shall be faithfully comprehended in the 
restitutions to be made after the ratification 
of the definitive treaty. : 
Art. 2. His Britannic majesty shall restore 
to the French republic and her ‘allies; 
namely, to his Catholic majesty, and to the 
Batavian republic, all the possessions and 
colonies occupied or conguctea by the English 
forces in the course of the present war, with 
the exception of the island of Trinidad, and 
the Dutch possessions in the island of Cey- 
Jon; of which island and possessions his 
Britannic majesty reserves to himself the full 
and entire sovereignty. | 
Art. 3. The port of the Cape of Good 
Hope shall be open to the commerce and 
navigation of the two contracting parties, 
who shall enjoy therein the same advan- 
es. 
Art. 4. The island of Malta, with its de- 
pendencies, shall Le evacuated by the troo 
of his Britannic majesty, and restored to the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem. For the 
urpose of rendering this island completely 
independent of either of the two contracting 
parties, it shall be placed under the guarantee 
and protection of a third power, to Fe agreed 
upon in the definitive treaty. 7 
Art. 5. Egypt shall be restored to the Sub- 
lime Porte, whose territories and pussessions 
shall be preserved entire, such as they exis 
pravicusly to the present war. 

. Art. 6. The territories and possessions: of 
her most faithful majesty shall likewise be 
preserved entire. ; 

Art. 7. The French forces shall evacuate 
the kingdom of Naples and the Roman terri- 
tory. The English forces shall in like manner 
evacuate Porto Ferrajo; and, geuerally, all 
the ports and islands which they may occupy 
in the Mediterranean or in the Adriatic. | 

Art. 8 The republic of the Seven 
Islands shall be acknowledged by the French 
republic. : | 

Art. 9. The evacuations, cessions, and 
restitutions, stipulated for by the present pre- 
liminary articles, shall take place in Europe 
within one month; in the continent and 
seas of America and of Africa, within three 
months; and in the continent and seas of 
Asia, within six months after the ratification 
of the definitive treaty. 

Art. 10. The prisoners made respectively 
shall, immediately after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the definitive treaty, all be 
restored, and without ransom, on paying ree 
ciprocally the debts which they may have 
individually contracted. Discussions having 
arisen respecting the payment for the main- 
tenance of prisoners of war, the contracting 
powers reserve this question to be settled by 
the definitive treaty, according to the law of 
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nations, and in corformity to established 
usage. 

Art. 114. In order to prevent all causes of 
complaint and dispute which may arise on 
account of prizes which may be made at sea 
after the signature of the preliminary arti- 
cles, it is reciprocally agreed that the vessels 
and effects which may be taken in the British 
channel and in the North seas, after the space 
of twelve days, to be computed from the 
exchange of the ratifications of the present 
preliminary articles, shall be restored on cach 
side; that the term shall be one month, 
from the British channel and the North seas, 
as far as the Canary islands inclusively, whe- 
ther. in the Ocean or in the Mediterranean; 
two months, from the said Canary islands as 
far as the equator; and lastly, five months in 
all other parts of the world, without any ex- 
ception, or any more particular description 
bf time or piace. 

Art. 12. All sequestrations imposed by 
either of the parties on the funded property, 
revenues, or debts, of any description, be- 
longing to either of the contracting powers, 
or to their subjects, or citizens, shall be taken 
off immediately after the signature of the 
definitive treaty. The decision of all claims 
brought forward by individuals of the one 
country against individuals of the other, for 
private nig! ts, debts, Property, or effects what- 
Soever, which, according to received usages 
and the law of nations, ought to revive at the 
ira of peace, shall be heard and decided 

fore the competent tribunals; and in all 
cases, prompt and ample justice shall be ad- 
ministered in the countries where the claims 
are made. It is agreed, moreover, that this 
article, immediately after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty, shall apply to the allies 
of the contracting parties, and to the indivi- 
duals of the respective nations, upon the con- 
dition of a just reciprocity. 

Art. 18. With respect to the fisheries on 
the coasts of the island of Newfoundland, 
and of the islands adjacent, and in the gulph 
of Saint Lawrence, the two parties have 
Bore eS ee them to the same footing on 
which they were before the present war; re- 
éerving to themselves the power of making 
in the definitive treaty, such arrangements as 
shall appear just and reciprocally useful, in 
order to place the fishing of the two nations 
on the most proper footing for the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

Art. 14. In all the cases of restitution 
agreed upon by the present treaty, the fortifi- 
cations shall be delivered up in the state in 
which they may be at the time of the signa- 
ture of the present treaty; and all the works 
which shall have been cunstructed since the 
occupation shal] remain untouched. 

Itis farther agreed, that in all the cases of 
eession stipulated in the present treaty, there 
shall ‘be ‘allowed to the inhabitants, of what- 
ever condition or nation they may be, a term 
of three years, to be computed from the noti- 
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fication of the definitive treaty of peace, for 
the purpose of disposing of their properties 
acquired and possessed either before or dur- 
ing the present war; in the which term of 
three years they may have the free exercise 
of their religion, and enjoyment of their 
property. 

The same privilege shall be granted in the 
countries restored, to all those who shall have 
made therein any establishments whatsoever, 
during the time when those countries were in 
the possession of Great Britain. 

With respect to the other inhabitants of 
the countries restored, or ceded, it is agreed, 
that none of them shall be prosecuted, dist 
turbed, or molested, in their persons or pro- 
perties, under any pretext, on account of 
their conduct or political opinions, or of their 
attachment to either of the two powers, nor 
on any other account except that of debts 
contracted to individuals, or on account of 
acts posterior to the definitive treaty. 

Art. 15. The present preliminary articles 
shall be ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
changed in London, in the space of fifteen 
days, for all delay; and immediately after 
their ratification, plenipotentiaries shall be 
named, on each side, who shall repair to 
Amiens for the purpose of concluding a defi- 
nitive treaty of peace, in concert with the 
allies of the contracting parties. 

In witness whereof, we, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries of his Britannic majesty, 
and of the first consul of the French republic, 
by virtue of our respective full powers, have 
signed the present preliminary articles, and 
have caused our seals to be ee thereto.— 
Done at London the Ist day of October, 1801, 
the ninth Vendemiaire, year ten of the French 
republic. | 


(L.S.) Hawxessury. (L.8.) Orro. 


Vote of Thanks to Sir James Saumarez, 
&c. &c.] Oct. 80. The following Resolu- 
tions were moved, in the Lords, by earl 
St. Vincent, supported by lord Nel- 
son, and agreed to nem. diss. 1. ‘ That 
the Thanks of this House be given to rear 
admiral sir James Saumarez, baronet, 
knight of the most honourable order of 
the Bath, for his alacrity and zeal in pur- 
suing, and his able and gallant conduct in 
the successful attack on the combined 
squadron of the enemy, in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, on the 12th and 13th days of 
July last, by the squadron under his or- 
ders. 2. That the thanks of this House 
be given to the captains and officers of 
the squadron under the orders of the said 
rear admiral, for their gallant conduct on 
that occasion; and that the rear admiral 
be desired to signify the same to them. 
$. That this House doth highly approve 
of, and acknowledge, the services of the 
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seamen and marines on board the ships un- 
der the orders of the said rear-admiral in 
the late successful attack on the combined 
squadron of the enemy; and that the cap- 
tains of the several ships be desired to sig- 
nify the same to their respective crews, and 
to thank them for their gallant behaviour.” 
The same Resolutions were also moved 
in the Commons, by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and agreed to zem. con. 


of Peace with France. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Prelimi- 
uartes of Peace with France.] Nov. 3. The 
order of the day being read, the House 

oceeded to take into consideration the 

reliminary Articles of Peace between 
his Majesty and the French Republic, 
signed at London the Ist of October 
1801. And the said Preliminary Articles 
being read, 

Sir Edmund Hartopp rose to move an 
Address of Thanks to his Majesty for his 
gracious communication relative to the 
signature of the Preliminaries of peace with 
the French republic ; and he was embold- 
ened tohope for the unanimous concurrence 
of the House, from the universal applause 
with which the peace had been received 
throughout the kingdom. For bis own 
part, he could not help contemplating the 
event with exultation, as having put an 
end to one of the most arduous wars that 
this country had ever been engaged in. 
The zeal and unanimity with which the 
contest (purely defensive on our part) 
had been ‘commenced and pursued, were, 
he thought, beyond all example; and 
when the numerous difficulties which mi- 
visters had to encounter were taken into 
consideration, their conduct entitled them 
to the approbation of the country. It 
was their arduous task to protect the state 
from the destructive machinations of 
hideous Jacobinism; the doctrines of 
whose disciples went to the entire subver- 
sion of our constitation, our government, 
and our laws, while they aided the inordi- 
nate ambition of the enemy to extend 
their power to every quarter of the globe. 
To guard against these fearful con- 
sequences, was the duty of ministers ; and 
in the attainment of this great object, it 
was indispensably necessary to have re- 
Course to continental alliances. The 
first impression made upon the principal 
powers of Europe, was nearly the same as 

that upon which Great Britain had acted. 

th them, therefore, we entered into 
Concert, im defence of the common cause ; 
and had the same zeal and perseverance 
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distinguished their conduct as had cha- 
racterised that of the British sovereign, 
no disappointment of views would, in all 
human probability have taken place. The 
revolutionary principles which bad been so 
industriously propagated in this country. 
had threatened the existence of our 
happy constitution. By the laudable ex- 
ertions, however, of his majesty's ministers, 
those dangers had been averted ; Jacobin- 
ism itself had been laid prostrate in the 
dust: and this country, in common with 
the rest of Europe, was henceforward 
to enjoy the blessings of peace. We had 
happily preserved our constitution, in 
church and in state ; we had extended our 
dominion in every quarter: and our ex- 
tended territories in the East and West 
Indies had derived a security which left 
no ground of alarm for the permanency of 
the manifold advantages which they would 
produce. The islands of Ceylon and Tri- 
nidad, in point of locality and commercial 
benefit, would prove of incalculable ad- 
vantage to this country. The moderation 
and sound policy, which, on the part of 
his majesty’s ministers, had distinguished. 
the late negotiation, effectually rescued 
their conduct from the imputation of ra- 
pacity or injustice, while the territory 
that we had acquired by the event was 
calculated to produce lasting benefit. 
The defection of our continental allies 
had left us as much unconnected with the 
continent as we were before the war 3 
while the enemy had extended their ter- 
ritory and revenue so far as to render any 
further prosecution of the contest not 
only inexpedient, but hopeless.. Under 
these circumstances, Austria was naturally 
induced to enter into a treaty with France, 
and thus ceased, of course, the war upon 
the continent. Deserted now by that 
ally, upon whose exertions we had placed 
the greatest reliance, there remained no 
hope of compelling the enemy to retire 
within the ancient limits. of their territory. 
Measures of peace on our part, were 
then wisely resorted to; and the temper 
and moderation which distinguished the 
whole of. the negotiation, were deserving 
of the utmost praise. By this generous 
conduct we held out to Europe an illus- 
trious example of honour and of good 
faith, which would not fail to prove highly 
beneficial to our interests and our reputa- 
tion. Upon these grounds he gave the 
measure of peace his cordial support, and 
should conclude with moving the following 
Address : a. 
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- “ Most Gracious Sovereign ; We, your 
Majesty's most dutiful and ‘oval subjects, 
the Commons of the United kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in parliament 
assembled, beg leave to return your Ma- 
jesty our most humble thanks for having 
0 graciously pleased to lay before us a 
copy of the preliminaries of peace, which 
have been ratified by your Majesty and 
the French republic. We assure your 
Majesty, that having taken them into our 
most serious consideration, we reflect, 
with heartfelt gratitude, on the fresh 
proof which has been afforded, on this oc- 
casion, of your Majesty’s paternal care for 
the welfare and happiness of your people ; 
aod contemplate with great satisfaction 
the prospect of a definitive treaty of peace, 
founded on conditions, which, whilst they 
manifest your Majesty’s wisdom, modera- 
tion, and good faith, will, we trust, be 
productive of consequences highly advan- 
tageous to the substantial interests of the 
British empire.” 

Mr. Lee (member for Dungarvon) se- 
conded the motion. His business, in the 
first place, should be to consider what 
were the objects of the war now so hap- 
pily terminated, and whether any of those 
ebjects had been obtained by the peace. 
If the war had been undertaken with a 
view toreduce France to foreign subjec- 
tion, to restore royalty to that country, or 
to force a government upon the people, it 
should have received his decided opposi- 
tion. He had ever considered that it was 
a war of aggression on the part of France, 
and of self-preservation on that of this 
country. To show that this was the case 
it was necessary to advert to a declaration 
of the French government, in February 
1792, that a treaty hostile to France had 
been entered into by certain continental 

owers, to which England had been 
invited to become'a party, but refused to 
accede to it. Had England consented to 
enter into that confederacy, the war would 
have been altogether unjustifiable on her 
part; but this, it was well known, was not 
the case. When, in the same year, the 
king of France declared his acceptance 
of the new constitution, the same was an- 
nounced by him to the several monarchs 
of Europe, and the answer of his Britan- 
nic majesty proved his determination not 
to interfere with the internal concerns of 
France. But what was the conduct of 
France at this time towards Great Bri- 
tain? It was at that very period that her 
humerous emissaries appeared in England 
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and Ireland. He wished to bury in oblia 
vion the consideration of the melancholy 
consequences that resulted from their de- 
signs on the sister country but these cir- 
cumstances were too recent and tvo 
dreadful to be hastily forgotten. The ad- 
dresses from some of the British societies 
and manufacturing towns to the govern- 
ment of France breathed an obvious spirit 
of revolution and were cordially received 
by the enemy. In s0 doing, did not 
France interfere with our internal govern- 
ment? . Had we been disposed to have 
entered into the war at that time, suffici- 
ent grounds had been afforded; and our 
forbearance bespoke the reluctaance with 
which the intention was entertained. 
When, at length, by the aggression of 
France, we were forced to become parties 
in the war, we found Austria and Prussia 
united against France, upon principles 
evidently lug to those upon which we 
had entered ; for their objects were cer- 
tainly hostile to the existing order of 
things in that country, while ours was 
purely that of self-preservation. Notwith- 
standing these circumstances, it became 
our interest to avail ourselves of. their 
support. Before the invasion of Holland 
took place, the only principle of Great 
Britain was that of self-preservation ; but, 
after that event, we had to prevent the 
agerandizement of France, and to protect 
our ally. I¢ happened, unfortunately 
that notwithstanding the effectual assist- 
ance which was afforded that country, 
although the enemy were completsly 
driven back to their own frontiers, the 
emissaries of Jacobinism were eminently 
successful; and the people, instead ‘of 
uniting in support of their own indepen- 
dence, bound themselves in strict alliance 
with France. Thus did the machmations 
of the Jacobinical factions procure that 
which the force of arms could not effect. 
—Our next great object was, the destruc- 
tion of the enemy's commerce, as ameans 
of bringing them to reasonable terms. 
For this purpose we directed our attention 
to the Western world. An able general, 
sir Charles Grey, directed our troops: 
and the naval department of the expedi- 
tion was under the orders of that brave 
and skilful admiral lord St. Vincent. 
The enemy’s colonies in that quarter 
were, by the prompt exertions of these 
distinguished officers, speedily reduced; 
and the fruits of their successes con- 
tributed greatly to the subsequent pros- 
perity of our naval arms, After this 
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event, our next object was, to render the 
war, as much as possible, of a naval 
iption; and never, surely, had the 
exertions of this or any other country 
proved so glorious. During the American 
war, a northern confederacy existed 
similar to that with which we had lately 
to conteod. We then wished to check 
the refractory spirit of those powers ; but 
the circumstances of the moment did not 
rmit us to make the attempt. What 

we had not then the power to effect, we 
have since accomplished. The ministry 
of that day were of opinion, that it was 
inexpedient and hazardous to make the 
attempt, and therefore the question in 
dispute remained undecided. At length, 
however, the so-much-wished-for decision 
has taken place ; and the claims which we 
have substantiated are of such a nature, 
that they can be abandoned only with the 
naval superiority of the country. The 
unexampled success of our naval exertions 
had so increased our commercial advan- 
tages as to enable us to pay the most 
heavy taxes, and to support throughout, 
the glory of the British character. We 
had acted on such principles as had laid 
the foundation of a maritime code more 
advantageous than any that had ever 
before existed, while we had extended 
our territories in every quarter. From 
the time that we lost America, we had 
turned our attention to the East Indies. 
In the late war, although aggrandizement 
formed originally no object of it, yet such 
a principle became necessary, from the 
ptogress which the enemy had made in 
the extension of their territory. The 
king of Mysore, instigated by France, 
had become furmidable to us, and his pro- 
ceedings were such that we had found 
ourselves under the necessity of adopting 
measures effectually to check his career. 
This was the only Indian power which 
was in alliance with France; and the 
success of our exertions has deprived her 
of it. We either possess or control the 
whole of the Mysorean territory; and 
while we had obtained this great addition 
to our tefritory, we had tranquillized and 
rendered friendly the native princes of 
that quarter of the world. While we thus 
extended our dominions on the continent 
of India, we had rendered them still more 
secure by the acquisition of the island of 
Ceylon, the best of all the Dutch colonics. 
In the West Indies we had also received 
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and South America, it opened a mart for 
our manufactures, that must prove cmi- 
nently beneficial to us. This acquisition 
was important also, from the consideration 
of France having added the. whole of St. 
Domingo to her territories in the West 
Indies, against which, he doubted not, 
the island of Trinidad would prove a suffi- 
cient balance. In the progress of the 
war, we had amply shown, that our prin- 
ciple was not aggrandizement, but secu- 
rity. Finding, however, that France was 
making extensive acquisitions, it became 
necessary for us to keep pace with her. 
If France had acquired an extent of sea- 
coast in Flanders, England had obtained 
a far greater extent of additional coast in 
Asia, highly advantageous in a commercial 
as well as territorial point of view. In tlie 
progress of the war, notwithstanding our 
successes, every opportunity had been 
embraced to effect the return of peace. 
In the first instance, we offered to restore 
the whole of our conquests in favour of 
the interests of our allies; but this pro- 
posal was rejected. In the negotiation 
at Lisle, we had also agreed to a retroces- 
sion of nearly an equal extent, it being 
then the determination of ministers to re- 
tain only the island of Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Hope. He was at a loss, 
therefore, toconceive how those gentlemen 
who at that time approved of the terms 
proposed by lord Malmesbury, could, with 
any degree of consistency, dissent from the 
preliminary conditions now before the 
House. The noble lord (Grenville), who 
sigaed all the papers ofinstruction in the'case 
of the treaty of Lisle, he anticipated, from 
some particular circumstances, would 
Oppose the present treaty; and if so, his 
lordship would find himself called upon to 
say how he could agree to the terms pro- 
posed at Lisle, and disapprove of those 
now under the consideration of parlia- 
ment. <A right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Windham), he understood, also meant to 
dissent from the present treaty; but, upon 
what grounds, it was extremely difiicult 
to conjecture ; he too, having been a mem- 
ber of the cabinet during the negotiations 
at Lisle. As he was bound by lis oath to 
support the interests of his country, he 
could not have approved of the terms of- 
fered at Lisle without being convinced 
that they were beneficial to the state ; and 
if they were, he could not consistently. 
dissent from the present treaty, which in 
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approved of the terms in the former case, | the internal concerns of that or any other 


he was convinced he would have thrown 
up his situation rather than continue in 
office, when measures contrary to his 
sense and judgment were adopted ; for, on 
a recent occasion (the Catholic question), 
he had acted precisely in that manner; 
and he was ready to give the right hon. 
gentleman every credit for the purity of 
his inténtions and the rectitude of his 
conduct. The probability, therefore, 
was, that he did not disanprove of the 
terms proposed at Lisle ; and if so, it re- 
mained for him to reconcile his conduct 
on that occasion with his opposition to 
the present measure.—With respect to 
the other articles of the treaty, they were 
nearly the same as those of the negotia- 
tions at Lisle. It might, perhaps, be 
asked, whether we had obtained any of 
the objects of the war? His answer 
would be, that we undoubtedly had. We 
had preserved our constitution, and had 
Jaid the foundation of an increase of com- 
mercial prosperity to the country. In 
the prosecution of the war, it necessarily 
became a struggle of conquest; but the 
use we had made of our acquisitions was 
the best proof of the moderation and jus- 
tice of our intentions. | The only objec- 
tion which certain gentlemen could form 
to the terms of the treaty was, that we 
consented to neutralise instead of retain- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope. But was 
this an object which should have induced 
ministers to continue the war for another 
campaign? and so, he would ask, what 
that consequence was likely to prove? 
was there any probability of a protraction 
of the war enabling us to obtain better 
terms? If, with the assistance of the 
principal powers of the continent, we were 


unable to drive the enemy within their 


ancient limits, how could we do so when 
we stood unassisted and alone? But, it 
might be asked, where was the security 
for the continuance of the peace? His 
answer should be, that it was equally the 
interest of France and of this country to 
Ce a system of pacification. Both 

ad gained by the war, and their several 
objects being attained, neither could have 
any reason to renew the contest. Another 
argument might be advanced with respect 
to the stability of the existing government 
ef France ; but whether the present order 
of things continued, or the colossal power 
of the republic tumbled to pieces, in ei- 
ther case it could properly be no concern 
ef ours; we had no right to interfere in 


foreign country. The present government 
of France was more powerful than that of 
any of the Bourbons; and if the people 
were Satisfied, it was not our business to 
endeavour to make them otherwise, by 
telling them that they were ruled by a 
military government. Whether we formed 
treaties with the Buonapartés, or with the 
Bourbons, was of very little consequence 
to us; and as to the fidelity of treaties, he 
considered it as a mere chimera, as it only 
had influence as long as the contracting 
parties considered it to be beneficial to — 
their interests. This was the undisguised 
language of a former emperor of Morocco, 
who said that he broke treaties the mo- 
ment it was his interest soto do. Other 
monarchs, the emperor added, endea- 
voured to throw the blame on each 
other; but he took all the credit of the 
transaction to himself. The spirit of 
the former part of this declaration, he was 
persuaded, actuated almost every modern 
court; and hence any argument of the 
description alluded to would weigh but 
little in his estimation. The war was 
commenced, on our part, for the preser- 
vation of our constitution ; the object had 
been answered, and peace was therefore 
advisable. The constitution of England 
was purchased with the bluod and treasure 
of our ancestors. It had been handed 
down to us as a sacred charge, and it was 
our duty to preserve it inviolate for our 
posterity. Mr. Lee next adverted to the 
national debt. At the close of the Ame- 
rican war, it was 237,000,000/., and at 
present it amounted to between four and 
five hundred millions; but at the former 
period, we had no means of paying off the 
debt. From the sinking fund the country 
had derived manifest advantages. By means 
of this fund, the gradual payment of the 
national debt was provided for. If the 
peace continued seventy-three years, the 
whole of the debt would be cleared off 
On the whole, he considered the piven 
peace as the best that could possibly have 
been obtained under all the circumstances 
of the case. 

Lord Leveson Gower could not agree, 
that any gentleman who was friendly to 
the terms offered at Lisle, was necessarily 
bound to give his approbation to the pre- 
sent preliminaries. At the time lord 
Malmesbury went to Lisle, the situation 
of this country was very different from 
what it was at the present moment. A 
short time before that negotiation com- 
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menced the Bank had stopped payment, 
and commercial credit had received a 
most violent shock, a spirit of dangerous 
insubordination existed in our fleet, and 
the funds had fallen so low as almost to 
give birth to despair of the future re- 
sources of the country. In Ireland, 
symptoms of violent disaffection had been 
displayed, and communications were held 
with the enemy for the purpose of over- 
throwing the government. The navy of 
the enemy was then nearly equal to our 
own ; ip North sea, we were inferior 
in point of numbers; and in the Mediter- 
ranean, not a British frigate was to be 
seen. But how changed was the present 
aspect of affairs! Credit and commerce 
had risen to the utmost pitch of splendour. 
Ireland was for ever secured to us by the 
act of Union. Our fleet was in a state of 
the most excellent discipline, and the 
spirit of our sailors was elated by the re- 
membrance of the brilliant victories in 
which they had sbared. Such was our 
state now, contrasted with what it was at 
the time when lord Malmesbury had ne- 
gotiated at Lisle. Gentlemen seemed to 
forget that the cessions now made were 
infinitely greater than those proposed in 
that negotiation. We were, in addition to 
the possessions then proposed to be ceded, 
now to give up Minorca, Surinam, Porto 
Ferrajo, and Malta. And what had we 
obtained in recompence for such liberality 
of restitution? By the terms proposed at 
Lisle, the integrity of Portugal was ex-~ 
pressly stipulated for, on the footing it 
stood previous to the war; whereas, we 
now pretended to guarantee this integrity 
after Portugal had purchased her own 
peace by humiliation and sacrifices. ‘The 
terms of the preliminaries were, he con- 
fessed, far below his expectations, yct he 
was not disposed to give a vote against 
the peace. Peace was an object for which 
he was heartily joyful, and he was not now 
' prepared peremptorily to assert that it 
could have been obtained on better terms. 
Tha peace, such as it was, had excited 
universal joy throughout the country, and 
having himself witnessed this joy, he could 
not consent to vote against it, though he 
had thought it his duty to throw out these 
observations. \ 

Lord Hawkesbury rose and said :—I 
tise, Sir, at this early hour of the debate, 
in consequence of the observations which 
have fallen from my noble friend, and in 
order to explain, I trust, to the satisfac- 
tion of the House, the motives which in- 
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duced his majestv’s ministers to enter into 
a negotiation with the French republic, 
and to conclude the preliminaries of the 
treaty submitted this night to its consi- 
deration. ‘The very reasons urged by my 
noble friend against the nature and terme 
of the treaty, tend, in my opinion, most 
directly and strongly to evince their pro- 
priety, and their claim to the approbation 
of the country. He has compared the 
project as proposed by lord Grenville at 
Lisle with the articles of the present ad- 
justment—a mode of proceeding unwar- 
ranted by the fair consideration of both 
in their various relations ; and he has as- 
similated things between which no com- 
parison can exist. I state in positive 
terms, that they cannot be compared ; for 
no man will venture to deny that lord 
Grenville would have been glad to have 
taken less from the government of I’rance 
than he demanded at that period of nego~ 
tiation. After nine years etfusion of blood 
—after contracting an increase of debt to 
the amount of nearly 200 millions—after 
the indefatigable and uninterrupted exer 
tions of the country—but, at the same 
time, after a series of the most splendid 
achievements and unexampled successes, 
there is not a man in the kingdom who 
must not admit that peace was a most de- 
sirable attainment, was the object of his 
sincerest wishes and most ardent desires. 
But, notwithstanding the hope and zeal 
with which all must have looked and la- 
boured for the restoration of tranquillity, 
I solemnly disclaim the plea which has 
been set up by some persons—the plea of 
over-ruling necessity. I am sure, that — 
such a cause for the conclusion of the 
preliminary treaty will not be traced to 
any thing like satisfactory grounds. I am 
desirous that his miajesty’s ministers ~ 
should, in the adoption of that measure, 
be tried by those reasons in which the war 
originated, by which it was carried on, 
and which were found to exist when the 
contest ceased. 

In saying thus much, I am, Sir, aware 
that the peace, however eligible, however 
adequate to the relative state of this 
country and of France, however it can be 
justified upon the principles of sound 
policy, is not free of all evil, of all chance, 
of all risk or danger. But let me ask, 
what event has taken place in the recol- 
lection of all who hear me, or what event 
may yet take place, in accounting for 
which it has been or will be possible to 
temove every objection? I do not at- 
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tempt to pledge myself for the security 
which the peace will give to this country, 
or to be responsible for the stability of 
the treaty; but, under all the circum- 
stances in which we were situated, I 
maintain that it is honourable and advan- 
tageous ; and the question now for the 
decision of the House is, Whether his 
majesty’s ministers have been to blame or 
not? Inthe consideration of this question, 
gentlemen will not, I am persuaded, lose 
sight of the relative state of the two 
countries, nor hesitate to examine whe- 
ther better terms could have been ob- 
tained. Some persons object to the 
peace, because they contend that the end 
of the contest isnot gained. They argue, 
that the war was undertaken with the 
view of destroying republicanism, and 
stopping the progress of the revolution. 
I maintain, on the contrary, that the 
destruction of republicanism was not its 
object; and that no interference in the 
internal concerns of France was intended. 
Such statements I absolutely disclaim; 
and declare, on the contrary, that the 
country was forced into the war by the 
conduct of France. It was she who in- 
terfered in the affairs of other nations; 
who took part and direction in the internal 
regulations of all countries; who, both 
openly and by her agents and intrigues, 
propagated disaffection, sedition, anarchy, 
and revolt. The revolution was a torrent 
so dreadful and violent in its origin and 
progress, that no man, or set of men, 
could entertain a hope of checking its 
impetuosity ; but if we had opposed it, 
evcn in its fatal and almost irresistible 
course with some success; if we had ren- 
dered it less dangerous in its effects than 
it would otherwise have been; if we had, 
at least changed its direction, and made 
it flow in a channel less dangerous to the 
general happiness and interests of the 
world, I trust, that some acknowledg- 
ment is due to the wisdom, vigilance, and 
perseverance of government, as well as to 
the spirit and exertions of the country. 
It is, indeed, impossible to look at the 
present state of France without being 
convinced that we have at least effected 
this important change ; a change which is 
manifest to the most superficial observer, 
in the manners, the opinions, the habits of 
the people of France. Let those who 
pretend to doubt the justice of this obser- 
vation, look to the state of France as it 
was in 1793, and as it isin 1801. Let 
them compare the striking alteration 
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which has taken place in the manners, 
opinions, and habits to which I have 
alluded, and then give me a candid an- 
swer. If after this comparison—if after 
all that has been done, I am called upon 
to deliver my opinion with respect to the 
moral evils of peace, I must say I feel, 
under all the circumstances of the present 
moment, that they are certainly less than 
on any former occasion. With regard to 
the continuance of hostilities, there are 
two considerations by which we are to be 
regulated; the first is, whether we pos- 
sessed the power of forming another coa- 
lition against France; and the second, if 
we continued the war, what harm could 
France do to us, and what harm could 
we do to France? The first coalition had 
failed ; the second had equally failed; and 
had we any satisfactory grounds to make 
us hazard another experiment of the same 
nature? What was the probability of 
forming a new coalition in the least degree 
likely to be of service to the powers of 
the continent, or to this country in parti- 
cular? It was altogether impossible to 
find in Europe the elements of such a 
combination of force directed to the 
attainment of one grand end. Were they 
to be found in Germany? Were they to 
be found in Prussia? Were they to be 
found in Russia? I ask, then, what was 
the prospect of success that could be 
derived from a third confederacy against 
France? And if, therefore, it be evident 
that no coalition could be formed, I ask 
what object could we possibly have under 
that point of view, in the further prosecu- 
tion of hostilities? Where was it possible 
for us, with our immense superiority by 
sea, to affect France by striking a fatal 
blow? The fact was, that neither power 
could affect the other. 

These remarks, Sir, I have made with 
a view of showing the inefficacy of any 
new coalition against the French republic, 
aa well as the inefficacy of the continu- 
ance of the war between her and this 
country. In discussing the preliminar 
articles of peace, there are three consi- 
derations which press strongly upon my 
mind; I mean the time, the tone, and the 
terms of the treaty. And first, with 
respect to the time at which the treaty 
was signed. It was concluded under a 
just impression of your success; It was 
concluded at a moment when your 
triumphs were complete. Such a time 
was worthy of the rey y to accelerate 
the important work of pacification. Would 
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it have been prudent to have pushed 
matters to an extreme point? In the 
hour of victory it became the spirit and 
magnanimity of the government and the 
people, to listen to the voice of peace; 
and if the terms appeared advantageous, 
1 have fair grounds to presume that a 
more glorious opportunity could not pre- 
sent itself. In speaking of the tone in 
which the peace has been concluded, it is 
sufficient for me to observe, that it is 
marked with a tone of dignity and inde- 
pendence ; that the honour of the nation 
has been preserved; and that every idea 
of humiliation has been resisted with suc- 
cess, both with respect to ourselves and 
our allies. When I come to an examina- 
tion of the terms of the treaty, I must 
disclaim the support, and condemn the 
opinions, of those who have been accus- 
tomed to undervalue the resources of this 
country, and to extol those of the enemy. 
The circumstances under which we were, 
as opposed to the enemy, have been essen- 
tially different, and it is in that difference 
that the best reasons for concluding a 
peace will be found. But first, Sir, it 
may not be improper to call the attention 
of gentlemen to our conduct towards our 
allies ; and particularly to the strict main- 
tenance of that good faith for which we 
have been so eminently distinguished. 
The first power which I have occasion to 
mention is the Ottoman Porte, whose 
territories and dominions are to be restored 
and maintained in their integrity, as they 
were before the war. An instance of our 
generosity, as well as of our good faith, 
must not however be passed over; I 
allude to the release which we gave to 
those powers connected with us, from 
express and positive stipulations, when 
they were exposed by the necessity of 
the moment to danger from continuing 
faithful to their engagements. To Por- 
tugal every protection has been given, 
consistent with our strength and her 
interests; and in the case of Naples we 
displayed a magnanimity which we might 
have been justified in omitting. Naples 
was called upon by France to exclude 
our shipping from her ports; but she 
went further, and joined in an alliance 
which would have warranted on our part 
a declaration of war; yet, with sufficient 
grounds to justify to Europe and to our 
own conscience such a measure, what was 
our conduct upon that occasion? We 
interfered in her favour, and obtained 
te restoration of her territories, and the 
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re-establishment of her independence. In 
the case of Portugal, our conduct had not 
been less exemplary. To the Ottoman 
Porte we were under peculiar obligations ; 
and of all our allies she remained faithful 
to us to the last. To her we evinced 
proofs of the most inviolable attachment ; 
for we obtained for her, without sacrifice, 
not only the restitution of all her domi- 
nions and territories in their integrity, 
but we also obtained the renunciation of 
France to acquisitions which threatened 
not only her independence, but her exist- 
ence. France had ceded Venice to 
Austria; Austria had, in return, ceded 
the Ex-Venitian islands to France. These 
islands, which, from their situation, might 
have been productive of the most serious 
danger to the Ottoman Porte, have been 
abandoned by the French Republic, and 
their independence recognized. Thus, 
Sir, we have obtained by the treaty all 
that could be obtained for our allies, and 
not only preserved our good faith invio~ 
late, but manifested our generosity where 
it could not be expected. - There are, 
indeed, two other powers which it may 
be proper to notice; the Stadtholder and 
the king of Sardinia. It is obvious that 
we were not bound by any obligation of 
strict faith towards them ; yet, every thing 
which this country could do for them has 
been performed. An arrangement with 
respect to the former had, at our instance, 
been carried on at Berlin, but that ar- 
rangement had, from various causes, been 
withdrawn. In favour of Sardinia we had 
also interfered, although she had given 
up the coalition, and entered into an 
offensive alliance with France. 

Having noticed the manner io which 
we have uniformly displayed our good 
faith, 1 now come to the question of ac- 
quisition, as it should be fairly taken with 
respect to the power and resources of a 
country. And here let me observe, that 
the spirit of acquisition may be strained 
beyond its proper limits. Itis not of this 
country alone that I am speaking; for the 
principle will, if properly scrutinized, 
apply with equal force to France. [ con- 
tend, that an increase of power does not 
take place in proportion to the increase of 
acquisitions. That this doctrine applie?- 
no less to France than to this country, is 
justified by the opinion of men well qua- 
lified to form an estimate of the strength 
and resources of nations; and we accord- 
ingly find it supported by Dumourier and 
Carnot. I think it unnecessary to enter 
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into any dctailed reasoning to show, that | and it must remain with the southern 
the principle applying to the continent, is countries, from the nature of its articles, 
equally true with respect to the ac-/ and the facility of communication and in- 


quisition of colonial power. In looking 
to the state of our settlements in the 


West Indies, I do not see any cession | in the possession of the Dutc 
made by us which can be the subject of | 


regret; nor is there in the East Indies 
any position given to France which ought 
to be viewed with jealousy. The posses- 
sions in which she is to be reinstated in 
that quarter, are not calculated for the 
purposes of aggression; and if she were 
formidable in the force and extent of her 
naval resources and power, the island of 


Mauritius would, under every considera-: 


tion, afford a more dangerous point of at- 
tack against our empire in the East. But 
it is maintained, that we give up by the 
treaty another possession of Great import- 
ance to our foreign concerns, and to our 
commercial prosperity. I allude to the 
island of Minorca, which I do not consi- 
der as an acquisition. Let us, in order to 
form a clear judgment, reflect upon our 
conduct with respect to that island in for- 
mer wars; and I believe I shall not incur 
the charge of presumption in delivering 
this opinion. We have always acquired 
that island whenever we pleased, and we 
have always Jost it at the conclusion of 
peace. By relinquishing it then, after the 
war, we avoid tlhe expense of preserving 
it in peace; and if the situation be advan- 
tageous to us in war, we can always make 
ourselves masters of it. Of MaltaI speak 
with less confidence, which, from its situa- 
tion, andits almost impregnable state, is cer- 
tainly of considerable political importance 
in the Mediterranean ; but, giving up this 
point as far as it relates to political weight 
and influence, I must observe, that Malta 
is no source of trade and opulence; and 
that if it be considered as connected with 
the prosperity of the Levant trade, its 
importance in that respect will be greatly 
diminished. The Levant trade may, like 
many other topics of commercial specula- 
tion, be highly valued; but it is, as far as 
it relates to this country, next to nothing. 
Gentlemen will give me credit for this 
statement, when they hear that the whole 
of the British manufactures exported to 
the Levant during the war, does not ex- 
ceed 112,0002., and that this is to be taken 
out of the aggregate exports of twenty- 
four millions. The trade of Great Britain 
is nothing, when compared with that of 
the other countries to the Levant. It is 
chiefly supplied by the south of Europe; 


tercourse. With respect to the north of 
Europe, it has certainly been pancipa y 


» yet the 
Dutch have had no settlement in the Me- 
diterranean. Why, then, it may be 


asked, did the Dutch succeed in cultiva- 
ting this particular branch of trade? I 
answer, because their policy was much 
wiser than ours; because we prevented. 
ships with forged bills of health from en- 
tering our ports, and made all vessels 
coming from the Mediterranean perform 
quarantine; because we equally prohi-. 
bited the landing both of sound and bad 
goods. The Dutch, on the contrary, 
gave them an airing within their ports, 
separated the good from the bad mer- 
chandise, and allowed the immediate im- 
portation of the former. Thus they. 
occupied almost the whole of the Northern 
trade to the Levant; and this was so 
strongly felt by us, that, about two years 
ago, it was judged expedient to repeal 
these laws, in order to encourage a sys- 
tem of trade which the Dutch converted 
to their own profit, although they posses- 
sed no port in the Levant. 

After considering what has been given 
up by the treaty, it remains for me to say 
afew words on those possessions which 
we are to retain; and in what I have to 
offer on the subject of Ceylon and Trini- 
dad, I hope I shall not be thought to 
over-rate these two islands, when I call 
them the two great naval stations of the 
parts of the world to which they belong. 
Ceylon, in every point of view, cannot be 
too highly appreciated. It contains ports 
so capacious and secure, that the whole of 
the navy and commerce of Great Britain 
might ride with ease and safety in them. 
It is also in its native productions of im- 
mense value, and holds out a position to 
which our Indian army might retire if 
necessary, and defy the attempts of the 
united force of the world. Thus the very 
object, which above all others we should 
from our duty and interests prefer, we 
have gained by this treaty. ‘Trinidad is 
also a naval station of very considerable 
importance, affording not only a secure 
retreat for our navy, but so very produc- 
tive and healthy as to induce us to select 
and appropriate it to ourselves, in prefer- 
ence to every other possession in that 
quarter. Thus, Sir, considering the 
results of the war; considering all our 
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uld possessions, with our acquired territory, 
I say, if the term glory is not to be taken 
into the account by some gentlemen, 
that we have at least made an honourable 
peace. I say, if itis not in all respects 
as advantageous as you could wish, it 
cannot be denied that it is honourable. 
Let it be compared with the treaties of 
Ryswick, of Utrecht, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
of Paris, and of Versailles ; and let it be 
- remembered that the relative state of this 
country with that of the contracting par- 
ties, both at those periods and at present 
should be fairly canvassed. By. two of 
these peaces the country gained seen: 
I need scarcely mention those of Ryswic 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. By that of Ver- 
sailles we lost very considerably; for we 
were deprived of our American colonies 
and some valuable possessions. It was 
only by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and 
that of Paris in 1763, that we gained any 
thing. Yet if we compare the treaty of 
Utrecht with the present treaty, the 
latter will be found by no means inferior, 
either in pon of advantage, or in the 
promise of stability. The severity of the 
conditions rendered the former the source 
of bitterness, and the cause of subsequent 
contention. France had been every 
where defeated, and found no consolation 
in continental victories, while in the pre- 
sent war she has triumphed over all the 
great powers of the continent. She 
makes the present treaty after a series of 
unexampled successes ; and though some 
persons may not pronounce it as glorious 
as that of 1713, or as surprising as that of 
1763, yet, taken together in all its objects 
and effects, it may be justly considered 
as advantageous to Great Britain as either 
ofthem. It may be argued, that we ob- 
tained Minorca and Gibraltar by the 
peace of Utrecht; yet, whatever reliance 
may be placed on these advantages, I 
believe neither of them can be deemed 
superior to the possessions of Ceylon and 
Trinidad. By the treaty of Paris, France 
gave up Canada, and Florida was ceded 
by Spain; yet, with all that extent of 
territory, I am strongly inclined to think 
that they were not real ee 
- I now ask fairly, whether the peace 
given by government to the country, 
compared with every former peace, is not 
as honourable to the character of the 
, and as advantageous as circum- 
stances could allow ? ith respect to 
the negotiation at Lisle, I am at a loss to 
coneeive the consistency of persons who 
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could sign the one and not sign the other. 
The question for our consideration is not 
a peace in which the powers of the conti- 
nent take a leading part, but a separate 
and naval peace between Great Britain 
and France. I will not, however, assimi. 
late the two procedings, for it would be 
comparing a first project with an ultimate 
peace. Inthe project we only required 
Ceylon, Trinidad, and the Cape; but 
the noble lord says, we have since obe 
tained several important possessions. [I 
grant we have, but we have been de- 
prived of others, among which we have 
to reckon the island of St. Domingo, 
where we had some of the most valuable 
points and strongest holds. The only 
power we then stipulated for was Portu- 
gal, yet nothing was attempted at that 
time, compared to what has been effected 
now. There is no comparison whatever, 
between the two periods, and the outlines 
and substance of the negotiations. In dis- 
cussing the terms of this peace, I am aware 
that the great power of France ought to 
be considered in a general scale, which 
will make them appear less advantageous ; 
and there is no man who regrets the cir- 
cumstance more than myself. Yet the 
increase of that power is, perhaps, not 
altogether so vast as it may appear at first 
sight, if we take it in proportion to the in- 
crease of the other principal powers of the 
continent. Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
have had a very considerable addition by 
the division of Poland; and the first 
power in particular, has augmented in a 
superior degree, both her extent of terri- 
tory, and her population, by the annexa- 
tion of Venice to her dominions. In 
appreciating the power of France, we 
must consider the diminution sustained by 
her commerce, the ruin of her manufac. 
tures, and an incalculable loss of wealth, 
while, if we consider the real increase of 
the substantial power of Great Britain, it 
will be found in proportion to the conti- 
nental increase of France. 

Under this impression, allow me, Sir, 
for a moment to consider the possessions 
of Great Britain as they were previous to 
the war; and first, in taking an estimate 
of the exports of British manufactures to 
our old West India islands, for the three 
last years of peace, I find them amount to 
2,185,000/. while they are not less during 
the three last years of war than 3,561,000/. 
Our imports from the same quarter were, 
during the same periods, 3,877,000. in 
peace, and 5,101,000/. in time of war. I 
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also find, by referring to the proper 
documents, that our exports to the East 
Indies were, during the three last years of 
peace, 3,183,000/. and during the last 
three years of war 5,617,000/. The 
amount of our exports to the United 
States of America is still more surprising, 
making, in the same periods of peace, 
$,694,0002. and, in the same periods of 
war, no less than, 6,282,000/. With res- 
pect to the continent of Europe, the total 
of our exports was, in the first instance, 
1,530,000/., and.in the latter, 2,545,000/. 
From these statements, it appears, that 
the commerce of this country, as applied 
to our old possessions, has been nearly 
doubled in some instances, and has had in 
allan augmentation of one third. I beg, Sir, 
to press this the more, as it is necessary 
to consider the increase of our trade, with 
the decrease of that of France. In 
calculating the power of both countries, 
as it should possess weight in the general 
scale, it is but fair to enter into a compa- 
rison of their respective navies ; and here 
the best mode that presents itself is to 
take them as they stood at the com- 
mencement and the end of the war; on 
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the purpose; but whether a contest take 
place or not, in the course of eight orten - 
years, I am confident that we shall be en 
abled to renew it with more advantage 
than we began it in the late war. One of 
the reasons which induces me to entertain 
this opinion, arises from a conviction that 
the country will possess all its ardour and 
spirit, a lively recollection of all its brilli- 
ant exploits, and a just confidence in the 
extent of its resources and finance. I 
have one question to put to every man 
who hears me, and that is, Whether peace 
could be concluded upon safer and more 
honourable terms? We accepted the 
situation which we have the honour of 
filling, when the country was involved in 
war with almost every power of Europe. 
We had to contend with France, Spain, 
Russia, and the rest of the Northern 
powers. The convention concluded with 
them will, I trust, be considered as a fair 
acknowledgment of our maritime rights; 
and with that acknowledgment it is ar- 
dently to be hoped that the restoration of 
peace and harmony will take place. 
Since that event, a peace with France has 
been effected. [ do not wish to say that 


the lst of Feb. 1793, and on the Ist of | it has been brought about by any extraor- 
Oct. 1801. On the lst of Feb. 1793, the | dinary means; but I can say with confi- 
British navy consisted of 135 sail of the ' dence for my colleagues and myself, that 
line, and 133 frigates ; and on the first of nothing has beep left undone on our part 
Oct. 1801, it comprised 202 sail of the | in exertion, in perseverance, and in mo- 
line, and 277 frigates. The navy of deration, to give to the country that 
France was, at the commencement of thie | blessing of which it was so much in want, 
war, composed of 80 sail of the line and : and for which it is so eminently indebted 
66 frigates, and at the conclusion it con- : to its own admirable spirit and patriotism, 
sisted of 39 sail of the line, and 35 fri- | and to the zeal and gallantry of its soldiers 
gates. It hasindced been said, that France ; and sailors. We have been engaged in a 
will give her whole attention to recruit! most tremendous contest; but we have 
her navy. She will no doubt exert | come out of it with honour and advan- 
herself to accomplish an object so desira-| tage. The situation of Europe and that 
ble; but, whatever her efforts may be, | of Great Britain, may still appear critical ; 
there are two points in the arduous task! yet I hope, that in a sound system of 
which are well entitled to our considera- | policy, consisting of a mixture of firmness 


tion. The first is, the number of years | 
she must be employed in building ships to 
make her naval establishment equal even 
to what it was; and the second, the num- 
ber of ships necessary to be built in order 
toenable her to enter into a competion with 
this country. All who examine this subject 
thoroughly, will have no objection to give 
to France a great many years, and after- 
wards to take the chance of a war with 
her. We shall not be employed in 
building of ships, but in making of seamen. 
It is with the increase of our commerce, 
that our navy will always increase. France 
will, no doubt, make great exertions for 


and moderation, will be always found a 
counterpoise to every danger, and a re- 
medy for every evil. 

r. Thomas Grenville said, that those 
who opposed the peace had been repre- 
sented as frantic people, who contended 
that the restoration of the French mo- 
narchy sliould have been the szwe quad non. 
This charge, however, could not apply to 
him, as he had never entertained such an 
idea. As to the right of interference in 
the affairs of France, we had surely a right 
to interfere for the purpose of preventing 
that enormous aggrandizement, which 
was big with danger to ourselves. This 
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had ever been considered, by our wisest 
statesmen, as an object of the first im- 
portance to this country. Whenever a 
peace had been concluded between two 
contending parties, it followed, of course, 
that one party had the superiority over the 
other, which it was fair and proper to 
exert for the purpose of ensuring advan- 
ous terms, such terms, at least, as 
should place the country which Bae 
them in a state of security. And he 
hoped that the spirit of the English would 
ever lead them to resist, with energy and 
decision, terms fraught with dishonour, 
and big with humiliation. But, while he 
disclaimed the wild notions which had 
been falsely imputed to him, he hoped he 
should never be found among those faith- 
jess watchmen of the state, who sought to 
ju the people into a false security, but 
should ever endeavour to rouze them to a 
sense of existing danger. He felt it his 
duty to oppose the peace ; and would con- 
tend, that both in the present treaty, and 
im the convention with the northern 
powers, ministers had assumed a humble 
tone, which would lead to consequences 
devgerous to the existence of the country. 
The gentlemen who had that night sup- 
ported the peace, had dissembled the real 
object of the war. He had ever consi- 
dered it tobe a war for indemnity and se- 
curity. The enemy had threatened the 
existence of our liberties and our consti- 
tution. To preserve them; to prevent the 
diffusion of principles subversive of civil 
society; to obtain indemnity for the ex- 
penses which we had been compelled to 
incur, and security for the future, was the 
avowed object of the war. Ministers 
s¢emed to bave forgotten our victories, 
and to have lost sight of our conquests. 
To bave been victorious, and yet to have 
treated as a vanquished nation, was a gall- 
ing reflexion toa British mind. The noble 
Jord had begun by stating, that the pre- 
sent period was very different from that 
at which the former negotiation took 
plece ; that we had originally opposed the 
principles of France, but latterly we had 
opposed her power. Now, in his opinion, 
both led to the same end ; for if the power 
of France threatened the existence of this 
Country, it was as much our duty to op- 
pose that power, as it was to oppose her 
principles, when exerted for the same 
purpoe.— Mr. Grenville then entcred 
anto a comparison of the terms of the pre- 
sent treaty, with the terms offered to us 
at Lisle ; and showed that the latter were 
[VOL. XXXVI] 
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far preferable to the former. It had been 
said, that it was such a peace as every 
man was glad of, but no man was proud 
of. But he hoped that this was an epi- 
grammatic expression, and not a true pic- 
ture. For if Enelishnen could rejoice at 
a bad peace, at a peace of which they 
could not be proud, the national charac- 
ter was totally lost. Though the sup- 
panes of the peace had sane! for- 

orne to insist on its glory, they still per- 
severed in representing it as honourable. 
But in what light was it honourable? The 
noble lord had truly contended, that 
time and circumstances were necessary 
considerations in the conclusion of a 
treaty; but he was ata loss to perceive 
the wisdom of that policy, which would 
reject better terms ina moment of disniay, 
and accede to worse in the hour of victory 
and confidence. There might be a show 
of magnanimity in such conduct, but was 
it wise, was it politic, was it compatible 
with the real interests of the country? 
Ministers have assumed great credit to 
themselves for their conduct towards our 
allies. What has been done for them? 
Turkey was the only power which could 
be truly said to be in alliance with us. It 
was said that the integrity of the Sublime 
Porte had been secured. But is that her 
opinion? Does she feel secure? A week 
after this stipulation for her security, 
Turkey preferred the guarantee of her 
enemy to that of her ally, and chose to 
negotiate for herself. As we had com- 
pelled the French to evacuate Egypt, both 
the security of Turkey and our own, fe- 
quired that we should have retained in our 
possession some strong fortress, garri- 
soned by British troops. Without this 

recaution, what was there to prevent the 

rench from returning to Egypt? Atthe 
very moment when we magnanimously 
stipulated for the evacuation of that coun- 
nye there was not a French soldier in it, 
who was not a prisoner to our gallant, per- 
severing, and victorious army. As to the 
integrity of Naples, that was as insecure 
as Turkey; for, though the French troops 
had evacuated a part of the Neapolitan’ 
territory, what was to prevent them from 
returning? especially, as they retained 

ossession of the Cisalpine republic. Such 
is the situation, such the security, such 
the integrity of Naples! In casting our 
eyes over the map of Europe, we look in 
vain for the kingdom of Sardinia. The 
territories of his Sardinian majesty live 
only in our memory. In the Mediterra- 
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nean, he had only the little island of Sar- 
dinia left, for the security of which, he 
was solely indebted to the protection of 
our fleet; a protection which he would 
lose the moment the definitive treaty 
should be signed. The next of our allies, 
the integrity of whose dominions exhibits 
an illustrious proof of our magnanimity, is 
Portugal. He adverted to the treaty of 
Badajos, and to the cession of a portion 
of the Portugueze territory in the Brazils ; 
and he asked, whether it was to be under- 
stood, that our treaty with France sanc- 
tioned that cession? Portugal, like Na- 
ples, had been secured by us, in the in- 
tegrity of her possessions ; and our mag- 
nanimity on this occasion had been loudly 
vaunted by the noble lord, because those 
two powers had formed separate treaties 
with the enemy. But, were not those 
treaties the effect of compulsion on the 
one hand, and the result of conquest on 
the other? Should we have been justified 
in declaring war against Portugal and 
Naples for yielding, against their will, to 
dire necessity? If no blame, then, at- 
tached to Portugal, if she ought really to 
be considered as our ally, as no human 
being could suspect her of possessing the 
ability to resist her enemy, there could 
not be the smallest reason for apy diminu- 
tion of our attachment to her. How have 
we provided for her security? France, as 
far as any treaty can bind her, has con- 
cluded a treaty with Portugal ;—but on 
what terms? She has taken from her 
Olivenza and the adjoining territory, 
which Spain had long coveted; and for 
which nothing mare was requisite than to 
express a wish, in order to obtain it from 
eek France, at the same time, took 

r herself a portion of the Brazils, which 
gave her thecommand of the river Amazon, 
and the whole of the adjacent coast. Mr. 
Grenville quoted M. de la Condamine, in 
order to show the advantage which France 
would derive from the possession of this 
tract of country, in addition to what she 
already sajosad in the proximity of Dutch 
Guiana. Is this the mode of guaranteeing 
the possessions, of securing the integrity 
ofa faithful ally? If integrity and dis- 
memberment be synonymous terms, then, 
jadeed,. the assertion may be true.—lIn 
allusion to the term honourable, which the 
noble lord has absurdly applied to the 
peace, every man must feel, that no peace 
was safe that was not honourable, and that 
yo peace was honourable which was not 


~eafe; but, pnfortunately, this peace was 
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neither safe nor honourable; nor could 
any peace be honourable, which gave us 
territories that did not belong to the 
power by whom they were given. The 
conduct of our government in the nego- 
tiation at Lisle was very different ; they 
did what was wise and proper to attain 

eace; they selected certain points of 
Importance, which it was necessary, for 
the preservation of that honour, to insist 
upon. He was surprised to hear certain 
expressions which had fallen from the 
noble lord, relative to the acquisitions we 
had made by the present peace, which he 
contrasted with lord Malmesbury’s projet, 
the wisdom of which he extalled. We 
should have been fully justified in the re- 
tention of Ceylon, the Cape, and Cochin, 
for the more effectual defence of our 
Eastern empire. When we looked at the 
cessions which we have made, we should 
find the conquests we had retained com- 
paratively trifling. He was not at all 
satisfied with the situation in which the 
Cape was left by the treaty. We had 
ceded a port which might become a greag 
annoyance to our trade. The Cape furs 
nished a military station, of vast import- 
ance in the event of a sudden war, not 
pseceded by a proclamation. The mar- 
quis Cornwallis, on his return from India, 
had strongly pressed the necessity of re- 
taining Cochin, and the Cape; or if only 
one of them could be retained, the Cape 
in preference to Cochin. Though Ceylon 
was an important settlement, Cochin, on 
the western side of the Peninsula, was one 
of the strongest military frontiers in India. 
In the event a war, a fleet might sail from 
the Cape and srrive at Cochin, before any 
person in India could know of its arrival, 
and before any person in England could 
be apprized of its sailing. He might pos- 
sibly be told, that our merchantmen were 
advised to avoid the Cape; that the im- 
portance of that settlement was not so 
great as was represented; and that our 
ships might touch at the Brazils. The 
settlement which the French had acquired 
in the Brazils, would, in that case, ge 
additional importance to France. The 
Cape and Cochin were insisted on by lord 
Malmesbury, at Lisle, as points from 
which we would not accede; and these 
were now given up, from that want of 
vigour, spirit, and prudence, which marked 
our negotiations. An attempt had been 
made to represent the Levant trade as un- 
important to this country ; but our manu- 
facturers would tell a far different tale. 
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Was it true, that Malta was unimportant? 


that fortress which had sustained a block- 


ade of nearly two years. It could not be 


seriously contended. To rescue Malta: 
and Egypt from France, is deemed an 


dbject of primary importance; but when 
it is casi lered’ expediest to give them 
up, their importance suddenly vanishes, 
and they become trivial and insignificant. 
No part of the treaty of peace, nor an 
‘ thing connected with it, excited so m 
astonishment in his mind, as our treat- 
ment of the house of. Orange, except the 
defence of that treatment. Britain was 
bound by # solemm treaty with that house. 


He understood some ment 
was making, between France and Prussia, 


relative to that subject ; but the prince of 


Orange was not to be thrown as an outcast 
on the world, by those for whom he had 
saeriiced his all. Where would have been 
the difficulty in introducing an article in 
the iminary treaty, similar to one 
which was prepared at the negotiation at 
Lisle, which stipulated for the restoration 


of the whole pro of the house of 
Orange, or the full ant of it in money. 


There could be no objection to this; but 
we wanted the spirit, the vigour, or cou- 
rage, to support an ally, who had been so 
unfortunate as to be an enemy to France! 
—Though he did not think the peace of 
1783 was either glorious or honourable, 
yet he would recommend gentlemen to 
read the preliminaries to that treaty, and 
compere them with the present. Let the 
ceesions made then be compared with the 
cessions made now; and, though he 

the former a peace which pre- 
settted nothing but defeat and humiliation, 
yet the latter would be found infinitely 
worse in itself, = more dangerous in its 
consequences. e present peace was 
not honourable, in vases of eur allies; 
Bor was if necessary to be made. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer had indig- 
nantly disclaimed the plea of necessity. 
Although a difference of: opinion existed, 
as to the terms of the peace, no one would 
areca sch we were cen the ne- 
cessity of making a peace, dishonourable 
to our allies, or unsafe to ourselves. He 
comtrested the terms of the ce of 


Utrecht, and that of 1768, with those of. 


the present; showed the vast increase of 
power which France had acquired now, 
and the consequent. increase of danger to 
Curseives. Could any man view the pre- 
sent power of France, and co ently 
ous present danger, without shuddering ? 
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Inthe eveht of a war, notwithstanding our 
stipulations, all the ports and fortresses in 
the Mediterranean would be seized by 
France, and shut against us. She would 
monopolize its commerce in time of peace, 
its power in time of war. If we acted 
upon such a principle of negotiation, or 
rather of sacrifice, and suffered the defini- 
tive treaty to be completed, would it not 
place us in a ‘state of war with France in 
Could a peace be good, 
#f its duration were so short? It would 
reduce us to the necessity of dismantlin 
our navy, and of disbanding our army | 
eur volunteers. It had deprived us of all 
the military points and stations; and, not- 
withstanding all our exertions of econo- 
my, what would be our state, if France, 
in the course of twelve months, should 
take us unprepared, and direct her whole 
power against us? Did they not believe, 
that such a war must shake our country to 
the very centre? Feeling, as he did, that 
the peace was neither honourable to our 
allies, nor safe to ourselves, he should give 
his decided negative to the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that upon a sub - 


ject of such importance, he could not 


reconcile it to his feelings to give a silent 
vote. He would therefore shortly state 
his reasons for concuring in the motion. 
The first question that presented itself. 


for the consideration of the House was, 


whether, taking every circumstance into 
censideration, it would have been consis- 
tent with sound policy for England to have 
continued the war? He considered the 
war to have been entered into, on the: 
part of Great Britain, purely for the pur- 
pose of defence, and though, in all re- 
spects, it had not answered to our wishes, 
yet Great Britain had the honour of hav- 
ing acted, throughout the whole of: this 
eventful contest, in the most disinterested 
manner: she had not only poured forth 
her blood and: treasure in defence of her 
awn independence, but had offered to 
Europe the means of preservation. From 
causes which it was unnecessary to state, 
the confederacy of powers upon the con- 
tinent was dissolved, and therefore it be- 
came necessary for Great Britian, either 
to carry on the war alone against France, 
or to make peace with that state, if it 
could be done upon terms consistent with 
our safety and independence. In deciding 

.the question of the safety of this 
country by the peace, it would be vain to 
deny that France had attained a degree of 
pewer,. which could not.lut create uneasi- 
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ness in the mind of every thinking man. 
It was absurd to contend that Great Britian 
with a navy all-powerful as it was, could 
affect France upon the continent, unless 
assisted by a confederacy of continental 
States; we were therefore under the ne- 
cessity, as he had before stated, of conti- 
nuing the contest, without the hope of 
making any serious impression upon 
France, or of concluding a peace upon 
fair and equitable terms.. His lordship 
then entered into an examination of the 
preliminaries, which, he contended, were 
as favourable as we could look for in the 
present state of Europe; and that by them 
Great Britain had not only maintained her 
ewn security, but had, with that ge- 
nerosity and good faith which always 
marked her conduct, stipulated for the in- 
tegrity of her allies. . 

Earl Temple could not help disapprov- 
ing of the concessions which ministers had 
made, as dangerous to the safety, and 
degrading to the honour of England; no 
security having been retained to counter- 
balance. the immense territorial acquisi- 
tions of France. He apprehended much 
from the exultation with which the tidings 
of peace seemed to have been received by 
the disaffected: their hopes appeared to 
revive; and a party of degenerate Eng- 
lishmen, he saw with regret, was to be 
found, mean enough to drag the coach of 
general Lauriston, the bearer of these 
tidings, through the streets of London, 
with cries of ‘ Long live Buonaparté.” 
It was an afflicting prospect, and augured 
iH to the country; but it was in- some 
degree encouraged by the conduct of 
ministers; for he understood it to be a 
fact, that citizen Lauriston was accom- 
pees from France by a person who had 

een twice sent out of this country under 
the Alien act ; that on his arrival at Dover, 
this person being recognized by. the pro- 
per officer in that port, he refused him 
permission to land; but citizen Lauriston 
threatening if he did not he would return 
to Paris with the preliminaries, the officer, 
afraid of taking the responsibility upon 
himself, suffered him to land and proceed 
to London, and he was actually in the 
coach with Lauriston, when he was drag- 
ged through the streets. He was informed 


that ministers had not. the spirit to take. 


notice of the exceptionable person alluded 
to—an unhappy omen of what this coun- 
try had to expect from an intimate con- 
nexion with France, particularly under 
such ministers. He opposed them from 
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no factious motive: he thought them un- 
deserving the confidence of the country, 
and the preliminaries on the table con- 
vinced him they were. He was aware 
that he should not be seconded in his 
objections to the terms of the proposed. 
peace, by those who were in the habit of 
opposing the conduct of administration ; 
but he did not wish for their support. 
He who should declare his pleasure at the 
peace, ‘because it was glorious to the 
enemy,’’ was not the connexion he would 
court ; it was a sentiment which could not 
dignify the patriot or the Englishman— 
he should shriok from it with abhorrence ; 
the man who employed it should be care- 
fully avoided, and his principles guarded 
against. The peace which was supported 
upon such motives, must be hollow and 
suspicious. 

Mr. Bankes considered the question to 
be, whether the present treaty was better 
for the country, than a prolongation of 
the war? ‘The terms, perhaps, might be 
considered, by moderate men, as good 
as could, under all the circumstances, 
be fairly expected. He would accept the 
hope which was held out to the nation. 
France had subdued all the alliances made 
against her on the continent, and we 
could have no farther expectations from a 
confederacy. Wecould no longer expect 
any coalition which could materially pre- 
serve us from the continental powers. 
He could not conceive how those who dis- 
approved of the terms | ioe in the 
treaty at Lisle could condemn the present. 
He could now entertain no hopes of any 
thing which could proceed from internal 
commotions in France. It must not be 
forgotten, that our situation was so much | 
worse since the year 1797, as we had 
since sustained all the hardships and ex- 
pense of a state of warfare; we stood 
now in need of peace and tranquillity. If 
we proceeded in the war, we should make ; 
France realize the character given it, ofa. 
military nation. Suppose, for a moment, 
that we could obtain better terms; . that 
we might, for instance, retain the Cape: 
of Good Hope, and some of our other 
conquests, were these objects of suffi- 
cient magnitude to induce us to continue 
the war even for one month? He, for 
one, relied not on the terms of any treaty, 
but on the vigour and determination of the | 
country to sustain itself in every situation. . 
He was anxious for peace to be made in 
the spirit of peace ; and wished the House 
seriously to consider, that suspicion on 


: 
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the one side could not fail of engendering 
distrust on the other. 
Mr. Pitt rose. He said, that upon a 
subject in itself of such importance, and 
one upon which it was unfortunately his 
lot to differ from some with whom it had 
been his happiness to have been connected 
by the strictest ties of friendship, for the 
greater part of his life, he was anxious to 
deliver his sentiments, before the attention 
of the House, and his own powers, should 
be exhausted by fatigue. In consideting 
the question, whether these terms should 
be accepted or rejected, there was one 
proposition which he might lay down, 
with, he believed, but little danger of con- 
tradiction, and that was, that for some 
time past, all rational, all thinking men, 
had concurred in an opinion, that what- 
ever their wishes might have been, what- 
ever hopes might at different periods of 
the war have been entertained, yet, that 
after the events which had taken place on 
the continent of Europe, the question of 
ace or war between Great Britain and 
rance, became a question of terms only. 
In laying down this proposition, he de- 
sired not to have it admitted in words, 
and rejected in substance. After the 
conclusion of the peace between France 
and the great continental powers, after 
the dissolution of the confederacy of the 
states of Europe—a confederacy which 
he had supported to the utmost of his 
power, and witb respect to which he still 
retained the same sentiments ;—after the 
dissolution, however, of that confederacy, 
became merely a question of the terms 
to be obtained for ourselves, and for those 
allies who still remained faithful to us and 
to their own interests. In saying this, he 
was aware that he differed from many, of 
whose judgments he had the highest opi- 
nion, and whom he both loved and ho- 
noured; but it was the firm conviction of 
his mind, and it was his duty both to the 
House and the public, fully and candidly 
to state hie sentiments upon the subject. 
When be said, that the question of peace 
or war between this country and France 
was a question of terms only, he wished 
to be understood as being more anxious 
about the general complexion of peace, 
as affecting the character of this country 
for good faith, bonour, and generosity, 
than he was about any particular acquisi- 
tion that might be made, or any specific 
object that might be attained. 
- In considering the terms that ought to 
be accepted, it would be necessary to in- 
ll 
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uire, in the first instance, what would be 
e expense of continuing the contest, 
what were the difficulties with which it 


would be attended, and what hopes could 


be entertained of its ultimate success? It 
was undoubtedly the duty of every gow 
vernment, in negotiating a treaty of peace, 
to obtain the best possible terms; but it 
was sometimes dificult to know how far 
particular points might be pressed without 
running the risk of breaking off the nego- 
tiation. For his own part, he had no hee 
sitation to declare, that he would rather 
close with an enemy upon terms short 
even of the fair pretensions of the 
country, provided they were not inconsis- 
tent with honour and security,: than con- 
tinue the contest for any particular 
session. He knew that when he had the 
honour of a seat in his majesty’s councils, 
if it had come to a question of terms, and 
the pacific dispositions of the enemy cor- 
responded with ours, he, for one, should 
have acted upon that principle; and 
knowing that to be his own feeling upon 
the subject, he should neither act with 
fairness nor candour if he did not apply 
it to another administration. He did not 
pretend to state to the House, that this 
peace fully answered all his wishes; but 
the government had undoubtedly endea- 
voured to obtain the best terms they could 
for the country; and he was ready to 
contend, that the difference between the 
terms we had obtained and those of re- 
taining all which we had given up, would 
not have justified ministers in protracting. 
the war. He was anxious upon this subject 
to 8 plainly, because it was one on 
which he ought to have no reserve, either. 
with the House or with the country. 
What the terms were to which this coun- 
try ought to look in the present state of 
Europe, had been, in his opinion, most 
accurately and most ably described by his. 
noble friend. The principle upon which 
administration acted, and in which he 
perfectly concurred with them, was, that. 
in selecting those acquisitions which we 
wished to retain, it was our intercst not to 
vim so much at keeping possession of an 
fresh conquest which we did not materi- 
ally want, as to endeavour to retain those 
acquisitions which, from. their situation, 
or from other causes, were the best cal-. 
culated for confirming and securing our 
ancient territories. The object: which: 
must naturally first present itself to every 
minister, must be to give additional 
vigour to our maritime strength, and se- 
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curity to our colonial possestions. It was 
te them we were indebted for the unpa- 
ralléled exertions which we have been 
¢riabled to make in the course of this long 
ahd eventful contest; it was by them that 
we were enabled, in the wreck of Europe, 
not only to effect our own security, but to 
hold out to our allies the means of 
safety, if they had been but true to them- 
selves. 

In thus considering the subject, it was 
necessary to look to the leading quarters 
of the world in which we were to seek for 
this security. It was evident that our ac- 

isitions were all in the Mediterranean, 
in the East and in the Weet Indies. 
Those who thought that this country 
cught to retain all its acquisitions, would 
of course consider any cession made by 
us as incompatible either with our safety 
or with our honour. But those who did 
not go that length, would agree with him 
in thinking, that when we were to give 
back a part, and retain a’part of our con- 
quests, it was our duty to consider, which 
of them were the best calculated to pro- 
mote the two great leading objects to 
which he had before alluded; and if it 
should appear, upon examining the pre- 
sent treaty of peace, that in two out of 
the three quarters which he had men- 
tioned, viz. in the East and in the West 
Indies, we had retained such possessions, 
as were the best calculated to effect the 
security of our ancient possessions, we 
liad, every circumstance considered, done 
as much as could be expected. Without 
undervaluing our conquests in the Medi- 
terranean, and the gallant achievements 
iy which they had been effected, especi- 

y the capture of Malta (and certainly 
no man was less inclined to undervalue 
them than he was), yet it must be admit- 
ted by ore man acquainted with the real 
interests of this country, that compared 
with the East and West Indies, the Medi- 
terranean is but a secondary considera- 
tion: indeed this was a proposition so 
obvious, that it was unnecessary for him 
to enter into any arguments upon the 

ect. 

f the iy chong of the Levant trade, 
much had formerly been said: volumes 
had been written upon it, and even nations 
hed gone to war to. obtain it. The value 
of that trade, even in the periods, to which 
he had alluded, had been much exagger- 
ated ; but even supposing those statements 
fo have been correct, they applied to 
times when the other great branches of 
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our trade, to which we owed our present 
greatness and our naval superiority, did 
not exist—he alluded to the great increase 
of our manufactures—to our great internal 
tradde—to our commerce with Ireland, 
with the United states of America, with 
the East and the West Indies: it was 
these which formed the sinews of our 
strength, and compared with which the 
Levant trade was trifliog. In another 

int of view, he admitted that possessions 
in the Mediterranean were of importance 
to enable us to co-operate with any con- 
tinental power or powers, with whom we 
might happen to be in alliance. He 
agreed with his noble friend (lord Castle- 
reagh ), that when there was not a power- 
ful confederacy on the continent io our 
favour, this country, with all its naval su- 
periority, could not make any very serious 
efforts on the continent; yet, in case of 
such a confederacy, much undoubtedly 
would be done by the co-operation of the 
British navy in the Mediterranean. But 
at the present moment, and situated as 
Europe at present is, we ought not, 
upon apy one principle of wisdom or 
policy, to prefer acquisitions m the Me- 
diterranean, to the attainment of the 
means of giving adiitional security to our 

ssessions in the East and West Indies. 
t was upon this principle that he heartily 
approved of the choice which ministers 
had made, im preferring our security in 
the West Indies to any acquisitions that 
we might have made in the Mediter- 
ranean ; because he considered it as a rule 
of pradence, which ought never to be de- 
viated from, not unnecessarily to mortify 
the feelings or pride of an enemy— 
{Hear, hear! from the other side }— 
Gentlemen, from their manner, see to 
think that he had not always adhered to 
that maxim: he would not interrupt his 
argument by entering into a personal de- 
fence of himself; but, whenever gentle- 
men were inclimed to discuss that point, 
he was perfectly ready to meet them, giv- 
ing them the full benefit of ait expres- 
sions that he had ever used. Supposing 
the events of the war to be equally ba- 
lanced, and in negotiating for one of two 
possessions, both of equal value, but that 
our essing one of them would hurt 
the feelings or mortify the pride of the 
enemy more than the other, he should 
think that a justifiable reason for selecting 
the other; he did not say this from any 
affectation of sentiment, or peculiar ten- 
derness towards the enemy, but because 
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an enemy would not give up such a pos- 
session without obtaining from us more 
than an equi t. Upon this principle, 
he hoped the House would concur with 
him in thinking, that we ought not to in- 
sist upan retaining the island of Malta. If 
our object bad been to retain any poeses- 
sion which had formerly belonged to the 
enemy, and which we had captured from 
them, with the view of adding to the se- 
curity of our old dominions, then Malta 
did not come under the description, be- 


cause it was not an ancient possession of 


the enemy, but had been acquired by him 
unjustly from a third power. It there- 
fore appeared to him more consistent 
with wisdom and sound policy, rather to 
put Malta under the protection of a third 
power, capable of protecting it, than, by 
retaining it ourselves, to mortify the pride 
and attract the jealousy of the enemy. 
The other possession which we hai 
acquired, and upon the propriety of re- 
taining which, much had said, was 
Minorca. With to this island, 
he perfectly concurred in the opinion of 
his noble friend (lord Hawkesbury), that 
it would always belong to the power who 
possessed the greatest maritime strength ; 
the experience of the four last wars proved 
the justice of this observation; for Mi- 
norca had regularly shifted hands accord- 
ing to the preponderance of maritime 
strength in the Mediterranean. In time 
of peace, Minorca was a possession of no 
great importance or utility; in time of 
war, it could be of no use whatever, un- 


less we ed a maritime superiority ; 
and if we did that superiority, ex- 
ience had shown that it would probably 


into our bands. Upon these grounds, 
he, for one, would not have advised much 
to be given in another quarter for the 
purpose of enabling us to retain the 
island of Minorca, doubting, ashe did, 
whether in time of peace it was worth the 
expense of a garrison. He thought, 
therefore, that we were justified in look- 
ing to the East and West Indies for the 
possessions which it was our interest to 
retain; but he could not help expressin 
his » that circumstances were suc 
as to prevent us from retaining a place so 
Lportant in many points of view, as the 
island of Malta; he lamented also, that 
it was not possible for us to have made a 
more definitive arrangement respecting its 
future fate; but unless we had been pre- 
pared to say that we would retain it our- 
selves, he did not know any better plan 
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that could be adopted, than to make it in- 
dependent both of England and France. 

n turning his attention to the East 
Indies, he certainly saw cause for regret, 
because the opinion he had been taught te 
entertain of the value of the Cape of 
Good Hope was much lighter than that 
expressed by his noble friend. He kaew 
there. were great authorities against him ; 
but, on the other hand, from what he had 
heard from marquis Cornwallis, and from 
a right hon. friend of his, who had long 
agape over the affairs of India { Mr. 

wilt he was induced to think the 
Cape of Good Hope a more important 
place than it had been represented on this 
occasion. But thinking thus highly as he 
did of the Cape, he considered it as far 
inferior indeed to Ceylon, which he 
looked upon to be, of all the places upon 
the face of the globe, the one which 
would add most to the security of our 
East-Indian possessions, and as placing 
our dominions in that quarter in a greater 
degree of safety than they had been in 
from the first hour that we set our foet on 
the continent of India. An hon. friend 
of bis, had lamented that we had nat sti- 
pulated for the retention of Cochin, and 
stated, that in the former negotiations 
lord Malmesbury had been instructed to 
insist upon its remaining in our possession. 
How far lord Malmesbury was instructed 
to insist upon, or recede from, certain 
points contained in that projet, he did not 
fee] himself now at liberty to state; but 
he believed no man would be inclined to 
say, that it must of necessity be an ulti- 
matum, because it was contained in a 
projet. Indeed one of the complaints 
which we had against the French upon 
that occasion was, that they wanted us, 
contrary to every diplomatic form, to 
give in our ultimatum first. He knew 
that it was the opinion, at that time, ofa 
noble marquis to whom he had before 
alluded, and who had rendered such 
essential services in India; but he was 
wrong in particularising India, for there 
was scarcely a quarter of the globe in 
which this country had not derived impor- 
tant advantages from the exalted talents 
and virtues of that noble person, who 
was now about to receive the last reward 
of his services, in putting the finishing. 
hand to a treaty which would give peace to 
the world, after a war in which he had 
had so large a share in averting from this 
country the dangers which threatened the 
most vulnerable part of our possessions—~ 
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that the retaining of Cochin was necessary 
to -the security of our Indian dominions. 
But the noble marquis, he was sure, did 
not. now retain the same opinion, because 
its importance then depended upon its 
being a frontier post, to secure us from an 
enemy whom we had since completely 
destroyed. It would not surely be con- 
ten for a moment, that, when the 
power of Tippoo Sultaun was entire, and 
when there was.a direct road from his do- 
minions into our’s, Cochin -was not . of 
infingtely more importance than it could be 
now when his dominions were in our pos- 
session. He did not wish to give a 
ludicrous illustration of this argument: 
but be was really so much astonished at 
what had been said upon this point, that 
he. could not help stating a case’ which 
appeared to him directly in ia with the 
sent. If we were to look into the 
ancient periods of our; history, when 
Scotland was a separate kingdom, hostile 
to us, and in strict alliance with France, 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed was a 
place of the greatest importance to us as 
a fortified frontier post; but surely it 
eould not be said to be of equal import- 
ance now, when Scotland and England 
are united into one kingdom. This parallel 
did not appear to him to be exaggerated; 
and if. Cochin was of no importance as a 
military post, he was inclined to think 
that its commereial value was not very 
great. As to the advantages that we 
must derive from the possession of Ceylon, 
i¢ was unnecessary for him to enlarge upon 
them ; they were too obvious not to be 
felt by every body. With regard to the 
Cape, he had before stated his opinion of 
xs value; but if we could not retain it 
without continuing the war, he thought 
ministers had acted wisely in giving it up 
upon the terms they had, because, in point 
of value, it was inferior to Ceylon and 
Trinidad. 
‘He now came to the consideration of 
eur situation in the West Indies; and he 
was decidedly of opinion, that, of all the 
islands which the fortune of war had put 
into our hands in that quarter, Trinidad 
was the most valuable; he should prefer 
_ it even to Martinico; undoubtedly as a 
protection to our Leeward Islands it was 
the better of the two, and, in point of 
intrinsic value, the more important. As 
to its value as a post from which we might 
direct our future operations against the 
ossessions of Spain in South America, 
it must be felt by every one to be the best 
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situated of any partin the Weet Indies. 
He had always been of opinion, that 
when it came to be a-question merely of 
terms between England and France, we 
ought to retain the possession of one of 
the-great naval stations in the West Indies, 
because our great want in that quarter 
was a naval port. The four great naval 
stations were Guadaloupe, Martinico, St: 
Lucia, and Trinidad; and those of Trini-. 
dad and Martinico were the best, and the 
former the.better of the two. o 3 

‘He would now trouble the’ House 
shortly upon the subject of our allies. 
With respect to the Porte we had done 
every thing that we were bound to do: 
nay. more—we had compelled the French 
to the evacuation of Egypt, and had sti- 
pulated for the integrity of her dominions. 
There was another object which we had 
obtained, and to which he did not think 
so much importance had been given as it 
deserved; he meant the establishment of 
an infant power, viz. the republic of the 
Seven Islands,’ which would perhaps have 
otherwise. fallen under the dominion of 
France: this certamly was an acquisition 
of great importance for this country, nob 
inferior, perhaps, to the possession of 
Malta itself. ‘The only answer he had 
heard upon the subject was, that there 
had been a treaty concluded between 
France and the Porte, by which the eva- 
cuation of. Egypt was stipulated'for; but 
it could not be for a moment doubted that 
it was to the exertions of this country, 
and to the brilliant achievements of our 
army and navy, that the evacuation of 
reyPt must be attributed; and if France 
had, by a diplomatic trick, taken the ad- 
vantage of this in two treaties, that could 
not derogate from the merit of this coun- 

With regard to Naples,.we were not 
bound to do any thing for her. She had 
even desired to be released from her en- 
gagements to us; but she was compelled 
to this by an over-ruling necessity; and 
the government of this country, in 
its conduct towards Naples, had only 
acted in conformity to its own interests, 
and that upon large and liberal grounds, 
in endeavouring to repair the fortunes of 
an ally who had given way only to force. 
The hon. gentleman had argued, that we 
ought to have guaranteed to Naples her 
dominions, because, from the contiguity 


of the Cisalpine republic to Naples, the 


French might, in pursuance of the treaty, 


‘evacuate their territories one day, and 
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re-enter them the next; but if, from the 
situation of Europe, the present stipula- 
tion could not effect the security of Naples, 
it must be obvious that any guarantee 
would be equally uuavailing. 

With regard to Sardinia, the same ob- 
servations were applicable ; for we were 
not bound to interfere for her, unless it 
was to be maintained that we were to take 
upon ourselves the task of settling the 
affairs of the centinent. But if we were 
unable to settle the affairs of that part of 
the continent’ which was in our own 
neighbourhood, with what effect of pro- 
piety could we attempt it in Italy? He 
was ready to grant that we ought to have 
claimed Piedmont for its sovereign, but 
could we have obtained it? Could we 
have procured its restoration, unless we 
could have disposed of the king of Etruria, 
unless we could have gained the Cisalpine 
and Ligurian republics, and driven the 
French from the mountains of Switzer- 
land? Unless we could have done all 
this, it would have been in vain to restore 
the king of Sardinia to his capital, sur- 
rounded as he would have been by the 
French, and by their dependent and 
affiliated republics. 

As to Portugal, every body must la- 
ment her misfortunes. But if it was right 
in her to ask to be released from her en- 
gagements to us, and if it was right in us 
to consent to it, then clearly we were 
absolved from any obligation to her, 
because an obligation which is put an 
eod to on the one side, can, upon no fair 
reasoning, be said to continue en the 
ether. As tothe cession of Olivenza, it 
certainly was not of any great importance ; 
but auch had been aid about the terri- 
tory which France had obtained from 
Portugal in South America, and a consi- 
derable degree of geographical knowledge 
had been displayed in tracing the course 
of rivers; but gentlemen should recollect, 
that a South-American and a European 
river were materially different; for when 
you were talking of the banks of a river 
in South America, it was io fact very 
often little less than the coasts of an ocean. 
It had been said, * you affect to guaran- 
tee the integrity of Portugal, but it is 
only after France and n have taken 
every thing they wished for.” But this 
again was not correct. The treaty of 
Badajos certainly did not give to France 
all she desired, because France, by a 
subsequent treaty, extorts another cession 
of still greater importance to her. 
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What happens then? Portugal has given 
up this second portion of her territory by 
force, when you interfere and cancel the 
second treaty, and bring them back to 
the stipulations in the first. To you, 
then, Portugal owes this difference in the 
limits of her South-American empire, 
and to her you have acted not only with 
good faith, but with dignificd liberality 

Fhe only remaining ally was the prince 
of Orange. From our ancient connexions, 
from our gratitude for the services of the 
house of Orange at the period of the Re- 
volution, from his connexion with our so- 
vereign, we could not but take a livel 
interest in his fate, and we had shown it 
by our conduct. He was not to be told 
of the guarantee of the constitution of 
Holland, without recalling to the recol- 
lection of the House the efforts we had 
made to defend, the unparalleled exer- 
tions we had used to restore him to his do- 
minions. Even onthe present occasion 
his interests had not been neglected. We 
did interfere for him; and we were todd, 
that his interests were at that time the 
subject of negotiation, and that he would 
receive an indemnity. Even if we were 
to take that upon ourselves, it ought not 
to stand in the way of a great national ar- 
rangement. Thus stood the case with 
eenre to our acquisitions and to our al- 
ies. 

But it had been said, that we ought to 
have obtained more; that we ought to 
have obtained something, to balance the — 
great increase of power which France had 
obtained; that we have given France the 
means of increasing her maritime strength, 
and, in short, that ‘* we have signed the 
death-warrant of the country.’ Now, in 
the first place, if we had retained all our 
conquests, it would not have made any 
difference to us in point of security. He 
did not mean to say, he would not have 
retained them all if he could; but they 
were no more important than as they 
would give us a little more or a little less 
of colonial power, and only tended to pro- 
mote our security by increasing our 
finance. But would the acquisition of alk 
these islands have enabled us to counter- 
balance the power which France had ac- 
quired on the continent? They would: 
only give usa littke more wealth; but a 
little more wealth would be badly pur- 
chased by a little more war: he should 
think so, even if we could be sure that 
one year’s more war would give it to us ; 
particularly when it was recollected, how 
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many years we had now been engaged in 
this contest. In speaking, however, about 
our resources, he would take upon himself 
to state (and he hoped the House would 
give him credit for some knowledge upon 
the subject), that if any case of necessity 
should arise, or if our honour should re- 
quire another contest, we were far, very 
ar indeed, from the end of our pecuniary 
resourses, which, he was happy to say, 
were greater than the enemy, or even the 
people of this country themselves, had an 
idea of. For the purpose of defence, or 
for the security of our honour, we had still 
yesources in abuadance; but they ought 
to be kept for those pu 
lavished away in continuing a contest, 
with the certainty of enormous expense. 
We might sit down in a worse relative 
situation than we were in at present, our 
object not obtained, our security not ef- 
fected. As tothe general point, we could 
not now think of balancing the powers on 
the cantinent. It was undoubtedly right, 
that if the French had conquered mueh, 
we ought also to endeavour to retain 
much; but in treating with France, we 
were not to consider what France had got 
from other countries, but what was the 
relative situation between us and France. 
Gentlemen had talked of the uti posss- 
detis; but France had not insisted upon 
the principle in her treaties with the powers 
en continent; she had not retained the 
possession of all she had conquered, and 
consequently we could not be justified in 
insisting upou that principle. He admit- 
ted, that if a country had increased in 
power and territory faster than its natural 
rival (for, without speaking hastily, he 
must consider France in that character), 
that might justify the engaging in a con- 
federacy to bring him back te his ancient 
strength; but if he had been able to dis- 
solve that confederacy, that would per- 
haps be the worst reasoa in the world why, 
when we came to make peace with him, 
we were to expect the more faveurable 
terms. It would be but bad reasoning, if 
one power were to say to esother, “ You 
are much toe powerful for us, we have not 
means of reduciag that power by 
faree, and therefore you must cede to us 
@ portion of your territeries, in order to 
make us equal in point of strength.’ Gen- 
tlemen might indoubeedly wisle this; but 
that which regulated wishes, would not 
regulate actions. Many things might be 
prayed for, that were hardly to be ex- 
pected in reality. But he did not see that 
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we were giving to the enemy all thie colo- 
nial wealth and maritime power which had 
been represented; what we gave back 
was nat only smaller than what we re- 
tained, but much of it was in a ruined 
state. He was therefore inclined to think, 
that, for many years at least, we should 
have the colonial trade, and that too in- 
creasing in extent and value. That we 
should not have been justified in asking for 
more, he did not mean to assert; but 
that we should have got more, or that we 
ought to have continued the war to in- 
crease our possessions, was & proposition 
to which he could not give his assent. 
Allusions had been made to former opi- 
nions and language; upon this subject he 
should only say, that, peace having been 
restored between England and France, 
forbearance of language and terms of re- 
spect were proper: but it would be affec- 
tation and hypocrisy in him to say, that 
he had changed, or could change, his 
opinion of the character of the persors 
presiding in France, until he saw a train 
of conduct which would justify that 
change. He would not now occupy. the 
attention of the House by entering inte a 
discussion of the origin of the war; the 
unjust aggression which was made upon 
us was established by recent evidence; but 
it was unnecessary to enter into it now, 
because, upon that subjebt, the opinion 
of the House and of the country was fixed. 
The great object of the war, on our part, 
was defenee for ourselves and for the rest 
of the world, in a war waged against most 
of the nations in Europe, but against us 
with particular malignity. Security was 
our great object; there were different 
means of accomplishing it, with better or 
worse prospects of success; and, accord- 
ing to the different variations of policy oc- 


- casioned by a change of circumstances, we 


still pursued our great object, security. 
In order to obtain it, we certainly did look 
for the subversion of that government, 
which was founded upon revolutionary 
principles. We never, at any one period, 
said, that, as a sine gua non, we insisted. 
upon the restoration of the old govern- 
ment of France; we only said, there was 
no government with which we could treat. 
This was our language up to 1796; but in 
RO One instance did we ever instst upon re- 
storing the monarchy; though, said Mr. 
Pitt, L do not hesitate to acknowledge, 
that it would have been more consistent: 
with the wishes of ministers, and with the 
interest and security of this country. L 
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oon crests . confess, a gave 
wp mn wita the test reluctance ; 
and r, shall, to my dying ase lament that 
there were not, on the part of the other 
powers of Europe, efforts corresponding 
to our own, for the accomplishment of 
that great work. There were periods, 
during the continuance of the war, in 
whieb I hed hopes of our being able to 
put together the scattered fragments of 
that great and venerable edifice; to have 
restored the exiled nobility of France ; to 
have restored a government, cértainly not 
free from defects, but built upon sober 
and regular feundations, in the stead of 
that mad system of innovation which 
threatened, and had nearly accomplished, 
the destruction of Europe. _ i. 

Me si fate meis paterentur ducere vitam 

Auspiciis, et sponte mef componere curas; 

UrbemTrojanam primam dulcesque meorum 

au ere colerem, Priami tecta alta mane- 

rent, : 

Et recidiva manu posuissem Pergama victis. 
‘This, it was true, had been found unat- 
tainable; but we had the satisfaction of 
knowing, that we had survived the vio- 
lence of the revolutionary fever, and we 
had seen the extent of its principles 
abeted. We had seen Jacobinism de- 
prived of its fascination; we had seen it 
stripped of the name and pretext of li- 
berty ; it had shown ieself to be capable 
only of destroying, not of building, and 
that it must necessarily end in a military 
despotism. He trusted this important 
lesson would not be thrown away upon the 
world. ing disappointed in our hopes, 
of being able to drive France within her 
ancient limits, and even to make barriers 
against her farther cursions, it became 
then necessary, with the change of cir- 
camstances, to change our objects; for 
he did not know a more fatal error, than 
to look only at one object, and obsti- 
nately to pursue it, when the hope of ac- 
complishing it no longer remained. If it 
became impossible for us to obtain the full 
object of our wishes, wisdom and policy 
both required that we should endeavour 
to obtain that which was next best. In 
saying this, he was not sensible of incon- 
sisteney, either in his former language or 
conduct, in refusing to treat with the per- 
son who now holds the destinies of France; 
because, when he formerly declined treat- 
ing with him, he then said, that if events 
should take the turn they had since done, 
he should have no objection to treat with 
hun. 
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He would now add but very little more 
to what he had said. He could not agree 
with those gentlemen who seemed to think 
that France had grown so much stronger 
in proportion to what we had. These 
gloomy apprehensions seemed to him to 
be almost wholly without foundation. This 
country always was, and he trusted al- 
ways would be, able to check the ambi- 
tious projects of France, and to give that 
degree of assistance to the rest of Europe 
which they had done upon this occasion ; 
aod he wished it had been done with more 
effect.. But when the immense acquisi- 
tions which France had made were taken 
into consideration on the one hand, it was 
but fair, on the other, to consider what 
she had lost in p ulation, in commerce, 
in capital, and Py habits of industry. The 
desolation uced by convulsions, such 
as France undergone, could not be 
repaired even by large acquisitions of ter- 
ritory. Comparing, therefore, what France 
has gai with what she had lost, this 
enormous increase of power was not quite 
so apparent as some gentlemen on thé 
other side seemed to apprehend. When 
he took into consideration the immense 
wealth of this country, and the natural 
and legitimate growth of that wealth, so 
much superior to the produce of rapacity 
and plunder, he could not but entertain 
the hope, founded in justice and in na- 
ture, of its solidity. This hope was 
strengthened by collateral considerations, 
when he looked to the greet increase of 
our maritime power; when he contem- 
plated the additional naval triumphs that 
we had obtained; when he looked to the 
brilliant victories of our armies, gained 
over the flower of the troops of France— 
troops which, in the opinion of many, 
were invincible,—when he reflected upon 
these glorious achievements, though he 
could not but lament our disappointment 
in some objects, he had the satisfaction of 
thinking, that we had added strength to 
our security, and lustre to our national 
character. Since the treaty which had 
taken place at Lisle, we had increased in 
wealth and commerce. But there were 
some important events which had given 
the greatest consolidation to our strength, 
and, as such, should not be forgotten. 
The destruction of the power of ‘Tippoo 
Sultaun in India, who had fallen a victim 
to his attachment to France, and his per- 
fidy to us, would surely be thought an 
important achievement. It had frequently 
been observed, that great dangers fre- 
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quently produced, in nations of a manly 
cast of mind, great and noble exertions ; 
so when the most unparalleled danger 
threatened the sister kingdom, the feelings 
of a gommon cause between the people of 
botb countries, had enabled them to ever- 
come prejudices, some of them perkaps 
laudable, and all of them deep-rooted, 
_ and led to that happy union, which adds 
more to the power and strength of the 
British empire, than all the conquests of 
one and indivisible France do to that 
country. These were consolations which 
he wished to recall to the recollection of 
thase who entertained gloomy apprehen- 
sions about the strength and resources ef 
Great Britain. : 
_ If any additional proofs were wanting, 
to Lys her ability to protect her honour 
and maintain her interests, let gentlemen 
look to the last campaign, and they would 
see Great Britain contending against a 
powerful confederacy in the North; they 
would see her fighting for those objects at 
once in Egypt and in the Baltic, and they 
would see her successful in both. We had 
shown, that we were ready to meet the 
threatened invasion at home, and could 
send troops to triumph over the French in 
the barren sands of Egypt, before a man 
could escape from Toulon, to reinforce 
their blocked-up army; we had met the 
menaced invasion by attacking France on 
her own coasts, and we had seen those 
ships which were destined for the invasion 
of this country, moored and chained to 
their shores, and finding protection only 
in their batteries. These were not only 
sources of justifiable pride, but graunds 
of solid security. What might be the fu- 
ture object of the chief consul of France, 
he knew not; but if it were to exercise a 
military despotism, he would venture to 
predict, that he would not select this 
country for the first object of his attack ; 
and if we were true to ourselves, we had 
little to fear from that attack, let it come 
when it would. But though he did not 
entertain apprehensions, yet he could not 
concur with those who thought we ought 
to lay aside all caution. If such policy 
were adopted, there would indeed be 
round for most serious apprehensions, 
fe hoped every measure would be adopt- 
ed, which prudence could suggest, to do 
away animosity between the two coun- 
tries, and to avoid every ground of irrita- 
tion by sincerity on our part. This, how. 
ever, on the other hand, was not to be 
done by paying abiect court to France. 
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We must d for security only upon 
ourselves. > however, the ar of 
France were correspondeat with our own, 
we had every prospect ef enjoying 8 long 
peace. He saw some symptoms that they 
were, though upor this he had no certain 
knowledge; but he would never rely upon 
personal character for the security of his 
semeagt & He was inclined to hope every 
thing that was good, but he was bound to 
act as if he feared otherwise. 

Mr. Foz rese and said:—At no time 
Sir, since I have had the honour of being 
a member of this House, did I ever give 
my vote with more heartfelt pleasure t 
I shall po the present sap iase in 
support o e preliminaries peace 
between this country and the French re- 
da And I own, Sir, that I think 

is majesty’s ministers, and the mover of 
the address, did very wisely in taking 
that moderate line, and in retraining from 
all those topics which might have dimi- 
nished the satisfaction which gentlemen 
must feel in assenting to the motion now 
before us. Yet, Sir, for my own part, I 
have no hesitation ia saying, that had 
even the word honourable” been intro- 
duced into the vote, I should not have 
declined assenting to it ; for I will be bold 
tosay, that unless the peace be honourable, 
it ought not to come before us. Whether 
the epithets safe and honourable be con- 
vertible, 1 will not now inquire; but of 
this I am sure, that among individuals, 
and much more among nations, honour 
is the most essential means of safety, .as 
it is the first, and I had almost said the 
only legitimate ground of war. With 
regard to another term made use of by 
the noble lord, I cannot so readily agree 
with him. I cannot conceive hew the 
term glorious peace could be applied. 
A glorious peace can only ensue from a 
glorious war, and such an epithet I never 
can apply to the late war. 

Those who have argued the subject 
before me have very fairly divided it into 
two heads: Ist. Whether this peace be 
preferable to a continuance of the war? 
this is certainly the most material point : 
and Zndly, Whether a better peace could 
have been obtained? The last point can- 
not easily, be ascertained. If we could 
have had a better peace without running 
the risk of continuing the war, his majesty’s 
ministers would undoubtediy have been 
very blameable in not making a better. 
But I should like to have it proved to me, 
how ministers could have made a better. 


V3] 
Sir, I was glad to hear the noble lord, 
whoee speech I admired so much in all 
the maiao points of it, lay down that libe- 
ral system of policy, that what is gained 
does not of itself make peace so much 
the better; nor what is not gained, make 
it eo much the worse. We have gained 
Ceylon and Trinidad; valuable acquisi- 
tions both. We have not gained the Cape, 
and I am not one of those who regret that 
we have not, for, from its destination, we 
shall have all the benefits of that posses- 
sion without any of the expense of it. Per- 
haps, Sir, I do not agree with the hon. gen- 
tleman, who considers any acquisitions in 
the Mediterranean as secondary and sub- 
erdinate pomts to Ceylon and Trinidad. 
The noble lord, considering the subject 
in a commercial point of view, says the 
Dutch did not possess Minorca, and yet 
they carried on the principal part of the 
Levant trade. But it is not in this point 
of view that I contemplate the question. 
Desiring peace most ardently, and think- 
ing and hoping it may be a lasting one, I 
still cannot put entirely out of my consi- 
deration the possibility of future wars 
between the two countries. In any such 
event, surely Malta would be a more im- 
alae possession than either Ceylon or 
rioidad. 

From this digression I return to the 
question, Why are we to suppose that 
better terms of peace could have been 
obtained? I wish to know, Sir, what 
soa could have been made upon 

rance that would have induced her to 
consent to better terms. And here I can- 
not help repeating, that though 1 admired 
much of the noble lord’s speech, the part 
I most admired was that in which he ap- 
plied the epithet ‘ unsatisfactory ;” an 
epithet chosen with singular felicity to the 
state of the continent, fairly confessing at 
the same time, that nothing gave him any 
reasonable hope of much mending it. But 
it has been urged, that France could not 
hurt this country. Not hurt it! That 
nothing can be more chimerical than the 
project of invading this country, I am as 
firmly convinced as any mancanbe. But 
are there not many other points which, at 
this late hour of the night, I will net dis- 
cuss? Is there any man so blindly fond 
of the union with Ireland, so widely satis- 
fied with the measures that have been 
adopted with respect to that country, as 
to say that the danger of a French force 
being in Ireland is not at least greater 
than the danger of an English force land- 
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ing in France? The only question then 


is, Whether by pressure of war we could 


prevail upon France to cede to us Malta 
or the Cape? Could we have prevailed 
upon her by ure upon her colonies ? 
o, for that had been already done. By 
— upon the European territory of 
rance? at idea is absurd: By pres- 


sure upon her finances? Here, Sir, I 
cannot but admire the judicious conduct 
of his majesty’s ministers. They have 
not sought to delude us by the jargon of 
of their predecessors, aod by senseless 
assertions of the French being on the 
brink, and in the very gulf of bank- 
ruptcy. They had too much good seuse 
todo it. They re another mode of 
conduct. They well knew, that, by in- 
sisting upon Malta or the Cape, they must 
have made peace on less dignified terms, 
or they must have continued the war. 
That we might have gone on with the 
contest, I am not prepared to deny. I 
am not blind to the resources of the coun- 
try. I see one resource while [ am speak- 
ing. The income-tax is only mortgaged 
for fifty-five millions of debt. It might 
have been mortgaged for as much more; 
but these resources, says the noble lord, 
and justly, ought to be reserved for the 
defence of our honour and our indepen- 
dence. I come, then, to this conclusion, 
that there was little probability of our 
gaining better terms of peace. 

I proceed next to the question, Whe- 
ther we ought to have accepted these 
terms, or to have continued the war? 
1 know a noble earl who sits on the same 
side of the House with myself, has called 
the peace a complete surrender, a capitu- 
lation of our safety; but yet, in the pro- 
gress of that noble earl’s speech, I dis- 
covered that he begged to be understood 
as not preferring another year of war to 
what he calls this complete surrender. 
Sir, it happens to many gentlemen, in 
the heat and hurry of argument, to be 
guilty of a little oratorical exaggeration. 
The expression of the noble earl seems to 
me to be of that description. I confess, 
Sir, I thought myself to be the last per- 
son to contemplate another year of war. 
But I now find I am absolutely warlike, 
compared with that noble earl. Yet 
though I cannot go so far ashe does, | 
am still of opinion that another year of 
war would have been dreadful. Let me put 
one or two plain questions to the House. 
Let me ask every man who hears me, what 
has been the state of the poor for the two 
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last years? What have we seen through- 
, outthe country, in every sown and parish? 
We have seen the poor depending upon 
alms, We have seen themass of the | ge 
ple living upan charity, all levelled by 
the most dangerous equality, an equality 
of claims tobe fed; claims destroying 
true charity-—Charity do I call it? Sir, 
one of the worst features of the present 
times is, that charity loses almoat its na- 
ture. The claims were irresistible. The 
miser felt it his indispensable interest to 
give, as well asthe humane. The indus- 
trioua and the idle, the honest and the dis- 
salute, were all to be fed alike; far, how- 
ever you might prefer relieving the former, 
could not suffer the latter to perish. 
shink I shall not at this time of day be 
told, that this evil was unconnected with 
the war. Have not the events of the laat 
three months established that convection. 
We have hed a most abundant harvest, as 
well got in as it was plentiful in its produce. 
I know it did reduce the price of grain, 
and, in some degree, the prices of otber 
kinds of provision. But we saw that the 
prices be sfterwards to rise again, 
ly because the fall had been mare 
yapid than was natural. But what was the 
effect as soon as peace came? The fall 
from that time was much more rapid and 
gansiderable thaa it had been from the 
period of the harvest to the peace. Let 
gentlemen contemplate this picture. Let 
them say whether the outlines of it be not 
correct, and thea let me ask them, can 
gay man doubt, undersuch circumstances, 
whether it be not better for the people to 
eat, than that we should possess the Cape, 
ar ever Malta, could we have gained them 
at such a price? Another question I would 
ask ia, whether gentlemen ever remember 
any event that was received with so much 
joy es the peace with France? But 1 
may be told, that that joy was much 
greater among the lower classes of the 
people. Be it ao, for the sake of argu- 
ment. Why, then, I say, that this is 
only an additional proof of their having 
connected in their minds the idea of plent 
with the prospect of peace. But it is 
added, that this popular joy was indiscri- 
minating, and that the people never 
stopped to inquire about the terms. Most 
correctly true, I believe, is this assertion. 
But what does it prove? It only proves 
that the people were so goaded by the 
war, that they preferred peace almost upon 
any terme. 
Sir, there are many persons who think 
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and lament. that the peace is a glorious 
one for France. If the peace be glorious 
for France, without being inglorious to 
England, it will not give me any concern 
that it isso. Upon this point, the feel- 
ings and opinions of men must depend in 
& great measure upon their conceptions of 
the causes of the war. If one of the 
objects of the war was the restoration of 
the ancient despotism of France, than 
which I defy any man to produce in the 
history of the world a more accursed one; 
if, I gay, that was one of the objeets of 
the war, why then, | say, it is to me an 
additional recommendation of the peace, 
that it has been obtained without the 
accomplishment of such an object. My 
undisguised opinion.is, that if the ceali- 
tion for tbe restoration of the Bourbons 
had succeeded, the consequences would 
have been amongst all the kings of Europe 
@ perpetual guarantee against all le 
who might be essed by any of them 
in any part of the world. All countries, 
therefore, must be benefited by the failure 
of such a project, but none more so than 
great Britain. To the people of this 
cqunotry the consequences would have 
been fatal. Refer te the page of history. 
Had the coalitign in the reign of Charles 
lst established such a guarantee, would 
the liberties of the people have been pre- 
served against the house of Stuart, os 
would Hampden have gained the im- 
mortal victory he did? To come lowes 
dowo: had such a guarantee existed in 
later times, would the Revolution of 1688 
have been able to maintain itself? I say, 
therefore, that there could not have been 
apy gteater misfortune to the world than 
the success of that coalition for restoring 
the Bourbons to the crown of France. 
Sir, the noble lord, to whom I have 
had such frequent occasion to allude, 
does not, I am sure, expect me to agree 
with him in opinion upon the earlier 
periods of the war. Upon those periods, 
and upon the situation of France at that 
time, I differ with him directly. I have 
always conceived that we carried on a 
war against the freedom and independence 
of France. Sir, I knew I shall be told 
that France was the first to declare war; 
but this I contend is no proof of her 
having been the aggressor. We refused 
to hear an. authorized negociator who was 
sent to us; we took no steps to procure 
reparation or disavowal of the acts com- 
plained of; and all writers that I have 
ever read upon the law of nations, agree 
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that the country which refases to hear 
what another bas to propose, is to be 
considered the aggressor. The right hon. 
gentleman who has just sat down, has 
urged it as a maxim, and I am not pre- 
pared to deny it, that whenever the 
executive government places us at peace 
with another country, we are bound to 
with decency of the government of 
country. If thisbe true with respect 
to the conduct we ought to adopt after 
peace is made, is it not equally our duty 
to abstain from harsh and insulting Jau- 
guage before war ie declared? Let gen- 
tlemen recollect the language of that 
right hon. gentleman in December 1792. 
Let them remember what inflammatory 
topics he urged, what invectives he made 
use of at the very time he was proposing 
that we should abide by our system of 
neutrality. 

Sir, the pretended grounds of the war 
were the navigation of the Scheldt, the 
decree of the 19th of November, and 
other acts of the French government. 
With respect to Holland, it was no cases 
Jeederis, for she did not desire your 
assistance. And here, Sir, let me remind 
the House, that one of the indemnities 
we have obtained for that war, is from 
that very ally whom we pretended we 
entered into the war to defend. But, for 
my own part, I must confess that I always 
understood the object of the war to be 
the restoration of the house of Bourbon. 
Not that I mean to say that it was the 
ssne gua non; but I contend that the 
avowed it with confidence, prosecuted it 
with perseverance, adhered to it with 

tinacity, and relinquished it with dif- 

Ity. But they now affirm, that, not 
bemg able to obtain what they wished, 
they contented themselves with securing 
what they could; that they had a second 
best object, a succedaneum to put up in 
case of necessity. Yet who amongst us 
ever thought that that succedaneum, that 
second best object, was Ceylon and Tri- 
nidad ? Whoever imagined that they who 
hed held forth such mighty objects, would 
ever have admitted the acquisition of an 
island in the East and in the West to be 
thet “ indemnity for the past, and secu- 
rity fow the future,’ for which they had 
so obstinately and leudly insisted ? 
‘IT come now, Sir, to the third diviston 
of the question :—the subject of guaran- 
tees. Suppose you had got, says the 
right hon. gentleman, a guarantee for 
Naples or for Piedmont, how would. you 
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hate enforced it? I admit the justice of 
his conclusion; but surely I had no right 
to expect this from the “ Deliverer of 
Europe.” I had no right to expect that 
he, of all men living, would have argued 

inst our interfering io favour of Na- 
ples or of Piedmont, because we had not 
the means of doing it succesefully.—I 
have now, I hope, sufficiently convinced 
the House, that in the terms and tone of 
the treaty I pees coincide with the 
noble lord. I approve of the terms. I 
think the noble secretary has very wixely 
tempered firmness of conduct with mode- 
ration of tone. But farther than thie I 
cannot go with him. I cannot gree with 
him upon the time in which treaty 
was made. It comes, in my opinion, 
many, many years too late. FE would put 
it to the House, whether, at the period 
when we were most railed st and reviled 
for advising pacific measures, any man 
supposes for a moment that peace would 
not have been made upon terms equally 
advantageous with these? Does any man 
doubt that France, upon the breaking out 
of the war, would have acceded to much 
better terms? Does any man doubt that 
she would then have relinquished Holland, 
and perhaps abandoned even her designe 
upon the Netherlands? Would she not 
have given us better terms, both in the 
East Indies and the West? I urge this, 
Sir, with the more earnestness, in order to 
repel the idea of our being forced into the 
war. I know there were some gentlemen 
who admitted that she did not wish to 
commence hostilities with us at that time, 
and who told us, that she meant only to 
give us the privilege of being devoured 
the last. But might we not, I repeat, at 
every period since, have obtained better 
terms of peace than we have done? Could 
we not have negociated with more effect 
after the surrender of Valenciennes? At 
length a new government was established, 
and a negotiation was entered into at 
Paris. ‘That negotiation failed, from the 
extravagant pretensions of his majesty’s 
ministers. A second negotiation was 
afterwards begun at Lisle. Whatever may 
have been said of that negotiation, I would 
ask, how could we hope for success from 
it, when it now appears that the sentiments 
of the members of the cabinet were so 
various and so opposite? when we find 
that one of those ministers now thinks 
that peace to be a good one which gives 
up the Cape; a possession which, another 
minister contended, could not be aban- 
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doned without committing a crime de- 
serving the severest punishment. But 
that negotiation, we have been told, was 
entered into,- not so much from any 
pacific inclination on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, as in compliance with 
the sentiments of the public. We have 
more than once heard them rejoice in its 
failure, and avow that they recurred to it 
for the purpose of facilitating the adop- 
tion of a solid system of finance. Such a 
motive operates now no longer. At 
Jength, in January 1800, the chief consul 
of France makes a direct overture of 
ace. What answer did we return? 
hy, that the most effectual mode of 
facilitating peace would be to restore the 
Bourbons; that, indeed, was not the onl 
means, but. it was left to the Frenc 
government to suggest any other. Was 
it the most likely method to prove our 
 epaeas wishes to ask Buonaparté to cut 
is own throat; for the first effect of the 
restoration of the Bourbons would, in all 
pone have been the sacrifice of his 
ife? But were the other means at which 
we hinted, the possession of Ceylon and 
Trinidad? Would not Buonaparté at 
that time have given us up both these 
islands—aye, and the Cape into the bar- 
ain? e might then have had Egypt 
y the convention of El-Arish. The 
lant Abercromby would not, indeed, 
ve fallen covered with laurels in the 
Jap of victory, nor would our brave army 
have acquired such immortal honour; but 
we should at least have had Egypt with- 
out the loss of blood or of treasure. And 
what would then have been the case in 
Europe? The chief consul might not 
erhaps have relinquished the Nether- 
ands, nor the left bank of the Rhine. 
But in Italy he had only the Genoese 
territory: we had nothing then to resist 
to the south-eastward of the Alps, and 
the forces of our allies were victorious to 
the frontiers of France. Then did the 
right hon. gentleman ransack the English 
language for. epithets of severity and 
invective against the man whom he now 
contends we ought to treat with such 
decorum. But here I must do that right 
hon. gentleman the justice to acknow- 
ledge, that he confessed he indulged in 
that invective because it. pleased him, but 
that it would be no obstruction in his 
mind to any other negotiation which 
circumstances might ender it proper to 
enter into with him. At that time the 


consideration of the want of the stability 
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of the government operated with conei- 
derable power. I urged then, and stil} 
urge, that the question of the stability or 
instability of the government ought not 
to be treated as of great consequence. I 
recalled to the recollection of the House, 
that none of the convulsions or changes 
of the French revolution, none of the 
shocks and contentions of the different 
parties, had produced any material alte- 
ration in the relations which France esta- 
blished with foreign powers. She had, 
at an early period, made peace with 
Prussia, and with that power she sedu- 
lously preserved that peace during all the 
stormy times that succeeded the ratifica- 
tion of it. But, Sir, we were told by 
his majeaty’s ministers to pause. We did 
pause from January 1800 to October 
180], and we have added 73 millions of 
debt since the impertinent answer, for L 
can call it by no other name, returned to 
the overtures of the chief consul. In: 
other words, Sir, we have added as much 
to our national debt in that short period, 
as the whole of our debt consisted of 
from the period of the Revolution. to the 
seven years’ war. This pause of his ma- 


jesty’s ministers cost five times as much 


as all the duke of Mariborough’s cam- 
paigns. 

But it is said, that the case was altered 
by the defection of our allies; and the 
noble lord asks us, whether we would 
trust to the chance of reviving a third 
coalition, and the consequent expenditure 
of blood and treasure? Sir, I say the. 
experience of the first coalition would 
have been quite sufficient to have deterred 
me from attempting any other, and the 
argument would have applied with as 
much strength many years ago, as it does 
at the present moment. The noble lord 
next alludes to the principles and power 
of France. For my own part, I never had. 
much dread of French principles, though 
I certainly have no slight apprehension of 
French power. Of the influence of France 
upon the contment, I am as sensible as 
any man can be; but this is an effect 
which I do not impute to the peace but to. 
the war. It is the right hon. gentleman 
himself who has been the greatest curse 
of the country by this aggrandisement of. 
France. To France we may apply what. 
that gentleman applied formerly on an- 
other occasion—we may say, . 

Me Tenedon, Chrysenque, et Cyllam 
Apollinis urbes, 
Et Scyron cepisse. 
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He is the great prominent cause of all 
this greatness of the French republic. 
How did we come into this situation? By 
maintaining a war upon grounds origi- 
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Sir, for my own part, I cannot help 
thinking that the encouragement given to 
the arts and sciences, the increasing 


| patronage in France of agriculture and 


nally unjust. lt was this that excited a | of commerce, will make the minds of the 


spirit of proud independence on the part 
of the enemy: it was this that lent him 
such resistiess vigour: it was this that 
gave them energy and spirit, that roused 
them to such efforts, that inspired them 
with a patriotism and azeal which no opposi- 
tion could check, and noresistance subdue. 

If I am asked what my opinion is of 
the future, my reply is, that, to put us in 


complete enjoyment of the blessings of 


peace, small establishments alone are 
necessary. It is by commercial pursuits 
and resources that we must attempt to 
compensate for the aggrandisement of our 
ancient rival: to cope with him in large 
establishments, in expensive navies and 
armies, will be the surest way to unnerve 
our efforts and diminish our means. Sir, 
I am not sanguine enough, though I think 
and hope the peace will be lasting, to cal- 
culate on a seventy years’ peace. But 
still I am sanguine to a certain degree in 
my expectations, that the new state of 
France will turn the disposition of her 
people to a less hostile mind towards 
‘this country. I do think that Buona- 
parté’s government is less likely to be 
adverse to Great Britain than the house 
of Bourbon was. God forbid that I 
should insult a fallen family; but the in- 
terests of my country compel me to say, 
that the chief consul cannot have a more 
inveterate spirit, and a more determined 
hostility towards us, than the house of Bour- 
bon had. It has been said with truth, that 
the trade of France has been nearly an- 
nibileted ; but I believe, the accounts from 
the interior of France do not represent 
her to be in a desolate state; and for 
Heaven’s sake Jet us not forget, that the 
revolution has produced the effect of 
removing many of those internal griev- 
ances under which France groaned under 
the old government. It has abolished the 
corvées, a most vexatious tax ; the feuda- 
lities, the odious and unjust immunities of 
the rich from the payment of taxes; it 
has abolished the privileges of the nobi- 
lity, not those privileges which place the 
y as a berrier between the crown 
and the people, but those privileges which 
-enabled them to tyrannise over and op- 
ress their inferiors:—in a word, the 
rench have made those reforms which 
we did two centuries ago. 
(VOL, XXXVI_] 


people more pacific. It is a notorious 
fact, that the joy with which the French 
received the communication of the peace, 
was quite as great and as sincere as it was 
in this country. The chief consul well 
knew, that in making peace he fulfiiled 
the desires of the people whom he governs, 
as much as his majesty's ministers accom- 
lished the wishes of the people of Eng- 
and. What, then, remains to be consi- 
dered, but this affair of commerce ? 
Many persons are fearful that our com- 
merce will suffer from the competition of 
France. I have nosuch fears. As far as 
our trade can be attacked by the rivalship 
of France, I think that rivalship will do 
us good. If, as some of you think, the 
weight of our taxation will enable France 
to rival us, is not that, I would ask, an 
additional argument in favour of peace? 

The right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, alludes to the principles and power 
of France. Of the fieier he is no longer 
afraid, though he is of the latter. If this 
be the case, is it not rather strange that 
he should think of assailing principles by 
guns and pikes and cannon; but that, 
when he is afraid of the power of France, 
he would make peace?. Sir, principles 
never were, and never will be annihilated 
by force. I never had so much dread as 
some gentlemen had of French principles. 
I never conceived that they would have 
much influence in this country. I never 
thought that Paris, under the dominion of 
Robespierre held out a very inviting ex- 
ample to the British capital. Sir, the 
French revolution was calculated to fix 
men’s minds more eagerly upon the ques- 
tion of liberty. But, was the sword the 
best means of opposing it? Disgrace and 
defeat might have tended to weaken it in 
the opinion of many, but victory and 
glory only gave it additional currency 
and credit with the great mass of the 
people. 

I proceed now to a subject connected 
with our domestic situation; I mean 
Ireland, which one noble lord seems to 
think has been treated with a delicatehand. 
Of the union with Ireland I will not at 
this late hour enter into an investigation ; 
time will best show whether it be likely to 
strengthen the connexion between the 
two countries, But when we hear of this 
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mixture of delicacy and firmness, let me 
ask what delicacy there was io the burn- 
ings and massacres? The noble lord has 
been incautious in the selection of his 
words; he has spoken of indulgences to 
be granted to the people in consequence 
of the peace. Is the substitution of 
common law for martial law, or the resto- 
ration of the Habeas Corpus, to be con- 
sidered as an indulgence? Sir, there 
were times in which these were considered 
as sacred pillars of the constitution, not 
as indulyencies. If they are restored to 
vigour, I shall receive them asa right. I 
cannot be grateful for.them es a boon.— 
Sir, I have nothing more to say, but to 
thank the House for the attention with 
which they have honoured me, and to beg 
ena for having trespassed on them so 
ong. I rejoice at the peace—cordially, 
sincerely, heartily rejoice at it. I hope 
it will be lasting. I believe it will; but 
to the last hour of my life I shall never 
cease lamenting that it was not made years 
ago, when we might perhaps have had 
better terms, but when we could certainly 
have had as good as those which have been 
submitted to us this dav. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
after the able arguments that had been 
advanced in favour of the question, it 
was difficult to find any topics that had 
not before beenalludedto. It had always 
appeared to hi, as well as to many others, 
that the duty of negotiation commenced 
when all hopes of continental aid in check- 
ing the power of France were at an end. 
Fis predecessors had been of this opinion, 
and had. twice sought a negotiation, 
though their efforts had been unsuccessful. 
As soon, therefore, as his majesty had 
been gracivusly pleased to deliver the 
authority of the country into the hands 
of the present ministers, they had thought 
it necessary to follow the same example. 
They had commenced a negotiation, and 
their efforts had been crowned with suc- 
cess. A comparison had been made be- 
tween the terms which were proposed at 
Lisle, and those which had now been 
agreed upon; but it should be recollected, 
that since the negotiation at Lisle, the 
national debt of this country had increased 
no less than 150 millions. Atthat nego- 
tiation it was proposed to restore to France 
and her allies all that had been taken 
from them; a measure that must have 
been more dangerous to us at that time 
than it could be at present, because 
Tippoo Sultaun was then in force, and 
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in connexion with France. In the Medi- 
terranean, we did not then stipulate for 
the establishment of the republic of the 
Seven Islands, which now form a barrier 
to Turkey on the eastern side. In the 
West Indies we were in possession of 
Cape Nicola Mole and Jeremie, -in addi- 
tion to our other conquests; them we 
agreed to.give up, keeping only the Cape 
and Trinidad. Upon the whole, he was 
decidedly of opinion that the terms now 
obtained were more favourable for the 
country than those proposed at Lisle.— 
He then entered into an examination of 
the present articles, which he contended 
were calculated very much to effect the 
security of our Eastern and Western pos- 
sessions. To those who wished to con- 
tinue the war for the purpose of reducing 
the power of France, he wished to state, 
that another campaign could not be made 
at a less expense than forty millions, and 
a perpetual annuity (except for the ope- 
ration of the sinking fund) of two mil- 
lions per annum, in addition to our other 
burthens. Even certain success would 
not have been worth sucha price. He 
erfectly concurred with his noble friend 
in thinking that we ought to watch with 
care any tendency to increase the colonial 
system of this country. He was by no 
means satisfied of the wisdom of those 
whose object seemed to be to prevent 
France from becoming a commercial 
power. He wished to see France pos- 
sessed of commerce; he wished to see 
her possessed -of interests which would 
make her conscious of our maritime 
power. He wished to see her possessed 
of interests which, in the case of. an 
unfortunate rupture, we might have the 
means of attacking. A right hon. friend 
of his used to say, that in this contest we 
had gained all which we had not lost; 
but in concluding this treaty we had 
acted with the greatest honour and good 
faith to our allies; we had preserved all 
our ancient dominions, and had made 
important acquisitions both in the East 
and in the West. Independent of all 
this, an arrangement had been made with 
the powers of the North, by which our 
rights had been fully recognised and 
secured ; and finally, that great and most 
beneficial measure, the union with Ire- 
land, had been carried intocomplete effect. 
We had closed the contest with consoli- 
dated power, and-with augmented means, 
which he was convinced would make the 
power of this country equal to that of 
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France. He was ready, however, to 
acknowledge, that it depended upon the 
wisdom of government and of that 
House, whether this peace should be a 
blessing or a misfortune. On the part of 
the king’s present ministers, he could only 
say, that the peace which had been made 
honestly, should be kept faithfully. No 
encouragement should be given to any 
rsons, whatever their character mighit 

, to subvert the present government of 
France. -It would require the utmost 
caution to accomplish all the objects 
which they had in view; they ought to 
adopt a line of conduct, not of suspicion 
and jealousy, but of prudence and cir- 
cumspectien ; and he was bound in can- 
dour and fairness to state, that it would 
be necessary to provide new means of 
security, such as were never before known 
in time of peace. If he were asked, 
whether this was founded upon a suspicion 
of the sincerity of the enemy? he would 
answer, No; but he could not look upon 
the map of Europe, without being con- 
vinced that such was the conduct which 
their duty prescribed to them. The sys- 
tem to be adopted must be one plainly 
directed to the security of the country; 
not calculated to promote patronage or to 
excite jealousies. He flattered himself 
that when the subject came to be investi- 
gated, it would not be found difficult to 
adopt a system of defence, which would 
be fully adequate to the security of the 
country. He could not help expressing, 
upon this occasion, his sense of the danger 
to which this country would be exposed, 


if proper measures were not adopted for | 


its security. There were many other 
points necessary to be provided for, but 
which it was unnecessary to enter into at 
present ; nor would he, at that late hour, 
have troubled the House with his senti- 
ments, but for the imputation which had 
been thrown out against him for keeping 
an improper silence. 

The motion was agreed to without a 
division ; and the House adjourned at half 
past three in the morning. 


Nov. 4. Sir Edmund Hartopp brought 
up the Report of the Address to his ma- 
jesty, on the preliminaries of peace with 

rance. 

- Mr. Henry Lascelles said, that as he 
bad supported the war, it became bis duty 
to give his reasons for voting in favour of 
the peace. He had always considered, 
that the best way of opposing the politics 
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of France, was by stemming the torrent 
of ber military progress; but he did not 
now thiok it in the power of this country 
to prevent the acquisitions of France upon 
the continent. He was of opinion, that 
the glorious achievements of our navy 
had placed this country in a situation of 
honour ; and considered that the exertions 
we had made, would be viewed by history 
as highly meritorious. Although he had 
given his vote for the preliminaries, yet, 
when he considered the state of France, 
he could not rejoice at the peace without 
a mixture of anxiety and apprehension ; 
and in giving his vote, he had done it in 
full confidence that ministers would con- 
tinue the military and naval strength of 
the country, upon that establishment 
which would prevent France from sud- 
denly making any attempt against us; 
and that they would also keep a strict 
watch to prevent the effect of those pria- 
ciples which he considered the most serious 
evil against which we had to contend. 
Mr. Windhum* rose and said :—Sir; in 
the present stage of this business, and in 
a House so little numerous, I am not dis- 
posed to take up the subject in the way 
in which I should have wished to cunsi- 
der it, had I been able, with tolerable sa- 
tisfaction to myself, to deliver my senti+ 
ments in the debate of last night. Some- 
thing, however, I wish to say, founded in 
@ great measure on what then took place. 
All that I heard, and all that I saw, on 
that occasion, tends only to confirm more 
and more the deep despair in which I am 
plunged, in contemplating the probable 
consequences of the present treaty. 
Notwithstanding some lofty talk which 
we heard of dignity and frmness, and 
which I shall be glad to see realized, and 
a happy quotation, expressive of the same 
sentiments, from my right hon. friend not 


*«< During the prorogation of parliament 
in 1801, the new ministers settled prelimi- 
naries of peace with France and her allies. 
This measure Mr. Windham regarded, not 
less in the terms than in the principle, as 
highly dangerous to the interests of the coun- 
try. On the first discussion of this subject, 
which was upon an Address of thanks to his 
majesty, he was unable to deliver his senti- 
ments; buton the following day, when the 
report of the Address was brought up, he 
pronounced the celebrated speech which he 
afterwards published in the form of a pam- 
phlet, by subjoining to it an Appendix, which 
is valuable tor the information it contains, 
as well as for the vigour with which it is com- 
posed.” Ainyot's Lite of Mr. Windham, p. 48. 
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now present (Mr. Pitt), the real amount 
of what was said, seems to be little more 
than this :—that France has, to be sure, 
the power of destroying us, but that we 
hope she will not have the inclination ;—~ 
that we are under the paw of the lion, but 
that he may happen not to be hungry, 
and, instead of making a meal of us, may 
turn round in his den, and go to sleep. 
This is not stated in so many words; but 
it will be difficult to show, that it is not 
the fair result of the arguments. 

That I should have lived to see the day, 
when such arguments could be used in a 
British House of Commons!—that I 
should have lived to see a House of Com- 
mons, where such arguments could be 
heard with patience, and even with com- 
placency! The substance of the statement 
is this. We make peace, not from any 
necessity actually existing (my hon. 
friends, with great propriety, reject that 
supposition),* but because we foresee a 
period, at no great distance, when such a 
necessity must arise ; and we think it right 
that provision for such a case should be 
made in time. We treat, or, to take at 
once the more appropriate term, we capi- 
tulate, while we have yet some ammuni- 
tion left. General Menou could do no 
more. General Menou could do no more 
in one sense ; but in another hedid, I fear, 
# great deal more,—a point to which I 
must say a word hereafter: he did not 
abandon to their fate those whom he had 
Invited to follow his fortunes, and to look 
up to him as their protector. Both, how- 
ever, capitulated; and upon the plain and 
ordinary grounds of such a proceeding, 
namely, that their means of resistance 
' Must soon come to an end, and that they 
had no such hopes of any fortunate turn 
in their favour, as to justify a continuance 
of their resistance in the mean time. The 
conduct of both in the circumstances sup- 
posed, was perfectly rational; but let us 
recollect, that those who stand in such 
circumstances, be they generals or be 
they nations, are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, conguered ! I know not what other 
definition we want of being conquered, 
than that a country can say to us, “ we 
can hold out, and you cannot; make 
peace, or we will ruin you :” and that you 


*It would have been too much to have 
urged the plea of poverty in acountry, which 
was at that moment exciting the envy and 
Feat hre of all the world by its exorbitant 
wealth. | 
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in consequence, make peace, upon terms 
which must render a renewal of hostilities, 
under any provocation, more certainly fa-: 
tal than a continuation of that war, which 
you already declare yourselves unable to 
bear. 

If such be the fact, we may amuse our- 
selves with talking what language we 

lease; but we are a conquered people. 

uonaparté is as much our master, as he 
is of Spain or Prussia, or any other of 
those countries, which, though etill per- 
mitted to call themselves independent, : 
are, as every body knows, as completely 
in his power, as if the name of department 
was already written upon their foreheads. 
There are but two questions: Is the rela- 
tion between the countries such, that 
France can ruin us by continuing the war? 
and will that relation in substance remain 
the same, orrather will it not be rendered 
infinitely worse, by peace, upon the terms 
now proposed ?—If both these questions 
are answered in the affirmative, the whole 
is decided, and we live henceforward by 
sufferance froin France. : 

Sir, before we endeavour to estimate 
our prospects in this new and honourable 
state of existence, I wish to consider, for a 
moment, what the reasonings are, that 
have determined our choice, as to the 
particular mode of it; and why we think 
that ruin by war must be so much more 
speedy and certain, than ruin by peace. 
And here I will take pretty much the 
statement given by the hon. gentlemen 
who argue on the other side. 

I agree, that the question is not, whe- 
ther this peace be good or bad, honour- 
able or dishonouruble, adequate or inade- 
quate ; whether it places us in a situation 
better or worse, than we had reason to 
expect, or than we were in before the war. 
All these are parts of the question, and 
many of them very material parts; but 
the question itself 1s, whether the peace 
now proposed, such as it is, be better, or 
not, than a continuation of hostilities ?— 
Whether, according to a familiar mode of 
speech, we may not go farther and fare 
worse ?— Whether, to take the same form 
in a manner somewhat more developed 
and correct, the chances of faring better, 
compared with the chances of faring 
worse, and including the certainty of the 
intermediate evils, do not render it ad- 
viseable upon the whole that we should 
rest contented where we are. 

This I take to be the statement of the 
question, on the present, and on all simi- 
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lar occasions ; nor do I know of any addi- 
tion necessary to be made, except to ob- 
serve, that in estimating the terms of 
‘e in the manner here proposed, you 
are not merely to consider the physical 
force, or pecuniary value, of the objects 
eaienedl but also the effect which peace 
made in such and such circumstances, is 
likely to have on the character and esti- 
mation of the country; a species of pos- 
sessicn, which, though neither tangible 
nor visible, is as much a part of national 
strength, and has as real a value, as any 
thing that can be turned into pounds and 
shillings, that can be sold by the score or 
hundred, or weighed out in avoirdupois. 
Accordingly a statesman, acting for a 
great country, may very well be in the 
situation of saying,—I would make peace 
at this time, if nothing more were in ques- 
tion, than the value of the objects now 
offered me, compared with those which I 
may hope to obtain: but when I consider 
what the effect is, which peace, made in 
the present circumstances, will have upon 
the estimation of the country; what the 
weakness is which it will betray; what 
the suspicions it will excite; what the 
distrust and alienation it will produce, 
in the minds of all the surrounding na- 
tions ; how it will lower us in their eyes; 
how it will teach them universally to fly 
from connexion with a country, which 
neither protects its friends, nor seems any 
longer capable of protecting itself, in 
order to turn to those, who, while their 
vengeance is terrible, will not suffer a hair 
of the head to be touched, of any who 
will put themselves under their protection ; 
—when I consider these consequences, 
not less real, or permanent, or extensive, 
than those which present themselves in 
the shape of territorial strength or com- 
mercial resources, I must reject these 
terms, which otherwise I should feel dis- 
posed to accept, and say, that, putting 
character into the scale, the inclination of 
the balance is decidedly the other way. 
Sir, there isin all this nothing new or 
refined, or more than will be admitted by 
every one in words; though there seems 
so little disposition to adhere to it in fact. 
—If we refer to the practice of only our 
own time, what was the case of the Falk- 
land Islands and Nootka? Was it the 
value of these objects, that we were going 
towar for? The one was a barren rock, 
an object of competition for nothing but 
seals and sea-gulls; the other a point of 
land in a wilderness, where some obscure, 
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though spirited, adventurers had hoped 
that they might in time establish a trade 
with the savages for furs. Were these 
objects to involve nations in wars? If 
there was a question of their doing so, it 
was because considerations of a far differ- 
ent kind were attached to them— consi- 
derations of national honour and dignity ; 
between which and the objects them- 
selves, there may often be no more pro- 
portion, than between the picture of a 
great master, and the canvas on which it 
Is painted. 

f I wished for authorities upon such a 
subject, I need go no farther than to the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), who has re- 
curred to a sentiment produced by him 
formerly with something of paradoxical 
exaggeration (though true in the main), 
namely that wars for points of honour 
are really the only rational and prudential 
wars in which a country can engage. 
Much of the same sort is the sentiment of 
another popularteacher, Junius, who, upon 
the subject of these very Falkland islands, 
says, in terms which it may be worth while 
to quote, not for the merit of the language, 
nor the authority of the writer,—though 
neither of them without their value,—but 
to show what were once the feelings of 
Englishmen, and what the topics chosen 
by a writer, whose object it was to recom- 
mend himself to the people: ‘* To depart 
in the minutest article, from the nicety 
and strictness of punctilio, is as dangerous 
to national honour, as it is to female 
virtue. The woman who admits of one 
familiarity, seldom knows where to stop, 
or what to refuse ; and when the counsels 
of a great country give way in a single in- 
stance, when they are once inclined to 
submission, every step accelerates the ra- 
pidity of their descent !" 

We are not therefore, according to the 
present fashion, to fall to calculating, and 
toask ourselves, what is the valueat market 
of such and such an object, and how much 
it will cost us to obtain it. If these ob- 
jects alone were at stake, I should admit 
the principle in its full force; and should 
be among the first to declare, that no 
object of mere pecuniary value could ever 
be worth obtaining at the price of a war; 
but when particular points of honour are 
at stake, as at Nootka or the Falkland 
islands (without inquiring, whether in 
those cases the point of honour was either 
well chosen, or rightly estimated); andstill 
more, where general impression, where 
universal estimation, where the conception 
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tobe formed of the feelings, temper, power, 
policy, and views of a great nation are in 
question, there to talk of calculating the 
loss or profit of possessions to which these 
considerations may be attached by their 
price at market, or the value of their fee-sim- 
ple, is like the idea of Dr. Swift, when he is 
comparing the grants to the duke of Marl- 
borough, with the rewards of a Roman con- 
que‘or, and estimates the crown of Jaurel 
at two-pence. 

The first question fora great country to 
ask itself,—the first in point of order and 
the first in consequence,—is this: is the 
part which I am about to act consonant to 
that high estimation which I have hitherto 
maintainedamong the nations of the world? 
Will my reputation suffer ?*—whether 
that reputation relate to the supposed ex- 
tent of its means, to the vigour and 
wisdom of its counsels, or to the upright- 
ness of its intentions. If, in any of these 
ways, the country is to sustain a loss of 
character; if the effect of what is pro- 

osed be to render it less respected, less 
fooked up to, less trusted, less feared; if 
its firmness in times of trial, its fide- 
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* The answer to be given to this question, 
in the case of the present treaty, will be best 
ascertained perhaps by recurring to what hap- 
pened when the terms of the treaty were first 
declared. It was some time before any body 
could be found to believe them. The first re- 
porters, when they stated that every thing 
was given up, except Ceylon and Trinidad ; 
that Demerara, Cochin, the Cape, Malta, 
all were gone; were treated as persuns who 
were joking, or who were themselves the 
dupes of some idle joke put about by the op- 
position. Nobody could believe that the 
terms of the treaty were in reality such as 
that description represented them. On the 
continent, where the speculations are apt to 
be more refined ; after some time given to 
disbelief, the difficulty was solved by the sup- 
position of secret articles. ‘“ Some great ad- 
vantages were to be secured to Great Britain 
of another kind:;” * Buonaparté was to abdi- 
cate:” ‘“ Louis the 18th was to be restored :” 
&c. &c. Itnever entered the thought of any 
one, that the state of things was finally to 
prove, what it appeared in the first instance ; 
and that from mere impatience of contest, 
from sheer impotence of mind, Great Britain 
had thus suddenly stopped in her career, 
dropped down as ina fit, and, abandoning all 
her means of defence, was rolling herself in 
the dust at the feet of her adversary, regard- 
less of what in future was to becume of her, 
and looking to nothing but such temporary 
respite, as “the satiate fury” of the toe, or 
some feeling still more degrading to her, 
might happen to yield. 
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lity to its engagements, its steady adhe- 
rence to its purposes through all fortunes. 
are to be called in question; it must be a 
strong necessity indeed, stronger than any 
which I believe to exist in the present 
instance, that ought to induce it even to 
listen to counsel liable to be attended 
with any of these consequences. It must 
be a weighty danger, that in the scales of 
a great country, can be allowed to balance 
the loss of any part of its dignity. What 
then shall we say of a country, which, 
abandoning from the outset every consi- 
deration of this sort, will not wait till it 
becomes insecure by ceasing to be 
respectable, but becomes unrespectable by 
ceasing to be secure? Which drops at 
once at the feet of its rival? Which 
begins by a complete surrender of its 
security ; and suffers fame, character, dig- 
nity and every thing else to go along 
with it? 
_ Whether such is the situatiun of this 
country, we shall judge better by taking a 
short view of the terms of the proposed 
peace. The description of these is simple 
and easy:—France gives nothing, and, 
excepting Trinidad, and Ceylon, England 
gives every thing. Ifit were of any con- 
sequence to state what in diplomatic 
language was the basis of this treaty, we 
must say, that it had no one basis; but 
that it was the stalus quo, on the part of 
England, with the two exceptions in its 
favour, of Ceylon and Trinidad; and the 
ult possidetis, with the addition of all the 
other English conquests, on the part of 
France. But what may be the technical 
description of the treaty, is, comparatively, 
of little importance. It is the result that 
is material, and the extent of power and 
territory, now, by whatever means, actu- 
ally remaining in the hands of France. 
The enumeration of, this, liable indeed in 
part to the disputed, but upon the whole 
sufficiently correct, may be made as 
follows : 

In Europe.—France possesses the whole 
of the continent,* with the exception of 


* This position will not be thought to have 
become less commanding by the completion 
of an event, which, lost as this country Is to 
all feeling of its situation, does seem to have 
produced some slight sensation, namely, the 
extinction of the Cisalpine Republic, and the 
reproduction of it under the new form and 
titie of the Italian. Those who before Joubt- 
ed, to what degree Buonaparté was master of 
Europe, may find here wherewithal to settle 
their opinion. Itis not the mere assumption 

* 
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Russia and Austria. If it be said, that 
parts of Germany, and the northern courts 
of Denmark and Sweden are not fairly 
described as being immediately under the 
control of France, we must balance this 
consideration by remarking, the influence 
which France possesses in these govern- 
ments, and the commanding position 
which she occupies with respect to 
Austria, by the possession of Switzerland 
and Mantua, and those countries which 
have been considered always, and twice 
in the course of the present war, have 
proved to be the direct inlet into the heart 
of her dominions. 

In Asia,—Pondichery, Mahé, Cochin, 
Negapatam, the Spice Islands. 

In Africa,—the Cape of Good Hope, 
Goree, Senegal. 

In the sea that is enclosed by these 
three continents, which connects them all, 
and furnishes to us in many respects our 
best and surest communication with them, 
-—the Mediterranean,—every port and 
post except Gibraltar, from one end of it 
to the other,® including the impregnable 


of so much new territory, or of so much new 
dominion at least, over a territory already 
dependent; nor the new danger arising from 
thence to Austria (either of them circum- 
stances, that in former times, would have set 
the continent in a flame), but what the state 
must be of the powers of Europe, whoever 
they are, when they can sit quiet spectators 
of this proceeding, without daring to stira 
step to prevent it. The assumption of this 
territory, thougn it be only a change ia the 
form of the dominion exercised over it, must 
‘by no means be considered as of little im- 
portance. As has been well observed (vide 
Cubbett’s Register, vol. 1, page 114), the use 
to be made of a country, in any state of inde- 
pendence, however nominal, is by no means 
the same, as when that country is placed at 
once in the hands of the governing power. 
France is mistress, it is true, of Spain and 
Prussia, and vf Holland, Switzerland, Genoa, 
Tuscany, and all the south of Italy; but not 
tw the same degree of the two former coun- 
tries, as she is of the others; nor of the 


Otbers, in the same manner as she !s of the ' 
new Italian Republic. There may be a dif- | 


ference of several weeks. 

* Among the posts and ports included in 
this description, we must not omit to particu- 
-‘larize the island of Elba, with its port, Porto 
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and invaluable port of Malta; so as to 
exclude us from a sea, which it had ever 
before been the anxious policy of Great 
Britain to keep in her hands,—and to 
render it now, truly and properly, what it 
was once idly called, the sea of France. 
In the West Indies,—St. Domingo,* 


inasmuch as it was expressly stipulated, that 
it was to form part of the territories of the 
new king of Etruria,—a king made by France; 
in the wantonuess of her malice, and as a 
inockery of the ancient sovereigns of Europe. 
The possession of the island, however, in this 
way was not thought sufficient; and therefore, 
thx:t nothing might be wanting to mark that 
perfect contempt of good faith which has 
never failed to be manifested by the republic 
in all her transactions with other countries, 
Elba was to be obtained by a secret treaty 
with the king of Spain,—the chief of the house 
of which the king of Etruria was a member. 
The consequence was, that when Austria in 
the treaty of Luneville, and England in the 
late preliminary treaty, thought that they had 
left this island, such as it had always been 
before, part and parcel of the duchy of Tus- 
cany, they found it, to their great surprise, 
rising up against them, as a separate posses- 
sion in the hands of France, ready to be em- 
ployed for the more easy subjugation of 
Naples, and for whatever other purposes 
France might have to prosecute in that quarter 
of the world.—It is not easy to conceive an 
instance of more contemptuous imposition on 
one side, nor of more furlurn and pitiable ac— 
quiescence on the other. 

* Great doubt seems to be entertained at 
this moment, whether France will or will not 
finally obtain possession of St. Domingo; and 
great exultation to be felt in consequence by 
thuse, who, a few months ago, upon the 
prone that the conquest of St. Dumingo, by 

‘rance, was necessary for the security of our 
| own islands, had consented to so extraordi- 
' nary a measure as the sending out an immense: 

armament, from the enemy’s ports, in the 
| interval between the preliminary and the de- 
| finitive treaties. The probability is, that 
France will succced, so far at least as to keep 
possession of part of the island; but should 
she not, then all the terrors affected to be 
| felt at the establishment of a black empire, 
| will return with ten-fold force; for the blacks 
will remain masters,—and masters after having 
| tried their powers in a regular contest with 
Enropean troops,—not to mention the hosti- 
| lity which they may well be suspected to con- 
, ceive against us, who after vaiious treaties 


Ferrajo. This little island, small in extent, acd negotiations, the vature of which may 
but nut small in consequence, and rendered require hereafter a little examination, finally 
nobly conspicuous at the close of the day, by , Jent our assistance to the scnding out a force, 
the last parting rays of British glory, which : intended for the purpose of bringing them 
felt upon it, was supposed by the provisions ; back to slavery. Should the other event 
Of the treaty of Luneville. to. have been | happen, and France obtain possession of St. 
left indirectly only in the power of France; ' Doiningo, it may then well be a question, 
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both the French and Spanish parts, Mar-| a word dreadful to be pronounced, to all 


tinico, St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, Tobago, 
Curaco. 

In North America,—St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, with a right to the fisheries in 
the fullest extent to which they were ever 
claimed; Louisiana (so it is supposed ),* 


how long we shall remain in possession of 
Jamaica. So little can ordinary men enter 
into that profound scheme of policy, which 
would give to your enemy at a peace, or even 
before peace was concluded, what you had 
yourself been artempting to acquire during 
the war, at the expense of more than ten 
thousand men, and probably of twice as many 
millions of money. 

* What is here supposed is now found to 
be the fact. By a secret treaty settled with 
Spain, on the 2ist March, 1801, but not to 


who consider the consequences with which 
that cession is pregnant, whether as it acts 
northward, by its effects upon the United 
States, or southward, as opening a direct 
passage into the Spanish settlements in 
America. 


dually but not slowly, till the mouths of the 
Mississippi shall be united with the sources 
of the St. Lawrence, will soon make them 
feel the want of that security which they have 
hitherto derived from an intervening ocean: 
and against a new and unconsolidated mass 
of states, will finally effect that, which it re- 

uired only ten years to accomplish against 
the old and well-compacted governments of 
Europe. In the mean-while we may employ 
ourselves in considering, what is likely to be 
her control over the cunduct of America as 


be declared till after peace with England, or | respecting this country; what the danger to 
till ministers should be found, who, previously ; Canada, and to that portion of our trade, 
to peace, would suffer France to do what she | which is carried on with those countries ; 


pleased, Spain cedes to France the possession 
of Louisiana, aud with it, as is supposed, that 
of the two Floridas. It is impossible to pre- 
tend that this event was one which could not 
have been foreseen. It was foreseen by the 
treaty of Utrecht; it was foreseen by the fears 
o every reflecting American; it was pointed 
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what the effect of a French establishment in 
Louisiana and the Floridas, joined to what 
France will have in St. Domingo, Martinique, 
and Guadaloupe, upon the whole of our West- 
Indian interests and possessions. 

But it is on the other side, and towards 
the South, that the scene is most awful; 


out to the people of America, nearly six years | where we behold the whole wealth of the new 
ago, not only as an event likely to happen, | world lying exposed in goodly prospect, and 
but as likely to happen in the very mode: France, with no other point to settle than the 
which we have now seen (vide Cobbett’s | moment when it may suit her convenience to 


Register, page 199.) Putting foresight out of 
the question, the fact must have been known, 
had the ministers here either dared to ques- 
tion France, or instead of allowing France to 
negotiate for her allies, insisted on treating 
directly with those powers themselves. 

Dreadful is their responsibility, by whom 
these precautions have been neglected, and 
by whom these things have finally been suf- 
fered to happen. But the crime or madness 
of those who have caused these evils, is less 
to us than the evils themselves. France has 
hitherto reckoned her progress by states and 
kingdoms: she may now count by continents: 
she has established herself in the new world. 
By the possession of these countries, placed 
as they are, and combined with those which 
before belonged to her, slie will hold, as by a 
sort of middle handle, the two great divisions 
of this quarter of the globe, and will brandish 
these continents like the blades of that tre- 
mendous instrument, which did such signal 
service in the patriot hands of lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

The consequences of this acquisition in one 
of the two hemispheres (North America) are 
well detailed, in different parts of the work 
above referred to [See p. 44, 199, 253, and 
265]. France, planted now in the same con- 
tinent with the United States, cutting them 
off from some of their richest districts, ex- 
tending her settlements behind them, gra- 
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take possession of it. Buonaparté, established 
in Louisiana, has as ready an access to the 
treasures of the Spanish mines, as any banker 
has to his strong bos. Thanks to those who 
have given him the key of them. ‘The wealth 
of Shain will from henceforward, directly and 
immediately, and with no necessity for any 
intermediate process, be the wealth of France: 
and let no man flatter himself with the hope, 
that it will become in her hands, what it was 
in those of its former possessors, the means 
of enfeebling strength, and relaxing industry 
andexertion. In succeeding to the riches of 
Spain, there is no ground to hope, that France 
will succeed to her weakness or folly. She 
will better profit by the example of her prede- 
cessors, and will keep her wealth in a due 
and perfect subordination to the higher and 
dearer interests of her ambition. Her mines 
will be only the store-house of her power. 
She will see, in these dark repositories, no- 
thing but a magazine of future wars; which, 
like winds from the cave of olus, will rush 
forth to sweep the earth, and level whatever 
may yet be found to oppose the final accom- 
plishment of her wishes. 


Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque 
rocellis : 
Africus, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 


An open boat in the Bay of Biscay, with 
all the storms of heaven raging for its de- 
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Ia South ig pian rpeluaar rapa 
rara, Berbice, Essequibo, taken by us an 
now ceded ; Guians, and by the ‘effect of 
the treaty, fraudulently signed by France 
with Portugal. just before the signature of 
theee preliminaries, a tract of country ex- 
tending to the river Amazon, and giving 
to France the command of the entrance 
into that river. Whether, by any secret 
article, the evils of this cession will prove 
to have been done away, time will: dis- 
cover. In fact, (be that as it may), 
France may be said to possess the whole 
of the Spanish and Portuguese settlements 
upon that continent. For who shall say, 
that she has not the command of those 
settlements, when she has the command 
of the countries to which they belong ;— 
ewm custodit tpsos custodes? She has, in 
truth, whatever part of the continent of 


struction, does not present an image of more 
unequal contest, than Great Britain struggling 
with a power, which combines against her 
the old world and the new; which to the 
force of nearly the whole continent of Europe, 
to something in Asia, to much in Africa, and 
more in the West-Indies, adds the naval re- 
sources of the continent of North America, 
and the wealth of the Spanish mines. 

All these latter dangers, be it remembered, 
are created solely and exclusively by the peace. 
While war continued, these resources could 
never have gone to the enemy; they mighit, 
at any moment when necessity had been 
pressing, or hope in Europe had become 
extinct, have been secured to ourselves. The 
fear of this was probably the cause which pre- 
served so long tu Spain and Portugal the no- 
minal independence which they have enjoyed. 
But these advantages (we shall be told) could 
only be obtained by war; and war is ruin.— 
Not exactly indeed to every country; because 
to France it has proved the means of empire 

greatness; and even in Great Britain, up 
to the period of the ninth year of war, the 
progress of ruin did not seem to be very 
alarming. We shall know, before long, what 
the efficacy is of that provision, whic ve 
and sober men have made for the happiness 
and safety of their country, in peace. 
| © There is no chance that the evils of the 
peace in this respect will be done away, what- 
ever may become of the particular cession 
here alluded to. Between the boundary 
settled. by the treaty of Madrid and the 
bou now conteded for, in whatever 
treaty this latter is to be found, the difference 
is so small as hardly to be worth disputing. 
Either will give to France the command of 
the river Amazon. In this wew the French 
may possibly concede the point: unless in- 
deed the assurances given by our ministers, 
that they meant to do so, may be a reason 
with them for maintaining it. 
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South America she chooses to occupy; 
and as far as relates to the Spanish part, 
without even the necessity, a necessity 
that probably would not cost her much, 
of infringing any part of the present 
treaty. 
Such is the grand and comprehensive 
circle to which the new Roman empire 
may be soon expected to spread, now 
that peace has removed all obstacles, and 
opened to her a safe and easy passage 
into the three remaining quarters of the 
globe. Such is the power, which we are 
required to contemplate without dismay! 
under the shade of whose greatness we 
are invited to lie down with perfect tran- 
quillity and composure! I should be glad 
to know, what our ancestors would have 
thought and felt in this situation? what 
those weak and deluded men, so inferior 
to the politicians of the present day,* 
the Marlboroughs, the Godolphins, the 
Somers, the king Willlams, all those who 
viewed with such apprehension the power 
of Louis 14th; what they would say toa 
peace, which not only confirms to France 
the possession of nearly the whole of 
Europe, but extends her empire over 
every other part of the globe. Is therea 


* There have always been, in the House of 
Commons, some half-dozen or dozen sensible 
men, whe having found out, that Great Bri- 
tain was an island: have been of opinion that 
all continental connexions are injurious, and 
calculated only to fill the pockets of those, 
who, in return for English guineas, bad no- 
thing to give but the valour and military 
talents of their subjects. As the progress of 
reason is slow, this party had remained for a 
century or more in a very obscure minority, 
opposed by all who for their wisdom or talents, 
or supposed knowledge of public affairs, had 
figured at any time in the history of the coun- 
try. But oppressed as the party had long 
been, they have lived to see the day, when 
their opinions are at length triumphant; and 
when the ministers of the country, with the 
full approbation of parliament and of the ne- 
tion, are settling a treaty of peace upon g 
formal recognition of their principle, and de- 
clare in substance, that Great Britain has 
no longer any concern or interest in the affairs 
and situation of the continent. It is only 
unfortunate, that time has not yet been given 
to evince the truth of this principle by expe- 
rience. When it shall be seen that the renun- 
ciation of foreign connexions, and retreat 
into our insular resources, shall have pro- 
duced no harin, but that, on the contrary, 
the power and prosperity of Great Britain 
shall have risen higher than before, then will 
this doctrine have recejved its full and final 
eonfirmation. 
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man of them, who would not turn m 
his coftin, could be sensible to a twen- 
tieth part of that which is passing, as 
perfect matter of course, in the politics 
of the present moment? 

But to allthese mighty dangers we have 
it seems one great security to oppose ; not 
that degrading and bastard security to 
which I have before adverted, and to 
which, I fear, I must again recur—that 
France ig dassata if not satiata; that 
having run down her prey, she will be 
content to spare it, and be willing for 
awhile to leave us unmolested;—but a 
national, sober, well-founded security, ap- 
plicable to the supposition that she may 
not be wanting in the will to hurt us, but 
will happily not possess the power. This 
great security, we are told, 1s our wealth. 
We are, it seems, so immensely rich, 
our prosperity stands on so sure and wide 
sp basis, we have sucha pyramid of gold, 
so beautifully constructed, and so firm! 
put together, that we may safely let in all 
the world to do their worst against it ; they 
can never overturn it, and might spend 
ages in endeavouring to take it to pieces. 
We seem to consider our commercial 
prosperity, like those articles of property, 
timber, marble, and others of that sort, 
which, however valuable, may be safely 
left unguarded, being too weighty and 
bulky to be carried away. 

Sir, the first circumstance tbat strikes 
one in this statement, is, that cdd incon- 
sistency, by which a country that makes 

eace on account of its poverty, is to rest 
its whole hope of security in that peace, 
upon its wealth. If our wealth will 
protect us, it isa great pity that this dis- 
covery was not made long ago; it would 
have saved us many years of painful 
struggle; have kept in our hands a great 
additional portion of these very means 
of protection; and have lessened con- 
siderably the dangers against which such 
protection is wanted. But wealth, I fear, 
abstracted from certain means of using it, 
carries with it no powers of protection, 
either for itself or others. Riches are 
strength, in the same manner only as they 
are food. They may be the means of 
procuring both. But we shall fall into a 
great a folly, asin the fable of Midas, if 
we suppose that when we have laid down 
our arms, and surrendered our fortresses, 
our wealth, alone, can afford us any pro- 
tection. Icannot therefore, for my own 
‘ part, understand what it meant by this, 

unless it be, that by superiority of capital, 
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and priority of market, of which I allow 
the effects to be immense, we might, if 
things were left to themselves, in a fair 
competition, in a fair race, still kee 
a-head of our competitors, in spite of all 
the multiplied advantages which France 
will now possess. This might be so; 
though it is by no means clear that it 
would. But the competition will not be 
left to its natural course. This game 
will not be fairly played. Buonaparte is a 
piayers who, if the game is going against 
im, will be apt to pick a quarrel, and 
ask us, if we can draw our swords. 
And here, perhaps, it is time to remark 
the singular fallacy, which has ran 
through all the reasonings of gentlemen 
on the other side ; that, namely, of sup- 
posing that in discussing the present ques- 
tion, the peace, such as it is, the state 
which is to be contrasted with the con- 
tinuance of the war.—They forgot, or 
choose that we should forget, that this 
peace may, at any moment, at the mere 
pleasure of the enemy, be converted into 
a new war; differing only from the other, 
by the ground which we in the mean-while 
shall have lost, and the numerous advan- 
tages which the enemy will have acquired. 
There is not the least reason why this 
ina if the enemy should so please, 
should be any thing more than a mere 
piece of legerdemain, by which they 
shall have got possession of Malta, have 
established themselves in all their new co- 
lonies, have perhaps re-entered Egypt, 
have received back twenty or thirty 
thousand seamen, and have otherwise put 
themselves into a situation to recommence 
the war, with new and decisive advan- 
tages. If they do not immediately take 
this course, will be, simply, because they 
will hope to succeed as well without it; 
or, because they choose to defer it tilla 
more Convenient opportunity: the means 
will, at every moment, be in their power. 
Two suppositions are, therefore, always 
to be made, and two comparisons to be 
instituted, when we talk of the merits of 
this peace: Ist, That the enemy will 
choose to adhere to it; or, 2dly, that 


* See Etat dela France, by Hauterive, a 
work published at Paris, in 1800, imme- 
diately under the direction of the French g0- 
vernment, and universally understood to 
intended as a sort of manifesto of their sen- 
timents. See also the various regulations 
introduced for the prohibition of our mem- 
factures, even io the interval between the 
preliminary and definitive treaties. 
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they will break it: and the two com- 

to be formed in. consequence are, 
lst, The comparison between a continua- 
tion of the war and a state of peace, such 
as peace will be under the present treaty; 
and 2dly, a comparison of the war, so 
continued, with such a war as France 
may revive at any moment after the pre- 


sent tresty shall have taken effect. 
What 


years, what do we suppose it must be, 
when, to replace us, where we now are, 


we must begin by the recovery of that 


list of places, which the present treaty 
has given up? France, therefore, will be 
under no necessity af going to war with 
us; and nothing but her own intemperance 
and inselence, and an opinion of our en- 
darance and weakness, beyond even what 
they may be found to deserve, can force 
upon us that extremity. She has much 
sarer and safer means of going to work; 
means, at the same time, sufficiently 
quick in their operation to satisfy any ordi- 
nary ambition; she has nothing to do but 
te trust to the progress of her own 
power in peace, quickened, as often as 
she shall see occasion, by a smart threat 
ef war. I cannot conceive the object, 
which a judicious application of these two 
means is not calculated to obtain. A 
peace, such as France has now made, 
mixed with proper proportions of a sea- 
sonable menace of war, is a specific, 
for the undoing of a rival country, which 
seems to me impossible to fail.—Let us 
try it in detail. mgt one sharia by an 
rangement with that indep wer, 
Spain, similar to the arragement which, 
m violation of the treaty of Utrecht, 
Ptoduced the surrender of Louisiana, and 
of the Spanish half of St. Domingo,* 


° A few weeks before the above discourse 
was delveved, this would have beena mistake, 
ler the treaty of Utrecish equally provided 
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condition and feelings of the 
country would be, in this latter case, 
namely that of a renewed war, I need 
hardly point out. The dread in fact of 
what they would be, will operate so 
strongly, that the case will never happen. 
The country will never.bear to put itself 
in a situation, in which the senee of its 
own folly will press upon it in a way so 
impossible to be endured. At all events, 
with its present feelings and opinions, the 
country never can go to war again, let 
France do what sbe will; for, if we are 
of opinion, that war, continued at pre- 
sent, must be ruin in the course of a few 
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should obtain the cession (which would 
be in violation of no treaty), of all the — 
Spanish settlements in America: would 
you consider that as an occasion of war ? 
Suppose Portugal, the integrity of whose 
possessions is in some sense or other 
guaranteed to her, but who is not pre- 
vented, I presume, by that guarantee from 
parting with any of them that she pleases, 
should choose, in kindness to France, to 
make over to her any of those settlements 
which she, Portugal, still retains,—would 
that, again, be a cause of war? By these 
two-ways, without the infraction of an 

treaty, without any act which could be con- 
strued to be an aggression, much less 
which we should be inclined to treat as 
such, might France render herself com- 
pletely mistress of the continent of South 
America. Is there any commercial claim, 
then, that France could set up, any com- 
mercial regulation which she could intro- 
duce, either in her own name, or that of 
her allies, of a nature the most injurious 
and fatal to our commerce, which we 
should make a case of resistance, and 
think of magnitude enough to involve the 
nation in another war ?——The augmenta- 
tion of her marine. To which professedly 
she means to direct all her efforts, and the 
increase of her establishments to any 
amount that she pleases ; these are objects 
which it would be perfectly ridiculous to 
talk of, or to suppose that we should make 
the subject even of the most friendly ree 
monstrance. Indeed, according to the mo- 
dern doctrines of not interfering in the 
internal concerns of another country, I 
do not understand upon what pretence 
the armament of a state can ever become 
a subject of representation, since nothing 
sure is so completely an isternal concern, 
as what any nation does with its own mi- 
litary or naval forces, upon its own soil, 
or in its own harbours. But setting aside 
these smaller objects, suppose France was 
to re-invade Egypt; was, without waiting 
even for the form of a surrender from the 
order, to take forcible possession of 
Malta; was to land a body of troops in 
Greece, and either in that way, or by 


against the cession of any of these settlements 
as against the cession of St. Domingo; but it 
is one of the distinguishing characters of the 
late preliminaries,—and a most alarming one 
it is—that contrary to the almost uniform 
practice, they revived no former treaties; so 
that the treaty of Utrecht, a3 respecting this 
country and France, muy be now considered 
as abrogated, 
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succours to Paswan Oglow, was to overset 
the government of the Porte ;—would 
you be able, on any of these occasions, to 
satisfy those by whose opinions it is now 
the fashion to guide the counsels of states, 
that an interest existed sufficiently strong 
to call for the interference of this country, 
to prevent the mischief much less to 
‘redress and vindicate it when done? 
Why, Sir, we know that in the present 
state of opinions and feelings, and upon 
the principles on which the present peace 
thas been made, not only no one, but 
hardly all of these put together, would 
drag the country into a renewal of hostili- 
ties, though, as is evident, its very exist- 
ence might depend upon it. The conse- 
uence is, that France is our mistress; 
at there is nothing she can ask, which 
she must not have (she has only to 
threaten war, and her work is done ); 
—that all the objects of interest and 
ambition which France can have in view, 
lie open before her to be taken pos- 
session of whenever she pleases, and 
without a struggle: her establish- 
ments will accumulate round us, till we 
shall be lost and buried in them: her 
pore will grow over us, till, like the 
gures in some of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
we shall find all our faculties of life and 
motion gradually failing and deserting us: 
Torpor gravis alligat artus ; 

Mollia cinguntur tenui preecordia libro. 

If, in this last extremity, we should make 
any desperate efforts and plunges, that 
might threaten to become troublesome, 
and give us a chance of extricating our- 
selves, she will call in the aid of her arms, 
and with one blow put an end at once 
to our sufferings, and our existence. 

Sir, are these idle dreams, the phantoms 
of my own disordered imagination? or 
are they real and serious dangers, the 
existence of which no man of common 
sense, let his opinions of peace be what 
they may, will attempt to deny? The 
utmost that any man will pretend to say, 
is, that he hopes (and so do I) that the 
evils apprehended will not happen; and 
that great as the risk may be, he thinks it 
preferable to those riske, which would 
attend a continuation of the war. None 
but the most weak or inconsiderate, if | we to suppose, that they bave renounced 
they are not disaffected, or absorbed and | those designs, just when they seem to 
lost in the sense of some immediate per- | touch the moment of their highest and 
sonal interest, will feel, when they shall | fullest accomplishment ? When there is 
well understand the subject, that there is} but one country, that remains between 
any Cause of joy or rejoicing. France and the empire of the world, then 

- Here it is then, that I must advert again | is the moment, when we choose to sup- 


to that topic of consolation (miserable 
indeed must our state be, when such are 
our topics of consolation), to which, in 
order to make out a case not perfectly 
hopeless, we are willing to have recourse, 
and which, more I believe than any reliance 
upon our wealth, does really support us, 
in the situation to which we are reduced, 
This is the idea, that from some cause or 
other, from some combination of passions 
and events,—such as no philosophy can 
explain, and no history probably furnish 
an example of,—-the progress of the revo- 
lution will stop where it is; and that 
Buonaparté like another Pyrrhus,—or 
rather like that adviser of Pyrrhus, whose 
advice was not taken, instead of pro- 
ceeding to the conquests of new worlds, 
will be willing to sit down contented in 
the enjoyment of those which he has al- 
read : 


Sir, the great objection to his hope, to 
say nothing of its baseness, is its utter 
extravagance. On what possible ground 
do we believe this ? Isit in the general na- 
ture of ambition? Is it in the nature of 
French ambition? Is it in the nature of 
French revolutionary ambition? Does it 
happen commonly to those, whether na- 
tions or individuals, who are seized with 
the spirit of aggrandizement and acquisi- 
tion, that they are inclined rather to 
count what they possess, than to look 
forward to what yet remains to be ac- 
quired? If we examine the French 
revolution, and trace it correctly to its 
causes, we shall find that the scheme of 
universal empire was, from the beginning, 
that which was looked to as the real cen- 
summation of its labours ; the object first 
in view, though last to be accomplished ; 
the primum mobile that originally set it in 
motion, and has since guided and governed 
al] its movements. 

The authors of the revolution wished to 
destroy morality and religion. They 
wished those things as ends; but the 
wished them also, as means, in a higher 
and more extensive design. They wished 
for a double empire; an empire of opinion. 
and an empire of | pr aes power; and 
they used the one of these, as a means of 
effecting the other. What reason have 
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»se that all opposition may be withdrawn, 
aad that the smbition of France will stop 
of its own accord.—It is impossible not 
to see in these feeble and sickly imagina- 
tions, that fatal temper of mind, which 
leads men to look for help and comfort 
from any source rather than from their 
own exertions. We are become of a 


sudden great sab We hope the French 
will have no inclination to hurt us ;—we 


hope, now is come, and the pressure 
of war, 2s it is called, taken off, that the 
French empire will become a prey to dis- 
sensions, and finally fall to pieces ;—we 
hope, that the danger to have been ap- 
 abereegri from the example of the revo- 
ution, ie now worn out; and that Buona- 
parte, being now monarch himself, will 
join with us in the support of monarchical 
principles, and become a sort of collateral 
security for the British constitution. One 
has heard to be sure, that magni animi est 
separe ; but the maxim, to have any truth 
m it, must be confined, I apprehend, to 
those hopes which are to be prosecuted 
through the medium of men’s own exertions, 
and not to be extended to those, which are 
te be independent of their exertions, or 
rather, as in the present instance, are 
meant to stand in lieu of them. 

Of this description are all those expec- 
tations which I have just enumerated ; one 
of which is, thatthe French will fall into dis- 
sensions.— Why, Sir, they have had nothing 
else but dissensions from the beginning. 
But of what avail have such dissensions 
been to the safety of other countries? 
One of their first dissensions was a war of 
three years, called the war of La Vendée ; 
in which, according to some of their cal- 
culations, the republic lost between the 
two sides, to the number of 600,000 souls. 
This was surely pretty well, in the way of 
dissension. Yet when did this interrupt 
for a moment, even if it might in some de- 
gree have relaxed, the operations of their 
armies on the frontiers, and the prosecu- 
tion of their plans for the overthrow of 
other countries? As for changes of go- 
vernment, they have been in a continued 
course of them. Since the beginning of 
the revolution, the government has been 
overtarned at least half a dozen times. 
They have turned over in the air, asin sport, 
like tumbler-pigeons; —but have they ever, 
in consequence, ceased their flight ?, Thein- 

ternal state of the country has been in the 
most violent commotion. The ship has 
been im mutiny ;—there has been fighting 
sn the waist and on the forecastle;—but in 
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the midst of the confusion somebody has 
always been found to tend the helm, and 
to trim the sails; the vessel has held her 
course. For one, therefore, I have no 
great confidence in the effect of these in- 
ternal commotions ; which every day be- 
come less and less likely, in proportion as 
the power of the present government be- 
comes more confirmed, and as the people 
of France become more and more bound 
together by the common feeling of na- 
tional glory, and by the desire of conso- 
lidating the empire which they have seen 
established. Such commotions may un- 
doubtedly happen, and may of a sudden, 
when it is least sapectad: bring about 
some change favourable to the world. 
But it is curious to Hear these chances 
gtavely brought forward, as the best foun- 
dation of our hopes, and by those too, 
who a few weeks ago, while the war con- 
tinued, would never hear of them, as en- 
tering, at all into calculation. It seems, 
that the chapter of accidents, as it is call- 
ed, which could do nothing for us in war, 
may do every thing for us in time of peace. 
Whereas I should have thought just the 
contrary; that chances, such as are here 
intended, were not only more likely to 
happen in war, but, what is a little mate- 
tial, might then be better improved and 
turned to account. While war subsists, 
while armies are ready to act, while con- 
federacies are in force, while intelligences 
are going on, while assistance may be 
lawfully and avowedly given, every chance 
of this sort may, if properly improved, 
lead to consequences the most decisive. 
In peace, all that fortune can do for us, 
falls dead and atill-born. Nobody is 
ready, nobody is authorized to move a 
step, or stretch forth a hand, to rear and 
foster those chances, however promising, 
which time and accident may bring forth. 
It is not an answer to say, that such never 
have been improved. In regulating plans 
of future conduct, we must consider not 
what men have done, but what they may 
and ought to do. The only rational idea 
that I could ever form of resistance to 
that power, which unresisted must subdue 
the world, was, that it must be the joint 
effect of an internal and an external war, 
directed to the same end, and mutually 
aiding and supporting each other. All 
the powers of burone could not subdue 
France, if France was united; or force 
upon it a government, even were such an 
attempt warrantable, really in opposition 
to the wishes of the people. On the other 
] : 
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hand, no internal efforts, unassisted by 
force from without, seemed capable of 
rescuing the country from the yoke im- 
imposed upon it, so long as the several 
factionsthat governed in succession, could 
find means of securing to themselves the 
support of the armies. We are now re- 
quired to believe, that what has hitherto 
failed to be performed by both these 
powers together is to be effected by one 
alone; and that with respect to any hope 
of a change of government in France, the 
war that Tiss been carrying on for nine 
years has proved only an impediment! 
Such is thestate of our hopes and opinions 
on that side. 

But we have another hope, founded on 
rather a contrary supposition, namely, that 
Buonaparté, now that he isa king himself 
and a king he is so far as power can 
make one—will no longer be an encoura- 
ger of those ubsurd and mischievous doc- 
trines, which, however they may have 
helped him to the throne, will be as little 
pleasing to him, now that he is fairly seat- 
ed there, as to any the most legitimate 
monarch. Sir, I agree, that Buaonaparté, 
like other demagogues, and friends of the 
people, having deluded and gulled the 
por sufficiently to make them answer 

is purpose, will be ready enough to teach 
them a different lesson, and to forbid the 
use of that language towards himself, 
which he had before instructed them in, as 
perfectly proper towards others. Never 
was there any one, to be sure, who used 
less management in that respect, or, who 
left all admirers of the French revolution, 
within and without—aH the admirers of 
it, I mean, as a system of liberty—in a 
more whimsical and laughable situation. 
Every opinion for which they have been 
contending, is pow completely trodden 
dewn, and trampled upon, or held out in 
France to the greatest possible contempt 
and derision, The hon. gentlemen on the 
epposition benches have really great rea- 
son to complain of having been so com- 
pletely left in the lurch. There is not 
even a decent retreat provided for them. 

But though sugh ie the treatment, which 
the principles of “the Rights of Man,” 
and of the “ Holy Duty of Insurrection,” 
meet with in France, and on the part of 
him who should be their natural pro- 
tectar, it is by no means the same, with 
respect to the encouragement which he 
may choose to give them ia other coun- 
tries. Though they use none of these 
goads in France for home consumption, 
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they have always a large assortment by 
them ready for foreign markets. Their 
Jacobin orators are not to be looked for 
in the clubs at Paris, but in the clubs of 
London. There, they may talk of cashéer- 
ing kings, with other language of that sort; 
but should any orator more flippant than 
the rest choose to hold forth in that strain, 
in the city where the great consul resides, 
in the metropolis of liberty, he would soon 
put him to silence, in the way that we see 
adopted in the sign of the silent woman. 
Buonaparté, being invested, in virtue of 
the rights of man, with despotic power, 
can afford to sanction the preaching of 
those doctrines in other countries, of . 
which he will not suffer thc least whisper 
in his own. While he is at the head of an 
absolute monarchy in France, he may be 
the promoter and champion of Jacobin 
insurrections every where else. The ab- 
ject as well as wicked nature of Jacobinism 
in this country, which, while it wouid re- 
be] against the lawful authority of its own 
Sadi ae is willing to enslave itself te 
‘rance, finds no difficulty of allowing to 
him these two opposite characters; and 
I know no reason why we should suppose 
him disinclined to accept them. 
I must confess, therefore, that I see as 
little hope for us on this side, as I do on 
the other. In fact, if I could believe, in 
spite of all probability, that there was any, 
remission of that purpose, which has never 
yet ceased for an instant—the purpose of 
destroying this country —such belief, how- 
ever produced, must be instantly done 
away by a view of the conduct of France, 
in the settlement of this very treaty. 
There is not a line of it, that does not 
either directly point to the destruction of 
this country, or, by a course a little cir- 
Cuitous, but not less certain, ee tend 
to the same object. What can France 
want with any of the possessions which 
she has compelled us to surrender, but 
with a view of rivalling our power, or of 
subverting it, or of removing out of our 
hands the means of controlling her farther 
projects of ambition ?—Of the first sort 
are all her stipulations for settlements in 
South America and the West Indies: of 
the the second, her demand of the Cape 
and Cochin; and of the last, that most 
marked and disgraceful condition on our 
part, the surrender of Malta. What upon 
earth could France have to do with Malta, 
but either as a means of bumbling us in 
the eyes of all the world, by the surrender 
of it, ar of depriving us of a port in the 
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Mediterranean, that might stand in the 
way of designs which she is meditating 
against the countries bordering upon that 
sea? The miserable pretexts which are 
formed to palliate this surrender, and the 
attempt to cover it, in part, by the show 
of delivering that fortress to the order, 
though much the greater part of the order 
are now living in the dominions of Buona- 
parté, and many of them actually serving 
in his armies, are wholly insufficient, either 
to conceal our shame, or to disguise the 
purpose of the French in making this de- 
mand. But the circumstances of the ne- 
gotiation, not less than the treaty result- 
ing from it, show, in another way, the 
folly of those hopes, which are founded 
upon the supposed intentions or charac- 
ters of the persons with whom it is made. 
It does not augur very favourably for the 
intentions of a party in any transaction, 
that there appear in every stage of it the 
clearest proofs of duplicity and fraud.— 
What do we think of the artifice, which 
signs a treaty with us, guaranteeing the 
integrity of Portugal; but previously to 
that, at a period so late, as to make it 
sure that the knowledge of the transaction 
shall not reach this country in time, signs 
another treaty, totally altering the nature 
of that guarantee? What shall we think 
of the candour and fairness, which in a 
treaty with us, proposes, as @ joint stipu- 
lation, the evacuation of Egypt, at a time 
when the proposers knew, though we did 
not, that every soldier of their's in Egypt 
was actually a prisoner to our troops? 
Where was their good faith to the Turks, 
when, in the same circumstances, they 
knowing the fact and the Turks not, they 
took credit from the Turks for this very 
evacuation?) Why, Sir, it is a fraud upon 
a level with any of those practised at a 
lottery-office. They insure the ticket, at 
the moment when they know it to be 
drawn. And are these the people, to 
whose generosity and forbearance, to 
whose good intentions towards this coun- 
try, and above all, to whose good faith, 
we are to deliver over, bound hand and 
foot, the interests of the British empire, 
to be destroyed or saved, as they, in their 
good pleasure, shall think fit? 

I say nothing here on a topic, how- 
ever closely connected with the present 
subject, the character of the first consul 

—a character hitherto as much 


* The topic here alluded to is so closely 
cennected with this subject, that the argu- 
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marked by frauds of the most disgraceful: 
kind, as by every other species of guilt ; 


ment is evidently defective without it. An 
opinion indeed prevails, and is insisted upon 
by persons of much apparent wisdom and gra~ 
vity, that any inquiry into the conduct and 
merits of the first consul is unbecoming and 
improper; unsuited to the dignity of a great. 
assembly, and incapable of being made con- 
ducive to any useful purpose. To many, how- 
ever, it may seem, that just tbe contrary of 
this is the fact; that in the history of the 
world, an instance can hardly be found-of any’ 
one, whose personal qualities were so muc 
a subject of general concern, and consequently 
so proper an object of inquiry; and that the 
occasion of all others, when such inquiry 
must be most proper and necessary, was that 
in which we were preparing to sign a treaty of 
peace with the person in question, founded 
expressly upon our confidence in his character, 
and entrusting to the issue of our judgment 
in that respect, the whole of the interests, wel- 
fare, independence, and even existence of a 
great empire. 

Without inquiring generally into the his- 
tory of the person thus confided in, let us 
recur only to a few of those passages of his 
lite, which apply most immediately to the 
trust, which we are here reposing. A detailed 
and most masterly exposition of these is to be 
found in Mr. Pitt’s speech of the 3rd February, 
1800, in which, among other particulars, an 
account is given of his proceedings towards 
the people and governments of the several 
states of Milan, Modena, Genoa, Tuscany, the 
Pope, Venice, and Egypt. Of all of these it 
may be said generally, and as it should seem 
without exception,—such was purposely the 
profusion of engagements, and such the uni- 
form and systematic breach of them,—that 
not a single act was done, which was not in 
violation of some engagement, and certainly 
not a single engagement contracted, or pro- 
fession made, that was not, in every part of 
it, grossly and in most cascs instantly vio- 
lated. The French rulers have, throughout, 
evidently acted upon the principle, that he 
who could divest himself at once of all moral 
feeling, and release himself from all moral 
control, must for the time have an immense 
advantage over those who should remain 
under the old constraints, and who might not 
be sensible immediately of the change which 
had taken place, or, when they were, might 
be long incapable either of adupting it into 
their own conduct, or of so correcting their 
ancient feelings and habits (the habit for ine 
stance of relying in, some degree on men’s 
assurances, yielding something to their pro- 
fessions, believing in part what they should 
solemnly assert), as to make themselves pronf 
against its effects. Nobody has entered more 
fully into these views, or pursued them to 
greater extent, than the person of whom we 
are here speaking; whether when employed 
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but pass on to the question, which meets 
us at every turn, and seems to stop the 


in the service of others, as in the instances, 
which we were proceeding to state, or when 
he afterwards set up for himself, and turned 
‘ these instructions’ ‘ to plague the inventors,’ 
—the people who now find themselves under 
his yoke. | 

In Lombardy, a proclamation, issued im- 
mediately upon his entrance into the country, 
=e eee assurances the sare ens 
of ‘ respect for property, respect for religious 
Gpitietis“priacilcs Thich the declared to be 
those of the-French Republic, as well as of 
the army, which he commanded,—was fol- 
lowed instantly by a succession of exactions, 
amounting to many millions sterling, and by 
such violations of every religious opinion and 
feeling, as could be intended only to produce, 
what it at last accomplished, the driving the 

ople to something like resistance, and thus 
uroishing a pretext (unsupported as it was to 
the last, even by the insurrection which had 
been provoked), of murdering eight hundred 
of the inhabitants of a single town, and deli- 
vering over the country to military plunder 
and execution. 

In Modena, the proceedings, though upon 
a smaller scale, were of the same cast and 
character. 

In Tuscany, to the breach of the general 
rights of neutrality (that neutrality so pru- 
dently observed, as was declared in the House 
of eases Mr. Fox], by the wise prince 
who governed that country); to the breach 
of atreaty made the year before by the re- 
public, was added that of a positive engage- 
ment made a few days before by himself. In 
spite of all these rights, and treaties, and en- 
gagements,.and for the sake of an act, which 
was in itself the grossest violation of one of 
them, viz. the seizing an enemy’s property in 
a neutral port, he marched into the country 
with as little ceremony as if he had been 
taking up his quarters in a part of the repub- 
lic; and having completed his work, agreed 
indeed to retire, but not till he had exacted 
from this unfortunate, though wise prince, 
certain conditions as the price of his depar- 
ture, and among others a large pecuniary con- 
tribution, fur the expenses which the French 
had incurred in thus invading his territories. 

In Genoa, these breaches of treaty, and 
violations of faith, were diversified by a happy 
mixture of those measures, by which pro- 
tection to the independence of states, is made 
to signify a forcible change of their govern- 
ments; and defence of the rights of the 
people, the establishing over them a foreign 
and military tyranny. But as these proceed- 
ings, though equally a breach of faith with 
the others, seem to belong more peculiarly to 
the class which we have just noticed, we will 
say Do more of them here; and for the saine 
reason, as well as from the inutility of citing 
separate instances, where the whole proceed- 
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progress of all argument, the great ques- 
tion—‘* What are we todo? The danger 


ing from beginning to end is nothing but one 
continued instance, we will forbear to dwell 
upon all the flagitious violences, and cruel and 
scandalous outrages, which attended the in- 
vasion of the pope’s states, in which, though 
breach of faith had no lessa share than in 
any of the transactions before enumerated, it 
is lost and merged as it were, in the various 
other sensations of indignation and disgust, 
which the events of that period are calcu- 
lated to call forth. 

The last scene of these proceedings of the 
first consul, comprized within the period of 
his Italian command, lay in the states of 
Venice; and, as it happens commonly at the 
close ot the peace, the incidents here seem 
to have become more numerous, and to pos- 
sess something of a higher and stronger in- 
terest. The general description of them is, 
however, the same, ‘a perpetual renovation 
of hope, and a perpetual disappointment;’ pro- 
fessions of friendship followed by instant acts 
of hostility; assurances of protection serving 
only as a prelude to every species of vio- 
lence; and a solemn treaty of peace, engaging 
to preserve to the country its government and 
laws, ending in the subversion of both, either 
by the immediate hand of him who signed 
the treaty, or, as happened in this instance, 
by the transfer of the country ‘ to the iron 
yoke’ of that etd power, the delivery of it 
from which was the professed object of his 
interference, and the ground on which all his 
proceedings were to be justified. 

What happened on these occasions in 
Italy, was renewed afterwards, so far as re- 
spects fidelity to treaties and sincerity in ne- 
gotiation, in all the transactions of a similar 
nature, in which Buonaparté was concerned, 
either as a commaniler acting with large dis- 
cretionary powers, or, as placed himself, at 
the head of therepublic. The detail of these 
would show, that mere change of time'and 
place made no change in the character of the 

erson, or uf the system pursued. It appears 

y all, that good faith passed for nothing: 
that deceptions the most gross, artifices un- 
heard of in diplomatic proceedings, were 
practised without shame or scruple. When 
a party was once engaged in a negotiation, 
and placed in a situation in which he could 
no longer help himself, it was in vain to 
expect that any regard would be paid to the 
protessions, in which the negotiation began, 
or to declarations which occurred in the 
course of it. Any old engagement was set 
aside, or any new one foisted in, as suited 
the wishes, original or incidental, which 
France happened to entertain. Of all this 
proofs will be found, more or less, in each of 
the negociations and conterences, which took 
place during the period here considered ; that 
is to say, from the close of the campaigmin 
Italy in 1797 to the final settlement of what 
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is great; but howare we to avoid it? War 
cannot be eternal, and what prospect 


is called the peace of the continent; particu- 
larly in what passed at Luneville respecting 
the security to be enjoyed by Naples, and in 
the convention with the arch-duke at Steyer, 
relative to the armistice between generals 
Brune and Bellegarde. 

But it is in Egypt, that the character of the 
first consul is to be seen to the greatest advan- 
taze. It is there that we are to look for it in 
its highest and most perfect state. Itis in 
the rich and fertile plains of Egypt, under 
the heat of those more ardent suns, that his 

virtues seem to shoot forth with most luxu- 
riance, and to acquire a spirit and flavour, 
unknown in the colder regions of Europe. 
We will say nothing here, of that gigantic 
contempt of good faith and public morality, 
which first conceived the project of the expe- 
dition; of the outrages which followed in 
the train of it; of the happy inversion of all 
right and justice, which treated as rebels, and 
consigned to instant execution, those of the 
inhabitants who presumed to defend their 
country against a foteiga invader—an invader, 
whom none of them had offended, and whom 
half of them had never heard of, till they 
found him seizing upon their property, and 
putting to death all who dared to oppose him: 
we will pass over the massacre of three 
thousand prisoners, in cold blood, at Jaffa, 
and will consent to treat as doubtful the 
strange though hardly less authenticated 
fact, of his causing poison to be administered 
to the sick of his own army. The circum- 
stanee which most forces itself upon the at- 
tention, which most attracts the eye of the 
connoisseur in the midst of this vast and 
splendid collection, is that singular combina- 
tion of all that is great, and all that is little; 
all that is great in guilt and mischief, all that is 
little and despicable in the means of its exe- 
cution,—the pretence of having become a con- 
vert to the Mahomedan Faith, and the nse to 
be made of that pretence for the purpose of 
committing an act of the most complicated 
fraud and treachery. Nobody conceives of 
course, for a moment, that faith, or religious 
opinion, had any thing to do in this proceed- 
ing from one end of it to the other. The 
case exhibits nothing but a renegade Chris- 
tian, who 1s affecting not to be an Atheist, 
only in the hope that he may pass for a Ma- 
homedan. The whole was a pretence, for 
the purpose of robbing an allied prince of his 
dominions. In this act, however, it is not 
the mere fraud and imposture that most 
excites attention: instances of that sort, in 
our police offices and criminal tribunals, are 
familiar to us every day. Itis not even the 
horrid and blasphemous impiety of it: we 
have heard of Dutch schippers trampling 
upon the crucifix. What most characterises 
the transaction, what is its true distinctive 
property, is the singular and utter shame- 
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have we of reaching a period, when it 


may be terminated in circumstances upon 


lessness of it; the tutel abandonment of all 
regard for character or decency, which could 
commit such an act in the face of day, with 
all Europe spectators and witnesses, but 
placed only, as he hoped, at such a distance, 
that they could not interpose in time, could 
not cry “ stop thief,” so as to put the parties 
upon their guard and prevent the robbery 
from being completed. Buonaparté knew, 
that what he did in Egypt must be known in 
six weeks to all Europe. He knew, that 
in Europe there was not a human being, man, 
woman, or child, who would be the fave of 
this pretended conversion, or who would see 
in it any thing but a shocking and base con- 
trivance to strip the Turks of Egypt. But he 
was content, that the transaction should be 
soseen. He thought, that this cheating the 
Turk would be considered as a clever trick, a 
droll artifice; that the galleries in Europe 
would laugh at this, just as the galleries in 
our theatres do, when any piece of successful 
knavery is going on upon the stage,—when 
Filch in the Beggar’s Opera picks Mrs. Di’s 
pocket. And, to say the truth, he does not 
appear to have been in the wrong in this cx- 
pectation. Such is the deplorable baseness 
of mankind, such the abject homage which 
men are willing to pay to crimes attended 
with success, to wickedness united with 
power, that none of the acts committed at 
any time by the agents of the French go- 
vernment, seem at al to have hurt their re- 
ception in the world, either collectively or in- 
dividually. Their oppressions and cruelties 
excite no indignation; their low and scanda- 
lous frauds no contempt; their treacheries no 
distrust. In the case of the person here in 
question, you would swear, that his pertidies 
became him, and that, like one of Horace’s 
mistresses, the more false and faithless he 
showed himself, the greater was his train of 
followers among the admiring and adoring 
governments of Europe. . 
Tu, simul obligasti 
Perfidum votis caput, enitescis 
Pulchrior multd, juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura. 


There is a perfect contest for the honour of 
being betrayed by him. The examples of 
those unfortunate and confiding countries, 
who have been already seduced and undone, 
produce no caution, inspire no terror. 

After the remark, made at the beginning of 
this note, it will hardly be asked, of what 
use is it to notice these facts? It is of some 
use to know betimes, the character of the 
person, who is in a fair way of becoming our 
master, and who, in fact, is so already, as far 
as relates to a perfect ascendancy over those 
who direct our counsels. But it is of great 
use in another view, to point out to nOtice, 
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the whole more favourable than the pre- 
sent?’’* 


such parts of the histery of the first consul, 
as those which we have been speaking of. It 
is of consequence to know, whoit is that par- 
ticular persons admire. If it be true, that a 
man is known by his company (noscitur a 
socio) it is equally true, that some judgment 
may be formed from those, whom he extols 
and ldoks up to. What, it has been asked, 
must be the priest, where a monkey is the 
god? What must be the admirer, where the 
object of admiration, is a person capable of 
such a proceeding as the pretended conver- 
sion to Mahomedanism? It will be admitted, 
probably, that this is not to come in, in the 
heroic part of the character. But I wish to 
know, with respect to a large class of his 
admirers,—the enthusiasts of liberty, the 
assertors of rights, the respecters of the inde- 
pendence of nations, the abhorrers of war, 
the lovers of peace and pacific arts, the ex- 
ploders of military fame,—what in their esti- 
mation is the heroic part, or what they would 
point out as the subject of their panegyric? 
Is it possible, that they can hold out to us, as 
an object of admiration, the character of a 
man, whose merit, whatever its amount may 
be, must in kind be that of a soldier and a 
conqueror; whose sole occupation has been 
war; the foundation of whose fame and 
power was laid wholly upon military exploits; 
who unites in himself, all that these persons 
would profess to abhor in an Alexander and a 
Cesar; who has been at once the conqueror 
of foreign nations, and the subverter of the 
liberties of his own? These things show, be- 
yond a doubt, what, for the greater part, 
these eulogiums on the character of the first 
consul really are.—They are, either the base 
abject homage paid by the generality of man- 
kind to successful crime; or the insidious 
He of men, who, under the mask of 
iberty, patriotism, and respect for rights, are 
seeking to gratify their own spleen or ambi- 
tion, and preparing the downfall of their 
country. Whatever credit may be due to him 
for military talents, and whatever certainly is 
due to him for decision, boldness, vigilance, 
address, capacity for great though wicked en- 
terprizes, it will be difficult to account other- 
wise than is above done, for the sort of 
praises which we hear, and the quarters from 
which they come. 

* The manner, in which people seem to 
have posed themselves with this question, 
bas been the ruin of the country. They never 
seem to have got the length of discovering, 
thatif France wasbent upon their destruction, 
they were and must be, inan eternal war, un- 
Jess either France should change her purpose, 
or they would submit to be destroyed. With 
all their fears and complainings, they have 
never been sensible to above half their danger. 
They seem always to have supposed, that 
like the contests in use among uur common 
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Sir, the word eternal, which in any 
use of it is sufficiently awful, will un- 
doubtedly not be least so, when associated 
with the idea of war. But I must beg 
leave to remind the House of a circum. 
stance, of which they and the country 
seem never to have been at all aware, 
that the question of eternal war, is one, 
which it is not left for us to decide. It is 
a question which must be asked of our 
enemies ; and is not less proper to be 
asked, if we could hope that they would 
answer us at the present moment, than 
it was befure the signature of the preli- 
minaries. ‘The war depends neither upon 
conventions to be entered into between 
the two governments, nor upon acts of 
hostility which may be committed be- 
tween the two pcople, by land or on the 
high seas; but on the existence or non- 
existence of that fixed, rooted, determined 
purpose, which France has hitherto had, 
and which we have no reason whatever to 
think she has relinquished—of accomplish- 
ing the final overthrow of this country. 
While that purpose exists, and sltall be 
acted upon, we are at war, call our state 
by what pame you please; and the onl 
question is, whether France cannot ae | 
as effectually to her purpose in peace; 
and if peace is made in a certain way, in- 
finitely more effectual than she can in 
what is professedly and declaredly war. 
I would really wish to ask, whether gen- 
tlemen have never heard of a people called 
the Romans, a set of republicans who 
conquered the world jn the old time; and 
whom the modern Romans take as their 
model in every respect, but in none more 
than in what relates to the overthrow of 
this country?) Among the nations that 
fell under the Roman yoke, there were 
but few whom they were able to fetch 
down at a blow,—to reduce in the course 
of a single war. All their greater anta- 
gonists, particularly the state who<e fate 
is chosen as a prototype of our own, 
were not reduced till after repeated 
attacks, till after several successive and 
alternate processes of war and peace: a 
victorious war preparing the way for an 
advantageous peace; and an advantageous 
peace again laying the foundation of a 
successful war. This was at least the 
conduct of a great people; a people not 


people (till the wisdom of magistrates extin- 
guished those remains of rustic chivalry), they 
could terminate this war at any time, by only 
declaring that they had enough. 
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to be put aside from their purposes by 
every transiect blast of fortune. They 
had vowed the destruction of Carthage ; 
and they never rested from their design, 
till they had seen it finally accomplished. 
The emulators of their fortune in the 
present «day, are in no less a degree, the 
emulators of their virtues; at leust of 
those qualities, whatever they may be, 
that give to man a command over his 
fellows. When I look at the conduct of 
of the French revolutionary rulers, as 
compared with that of their opponents ; 
when I see the grandeur of their designs ; 
the wisdom of their plans; the steadiness 
of their execution; their boldness in act- 
ing; their constancy in enduring; their 
eontempt of all small obstacles and tem- 
porary embarrassments; their inflexible 
determination to perform such and such 
things; and the powers which they have 
displayed, in acting up to that determi- 


Nation; when I contrast these with the. 


narrow views, the paltry interests, the 
occasional expedients, the desultory wa- 
vering conduct, the want of all right 
feeling and just conception, that charac- 
_ terize so generally the governments and 
nations opposed to them, I confess I sink 
down in despondency, and am fain to ad- 
mit, that if they shall have conquered 
the world, it will be by qualities by which 
they deserve to conquer it. Never were 
there persons, who could show a fairer 
title to the inheritance which they claim. 
The great division of mankind made by a 
celebrated philosopher of old, into those 
who were formed to govern, and those 
who were born only to obey, was never 
more strongly exemplified than by the 
French nation, and those who have sunk, 
or are sinking, under their yoke. Let us 
not suppose, therefore, that while these 

ualities, combined with these purposes, 
shall continue to exist, they will ever 
cease, by night or by day, in peace or in 
war, to work their natural effect,—to 
gravitate towards their proper centre; or 
that the bold, the proud, the dignified, 
the determined, those who will great 
things, and will stake their existence upon 
the accomplishment of what they have 
willed, shall not finally prevail over those, 
who act upon the very opposite feelings; 
who will “never push their resistance 
beyord their convenience ;? who ask for 
nothing but ease and safety; who look 
only to starve off the evil for the present 
day, and will take no heed of what may 
befall thenron the morrow. Weare there- 
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fore, in effect, at war at this moment; 
and the only question is, whether the war, 
that will henceforward proceed under the 
name of peace, is likely to prove less ope- 
rative and fatal, than that which has 
hitherto appeared in ite natural and ordi- 
nary shape. That such is our state, Is 
confessed by the authors themselves of 
the present treaty, in the measures which 
they feel it necessary to recommend to 
the House. When did we ever hear be- 
fore of a military establishment necessary 
to be kept up in time of peace? « The fact 
is, that we know that we are not at peace ; 
not such as is fit to be so called, nor that 
in which we might hope to sit down, for 
some time at least, in confidence and 
security, in the free and undisturbed en- 
joyment of the blessings which we pos- 
sess. We are in that state, in which the 
majority, I believe, of those who hear 
me, are in their hearts more desirous that 
we should be, than, in our present pros- 
trate and defenceless situation, they may 
think it prudent to avow—in a state of 
armed truce; and then the only questions 
will be, at what price we purchase this 
truce; what our condition will be while 
it lasts; and in what state it is likely to 
leave us, should it terminate otherwise 
than as we are willing to suppose. 

This brings us at once to the point. 
If we are to come at last only to an armed 
truce, would it not have been a shorter 
and better course, to turn our war into 
an armed truce, into which in fact it had 
pretty much turned itself, rather than 
to take the round-about way which has 
been now adopted, of making peace by 
the sacrifice of all the means of future 
war, in order afterwards to form an armed 
truce out of that peace? Let us state 
the account, and consider the loss and 
profit on either side. 

The evils of war, are genera speaking, 
to be comprized under three heads: the 
loss of lives and the consequent affliction 
brought upon friends and families; the 
loss of money, meaning, by that, money 
expended in a way not to be beneficial to 
the country that raises it; and the loss of 
money in another sense, that is to say, 
money not got; by which | mean the 
interruption given to national industry, 
and the diminution of the productions 
thence arising, either by the number 
of hands withdrawn from useful labour 
(which is probably however but little ma- 
terial), or by the embarrassments and 
restraints which in a state of war impede 
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and clog the operations of commerce. 
I do not mean, that there are not in war, 
evils which may be said not to be in- 
cluded properly under any of the above 
heads ; among which may be numbered, 
the distress arising from sudden changes 
of property, even when the persons who 
lose, and those’ who acquire, are equally 
parts of the same community. This, 
however, is an evil that will be more felt 
at the beginning, than in the Jater periods 
of a war; and will in fact be likewise felt, 
though in a less degree, by a transition 
even from war to peace. The enumera- 
tion, now made, however, may be suffi- 
ciently correct for the present purpose. 
And, with this in our hands, let us con- 
sider, in what so very violent a degree, 
the present armed truce, or peace, if 
you choose to call it so, differs from what 
might have been our state, in the case so 
much dreaded and deprecated, of a con- 
tinuation of the war. 

To take the last first,—the loss of na- 
tional wealth by the interruption given to 
commerce and industry; such is the sin- 
gular nature of this war, such the unex- 
ampled consequences with which it has 
been attended, that it becomes a question, 
and one in itself of the most anxious and 
critical importance, on which side of the 
account the consequences of peace in 
this respect are to be placed: whether, 
instead of balancing the dangers of peace, 
if such there are, by accessions which it 
will briag to our wealth and commerce, 
we are not rather called upon to prove 
some great advantages which peace will 
give us In respect of security, in order to 
balance the diminution likely to be pro- 
duced by it in our commercial opulence. 
That our commerce will suffer at the long- 
run, admits, I fear, of no doubt. If my 
apprehensions are just, it is in the dimi- 
nution of our manufactures and com- 
merce, that the approaches of our ruin 
will first be felt: but is any one prepared 
to say that this may not happen in the 
first instance? We have at present, 
subject to the inconveniences which war 
produces, nothing less than the commerce 
of the whole world. There is no part of 
the world to which our goods do not pass 
freely in our own ships; while not a single 
merchant ship, with the enemy’s flag on 
board, does at this moment swim the 
ocean. Is this a state of things to be 
lightly hazarded? Does the hope of 
bettering this condition, even in the 
minds of those most sanguine, so much 
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outweigh the fear of injuring it, that these. 
opposite chances can upon the whole be 
stated otherwise than as destroying each 
other: and that of consequence, in the 
comparison of war and peace, the prospect 
of increased industry and commerce, 
which in general tells so much in favour 
of peace, must not here be struck out of 
the account? Qn this head the question 
between peace and war stands, to say 
the least of it, evenly balanced. 

The next of these heads, the first, in- 
deed, in point of consequence, but the 
next in the order in which it is here con- 
venient to consider them, is the loss of. 
lives, and the effect which war is likely to 
have on private and individual happiness. 
No man can pretend to say, that war can 
continue upon any footing, however re- 
stricted the circle of hostilities, without 
the lives of men being liable to be sacri- 
ficed ; and no such sacrifice can be justi-, 
fied, or reconciled to the feelings of any 
one, but by that which must justify every 
such sacrifice, however great the extent ; 
the safety and essential interests of the 
state. But if ever there was a war in which 
such sacrifices seemed likely to be few, 
not as an effect of any choice of ours, but 
by the necessary course of events, it was 
that which we should have had to carry 
on in future with the republic of France. . 

‘Zhe great and destructive operations 
of war, the conflict of fleets or armies, or 
the consumption of men in unwholesome 
climates and distant expeditions, had 
ceased of themselves. 1 know not what 
expeditions we should have had to prose- 
cute, unless new cases should have arisen, 
similar to that of the ever-memorable one 
of Egypt; where, the same motives exist- 
ing, we should be sorry indeed not to have 
the means of acting upon them. But in 
general, our fleets would have remained 
quietly at their stations, and our armies 
have lived at home: the whole question 
reduces itself to a mere question of ex- 
pense ; and that again pretty much to a 
mere question of establishment.—The 
great heads of war expenditure, the army 
extraordinaries, would, in most parts, 
have ceased; and in the rest, have been 
greatly reduced. The chief question will 
be, not between an ordinary peace estab- 
lishment and a war, such as, from circum- 
stances, ours has hitherto been, involving 
expeditions to all parts of the globe; but 
between a peace establishment, such as 
that which is now declared to be neces- 
sary, and a war, which had become, and 
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was likely to continue, merely defensive ; 
in which we should have ad nothing to 
do, but to maintain a competent force, 
with little prospect of being obliged to 
make use of it. The advocates for the 
present peace must find themselves always 
in an aukward dilemma, between economy 
and safety. We make peace in order to 
save our money: if we reduce our estab- 
lishmeots, what becomes of our security ? 
if we keep up our establishments, what 
becomes of our savings? Whatever hie 
give to one object, is unavoidably taken 
trom the other. The savings of the pre- 
sent peace, therefore, can be looked for 
only between the narrow limits of a high 
peace and a low war establishment; or, 
to state the case more coyrectly, between 
a high peace establishment and a war, 
reduced in the manner that J have de- 
scribed. I wish that a correct estimate 
were formed of the difference, in point of 
expense, between these two states; recol- 
lecting always that among the expenses 
of peace are to be counted the provisions 
necessary against the new dangers brought 
by the peace itself; the new dangers for 
example, which with Jamaica, and all our 
West-India islands are threatened by the 
establishment of the French in Saint Do- 
mingo, and other parts in that quarter of 
the world: the new dangers to which our 
empire in the East is exposed, by the re- 
entry of the French into the peninsula of 
India, and the cession to them, for such 
in effect it is, of the Cape and Cochin: in 
general, by the free passage now given to 
their ships and armies into every part of 
the world, and the establishment of them 
every where in the neighbourhood of our 
most valuable possessions. 

Against all these dangers war provided, 
as it were by its own single act. The ex- 
istence of our fleets upon the ocean, with 
an Admiralty order ‘to burn, sink, and 
destroy,” shut up at once, as under lock 
and key, all those attempts which are now 
let loose, and require as many separate 
defences as there are parts liable to 
be attacked, A fleet cruising before 
Brest, therefore, was net to be considered 
as so much clear expense, to be charged 
to the account of the war; without de- 
ducting the expense of additional troops 
and additional ships, which the absence of 
the fleet might require to be kept, for in- 
stance, in the West Indies. 

With respect to home defence. Consi- 
dering the little reliance to be placed upon 
the govcrnment in France, now subsisting 5 
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the still greater uncertainty with respect 
to any future government (such as may 
arise at any moment); and the increased 
defence necessary on land, in proportion 
to the diminution of our force by sea; I 
know not how we can remain secure with 
a military establishment, much less consi- 
derable than that which we should have 
had to maintain here in the case of war. 
—So much for the expenses of peace. 

On the other hand, we must consider, 

what the reductions are that might be 
made to the expense of war, beyond 
those which the very scheme and shape 
of the war itself would unavoidably pro- 
duce. , 
The expenses of our army as at present 
established, are excessive; but what 
should hinder us from adopting some of 
those expedients by which a country not 
more considerable than Prussia, under the 
regulations introduced by a former great 
monarch, is made capable of maintaining 
a military establishment superior to that 
of Great Britain ?—The chief of those 
expedients, and that which we could best 
imitate, is, the putting at all times the half 
of the army upon the footing of militia, to 
be exercised only for a month or two, and 
to be at home for the remainder of the 
year. Other expedients might be sug- 
Mar if this were the proper occasion 
or discussing them. 

kt is true, as may be observed, that 
such a reduction of expense, if it can be 
at all effected, may be applied not less in 
time of peace than in time of war; and in 
a comparison, therefore, between the two,’ 
must be counted on both sides. But that 
circumstance, as is plain, does not do awa 
the effect of what is here stated. If bot 
sides are reduced, and reduced at all pro- 
portionably, the absolute difference, which 
is what we are here considering, will be 
reduced also; not to mention that, with a 
view to what will be the effect of the mea- 
sure in other ways, such a reduction may 
be better applied to a large establishment, 
than it can to a small one. If an army of 
80,000 men, for instance, may, for the 
moment, be reduced to half, because the 
remaining 40,000 will still be a sufficient 
force, it is not to be concluded, that a 
proportionate reduction might be made in 
an army of only half that number, when 
the remainder, left on an emergency for 
the defence of the country, would be no 
more than twenty thousand. Consider, 
therefore, when the reductions capable of 
being made, or certain of themselves to 
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happen, in a state of war, such as war under three heads:—The ascendency, 
might be expected tobe if continued from | which it is feared France may in time 
the present time, and when the new and | acquire, even in those sources of greatness, 
extraordinary expenses incident to this which we seem inclined to consider as a 

eace shall have been calculated, to what substitute for all others, our manufactures 
the difference between the two states will. and commerce; supposing, as I am here 


amount; and taking then this difference 
at its utmost, compare the money so 
saved, with all the evils and dangers 
which peace, as now proposed, will give 
rise to; or, if the modern fashion is to 
prevail, and money alone to be considered, 
compare the value of the sinking fund, 
created by this saving, with the difference, 
in point of mere expense, of the circum- 
stances in which we shall be placed at the 
commencement of any future war, should 
France choose to put us under this neces- 
sity. By the result of these comparisons 
must the question be decided. 

Should it so happen (and who shall say, 
that it will not?) that our commerce, In- 
stead of increasing, or remaining where 
it is, should fall off; that our manufactures 
should decline; that, from these and 
other causes,—such asa great emigration, 
and considerable transfer of commercial 
property ;—aad aboveall from thegreat loss 
of territorial revenue, the income of the 
state should be lessened, to a degree equal 
only to this proposed saving, then we shall 
have incurred all the dreadful difference 
to be found in our situation in case of the 
renewal of war, and all the no-less-serious 
dangers during the continuance of peace, 
absolutely for nothing. 

I select this only as the case which may 
be considered as the most probable. In 
argument, to be sure, having alread 
agreed to take at par, our prospects wit 
respect to the increase or decrease of our 
commerce and manufactures, I am not at 
liberty to insist on this case, or upon the 
more fatal one of a greater and more ex- 
tensive decrease, without allowing those 
who argue on the other side, to avail 
themselves of the supposition, that the 
sources of national wealth may possibly be 
In a great degree augmented. 

At all events, however, and whatever 
be the extent of these expected savings, 
and the improvement to be made in con- 
sequence in our finances, we are to esti- 
mate the evils and dangers which: are 
to be placed in the opposite scale, the 
chief of which I have endeavoured to 
poiat out, though in a very hasty and 
summary manner, in the observations 
with which I have already troubled the 
House. They may be classed, generally, 
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doing, that peace continues without intcr- 
ruption, and even without any great ad- 
vantage being taken, of the threat of a re- 
newal of hostilities. Secondly, the effect 
to be produced, in a peace s0 constituted, 
by the continued use of this menace,—an 
engine of which it is difficult to calculate 
the force, applied, as it may be, to every 
point on which the interests of the coun- 
tries are opposed, and for the accomplish- 
ment ofevery object which France may wish 
to attain. Thirdly, ard lastly, war itself; 
begun of course at such moment, as France 
shall judge most advantageous to her, and 
when by a due improvement of the pre- 
ceding period of peace, Great Britain 
shall have been placed in a situation to: be 
least capable of resisting its effects. On 
these points, having spoken to each al- 
ready, as far as the occasion seems to 
admit, though far short of what the sub- 
ject demands, J shall detain the House no 
onger, but leave to every gentleman to 
form his own judgment on the extent and 
reality of these dangers, and finally tosettle 
the comparison between these (with 
others connected with them) and the cont 
tinuance of the war, such as war from this 
time might be expected to prove. The 
only head of danger, to which I wish now 
to speak, is one of a quite different 
nature; but so serious, so certain, so im+ 
minent, so directly produced by the peace 
itself, that I must not omit to say a few 
words upon it. This, is the danger now 
first commencing ; and which may be con- 
veyed in a single word, but that, I fear, a 
word of great import—Intercourse. From 
this moment the whole of the principles 
and morals of France rush into this coun- 
try without let or hindrance, with nothing 
to limit their extent, or to control their 
influence. While the war continued, not 
only the communication was little, or no- 
thing, but, whatever contagion might be 
brought in by that communication, found 
the country less in a state to receive it. 
The very heat and irritation of the war 
was 8 preservative against the infection. 
But now that’ this infection is to come 
upon us in the soft hour of peace; that it 
1s to mix with our food; that we are to take 
it into our arms; that it is to be diffused 


‘in the very air we breathe ; what hope, can 
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we 3U , remains to us of escaping its 
Teil ae This, I used formerly hg be 
taught, before the weight of taxes had 
lessened our apprehensions of French 
fraternity, was one of the consequences 
most to be dreaded in peace, in whatever 
form it should come, short of the restora- 
tion of some government, not founded on 
Jacobinical principles. But somehow or 
another, the very idea of this danger 
seems long since to have vanished from 
our minds. We are now to make peace 
in the very spirit of peace, and to throw 
ourselves without reserve into the very 
arms of France. With respect, indeed, 
to one part of the danger, the principles 
of France,—meaning by that the political 
principles,—we are told, that all danger of 
that sort is at an end; that in this coun- 
try, as every where else, the folly of the 
revolutionary principles is so thoroughly 
understood, that none can now be found 
to support them. Jacobinism is, as it 
were, extinct; or, should it still exist, we 
shall have, as our best ally against it, 
Buonaparté himeelf. 

Sir, I have already stated what my con- 
fidence is in that ally. I know that 
neither he personally, nor any other of the 
Sree governments that have subsisted in 
France, have ever suffered these doctrines 
of Jacobinism to be used against them- 
selves. But I must again ask, on what 
grounds we suppose that France has 
renounced the use of them with res- 

ect to other countries? We have heard 
ess, indeed, of late, of her principles, 
because we have heard, and felt, more of 
her arms. For the same reason, we may 
possibly hear little of them in future. But 
do they therefore cease to exist? During 
the whole course of the revolution, France 
has sometimes employed one of these 
means, and sometimes the other. Some- 
times the arms have opened a way for the 
principles, at others the principles have 
prepared the object, as an easy conquest 
to the arms :—In the flight of this chain- 
shot, sometimes one end has gone fore- 
most and sometimes the other, and at 
times they may have struck their object 
at once; but the two parts alike exist, 
and are inseparably linked together. 

Nothing, therefore, can, in my mind, be 
more idle than this hope of the extinction 
of Jacobinism, either as an instrument to 
be used by France, should her occasions 
require it, or as a principle ever to be 


eradicated out of any community, in ! 
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true it may be, that the example of 
France ought to serve as the strongest an- 
tidote to its poison, and that it does so, in 
fact, in the minds of many; yet it is 
equally true, that in -another view, and to 
arate other persons, it operates in a di- 
rectly contrary way,—not as a warning, 
but as an incitement. What Iam now 
speaking of, is,—however, not the danger 
of the political principles of France, but 
the still surer and more dreadful danger 
of its morals. What are we to think of a 
country, that having struck out of men’s 
minds, as far as it has the power to do sa, 
all sense of religion, and all belief of a 
future life, has struck out of its system of 
civil polity, the institution of marriage ? 
That has formally, professedly, and by 
law, established the connexion of the 
sexes, upon the footing of an unrestrained 
concubinage ? That has turned the whole 
country into one universal brothel? That 
leaves to every man to take, and to get 
rid of a wife ( the fact, I believe, continues 
to be so), and a wife, in like manner, to 
get rid of her husband, upon less notice 
than you can in this country, of a ready- 
furnished lodging ? 

What are we to think of uniting with a 
country, in which such things have hap- 
pened, and where for generations the 
effects must continue, whatever formal and 
superficial changes prudence and policy 
may find it expedient to introduce in the 
things themselves. 

Do you suppose it possible, that with an 
iatercourse subsisting such as, we know, 
will take place between Great Britain and 
France, the morals of this country should 
continue what they have been? Do we 
suppose that when this Syrus in Tiberim 
defluxit Orontes, when that revolutionary 
stream,”’ the Seine, charged with all the 
coluvies of Paris,—with all the filth and 
blood of that polluted city,—shall have 
turned its current into the Thames, that 
the watersof our fair ‘domestic flood” can 
remain pure and wholesome, as before ? 
Do we suppose these things can happen ? 
Or is it, that we are indifferent, whether 
they happen or not; and that the inorals 
of the country are no longer any object of 
of our concern? 

Sir, I fear the very scenes that we shall 
witness, even in the course of the present 
winter, will give us a sufficient foretaste of 
what we may expect hereafter; and show, 
how little the morals of the country will 
be protected by those who should be their 


which it has taken once root. Howcver natural guardians, the higher and fashion- 
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able orders of society. In what crowds 
shall we see flocking to the hotel of a re- 
gicide embassador, however deep in all 
the guilt and horror of his time, those, 
whose doors have hitherto been shut in- 
flexibly against every Frenchman; whom 
no feeling for honourable distress, no 
respect for suffering loyalty, no sym- 
pathy with fallen grandeur, no desire 
of useful example, —and in some instances, 
I fear, no gratitude for former ser- 
vices or civilities, have ever been able 
to excite, to show the least mark of 
kindness or attention to an emigrant of 
any description; though in that class are 
to be numbered men, who in every cir- 
cumstance of birth, of fortune, of rank, of 
talents, of acquirements, of every species, 
are fully their equals; and whom the vir- 
tue that has made them emigrants, has, so 
far forth, rendered their superiors! A 
suite of richly furnished apartrents, and 
a ball and supper, is a trial, I fear, too 
hard for the virtue of London. 

It is to this side that I look with greatest 
apprehension. The plague with which we 
are threatened, will not begin, like that 
of Homer, with inferior animals, among 
dogs and mules, but in the fairest and 


choicest part of the creation; with those, | 


whose fineness of texture makes them 
weuk; whase susceptibility most exposes 
them to contagion; whose natures being 
most excellent, are, for that very reason, 
capable of becoming most depraved; who, 
being formed to promote the happiness 
of the world, may, when * strained from 
that fair use,” prove its bane and destruc- 
tion ; retaining, as they will still do, much 
of that empire which nature intended for 
them, over the minds and faculties of the 
other half ofthe species.* ‘* The woman 
tempted me, and I did eat,”’ will be to be 
said, I fear, of this second fall of man, as 
it was of the first. Sir, we heard much, 
last year, of the necessity of new laws to 
check the growing progress of vice and 
immorality. I suppose we hardly mean 
to persist in any such projects. It will 
be too childish to be busying ourselves in 
stopping every little crevice and aperture, 
through which vice may ooze in, when we 
are going to open at once the flood-gates, 


* See, on this subject, the Des arent facts 

and excellent reflexions contained in chap. 2, 

towards the end, and in other parts of pro- 

fessor Robison’s valuable work, published in 

Hae and entitled “ Proofs of a Conspiracy, 
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and admit the whole tide of French prace 
tiees and principles, till the morals of the 
two countries shall have settled at their 
common level. 

I must beg here, not to be told, that of 
this kind of argument the only result is, 
that we should never make peace with 
France at all, until the monarchy should 
be restored. The argument implies no 
such thing. That no kind of peace with 
France will be safe, till then, t am not in 
the least disposed to deny ; but the nature 
of human affairs does not admit of our get- 
ting always what we may think most ad- 
mirable. We must take up often with 
what is far short of our ideas, either of 
advantage or safety. The question at pre- 
sent is, whether, in either of those views, 
we ought to take up with the present 
peace; and among the evils incident to it, 
and immediately resulting from it, I state 
one, which, in conjunction with others, 
is to be weighed against its advantages; 
namely, the havoc likely to be made by it 
in our principles and morals. If any one 
should be of opinion, that this considera- 
tion is of so much weight, that war, almost 


; Upon any terms, is preferable to peace 
i with a state, founded upon a declared 


atheism, and filled with all the abomina- 
‘tions and pollutions certain to result from 
such an origin, it is not my business to 
| dispute with him; but that is not the way 


|in which the argument is applied here ; 


| Nor is it indeed applied in any way, other- 


| wise than as a consideration, making part 


of the case, and to which every body is 
to allow what weight he shall think pro- 
per. The misfortune of the country has 
been, that it hasneverseen and felt, fully, 
the extent of its danger. The country, 
speaking of it in general, and not with a 
view to particular places, or classes of 
people, upon whom the pressure of the 
war has borne with peculiar severity—has 
been so rich, so prosperous, so happy ; 
men have enjoyed here in so superior a 
degree, and with such perfect frecdom 
from molestation, all the blessings and 
comforts of life, that they have never been 
able to persuade themselves, that any real 
harm could befall them. Even those, who 
have clamoured most loudly about the 
dangers of the country, have given, at 
times, the most exaggerated representa- 
tions of them, have really, and when their 
opinions come to be examined, never de- 
scribed this danger as any thing truly 
alarming. For their danger has always 
been a provisional and hypothetical dan- 
® 
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r, such as we should be liable to, if we. 

id not conform to such and such condi- 
tions; but as these corditions were al- 
ways in our power, and are now, as we 
see, actually resorted to, our real and ab- 
solute danger was, in fact, none at all. 
*« You will be ruined, if you continue the 
war; but, make peace, and you are safe ;” 
and unquestionably, as there can hardly 
have been a period, when a peace, such 
as the present, was not in eur power—if 
such a peace can give us safety, there 
never was a period, when we could pro- 
perly be said to have been in danger. We 

ad a port always under our lee; so that 
if it came to overblow, or the ship la- 
boured too much, we had nothing to do 
but to put up our helm, and run at once 
into a place of safety. But my ideas of 
the danger have always been of a far dif- 
feremt sort. To me it has ever seemed, 
that the danger was not conditional, but 
absolute ; that it was a question, whether 
we could be saved upon any other terms; 
whether we could weather this shoal upon 
either tack? The port appeared to me to 
be am enemy's port; where, though we 
might escape the dangers of the sea, we 
should fail mto the hands of the savages, 
who would never suffer us to see again 
our native land, but keep us in a state of 
thraldem, far more to be dreaded than the 
utmost fury of the waves. 

F have never pretended to say, tlrat 
there were not dangers in war, as unques- 
tionably there are great evils; I have said 
only that there were evils and dangers, 
not less real and certain, in peace, parti- 
cularly in a peace made on. such terms as 
the present. For terms of peace, in spite 
of what we here talked, have something 
to do with rendering our situation more 
or less secure, even in those respects, in 
which they are supposed to operate least. 
In general, though terms, however advan- 
tageous, would not secure us against the 
mischiefs of Frenci: fraternity, and the ine 
fusions of French principles and morals, 
yet they would make a little difference, I 
apprehend, as to the effect which peace 
would produce m the feelings of Europe ; 
as to the air of success and triumph which 
it would give to the enemy, and of defeat 
and humiketion which it would impress 
upon us; as to the consequences resulting 
from thence, even with respect to the pro- 
pagation of French priociples, but cer- 
tainly as to the confirmation of French 
power ; and, above all, as to the situation 
in which we should stand, should France 
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choose to force us again into a war. The 
port of Malta, strong as itis, would not, 
erally, serve as a bulwark to stop the 
incursions of Jacobinism. Figuratively, it 
would not be without its effect in that 
way; yet there would be some difference, 
IF conceive, at the beginning of a war, 
whether we were in possession of Malta 
or not; and in the mean. while, the know- 
ledge of that difference, in the minds ef the 
enemy, and of ourselves, would be quickly 
felt, in any discussions which might take. 
place. between us, in time of peace. | 

The dangers of peace, therefore, are 
augmented a hundsed-feld by terms at 
once so degrading and injurious, as- those 
to which we have submitted; on any 
terms on which it could have been con- 
cluded, it would have had its dangers, 
and dreadful ones too ; France remaining. 
a revolutionary government, and being, 
as it is, in possession of Europe. Whether 
thas evil must not ultimately bave been 
submitted to ; whether the hopesof change, 
either from coalitions without, or commo- 
tions within, might not have become so. 
small, and the evils of war, however miti- 
gated, so great, that we must have made, 
up our minds, after taking the best secu- 
rities against those dangers that we could, 
finally to have acquiesced in them, is a 
separate question, which I will not now 
discuss. But the time, in my opinion, was 
not come, when such unqualified acqui- 
escence on our part was requisite; when 
we were to cease to inquire what those 
securities were; or when we ought to 
have taken up with such securkies, if se~ 
curities they can be called, as are offered 
bythepresenttreaty. The great misfortune 
has been, that this question of peace has 
never yet been fully and fairly before the 
country. We have been taken up with the 
war; thet was the side of the alternative 
next to us ;—and have never yet, till it 
was too late, had: our attention fairly di- 
rected, or, I must say, fairly summoned, 
to the dreadful picture on the other side. 
If we had, we should never have heard, 
except among the ignorant and disaffected, 
of joy and exultation through the land, at 
& peace such as the present. 

Here, Sir, I have nearly closed thts. 
subject. One only topic remains, a most 
important one indeed, but which I should 
have been induced, perhaps, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to pass over in silence, if io 
one part of it I did not feel myself called 
upon, by something of a more than ardi- 
nary duty. 

LK] 
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When a great military monarch. of our 
time* was at the lowest ebb of his for- 
tunes; and: had sustained a defeat, that 
seemed to extinguish all his remaining 
hopes, the terms of his letter, written from 
the field of battle, were—‘* We. have lost 
every thing, but our honour.” Would to 
God, that the same consolation, in cir- 
cumstances Hable to become i time not 
less disastrous, remained to Great Bri-. 
tain! I should feel a far less painful load 
of depressien upon my mind, than se 
upon it-at this: moment. But is our ho- 
hour saved in this transaction? Is it in a 


better plight than those two other objects. 
of our consideration, which I have before 


touched upon, our dignity and our secu- 
rity? J fear not. I fear that we have 
contrived to combine in this scien a I 
all that is at once ruinous aad disgraceful ; 
all that is calculated to undo us, in repu- 
tation as well as in fortune; and to deprive 
ws of those resources, which high fame 
and unsullied character may create, 
* even under the ribs of death,” when all 
ordinary means of relief and safety seem. 
to be at an end. I am speaking here not 
of the general discredit that attaches to 
this precipitate retreat and fii 

the cause of Europe, and of all mankind ; 
but of the situation in which we stand 
with. respect to those allies, to whom we 
were bound by distinet and specific en- 
gagements. I must be very slow to admit 
that construction, which considers, as a 
breach of treaty, any thing done by a con- 
tracting power, under a clear bond fide 


necessity, such as the other party itself 


does not pretend to dispute. If an abso- 
lute conquest of one of the parties to an 
alliance does not absolve the other from 
the obligation which it has contracted, so 
neither can a timely submission, made in 
order to avert such conquest, when the 
remaining party itself shall not be able to 
describe that submission as injurious 
either to her own interest, or to that of the 
common cause. If we were not in a state 
to say to Sardinia, that it was better for 
us that she should continue her resistance, 
rather than accept the terms offered her ; 
then, I say, we are not in a state to con- 
sider her submission as a forfeiture of the 
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* Though it was Francis 1st who, after the 
battle of Pavia, originally expressed himself in 
this dignified manner, the king of Prussia 
adopted and repeated the sentiment, upon oc- 
casion of his memorable defeat at Schweidnitz. 
Sce Ann, Reg. for the year 1761. 
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we ourselves could say, that it was of any 
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claims which she had upon ws. We have 
left Sardinia, however, without an attempt 
to relieve her, without even a helping 
haad stretched out to support or te sheen 
her, under that ruin which she hes brought, 
open herself, with no fault on her part, 
w 


ile adhering faithfully to. her treaty 
I must call that adherence 


use.-—The case of Sardinia is, with no 


great variation, the case of Holland also. 


Both powers were our allies; both are 


‘ruined, while adhering to that alliance ; 
both are left to their fate. 


But Sardinia 
and Holland are two only of our allies; 


and placed in circumstances of peculiar 


difficulty. There were otbers, it may be 
said, more capable. of being assisted, for 
whose security and protection every thing 
has been done, that the most scrupulous 
fidelity could require. Naples, Portugal, 
and Turkey, will attest, to the end of time, 
the good faith of Great Britain ; and show 
to the world, that she is not a power who 
ever seeks her own safety by abandoning 
those with whom she. has embarked in a 


‘common cause. Sir, if I were forced to 


make a comparison between the instances, 
in which we plainly and openly desert our 
hose in which we affect to 
protect them, I should say, without hesita- 
tion, that those of the former class were 
the least disgraceful of the two; beeause 
our protection is in fact nothing else but 
a desertion, with the addition of that ridi- 
cule which attaches upon things, that en- 
deavour to pass for the reverse of what 
they really are. 
he protection which we yield to these 
unfortunate powers, is much of the same 
sort with that which Don Quixote gives 
to the poor boy. whom he releases from 
the tree; when he retires with perfect 
complacency and satisfaction, assuring 
him, that he has nothing more to fear, 
as his master is bound by the most solemn 
ag not to attempt to exercise against 
im any farther severity. We know, Sir, 
what respect was paid to this promise, as 
soon as the knight was out of sight; and 
it is not difficult to foretel, what respect 
will be paid by Buonaparté (without 
waiting even, I am afraid, till my hon. 
friends shall be out of sight), to this so- 
lemn stipulation and pledge, by which we 
have provided 80 effectually for the security 
of the dominions of our good and faithful 
allies. 
The ridicule of this provision, which in, 
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any case would be sufficiently strong, has, 
amdoubtedly, in the case of Turkey, 
something of a higher and livelier relish ; 
Turkey boms the power, in whose 
instance, and with respect to precisely 
the same party; the total insufficiency aod 
nullity of such engagements has been 
#0 strikingly manifested, and is still kept 
so fresh in our memories, af rei ver 

operations with which the war has closed. 

So much as to our conduct towards 
those powers, with whom we stood in the 
relation of allies, accotding to the usual 
diplomatic forms; and whom the com- 
™men policy of Europe had been accus- 
tomed to consider under these and similar 
relations. 

But there was another body of allies, 
not ranked indeed among the European 
powers, nor possessing much, perhaps, of 
corporate capacity, but who, as men, act- 
ing either separately or together, were 
equally capable of becoming objects of 
good faith, and in fact had so become, 
though by means different, in point of 
form, from those which engaged the faith 
of the country, in any of the instances 
above alluded to:—These persons were, 
the royalists of France, wheresoever dis- 
persed, but particularly that vast body of 
them which so long maintained a contest 
against the republic in the West ; where 
they formed the mass of the inhabitants of 
four or five great provinces, far exceeding, 
both in extent and population, the king- 
dom of Ireland.* I mention these parti- 


* The population of these provinces is by 
no means stated with exaggeration, when it 
is said “ far to exceed the population of the 
kin of Ireland.” It might be described 
with truth, as “nearly, if not altogether, 
equal to the population of Great Britain.” 
From Caen to Bourdeaux, without comprising 
more in breadth than belongs properly to the 
royalist country, there is a population, ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr: Necker, of 
little less than 9,000,000. In ascertaining the 
proportions of this population, which may be 
considered as royalists, we must distinguish 
between those who were only royalists in 
their affections; those who actively, though 
secretly, favoured the cause; and those who, 
at different times, openly appeared in arms. 
By the numbers of the last of these classes, 
by the manner in which they maintained 
themselves, and by the effects which they 

» we may form, perhaps, the surest 
judgment, though possibly a very inadequate 
one, of the sentiments and dispositions 
of the country. If those, who have been 
most in these scenes, and have at 
least the best means of knowing, may be 
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culars of their force and numbers, not 
because they are ‘matetial to the present 
purpose, but because they serve to obviate 
that delusion of the understanding, by 


telied on, it was a small portion of the inha- 
bitants indeed, and those confined almost 
exclusively to the towns, who were not roy- 
alists in their hearts. But facts, aud the 
inferences resulting from them, may after all 
be considered as the best criterion, especially 
to those who may not have the means of re- 
sorting to the testimonies which we have 
alluded to, or of appreciating the degree of 
credit that may be due to them. Of these 
facts the principal lie open to the observation 
of every budy, and are of a nature little liable 
to be mistaken or misrepresented. They are 
—the length of time during which the royalist 
war subsisted; the armies which it obliged 
the republic to employ; the nature of the 
pacifications which took place in different 
parts of it; the anxiety which it evidently 
excited in the government, during the whole 
of its continuance ; the interruption which it 
gave Mg a communes oe between Oe me- 
tropolis and the principal sea-ports—the trans- 
oh of goods end saaae ers, and letters 

tween Paris and Breast being sometimes 
stopt for a fortnight, requiring at times an 
immense escort, and being at all times at- 
tended with considerable dancer insomuch 
that officers going to join their ships often 
pteferred a passage by sea, even at the risk 
of being taken by our cruisers ;— these are the 
facts, which rest on no authority of indivi- 
duals, and may afford some measure for judg- 
ing of the degree and extent, to which the 
sentiment of royalism prevailed in this part 
of France. For facts of a description some- 
what different, though of a character and 
magnitude not to be much concealed or dis- 
guised, such as the nature and progress of the 
war; the armies, which the royalists were 
able to bring into the fields the manuer ia 
which they employed them; the resources 
which they possessed; the energy which they 
displayed; for these, or other similar ones, 
the reades would do well to have recourse to 
an account (published here in 1796, and since 
translated) of Campaigns in the Vendée, by 
the republican general Turreau, the same, 
probably, who is now employed in something 
of a similar service in Switzerland, and who, 
sane interested in some degree in magnify- 
ing the force of an enemy, whom he was em- 
ployed to combat, and requiring in that re- 
spect, as well as in several others, to be read 
with some reserve and caution, niay yet be 
relied on for the general substance of his nar- 
rative, and the principal representations 
which accompany it: and will afford to those, 
who may be new to the subject, much valu- 
able information on the history and circum- 
stances of this most extraordinary and affect- 
Ing wal. 
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which things, small in bulk, and filling 
hut little space in the imagination, are apt 
to lose their hold oa our interests and af- 
fections. The mention of them may, 
moreover, not be unnecessary in this 
House, where, I fear, trom various causes, 
all that relates to the royalistsis a perfect 
terra incognita, as little known or consi- 
dered, as the affairs ofa people in another 
hemisphere. The royalists were, however, 
& great, numerous, and substantive body, 
capable of maintaining against the repub- 
lic a war, confessed by the republicans 
themselves to have been more formidable 
and bloody, than most of those in which 
they had been engaged ; aad of terminat- 
ing that war by a peace, which show- 
ed sufficiently what the war had been, 
and what the fears were, which the re- 
public entertained, of its possible final 
success. But let the numbers and powers 
of the royalists have been what they 
might; had their affairs been still less 
considered; had they been more dis- 
owned, discountenanced, and betrayed, 
than in many instances they were; had 
more such garrisons as those of Mentz.and 
Valenciennes been suffered to be sent 
against them ;* had they been less the 


*In the early stages of the war of La 
Vendée, before the republicans had had re- 
course to the system of laying waste and 
burning the country, and had brought the 
war to a footing, in which no quarter was 
given on either side, whatever prisoners were 
taken by the royalists, were released upon the 
condition of not serving again, either against 
them, or against the allied powers; the roy- 
alists having imagined, for some reason or 
another, that the.allies.and they were engaged 
in a common. cause, and that the neglect 
which they might seem till then to have ex- 
perienced, was owing wholly to the precau- 
tions taken by the enemy for preventing any 
communication with them. When, there- 
fore, they heard, in the year 1793, that the 
garrisons of Mentz and Valenciennes were 
marching against them, knowing that these 
garrisons had surrendered upon terms, and 
that one of the terms was, that they should 
Not serve again tillexchanged, they concluded 
that this was a new instance of republican 
treachery, and that these troops, a numerous 
and most formidable bedy, the garrison of 
Mentz alone being reckoned at twelve 
thousand, could not be employed an this ser- 
vice, without some scandalous breach of en- 
gagement, such as would excite in the breasts 
of the allies no less resentment and in- 
dignation, than it did in those of the roy- 
alists. What then were their sensations, 
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real, primary defenders and representa- 
tives of that cause, which the allies pro- 
fessed to support; still there were our 
formal proclamations, issued at various 
periods, not expressly engaging indeed to 
make stipulations for them in case of a 
peace, but calling generally for their ex- 
ertions, and promising succour and pro- 
tection to all those who should declare 
themselves in favour of the ancient order 
of things, and of their hereditary and 
rightful monarch. What I am to ask, is, 
have we acted up to the spirit, or even 
the letter of our own proclamations? or 
to the spirit of that ralation, ia which the 
nature of the war itself, independent of 
any proclamations, placed us with respect 
to these people? I am cumpelled to say, 
(I say it with great reluctance, as well as 
with with great grief), I fear we have 


on the part of the republicans, but that the 
allies themselves in framing their capitulae 
tions, and providing that these garrisons 
should not serve against the other parties in 
the war, had wholly forgotten, or neglected, 
to extend this provision to the case of the 
royalists; who with an army of immense force 
In point of numbers, perfect in the mode of 
its composition, animated by the most heroic 
courage, headed by officers of great ability 
and experience, but still weak to a great 
degrec by the extreme deficiency, and often 
total want of all the ordinary means of war, 
were left to prosecute, as well as they could, 
the desperate and unequal contest in which 
they were engaged, disowned and abandoned 
by all the world. When they found this, 
their feelings were indeed acute, and their 
constancy almost shaken. They did not 
despair: it was not their nature to do so; but 
left thus to themselves, abandoned to their 
own resources, witbout aid, without co-ope- 
ration, proclaimed, as it were, to all Europe, 
as noteven belonging to that confederacy, of 
which they might have been excused in hoping 
that they should have been placed at the 
head; they felt that their prospects were 
truly gloomy, and such as might well have 
excused them for relinquishing from that 
instant every thought of farther resistance. 
That they did not so relinquish their hopes; 
that they long maintained the contest with 
unabated vigour; that the war broke out 
afterwards with fresh violence; that it never 
ceased to be renewed at every favourable op- 
portunity, till the last of the continental 
powers had submitted and made its peace ; 
that the elemenis of it remain entire to this 
day ;—these are truths, which ought to be 
known and remembered for the creditof those 
concerned, though they yicld but little conso- 
lation in the retrospect, and can now uphap- 


when they found, that this was no treachery.| pily afford no ground of hope for the future. 
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done no such thing. I fear, that a stain 
is left upon our annals, far deeper than 
that, which, in former times, many were so 
laudably anxious to wash away, in respect 
¢o the conduct of this country towards 
the Catalans. The Catalans were not in- 
vited by any declarations more specific 
than those which we have made to the 
royalists: their claim upon us was in 
some respects more doubtful. Yet, so 
far were they from being passed over in 
silence ia the terms of the peace ; so far 
were they from being abandoned to their 
fate, left to the merciless persecution 0 
their enemies, that a stipulation was made 
for a full and cage eee amnesty for them ; 
and, far more n that, a provision, 
that they should be i upon the same 
footing, and enjoy the same. privileges, 
with that province which was in fact the 
most favoured under the Spanish monar- 
chy. Yet, because more was not dove; 
because they were not placed in the situ- 
ation of enjoying alJ that they asked ; 
—<much of it, perhaps, having more of an 
imeginary than a real value ;—because in 
a part, where their claim was more dispu- 
table, perfect and entire satisfaction was 
not given them; did a large and respecta- 
ble majority of this House think it neces- 
sary to institute a solemn inquiry,—the 
intended foundation of proceedings still 
more solema,—in order to purge them- 
selves and the country, as far as depended 
on them, from the shame of wi.at they 
deemed a breach of the national faith. 

By what purgations, by what ablutions, 
shall we cleanse ourselves from this far 
deeper and fouler blot, of having left to 
perish under the knives of their enemies, 
without even an effort to save them, every 
man of those whom we have affected, as 
it must now appear, to call our friends 
and allies; with whom we were bound, by 
interests of far higher import than those 
ofa disputed succession ; who were the 
assertors with us of the common mo- 
rality of the world; who were the truc 
depositaries of that sacred cause, the 
very priests of that. holy faith; with 
whom wehad joined, as it were, ina 
solemn sacrament ; and who, on all these 
pou but chiefly for the sin of having 

eld communion with us, are now, as 
might be expected, doomed by the fana- 
tics of rebellion, to be the objects of 
never-ceasing hostility, to be pursued as 
offenders, whose crimes can only be ex- 
piated by their destruction? 

I agree with what has been said by my 
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right hon. friend the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that peace once made, all 
communication with this, or any other 
class of people, hostile to the French go- 
vernment, must completely cease. What- 
ever the government is, or whatever its 
conduct may be, with respect to us, if we 
think fit to make peace with it, that peace 
must be religiously kept. I am not for 
curing one breach of faith by: another. 
But was nothing to be done, in the final 
settlement of that peace; and still more 
during the time which has elapsed since 
the first commencement of the nogotia- 
tions? I wish a satisfactory answer could 
be given to those inquiries. 1 wish it 
were true, that, for months past, numbers 
had not been perishing throughout the 
royalist provinces, the victims of their 
loyalty and honour ;—(men hunted down, 
like wild beasts, for acts, which that go- 
vernment may call crimes, but which we, 
I hope, have not yet learned so to charac- 
terize ;)—simply for want of such means 
as might have enabled them to effect their 
escape, and, after the loss of every thing 
but what their own minds must bestow, 
ie ie sought an asylum in some foreiga 
and. 

Sir, I would gladly draw a veil over 
these facts. But our shame is too flagrant 
and glaring to be concealed: the cry of 
this blood is too Joud to be stifled. I-beg 
to wash my hands of it. The share which 
Ihave happened to liave in the affairs of 
this illustrious and unfortunate people ; 
the interest which I have always taken in 
their cause, make me doubly anxious to 
vindicate myself from any participation 
in the guilt of having shits abandoned 
them. I wish I could vindicate, in like 
manner, the government and the country. 
Among all our shames, it is that of the 
most fatal nature, and of which possibly, 
we shall longest rue the effects.* . 


* Those who may before have thought, 
that such a vindication was necessary, will 
rot be less of that opinion, when they shall 
be told, that within the last twelve months, 
more than three hundred royalist officers 
have been taken and put to death in the 
western provinces, and that of these all but 
forty or fifty have suffcred since the date of 
the preliminary treaty. In the name of all 
that is sacred, what justification can a go- 
vernment or a country offer for such conduct? 
Three hundred men, or at least a great pro- 
portion of them, sacrificed to the vengeance 
of their enemies, simply because we neglected, 
or refused to listen to their solicitations to be 
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Sir, I have done. I have stated, as I 
thought it my duty todo, what my appre- 
hensione are, as to the nature conse- 
queaces of the present peace. If the 
evils which I impute to it, are not to be 
found there, if the dangers which I ap- 
prehend showld not come to pass, no one 
will more rejoice in my error than myself; 
those who differ from me will have no- 
thing to complain of; I shall have alarmed 
myself: I shall not, probably, even have 
to reproach myself with having succeeded 
in alarming them. But if any there should 
be (there are none I am sure in this 
House), who should say, that my fears 
are not imaginary; that they think of this 
peace as I do; that they apprehend it 
will ruin the country; but that they hope 
the country may last long enough to serve 
their turn ; that being traders, they think 
the trade of the country may be lost; 


allowed an asylum in this country, when in 
consequence of the peace which we were 
Papi their service could be no longer use- 
ful in their own! Do we mean to say that 
these persons had no claim upon us to the 
extent of what they asked? Or that we could 
not afford the expense of receiving, and pro- 
viding for so many additional emigrants? 
Monstrous as either of these allegations would 
be, they would still be better than what alone 
remains,—the direct and unqualified confes- 
sion, that we did not dare to admit into this 
country mep, to whom we were bound by 
every tie to furnish a place of refuge and 
safety, lest by so doing we should give offence 
to our enemies. In what a state must the 
promty of a great country be, when, in a case 
ike the present, such a motive can be made 
a@ principle of action? to what must the mind 
of a country be reduced, when it can bear, 
that such a motive should become manifest 
aoe world? ‘ 

t may not be thought a trifling aggrava- 
tion (if in such a mass of alamesangavalions 
were worth thinking of), that, just at this 
moment, a condemned, though pardoned 
traitor, Napper Tandy, is released from pri- 
son, and allowed to sail to France, yielded, 
we presume, as an act of grateful attention,— 
a kiad of weapidg 3 present, to the first consul. 
Napper Tandy, be it remembered, was not a 
person to whom the faith of the French go- 
vernment was ae by any public declara- 
tion, unless it shall be contended, as perhaps 
it ought, that their decree of the 19th of No- 
vember 1792 still continues in force: he was 
not a person engaged in one of those civil 
wars, of which history may furnish examples, 
wherein the rights and.pretensions of the 

artics were so equally balanced, as to make 
it doubtful, on which of the two sides the 
crime of commencing hostilities and breaking 
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that, being manufacturers, they believe 
its manufactures may decline; but that 
for this they care but little, provided the 
peace in the mean time shail prove advan- 

to them ;—to all such, if any 
there can be, there could be but one 


‘answer,—that they sre a disgrace to their 


country and to their species; and that he 
must be as bad asthey, who, upon such 
terms, could seek to merit their 


opinion, or could solicit their favour. I 


trust, however, that ne such men are to 
be found ; but that all who rejoice in the 
present peace, do it under a ion, 
that the good which they may h 
to derive from it, individually, is not to 
be obtained by the sacrifice of the final 
welfare and oaitty of their country. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that entertaining 
a high value for the talents and integrity 
of the hon. gentleman, he could not 
feeling considerable surprise at what had 


up the public peace ought in justice to be 
charged. He was a traitor in the common 
sense of the word, and upon the clearest evi- 
dence of the thing, and was condemned ac- 
cording to the established principles,on which 
the lives of such persons have become forfeit 
at all times, and in all countries. The first 
consul however, as is mipborets thought fit to 
ask his release: and the government here 
complied with his request. Such was the 
state of the intercourse between the two 
countries on the subject of persons of this 
description. But the royalists of France, per- 
sons who had been acting in conformity to, 
perhaps in consequence ot our proclamations ; 
whose objects we had declared to be substan- 
tially our own, of whose assistance we had a 
right to avail ourselves, according to every 
principle of the law of nations; who are not 
to be confounded, as is often wickedly or ig- 
norantly done, with rebels and traitors, the 
subverters of their respective governments, 
but were on the contrary the upholders of the 
constitution of their country, in opposition to 
such rebels and traitors; to these royalists 
we refused an asylum, lest we should offend 
the irritable majesty of a usurper, and indis- 
pose him to rant such terms of peace, as 
those by which the safety of the country ts 
now so happily secured. If these things do 
not disgrace and dishonour a country, I am at 
a lossto know what the disgrace and disho- 
nour of a country is. We seek to conciliate 
the favour of an imperious and vindictive 
enemy, by the desertion of our friends, and 
the sacrifice of our national faith and honour. 
Our enemy, we may rest assured, will only 
despise us the more, without our deriving from 
that feeling any relaxation of the motives, 
which have long led him to resolve on our 
destruction. 7 
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fallen from him. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that in signing the prelimizaries 
of peace, ministers had signed the death- 
warrant of their country ; and, as if to give 
greater weight tothe assertion, the hon. 
geotleman ad pronounced a funeral ora- 
tion over its departed: manes. The hon.. 
gentlemen said, that the general joy which 
the news. of the had diffused, arose 
from the event alone, and from the igno- 
rance in which the people were as to the 
terms. He, for one, would say, that he 
eonfided in the wisdom, jastice, and mo- 
deration of his majesty's ministers. He: 
was satisfied that they would display. a 
high sense of what was due to the dignity 
ef the nation, but would also show - 
apes sensible of what was due hg ve 
iness of the e. The only su 
scantial appumiene ae hon. peailemian’s 
speech, was an argument which went 
against making any peace at all; because 
BO peace, except a peace accompanied 
with a canter revolution, would satisfy 
him. The principles prevailing in France 
were certainly dangerous; but, were we 
to go on eternally with war till a total 
ehange of morals should take place? 
Nay, these principles would insinuate 
themselves equally in time of war, and we 
should have the two evils together. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that peace was not 
at our option, but that the enemy might 
renew the war at his pleasure. Certainly 
he might; but if the peace were to have 
only a daration of three months, still he 
thought it was proper to make peace, in 
order to give Europe a proof of our paci- 
fic disposition, and to establish a charac- 
ter and create friends that might be of 
service to us when we should be com- 
pelled to enter into a new contest. In 
concluding this peace, ministers had acted 
in conformity to the general feeling of the 
country. e hon. gentleman had said, 
that we were at the head of a powerful 
eonfederacy. So, indeed, we had been; 
but our confederates had fallen off, one 
after another, and many of them were now 
against us. Yet it was fair in ministers to 
make use of those confederates, while any 
assistance could be obtained from them. 
it was by confederacies that William $rd, 
and the great duke of Marlborough had 
confined the ambition of monarchical 
France within its proper limits. He had 
found gentlemen purging and acquitting 
themselves of the charge of entering into 
& war against Jacobin principles. He 
would confess, that opposition to these 
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‘principles wae one motive with bie for 
giving his support to the war; not with a 


view of interfering in the domestic con- 
cerns of France, but of securing this 
country against the activity with which 
this sect was endeavouring to propagate 
its principles. It was the sciaral opinion, 
that the government then existing in 
France was adverse to the wishes of the 
people ; it was therefore not impolitic to 
give the Freneh people an opportunity of 
eclaring their sentiments with effect, by 
employing the French armies on the fron- 
tier. But when all our efforts to make an 
impression on France proved ineffectual— 
when the consequences were ruinous to 
us, and afforded France new means of an-« 
noyance—when we were left alone in the 
contest, was it not wise to make peace ? 
Ie was true we might wait the chances of 
the war; but these chances might be 
inst us.—He now came to the terms; 


agains 
ied | and here he should observe, that the hom 


gentleman was guilty of a strange misap- 
plication of words, in saying that this 
country had thrown itself at the mercy of 
France. Any future historian, who should 
have occasion to mention England, would 
speak of her in very different terms. The 
hon. gentleman’s mind was overcharged 
with anxiety, and he could not make faiz 
estimates. As tothe restitution of our 
conquests, he commended it. Wehad ae 
many settlements as we could want ev 
manage. It had become a matter of jea- 
lousy against us, that we had engrossed 
the commerce of the world. He had no 
idea of growing rich by the exclusion of 
others : let all grow rich ther. It was 
an erroneous opinion, that in order to de~ 
tive commercial advantages from any. 
country, it was necessary that that coun- 
try should be under our dominion. Ame- 
rica wasa proof of the contrary. We had 
dissolved our engagements with our allies. 
Ministers had acted wisely, when they 
gave permission to Portugal to conclude 
a treaty with France. He would make 
no reflections on the present government 
of Portugal ; but there had been a sove- 
reign of that country, who had said that 
he would suffer hia palace to be demolish- 
ed about his ears, rather than renounce 
his connexion with England. Ministers, 
however, ae the weakness of the 
country, and the House should do justice 
to their motives, when it heard the noble 
secretary, who was untainted with the 
corruption naturally attached to diplo- 


macy, explain them with so much strength 
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and delicacy. There was one article of 
the preliminary treaty at which he felt 
some degree of uneasiness. He under- 
stood that Great Britain and France, be- 
sides engaging not to attack, or take pos- 
session of any of the Turkish territories, 
had also agreed to defend those territories 
against the attacks of other powers.: He 
never could approve of such a contract, 
the extent of which could not be foreseen. 
It might involve us in a war with Russia, 
with Austria, or with other nations still 
more remote. . He hoped, therefore, that 
in settling the definitive, treaty this article 
would be so framed, as to express the 
meaning it ought to bear. The article 
relative to Trinidad he could not suffer 
to pass without a remark. The efforts 
which he himself had made to bring about 
the abolition of the slave trade must be 
within the recollection of many who then 
heard him: and if he had not lately called 
the attention of the House to this sub- 
ject, it was not from having abandoned it. 
Tn the island of Trinidad, there still re- 
mained a quantity of land to be settled 
upon and cleared, which it would require 
a million of slaves to do.. By England 

etting possession of this island, she would 

ecome instrumental in promoting the 
slave trade to an extent far beyond 
what it was ever before. This was a vost 
of human misery, which no man could 
contemplate without anxiety. When he 
considered the state of this country with 
regard to France, he was sure we should 
be exposed to. dangers, great beyond all 
comparison—dangers that depended on 
moral causes, and which were sure in their 
operation; but which, as he before ob- 
served, would not be lessened by conti- 
nuing the war with France. The princi- 
ples of France had taken root more deeply 
in the human mind than many gentlemen 
imagined. They had shaken those politi- 
cal and moral obligations, which were the 
greatest support of civil society. The 
Juxury and relaxation of religious princi- 
ples that prevailed in France, were great 
and alarming ; and according to Machi- 
avel, who was no bigot, the country where 
they prevailed was in the high road to 
ruin. When, therefore, he considered 
the intercourse that was about to take 
eae between Englishmen and the inha- 

itants of a great, ingenious, and luxuri- 
ous nation—when he considered the num- 
ber of people who might crowd from this 
country to France, allured by her plea- 
sures and her arts, he could not but think 
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the danger great ; and he sincerely wished 
this subject might be considered, and 
some provision made against the effects of 
that whiclr could not be considered so 
much a political'as.a moral disease. It 
was a disease to which ‘all political writers 
and philosophers attributed the ruin of 
nations ; and it was the duty of the legis- 
lature to bear the subject in mind, and 
give effect to that practical line of con- 
duct which this reasoning should point 
out tothem. if this was done, nothing 
was to be feared from France. But if we 
should suffer the tree to be contaminated, 
the least puff of wind would blow it down, 
notwithstanding the beauty and extent of 
its branches. He had no objection to see 
France in a state of happiness and pros- 
perity: it could not be ineompatible with 
that of Great Britain. The enlarged views 
of commerce in modern times had done 
away that false system of policy, by which 
one commercias nation thought to become 
prosperous by the depression and poverty 
of another. - He would conclade with an 
earnest hope that government would at- 
tend to all the means of promoting our 
prosperity and security, and of preventing 
our morals from being injured. , 

Dr. Laurence took a wide view of the 
important subject before the House, the 
result of which was a strong condemna- 
tion of the preliminaries. He began by 
expressing his marked disapprobation of 
the vague manner in which they were 
drawn up. As we never, by any treaty, 
made such sacrifices; so never, by any 
treaty, was there left such room for alter 
cation. He once thought be might have 
done some service by pointing out these 
omissions and inaccuracies, but the errors 
ef ministers were now irremedtable. Mar- 
quis Cornwallis was sent to Amiens, bound 
hand and foot. The French had been 
told, that we were so eager for peace, or 
rather that peace was so necessary to us, 
that there were no sacrifices which we 
would not make to obtain it. ‘Fhe treaty 
of Utrecht had been quoted alittle unfor- 
tunately, he thought, on this eccasion, 
the ministers who- concluded it having 
been impeached. He could, however, 
bave been contented to see it brought to 
point a moral, or adorn a tale, had not alk 
its principles, which had procured us near 
a century of prosperity, been new com- 
pletely abolished. He expressed un- 
bounded indignation at the language used 
by some gentlemen, ascribing tu ministers 
modcration aod magnanimity, inasmuch 
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as in the hour of success they had con- 
sented to terms, pole rather lower than 
they had aright to demand. Necessity 
was the only plea they could urge, and 
when they abandoned that, they laid thom- 
selves open to the most serious charge of 
misconduct. The learned doctor then 
went into a long saad of the war, and 
explained the views of the different par- 
ties since itscommencement. Afterwards 
he went on to draw a very alarming pic- 
ture of the acquisitions of France, and of 
the deplorable situation in which we are 
left by the peace. The subjects of quar- 
rel, he said, were immense, and we had 
no security but the chief consul might 
employ some one of them as soon as he 
had stripped us of our conquests. We 
could never begin a new war in such fa- 
vourable circumstances as those in which 
we ended the present. He could hope 
little from our commerce. When a phi- 
losopher was shown, by an eastern mo- 
narch, his immense treasures, he replied, 
that the posseasors of iron would soon get 
possession of it. The embassy of the 
marquis Cornwallis might illustrate this 
still better. He and his suite appeared in 
the utmost magnificence of dress and equi- 
page, while they were received on the 
road by not the most superbly clothed, 
but the most military-looking corps in 
France. It was a well-known fact, that 
those troops who escorted him from 
stage to stage were all picked grenadiers. 
In as far as concerned our allies, the 
treaty was disgraceful in the extreme. 
After going over our different allies, he 
lamented, in a manner peculiarly bitter, 
the hard fate of the prince of Orange. 
Who would have expected, he asked, 
that, almost on the anniversary of the 
Janding of king William to free us from 
slavery, his representative should be be- 
trayed by us, and ruined, for no other 
reason than because he had adhered to 
our cause with unshaken constancy? For 
a lesson of fidelity to their allies, he de- 
sired ministers to look to the French. 
Never once had they been driven from 
apy city or country without expressly sti- 
pulating for the protection and safety of 
those who had befriended them. Cooped 
up in Alexandria, Menou had refused to 
capitulate unless the English undertook 
for the security, in their persons and pro- 
perty, of Cophts and Egyptians, Maho- 
metans and Christians, Jacobites and Ja- 
cobins. By Jacobites, he said, he meant 


a religious sect known by that name. | 
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‘Henceforth it would come to pass, that 


when the smaller states were obliged to 
choose a powerful ally, they would look 
to France; there they might expect pro- 
tection; but from us only ingratitude and 
dereliction. He concluded by saying, 
that he was far from wishing to carry on 
war for ever, but he did wish to see it 
carried on till we could have peace. That 
state did not deserve the name which re- 
quired us to remain in arms, and to sub- 
mit to an abridgement of our liberties. — 
Dr. L. condemned, in very severe terms, 
the declaration of Mr. Wilberforce, who 
had expressed his approbation of the 
peace, even though’ it should last but 
three months. 

Mr. Eliot said, that his mind was filled 
with the most gloomy and desponding ap- 
prehensions. He looked upon the peace 
as absolute and unqualified ruin. All the 
objects for which the war had been under- 
taken were at once given up, and we were 
now surrounded by accumulated danger. 
The treaty abrogated the public law of 
Europe, and went to abolish the title of 
sovereigns to their crowns. We allowed 
ourselves to be second to France, a situa- 
tion in which we could not long exist, to 
such a degree were we envied by the rest 
of Europe. He saw no improvement in 
the dispositions of the chief consul. Did 
he now show less audacity of enterprise, 
or malignity of intrigue? Was his amend- 
ment to be discerned in the late transac- 
tions in Holland or Switzerland, or in the 
tragi-comedy acted at Florence? He con- 
tinued to dictate new constitutions to his 
vassal republics; and, to bring monarchy 
into contempt, set up a prince of the 
house of Bourbon, after cruelly and wan- 
tonly dethroning the hereditary prince. 
The hon. gentleman sat down with observ- 
ing, that he considered the treaty as a 
wasteful and unnecessary sacrifice of our 
honour and our interests, to procure a de- 
lusive and short-lived tranquillity. 

The Secretary at War (Mr. Yorke) said, 
that the first thing he should take notice 
of was, the danger to which this country 
was said to be exposed by the peace now 
before the House. That danger arose 
from the geographical situation of France, 
and its relative condition with respect to 
this country. The geographical situation 
of France was certainly matter of just ap- 
prehension to this country; but the ques- 
tion to be considered, as arising out of 
that apprehension, was, whether there 
was any reasonable hope, by a contiaua- 
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tion of the war, of reducing the power of 
France? If there was any hope of our 
being able to do so by another campaign, 
or by a number of campaigns, or that by 
them we could obtain security against the 
ower of France, he should have thought 
it prudent to try the effect of such cam- 
paigns; but however well we might be 
convinced of the danger to us from the 
situation of France, if it was not in the 
power of this country to affect that power 
in any material degree by a continuation 
of the war, then the continuation would 
be useless. As long as we were able to 
have the alliance of the great powers of 
the continent to act cordially for the pur- 
Pe of reducing the power of France, he 
ad always been of opinion, it was for the 
interest of this country to act in co-opera- 
tion with that confederacy, to make a 
common cause against the power of France. 
That suntasige f however, could not 
now be formed. It was impossible for any 
one to regret it more than he did; but 
what could we do if the coalition could 
not be formed? The last campaign had 
been as brilliant on our part as any that 
had ever taken place (the particulars of 
which he recited), but still he did not see 
what we were to gain by continuing the 
war. Indeed, he could not sce that we 
could do better than to adopt the course 
held out yesterday by his noble friend 
(lord Hawkesbury), i had forcibly and 
happily conveyed his meaning by saying, 
we should adopt a system of mixed con- 
ciliation and firmness; a policy without 
which he apprehended this country could 
not long preserve its present prosperity. 
Mr. Hobhouse said, he would not reply 
to those who were advocates for the con- 
tinuance of the war, because they saw 
France in a condition so formidable, that 
no state would be able to withstand her 
power upon the continent. Other gentle- 
men had given a sufficient answer to that 
argument. He would only declare, that 
he lamented, as much as any man, the 
extent of the coast which she had ac- 
quired, and the preponderating influence 
which she exercised over surrounding 
nations. He wished to have seen her 
reduced within her ancient limits; but 
would it not be prudent first to inquire 
into the adequacy of our means to the 
accomplishment of so desirable an end? 
Mighty confederacies had been formed, 
and mighty exertions had been made, 
which had unfortunately not tended to 
the diminution of her greatness, but to 
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the increase of her dominion. Thenations 
of Europe could not be roused to enter 
upon a new coalition; and if they could, 
it would be attended with the same ill- 
success as their former ineffectual attempts. 
Where, then, was the hope of making any 
impression upon France on the continent 
of Europe ?—Neither would he enter the 
lists with those gentlemen who disliked 
the peace from an apprehension of French 
principles, for they had already been de- 
feated by the many able speeches which 
he had heard. as it not an obvious 
truth, that opinions were not to be con- 
quered by force of arms? Opinions, if, 
in their consequences, they were found to 
be mischievous, would always be aban- 
doned, assoonas their pernicious tendency 
was experienced ; and this was the case at 
present with those Jacobinical doctrines 
which had so long and so ruinously ob- 
tained in France, and which were now 
not less detested by the French, than the 
English nation. This happy change of 
sentiment in the inhabitants of France was 
not the result of force, nor ascribable to 
the British arms, but to the conviction 
that those baneful tenets had given birth 
to all the miseries of anarchy, and all the 
sanguinary excesses which they had wit- 
nessed.— Without farther delay, he would 
advert to the only two new points brought 
forward during the course of this night’s 
debate. In the first place, it had said by 
a learned gentleman, that the preliminaries 
were loosely worded, and marked by a 
vagueness never before discernible in a 
treaty of this kind ; but the learned doctor 
had advanced no proof in support of his 
assertion. Another hon. gentleman had, 
indeed, endeavoured to fix the same im- 
putation upon the fifth article, which gua- 
ranteed theintegrity of the Turkish empire. 
Now, said the hon. gentleman, as this 
article declares, that ‘* the territories and 
possessions of the Sublime Porte shall be 
preserved entire, such as they existed 
previously to the present war,”’ this coun- 
try would be called upon, if Passwan 
Oglou were to succeed in detaching any 

art of the Turkish dominions from the 
Sultaun, to effect a re-conquest, and re- 
store their integrity. But was the hon. 
gentleman not aware, that a contract was 
only binding upon the contracting par- 
ties; and that this article, therefore, 
could only mean, if interpreted by the 
plain rule of common sense, that France 
and England solemnly engaged not to in- 
fringe upon the Ottoman empire, as it 
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existed previously to the war? We were 
not bound to interfere on account of any 
aggression by other powers, or of any in- 
ternal commotions in the state. If France 
attempted the dismemberment of Turkey, 
it was a breach of faith, it was a violation 
of treaty, and afforded a good ground for 
a declaration of war on part of Eng- 
land. Was not the same degree of reli- 
ance to be placed upon the honour of the 
French, as of every other government? 
The learned doctor said, No; and averred, 
that French perfidy was seen in the chief 
consul having, since the signature of the 
preliminaries with England, ratified a 
treaty with Portugal, which, according to 
the assurance of the noble secretary of 
state, he had agreed to cancel. But to 
him the explanation ef the noble secretary 
was perfectly satisfactory, and thoroughly 
vindicated Buonaparté against the charge 
of infidelity to his engagements. The 
Jearned doctor would do well to wait until 
an official copy of the treaty in question 
could be produced, instead of indulging 
himself in rash and ill-grounded invective. 
—Another objection made to the prelimi- 
naries by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Windham) and the learned doctor was, 
that no provision was introduced for the 
security of the royalists, who had joined 
our standard, and co-operated with us to 
effect the restoration of monarchical go- 
vernment. General Menou, it was said, 
had bargained, in the capitulation of Alex- 
andria, for the security of all persons who 
had taken up arms against their own go- 
vernment, and had aided his attempt to 
separate Egypt from the Turkish empire; 
but would gentlemen therefore say, that 
England, in offering a projet of peace to 
France, should have insisted upon a posi- 
tive stipulation, that safe return and ade- 
quate provision should be granted to all 
those who had used every endeavour to 
overturn the existing government in that 
country? There existed no analogy be- 
tween the two cases. Was any such 
atticle inserted in the projet at Lisle? 
Certainly not. Was any such provision 
to be found in the treaty with our Ame- 
rican colonies? Certainly not. For his 
part, he greatly doubted whether France 
would have consented to treat at all, if 
the preliminaries had contained a condi- 
tion on the part of his majesty in behalf 
of those whom the French government, 
whose legitimacy we hed now acknow- 
ledged, regarded in no other light than 
sebela, His mejesty’s ministers bad 
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doubtless, in the most strenuous manner, 
recommended those unfortunate royalists 
to the protection and humanity of the 
first consul. What more could they 
have done? It was all which, consistently 
with propriety, could have been brought 
forward, and all which they promised in 
the proclamation quoted by the learned 
doctor. This proclamation from the 
king, in the early part of the war, invited 
such as were discontented with the existin 

order of things in France, to join the Bri- 
tish standard, and held out to them an 
assurance of protection, but what degree 
of protection did it pledge? It stated 
that every support should“be given to 
them ‘which the nature of the case 
would admit.” How then had his majes- 
ty’s government broken faith with the 
French royalists? He was ready to 
believe, without calling upon them for 
any declaration whatever, that they had 
urged their pitiable condition wich the 
greatest force; and that they, would still 
continue to show the greatest possible 
attention to their interests.—Of the peace 
itself, he was free to avow, that it com- 
manded his full and unqualified approba- 
tion. He would state the srinciple upon 
which he gave his vote in favour of 
the preliminaries? It was, that such a 
peace was far preferable to the continu- 
ance of the war, and that the chance of 
obtaining an island or two was not worth 
the blood and treasure which would neces- 
sarily be expended in another campaign. 
He was a stranger to those gloomy appre- 
hensions, as to the insecurity of this peace, 
which were entertained by some. The 
energies of the British nation had been 
frequently exhibited during the war; and 
he was at a loss to discover why our do- 
minions, being increased 8o considerably, 
we should be less equal to the defence of 
our territories. in another than in the past 
contest. Instead of suffering a low and 
depressed state of spirits, his mind exulted 
with joy. He gave credit to ministers 
for having concluded the best peace, 
which the circumstances of the country 
would allow. He was convinced that 
they had acted from the purest motives. 
Than the right hon. gentleman at the 


head of bis majesty’s councils, whom he 


was proud to call his tried and faithful 
friend, from earliest youth (the chan- 


cellor of the exchequer), @ man of more 


private integrity and public virtue did not 
exist. With the greatest pleasure he 
gave his assent to the preliminaries; and 
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if the future conduct of ministers were 
conformable to the specimen they had 
now given—if the pacific system should 
appear to prevail in all their councils— 
and if they did not continue the existing 
encroachments upon the constitution be- 
yond the date of their expiration, they 
should have his unbounded confidence, 
and cordial support. 

Mr. Baker said, that if the terms of the 
peace were not so good as he could have 
wished, he was convinced that it was not 
the fault of ministers, who, he was sure, 
had done every thing in their power to 
obtain the best possible terms for the 
country. The great question for the 
House to decide was, whether the terms 
of the peace were adequate to our situa- 
tion, considering it with relation to the 
situation of France? and upon the best 
consideration he was able to give the 
subject, he was inclined to think they 
were. It had been said that we had now 
to contend against the power, and not 
against the adel ea of France. To this 
proposition he could not accede ; because, 
in fact, we were contending against power 
founded upon those very principles. He 
had been very much’ struck with an ob- 
servation which had been made by an 
hon. gentleman, that France, in the whole 
of this transaction, had shown nothing 
like any principles of conciliation. She 
retained every one of those possessions 
which she had acquired, by the exercise 
of those principles against which it was 
now supposed we had no longer to con- 
tend. It was unnecessary for him, in 
supporting this argument, to go over all 
the arguments that could be adduced 
upon the subject. He need not state the 
cases of Holland, Flanders, &c. Her 
conduct with regard to Flanders showed 
that she set all treaties at defiance when 
they interfered with her projects; and she 
now retained Flanders, which she had so 
acquired, to the great danger of this 
country. There was another part of the 
conduct of France which was revolted at 
in the negotiations of Paris and Lisle, but 
which seemed to have been admittéd in 
this, viz. that whatever they acquired in 
the war, and incorporated with their do- 
minions, became so absolutely annexed 
to their dominions, that they would not 
suffer them to become the subject of ne- 
gotiation. The case of Belgium and of 
Savoy proved this assertion. This consi- 
deration seemed to have been overlooked 
in the present treaty. Besides, France 
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had never, either in form or in substance, 
repealed the famous decree of the 19th 
November, 1792; nay, she had not only 
given it up, but she had invariably acted 
upon it. Another subject which he 
thought well worth attention was, the 
situation of St. Domingo. It was the 
intention, he understood, of France, to 
send out a very large force to that island, 
and they were not to be sent out in the 
ordinary way, in transports, but in ships 
of the line. The consequence of this 
would be, that France would have a very 
large force in the West Indies, and we 
must either keep an equal force or our 
possessions there would be at the mercy 
of France in case of a rupture with her. 
It would therefore, in his opinion, be ne- 
cessary for us to keep up a large force. 
He then alluded to some articles which 
had appeared in the public papers, which 
were represented as secret articles of this 
treaty ;. they stated, that we were to gua- 
rantee the king of Etruria, &c. He 
merely referred to them as having seen 
them in the newspapers, without knowing 
whether they were authentic or not. 
Upon the whole, however, he decidedly 
approved of the peace; but at the same 
time he thought we ought to adopt ever 
precautionary measure that we could, 
without exciting the suspicions of France. 
Mr. Dawson rose to pay his tribute to 
those ministers who had concluded a 
peace which appeared to him to meet 
universal approbation. He wasin Ireland 
when the news of the peace arrived, and 
he did not meet a man who was well 
affected to the constitution, who did not 
rejoice at it. With regard to the terms, 
he had such an opinion of the present 
administration, that he was convinced 
they were as good as could be obtained. 
Mr. W. Wynn said, that after so 
many gentleman had so fully and so ably 
spoken upon this subject, he certainly 
was unable to add any thing new upon it, 
but he could not give a silent vote. He 
could not look upon the peace with the 
same sentiments of satisfaction as many 
entlemen had done, because he thought 
it was big with danger to the country. 
Colonel Wood said, that, to form a 
correct judgment on the subject, we 
must consider not merely the relative 
situations of France and England, but of 
those countries in respect to other powers 
of Europe. . France he considered as in- 
vulnerable to any attack from England, 
for the purpose of abridging her continen= 
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tal power; but he believed few gentlemen | of this country. That island, from its 
considered every B gat of the united king- | situation, fortifications, and harbour, was 
dom, as well as of our extensive colonies, | invaluable to this country; and so long as 
as equally secure from France. Un-/| we held ‘tapaaeee of it, France could 
doubtedly, by blockading her ports, and | never look towards Egypt and Syria as 
destroying her trade, France might have ' the road to molest us in India. The 
been induced, within some indefinite ; Levant trade, although at present incon- 
time, to accede to better terms than the: siderable, was, he believed, chiefly to be 
present, but the dangers and evils likely | attributed to the most unwise monopoly 
to arise from lengthening the contest, no | granted to the Turkey company, who do 
terms could, in his mind, compensate for. | not themselves use it, yet by their charter 
The addition of forty millions a year to, precluded others from benefiting. As to 
national debt, exclusive of keeping many , the West India islands, we had still as 
hundred thousands of our most valuable | many of them as could be for the interest 
subjects idle, who could be employed in | of the country; and, anless those we had 
agriculture, manufactures, and the im-/ could be retained at a less expense of 
provement of the country; considering blood and treasure, we had better be 
the present state of our finances, as well | without them. The Cape.of Good Ho 
as the burthens of the people, were | undoubtedly, should France re-establish 
weighty reasons with ministers for con- | her marine, might be of consequence ; 
cluding the present peace. But there | but under the present circumstances he 
were many other cogent reasons, in the | had doubts. Ceylon was of infinite im- 
present state of Europe, which justified | portance, on account of its harbour; as 
them in putting an end to so ruinous a | was the Island of Trinidad, in the West 
contest. Gentleman cannot have go soon | Indies, for the same reason. Under all 
forgotten the confederacy of the northern | circumstances, he felt infinite obligations 
wers to destroy the most important | to ministers for putting an end to the 
interests of this country; and, although | war; and particularly to his right hon. 
the contest is for the present at an end, | friend the present minister, who, in an 
may we not reasonably conjecture that hour of difficulty and danger, charged 
Denmark and Sweden are not still so well | himself with the helm of the state, and 
disposed towards us, as their own real had for the present brought her safely 
interests ought to have led them to be? | into port. 
Russia, indeed, was now governed by a | Mr. Ellison repelled the idea, that the 
wise and just prince; yet, who would | country was in a state of humiliation; on 
stake the security of their country upon the contrary, he thought her recent con- 
the life of an individual? What reliance | duct peculiarly glorious to her. She was 
could be had upon the crooked policy of true to her allies, and adequately asserted 
Prussia? and Austria, had she even the , her own honour and interests. He 
ability, has she still the inclination to thanked ministers for what they had done. 
tenew the contest? Could we expect , The peace, he trusted, would unite every 
from Turkey any important assistance, at ‘heart and hand in the country in support 
a time when she can scarcely prevent her ' of its government. 
own tottering empire from falling to| Mr. Nicholls was confident that the 
pieces? Under these untoward circum- | peace would prove safe with respect to 
stances, was England to wage war against | this country in every point of view. He 
France, for the object of reducing her | expressed his conviction of the sincerity 
continental power, at the time that these | of the French government. Much seemed 
ee upon the continent most interested | to be apprehended from France becoming 
ad themselves confirmed it? Such con- \a commercial nation; that her character 
duct would have been more wild than the ; in that respect would alter, he wished. 
adventures of Don Quixote. No person | He would rather see her attentiun turned 
more regretted than he did the overgrown | to her commerce and ‘colonies, than her 
power of France; but no one could | power employed in hostile or destructive 
foresee but that very power, which was at | projects. In this view he wished she 
present so formidable, might contain in it | might regain the entire possession of St. 
the seeds of its own dissolution. In regard | Domingo, and he wishcd it with a view to 
to the conquests which were ‘to be | the safety of our own West India Islands, 
restored, excepting Malta, none appeared | and of Jamaica in particular; for in the 
ta him to be very material to the interests preset situation of. St. Domingo, that 
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invaluable sae could pecties <r He 
also regard peace with satisfaction 
as the basis of reciprocal commercial 
benefits, and of the renewal of the com- 
mercial treaty with France. He firmly 
believed that the present treaty was made 
in the true spirit of reconciliation, and he 

ve ministers full credit for their conduct 
in procuring it for the country. At the 
same time, he was induced to commend 
the moderation displayed by Buonaparte, 

rticularly with respect to Austria, 
which, he thought, was highly hanoura- 
ble to him. If riches were the object of 
the French, they, who werean enlightened 
and wise people, well knew that they were 
not to be acquired by the means of plun- 
der and pillage. Such a line of conduct 
pever made a nation rich, or Algiers 
would be one of the richest countries in 
the world. No, the French were well 
aware, that it was alone by habits of 
peace and industry that riches were to be 
acquired, snd by commercial pursuits, 
which it was obvious could alone be suc. 
cessfully cultivated in the interval of peace. 

Mr. Babington spoke in favour of the 

e, and adverted to the article between 
France and England, respecting the 
guarantee of integrity to the Turkish 
territories, which principle he treated as 
highly impolitic and dangerous. He en- 
tertained a jealousy with respect to guaran- 
tees in general, though he was aware that 
circumstances might arise which might 
zender such measures expedient. e 
considered Russia and Austria as the 
natural allies of this country, and as form- 
ing the most efficacious reciprocal checks 
upon France. 

Mr. R. Thornton approved of the 
peace, for which he thought ministers 
deserved the thanks and gratitude of the 
country: it was the more acceptable, 
because unexpected by the great body of 
the people; and he had reason to think 
ministers had obtained the most favour- 
able terms that could be had. France 
might be increased in bulk; but she was 
not proportionally so in real strength and 
muscle. Peace was desirable at almost 
any Fate. 

r. G. Ogle observed, that there was 
not a leyal man in Ireland who did.not 
seceive the tidings of the peace. with joy 
and satisfaction; and, on the contrary, 
there was not a rebel, or a disaffected 
individual, who did not receive it with 


disapprobation and regret. 
: aMr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
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by what had fallea from the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, he understood, that 
those hon. gentlemen who so highly dis- 
approved of the peace, were countenanced 
in that disapprobation by the feelings and 
opinions of the disaffected; and that se 
far as their feelings were hurt at the peace, 
those feelings (unexpectedly no doubt by 
them) were in unison with those of the 
United Irish. His right hon. friend who 
had led the debate that evening, seemed 
to think that peace could not be sincerely 
made on both sides, or firmly established 
with France, until, not only the govern- 
ment and political principles of France 
were changed, but even the morals and 
manners of her people were radically 
reformed. With respect to these mea- 
sures, he should observe, that an answer 
to them all was comprised in a question 
asked by that hon. gentleman himself :— 
«‘ Are we never to be at Peace?” He 
would answer—‘* Yes ;” and at the same 
time would say, that he hoped and trusted, 
that, upon the principles cited from his 
right hon. friend, the government or the 
parliament of Great Baitain would never 
be influenced to act. He had the high- 
est respect for the character of his right 
hon. friend. He well knew the upright: 
ness and firmness of his principles, and 
the ardour and sincerity of his patriotism. 
His regret at differing from him in points 
of such incalculable importance was, 
therefore, the more considerable. His 
right hon. friend had seemed to start at 
the bare idea of an end to our resources: 
With respect to these, he certainly could 
not say they were inexhaustible; yet, 
God be thanked, the national resources 
were far from being in that situation 
which some gentlemen seemed to consider 
them; and he would observe in the con- 
templation of their being farther removed 
from such a state, that he rejoiced that 
the sovereign had yielded to the advice 
of his confidential servants, in consenting 
to the preliminaries of peace. With re- 
spect to what had been said, in a compa- 
rative view, in regard to the negotiations 
at Lisle, he contended, that, in the way 
of argument, those who defended the 
preliminaries had a right to put the case 
as they had done; and that the House, 
which approved of the negotiation at 
Lisle, could not, in consistency or justice, 
refuse their approbation in this instance. 
It had been said, that the continental 
power of Franee was not abridged, sod 
that Britain: .was confessedly unable to 
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contest that power. It was never meant | as that war was in which the immortal 
to say, that the power of Great Britain | Chatham presided at the helm of affairs, 
was not such, that, if properly used, it | the present is equally splendid ; our fleets 
might, with pit A desirable effect be ( have been victorious toa greater extent 
placed in the x age to that of! than even in the Seven Years war: they 
France; in this idea, he did not mean | have crushed the navy, and annihilated 
hostilely opposed, but in the way of com- | the commerce of our enemy: the whole 
parison of their political power and influ- | of maritime Europe, jealous of our naval 
ence. He must revolt at the idea, that, | power, combined to attempt its humilia- 
because France had made considerable | tion; they found all vain endeavours re- 
acquisitions, England could not raise its | coil on themselves. Egypt has witnessed 
head—far from it ; and in proof of this he | the glorious exertions of the British troops. 
had only to desire those who doubted, to | In that country we had to contend with 
look at the state of our army and navy, | an army much more numerous than our 
and consider their achievements—to con- | own, inured to the climate, and com- 
template our national commerce, resources, {| manded by an able and skilful general. 
and wealth—and, above all, our inesti- | They were the chosen troops of France, 
mable constitution. He should not omit, | who had fought under the conqueror of 
in a statement of this kind, the extent of | Italy in all his triumphant campaigns: 
our dominions and possessions, as well at | and with reason had styled themselves the 
home as broad: added to this, let the | Invincible Legion; for invincible they 
national character of both countries be | were till they encountered British soldiers. 
thrown into the scale of consideration, | In every other enterprize where Britons 
and then compare the whole with all that | only were concerned, we succeeded. 
France possessed, and he had no hesita- | Success is the season for ¢oncluding 
tion in putting the question, let any wise | peace. It is not wise nor politic to be, 
and candid man lay his hand upon his | even in victory, pertinacious beyond the 
heart and say, on which side lay the | object of the contest, or to insist on terms 
advantage ? more advantageous than those for which 
The Address was then agreed to, and | we originally fought. We have secured 
ordered to be presented to his majesty by | our religion, our laws, our constitution, 
the whole House. our property, and our independence. 
The treaty before the House secured all 

The King's Answer to the Commons Ad- | the important objects for which the war 
dress.] To the Address of the Commons | had been carried on. The settlements of 
his Majesty returned this Answer: Ceylon and Trinidad, which we have 
‘¢ Gentlemen ; I return you my thanks | retained, are of considerable importance. 
for this loyal and dutiful Address. The | In India we have gained signal victories. 
sentiments which you have expressed | We have conquered Mysore, and entirely 
upon this important occasion are highly | destroyed the principal friend of France, 
satisfactory to me, and calculated to pro- | who, with his father Hyder Ally, has 
duce the happiest effects.” been always forming projects hostile to 
England. We have also procured resti- 
tution to the allies who continued to 
adhere to us. We had driven from the 
Turkish dominions an enemy who had 
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of Peace with France.) Nov. 3. The 
order of the day being read, the Prelimi- 
nary Articles of Peace were read at | seized the most valuable part of the Sul- 
length by the clerk. After which, tan’s territories, and the granary of his 

The Earl of Romney rose and said: | metropolis. To our allies, during the 
My lords; we have terminated a war, the , war, we behaved with magnanimous libe- 
most momentous in which Britain has | rality. When fidelity to us was no longer 
ever been engaged; a war productive of | beneficial to themselves, we released them 
the heaviest burthens, though patriotically ' from their engagements. France had, no 
and Jovally borne. It was a war of | doubt, obtained additions to her territories, 
necessity, for the defence of our allies ' far surpassing any conquests that Louis 
and for the preservation of our religion, | 14th had conceived possible. But the 
Taw and social order; and as it was on conquests of France were not the fault 
our part necessary, so, where we only of Britain. We could not prevent its 
were concerned, has it been accompanied | gigantic effort on the continent. Were 
by the most signal successes. Glorious | we to persevere in a hopeless contest ? 
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Were we, for an island more or less, not 
necessary to our security, to go on accu- 
mulating debt? It has been objected, 
that the peace cannot be lasting ; but one 
great security for its permanence is the 
interest both of Britain and France. It 
appears to me, that the treaty insures to 

ritain security; and, as far as the un- 
certainty of all human actions admits, 

romises to be permanent. The noble 
ford concluded with moving the following 
Address : 

‘‘ Most gracious sovereign; we, your 
majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, in par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to return 
your majesty our most siacere thanks for 


your gracious condescension in directing ' 

the preliminary articles of peace, which ' 

have been ratified by your may and | 
e 


the French Republic, to be laid before 
this House.—We can assure your majesty, 
that we have bestowed on them that se- 
rious consideration which the important 
objects they embrace so justly demand ; 
and we beg leave to express to your 
majesty, with the most heart-felt gratitude, 
the satisfaction we derive from this im- 
portant arrangement, which, while it ma- 
nifests your majesty’s justice and mode- 
ration, and the regard and attention to 
good faith which have governed your 
majesty’s conduct towards your allies, 
will, we are persuaded, be productive of 
important national advantages, and pro- 
mote the substantial interests of this 
country.” 

Viscount Limerick supported the Ad- 
dress. He thought it augured strongly 
in favour of the treaty, that all ranks 
and descriptions of men in the country 
approved of it. In his estimation, the 
preliminaries were most opportunely con- 
cluded; their tenor was advantageous, 
and the whole proceeding highly honour- 
able to the national character. Let the 
present situation of the country be com- 

ared with that in which she stood at the 
ast peace, and the comparison would be 
decidedly in favour of her present cir- 
cumstances. On the former occasion, 
our finest colonies were rent from the 
parent state. Island after island, and for- 
tress after fortress, were shamefully ceded 
tothe enemy. The ministry of that day 
were prevented from perfecting what they 
had well begun, by being driven from their 
seats by an unexpected and unnatural 
coalition. He hoped nothing of that sort 
would take place in the present day. On 
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no former occasion hed the skill and 
bravery of our navy and army shone forth 
with greater brilliancy. He would in- 
stance the cases of Egypt and Abeukir. 
He hoped that a stronger peace establish- 
ment would be kept up. The war he had 
always held to be necessary, and of course 
just ; and the late ministers deserved the 
gratitude of the country for their conduct 
with respect to it. The present ministers 
likewise deserved the greatest applause. 
They were vested with the reins of go- 
vernment ata period of great difficulty, 
and their conduct had evinced their pa- 
triotism and ability. 

Earl Spencer lamented the necessity he 
felt himself under from his sense of duty, 
to deliver an opinion opposite to that of 
the two noble lords who had last spoke. 
If he did not feel himself called upon by 
his sense of duty, he should much rather 
have deplored in silence the calamity of 
the present peace, and the enthusiastic 
joy with which the people had received it. 
He should rather have suppressed the 
mortification he felt at the degradation of 
his country: he felt peculiar pain at op- 

osing the measures of men with whom 
he had so long acted, and with whom he 
was connected by the ties of friendship ; 
but his opinion on this subject was diame- 
trically opposite to their's. He thought 
that no single object of the war had been 
obtained, and that we had sacrificed all 
means of protection. We had in every 
part of the world made cessions of coun- 
tries which the valour of our forces b 
land and sea had conquered, and whi 
would have secured us from the effects of 
the aggrandizement of France upon the 
continent. It had been said that we had 
aseae our allies. What was the fact ? 

ow had we protected Portugal? It 
appeared that it was only a portion of her 
territory whose integrity was to be pre- 
served. A part of the important province 
of Olivenza was to be ceded: our ally the 
prince of Orange was not even named in 
the preliminaries, although from his faith- 
ful attachment to us he had lost both his 
territories and his station. Could it be 
said that Ceylon and Trinidad gave either 
sufficient indemnity for the past, or secu- 
rity for the future? In India the bravery 
of our army had subdued Tippoo Saib, 
and placed that country out of danger; 
but by this peace, which surrenders to 
the enemy the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cochin, we afford them an entrance into 
Malabar; while in South America we 
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have permitted Portugal to cede to France 
a strong military position at the mouth of 
the river of Amazons. In the’ West 
Indies we had surrendered Martinico, and 
left the French in possession of St. Do- 
mingo. In the Mediterranean we had 
surrendered every thing, and excluded 
ourselves. In Malta the French were to 
have equal footing with ourselves. In 
short, he saw nothing but a precarious 
ce. It was said it was the interest of 
rance to maintain this peace, but who 
had learned to calculate the interest of 
an usurper? If ever peace was precari- 
ous, this was that peace. If ever preca- 
rious peace was dangerous, this was that 
peace. TheFrench principles are triumph- 
ant, and adorned with all the attraction 
and dignity of success. He felt sorry to 
differ from ministers, and considered it 
now most pecultarly his duty to support 
soch measures of vigour as mighé give the 
country a chance of safety. 

The Duke of Clarence supported the 
peace. He considered that we had as 
much security as could be expected in 
those revolutionary times, from a govern- 
ment of the nature of the French Repub- 
lic. His royal highness took an able re- 
view of the events of the last war: after 
bestowing the warmest encomiums on 
our fleets, he paid the highest tribute of 
applause to the gallantry of the British 
soldiers during the course of the war. In 
this respect he traced the glory of the 
British arms, not only in gallant exploits 
achieved upon the continent of Europe, 
but in the conquest of the enemy’s colo- 
nies, and in the overthrow and destruction 
of Tippoo Saib. While the British arms 
were attended with such glory and suc- 
cess, a gigantic enterprise of the present 
first consul of France threatened for a 
time to interrupt their progress. 40,000 
of the best troops of the French Republic 
embarked on the expedition to Egypt. 
This plan not only menaced all our pos- 
sessions in the East, but threatened the 
existence of the Turkish government.— 
The first important check which this for- 
midable army of French invaders met, 
was from a handful of British troo 
under sir Sidney Smith, long before the 
landing of that army which became in 
their turn the conquerors of Egypt. It 
was on the memorable 21st of March last, 
when a British atmy, engaged with a 
French army, pie itself superior both 
in courage and capacity. The French, 
although 
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inferior in military address. After pass- 
ing very high encomiums on the conduct 
of our army, his royal highness passed to 
the brilliant achievements of our navy. 
The memorable Ist of June, 14th of Fe- 
bruary, 11th of October, and Ist of Au- 
gust, would be for ever brilliant and glo- 
rious in our naval history. The time was 
however come for making peace. Each 
of the powers, from their vast conquests, 
was placed in that predicament, that 
no blow could be given with effect on 
either side. France had completely over- 
come every contending power on the 
continent. Great Britain, as far as re- 
garded maritime affairs, was in the same 
state. This was therefore (as expressed 
by a distinguished personage ) no common 
eace; but a reconciliation of differences 
etween the two greatest powers in the 
world! -He considered the possessions 
that we retained as very judiciously se- 
lected, not only from their productions 
and real value, but on account of their 
situations and the advantages we might 
derive from their harbours. It was the 
obvious policy of Great Britain to pay 
her principal attention to commercial 
stations; while an immense power like 
France pee | looked to continental 
acquisitions. His royal highness con- 
cluded by giving his hearty assent to the 
motion. 

Lord Pelham, in vindication of the 
treaty, compared it with the projet which 
the former ministers had given in in 1797. 
The only difference was, that the Cape of 
Good Hope, which by that projet was to 
have been retained, is now to be made 
a free port. This difference surely would 
not authorize a continuation of the war. 
As to no mention having been made of 
the prince of Orange, it was most evident 
that we had not the power to reinstate 
him by force of arms; but certainly no 
opportunity would be lost in negotiating 
for his interests. Naples, which now was 
possessed by the armies of France, was 
to be restored to its lawful sovereign. 
Malta was to be availing to neither of the 
contracting parties. As for Portugal, 
she had retained every thing that could 
be useful to retain, and had made no 
sacrifice that could be injurious. There 
was nothing in the West Indies which 
could have justified a continuance of the 
struggle, and in the East the overthrow of 
Tippoo had completely secured our 
epire from annoyance. Ceylon and 


superior in numbers, were very | Trinidad were important acquisitions; — 
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but it was much more important that we 
had overcome the erroneous opinions 
prevalent in England and in Ireland. He 
concluded with trusting the peace would 
be found advantageous and safe for the 
country. 

Lord Westmeath was fully persuaded 
that we had obtained the securities 
of peace. We had consequently esta- 
blished, on the firmest basis, the prosperity 
and happiness of Great Britain. By the 
blessings of peace we might restore trade, 
improve agriculture, and strengthen our 
constitution. We had also an opportunity 
of checking the restless ambition of a few 
factious men, who take a pleasure in dis- 
turbing the peace and happiness of man- 
kind. The time of trouble was past, and 
things would be restored to their former 
prosperity and vigour. Our system of 
government, instead of being the sport of 
mad theorists, who wished to overturn 
the glorious fabric of our ancestors, 
would, as hitherto, become the admira- 
tion of the world. By the peace which 
the ministers had attained, we might re- 
return to objects of industry and the 
blessings of peace, Ireland, instead of 
being a millstone about the neck of Great 
Britain, would prove an_ inestimable 
jewel. | 

Lord Grenville said, it would have been 
matter of the most heart-felt satisfaction 
to him, if he could have agreed to an ad- 
dress, stating that we had brought an 
arduous and important contest to a suc- 
eessful termination. If the fact was so, 
it would be matter of consolation to him 
for the remainder of his life. But much, 
he feared, that instead of this being the 
case, he should have to lament that those 
years which he had spent in endeavouring 
to attain it, would prove to have been 
spent in fruitless labour; for, according 
to the best consideration he had been 
able to give the subject, no one of the 
objects for which we had warred so long 
had been attained. Thenoble mover had 
justly stated, that security had been the 
object of the war. It was so; but instead 
of etal that object, we were in a 
situation of greater insecurity than we 
were at the commencement of the war, or 
at any time during its continuance. In 
examining the question before them, he 
thought it material to state what was pre- 
cisely and distinctly the nature of the 
proposed motion. He conceived the 
question was not whether peace was de- 
sirable upon secure and honourable terms, 
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for peace upon such terms was the object 
of every war; nor whether it should, or 
should not now be agreed to; for the ho- 
nour of the nation was pledged to perform. 
the conditions ; but it was this: What are: 
the merits of the present. treaty? And 
shall the House carry. to the foot of the 
throne an address which tells his majesty 
that they have fully considered those 
merits, and that the terms are such as 
deserve their approbation? To this he 
could not agree, hhecause he thought the 
terms fraught with degradation and na- 
tional humiliation. The question being 
thus narrowed, the next consideration was, 
how. was it to be tried? It had been 
stated, that it was a question of terms, 
and that therefore the test must be by an 


examination of those terms; by weighing | 


our cessions and our conquests; and by 


balancing our losses, our acquisitions, and - 


our relative situation. In. entering into 
negotiation, every statesman knew that 
the: basis must be one of these two—either 
to take status quo ante bellum, or.the uti 


ossidetis, at the moment of negociating. 


rom.one of these points every negotia- 
tion must set out. 


could not be replaced in their original 
position; or that the superiority of one 


True it was, that if | 
the state of things were such, that they. 


side was such as to render ridiculous such | 


8 project, at least every deviation in the 


other case ought to be narrowly watched | 


and maturely considered. If we were in- 
ferior to our enemy, that. most unques- 
tionably must be taken into consideration. 
But that was not our situation: at no pe- 
riod of the last year were. we iaferior to 
the enemy in the means necessary to con- 


tinue the contest with vigour and effect. 


If the situation of the country was. ele- 


vated and prosperous,. we ought to have. 


had honourable terms of peace, because - 


we were in a condition to demand them. 
This being the situation of our own 


country, what was the situation of France, 
and by comparing the two countries, what | 
were their relative conditions? It was far . 


from his intention to under-value the 


acquisitions of France; on the contrary. 


he thought them more important than - 


they. were generally esteemed. 


She had . 


made the Rhine the boundary of her em- © 


pre she had acquired Savoy, &a. and 
: 


ad not only extended her territory: be- 


yond what the most ,ambitious. of her - 


=~ 


monarchs ever had in contemplation, but’. 


she had her frontiers protected. 


by de-: . 
pendent republics and tributary Linge. 
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On our side, we had successes no less 
brilliant and striking; we had: multiplied 
our colonies, and. our navy rode invincible. 
We had rescued Egypt; we had captured 
Malta; we had possessed ourselves of 
‘Minorca; and the Mediterranean was 
shut up from the ships of France and 
Spain. In the East Indies we had every 
thing except Batavia, and that we should 
have possessed, but it was not worth the 
cost of an expedition. We had the Cape 
ef Good Hope, if not the only, at least 
an ay eco key to the East. In the 
West Indies we had every thing desirable, 
Martinico, Trinidad, &c. &c. Upon the 
continent ef South America we had an 
absolute empire, im extent almost equal, 
and superior to that power to whom we 
had restored it. He meant Surinam, 
Demerara, &c. Indeed, the value of it 
was not known until in British hands, it 
had felt the benefit of British industry 
and British capital. Such were the colo- 
nial possessions which we had acquired by 
the war. Kt was true that the war was 
not undertaken for the purpese of colonial 
conquests; yet the force of the country 
had been most wisely directed to that 
object ; for whenever we were at war with 
France, one of our first objects must 
always be to cripple her marine, which 
could never be better done than by con- 
sracting her commerce—by depriving her 
of her colonial possessions. But although 
we were disappointed in the object of the 
war, these ions should nevertheless 
have been held as pledges of indemnity, 
and still more as pledges for security ; 
and.if the continent of Europe could not 
have been restored to its former state, 
they ought to have been retained as a 
counterpoise to the power of France.— 
The noble secr seemed to rest a 
great part of his defence of the treaty 
by a sort of argumentum ad hominem, by 
a comparison of the treaty with the projet 
of Lisle. He disdained to retract what 
he then did, but he thought the question 
ought to be decided by arguments of 
higher importance, and drawn from the 
nature of things themselves. But it had 
escaped the noble lord’s memory that in 
addition to what they proposed to cede by 
the projet -of Lisle, the present treaty 

e up Surinam, Malta, and Minorca. 

pon what new principle in negotiation 
was it, that, after four years of additional 
war and expense, they sheuld offer more 
to recdve » which was the case, as 


between the present treaty and the projet 
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of Lisle? The noble lord said, that they 
treated on a footing of equality. At 
Lisle the case was different; for at no 
time during the continuance of the war 
was the spirit of the country so much 
depressed as just as that period. If he 
were asked, ‘why did ministers choose 
such a moment of despondency to nego- 
ciate? He would fairly say, that it was a 
moment preferred by no man; but they 
were fully convinced, though it was then 
a melancholy reflection, that the war 
could no longer be carried on, unless the 
people were convinced that peace would 
not be granted by the then rulers of 
France, upon any terms that could be 
acceded to. A variety of causes all com- 
bined to produce that despondency: the 
stoppage of the Bank, the defection of 
our allies, and, above all, the deplorable 
mutiny in our fleet. If such was then 
the situation of the country, the terms 
might have been defended upon neces- 
sity; but no man had ventured to assert 
that the present was a measure of that 
nature. It was said, that as much was 
secured by the present treaty as would 
have been by the project at Lisle ; but by 
that we demanded the Cape and Cochin; 
and though we gave up much for our- 
selves, yet we retaincd the dignity of 
stipulating for our allies. In that respect 
the two propositions differed as much as 
light from darkness. We then stipulated 
for Portugal, not equivocally but ex- 
pressly ; and we had ala another ally who 
was not omitted-in the projet at Lisle, 
though he was abandoned by the Nasal 
treaty; namely, the prince of Orange. 
The noble lord had said, that some mea- 
sures might be adopted in the definitive 
treaty selative to that point; but was it 
enough to say that some measures might 
be adopted? If thcy had insisted upon an 
indemnity for the prince of Orange, 
would the French have made it a matter 
of sufficient importance to break the 
treaty? If it should also appear that 2 
great part of the losses of that prince 
arose from his attachment to this country 
—if many of the colonies which we had 
gained catne into our possession by an 
order from him, and which was made the 
cause of confiscating his property, what 
could they think of themselves in 
restoring those colonies without stipu- 


‘lating that the confiscature for this sur- 
‘render should also be taken off ?—His 


next consideration was as to the guarantee 
of the integrity of the dominions of Por- 
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tugal. His satisfaction at this part of the 
treaty was abated at an explanation he 
had heard from the -noble secretary. 
But, in the first place, he begged leave 
to protest against the practice of signing 
preliminaries, which bore one view upon 
the face of them, but yet were limited 
by secret understandings between the 
parties. Let them know what the con- 
cessions were, and not betray them into 
an approbation of terms without knowin 
what those terms were. The noble lor 
told them that this integrity was as it had 
been settled by the treaty of Badajos; 
and by the explanation of the noble lord, 
i¢ did not appear but that instead of 
guaranteeing the integrity of Portugal, it 
confirmed her dismemberment. But this 
- was not all: the treaty of Madrid and of 
Badajos gave to France the means of a 
naval arsenal at the mouth of the Amazon 
River; andif French Guianaweretoextend 
to the limits prescribed by those trea- 
ties, it would throw the whole of the 
Brazils completely under her control. 
To estimate the consequences of this, let 
their lordships look at our Indian do- 
minions. What we had gained there we 
had gained by the war, and not by the 
preliminaries ; for by the cessions we made 
to the French in India, we had put our 
own possessions in a state of great hazard. 
What he objected to was, the cession of 
Cochin and Pondicherry. The fort of 
Cochin was one of the strongest in India; 
and at the time of the treaty at Lisle, 
administration had made up their minds 
that on no consideration would they resign 
that fortress, When we had driven out 
‘Tippoo, and destroyed all competition in 
the Mysore country, there was no more 
ground for the French to remain in Pondi- 
cherry and Cochin, than for us to cede 
the Netherlands and yet claim to garrison 
the barrier town with our troops. They 
could have no object in retaining those 
possessions, but to excite the native powers 
against us. As to Pondicherry, it was of 
no great importance except as connected 
with Cochin; but as for the latter, he con- 
ceived it to be most dangerous in the 
hands of France. He asked, what would 
prevent her, being in possession of those 
places, from filling them with European 
troops equal to the number of our own in 
that country; and if so, would it not form 
a dangerous diversion, if, when we had 
any dispute with the northern native 
powers, we must also dispatch an Euro- 
pean force south to protect the Ghauta, 
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? Combine this with 
ape. Much had been 


and the flat count 
the cession of the 


lately said of the little importance of the 


Cape asa point of commerce: he still re- 
tained the old-fashioned opinion that it 
was of very great importance. It was 


eaid, that it had of late become the prac- 


tice to proceed direct to the destination 
in India, and not to touch at the Cape, 
which consequently rendered it less im- 
portant. In answer to this he had to 
observe, that it was not matter of indif- 
ference, in case even of stress of weather, 
for an East India ship to have a friendly 

ort at which she could enter to refit. 

ut another consequence resulted from 
this argument: if the Cape was of no 
value, why retain it so far as to stipulate 
fora free port? The consequence must 
be, that this article in the preliminaries 
must be of no value if the Cape itself was 
of so little. He asked, was it of no value 
asa port of war? He had shown that 
there was a danger! of the French ex- 
cluding them from the ports of Brazil ; 
and if they were also excluded from the 
Cape, they would have no means of send- 
ing an armamenttothe East. For though 
commercial ships might proceed direct, 
yet transports couldnot. Here was again 
an important difference between the pre- 
sent preliminaries and the projet of Lisle, 
by which we retained the Cape, Cochio, 
and Pondicherry. With regard to the 
West Indies, he was not inclined to under- 
value Trinidad ; but the advantages to be 
derived from it were as yet merely specu- 
lative. They were told that it was capable 
of becoming a great military station. It 
might be so. But what had we given inex- 
change?—Martinique. That was already 
cultivated—that was already a military si- 
tuation: and so far was it from increasing 
our security, that he understood our mili- 
tary furce was to be increased.—He came 
next to the Mediterranean. There we 
had possessed ourselves of every thing, 
and had ceded every thing. Gibraltar, 
Minorca, Malta, Porto Ferrajo, and 
Egypt, were all in our hands. The first 
jndeed, we had retained ; but every thing 
else we had given up, ‘The first conse- 
quence of our liberating Egypt, was a 
treaty by our ally with the French, by 
which they were put in the same situation 
with ourselves in the dominions of Turkey. 
Malta we had also given up, which was a 
most important military station, and had 
reserved its future protection to a subse- 
quent discussion; but no future arranges 
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ment respecting that island, could put us 
in the same situation in which we stood 
before the war. As the tresty did not 
specify who the protecting power was to 
be, it would be indecorous in him to sa 
more upon the subject; but he would add, 
that in contest with that power he would 
hold that important fortress asa pl 
for ouracquiescence in any demands which 
might be made. He begged to notice a 
deviation from all accustomed practice in 
signing the present preliminaries. It had 
_ been usual to make the preliminaries as 
comprehensive as possible, and leave but 
little to the definitive treaty. It was so 
in the treaties of 1763 and 1782; and the 
reason of the policy was obvious, because 
it fell precisely under the situation of a 
naval armistice, by. which blockaded ports 
were opened: they could furnish them 
with naval stores, and make new distribu- 
tion of their forces. He confessed, there- 
fore, that though the ministers would 
resist any new demands, yet he was not 
sanguine that they would obtain any 
better termsat Amiens. This observation 
applied to another article, which was left 
for future discussion—he meant the New- 
foundland fishery. England had nothing 
to wish but that it should remain as it 
stood at the last peace. What occasion 
was there, then, to throw open this sub. 
ject, especially as any new arrangement 
snust be made in favour of France? One 
point more, as respecting Naples. If we 
treated Naples as our ally, we ought to 
to have stipulated effectually for her; at 
present the terms were perfectly illusory : 
France was to withdraw her troops, but 
she might go into the Cisalpine Republic, 
within sixty miles of Naples; and it might 
happen, that all which she would get 
would be a precarious respite of three 
days——Having thus gone through the im- 
portant parts of the treaty, he asked, whe- 
ther the situation of Francé justified her 
in these exorbitant demands? If we treated 
upon a footing of equality he saw no reci- 
procity—all the sacrifices were on our 
part, and nonc on theirs. The result, in 
his opinion, was, that we had given them 
the only thing they wanted—the means of 
creating a navy, and of rivalling us in our 
commerce. This treaty would extend 
their commerce as much as their territory. 
. Bot why it was done, was not so satis- 
factorily explained. It was not from ne- 
ue for all the noble lords bad pro- 
est 


against that plea, and he rejoiced 


fo hear it. There was one thing farther: 
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if it was not a measure of necessity, was 
it one of yo aouniene Were the disad- 
vantages of the war more than the advan- 
teges of the peace? He could not think 
80; instead of security, we stood in 
greater danger than ever. He saw no 
motives to submit to such a peace. He 
would not suppose the threat of invasion 
could influence it; if it did, that would be 
repeated whenever the enemy had a point 
to carry. At the last peace it was neces- 
sary to show that the united fleets of 
Spain, France, and Holland exceeded 
our own—that was not the case at present, 

nor could it become so. By the peace. 

however, we had ,removed every securit¥ 

which we before possessed. Malta, Mr 

norca, the Cape, Cochin, all surrendered, 

and our only security was upon the word 

of Frauce. Much had been said of our 

reliance upon France. Admitting, for 

the sake of argument, that the french 

government had an equal interest with 

our own in eupprewne Jacobiuism ; ad- 

mitting, that the republic was a kingdom, 

except in the name, and that there was 

as much disposition there to ed pk re- 

gular government, as if the lawful heir of 
the house of Bourbon were on the throne 

of France: still the ambition of France, 
as directed against this country, would, 
under her enormous aggrandisement, be 
truly dismaying! Even under her mo- 
narchy, she at all times manifested a dispo- 
sition to take advantage of our broils. 
Why, under the consulate, were we to 
expect such a different line of conduct ? 
Reviewing the present state of Europe, 
no man could snswer for a Jong continu- 
ance of peace. Ten years of peace were 
as much as the wisest man would venture 
to calculate upon. And it was worth 
while to consider in what degree of im- 
provement the two countries might be, as 
to the means of warfare, at the expiration 
of that period, should any possession of 
ours, or more probably of our allies, tempt 
the cupidity or ambition of France. It 
was a serious thing to see the interests of 
the country signed away. He felt for the 
members of the present administration 
every kind of personal respect; but he 
differed from them most decidedly in this 

instance. Still he appeared not befor 

their lordships as a professed oppositionist 

He would strenuously and zealously sup: 
port them, after this much-to-be-lamentec 
business was disposed of, in every act of 
firmness and vigour which they might dis- 
play in repelling those efforts and repress- 
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Jog these. principles, which have produced 
the present war and the sufferings of the 
European world.—There was one thing 
-more ‘to which he would advert. He 
agreed cheerfully in the necessity of a 
peace establishment far beyond what had 
‘been necessary at the termination of 
former contests. The very nature of this 
gpeace rendered it doubly necessary. Let 
ministers, in this respect, bebave with 
wisdom, firmness, and vigour, and they 
whould:have his decided support. They 
‘were bound to guard against the conse- 
quences of their indiseretion. We were 
how in a new situation. We were en- 
feebled, but not broken down:. we were 
‘owered, but not debased. Some of our 
©yt-works had been demolished; many of 
hon surrendered to the foe; but the 
cit#lel yet remained; and while it was 
dleferded by the noble courage of united 
Britoms, it would bid defiance to attack. 
We shoyld meet with mortifications and 
disappointments; but we should, he trust- 
ed, still preserve our honour, our consti- 
tution, and our religion. 

The Lord Chancellor entered into a de- 
fence of the peace. He was firmly per- 
suaded, that the war had been carried on 
until it became hopeless to proceed any 
farther. It was undertaken to guard the 
country against the effect of principles and 
practices, which had been propagated and 
carried on by persons combined for the 
Purpose of overturning the constitution. 

Vith this object in view, the war was at- 
tended with success; because those prin- 
ciples no longer existed to any extent that 
could be attended with danger. In advi- 
sing bis majesty to make peace, he would 
perish sooner than he would sacrifice any 
of the essential interests of the country ; 
but when he said that, he must not be un- 
derstood to vapour in praise of the peace, 
as if it was a very honourable one. His 
principal object bad been the attainment 
of a secute and lasting peace, and the 
former ministers had often declared they 
had jno other object in view; but from 
what had that night fallen from the noble 
Jord, this was very evident, that unless his 
argument could be displaced from their 
lordships’ minds, this country was gone 
and ruined. If the representation was 
‘ug, which the noble lord had given of 
the external gnd. internal state of this 
country, he would ask him at what period 
could heevpy hope to make a peace? What 
were thé restorations-he would refuse? It 
was trug that this country had got several 
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possessions belonging to the enemy; but 
had France gained none at all? Had she 
no dominion over Naples or Portugal? It 
was stated that, in 1797, all the posses- 
sions of ‘France would be restored, had 
the negotiation at Lisle been. successful. 
A colony restored was certainly the 
same a as if it had never been con- 
quered. It was a fact, that, in 1797, 
a peace had been sought for with the 
French Directory; but the noble lord 
should recollect that nothing bad been 
done at Lisle, except proposing the basis 
on which the parties were about to treat ; 


‘and there was a material difference be- 


tween a proposition and an ultimatum. It 
was not, therefore, certain what conditions 
would have been agreed upon, had the 
negotiations gone on. The noble lord’s 
observations with regard to Portugal, 
were not well-founded; and, whatever 
consequences might arise from the new 
arrangements with regard to her American 
territory, it was an evil which could bear 
no proportion to that of continuing the 
war. He would not continue the war 
with a view of getting rid of the war. 
There were many things which he might 
have thought necessary to be insisted 
upon, but which circumstances prevented 
him from doing. He thought the circum- 
stances under which this country had en- 
tered into the war might have imposed 
upon him a necessity of requiring that a 
competent provision should be made for 
the illustrious house of Orange; but he 
did not in his conscience think he would 
have been justified in hazarding the suc- 
cess of the treaty by insisting en such a 
condition; and he had therefore thought 
it wiser to leave it for future arrangement. 
With regard to what had fallen from the 
noble Jord, as to the importance of the 
Cape of Good Hope, he confessed he had 
himself heard seamen and statesmen say, 
that it was a place of the first conse- 
quence. So far as it served for a har- 
bour. to our. shipping on their voyage 
to India, it was of some consequence. 
This advantage was still to continue ; 
but on what grounds could the cession 
of this port be a matter of regret? Was 
it hecause the place had been fed at 
@ most enormous expense, from which 
this country was now happily relieved? 
He would not, then, say any thing about 
the value of this place as a free port, but 
if he had no ether object in catrying on 
the war, than that of determining whether 
a certain poitt of land, at the extremity of 
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Africa, was to belong to Great Britain or 
to Holland, and considering at the same 
time that since this place got inte our 
sion, no less a sum than 125 millions 

ad been spent, and that another year 
would take away thirty millions more, 
without this country being one whit nearer 
the object in view, he had no hesitation in 
declaring which course he should pursue. 
The noble lord had. found fault with .the 
cession of territory and a port that had 
been made in the Mediterranean; and 
had asked what was to become of our 
fleets that were sailing in that sea? What 
would the noble Jord have said on this 
subject, had he consented to make peace 
in 1797, when neither Malta nor Minorca 
were in our possession? If he conceived 
the occupation of them, on the part of 
Great Britain, as necessary to the security 
of this country, how could he have sup- 
posed it possible for England to make a 
secure peace when we did not possess those 
islands? As to Minorca, he did not think 
the occupation of it at all necessary to our 
security ; and as to Malta, if we consi- 
dered the facility with which it became an 
easy acquisition to France, it must appear 
that our security with regard to that port, 
must be increased with the difficulty of 
the French being able to take possession 
of it again, while onder the guarantee of a 
third power. With respect, therefore, to 
Malta, we were evidently in a better situ- 
ation than we should have been, had peace 
been concloded in 1797. As to our ships 
in the Mediterranean, if they had nothing 
else to do but to sail round that sea, he 
thought it by no means an useful employ- 
ment. There was no use in keeping a 
naval station there, if we could not com- 
mand the commerce of that.sea; particu- 
larly so, if the French had taken posses- 
sion of Naples and Portugal, as they 
might have done. As to the West India 
islands, he could assure their lordships, 
that if he could have got Martinique, he 
would have retained it for this:country in 
preference to Trinidad.. if it bad not 
been in his power to obtain what he liked 
best, what alternative was there? Nothing 
but that of spending thirty millions more, 
in order that he might be able to ask 
himeelf, that day twelve months, how many 
more years were to pass away before 
peace could be made? If any noble lord 
m»intained that peace ought to be reject- 
ed, when proposed on the terms of tlie 
treaty then before the House, on what 
terms would such noble lord consent to a 
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peace? He knew there were sqme who 
thought it necessary: to go on’ with the. 
war until the ancient monarchy of France 
should be restored! He would.‘not enter: 
into the question how far that was a‘desir- 
able object; but let it be ever so desir- 
able, he would ask, how it could be done ?. 
If the prevent government of France was: 
an evil, how. was it to be removed? It: 
could not be done ,without a great coali- 
tion of the European powers; and even: 
when the combination did exist, it was 
able to effect nothing. If Great Britain: 
was true to herself, she had nothing te- 
fear from any principles thatmight still 
exist in France. She had already: read: 
France an awful lesson. The people of 
this country had reason, from the examples 
before them, to feel the value of their: 
constitution. The greatest evil that was 
to be feared, was the effect which peace: 
might have on a small band of people in 
this country,who might still wish to follow- 
the practices of some disaffected persons: 
in France; but to say that the present: 
government of ‘France was founded on- 
principles destructive to civilized govern- 
ment was an absurdity in itself; and the: 
people of England had too much sense: to 
shed the blood of their countrymen in a‘ 
civil war, for the sole prospect of gaining 
something which could never be called a 
system of liberty. He was confident: that: 
e vigour of the law would enable the 
government to prevent all internal: nris- 
chief. As to the danger of the peace not ' 
being permanent, there was a greater- 
chance of its being permanent now than 
in 1797, when the late ministers nego- 
clated with France. Although he did not 
attempt to represent this peace as a glo- 
tious one; yet it was a peace which, he 
believed, would be conducive to-the se- 
curity of the substantial interests of: the 
country. 7 
The Earl of Motra said, that a noblelord 
near him (Grenville), among the various : 
other objections that he had urged against’: 
the peace, had said that it was inadequate. 
It certainly was; but how inadequate ? 
Inadequate to the expectations which that: : 
noble lord and his colleagues had so con-' 
fidently held out .at:the commencement-of 
the war—indemnity for the past, and se- 
curity for the future. That. the. peace : 
was 2 hollow and precarious peace, and ’ 
inadequate to what we were entitled to exe 
ect, he could not admit. In order to : 
ecide. upon this point, it was necessary — 
to examine the relative situations of the ! 
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French republic and Great Britain. France 
was an extensive continental power, and 
the maintenance of her greatness de- 
poe altogether on her army. Great 

ritain was an insular and a maritime 
_ state, and her security rested on her navy. 
Looking at the acquisitions and conquests 
of each country, Great Britain stood in a 
state of inferiority in point of strength and 
aggrandizement compared to the French 
republic. To ascertain, therefore, the 
value of the cessions that ministers had 
made for the purchase of peace, and to 
see whether they were necessary sacrifices 
or not, let noble lords weigh our acquisi- 
tions against the acquisitions of the re- 
public. Were all the islands we had 
taken in the West Indies equally import- 
ant with the acquisition of ‘Savoy ? Un- 
doubtedly not ; and yet Savoy was only a 
part of the immense territories which the 
army of France had conquered, and which 
the French government had united to its 
ancient possessions, and made part of its 
dominions. To negotiate a peace with 
any prospect of effecting it, ministers 
must necessarily accommodate the terms 


to the relative situations of the two coun- 


tries, and a precise reciprocity of cession 
on a pertinacious contest for the uti possi- 
dates, was out of the question where a 
weaker power had to treat with a stronger. 
The reasoning of the noble lord would 
not only serve to make an early peace im- 
practicable, but to render the attainment 
of peace hopeless at any period, however 
distant. He, for one, rejoiced sincerely 
that peace was effected, he gave ministers 
credit for having made the best peace 
they were able to obtain; and it should 
have his cordial support. 

The Earl of Warwick expressed his sa- 
tisfaction that the country had been re- 
stored to peace, since it was highly ne- 
cessary to put an end to the difficulty and 
distress that all ranks felt, but especially 
the labouring class of the people. At the 
same time, he must confess that the pre- 

- liminaries appeared to him by no means 
adequate to the expectations that the 
glorious successes of the country entitled 
us to entertain. 

‘ Lord Mulgrave said, it appeared to him 
that peace was necessary, and if he looked 
at the projet of 1797, and compared it 
with the present preliminaries, he could 
not but think that peace was cheaply 
purchased at the price which we had con- 
sented to pay for it. It would puzzle a 
plain man to find out what beneficial con- 
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sequences we could expect from prolong- 
ing the contest. France, compared with 
this country, could be vulnerable only at 
sea; and so glorious had been our success 
upon the ocean, that there scarcely re- 
mained a point in which the republic of 
France was penetrable. No man surely 
would be mad enough to suppose that we 
could make any impression on France by 
land. The continental powers, with whose 
united co-operations alone we could hope 
to produce any effect, had, one after an- 
other, abandoned the confederacy. No 
noble lord had hinted a doubt, that the 
islands of Trinidad and Ceylon were pos- 
sessions of infinite value to our commerce, 
and our power as a maritime state. There 
remained only therefore to consider the 
cessions we had made. It could not be 
expected that we were to hold all our ac- 
quisitions in the West Indies when peace 
was to be negociated. With regard to 
Minorca, past experience showed, that 
though of no great intrinsic value, it 
would always be in the possession of the 


state most powerful at sea. In the war of | 


1754, the French conquered it, and took 
possession. In the war of 1778, we re- 


took it, but ceded it at the peace of 1783. ° 


Io the late war we had again taken it, but 


by the present preliminaries we had ceded 


it. Neither that however, nor the island. 
of Malta, were of material consequence 
to us, but in time of war. With regard 
to Cochin, the holding of it was import- 
ant or not, according to circumstances. 
While we were masters of the Mysore 
cman Cochin might be in the posses- 
sion of any other power, without the least 
danger to us. The Mysore in other 
hands, Cochin would be of infinite im- 
 eabea to us. 

is noble friend about the Cape of Good 
Hope, who had laid great stress upon its 
value. Though he had never seen the 
Cape himeelf, yet he had heard from 
professional men, that it had been greatly 
over-rated in this country ; that it was an 


pee: unproductive settlement, and - 
obli 


ged to be maintained, ever since we 
obtained possession of it, at an enormous 
expense to this country. Let their lord- 
ships conjecture what his surprise must 
have been, when he heard that a right 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Dundas) had de- 
clared in another place, that if a minister 
should dare to propose the surrender of 


the Cape of Good Hope, he ought to . 


lose hishead. After having gone through 
his observations on the conditions of the 


~ 


Much had been said by - 
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ce, his lordship proceeded to speak of 
the splendid display of valour and skill ex- 
hibited by our army and navy in the course 
ofthewar. He said, he felt peculiarly proud 
at seeing the distinguished object opposite 
to him (lord NeHoe) a living monument 
of the prowess and intrepidity of our 
admirals. The conduct of our army in 
Egypt would entitle them to immortal 
fame, and those that have outlived the 
siege of Alexandria, might say with our 
Henry the 5th, speaking of the battle of 
Agincourt, 
“ He that shall live this day, and comes safe 
home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam’d, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian : 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say, To-morrow is St. Crispian.” 
The Dake of Bedford said, that the 
reliminaries should have his support. 
ith regard to the war, which ministers 
had just put an end to, the noble lord 
who bad arraigned the preliminaries in 
terms of such severity, might recollect, 
that it was owing to the ill conduct of it, 
that an inadequate peace was now made. 
It could not be forgotten, that he and his 
colleagues had uniformly been humbled 
by every turn of ill fortune, and elevated 
beyond bounds by the return of success. 
In the one situation, they had conde- 
scended to hold the most abject language, 
and, in the other, they had assumed a 
tone of arrogance and insult. If it were 
not at the expense of the country, what 
a triumph might not he and his friends 
feel, at the fulfilment of their predictions, 
that a war so misconducted would surely 
end in an unequal and disgraceful peace. 
It was painful to him to allude to matters 
so often discussed; nor would he have 
done so, had he not been compelled to it 
by the speech of the noble lord, who ap- 
peared to consider his own projet, in 
1797, so highly preferable to the present 
reliminaries, without at all taking into 
his consideration, the expense of the war 
for the last four years, and the victories 
the French Republic had obtained on the 
continent within that period, which, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary success of 
our arms, had placed the French Republic, 
if possible, in a higher situation than that 
in which it stood in 1797. He did no 
more than act consistently with the lan- 
be had held for years, in declaring 
ts thorough approbation of the peace, 
unequal as it was, and disgraceful as it 
(VOL, XXXVI. 
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might be. He entertained a lively hope, 
from what he had heard from the nobid 
secretary of state, that the king’s present 
servants would conduct themselves on 
principles of more equanimity and less 
violence than their predecessors ; that they 
would not be forward to show humiliation 
and.abjectness to the strong, and pride 
and disdain to the weak. He returned 
them his thanks for having made the 
peace, and he trusted, that they would 
follow it up by a full restoration of the 
constitution to the people, and an imme- 
diate repeal of those statutes, which had 
originated in childish alarm, and une 
founded apprehension of dangers that 
never existed, but in the minds of his 
majesty’s late ministers. : 

e Bishop of Rochester said:—My 
lords; after what I have heard in this 
House this night from the gravest autho- 
rity—in perfect agreement with what I 
before had heard elsewhere from autho- 
rity not less respectable—I ought perhaps 
to be difident of my own judgment, when 
it stands in opposition to the sentiments 
of those whose opinions I have long been 
in the habit of looking up to with respect 
and deference; who may be supposed, 
from the situations which they have held 
in public life, to be more competent than 
I can be to form an accurate judgment 
upon questions like that which is now be- 
fore us. Nevertheless, when a resolution 
has been moved, that this House should 
approach the throne with an address ex- 
pressive of approbation of the prelimi- 
naries of peace with the French republic 
which have been laid upon the table, I 
cannot consistently with my parliamentary 
duty give my vote of assent to the motion, 
unless a conviction were wrought upon 
my mind by argument, that these prelié 
minary articles are, at least in the pow 
peints, such as‘any one who pays regar 
to the interest and honour of the country 
may conscientiously approve. My lords, 
I shall not attempt at this late hour to go 
into the detail into which I thought to go 
when I came down to the House thisnight. 
The attempt indeed is rendered unneces- 
sary, by the great ability with which the 
subject has already been discussed, by 
the noble ear! who first rose in opposition 
to the motion, and the noble lord who 
followed on the same side. I shali there- 
fore compress my argument as much as 
pone? and state my reasons ere y 
or dissenting from the motion. But 
think myself obliged to declare my rea- 
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gonsin a brief and general way ; because, 
having the misfortune ta disapprove in 
this instance of a measure of the executive 
government, which, as.I guess,, is likely 
to receive the approbation of a great ma- 
jority of this House, it would not be re- 
spectful either to the House or. the mi- 
nister to give a silent vote. of opposition ; 
and I am the more anxious upon this 
occasion to explain the reasons of the vote 
which I shall give, because I am aware 
that it may seem strange, that any one 
should rise from the bench on which I 
have the honour to sit, to disapprave of 

ace.-—-My lords, I hope my mind is not 
Insensible to the miseries of war: I am 
well aware how much it is the duty of the 
ministers of the gospel to promote what 
they can the tranquillity and. concord of 
mankind, and to stop the effusion of human 
blood. God forbid, my lords, I. should 
ever be wanting in that duty: God forbid 
I should not be the advocate of. peace, 
My lords, I now rise the advocate of 
peace; for, because I would be the advo- 
cate of the substance and reality, I must 
and will be upon all occasions the open 
and decided enemy of the mere name, the 
pretence, and the counterfeit of peace. 
And what is any peace, but a mere name, 
@ pretence, and a counterfeit, which con- 
tains init the seed and germ of everlasting 
wars? And such, in my judgment, .is the 
peace which, according ta the prelimina- 
ries upon the table, his majesty’s present 
Ministers are concluding with the French 
Republic. My lords, [ shall not go into 
the detail of the arguments which this 
topic.opens. The subject might at any 
tiae be too much for my. abilities ;. it cer- 
fainly.at present is too piuch, for my 
strength. In mercy ta, .yoyr lordships 
and myself, I will be. very general and 
brief.. The general view of this wide 
subject, I can comprise,.I. think, in few 
words.—What.is the present situation of 
France, my lords? Her present situation 
is, that she is possessed of a continental 
territory, which comprehends nothing less 
than the whole body of the ancient west- 
erp empire. I call all this the territory 
of France, my. lords, not forgetting that 
touch of it belongs to other kingdoms and 
states which she calls her allies... But this 
makes no difference; for such is the 
French power, that those whom she ho- 
pours with the name of allies, are in truth, 
her subjects, or, to speak more properly, 
her slaves. This vast tract of territory is 
covered with a population far exceeding 
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any pling thee was spread over the same 
surface when it was subject to the Romans; 


aod. this immense population is at the 
command and disposal of a govern- 
ment more energetic, more united, more 
prompt in. execution, than the government 
of Rome was under any of her best em- 
perors. This vast.empire is fenced on the 
one side by a barrier of rivers, mountains, 
lakes, rocks, forts, which render it inacces- 


sible.to any of the neighbouring states that 


would be the most likely to assail it: On 
the other side, the termination is the whole 
length of sea-coast from the mouth of the 
Texel ta the harbour of Brest; a coast 
which, will be particularly formidable to 
this country when France shall have got 
up a.navy; and that in no time. she 
will have @- navy, your. lordshrps casnot 
doubt, if you recollect what vast forests of 
timber clothe the. sides of the mountains 
which crown the banks of the Rhine in p 
great.part of its course. Now, my lords, I 
am very, wellaware, that our naval etrength, 
and the successes of our navy, had the wa 
been, continued, could never have deprived 
France of any Dart of these vast continen- 
tal dominions; But, my lords, ‘ gontend, 
that, for this very, reagoa this country 
ought tp have retained the acquisitions of 
ber naval, victories ; whigh were ours b 

the. very same right of conquest by whic 

France holds the,greater, art of her con- 
tinental empire; and would have been in 
our hands a great drawback, as it were, 
from her general strength. My lords, 
this has been so fully argued by the two 
noble lords to whom. I alluded. before, 
that it is needless for.me to dwell upon 
it: I shall only say, that no answer has 
yet been. given to the arguments of. these 
noble. lords,-—no, answer, I mean, whic 

tukes hold of my mind. Noble. lords 
indeed have entered into mjnute calcula- 
tions of the value of each article of. our 
cessions taken singly: Miorca is worth 
only so much,—Malta only so much,— 
aad soon. But,. my lords, this.is not at 
all the question, What might be ae value 
and importance of each separately ?—the 
question is, What is the value. and import 


‘tance of the aggregate? My lords, what 


I, ask of ministers is this: Why have they 
voluntarily ceded to France, without. an 

compensation, in addition to their conti- 
nental empire,-—of which, by the conti- 
nuance of the war, I .grant, we could not 
hope to dispossess them,—but. why have 
they ceded to them, in addition to that, (he 
absolute sovereignty of the Mediterrdnean 
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sea ?—for that, your lordships must per- 
ceive, is the effect of the ‘cession of every 
island and every port in the Mediterranean 
and the ‘Adriatic. «Then for our conquests 
in the West Indies. But here I dm stop- 
ped: noble lords ‘say, that the cession of 
these same West Indian islands was a 
of the project of negotiation in 1797 ; that 
ig effect that project received the sanction 
of parliament, by the address which upon 
that occasion we carried to the’ throne; 
and that pariament cannot now disapprove 
the cessions to which jt consented ppon 
that former occasion: My lords, I very 
well remember that the cession of those 
islands entered into the projet of 1797; 
and I admit that the cession’ at that time 
was sanctioned by the address of parlia- 
ment: But, my lords, I must deny that 
the sanction given to that cession thien, 
binds us to dn approbation of the same 
cession now; foralthough the islands ceded 
are in name the same, in value to ‘the 
French they are very.different. My lotds, 
ask the French themselves : ther own 
writers say, “* We receive back the islands 
of ‘St. Lucie,‘ Martinique; and Tobago, 
improved and enriched by the culture, the 
industry, and with the capital of British 
subjects.” My lords, they say more; they 
say that these islands ‘have rio value bat 
what they derive: front having been some 
time in the’ possession of the English. 
Now, my lords, this being the case, the 
value of these islands must be infinitely 
eater now thah it was in the year 1797; 
cause they have been four years Jonger 
in our possession} and the cession of them 
might be & measaré of sound policy in the 
year 1797, and @ measure of very weak 
a ‘in the year 1801. Then, my lords, 
3 uk again, Why -have we given the 
French the key’ of re-admission to their 
Asiatic possessions, by the cession of 
Pondicherry ?—which in ‘a few years, I 
fear, will render our boasted conquest of 
the Mysore useless, if not detrimental, to 
this ‘country: we shall have made the 
conquest pot for ourselves, but for the 
French. Indeed I fear, that by the effect 
of this peace, it is not for Britain, but for 
France, that in every quarter of the globe~ 
our brave sailors and soldiers have bled 
and conquered.—My lords, what I dread 
as the worst consequence of this peace is, 
the revival of.the ‘spirit of Jacobinism in: 
this country. My lords, in this douatry 
the spirit of Jacobinism ‘is ‘revived : re 
have already seen. unequivocal symptom 
gf it. T allude not in this tothe tumulty- 
can a ae Ge 
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ous joy of the rabble of this metropolis, 
when they Utagged the two Frenchmen 
about ‘the streets : ‘I found my opinion of 
the resuscitation of Jacobinism on * thé 
sentiments publicly avowed by persons 
who move in a much higher sphere; who 
have dared to say, that «‘ The terms of 
this peace are not bad enough for Great 
Britain-not good enough for France: 
that the interests of mankind demand 
that France should be exalted and Great 
Britain humbled.” ' My lords, I still have 
hope that this daring ‘spirit will be over- 
powerered and kept down by the energies 
of internal government. 1 should think 
It a great calamity indeed if that should 
take place which some noble lords seent 
to wish,—if the two bills should be re- 
pealed which 1 deem the essential barriers 
of the constitution ;- not, as some affect to 
think them, imfringements of it.—My 
lords, I have freely 3 oa my sentiments: 
I hope my warmth has not betrayed me 
into expressions personally disrespectful 
to any of his majesty’s ministers, from 
whom I have the misfortune to differ upon 
this question. In this very’ measure, 
which I disapprove, ‘I give them entire 
credit, not only for great:integrity, but I 
suppose they have’ been influenced by 
considerations which might in some de- 
gree deserve the attention of great and 
able statesmen, gs no doubt they are; 
and were I single in the disapprobation of 
what they have done, 1 should be very 
willing to suppose that it was owing to 
the inferiority ‘of my own talents that I 
saw things in another light than they. 
Nevertheloss, my own vote must be de- 
termined by my own judgment.—Before I 
sit down, ‘ ‘must say one thing more. 
The sentiments which I have now deli- 
vered to your lordships, I have never 
given to the public in any other manner 
nor in any other place. I think it neces- 
sary to make this declaration; because I 
find a report is got abroad, and has ob- 
tained credit among my friends, that I have 
been the author of eertain letters addressed 
to the noble secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, which have lately appeared in the 
public prints.. My _tords, t declare, that 
however I may agree in the opinions con- 
tained in those letters (as I agree indeed 
entirely ),~—whatever I may think of the 
‘information and abilities of the writer (of 
which a'think very highly );,—yet I declare, 
dpon my honour, I'am not the author of 
them, por have I any knowledge of the 
‘author. - My -lords, ‘1 hold my situation 
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as a lord of parliament much too high, to 
condescend to attack a noble secretary of 
state ig @ newspaper, or in any other 
manner than as I now do, upon my legs 
in this place. 

The Bishop of London said, he would 
detain the House for a few minutes only, 
being anxious to be heard, lest their lord. 
ships should be led to conclude that all 
the reverend bench were of the same 
opinion, with regard to the preliminaries 
of peace, with the right rev. prelate who 
had just sat down. He was satisfied with 
the peace, because after nine years of 
war, and two of famine, in which the 
people had suffered such severe distress, 
repose was abolutely necessary to the 
country, to recover its resources and re- 
novate its strength. Not that he thought 
our resources were exhausted or would 
not be adequate to a continuance of the 
war, had such a circumstance unfortu- 
nately been necessary ; but that he thought 
was not the case, because we appeared to 
have carried our successful arms by sea 
and Jand, to every quarter of the globe in 
which the French republic was vulnera- 
ble. It would, therefore, be a useless 
waste of money and blood, to continue 
the war without an object. For these 
reasons he would give the address his cor- 
dial support. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, after the senti- 
ments respecting the war which he had 
repeatedly delivered in that House, he 
could no means consent to give a silent 
vote on the present occasion. It had 
been imputed to him, that he was unwil- 
ling to agree to any peace made with 
republican France; but that was not his 
sentiment. There might be conditions of 
peace to which he could readily agree to 
give his support, but they must be widely 
different from those upon the table. He 
could not but regard the peace that mi- 
nisters had made, as a hollow and preca- 
rious truce, that carried with it no sym 
toms of ecu or permanency. His 
Jordship proceeded to argue in support of 
this assertion at considerable length. He 
_ rested much of his reasoning on the terms 
of the projet tendered at Lisle in 1797, 
contending that they were more favour- 
able to Great Britain, considering the 
then relative situation of the two coun- 
tries, than the conditions that had now 
been obtained, which were disgraceful 
and humiliating in the extreme; and the 
exultation which the people in general 
had manifested on first hearing that 
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ce was made, had appeared to him to 
e extremely suspicious, and to have been 
the effect of momentary delusion, which 
would vanish as soon as they should re- 
turn to their reason, and calmly reflect on 
the importance of the sacrifices we had 
made, and the comparative insignificance 
of the cessions of the French republic. 
For the two islands of Trinidad and Cey- 
Jon, this country had been nine years 
engaged in war, and had wasted some 
hundred millions of money, and the lives 
of thousands of her subjects. Among 
other objections, not the least was the 
letting loose of corresponding societies, 
and giving an opportunity of dispersin 
the pernicious principles of the Frenc 
republic to the seditious and disaffected. 
He highly disapproved of the peace, but, 
at the same time, he was far from wishing 
that the public faith should not be kept. 

The Earl of Westmorland proceeded 
to discuss the grounds of objection which 
(earl Spencer and lord Hiab | had 
urged against the conditions of the 
peace, and said, that if the whole was 
amatter of mere terms, as one of them 
had stated, it was a little extraordina 
that those noble lords should insist wit 
so much indignation against the present 
preliminaries, after they had themselves 
offered ee of 1797, and called 
upon that House to concur in an address 
to the throne approving of that projet. 
He then entered into a discussion of the 
terms of the projet of 1797, comparing 
them with the present preliminaries, and 
put several hypothetical cases, in order 
to show that, the relative situation of the 
two countries considered, the peace, such 
as it was, was a desirable one for Great 
Britain, and that it had been made at 
a happy moment. 

Earl St. Vincent rose to take notice of 
an expression which had fallen from earl 
Spencer, That noble ear! had said, that the 
preliminaries were attended with circum- 
stances of humiliation and disgrace to 
this reat His lordship denied that 
any thing ike either attached to them. 
The preliminaries, he was convinced, 
were equally honourable and advantageous 
to this country, and the share he had had 
in advising them being acceded to, he 
should ever consider as the pride of his 
life. By the peace, we had obtained two 
of the most valuable islands in the ha- 
bitable globe, considered either in a 
political or a commercial view. On many 
other accounts, the peace was a fit subs 


"| ject of exultation. 
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Lord Nelson rose to say a few words 
respecting a point or two, in regard to 
which no one of their lordships could 

rhaps speak with more information than 

imself. And first, with regard to 
Minorca, an island of little value to us, 
as at too great a distance from Toulon to 
serve as a station to watch the fleets of 
France that put to sea from that port. 
To speak next of Malta: when the noble 
earl sent him down, the Mediterranean 
was inthe hands of the French, and on 
his return from the battle of Aboukir, he 
thought it his first object to blockade it; 
because he deemed it an invaluable piece 
of service to rescue it from the hands of 
the French. In any other point of view, 
Malta was of no sort of consequence to 
this country. It was true it contained a 
most extensive and commodious harbour, 
with a strong fortification, which would 
at least require 7,000 soldiers to man the 
works. By the preliminaries, Malta was 
to be putinto the possession of a third 
ower, and he repeated, that in any 
ands but those of the French it became 
immaterial to us. With regard’ to the 
Cape of Good Hope, when the Indiamen 
were heavy ships, it might have been 
found useful for them to touch there and 
refit; but now, since the India ships were 
coppered like our men of war and swift 
sailers, it frequently happened that they 
sailed out to India without touching at 
any port whatever. He had himself been 
there, and he considered it merely a tavern 
on the passage, which served to call at, 
aod thence often to delay the voyage. 
While the Dutch held it, you could buy 
a cabbage there for twopence; but since 
ithad been in our hands a shilling was 
obliged to be paid for a cabbage. It pro- 
duced little that made it worth holding, 
and it could not be maintained but at an 
enormous expense ; he therefore thought, 
that considering the present situation of 
our territories in India, ministers had 
acted with prudence and economy in 
giving up the Cape, and making it a 
ree port. That House had given their 
sanction to the terms that had been ac- 
ceded to on a former occasion, and our 
gracious king had been pleased to assure 
his people, that he would be ready to 
open a negotiation for peace, as soon as 
the government of France should wear an 
appearance of permanency. Now, could 
any man say, that the republic of France 
was not as permanent as that of any other 
state governed by one man? Upon these, 
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grounds his majesty’s ministers were 
pledged to seize the first opportunity of 
making peace with that republic, and, in 
his opmion, the preliminaries on the table 
were honourable and advantageous to this 
country. 

‘Fhe Marquis of Buckingham lamented 
sincerely that he could not give his con- 
sent to the preliminaries on the table, 
because he thought them highly humi- 
liating and disgraceful to this country. 
In the first place, he held them to be dis- 
honourable, inasmuch as they did not 
keep faith with our allies, but left them 
exposed and unprotected. Portugal, in 
particular, was most shamefully aban- 
doned, and he could assure the House 
that the treaty with France, of which they 
had heard and seen so much, that there 
could be no doubt of its authenticity al- 
though they had it not parliamentarily on 
their table, had, been ratified since the 
Ist’ of October, the day on which the 
preliminaries were signed. By that 
treaty with France this country was all 
but excluded altogether from her former 
commercial intercourse with Portugal, 
and if it were true that the cloths of 
France were to be received as those of 
the most favoured nation, our manufac- 
turers of woollen cloth would soon taste 
the bitter fruits of this peas for they 
would not easily forget that Portugal, if 
not now our greatest customer for our 
woollen cloths, was certainly our oldest 
customer. So much, therefore, for the 
good faith of the peace! With regard to 
the apecialt of the peace, there was no- 
thing stipulated, but we were left to de- 
pend solely for its security on the bare 
word and honour of the person now 
holding the government of the French 
republic. What was there in the che- 


acter or conduct of that person which 


should give us ef just and reasonable 
hopes, that he would not take the earliest 
opportunity of breaking the peace? In 
what instance had he so far shown the 
milk of human kindness as tolead us torely 
on his abstaining from fresh hostilities, as 
soon as he felt it his interest to recom- 
mence the war? Had he never betrayed 
@ rooted jealousy towards this country, 
an implacable revenge, and a deep-lodged 
hatred? Was h's milk of human kindness 
so superabundant and overflowing as to 
wash from his remembrance all his past 
animosity toward us? Since the signing 
of the preliminaries, the French had ne- 
gociated & private' peace between the re- 
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ublic and the Poste, and preyented the 
fatter from feeling a grateful sense of the 
‘assistance we had afforded it. So much 
for the good ith of the first consul of 
Brance in the first instance. Let their 
lordships remember, that by this treaty we 
had conceded every thing that would aid 
the French republi¢ to recover its com- 
merce and reatare her marine. We had 
given to the first consul “a giant’s 
strength,” and we might be assured, he 
would ** yse.it like a giant.” Entertaining 
the sentiments he had expregsed, he could 
pot yote for the proposed address. 

The Earl of Carnarponsaid :—My lords, 
the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
aack gays, that the present is a necessary 
peace ; he places us at the feet of France, 
aving for peace, and he laments that more 
advantageous terggs could not be obtain. 
ed. Other noble. lords, speaking with mi- 
nisterial joformation, assert, that the 
country: geyer stood higher ; that our re- 
sources are wnexhausted; that we have 
freated for a peace, in an hour of triymph, 
upon equal terms; and they defend the 

ce, as safe, honourable, and adequate. 
“The learned lord has felt that ngthing but 
Recessity could.justify a peace so inade- 
quate and dishonoyrable ; and if the other 
nobje lords have truly. stated the flaurish- 
ing state of the ceuntry, the terms must 
Lk dishononrable and insecure. ‘The 
noble marquis has expressed his opinion 


of the instability of the proposed peace. | 


J confess that I feel no apprehension, that 
France will not wait till the definitive 
Sreaty has put her in possesgion of all the 
advantages of this peace; but when we 
have restored to France, wjthout equiva- 
ent, all that she had lost in nine years of 
war, and to her allies, all that we had 
taken from them, with gmall exceptions, 
‘and disgracefully submitted to the un- 
sompensated plunder of oyr friends and 
pallies, she may then pursue, against this 
country, any object which her policy or 


insatiable ambition may dictate, nd her. 


augmented power may enable her to exe- 
ute. We are called upon to approve 
.the prelimiparies of a peace, which, the 
eeMent it is. put into execytion, will place 
us in a worse relative situation than at 
She moment of its signgture, or in any pe- 
riod of the war; and we rpust then depend 
an. the goad faith of a nation, not conspi- 
.cupus for that virtue, and generally es- 
$eemed our natural enemy.- Some noble 
-lords haye silenced all heir apprehensions 
-by A.persuasion shat thia peace will bave 
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left ug no bane of contention; it is a sin- 
gular argument for the surrender of every 
thing valuable, that we shall enjoy the 
beggar’s security, who cantat vacuus co- 
ram latrone : two articles retained by us 
in this unequal peace, may be objects of 
future hostility, gnd meant only ‘as tem- 
porary concessions ; or the present or fu- 
ture ruler of France may again adopt the 
maxim, delenda est Carthago, before the 
rest of Europe have recovered their ex- 
hausted strength. The Jearned Jord, in 
his defence of his necessary peace, puts a 

uestion on each jndividual article, whe- 
ther it was an object worthy the continu- 
ance of a bloody war, and the annual ex- 
penditure of millions, as if each pepe 
article required a separate war, and its 
dae the separate expenditure of mil- 
ions, as it may require separate discus- 
sions on its utility. The learned lord, 
who uses @ question for an argument, may 
be answered by his own question, applied 
to France: Is each separate articie worth 
to her a separate war and the expendi- 
ture of millions? The learned prelate 
truly observed, that the terms of peace 
were composed of all the articles, and 
could not be considered but as one good 
or bad peaee, taken conjointly. ose 
who have cansidered the peace as a ne- 
ceasary peace, have only considered the 
state of this country, and have shut their 
eyesto the state of France. TI scarce 
know any single object worth the expen- 
diture of blood and treasure of a long war, 
and yet other circumstances in the rela- 
tive situation of two countries, may make 
a war necessary: if this peace was desir- 
able to us,. was it not equally desirable to 
France? It may be reasonably imagined 
that France was as exhausted with the 
war as this country, and ready to pur- 
coe peace upon equal terms. The fact, 

am persuaded, was so, and that terms 
more adequate, safe, and honourable, 
might have been obtained, had not our 
negociators ineffectually surrendered the 
interests of the country. Every article 
in the preliminaries is concession on our 
side, and advantage to France and her al- 
lies ; and so much is left for discussion in 
the definitive treaty, that the principal ef- 
fect of the preliminaries will be to show 


‘how much disposed we are to renounce 
every thing for peace. _ : 
‘specting Portugal, nothing is obtained for 


In the article re- 


her ; we sanction the terms which’ France 
has imposed upon her, by’ reference to 
her existing situation, and we may, for 
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aught we know, approve of our own ex- 
clusion from the ports of Portugal, which 
was understood to form an articlé of that 
treaty. The comfort given to us by the 
noble lord, that we may be better by the 
definitive treaty, and cannot be worse 
than now fixed, is as fallacious as his for- 
mer reasoning; for the same observation 
is as just, and I fear will be more effectual, 
in the mouth of France, that they also 
may be better by the definitive treaty, 
and cannot without folly be worse; and 
then all the undecided points will probably 
be influenced by the same predominant 
influence which dictated the preliminaries; 
and it is impossible, under these circum- 
stances, that I should approve the preli- 
minaries as (under the existing circum- 
stances) safe, adequate and honourable, 
or that it will produce such a peace, as 
the speéches from the throne have from 
the commencement of the war till this 
hour held out to the country. ) 

Lord Hobart replied to the leading ar- 
guments that had been urged against the 
motion. With regard to Portugal, he 
said, the noble lord was under 4 mistake 
with respéct to the possibility of the 
French being enabled by the treaty they 
had concluded with Portugal, to erect a 
port within 100 miles of the river Ama- 
zons, in South America, us far'as depended 
on the river Arrouara Being the limitation 
of the cession made to France. And as 
to the alarm tdken by the noble marquis 
with respect to olir being excluded from 
the usual exercise of or comutercial in- 
tercourse with Pottagal, there ‘was uh- 
doubtedly an dtticle in the tréaty between 
that country and the Frdnch repulilic, 
which excluded ts from all cdvtinerctal 
intercourse with Portugal during the war ; 
but, on the termination of the war, the 
exclusion was to cease and determine. 
As to the mutiny in our fleets having been 
one reason for forming the prajet in 1797, 
in terms so favourable to the Prénch, ‘let 
it be remembered, that the mutiny'was at 
an end before that projet Was tendered to 
the French at Lisle, bécatse lord ‘Dun- 
cao’s victoty over the Dutch fleet took 
place in that year, which proved that there 
Was bo mutiny reddainisg ; and after that, 
his majesty Spee his inclination, not- 
withstanding the success of his arms, to 
listen to any terns that might be safe and 
honourable to this country. His lordship 
supported lord Mulgtave’s ‘declaration, 
that Cochin was now of no importance to 
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us, while we had péssession. of the My- 
sore territory ; and that noble lord might, 
he said, have added, that Cochin was no 
port, that it bad a bar before it, so that 
none but small craft could appsoet h it. 
With regarti to the cape, it coat oly be 
kept at an enormous expefse td this 
country ; it had already cost us a million 
of money; we had, on our first taking 
possession of it, imported home all the 
corn we found there, Hoping to supply 
this country, and the eonsequence had 
been, that we had since, even durinp the 
great scarcity, been obliged to re-export 
corn to the Cape, to preserve the settle. - 
metit froth starving. As to any nedes- 
sity for ships to touch there in their 
assage to India, he denied it to exist. 
ith regard to the alarm, that the peace 
would encourage the seditious societies, 
and the agents of French see far tlrere 
was No ground for it. n the first place, 
France herself had abandoned those per« 
nicious doctrines that the republic at one 
time held, and disavowed that extraordi- 
nary declaration of their determined | pak 
pose to overthrow all the established go- 
vernments of Europe; avd as to any 
rehensions of the C nding So- 
Cleties, atid the advantage that domestic 
traitors might be inclined to take of the 
peace, he could sssure the House, thet 
already all the societies and disaffeeted 
persons shrark their heads with stame 
and despair, exasperated, that so effectuat 
an end was put to the possibility of car- 
ing their traitorots designs mto prac- 
tice. Inthe course of the te, several 
noble lords ‘Had taken notice of the stadt- 
holder, our fitm ally, and had ed to 
the preliminaries, On the ground thdt to 
care had been taken of him ‘by his‘thajes- 
ty’s ministers: the fact was, they were 
not insensible to the stadtholder's chaims 
on this country, for their best mterference 
im his behalf, but it was at his express de- 
site, that no stipulation was nade in ‘his 
favour, in the articles om ‘the ‘table, be- 
Cause 80 ‘atrangement was negociating, 
through the mediation ef the court of 
Berlin, which promised a favourable iisue. 
His lordship added'a variety of other -at- 
guments and observations, in proof that 
the present preliminaries were the basis of 
‘a peace, ‘as likely to ‘be safe, honourable, 
‘and permanent, ‘as the country, wnder'aill 
the circumstances could hepe for. — 
_. The “House ‘divided: ‘Contents, ‘94; 
‘Proxies,{20.' Not:contents, 10;'Proxies, 0- 
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List of the Minority. 
Marquis of Bucking- Earls Spencer 
am Caernarvon 
Earls Pembroke, Lords Grenville 
Warwick Gwydir 
Fitzwilliam Bishop of Rochester 


Radnor 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.] To the Address of the Lords his 
Majesty returned this answer : 

«¢ My lords ;—I thank you for this dutiful 
and loyal address. The satisfaction you 
express at the foundation which has been 
laid by the preliminary articles for the final 
restoration of peace, is highly acceptable 
tome; and you may rest assured, that I 
shall, on my part, use my utmost endea- 
vours, to bring this important transaction 
to a conclusion, in such a manner as may 
most effectually tend to promote and se- 
cure the public interests and the welfare 
of my people.” 


Vote of Thanks to the Navy and Arm 
employed sn the Expedition to Ent 
Nov. 12. On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the following Resolu- 
tions were agreed to, nem.con. 1. ‘“ That 
the thanks of this House be given to ad- 
miral the right hon. lord Keith, knight of 
the most honourable order of the Bath, 
forthe ability and perseverance with which 
he maintained his station on the coast of 
Egypt, and for the effectual assistance 
rendered by his exertions to the army in 
that country, in the several important 
services wherein] it has been employed, 
which so essentially contributed to the 
final success of the campaign. 2. That 
the thanks of this House be given to rear 
admiral John Blankett, and to the cap- 
tains and officers of the squadron employ- 
ed on the coast of the Red Sea, for the 
zeal, activity, and perseverance, manifest- 
ed by them in their co-operation with the 
army io Egypt: and that vice admiral 
Peter Raimier, commander in chief of the 
said squadron, be desired to signify the 
same tothem. 3. That the thanks of this 
House be given to rear admirals sir Ri- 
chard Bickerton, bart. and sir John Bor- 
Jase Warren, bart., knight of the most ho- 
nourable order of the Bath, and to the 
several captains and officers of the fleet, 
under the command of admiral Jord Keith, 
for the zeal, activity, and perseverance, 
manifested by them in their co-operation 
with the army in Egypt, in the several 
Important services on which it has been 
% 
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employed ; and that his lordship be de- 
sired to signify the same tothem. 4. That 
this House doth highly approve of, and 
acknowledge, the services of the seamen 
and marines on board the ships and ves- 
sels under the command of admiral lord 
Keith, and vice admiral Rainier, in the ef- 
fectual assistance afforded by them to the 
army ip Egypt, in the several important 
services on which it has been employed 3 
and that the captains of the several ships 
do signify the same to their respective 
crews, andthank them for their merito- 
rious conduct. 5. That the thanks of 
this House be given to lieutenant general 
the hon. sir John Hely Hutchinson, knight 
of the most honourable order of the Bath, 
for the ability, zeal, and perseverance, so 
eminently manifested by him in the com- 
mand of the army serving in Egypt, by 
which the honour of the British nation 
has been so signally upheld, and addi- 
tional lustre reflected on the reputation of 
the British arms. 6. That the thanks of 
this House be given to major generals 
Eyre Coote, John Francis Cradock, the 
hon. George James Ludlow, John Moore, 
Richard earl of Cavan, David Baird, the 
hon. Edward Finch, and to brigadier ge- 
nerals John Stewart, the hon. John Hope, 
Jobn Doyle, John Blake, Hildebrand 
Oakes and Robert Lawson, and the seve- 
ral officers of the army, for their gallant, 
meritorious, and distinguished services, 
under the command of lieutenant general 
the honourable sir John Hely Hutchinson, 
knight of the most honourable order of 
the Bath, by which the honour of the Bri- 
tish nation has been so sigoally upheld, 
and additional Justre reflected on the re- 

utation of the British arms. 7. That this 

ouse doth highly approve of, and ac- 
knowledge the zeal, discipline, and intre- 
pidity, uniformly displayed during the ar- 
duous and memorable operations of the 
army in Egypt, by the non-commissioned 
officers and private soldiers serving under 
the command of lieutenant general the 
hon. sir Jobn Hely Hutchinson, knight of 
the most honourable order of the Bath; 
and that the same be signified by the 
commanders of the several corps; who 
are desired to thank them for their exem- 
plary and gallant behaviour.” 

Similar Resolutions were, on the same 
day, moved in the House of Lords by 
lord Hobart, supported by lord Nelson, 
and agreed to nem. dis. 
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with Russia.] Nov. 13. The order of 
the day being read for taking into consi- 
deration the Convention with Itussia (see 


. 18. , 
The Earl of Dar rose, and began 
with expressing the satisfaction he felt io 
having occasion to address the House; 
on grounds so different from those on 
which he had in the course of the last ses- 
sion found it his duty to offer his senti- 
ments to their lordshipse, and to propose 
ao inquiry into the state of public affairs, 
with a view to 8 vote of censure on the 
government of that day. He now meant 
to propose a vote of approbation of the 
conduct of his majesty’s present ministers, 
but not without previous inquiry into the 
ome on which he hoped to have their 
ordships concurrence and support in re- 
gard to the address, which he would offer 
to their consideration. He could’not but 
give his testimony in praise of the conduct 
of his majesty’s servants since they came 
into office, contrasted with that of their 
edecessors, whose servile imitators they 
ad proved themselves not tobe. The 
convention on the table, he considered as 
a striking instance of this. It wasevident 
feom that important document, that they 
had net continued to bully and insult the 
powers of Europe; but by a judicious 
anixtute of firmness and moderation, 
had induced them to relinquish their 
emnjust pretensions, and had finally estab- 
ished, upon an equitable and permanent 
basis, the maritime law of nations. Upon 
am. admission for the just rights of this 
country, founded in the pure and unalter- 
able principles of the law of nations, de- 
pended altogether the greatness and 
prosperity of Great Britain as a maritime 
power. That code of law was not a novel 
institution ; it was as ancient as the intro- 
duetion of navigation and commerce, and 
had been explicitly laid down by the ablest 
ministers of different countries at different 
: of time,.and had been uniformly 
adeetted by all the states of Europe, as a 
cede of law built opon a basis firm as the 
rock, because its matérials’ were truth, 
}wtice, and the general corivenience of all 
nations. Notwithstanding this undeniable 
character of the law of nations, suc was 
the nature of mankind, and such the ‘ope- 
vation of the politieal-interests and preju- 
dices of the powers of Europe, during the 
existesce of a long-continued’wat between 
any two of them, possesséd of a marine 
that the law of nations’ had even in mo- 
dern times been more than once attempted 
[VOL. XXXVI] 
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to be broken in updn, in’ order to serve. 
the purposes either of assisting one of the 
belligerent powers, at the expense of the 
other ; or of obtaining advantages to mu-. 
tual states, which they were instigated to. 
seize upon by the.intrigues of one of the: 
eoutts at war, who were glad to embroil 
their adversaries, by driving them into a 
new quarrel, and thus adiling to theit dif-: 
ficulties and. embarrassments.. Thus, in: 
the year 1780, while this country was en- 
gaged in an extensive and complicated, 
war with France, Spain, Holland, and the 
United States of America, the well-known 
confederacy, termed the Armed. Neutra- 
lity, was entered into by. the northern 
powers, and if they had succeeded in care 
rying into effect the principles: on which 
that confederacy was founded, a fatal blow 
would have been given to the commercial 
prosperity and maritimegreatness of Great 
Britain. Their lordships all knew how 
the danger of 1780 was averted, but when 
the glorious successes of this country by 
sea, and the unparalleled navigation and 
extension of commerce that we had at~- 
tained during the war that had just been 
terminated were considered, it was nob 
to be wondered at, that a: jealousy’ | 
of our superior prosperity should be 
excited in other powers by the intrigues 
of one of the belligerent states, and their 
envy and interests awakened, and prompt: 
ed to a wish to avail themselves of the 
advantages which they hoped to be able 
to obtain while we were, as they might 
imagine, enfeebled by the enormous exe 
pense and continued exertions made 
during a nine year’s war with one of: the 
most powerful nations in Europe. ‘His 
lordship said; he was persuaded that our 
resources were far from being exhausted ; 
ahd that, had it been necessary, we were 
able to continue the contest, even though 
a new war had unfortunately been super- 
added ‘to that which was then raging. 
He thanked God, the firmness and energy 
of his majesty’s ministers had resorted to 
the best means of putting an end to their 
farther insisting on their pretensions, and 
had afforded them an opportunity of being 
convinced, from the specimen given them 
by a noble lerd (Nelson) whom he had 
the pleasure of seeing near him, that if 
they persisted in their unjustifiable pre- 
tensions, this country had the spirit and 
the power to'maintain its undoubted rights, 
‘Having thus traced the circumstances that 
had led to-the engagement off Copenhagen, 
he proceeded to the consideration of the 
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convention which had sct at rest the dif- 
ferences that had last year arisen between 
the northern powers and this country, and 
established our maritime claims on a firm 
footing. Among the various parts of the 
treaty principally to be regarded as most 
worthy of their lordships notice and atten- 
tion, the first and most important, was the 
abandonment of that false and dangerous 
proposition, that free ships make free 

oods. This proposition was effectually 

one away by the third article of the con- 
vention, in the different paragraphs of 
which there was a discrimination and de- 
finition of what were to be regarded as 
contraband of war, and enemy's property 
liable to seizure. The next point of im- 
portance was the right of search of ships 
under convoy; which was clearly ascer- 
tained and admitted, but with the limita- 
tion of exempting privateers from the ex- 
ercise of the right in question. Many 
good reasons offered themselves in proof 
of the propriety of ministers having had 
the moderation to consent to this restric- 
tion, and perhaps, it might have been as 
well, if the right of search had never been 
extended to privateers ; but in saying this, 
he begged their lordships not to under- 
stand him to have given a decided opinion 
upon this matter. With regard to con- 
traband of war, the third important point 
to be found in the treaty, it could not 
have escaped their lordships, that in the 
third paragraph of the third article, the 
enumeration of what was to be considered 
contraband of war in future, with respect 
to Russia, military warlike stores alone, 
were to be found. He had no objection 
to confining that enumeration to Russia 
only, because naval stores were not the 
chief of the produce of Russia, and the 
imperfect state of her marine, added to 
the circumstance of her seas and rivers 
being rendered impassable, and locked 
from navigation during six or eight 
months of the year by the frost, made it a 
point of no great importance. Russia 
could injure Great Britain when at war 
with France in a very trifling degree only, 
by the few naval stores she could possibly 
furnish the enemy with. The matter 
stood on a different ground with Denmark 
and Sweden. By the ninth article of the 
convention, Denmark and Sweden were to 
be immediately invited by his imperial ma- 
jesty, in the name of the two contracting 
parties, to accede to the present conven- 
tion, and at the same time to renew and 
confirm their respective treaties of com- 
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merce with his Britannie majesty.” By 
the treaty with Denmark of 1670, as ex- 
plained by a subsequent treaty concluded 
in 1780, and by that of 1661, concluded 
with Sweden, naval stores are deemed 
contraband of war, and are considered as 
such by the law of nations, in respect to 
all other nations who are not protected 
by the special conditions of a treaty. The 
fourth important matter to be found in the 


treaty, was explained in the fourth para- 
graph of the third article, and defined the 
character of a blockaded port. By the 


words of that paragraph, the denomination 
of a blockaded port is given only toa port 
where there is, by the disposition of the 
power, which attacks it with ships sta- 
tionary, or sufficiently near, an evident 
danger of entering. The term * suffi- 
ciently near” extended beyend the as- 
sumption of the armed neutrality, and 
placed in question as to what constituted a 
blockaded, port, on an explicit and satis- 
factory ground. Having stated that these 
four points were the most important of all 
provided for in the treaty, and ascertained 
and established by it, and having expa- 
tiated at some length upon each, his lord- 
ship took notice of the first paragraph of 
the third article, viz. ‘ that the ships of the 
neutral power may navigate freely to the 
ports, and upon the coasts of the nations 
at war.” He said, he thought considerable 
stress was to be laid on the words “ to 
the ports” as contradistinguished from the 
words ‘from port to port, which had 
been the language of the claim of the 
armed neutrality. The difference of ex- 
pression in this particular appeared to his 
lordship, to secure an effectual prevention 
of the ncutral from carrying the coasting 
trade of the belligerent powers during war, 
and it was manifested, he contended, by 
the definitions and conditions stipulated 
by the different articles of the treaty, that 
the ships of neutrals were only to be re- 
garded as free ships when they had, bond 
Jide, neither enemy’s property nor contra- 
band on board. Upon the whole . he 
maintained that the treaty had secured 
every substantial advantage for which we 
had cuntended, though he admitted, that 
it bore evident marks of haste, and that 
the wording of parts of it might be liable 
to cavil, but before any lord proceeded to 
object to it, candour and impartiality re- 
Daa that they should take into consi- 

eration the very difficult circumstances 
under which the present ministers came 
into office; the situation of unprecedented 
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danger and apprehension in which the 
coentry stood when the rupture with the 
northern powers broke out; the unjustifi- 
able combination entered into against the 
maritime power and importance of Great 
Britain; the perilous and expensive war 
in which the country was engaged; the 
pressure of the public burthens, and 
various other circumstances, which com- 
bined, rendered the part which ministers 
had to act, with respect to the northern 
confederacy, extremely arduous and deli- 
cate. Nor, he repeated, did he in the 
least despair of our resources, or doubted 
the power and spirit of the country to 
contest the point to the utmost with the 
northern powers, had such an unfortunate 
alternative been necessary ; he only made 
these observations to show the difficult 
part that ministers had to act at the time, 
and that their bringing their opponents to 
such terms as appeared on the face of the 
convention, was the more worthy of the 
approbation of the House. Indeed, one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of the 
treaty was, that it had contributed mate- 
tially to the peace with France, a matter 
which he did not intend to consider and 
discuss at that moment, thougl: he gave it 
his decided approbation, not because he 
though it a great and glorious, but on 
many accounts necessary, and the best 
that under the circumstances of the case 
we had a right to expect. If it was nota 
glorious peace, their lordships must ask 
them to what and to whom the situation 
of the country had been owing? To 
the late administration, and to their 
misconduct of the war. His lordship 
concluded with moving, ‘* That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his majesty, 
to return his majesty the thanks of 
this House for his gracious communica- 
tion of the convention which has been 
lately entered into between his majesty 
and the emperor of Russia, to which the 
kings of Denmark and Sweden have 
declared their readiness to accede. To 
express our just and grateful sense of his 
majesty’s exertions for the maintenance and 
establishment of our maritime interests, 
whereby the essential rights for which we 
have contended have been secured to us, 
and provision made for exercising them 
with as little molestation as possible to 
the commercial concerns of the contracting 
jes.” 

Lord Cathcart took a summary but spi- 
rited view of the general disposition and 
conduct of the maritime powers of Eu- 
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rope, respecting this country, in the 
course of most of the wars in which we 
had been engaged within the last century, 
and pointed out the particular periods at 
which they had manifested a jealousy of 
our greatness as a naval power. Indeed, 
when it was considcred how much our su- 
periority at sea, accompanied by our ex- 
tended commercial navigation, had. been 
evinced in several wars, but more pecu- 
liarly so in the war that had been now. 
brought to a conclusion, it was scarcely te 
be wondered at, that the enmity of other 
maritime states should be excited, and that 
they should easily be made the agents and 
instruments of those in hostilities against 
us, who had spared neither imfluence por 
intrigue to induce them to adopt mea- 
sures, that, prima facie, eascagerts advan- 
tages to them; and which, as they were 
likely to distress Great Britain, must at. 
all events prove beneficial to them. The 
claims which the northern powers had set 
up during the complicated war in which 
we were engaged in 1780, was formed 
under the fostering hand of the late em- 
press of Russia, and assumed the title of 
the armed neutrality. The principles 
upon which that confederacy was estub- 
lished, were directly contrary to the 
known law of nations, and the acknow- 
ledged rights of Great Britain. These 
claims, which threatened the most tatal 
consequences to our existence as a mati- 
time power, were then got rid of, and 
had, in a great measure, laid dormant 
since the affair in 1780, till their recent 
revival : alt the sanctions of public law, 
the treaties of different nations, the gene- 
ral and acknowledged practice of Europe, 
the interests of various people were again 
discarded or despised: A new maritime 
code, formed upon other principles, and 
regulated by new theories, was to dignity 
this age of reason. But we had lived to 
see the discomfiture of all thesc vain and 
envious projects, and, through victory, to 
arrive at the blessings of peace. His 
lordship then adverted to some of the 


most striking parts of the treaty, and 


pointed their lordships’ attention to the 
mode in which the principle, that free 
bottoms made free goods, was disposed 
of. The regulations of the present treaty 
he conceived to be founded in true wis- 
dom, and to be dictated by a vigorous po- 
licy. The conduct of ministers with re- 
spect to the northern confederacy was 
such, in his opinion, as reflected the high- 
est credit, not only on themselves, but on 
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their country, which never, he thought, 
was placed in so honourable a point of 
view, or had come off.with a greater ac- 
cession: of character than in that instance. 
He particularly applauded the vigorous 
and decided megsures.adopted by minis- 
ters on that .occasion, in which a noble 
and gallant. viscount then present, and to 
whom their lordships’ thanks were so 
justly given, bad shone with so much 
lustre; he fully agreed with the noble lord 
who preceded him, as to the situation of 
peril in which the country stood at the 
commencement of the year: The dark 
cloud that hung over the country at that 
time, in consequence of a dire domestic 
calamity, an unsettled administration, the 
dread of approaching famine, and the se- 
vere pressure of the public burthens, 
darkened the cloud still more, and might 
Have disheartened minds less firm than 
those of his majesty’s ministers ; but in- 
stead of feeling despondency, they felt 
that the situation of the country was pe- 
rilous in the extreme, but in proportion 
to the magnitude of the danger, they felt 
that it ought to be looked manfully in the 
face, and met with measures of prompt 
vigour and energy. Undismayed by the 
new war that menaced from the North, 
they determined at all hazards to maintain 
the national honour, and assert her just 
rights; they shrunk not, therefore, from 
the complicated conflict in prospect, but 
made ready for the occasion, and were 
prepared to fight France and her allies 
with the one hand, and the powers of the 
North with the other. One could hardly 
suppose, but a few months ago, that it 
were possible to stand on the proud emi- 
nence upon which we now find ourselves 
placed. If we looked back, what was our 
situation? After along and expensive 
war, we found. ourselves without any 
prospect of its termination: Ireland ia a 
most unsatisfactory state, affairs at home 
ina very critical posture : our allies mak- 
ing peace with our worst foe : the northern 
powers of Europe, to crown all, preparing 
for a general maritime war, in which we 
were to fight single-handed. France, too, 
was in a@ singular situation. She had, at 
the commencement of the war, all the 
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tant crisis the decision, ekill, ‘and valeur 
of this country, broke through the coms 
bination whicl: had: been formed against 
her wealth and greatness. A glorious 
naval vic opened aur way into the 
Baltic; an armistice ensued with Den- 
nark: our moderation was evinced in the 
very moment of eur success and triumph. 
Otber favourable circumstances occurred, 
which were all carefully improved by our 
governmeat. A negatiation was opened 
with Russia, and the treaty which ensued 
had been laid before the Hanse. Hap- 
py the first blow we gave in the Baltic 
led to a termination of the contest ; q ter- 
mination highly advantageous and henours 
able to. this country. The scruple thas 
free bottoms made free goods, and the 
exemption claimed by our late opponents, 
were happily resisted, and these questions 
completely decided by the present con- 
vention, which, on the ground he had 
stated, he fully approved of. 


Lord Grenville rose and said: 


. My lords ;—If this convention offered 
to us any prospect of those advantages, 
which have been so hberally ascribed to 
it by the zeal of its supporters, they 
would, in my opinion, be well justified im 
having claimed for it from parliament an 
unqualified and unanimous approbation. 
The ultimate establishment and recogni- 
tion of those principles, for which Great 
Britain fought and conquered at Copan- 
hagen, would undoubtedly offer an ovea< 
sion which we ought gladly to embrace, 
for jast congratulation from this House 
to his majesty; and, far from opposing: 
such a motion, I should think myself 
peculiarly called upon to concur in the 
praises of any statesmen, who had really, 
in the words of this Address ¢ secured ta: 
us those essential rights, for which we. 
have contended,” and which I belteve ta 
be inseparably connected with the exist- 
ence a our naval power. Great, indeed, 


‘and sincere would be the. satisfaction, 


which I should derive from the opportu-. 
nity of expressing such eommendation. « 
To the subject of this treaty # has 


been, for many years, my duty to allot a: 


very large proportion of my thoughts and 


wers of Europe combined against her, | labours: and the sense which I eatertain 
ut by various events, it had so happened, | of its importance to the interests of my 
that she had no open enemy left. Dissa- | country, makes it impossible that i should. 
tisfied, indeed, were many of the conti- | now look with indiflerence to the mode of 
nental powers ; but it suited not their cir- | its final arrangement, or consider myself 


cumstances to take an active part any 
longer against France. At this impor- 


an unconcerned spectator, of a -transac- 


tion, which is to decide, what. rank we. 
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shall hereafter reaintein amaong the nations 


of Europe. It is therefore with sincere 
coneern, that I am about to deliver the 


our systera of maritime law, instead of 


having been confirmed by the issue of a 
gucoessful contest, will be faund to have 
been, im all its parts, essentially impaired ; 
ite principles shaken, its exercise embar- 
rassetl, and its cleurcet 
master of eternal dissension and. contest. 


There is, indeed, ene circumetance 


which renders the discharge of this duty 
seuch less painful to me than it has been 
on a former oceasion. It is obvious to 
al} who hear me, that, in the examination 


ef this convention, we sre engaged in 2 


tesk, widely differing from that which was 
imposed upen us by the consideration of 


the preliminaries of . Whatever 
objections any man have felt to the 
eanditions of the French treaty, the pub- 

i to its immediate 
enecatios. And those who most lament- 
ed, what they thought a wanton sacrifice 


af the public ivterest, security and 
honour, wete, perhaps, the last to 
thet any facther discussions with 


French government would provide a re- 
medy for dangers which threaten, in their 
opinten, the independence and existence 
af this:country. In the present instance, 
we have treated, not with an enemy, but 
with an old and natural ally > not with the 
gayernment of an usurper, who. is still 


looking for his security in our. 
dangers, and for his glory in our bumilia- 


tions; but with a lawful sovereign, who 
has no cenl imterest oppos 
who has shown a.decided attachment to 
the ancjent system of connexion, 90 long. 
established. between the. two countries. 
So obsious is, indeed, the natural princi- 
ple of union: between the two ennires, 
that even if the errors of this convention, 
while they threates the subversion: of the. 
British naval power, did promise some 
commercial . ‘to Russias we 
must cipro that an ee ee 
policy, duly « eciating the anent 
and solid oe of Russia herself, would 
reject the benefits to be purchased by 
such a saerifice. Much more, if it shall 
appear, as I ara-contident it will, tat even 
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regulations made 


ed to ours, and 
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these imaginary advantages are, in fact, 
injurious to the very interests they~are 
supposed to promote, and that the whole 
system sgainst which Great Britain hes 
‘oritended, nae Gale ee of projected 
innovations in the ic ef Europe, 
is mutually to beth enipires, 
and can be pr le only to their com- 
men esemies, and rivals. In attempting, 
therefore, to etate to yeur lordships what 
I conceive to be the defects of this Con- 
vention, ny pu is. cettainly not ix 
any manner to obetrict the king's gevern- 
ment, bat to convey suggestions which 
may, | trust, be advantageously improved : 
not to call she attention of your : 
unhecessarily to the censure or disnppro- 
bation. of the past, but to propose what 
may still be successfully atsempted, and 
benefigially accomplished. 

There. can be little doubt that, upon 
the grounds which I have already stated, 
the rof Russia will readily conseat. 
to any reasonable propesat for the expla- 
nation, or amendment, of this ceavention. 
Even feom those pemts, which have been 
intentionally conceded Great Britain 
in this negotiation, I think it manifest 
that no tage will arise to our ally. 
Whatever inconvensence or detriment may 
result from them to. the commercial navi- 
gatien.or military werine of the British 
empire, the loss indeed will. be ours, but 
the. benefit will not be esjoyed by Russia. 
It willbe transferred to. o ers, in 
whose hands, accotdng to the netorab 
course of such events, it is far nrore likely 
to produce uneasiness at Petersburgh, 
than to afford to that country any source 
of profit, or any solid ground of security, 
or strength. but, it is not go much for 
the acknowledged concessions, as for the 
dangerous uncertainty of these stipula- 
tions, that we are deeply concerned to 
provide an immediate and effectual remedy. 
And in this respect, at least, we may con- 
fidently hope to find at Petersburgh dis- 

itiens ly favourable. Since, 
in addition to all those ‘considerations of 
general policy, which the present state of 
Europe must inevitably suggest to every 
well-regulated mind, the mere wish to 
maintatn peace, and to promote, by com- 
mercial connexions with Great Britain, 
the internal improvement of a great and 
xtensive empire, must naturally dispose . 
its'severeign ta caroperate with zeal for 
the final termination of these irritating 
and hostile discussions. A great, and 
truly glorious work; but- which can be 
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accomplished only by such a distinct and 
definite arrangement, as being founded in 
justice, and constructed with provident 
and comprehensive wisdom, may afford to 
both countries a confident expectation of 
its continuance, and may remain for ever 
a solid bulwark of mutual security. Such 
is certainly the only conclusion of. this 
business, to which we, on our part, can 
look with any reasonable satisfaction. 
- By the weak and temporizing policy, 
which Great Britain had pursued towards 
the Baltic powers, in the last years of our 
contest with America, their madmissible 
pretensions had been encouraged and 
ented. At the commencement of 
the last war, we did indeed obtain, by 
negotiation with all the principal govern- 
ments of Europe, a renunciation of claims, 
which have never been advanced but ee 
hostile to this country. Even 
aie wish to re-assert these alata appear- 
ed, at that time, to be abandoned at 
Petersburgh; and this, not only from 
motives of friendship to Great Britain, 
‘but from a juster sense of the real inte- 
rests of Russia. The principlesin question 
were indeed within a few years after the 
armed neutrality of 1780, renounced b 
the practice of almost every state * whic 
had been a party to that league; and in 
some of the official communications with 
the Baltic powers, during the war with 
France, pretensions were advanced, both 
by the empress and her successor, which 
went to the full extent of the ancient ma- 
ritime law of Europe.t The effects of 
this change of sentiment ensured to us, 
for several years, the undisturbed exercise 
of our rights, in those quarters where 
they were the most important, both to 
our own interests, and to those of the 
common cause in which we were engaged. 
But when caprice and groundless disgust 
were suffered to interrupt this well-consi- 
dered system of policy at Petersburgh, 
the former pretensions of the neutral 


* By Russia, in her war with Turkey in 
1787 ; by Sweden, in her war with Russia in 
1789; by Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, and America, in their treaties with 
Great Britain during the present war; by 
Denmark and Sweden, in their instructions 
issued in 1793, and in their treaty with each 
other in 1794; and by Prussia again, in her 
treaty with America in 1799. 

t Sce Russian declaration to Sweden, July 
30, 1793. Instructions to admiral Tchatcha- 
goff, July 24, 1793. See also Russian Treaty 
1797, Articles X, XI. and ALL. 
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wers were soon renewed with increased 
ostility; and it was at last become mani- 
fest, upon the signature of the Conven- 
tion of 1800, that, unless this country 
could then resolve to meet the necessity 
of the case, by bringing these questions 
to a distinct and final settlement, they 
would always be found to impede our 
operations, and embarrass our exertions in 
every future period of difficulty or danger. 

It should also be observed, that the 
confederacy which we had to encounter, 
at that time, was far more formidable in 
appearance than in reality. It was, in- 
deed, well adapted, if we shrunk from 
the contest, to dictate to us the most dis- 
graceful and ruinous concessions; but 
little was to be feared from its hostility, if 
it was only met with fortitude, and re- 
siete with energy. The marine of 

rance and Spain, a i eae by constant 
defeat, during a war o nuparalléled suc- 
cess to England, was less able, than it may 
perhaps be found at any future period, to 
support the exertions of a Northern 
league. The union of the Baltic powers 
was neither cemented by common inter- 
est, nor by mutual confidence. And even 
the untoward circumstances of personal 
is om and character, with which we 
had to contend at Petersburgh, justified 
the expectation, that the resolutions 
adopted in that quarter would be found 
no less unsteady and fluctuating, than 
they were rash and violent. Every cir- 
cumstance, therefore, appeared to indi- 
cate, that those who had been most eager 
to provoke the mischief, would, in fact, 
sustain the whole weight of the contest, 
in the success of which they were, indeed, 
alone concerned, and to the risks of which 
they were evidently the first exposed. 

It was on these grounds of obvious po- 
licy that the persons then in his majesty’s 
service, formed their plan, and prepared 
all the means of itsexecution, They had 
very soon the satisfaction of seeing it jus- 
tified by the most complete success. 
Scarcely had the contest commenced, 
when it was decided by the victory of Co- 
penhagen. The events which followed 
were still more favourable. At the very 
moment when the Baltic powers had in- 
curred the penalty of their own precipi- 
tation, when their colonies were already 
in our posscssion, when their commerce 
was annihilated, the defences of their own 
ports destroyed, and the productions of 
their territories accumulating at home 
without purchasers, and therefore without 
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value; and when their revenues, sinking 
wader this total stagnation of trade, were 
unequal even to their ordinary peace ex- 
penditure, much more to the exertions of 
a war against Great Britain: In this criti- 
cal and decisive moment, a change took 
place at Petersburgh, which removed 
every obstacle to the restoration, not only 
of peace, but of friendship, and alliance 
with that court. A new reign commenced 
in Russia; the very first measures of 
which unequivocally proved, that princi- 
ples of justice and policy had reassumed 
their influence in the councils of that 
great country; a country which has al- 
ways much to gain by friendship with 
Great Britain, and much to offer in re- 
turn ; but which can never attempt to pro- 
fit by our losses, or to engage in hostility 
against us, without the utmost detriment 
to herself. 

In this situation the negotiations began, 
which have terminated in the present 
convention. More favourable circum- 
stances have never offcred themselves to 
any negotiators. No one can deny that 
we had at least the opportunity of effect- 
ing what this address asserts, that we have 
in fact accomplished ; and although this 
convention be in truth very far indeed 
from meriting that panegyric, yet even 
this failure is not, I am persuaded, to be 
attributed to the designs, or dispositions 
of either party, but to the unfortunate 
prectpitation produced by a mutual im- 

jence, to accelerate the restoration of 

ony and confidence. 

It is, however, manifest, as I have al- 
ready observed, that the occasion did 
most urgently demand a full and final 
settlement of the questions in dispute. 
To obtain this, as the reward of success, 
was the only rational object of the con- 
test ; to relinquish it after victory, is to 
deprive our country of the fair benefit of 
ber own exertions. The means of such 
an arrangement as we ought to wish for, 
were completely in our hands ; the dispo- 
sitions were such as we could ourselves 
have most desired ; and we had nothing to 
ask but what we had recently claimed in 
concert with Russia, what we had enjoyed 
in common with her, and what her true 
interests would always lead her to assert 
aod to maintain for herself as well as for 
Great Britain. Fortunately, the same 
advantages are still, in great degree, sub- 
sisting. The dispositions, I trust, are the 
same; the interests certainly sre un- 
changed. If, therefore, this charter of 
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our futute strength, this warrant of assur- 
ance for the undisturbed enjoyment of 
rights essential to our naval power, be 
still deficient in that precision and cer- 
tainty, which could alone constitute its 
value, it behoves us to pursue with ear- 
nestness the means of full and satisfactory 
explanation, now, while the circumstances 
are still propitious, while the opportunity 
is still such as the most a i hopes 
could hardly have anticipated. 

Such ought, more particularly, to be 
the anxious wish of those who have borne 
any part in the formation of this treaty, 
and whose characters must answer to pos- 
terity for the consequences of all its im- 
perfections. And let me add, such I am 
convinced is migra kh at this very 
hour, the conduct which the king’s go- 
vernment is actually pursuing. That some 
additional explanations have been pro- 

osed, and some fresh negotiations entered 
into upon this subject, even if it were not 
matter of public notoriety, would, to any 
man conversant in such transactions, be 
sufficiently apparent from the single cir- 
cumstance of the Jong delay in the official 
publication of the treaty. Far from im- 
plying a censure, I nope I am understood 
to express, as I feel, the fullest approba- 
tion of this endeavour. No sentiment, no 
word shall fal) from me, which can impede 
its success. My first desire is to assist it, 
and my only object is, by these observa- 
tions, to impress on the minds of those 
who are to conduct it, the duty of pursu- 
ing it with zeal, and of extending it as far 
as the necessity of the case does really 
require. I must, however, agree with a 
noble lord behind me, that the course of 
proceeding, which under these circum- 
stances is proposed to parliament, is, to 
say the least, extremely inconvenient, as 
I believe it is wholly without example. 
We are called upon to consider this ar- 
rangement, before it is possible that we 
should know its extent and operation, or 
satisfy our minds how far it will affect the 
essential interests of our country. The 
fact of the accession of Sweden and Den- 
mark to this treaty has been stated to us; 
but the noble lord has truly observed, 
that until we shall know the precise terms 
of that accession, we must remain igno- 
rant whether ‘one material point of diffe- 
rence be not left without even an attempt 
to explain, or to adjust it. The British 
government has differed from that of Swe- 
den as to the true interpretation of an ar- 
ticle in our former treaties, which con- 
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tains the enumeration of contraband. I 
have myself no doubt on which ‘side the 
justice of that question rests ; I am. clear 
it ie with this country. - But to assert, 
that the question has not been disputed, 
would be to violate the truth; and whe- 
ther it be settled or not by the present ar- 
rangement, ho man can prenounce with 
certainty till the Swedish instrument of 
accession shall be laid before him. 

But, if the noble lord’s remark be 
thus evidently just and striking, when ap- 
plied wr A a single and detached ques- 
tion, perhaps intended to be left unsettled, 
what shell we say, if the same observation 
be equally true with respect to the very 
substance and essence of the whole treaty, 
whigh we are new called upon to approve? 
If some of the essential rights, for which 
we have contended, are, as I trust and 
believe, to be secured to us by the result 
of those explanations which are still de- 
pending at Petersburgh, it manifestly 
follows, tha the’extent and value of that 
security must be judged of by an exami- 
nation, nat of this-treaty, which we are 
now considering, but of some new arti- 
cles, declarations, : notes, of yg bel 
are as yet c etely ignorant. It wo 
surely pesbceihte TiBte natural, 1 may 
add, a more respectful, coaduct on the 
part of government, to have stated these 
circumstaaces openly to parliament, and 
to have postponed our examination of 
the measure, until it could be presented 
to us in that more perfect form, in which 
it is intended finally to stand. What we 
are now desired to do is nothing less than 
this: to seer upon the merits of a 
treaty, which we knew not what the 
conditions may ultimately be; and to 
declare those stipulations to be complete 
and satisfactory, which their aathors them- 
selves consider as requiring farther ex- 
planetions, additions, or amendments. 
And if the discussions now depending 
shall, as I trust they will, be attended 
with success, your lordships must again 
be called upon to thank his majesty, for 
obtaining, by fresh negotiations, that 
identical security, which this address 
declares to be now: completely acquired 
by the conditions of the treaty in.its pre- 
sent form. 

- Not wishing to dwell ‘more on this 
topic, 1 will now endeavour to lay be- 
fore your lordships,.as clearly as I can, 
syd inthe order pursued by the treaty; 
those. principles of maritime law, fur the 
maintenunee of which we armed, and 
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which this country was publicly pledged 
not to abandon but with its existence 3 
and I will then submit to your lordships, 
in the same order, what appears to me to 
be the effect and bearing of these articles, 
as they now stand, upon each of the prin- 
ciples so stated. But before I enter on 
this pe , there is one farther observa- 
tion, which I wish to impress upon the 
minds of all those who may consider an 
part of this question as worthy of their 
attention. In examining the tenour and 
effect of these articles, and in stating the 
sense, which will, as I think, hereafter be 
affixed to them by neutral powers, it is 
not my wish to persuade your lordshi 
(nor am I, indeed, myself persua 

that such are the only interpretations of 
which the expressions themselves may 
possibly be susceptible. I do not even 
assert that they are, in every instasce, 
those which, on the result of a doubtful 
balance, might be adopted by an impartial 
arbitrator, if such could ever be found to 
determine national questions between in- 
dependent governments. 

t is more than enough, for every pur- 
pose of this statement, if it shall: appear 
that these articles are, in fact, ambiguous, 
and that they will fairly admit of wettest A 
constructions. The subject is one whie 
requires the utmost precision ; the public 
interests call loudly for it, and, if thas 
has not been obtained, no time should be 
lost in endeasouring to supply the defect. 
I cannot toe often repeat, that this 1 my 
sole view in addressing yoor'lordships ow 
this occasion.. The noble lords in. govetn- 
ment.will not deny, that they themselves 
bave thought. some farther explanations 
necessary; for more effectually: securing 
the objects which were in the contempla> 
tion. of both the parties to this conven 
tion. What I urge, is, that the same 
precautions may be extended te all the 
points to which the same uncertainty 
applies. Yo de this while the dispositions 
of the parties remain. the same, end: the 
intentions of both are fresh in:therr recols 
lection, will be not only practicable, but 
easy. If, on the ather hand, from: mo- 
tives which I am unwilling to suppose; 
from any real, or any affected indéfterence 
to these great national interests, from any 
false secarity, or any mistaken pride, 
this favourable. opportunity be suffered to 
pass away, the publie misciuef may be 
such, as‘ no' future diligence, or ability, 
can retreeve. i. oo) ae 
_ . When these' discussions are once. clesed 
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they cannot be renewed, but with difi- 
culty and danger. Whatever shall then 
be jeft in ambiguity will be placed in the 
worst of all situations; in a state where 
we cap neither abandon our right with 
dignity, nor maintain it with advantage. 
Where we shall neither obtain the credit 
which we might claim for its sacrifice, 
nor secure the benefits which we should 
derive from its assertion. To how large 
& proportion of these articles this remark 
applies, your lordships will judge by com- 
paring them with the corresponding provi- 
sions in the hostile conventions of 1780 
and 1800. Those conventions were 
framed with the avowed object cf destroy- 
ing our rights ;_ this treaty is concluded for 
the purpose of securing them; and the 
difference of the stipulations, which are to 
produce these contrary effects on the same 
subjects, must, therefore, be looked for 
on the face of the instruments themselves. 
This comparison is rendered but too easy 
by a circumstance which I consider as 
having uniformly, and, in a very great 
degree, operated to our disadvantage 
throughout the whole conduct of this 
negotiation. I am far from supposing 
that the authors of this treaty can be 
ignorant of the advantage which a person 
employed in negotiation must always de- 
rive from treating on the basis of his own 
project, rather than on that of his adver- 
sary. They know, unquestionably, that 
concessions so introduced are often suffered 
to remain, in order to avoid the incon- 
veniences of farther controversy or delay. 
That differences, even unintentional, and 
apparently inconsiderable, in the wording 
of an article, have often led in their result 
to the most important consequences ; 
and that the party, who draws any such 
instrument, will naturally apply his prin- 
cipal attention to the perspicuity and ac- 
curacy of those stipulations which arc 
most favourable to the interests he is em- 
ployed to maintain. The skill and dili- 
gence of a public minister is, indeed, 
often best shown, in the security which 
he has thus provided to his country, against 
those ambiguous interpretations, and 
latent claims, to which the expressions 
chosen by an adversary might too proba- 
bly be liable. This advantage, however, 
as it is known to both parties, cannot 
always be obtained even by the ablest 
statesmen ; nor is it always equally impor- 
tant. Its value and effect are more or 
Jess considerable, as the nature of the 
subject to be arranged is simple or com- 
(VOL. XXXVI_.} 
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plicated, resting on undisputed facts, or 
involved in controverted principles. But 
it was of peculiar importance that this 
ground of preference should, in the nego- 
tiation of this treaty, have been secured 
to Great Britain. 

Our interest in the whole subject, very 
far exceeded that of the power with whom 
we treated. Much of our security in 
peace, much of our energy and success in 
war, must hereafter depend on the accu- 
racy and precision of the law, which is 
now laid down, by this convention, for 
the conduct of our navy, and for the gui- 
dance of our courts of admiralty. It must 
also he remembered, that the whole sub- 
ject is involved in difficult and technical 
distinctions, in matters of detail, and in 
points of law, often very imperfectly under- 
stood by the continental governments, who 
have so little occasion to study them in 
their practical application: whereas, in 
this country, they ought to be familiar to 
every man who undertakes the conduct of 
the public interests. And if the king’s 
servants had the smallest reason to distrust 
their own abilities or knowledge in this 
respect, they might, for the purpose of 
framing such a project, have availed 
themselves of the assistance of some of 
the greatest men who have ever professed 
the science of public jurisprudence. But 
whether this mode of negotiating were 
more or Jess desirable, whether it were 
safer to have treated for the final ar- 
rangement of these great questions on the 
basis of a British or of a Russian project, 
I must say, without reserve, that no cir- 
cumstances could require from the minis- 
ters of this country that course which has 
actually been pursued in the present 
instance; a course which should, in my 
opinion, have been decidedly rejected 
from the beginning, not only on the con- 
siderations which I have already stated, 
but perhaps still more on that of the na- 
tional honour and the dignity of the British 
crown. 

_ In the form and wording of all these 
articles, the two hostile conventions of 
armed neutrality have have been followed 
with a scrupulous and servile exactness 
wherever they could be made to apply. 
We have, therefore, negotiated and con- 
cluded this treaty, not on the basis of any 
British, or even of any new Russian pro- 
ject, but on that of the very same hostile 
and inadmissible conventions, which we 
actually went to war for the purpose of 
anoulling. And we now stand, in the 
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face of Europe, no longer as resisting, 
but as acceding to the treaties of armed 
neutrality ; with modifications indeed, and 
changes in some important points; but 
sanctioning, by this concession, the gene- 
ral weight and authority of transactions, 
which we had hitherto considered as gross 
violations of public law, as manifest indi- 
cations of hostile purpose, and as sufficient 
grounds to justify, on our part, the extre- 
mities of war itself. Whatever principles 
of maritime law may hereafter be con- 
tested, they must now be discussed with 
some regard to the treaties of armed neu- 
trality. Whatever words of doubtful in- 
terpretation are transferred from those 
treaties into this convention (and many 
such are so transferred), must, according 
to one of the best rules of legitimate con- 
struction, be explained by a reference to 
the original instrument, where they were 
first introduced into the code of public law. 

It is, therefore, under this impression, 
that we must proceed to examine the con- 
cessions of the present convention, and to 
compare them with those claims for which 
this country wisely determincd, at the 
commencement of the present year, that 
it was necessary, even under all the diff- 
culties of that moment, to incur the ad- 
ditional dangers of a northern war. What 
those claims were, is a fact which cannot 
now be disputed. At the opening of the 
last session of parliament, they were stated 
in this House, and, with much more abi- 
lity in another place, as being included in 
five separate propositions, or principles of 
maritime law; every one of which the 
neutral league of 1800 had bound the 
contracting parties in that engagement to 
resist by force: and every one of which 
your lordships agreed with the government 
of that day, in considering as essentially 
necessary to be maintained for the pre- 
servation of our maritime strength, and, 
consequently, for the means even of our 
domestic security. 

The proposititions were as follows : 

1. That it is not lawful to neutral na- 
tions, to carry on, in time of war, for the 
advantage, or on the behalf, of one of the 
belligerent powers, those branches of its 
commerce om which they are excluded 
in time of peace.* 


* The claims of neutrals, for the security 
of their commerce, can evidently, in no case, 
be carried farther than that they may continue 
to trade in war in the same manner as they 


did id peace. This is stated by Bynkershock, 
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2. That every belligerent power may 
capture the property of its enemies: 
wherever it shall be met with on the 
high seas ; and may, for that purpose, de- 
tain and bring into port neutral vessels 
Jaden wholly, or in part, with any such 
property.+ 

8. That under the description of con- 
traband of war, which neutrals are prohi- 
bited from carrying to the belligerent 
powers, the law of nations (if not re- 
strained by special treaty), includes all 
naval as well as all military stores; and’ 
generally all articles serving principally, 
according to the circumstances of the war, 
to afford to one belligerent power the in- 
struments and means of annoyance to be 
used againat the other.} 


as the whole possible extent of their demand, 
which he afterwards proceeds to limit by 
those considerations which results from the 
rights of the belligerent. ‘ Quaritur quid 
facere aut non facere possunt inter duos 
hostes. Omnia, forte inquies, que potue- 
runt cum pax esset inter evs, quos inter nunc 
bellum est.” Bynk. Quest. Juris Pub. 1. 9. 

+ This has long ago been laid down as the 
universal and undoubted law of nations, 
See the Consolato del Mar. c. 273. Einec- 
cius says, “ Idem statuendum arbitramus si 
res hotiles in navibus amicorum reperiantur. 
I}les capi posse nemo dubitat, quia hosti in res 
hostiles omnia licent, eatenus uteas ubicumque 
repertas sibi possit vindicare.’—De Nav. ob 
vect. &c. c. 2.8. 9. : 

“I believe it cannot be doubted, that, by 
the general law of nations, the goods of a 
friend, found in the vessels of an enemy, are 
free; and the goods of an enemy, found in 
the vessel of a friend, are lawful prize.”— 
Jefferson’s Let. to Genet, 24 July, 1797. 

The law and practice of France has always 
carried this claim much farther than the Bri- 
tish prize courts have ever done. We confis- 
cate only the enemy’s property found on 
board a neutral ship, but release the ship 
itself, with the remainder of her cargo: The 
French ordinances direct, that, in addition te 
the confiscation of the enemy’s property so 
found, the neutral ship which carries it shall 
also be confiscated. We release all neutral 
property which is found on board an enemy’s 
ship; but France considers it as lawful prize. 
—See Ordonnance de Marine, Art. 7, and 
Valin, p. 284. 

In speaking here, and in other places, of 
the practice of France as constituting an av 
thority of deserved weight on these subjects, 
I refer to her ancient maritime code, and not 
to the contradictory decrees, or to the corrupt 
and lawless decisions, of her revolutionary 
governments. . 

{ “ Les choses qui sont d’an usage particu 
lier pour la. guerre, et dont on: empdeke: kt 
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4. That it is lawful to naval powers, 
when engaged in war, to block the ports 


of their enemies, by cruizing squadrons, | 


bona fide allotted to that service, and 
fairly competent to its execution. That 
such blockade is valid and legitimate, al- 
though there be no design to attack, or to 
reduce by force, the port, fort, or arsenal 
to which it is applied. And that the fact 
.of the blockade, coupled with due notice 
given thereof to the neutral powers, shall 
affect not only vessels actually intercepted 
in the attempt to enter the blockaded 
port, but those ships also which shall else- 
where be met with, and shall be found to 
have been destined to such port, under the 
circumstances of the fact and notice of its 
blockade.® 
5. That the right of visiting and exa- 
wining neutral vessels, is a neccssary con- 
sequence of these principles. And that, 
by the law of nations (when unrestrained 
by treaty) this right is not in any manner 
affected, by the presence of a neutral ship 
of war, having under its convoy merchants 
ships, either of its own nation, or of any 
other country.t 


transport chez l’ennemi, s’appellent marchan- 
dizes de contrabande. Telles sont les armes, 
les munitions de guerre, les bois, et tout ce 
qui sert a la construction et a l’armement des 
vaisseaux de guerre.”—Vattel, c. 7, 8. 112. 
See also the letter of the American govern- 
ment to Mr. Pinckney, their minister at Paris, 
dated January 16th, 1797, which expressly 
declares, that by the law of nations, timber 
and other naval stores, are contraband of war. 
These are quoted as the two last authorities 
of undoubted impartiality on the subject. It 
has been copiously and variously discussed by 
the older writers on the law of nations; but 
the concise and luminous expresssion of Gro- 
tius includes the whole principle, by which 
reason shows that the question always must 
be governed, ‘In tertio genere (mercium), 
usus ancipitis, distinguendus erit belli status.” 
—Grot. 1.3, c¢.1,8.5. See also the essay on 
contraband, by the able author of the History 
of the Law of Nations. 

* The late judgments of the court of Ad- 
miralty have set this question of blockade in 
su clear a light, that it would be an injury to 
the reader to refer him elsewhere for the law 
of nations on this point. These judgments 
are to be found in the valuable collection of 
Admiralty Reports: a publication calculated 
to vindicate the national hunour from much 
unmerited reproach; and to prove to the 
world that Great Britain administers the pub- 
lic law of nations with the same distinguished 
ability and unblemished purity, which have so 
long been the glory of her courts of municipal 

judicature. 
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Having thus faithfully recited these 
propositions, it is not necessary that I 
should here repeat those arguments which 
have long since undeniably established 
both the justice of the principles them- 
selves. and their infinite importance to the 
interests of this country. The very ad- 
dress to which your lordships are about to 
accede, describes them, emphatically, as 
essential rights, and on that ground you 
are about to congratulate his majesty upon 
their final establishment and recognition. 
In what degree they are really secured to 
us, by the present treaty, is therefore the 
only point to be now considered; and this 
Ges with the permission of the House, 

will proceed to examine in detail. 

The first of these principles, in the 
order in which I stated them, establishes 
the rule under which the belligerent re- 
fuses to neutrals the liberty of carrying on, 
during the war, those parts of his enemy’s 
trade, from which they are usually ex- 
cluded in time of peace. This rule has, 
in our practice, been pricipally applied to 
the coasting and colonial trade of France. 
From both these branches of her trade, 
France has, in every period of peace, ex- 
cluded all vessels but her own; with such 


+ “On ne peut empécher le transport des 
effets de contrebande” (we may add, nor that 
of enemy’s property), “ si l’on ne visite pas les — 
vaisseaux neutres que ]’on recontre en mer. 
On est donc en droit de Ics visiter.”—Vattel, 
1. 3, 8. 114. 

“ Tout vaisseau qui refusera d’amener ses 
voiles, apres la semonce qui lui en aura été 
faite par nos vaisseaux, ou ceux de nos sujets 
armés en guelre, pourra y étre contraint par 
artillerie ou autrement, et en cas de resistance 
et de combat, il sera de bonne prise.”-—Or- 
donnance de la Marine de France, Tit. des 
Prises, Art. 12. 

The Spanish ordinance of 1718 has an arti- 
cle to the same effect. With respect to the 
pretension that neutral vessels sailing under 
convoy, are exempted from this right of search, 
it is so unanswerably refuted in sir W. Scott's 
judgment in the case of the Swedish convoy, 
that nothing can be added to the authority of 
that argument. The history of the question 
has since been stated with very great ability 
by Dr. Croke, in his reply to Mr. Schlegel’s 
pamphlet; and every person who examines 
those publications with impartiality, taust I 
think, conclude, in the language used respect- 
ing this claim by Cromwell’s commissioners 
ip 1657, Thata belligerent “ cannot, and ought 
not, tv put so much faith in particular captains 
at sea; that in no former treaty any such 
article is found ; and that the neutral powers 
have no reason to desire any such novelty.” 
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occasional] exceptions only, as have more » 


strongly proved her general principle of 
exclusion. But in war she has always 
found it impossible to maintain these mo- 
nopolies. Pressed on the one hand, by 
our naval superiority, which has rendered 
the navigation of their own ships unsafe ; 
and unable, on the other hand, to forego 
the resources which depend entirely on 
these important branches of her commerce, 
she has frequently endeavoured, under 
these special circumstances, to open both 
her colonial and her coasting trade to the 
vessels of neutral nations. But thisattempt 
has uniformly been resisted by Great 
Britain; nor have the other powers of 
Europe been very forward to embark in a 
commerce which they knew we should 
justly consider as an interference in the 
war, and as a manifest breach of all the 
obligations of neutrality. 

The right to carry on unmolested, dur- 
ing war, both these branches of the trade 
of France, although prohibited in time of 

eace, was, however, claimed in 1780, by 
the pretended neutral league, which was 
then formed for the purpose of destroying 
our naval power. And when, at the 
close of the last year, the same confede- 
racy was renewed, with the same views, 
this unjust and inadmissible pretension 
was, with many others of the same de- 
scription, once more openly advanced in 
hostile defiance to Great Britain. The 
' claim which the confederates thus asserted, 
was, as far as relates directly to the coast- 
ing trade, expressed in the third article of 
the convention of 1800, under the follow- 
ing words, viz. “ That neutral ships may 
navigate freely from port to port, and 
upon the coasts of the belligerent powers.” 
The present convention has adopted very 
nearly the same expressions. By the 
first section of what there also stands as 
the third article, neutral ships are per- 
. mitted ‘to navigate freely to the ports, 
and upon the coasts of the belligerent 
powers.’”’? And in the next section of the 
same article, corresponding also (though 
with a variation respecting enemy's pro- 
perty, of which I shall hereafter speak) 
with a clause in the treaty of 1800, it is 
expressly declared, that ‘ the effects em- 
barked on board neutral ships shall be free, 
with the exception of contraband of war, 
and of enemy’s property.” 

Now, my lords, if these words do not 
actually establish the hostile claim of the 
northern Jeague on this subject of the 
coasting trade, they certainly do not, on 
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any fair construction at all, preclude it; 
and if the principle essential to Great 
Britain be not (as I fear it is) expressly 
negatived, it is left, at the best, in astate 
so very doubtful, as to afford a handle for 

erpetual cavils, and a copious source of 
interminable differences. <A free naviga- 
tion to the ports, and upon the coasts of 
any country, must, I think, imply the li- 
berty of navigating freely, both to and 
from all those ports, and upon every part 
of those coasts. If any limitation of 
this liberty was intended, it must natu- 
rally be looked for in the same instrument 
which asserts, and guarantees, the general 
right. Some such restraints and limita- 
tions are accordingly specified in this 
article; and these must, I think, in all 
fair reasoning, be taken to be the only 
remaining exceptions, to that otherwise 
unrestrained freedom of navigation and 
commerce with our enemies ports, which 
neutrals are henceforward to enjoy. 
Among the exceptions thus specified, not 
even the most distant reference is to be 
found to that principle respecting the 
coasting trade, which we have hitherto 
thought, as this address declares it, a 
right essential to our interests. The 
liberty of sailing freely to any port of the 
hostile country, is plainly conceded and 
guaranteed: but it is not even intimated, 
much less declared, by any article of this 
treaty, that this permission is not to 
extend to ships laden with commodities 
purcliased at any other port of the same 
country. No man, from reading this 
convention, could conjecture that we 
had ever asserted such a rule of public 
law. The very principle itself is con- 
signed to utter oblivion, and any attempt 
on our part to renew its practical exercise, 
will henceforth be regarded as a breach of 
that solemn compact by which we have re- 
cognized the innocence, and guaranteed 
the freedom, of all neutral trade, not 
consisting in enemies property, or jo con- 
traband of war. 

Nor indeed would it be easy to explain, 
in any other sense than that of a deliberate 
and intentional concession of the coasting 
trade, the admission of those words which 
guarantee to neutrals the free navigation, 
not only to the ports, but “ upon the 
coasts of the powers at war.” If a direct 
trade only from the neutral country to the 
ports of the belligerents had been intended, 
the first words of this section had amply 
secured it. If it was meant to permit a 
partial and successive discharge of the 
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different articles of the cargo, at different 
ports, this also is secured by the general 
and unqualified permission to sail freely 
to those ports. And the addition of the 
words ‘upon the coasts,” cannot pos- 
sibly have been made with this view; be- 
cause the words themselves have no re- 
ference to this purpose, nor do they even 
convey the idea to the mind of any man, 
whether he be accustomed to hear the 
subject spoken of in loose and popular 
language, or be expressed with the preci- 
sion of statesmen and civilians. These 
words were first introduced into the treaty 
of armed neutrality in 1780. They were 
there employed for the express purpose 
of asserting the right of neutrals to carry 
on the coasting trade of the belligerents. 
From that treaty they have since been 
carefully transcribed, first into the hostile 
convention of 1800, and now again into 
this conciliatory arrangement, to which 
we are hereafter to look for the rule of 
maritime law. It will not be a very un- 
candid argument, on the part those who 
shall maintain that Russia having, in all 
these three cases, adopted these same 
words of sailing freely upon the coasts of 
the belligerents, meant to express by them 
in each of the cases the same claim: 
and on the other hand, that if Great 
Britain had now intended to stipulate for 
the renunciation of the right which Russia 
had before asserted, our negotiators 
would not have selected the very same ex- 
pressions which were originally used for 
that assertion, and which even now are 
‘capable of no other interpretation, and 
must be either so construed, or regarded 
as wholly superfluous. 
It would however be difficult for any 
map, at all acquainted with the nature 
of the subject, and with the situation and 
interests of the contracting parties, to 
believe that this point was in fact intended 
to be conceded by us, or was purposely 
involved in doubtful and equivocal expres- 
sions. Russia could have no object in 
contesting it with us: Russian ships will 
never carry on the coasting trade of the 
belligerents, nor will that country derive 
either commercial or political advantage, 
from obtaining this benefit for the vessels 
of Denmark or of Sweden, to whom alone 
it is likely that this stipulation will practi- 
callyapply. But if this surrender of right 
was not in our contemplation, I am utterly 
at a loss to conceive why we should have 
been afraid to state with openness, and 
to define with accuracy, 


extent of 
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the concessions which really were in- 
tended; or why we should have forborne to 
require in return, thatour remaining rights, 
whatever they might be, should be recog- 
nized with the same precision, and gua- 
ranteed to us with the same certainty. 

I must however acknowledge, that to 
the next point of which I have to speak, 
the charge of ambiguity does not apply. 
On this head the treaty is unfortunately 
but tooexplicit. It isclear that we have 
admitted neutrals to carry onthe whole 
colonial trade of France. That claim is 
indisputably and unequivocally conceded 
by Great Britain. I have already stated 
to your lordships on what grounds of policy 
and jee we have always hitherto re- 
fused to neutrals, during war, the privi- 
lege of trading with the French colonies. 
If this eee were once withdrawn, 
or if it did not attach upon the commerce 
of those colonies with the neutral ports of 
Europe, as well as on their direct trade 
with France, our maritime superiority 
would, at least in that quarter of the 
world, be completely eluded: the valour and 
energy of our navy would be deprived of 
the just reward which it now derives from 
its most profitable captures; and the 
enemy would enjoy, undiminished in war, 
as in peace, all those resources which 
are most applicable to increased exer- 
tiors against the vital interests of Great 
Britain. 

The instructions issued by his majesty 
at the commencement of the late war,* for 
the conduct of his navy, were therefore 
founded on this long-established principle ; 
and the only relaxation of it which had 
taken place until the signature of this 
treaty, was by an indulgence granted to 
the united states of America, on account 
of the peculiarity of their local situation. 
That government complained that these 
instructions had driven the Americans to 
the necessity of purchasing in Europe, by 
a circuitous voyage, the articles of colo- 
nial produce necessary for their own con- 
sumption. If the other European colonies 
had at that time been open to the trade of 
America, while those of France were 
closed by us, the ground of this complaint 
would have been considerably weaker than 


* Nov. 6, 1793. “That they shall stop 
and detain all ships laden with goods the 
produce of any colony belonging to France, 
or carrying provisions or other supplies for the 
use of such colony, and shall bring the same 
with their cargoes to legal adjudication in our 
Courts of Admiralty.” 


f 
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it appeared to be under the circumstances 
which actually subsisted. Or if the com- 
plaint itself, however well founded, could 
not have been attended to by. this country, 
without practically conceding to our ene- 
mies the means.of bringing their colonial 
produce to Eurape, the paramount claim 
of our own defence would justly* have 
superseded every other consideration. 
But this was by no means the case; it was 
evident that no vessel laden with Freach 
colonial produce, and met with by our 
ctuisers on its passage to Eurape, could 
allege a destination to New York, or 
Boston, which the mere fact of the course 
she was uing would sufficiently dis- 
prove; whereas if a voyage to Hamburgh 
or Copenhagen had been equally per- 
mitted, the same ship might proceed under 
this preteace to the very mouths of the 
French ports, waiting the first oppor- 
tunity toenter safely, if net iato Bourdeaux 
or Marseilles, at t into Cherbourg, 
Havre, or Dunkirk. Nor was it likely 
that the direct trade from the Islands to 
America could, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of a war which had placed 
in our hands almost the whole of the 
West Indian possessions of France, be 
made the channel of any considerable 
circuitous supply.of .French colonial pro- 
duce to Europe. On these grounds a 
relaxation of our principle was admitted 
in favour of a friendly power; but this 
was net done by any treaty, permanent, 
or even temporary; # was a spontaneous 
act of his majesty’s government, resting 
on the king’s authority alone, and subject 
to his discretion; and depending there- 
fore for its duration, or its renewal, on 
the continuance or recurrence of the same 
circumstances which then led to its adop- 
tion. 

The new instruction issued for this pur- 
pose in 1794, by his majesty in council,+ 
permitted neutral vessels, during that 
war, to carry to the ports of the United 
States the produce of the French colo- 


* “ Lucrum illi commerciorum sibi perire 
nolunt. Angli nolunt quid fieri, quod contra 
salutem suam es. Jus commerciorum aquum 
est, at hoc equius tuendz salutis; est illud 
Mab, hoc est Regnorum.”  Albericus 

entilis de Jure Belli. 

+ Jan. 8, 1794, Art.1. ‘ That they shall 
bring in for lawful adjudication all vessels, 
with their cargoes, that are laden with goods 
the produce of the French West India islands, 
and coming directly from any port of the said 
islands to any port in Europe.” 
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nies. But in other respects the former 
order still remained in force; and from 
that moment, to the close of last year, 
amidst the numerous, and often ground- 
less complaints of neutrals, I do not 
recollect that a single voice was ever 
heard either to question the justice of our 
principle, which confined their commerce 
with the enemy to those branches only 
which they had carried on before the war ; 
or to dispute the correct application of 
that principle, as detailed in the instruc- 
tions under which the British navy has 
uniformly been acting. Yet, in the pre 
sent treaty, the whole of this long-ad- 
mitted claim, its principle as well as its 
practice, is at once surrendered without 
reserve, and without compensation, by a 
permanent and perpetual concession. Not 
one word of exception has been provided 
for it; nor, as it should seem, has one 
thought of interest been bestowed upon it. 

My lords, I am happy to see that 
Iam honoured with the attention of my 
noble and learned friend who presides in 
this House, and whose situation pe- 
culiarly calls upon him to insure to bis 
country that some remedy shall yet be 
obtained, while a remedy is still within 
our reach, for this unforeseen and almost 
incalculable mischief. He is the first in 
station among those venerable magistrates 
who administer to the subjects of this 
realm, and to all foreign nations having 
intercourse or commerce with us, the in- 
estimable benefits of pure and impartial 
justice. He is also the first in that high 
commission of appeal, where the rights 
and interests, the claims and the com- 
plaints, not of individuals only, but of 
states and governments, are weighed with 
deliberate consideration, and determined 
with dignified and scrupulous integrity ; 
and if his continuance in that distinguished 
office shall be as long as his country wishes 
it, he will often be required to pronounce 
authoritatively upon the construction of 
this treaty, and to promulgate from the 
seat of justice those numerous and impor- 
tant changes which it has suddenly intro- 
duced into our whole system of maritime 
law. I have long known the uprightness 
and integrity of his mind: I am certain, 
not only that when he decides as a judge 
he will forget that he is a minister, .but 
that even when in debate in this House 
he delivers any opinion on matter of law, 
he will speak to us as a lawyer, and not 
as a politician. I take the liberty there- 
fore toaddress myself to him, as toa per- 
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gon to whose opinion I always liaten with 
unfeigned respect: and I ask him with 
confidence, whether, in determining a8 
question of property between individuals, 
any earthly considerations could induce 
him-to assert, that a neutral ship carrying 
on the trade of the French colonies with 
Europe (but not having on board either 
enemy’s property or contraband of war), 
has violated any one of those conditions 
subject to which alone this convention 
has expressly guaranteed an unlimited 
freedom to neutral navigation? Let my 
noble and learned friend, before heanswers 
this question, look to the second section 
of this third article of which I have be- 
fore been speaking. He will there find it 
distinctly provided, that “ all effects em- 
barked on board neutral ships shall be 
free,’ with no other exception than those 
of contraband of war, and of enemy's 
property. 
The sugars 
mingo, if so embarked, will certain! 
be contraband of war. The case which I 
put to my noble and learned friend, sup- 
ses them not to be enemy’s Property: 
But parchased by neutrals under a lawful 
sale. What is then the sentence which 
he must pronounce upon them? I answer, 
in the very words of this article, by which 
he is to judge, ‘‘ the effects shall be free;” 
they shall pass freely, without capture, de- 
tention, or delay, to Denmark, to Sweden, 
to Russia, or even to France itself. Would 
such a sentence be conformable to the 
present law of nations? Is this now the 
tule which guides the practice of our 
Cruisers, or the decisions of our courts? 
My noble and learned friend well knows 
that it is not. But we must hencefor- 
ward submit to recetve and recognise it, 
as an imperious and over-ruling principle, 
which is to silence the concurrent opinions 
of all civilians, to annal the uniform de- 
eisions of all British and all foreign courts 
of prize jurisdictien, and to be applied, 
#s I shall hereafter show, not merely te 
the powers with whom we have ostensibly 
negotiated this transaction, but to the 
practice and the rights of every neutral 
state. Hf indeed any English ministers 
could be suspeeted of having deliberately 
consented to sach & sacrifice, one should 
not have wondered that a sense of the 
fundamental change which it must intro- 
duce into the principles of our public law, 
should have rendered them so‘ peculiarly 
solicitous to word it in the clearest and 
most decisive terms; lest some natural 


of Martinique or St. Do- 
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doubts should still remaio smog the 
other powers of Europe, whether the 
British government had really: snd kaew- 
ingly agreed to a concession, which must 
appear to all the world almost. incredible, 
Clearly and unequivocally indeed have 
they spoken. For your lordships will 
observe, that the article from which this 
new and dangerous consequence: is to 
result, does not step even at the decisive 
words which I have already quoted: it 
goes. on to state, with a precision rarely 
to be found in this treaty, that “ it is 
agreed not to comprise, under the deno- 
mination of enemy’s property, the pro- 
duce, growth, or manafactures ef the 
countries at war, acquired by neutrals, 
and transported on their account.”? Apply 
these words to the case which F have 
already stated; their purport and effect 
must be, that the produce of Martinique, 
acquired by Danes or Swedes, may freely 
be transported on their account to an 
neutral country; or even to France itself, 
for in that respect there is no limitation. 
Even this is net alli As if it had been 
thought that additional words were still 
wanting to ratify our submission, or that 
repetition and tautology could give new 
validity and assurance to this explicit sur 
render of eur rights: the article sabjoins 
(still speaking of the produce of a hos- 
tile country, purchased and transported 
by neutrals), ** which merchandise can- 
not be excepted, in any case, from the 
freedom granted to the flag of the neutral 
power.” 

Now, my lords, le€ those whe have 
undertaken the sacred daty of maintaim 
ing, in negotiation with foreign powers, 
the rights of their sovereign, and the 
interests of their cowutry, weigh iv their 
own minds all the effect and force of these 
expressions. Let them ask themselves, 
whether any words can be foand in 
language adanitting of less doubt? Whe- 
ther any purpose can be more distinctly 
expressed by an agreement, or any obliga- 
tion be more clearly binding on the public 
faith? The thing speken of in the treaty, 
is “the growth, produce, and manufac- 
ture of the territories of the belligerent 
powers.”” No man, I suppose, will deny 
that the eolonies of France are its territo- 
ries; or that the sugars, coffee, and'cotton, 
are their growth and produce. The sti- 
pulation respecting this growth and pro- 
duce is, that it may dba be acquired by 
neutrals, and transpo by then with+ 
out restraint to any other plaee. I am 
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not aware that even the possibility of 
cavil is left to us, on this subject, much 
less any honourable plea, to which British 
ministers can now resort in defence of 
this most important right, which all their 
predecessors have successfully maintained, 
aod the dereliction of which, when 
coupled with the other concessions of this 
convention, will place us in a situation 
hitherto unexampled in the history of the 
British navy. 

Can we now contend that neutrals 
may not transport to Europe the produce 
of the colonies of France? Can we even 
refuse to them an unlimited intercourse 
with all the ports of all those colonies? 
Look at the treaty—the only object of 
which is to define and regulate such ques- 
tions with a greater accuracy than before 
prevailed, and, as the preamble declares, 
‘‘to fix invariably the principles of the 
contracting parties upon the rights of neu- 
trality.” We have there expressly con- 
cedeil, not in any loose and general provi- 
sion, having other points principally in its 
contemplation, but in the precise words 
of an article, framed for the sole purpose 
of certainty upon this very subject, that 
all neutrals “ may sail freely to any port 
of the belligerents;”? to their ports in 
America, therefore, as well as to their 
ports in Europe: and that their commerce 
in the productions of those countries 
“shall be free,’? with such limitations 
only as have no relation to this question 
of colonial trade. Must.we then acquiesce 
in this change, and leave to neutrals the 
enjoyment of this new pretension? Or 
shall we, in failure of every other plea, 
lay claim to some hidden exception, to 
some implied reserve, by which we intend 
to profit, but which we have omitted to 
express? Shall we attempt to argue that 
the colonial trade is b¥“us considered as a 
special case, to which this general conces- 
sion does not apply? Even there also 
the framers of this article have met us; 
and, as if they foresaw the evasion, but 
were determined to guard against it, they 
have distinctly provided, not merely that 
this freedum of navigation shall in general 
be permitted, but that is shall not * in 
any case’ whatever, be refused. On the 
whole, therefore, I have, for my own 
part, no hisitation, or difficulty, in de- 
claring it to be my deliberate and con- 
scientious opinion, that any judge, sit- 
ting to decide under this treaty as it now 
stands, and having regard to the obliga- 


tion of bis oath, must admit the conclu- 
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sion which I have here stated: and that 
no minister can in negotiation contend 
against it, without betraying the deliberate 
and dishonourable purpose of breaking 
the public faith, and wresting from their 
true construction the solemn engagements 
of his sovereign. Nor, uatil I hear the 
contrary, will I believe that any man, 
capable of construing a treaty, can at- 
tempt to controvert this interpretation, 
however much he may wish to excuse the 
negligence, or hope to palliate the error, 
which constrains him to admit sodangerous 
a consequence. 

Having stated this as the firm and unal- 
terable conviction of my mind, grounded 
on reasons which I am confident it is im- 
possible to shake, I think it just to add, 
in this instance as in the former, that I 
am thoroughly persuaded this effect was 
not in the contemplation of the framers 
of this treaty. Ithas, I have no doubt, 
resulted only, like that of which I have 
before spoken, from precipitation and in- 
advertency. But I have much more satis- 
faction in looking to the means of rectify- 
ing the omission, than in examining its 
origin, or in tracing its consequences. I 
am therefore happy to remark to your 
lordships, upon this, and upon almost 
every other concession of this treaty, 
that they are all points still susceptible of 
amendment; points on which Russia, 
disposed as she now is towards Great 
Britain, can have had no -real interest to 
insist. Very great advantage would cer- 
tainly result to other neutral powers from 
this particular concession ; and its value 
to France might be almost beyond calcu- 
Jation; but to the Russian empire it can 
produce no benefit whatever. The colony 
trade of France in war, if we open it at 
all to neutrals, will naturally fall into 
other hands than those of Russia. If, 
therefore, in the spirit of conciliation and 
friendship, we propose at Petersburgh to 
ex plain this article in a manner more con- 
sistent, both with our rights and interests, 
we must believe that such an explanation 
will not be refused. There can be no 
reason to apprehend that the mere desire 
of gratifying our common enemies, or 
rivals, would induce that court to insist 
on our adhering to an agreement into 
which we have been betrayed only by 
negligence or inadvertence, and the con- 
sequence of which we produce so material 
an injury to our naval power. 

Having therefore expressed this hope, 
and trusting that the measures by which 
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it may best be realized, will neither be 
omitted nor delayed, by those who are 
charged with the conduct of the public 
interests, I proceed to speak of the second 
ef the general principles, which I have 
before enumerated. It is ee is 
opposed to the pretension that free ships 
make free oecde It is the principle on 
which we maintain that the goods of an 
enemy embarked on board a neutral ship 
are not exempted from those natural rights 
of capture and confiscation, which accrue 
to a belligerent whenever he meets with 
hostile property, not | psetany by the 
territorial jurisdiction of a friend. I am 
happy to declare, without reserve, that 
on this point the present convention seems 
to me to have obtained a sufficient re- 
cognition of the just and established prin- 
ciple asserted by Great Britain. Our ad- 
vantage in that recognition is indeed con- 
fined to the single case of Russia, whose 
commercial navigation is of small extent. 
With respect both to Denmark,* and to 
Sweden,+ as far as the public faith of na_ 


® Treaty of 1670, between Great Britain 
and Denmark, Art. 20.—“ But, lest such 
freedom of navigation, or passage of the one 
ally, and his subjects and people, during the 
war, which the other may have, by sea or 
land, with any other country, may be to the 
prejudice of the other ally, and that goods and 
merchandises, serene to the-enemy, may 
be fraudulently concealed under colour of 
being in amity, for preventing fraud, and 
taking away all suspicion, itis thought fit that 
the ships, goods, and men, belonging to the 
other ally, in their passage and voyages, be 
furnished with letters of passport and certifi- 
cate, the forms whereof ought to be as follow.” 
Here follows the form of the passport, which 
expressly certifies that the whole cargo belongs 
to neutrals, and not to either of the belligerent 


parties. 

t+ Treaty of 1661, between Great Britain 
and Sweden. Art, 123.—“ But lest such free- 
dom of navigation and passage of the one 
confederate should be of detriment to the 
other, while engaged in war, by sea or land, 
with other nations, and lest the goods and 
merchandises of the enemies should be con- 
cealed under the name of a friend and ally, 
for the avoiding all suspicion and fraud of 
such sort, itis agreed, that all ships, carriages, 
wares, and men, belonging to either of the 
confederates, shall be furnished in their jour- 
nies and voyages with safe-conducts, com- 
monly called passports and certificates, such 
as are underwritten, verbatim, signed and 
subscnbed by the chief magistrate of that 
province and city, or by the chief commissio- 
ners of the customs and duties, and specify- 
ing the true names of the ships, carriages, 
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tions is to be considered as binding, this 
stipulation was already contained in our 
treaties with both those powers, and was 
perhaps still more distinctly expressed 
than it is in the article of which I am 
now speaking. But I am far from think- 
ing that the recognition of the same 


principle by Russia was therefore of 


slight importance: and I am desirous to 
give to the convention, on this head, 
the full credit to which I think it fairly 
entitled, 

Most sincerely do I wish that the next 
 abrage a which we have to consider, were 
eft by the result of this negotiation on a 
like footing of advantage and security to 
Great Britain. It involves what is per- 
haps the most valuable of all the interests 
for which we have contended. It relates 
to the important concern of contraband 
of war. But before I speak of the con- 
sequences to be apprehended from the 
unparalleled inaccuracy of this part of 
the convention, it is proper first to advert 
to those more obvious and avowed con- 
cessions which it contains, and which 
apply to this essential point. The first of 
these relates to the duration of the pre- 
sent engagements. Our commercial trea- 
ties with Russia, which we had renewed 
in 1797, for afresh period of ten years 
only, had, by a temporary stipulation, 
admitted the subjects of the Russian 
empire to carry, in their own ships, naval 
stores to the ports of our enemies. By 
the second seperate article of the present 
convention, the treaty of 1797, which 
had been suspended during the short 
period of hostility between the two coun- 
tries, has been re-established for the 
remainder of its terms; but the period uf 


goods, and masters of the vessels, as also 
the exact dates, without any fraud or collusion; 
together with such other descriptions of that 
sort as are expressed in the following form of 
a safe conduct and certificate. erefore, 
if any person shall affirm, upon oath by 
which he is bound to his king, state, or city, 
that he hath given in trne accounts, and shall 
afterwards be convicted, on sufficient proof, 
of any wilful fraud therein, he shall be severely 
punished, as a transgressor of the said oath.” 
Here follows the form of passport, which is 
to the same effect as that in the Danish 
treaty. And the article goes on, after some 
farther detail, to state, that “if the goods of 
an enemy are found in such ship of the con- 
federate, that part only which belongs to the 
enemy shall be made prize, and what belongs 
to the contederate shall be immediately 
restored.” : 


[Q] 
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its duration has not been extended. It 
will therefore expire within a little more 
that five years from this time; but the 
privilege whieh it conveyed to Russia of 
carrying naval stores to our enemies, will 
now not expire withit. The article which 
contained that concession has been se- 
parated from all commercial stipulations, 
and transferred from the treaty of 1797, 
which was of limited and short duration, 
into the present convention, which is ex- 


pressly declared to be perpetual. Let 


not any man that hears me, imagine this 
innovation to be a matter of inconsidera- 
ble consequence. Hitherto, as often as 
our commercial treaties with Ruesia were 
to be renewed, so often was the policy of 
this cencession brought under our view, 
to be reconsidered, as any change should 
have occurred in the circumstances of the 
two empires, or in their mutual relations 
to each other. In the present state of the 
commercial marine of Russia, this privi- 
lege, confined as it is to Russian ships 
alone, cannot materially affect the interests 
of Great Britain; nor is likely that the 
next five years will produce any essential 
alteration in this respect. 

But is this country equally secure in 
the perpetual surrender of euch a privi- 
less? Ave we certain that the marine of 
Russia will for ever continue incapable of 
exercising it to an extest highly preju- 
dicial tothe most important interests of 
the British empire? What sentence of 
irrevocable law, what principle of reason 
or of nature, has barred ali farther pro- 
gress to @ nation which has been raised, 
withia the last century, from a horde of 
barbarians to rank with the first among 
the powers of Europe? Or, where is 
that Dold and visionary prophet who, cir- 
eumscribmg by his predictions the exer- 
tions of a great and growing empire, ‘has 
ventured to guarantee to us the perpen 
duration of its present territorial bounda- 
ties? Has he never heard of the three 
successive partitions of Poland? Has 

never looked te the present situation 
of Sweden and of Turkey? Or, is he to 
learn, that it is yet a problem how far 
that desperate system of partition may at 
this very hour be actively extending itself 
on thecontinent of Europe? The French 


* Article 8. of this Treaty.—* These sti- 
pulations shall be regarded as permanent, 
and shall serve for a constant rule to the con- 


tracting powers in matters uf commerce and 
navigation.” 
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republic has openly adopted it as the 
main spring of all her foreign policy, the 
gteat inetrument of her present and fu- 
ture dominion. Left as she now is by 
our submission, the indisputed arbitress 
of Europe, what shall prevent her from 
inducing the ceatinental powers once 
more to recur to the same injustice; to 
quench their mutual jealousies in the 
blood of their unoffending neighbours, 
and to seek their own security, not by a 
manly resistance agaist her encroach- 
ments, but by making themselves acctom- 
plices with her in the plunder and division 
of weak and defenceless states? From 
the . personal dispositions indeed of the 
pregent sovereigns of those three mighty 
monarchies, better things may perhaps be 
hoped. Happy will it be for Europe, 
and happy for themselves, if they shail 
finally reject these revolting projects of 
illegitimate agprandizement! But if the 
danger to which Great Britam may be 
exposed by the consequences of the pre- 
sent treaty, is to recur as often es the 
system of partition shall revive in 
we may too soon feel the want of sotne 
better security. We may &nd abundant 
cause to regret that we have not obtained 
for the interests of our country some 
more lasting safeguard than can be found 
either in the constancy of any personal 
character, or in the precarious tenure of 
human life 

Yet, if it were as reasonable, as it is 
in fact absurd, to contend that ao Russian 
merchant ship can ever be constructed tn 
those barboars which now contain a mili- 
tary marine not much inferior to that of 
France; if it were clear that no naval 
stores could ever be exported in Russian 
ships from the same ports to which the 
vessels of all other nations resort in crowds 
for the purchase of ‘those very articles ; 
if it were tertain that Russia alone, of all 


‘the powers of Europe, never can hence- 


forth extend her navigable coast, either 
by treaty or by conquest; if we had no 
reason at this very hour for wishing to 
place at her disposal the commanding port 
of the Mediterranean sea, as the only 
means which can now preserve it from an 
absolute dependence upon France; if the 
benefit of this convention could justly ‘be 
withheld from afl provinces er countries 
henceforth to be acquired by either of the 
parties; a principle which we ourselves 
have never recognized ag to our own con- 
quests, nor haye maintained against Prus- 
sia in the recent example of Dawtzic 
* 


C 
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yet even thén, making all these extrava- 

t admissions, your lordships will still 
fod, that we have, by another part of the 
convention, saatevially facilitated to our 
enemies the means of carrying on with 
Russia, even io her present state, an ex- 
tensive commerce in paval stores. 

By the seventh article of this treaty 
‘(cepied with so many other of its stipula- 
tions from the hostile conventions of the 
northern league*) it is provided that the 
privileges of neutrality shall be allowed to 
such vessels only as have on board a 
captain and one-half their crew composed 
of the subjects of the power whose flag 
they bear. If these words are to be con- 
strued only as limiting the proportion in 
which the subjects of one neutral may be 
admitted to navigate the vessels of another 
neutral, I agree that they must be in- 
secent, because I am sure they are com- 
pletely nugatory. It must be quite indiffe- 
gent to us by what neutral sailors neutral 
ships are manned: or, if we sbould find 
any imaginable advantage in the distinc- 
tion, the powers, whose interests it 
affected, would very soon, by the prae- 
tice ef edopting and naturalizing the sub- 
jects of each other, make it impossible 
for us, even in asingle instance, to ascer- 
tain the fact in question. But if this pro- 
vision be ne I fear it will, as 
auperseding every other restraint respect- 
ing the crews of neutral vessels; if hostile 
subjects as well as neutral may henceforth 
compose one half of the seamen who 
navigate such vessels, it becomes impor- 
tant to inquire what innovation has thus 
been introduced into the law of nations, 
and how far it may affect the interests of 
Great Britain. By the rule which is now 

erally received in Europe,} not one 

alf, but one third only of hostile seamen 
are permitted to navigate a neutral vessel. 
If it had been meant that this rule should 
still subsist as to hostile seamen, and that 
the new provision of the article which 
we are now. considering, should be super- 
added to it, but confined to neutral sea- 
men only, we must suppose that this inten- 


* See Art. 5. of the Neutral Convention 
of 1800. 
+ * Les Hollandois doivent observer que 
lequipage du aagvire ne soit pas composé de 
Ihatelots sujels d’un pais ennemi au-dela du 
tiers de lequipage: si les matelots sujets du 

isennemiexcerioient le tiersde l’equipage, le 

vire seroit de bonne prise.”—Notification 
to the Duteh, published by the court of France 
ip 1756, Art. 4. 


on the Canventien with ‘Russia. 
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tion would have been distinctly expressed. 
It was the object of this treaty tq fix in- 
variably the rights of neutrality. It can- 
not therefore be presumed, that in treat- 
ing on this very subject of the crews of 
neutral vessels, this important limitation 
ef those rights would have been passed 
over in silence, if it were intended te 
remain. The plain interpretation of that 
silence must be, that the old rule is ab- 
rogated by the omission, and that, by the 
positive stipulation, the new rule has been 
substituted in its place. Russia, there- 
fore, in construing this treaty, which, 
strange as it must appear, does not con- 
tain any general reservation of our former 
rights, will undoubtedly be well war- 
ranted to contend, that in the present 
case, as in that of contraband, the speci- 
fication of the restraint implies the per- 
mission of all that it does pot expressly 
restrain. If then, in any time of war, 
a crew, the half of whom are Freneh, 
may sail under the protection of a Russian 
flag ; and if to a vessel so manned we must 
allow the general rights of neutrality, and 
the special privileges of the Russian navi- 
gation, can any man doubt that great and 
essential detriment may arise to us from 
this concession. France herself, with all 
ber parade of liberality, has not yet 
granted the like privilege either to Russia, 
or as, I believe, to any other country.} 
Yet, if this concession from Great Britain 
were really a benefit to Russia, it might, 
in some points of view, be less objection- 
able; byt it is to France alone, and in her 
wars with England, that all the advan- 
tage of this article will accrue. A direct 
commerce, during war, is now autho- 
rized between the French and Russian 
ports,-in vessels bearing indeed the Rus- 
sian flag, but which will be navigatad by 
a crew, one half of whom are French, 
and whe will consequently have much 
greater opportunities than any which can 
now subsist of fraudulently disguising the 
ee 

t The following passage from a work, 
recently published in l'rance, to countenance 
the new principles of neutral Jaw, carries this 
pretension still higher than it is stated above . 
“La seule patente par laquelle une nation 
veut qu’un navire soit traité comme lui, ap- 
partenant, ne suffit pas, suivant les usages 
actuels de ig mer; mais il faut encore que le 
eapitaine et les deux tiers des matelots soient 
sujets de cetie méme nation, et que ces matelots 
soient compris sur le role d’equipage.”—Azuni 
Dreit Maritime de l’Europe, Paris, an. 6, 
vol. il. p. 244. : 
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real property of the vessel, and of con- 
trolling the conduct of the remainder of the 
crew. 

In stating to your lordship these last 
concessions, I have proceeded on the 
persuasion, that they are too plainly and 
clearly expressed, not to have been in the 
full contemplation of both the contracting 
parties. Ifthe fact was otherwise, if these 
stipulations were originally intended to 
bear any other than their natural and ob- 
vious sense, I have only to repeat, in this 
case as in the former, that no time should 
be lost in removing all ground of am- 
biguity, by candid and amicable explana- 
tion. But, among the numerous instances 
in which such a revisal of the present 
treaty appears to be essential to the public 
interests, there is none of such extensive 
Importance as that to which I must next 
intreat the particular attention of the 
House. On comparing together the dif- 
ferent sections of the third article of this 
convention, one great distinction between 
them cannot fail to be remarked, even by 
the most superficial observer. The two 
first sections and the fifth, those which 
relate to the coasting and colonial trade, 
and to the proceedings of our maritime 
tribunals, are in their frame and operation 
manifestly prospective. They provide 
only forthe future arrangement of the 
objects which they embrace; and they 
profess to extend no farther than to the 
reciprocal conduct of Great Britain and 
Russia towards each other. The third 
and fourth sections, on the contrary, those 
which treat of contraband of war, and of 
blockaded ports, do each of them ex- 
pressly contain, not the concession of any 
special privilege henceforth to be enjoyed 
by the contracting parties only, but the 
recognition of a universal and pre-exist- 
ing right, which, as such, cannot justly 
be refused to any other independent state. 
This third section, which relates to con- 
traband of war, is, inall its parts, strictly 
declaratory. It is introduced by a separate 
preamble, announcing that its object is to 
prevent * all ambiguity * or misunder- 
standing as to what ought to be considered 


* Equivoque is, in the official copy of the 
presenttreaty, translated equivocation : but this 
is amistake; it means doubt or error. The 
argument would, however, be equally stron 
if this translation were admitted, The wor 
ambiguity bas been here chosen, because it is 
fuuid in the common English translation of 
the convention of 1780, from which this pre- 
amble ts faithfully copied, 
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as contraband of war.’”? Conformably 
with thisintention, the contracting parties 
declare, in the body of the clause, what 
are the only commodities which the 
‘© acknowledge as such.” And this decla- 
ration is followed by a special reserve, 
that it ‘shall not prejudice their parti- 
cular treaties with other powers.”” 

If the parties had intended to treat of 
this question only as it related to their 
own conduct towards each other, and to 
leave it in that respect on the same footing 
on which it stood before the formation of 
the hostile league of 1800, all mention of 
contraband in this part of tbe present 
convention would evidently have been 
superfluous. Nothing more could, in that 
case, be necessary, than simply to renew 
the former treaties, which had specified 
what articles of commerce the subjects of 
the respective powers might carry to the 
enemies of each other;. and as we find 
that renewal expressly stipulated io 
another article of this same convention, 
we must, in common justice to its 
authors, consider this third section as 
introduced for some distinct and separate 
purpose. It must therefore unquestion- 
ably be understood in that larger sense 
which is announced in its preamble, and 
which is expressed in the words of the 
declaration which it contains. It must 
be taken as laying down a general rule for 
all our future discussions with any power 
whatever, on the subject of military or 
naval stores, and as establishing a principle 
of law which isto decide universally on 
the just interpretation of -this technical 
term of contraband of war. : 

Nor, indeed does it less plainly a 
from the conclusion, than sc dgesteaa tis 
preamble, and from the body of this 
section, that it is meant to bear the 
general and comprehensive sense, which I 
have here stated. The reservation which 
is there made of our special treaties with 
other powers, is manifestly inconsistent 
with any other more limited construction. 
For, if the article had really no other 
object in its view, than to renew or to 
prolong our former engagements with the 
northern crowns, what imaginable purpose 
can be answered by this concluding sen 
tence? Was it necessary to declare, that 
a stipulation, extending only to Russia, 
to Denmark and to Sweden, should not 
letras our treaties with other powers ? 

jow should it possibly have any such 
effect? How can our treaties with 
Portugal or with America be affected by 
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the renewal of those engagements which 
had long ago declared what articles might 
be carried in Russian or Danish ships? 
But the case would, indeed be widely 
different under the more enlarged con- 
struction which evidently belongs to this 
stipulation. The reserve was not ony 
prudent but necessary, when we undertoo 
to lay down a universal principle, apply- 
ing alike to our transactions, with every 
dndesendent state. In recognizing a 
claim of pre-existing right, and in estab- 
lishing a new interpretation of the law of 
nations, it was unquestionably of extreme 
importance expressly to reserve the more 
favourable practice which our subsisting 
treaties had established with some other 
powers. And that which was before io- 
congruous and useless, would therefore, 
under such circumstances, become, as far 
as it extends, an act of wise and com- 
mendable forethought. 

On the whole, therefore, I have no 
doubt that neutral nations will be well 
warranted in construing this section as 
declaratory of a universal principle, and 
applicable to aphtdoeg where contraband 
of war is not defined by especial treaty. 
Nor could we, in my opinion, as this treat 
now stands, contend in future wars, wit 
any shadow of reason, much less with any 
hope of success, against this interpreta- 
tion, however destructive it must be of all 
our dearest interests. Least of all can 
we resist it, when we are reminded, that 
in @ succeeding article of this very con- 
vention® we have bound ourselves, by the 
most distinct engagement, to regard all its 
principles and stipulations as permanent, 
and to observe them as our constant rule 
in matters of commerce and navigation; 
expressions exactly conespenane with 
those by which the parties to the two 
neutral leagues asserted both the perma- 
manence and the universality of the prin- 
ciples which were first asserted by those 
confederacies, and which the present 
convention so frequently recognizes and 
adopts. 

It is therefore highly necessary that 
your lordships should carefully examine 
what is this general interpretation which 
the contracting parties have thus solemnly 
declared; what sense it is that they have 
thus permanently affixed to a term so 
frequently recurring in the practice and 
law of every civilized nation, and so inti- 
mately connected with the exercise of our 


* See Art. 8, of this Treaty. 
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naval rights, as that of contraband of war. 
The explanation given of this term by this 
convention, is neither drawn from any es- 
tablished usage, nor supported by any ad- 
mitted authority. It is copied both in its 
letter and in its spirit from the same con- 
vention of armed neutrality, which, as I 
have often had occasion to remark, have 
so unfortunately been chosen as the 
models for this British negotiation. In the 
first of those hostile leagues the empress 
of Russia thought proper to declare, that 
her engagements with Great Britain on 
the subject of contrband, should thence- 
forth be considered as the invariable rule 
of natural and universal right; and that 
those commodities, which her own subjects 
were privileged by treaty to carry to our 
enemies, should not, in the commerce of 
any other nations, be reputed contraband, 
except by virtue of some special agreement. 
In strict adherence to this unprecedented 
and extravagant pretension, the article 
which we are now considering, adopts the 
same rule, and adopts it on the same 
grounds; enumerating all the commodities 
mentioned in the treaty of 1797, between 
Great Britain and Russia, and declaring 
that conformably to that treaty the two 
sovereigns acknowledge those commodities 
alone as contraband of war. And as from 
that enumeration, every article serving 
for the construction or repair of ships is 
carefully excluded, it follows, that the 
framers of this treaty have made the king 
of Great Britain publicly declare, that 
naval stores ought not, io his opinion, 
‘‘ to be considered as contraband of war ;” 
and that he himself does not ‘“ acknow- 
ledge them as such !” 

I must, however, here observe, that if 
no other objection existed to this part of 
the treaty except its extraordinary inac- 
curacy, this alone would make it abso- 
lutely necessary to resort to some farther 
negotiation on the subject. It is not pos- 
sible that the future interests of this coun- 
try on these essential points should be 
left to rest on the unsteady foundations of 
this precipitate transaction. The most 
important clause even of this important 
section, that which contains the very 
object and essence of the whole, is in one 
part of it so worded, that, as it now stands, 
no human ingenuity can extract from it a 
reasonable meaning. The enumeration of 
those articles which Great Britain has 
by this convention declared to be the 
only contraband of war, is, as I have 
already stated, carefully confined to the 
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implements of a land war, to cannons and 
firelocks, swords and pikes, knapsacks, 
saddles and bridles, and the like; and, 
after going through this list, the treaty 
proceeds expressly to declare, not only 
- that all other articles whatever shall not be 
subject to confiscation, but that they “are 
not to be reputed warlike and naval 
stores.” Muskets and pikes, knapsacks, 
saddles and bridles, may, it seems, be 
useful for the construction of ships. But 
all other articles whatever, all iron and 
timber, pitch and tar, masts, bemp, sail- 
cloth, cordage, and the rest, which the 
ignorance of our ancestors considered as 
necessary for the means of maritime war, 
are now discovered not only not to be 
contraband, but not even to be naval 
Stores. The negotiations now depending 
at Petersburg, must, however, as I imagine, 
produce such a correction of this article 
as may at least make it consistent with 
common sense, and in some degree expla- 
natory of the meaning which it was de- 
signed to convey. Anticipating, there- 
fore, some such amendment, it may be 
proper for us to consider the clause as if 
it were already limited to its first declara- 
tion, that naval stores ought not, by the 
law of nations, to be reputed contraband 
of war. 

To judge of the effect which such a 
declaration must produce on the situation 
of this country in any future war, it is 
necessary that we should once more recur 
to the history of the first treaty of armed 
neutrality. It was the undoubted object 
of that transaction, to disarm this country 
of her naval pre-eminence. Its authors, 
therefore, did not confine their views to 
the acquisition of special privileges for 
their own navigation. On principles the 
most hostile to our naval interests, they 
framed a universal code of maritime law,* 
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* Treaty between Russsia and Prussia 8th 
May 1781. The preamble, after speaking of 
the determination of the king of Prussia to ac- 
cede to the principles of the armed neurrality, 
adds—“ Cette détermination de S. M. Prus- 
sienne répondant partaitement au desir de S. 
M.Impériale de toutes les Russies de leur 
donner une base stable et solide, en les faisant 
teconnvitre sollemnellement par toutes les 

uissances, comme les seuls capables d’établir 
Ee sureté du commerce et de la navigation des 
Nations neutres en général, leurs majestés se 
sont partées d’un commun ac a entrer en 
négociation, sur un objet qui les intéresse au 
méme dégré.” | 

See also the fourth separate article of the 
same trealy. 
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which they required that every other na- 
tion should implicitly adopt, sad to which 
they bound themselves to obtain, either 
by menace, or by force, the reluctant 
acquiescence of Great Britain. In pur- 
suance of the purpose thus openly avowed, 
they professed, on this very subject of 
contraband, to extend to every other 
country the special privileges which we 
had granted to Russia;* and they declared, 
without reserve, that a commerce with 
our enemies, in naval stores, was open to 
every neutra}) state, under the funda- 
mental ae of the law of nature. 
Prussia, therefore, although not privileged 
by any treaty on this subject, yet claimed 
for herself the undisturbed enjoyment of 
this hostile trade. And this pretension, 
extravagant as it may seem, wae not only 
recognised, but guaranteed to her by all 
the confederates ;+ who, at the same time, 
invited every other neutral power to enter 
into the like engagements, and to partake 
of similar advantages.t 

If under such circumstances the British 
government had then pursued the same 
conduct which has now been followed in 
the present treaty, no hope could have 
remained to us of ever re-establishing our 
rights. If this country had, in that mo- 
ment, as in the present, adopted those 
hostile conventions as the basis of its own 
engagements, if we had then proclaimed 
to the world, in the words of this article, 
that naval stores ought not to be consi- 
dered as contraband of war, and that 
we ourselves did not acknowledge them as 
such, can any man doubt in what situation 
we should thenceforth have stood? Not 
only would the Prussian claim have been 
by these admissions irrevocably confirmed, 
but the principle, thus solemnly recog- 
nised by us, must of necessity have been 
extended equally to every other country. 
The same advantage must again have been 
conceded to Holland, no longer fettered 


* Treaty between Russia and Prussia, 8th 
May 1781, article 2. 

+ Treaty between Russia and Prussia, 8th 
May 1781, article 3. 

} Treaty between Russia and Prussia, 8th 
May 1781, article 9. “Le butet l'objet prin- 
cipal de cet acte étant d’assurer la liberté gé- 
nérale du commerce et de navigation, S, M. 
Prussienne, et S. M. impériale de toutes les 
Russies conviennent et s’engagent d’avance 3 
consentir que d’autres puissances également 
neutres y accedent, et qu’en adoptant les prin- 
cipes qui y sont contenus, elles en partagent 
les obligations ainsi que les avantages.” 
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by any obligations of reciprocal assistance. 
It had before been relectantly allowed to 
her as a special privilege and condition of 
alliance ;* it had been recently withdrawn, 
as an indulgence too great to be continued 
to an indifferent spectator of our danger ;+ 
but it must, under such a declaration as 
the present, have been once more restored 
to her, as the inberent right of every neu- 
tral power. 

The effect of the same principle must, 
at a subsequent period, have equally been 
felt in our negotiations with America. By 
their treaty of friendship and commerce 
with Great Britain, the United States had 
agreed, in 1794, to include in the enume- 
ration of contraband, almost every article 
of naval stores. Accused on this account 
by the French and Spanish governments 
of hostility to the interests of France, the 
American ministers vindicatd their impar- 
tiality by an appeal not merely to the 
joe of the rule, but also to the well- 

own fact, that Greet Britain was immu- 
tably resolved to maintain it against every 
neutral power. They asserted (bow truly 
i is immaterial here to inquire) that a 
coatrary rule would better have promoted 
the interests of their own country. But 
they urged, with undeniable reason, that 
unul Great Britain should consent to re- 
nounce ¢ her ancient nghts, it was not to 
be expected that America should resist 
them by measures of unjust hostility. 


* See the memorial delivered by sir Joseph 
Yorke to the States General, @ist March 
1780. 


+ Order in Council, 17th April 1780, which 5 


recites that Holland had deserted her alliance 
with Great Britain, and placed herself in the 
situation of a neutral power not bound to this 
kingdom by any treaty; and thereupon sus- 
pends all particular stipulations respecting the 
Beutral navigation of the Dutch in time of 
war, and particularly those of the marine 
treaty in 1674. 

t Letter from the Exceutive Government 

of America to Mr. Pinckney, 19th Jan. 1797. 
Mr. Pickering’s letter to the chevalier Yrujo, 
17th May 1797: “ Permit me to say, that 
our engagements with Great Britain ought to 
be no matter of surprise te the Catholic king, 
because his majesty bas seen, during the 
whole course of the American war, how stea- 
@ily Great Britain persisted, m opposition to 
the demande of all the maritime ers, to 
snaintain her claims under the law of nations 
to Syme enemy’s property, and timber, and 
naval stores, as contraband in neutral ships. 
Could H.C. M. therefore enpect that Great 
Britain would relinquish ber legal rights toa 
nation (the United States) which abounded in 
taaterials for building and equipping ships?” 


on the Convention with Russia. 
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Those rights we have now voluntarily 
renounced: and unless the renunciation 
be itself retracted, we muet, in all future 
discassions with America, when the short 
term of our commercial treaty shall have 
expired, abide the consequences of that 
new rule of public law, which we our- 
selves have thought proper te prociaim. 
The same must be oor situation with re- 

ct to Holland, with whom we have in- 

eed made peace, under the auspices ef 
France, but with whom we are little likely, 
under such. auspices, to renew oar treaties, 
either of commerce or alliance. The 
same must be our situation with r 
to Spain, whenever that power shall think 
fit to acknowledge herself bound by the 
preliminaries of peace, to which France 
alone has hitherto pledged her faith. In 
the same state we shall stand towards 
Portugal, if it be true, as I fear it is, that 
while we boast to lave guaranteed the 
territorial integrity of that unhappy 
country, by placing her colonies at the 
mercy of the enemy, we have at the same 
time imposed on her the ignominious ne- 
cessity of abandoning her ancient al- 
lances, and renouncing for ever her 
commercial comexions with Great Bri- 
tain.® In the same state we shall likewise 
stand towards Prussia; and in the same 
towards almost every other maritime 
power in Europe, which is not a party in 
this convention. Net one of those powers 
will be bound to us by any special treaty 
on this important subject. To regulate 
their practice, they must look to the 
eneral law of nations ; and they will find 
It in our own declarations contained in 
this very article. We have here publicly 
deserted our former claim; we ‘have con- 
feased that naval stores ought not to be 
considered as contraband of war, anda 
that we ourselves no longer acknowledge 
them as such. We have expressed this 
avowal in the very words originally se- 
lected for the purpose of making it uni- 
versal; and we have inserted it tn our 
treaty with those very powers who had 
confederated for no other object than to 
enforce our observance of it. . 

If then we shall, in any future war, be 
manifestly unable to repel, by any just or 
reasonable plea, the claim of neutrals to 
trade with our enemies in naval stores, 
are we, on the other hand, better pre- 
pared to admit and recognise it? We, 


* See the Treaty of Madrid, concluded be- 
tween France and Portugal, Sept. 29, 2801, 
Article 5. 
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who so lately armed for the very purpose 
of resisting it; whose existence depends 
upon our maritime pre-eminence; and 
whose naval power can only be maintained 
by an adherence to the same principles on 
which it was established? What then 
remains, but that we should address our- 
selves with openness and confidence to 
the ally with whom we have concluded 
this dangerous stipulation? We have 
every reason to be confident of obtaining 
his consent to withdraw the concession, if 
it has been improvidently made: to bene 
the error, if it has been committed throug 
inadvertence: or to explain the miscon- 
struction, if the meaning which the 
words suggest be really contrary to the 
acknowledged intention of the parties. 

The special privileges of Russia, with 
respect to this question of contraband, 
‘are already sufficiently established, by the 
renewal of our ancient treaties. To the 
extent of those privileges nothing is added 
by this Convention; their permanence, if 
that point were considered as essential, 
might easily be secured by a separate sti- 
pulation ; but to compel us to adhere to 
a declaration, which applies them univer- 
sally to every other country, is contrary 
to the manifest interest of Russia, and 
cannot be desired by her sovereign, unless 
he were animated by very difterent senti- 
ments than those which he appears to en- 
tertain towards the British empire. 

I pass then to the next question, that 
of blockaded ports, on which it will not, 
] trust, be necessary for me to detain 
your lordships long. The stipulation on 
this subject is likewise declaratory ; and 
it is transcribed with the variation only of 
a single word, from the corresponding 
articles of the two Conventions of armed 
neutrality. Those articles had declared, 
in substance, that no port should be con- 
sidered as blockaded, unless where the 
power attacking it should maintain a 
squadron constantly stationed before it, 
and sufficiently near to create an evident 
danger ofentering. Inthe present treaty, 
instead of the words, ‘and sufficiently 
near,” the contracting parties have sub- 
stituted, ‘‘ or sufficiently near.” And I 
have not the smallest doubt, that by this 
minute change, trifling and unimportant 
as it is, they did really intend to establish, 
in their full extent, the principles which 
Great Britain has maintained on this great 
question of maritime blockade, and which 
the article, in its original state, as it stood 
in the two neutral Conventions, was in- 
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tended completely to subvert. I have 
already so often been compelled to point 
out the inconveniencies of this servile ad- 
herence, on our part, to the wording of a 
hostile treaty, that I am unwilling again 
to recur to the same topic, though in a 
case to which it is so peculiarly applicable. 

Nor will I even dwell upon the glaring 
impolicy of resting so important a princi- 
ple, as that which was here in contest, on 
the minute and scarcely perceptible varia- 
tion of a single particle. But there are 
two farther objections to this stipulation 
in its present form, to which I am the 
more desirous of drawing the attention of 
those who are to explain, or to amend 
this Convention, because I think some 
remedy may yet be provided against the 
mischiefs which must, as I fear, necessa- 
rily follow from the words of the article, 
as it now stands. When we speak, in this 
article, of the power which attacks the 
port, it seems to me, that we do in some 
degree countenance the unfounded asser- 
tion, that a blockade by sea, like that by 
land, require an actual design of reducing, 
or conquering, the particular place to 
which it is applied. hereas Great Bri- 
tain now maintains, in her naval wars 
with France, as Holland * formerly main- 
tained in her contest with Spain, that the 
blockade of one or more of the enemy’s 
ports, or even of a considerable extent of 
his coasts, may lawfully be adopted, for 
the special purpose of intercepting his 
supplies, in order, by this pressure, to re- 
duce him to just and reasonable conditions 
of peace. | 

The second objection which I have to 
state against this article is, perhaps, of 
still more importance, because it calls in 
question both the justice and the policy 
of the whole stipulation, even if iuter- 
preted in exact conformity with what, io 
the most candid construction, plainly 
appears to have been the intention of the 
parties. From the very nature of all 


* Bynkershoek Quest. Jur. Pub. |. 1. c. 
xi. cites the decree of the States General to 
this effect, in 1630. He adds—“ Idem plane 
jam olim tempore nascentis reipublice sanci- 
tum fuerat. Ex edicto ordinum Hollandie, 
27 Jul. 1584, exteri non hostes, ad portus 
Flandria commeantes, puniuntur navium 
merciumque publicatione.” And again, 
when, in 1645, Admiral Tromp “ classe 
obsideret Flandriz portus,” the States Gene- 
ral resolved to allow no neutral trade with 
any of those ports, though, in that instance, 
they did not proceed to the length of confis- 
cation for the attempt. 
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naval operations, depending so much on 


the variation of weather, a squadron. 


blockading a hostile port, and fully equal 
to the execution of that service, may, 
nevertheless, occasionally be unable to 
remain either stationary before the port, 
or even sufficiently near to it to create, at 
all times, an evident danger of entering. 
And if, as the words of this article import, 
the blockade is understood to continue so 
long only as that danger actually exists, and 
is, on the other hand, to be considered as 
being raised as often as the danger ceases, 
even for the shortest interval, the utmost 
confusion must inevitably arise, in all cases; 
but particularly in those of neutral ships 
met with at a distance from the blockaded 
port, but destined to it. No such ship 
can ever henceforth be detained, because 
by this stipulation it is made impossible 
that the officer of the belligerent should 
know whether the blockade does at that 
moment really subsist; and because the 
fact of its existence can alone justify the 
detention. It may, indeed, be asserted, 
without the least exaggeration, that even 
giving the fullest weight to that minute 
verbal change, on which so much is here 
made to depend, a strict adherence to the 
letter of this stipulation, in its present 
form, must utterly destroy our whole 
system of blockade by cruizing squadrons. 
In order to enable ourselves to maintain 
that system, according to our present 
ractice, we must contend for a more 
interpretation of this treaty, drawn 

from the general spirit of the negotiation, 
or from the supposed iatention of the 
contracting parties. In truth, the origi- 
nal article, from which this stipulation 
has unfortunately been copied, is so con- 
fused and intricate, as hardly to be capa- 
ble of translation, or reconcileable with 
sense or grammar; and it is therefore but 


on the Convention with Russia. 
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Were it not, indeed, for the confident 
hope which I entertain of seeing the other 
deficiences of this Convention supplied by 
the result of the negotiations now de- 
pending, I should consider all that regards 
this last point as being comparatively of 
very little moment. Not that I am at all 
desirous of depreciating a claim, which, 
as a part of our general system of mari- 
time Inw, I have always thought of infinite 
importance; but because its whole value 
is, as I conceive, purely relative, and must 
always entirely depend upon the extent 
and nature of those principles to the 
maintenance of which it is applied. The 
privilege of visiting, or of searching a 
neutral ship, can in itself be of very little 
advantage. It is useful only as it facili- 
tates the exercise of other rights; as it 
leads to the detection of frauds, and the 
prevention of uolawful commerce ; and as 
it affords the means of ascertaining those 
facts which justify detention, seizure, and 
confiscation. If, therefore, we are hence- 
forth to continue to neutrals the advan- 
tages which this Convention guarantees 
td them, our right of visitation, or of 
search, could be of little value. When 
we have opened to them the coasting and 
colonial trade of our enemies, what should 
we gain by acquiring the utmost certainty 
that they doin fact avail themselves largely 
of that permission? When we have de- 
clared naval stores not to be contraband, 
what would it profit us if we should ex- 
amine every cargo of that. description 
which is carried to the ports of our ene- 

mies? Or, when we have admitted that | 
a port, blockaded only by a cruizing 
squadron, is open to the trade of neutrals, 
what purpose would it answer to ascer- 
tain the name of every veasel sailing with 
such a destination? But if, on the con- 
trary, that code of naval law which Great 


ill calculated to serve as a permanent | Britain has hitherto asserted, had in this 


rule, applicable to all the cases which are 
likely to arise on so nice and critical a 
question as that of blockade. It is, there- 
fore, much indeed to be desired, that a 
new and more precise declaration of the 
law of nations, on this subject, may pre- 
vent those numerous differences to which 
we must infallibly be exposed, from leav- 
ing the question on its present footing. 
Without, however, detaining your lord- 
ships longer on a point so clear as hardly 
to admit of illustration, I will now proceed 
to the last branch of this inquiry, and 
examioe those stipulations of the present 
treaty which relate to the right of search. 
[ VOL, XXXVI.] 


negotiation been steadily maintained, and 
unequivocally confirmed, nothing could 
have been more important than to have 
crowned that great work, by placing be- 
yond dispute the means of exercising 
those principles, the justice of which had 
finally been recognised. 

Defective, therefore, as I must consider 
this treaty in its present state, I cannot 
help believing that its authors will be in- 
duced, if not by. these suggestions, at 
least by their own reflections, to apply 
themselves with diligence and zeal to 
procure, for the interest of their country, 
some more effectual and permanent secu- 


[R] 


A 
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rity. And as in that case it is, I think, 
impossible to doubt of their immediate 
and complete succcess, I am desirous to 
solicit the attention of the House to what 
I have to state on this one remaining 
point, which would, under such circum- 
stances, again become an object of very 
principal and leading importance. The 
general right of visitation and search fol- 
lows of necessity from that of maritime 
capture. If we may lawfully make prize 
of the ships and pr of our enemies, 
some pany is evidently necessary, that 
we may distinguish them from those which 
belong to neutrals; or, if any restraints 
raay justly be imposed in war on the com- 
merce of neutrals, it is only by examina- 
tion that we can ascertain, in any particu- 
lar case, either that the cargo is innocent, 
or the destination legal. This is indeed 
so manifest, that, if we except some idle 
declamation from the schools of French 
philosophy, I believe this right itself has 
never yet been seriously questioned. 

But some of those neutral states, whose 
subjects have profited by speculations 
which their treaties admit to be unlawful, 
are always anxious to narrow the exercise 
of a right, the principle of which they 


- eannot:dispute. In this desire, and in a 


general hostility to the British naval 
power, originated both the practice of 
giving convoy to neutral commerce, and 
the pretension of exempting from visita- 
tion and search all vessels so protected. 
In the very few instances which can be 
alleged of any ancient practice of this 
nature, it is notorious, that the immediate 
object of the convoy 60 appointed, was to 
cover an unlawful commerce;* and if 


* In 1656, the celebrated vice-admiral De 
Ruyter, after lying some time in Cadiz, sailed 
from thence for Amsterdam, with several, 
merchantmen under his convoy. He was 
met in the Channel by some armed ships of 
England, then at war with Spain, which in- 
sisted upon search; but upon De Ruyter’s 
declaring, “that there was not any thing in 
the fleet that belonged to the king of Spain,” 
they desisted, and parted good friends. Yet, | 
after this solemn declaration of a commander 
who stands so high in the annals of maritime 
fame, it was afterwards proved, that there was 
an immense treasure of silver on board these 
vessels belonging to the als of Spain, and 
his subjects in Brabant and Flanders, which 
De Ruyter had assured them he would trans- 


_ port in safety. And so important was the 


service to the enemy, that, if this money had 
not been conveyed, the king of Spain would 
not have been able to have brought his army 
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‘this pretension, reason and justice were 


completely decisiveagainstit. Our cruisers 
were required to receive the declaration 
of the neutral officer, as conclusive evi- 
dence of a fact which he has neither any 
interest to examine, nor any sufficient 
means to ascertain; which therefore, ever 
if it were true, could not be known to 
him, and which, if it were false, it was 
made impossible that we should ever be 
enabled to disprove. Al! examination 
was denied to us, except that our ships of 
war might, if they pleased, send an officer 
on board the convoying ship, and there 
receive a communication of the papers 
and certificates belonging to the merchant 
vessels of the convoy. But if those papers 
were regular (and it would, under such 
circumstances, be strange indeed if they 
were otherwise), no farther search what- 
ever could take place. This was the pre- 
tension, and this the law, which the hostile 
confederates in the league of 1800 bound - 
themselves to impose by force upon Great 
Britain, after the deliberate and preme- 
ditated act of one of those powers had 
brought the matter to the issue of open: 
violence. 

From my own feelings I judge of those 
which your lordships must have expe- 
rienced when you pea or on reading 
this Convention, how little benefit we 
have, in this just cause, derived from the 
most complete success: how little the 
British admission of the present day dif- 
fers in its practical application from that 
neutral claim, our necessary resistance to 
which was the immediate occasion of the 
war. The right of searching vessels under 
convoy, which was denied by the Con- 
vention of the armed neutrality, is indeed 
recognised by this treaty. But to what 
purpose it is recognised, we must learn by 
an examination of the subsequent provi- 
sions, which have limited the exercise of 
a right, the justice of which has been thus 
openly acknowledged. It is in the first 
‘lace refused, now for the first time, to 
all privateers ; a circumstance which I 
mention only for the sake of accuracy ; 
but to which I am not disposed to object. 
Though I must at the same time deelare, 
that if I think we might fairly acquiesce 
in this demand, it is by no means for 
those reasons whith I have sometimes 
heard assigned. In the fulsome and dis- 


into the freld~——See Dr. Croke’s bie ied to 
Schlegel, and the authoritses there cited. 
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gusting cant of her false philosophy, 
Franes has lately declaimed against the 
whole practice of commissioning and arm- 
ing privateers; but she has done so only 
whenever that practice appesred to offer 
maore prospect of advantage to her enemies 
than to herself. In the contrary case, no 
power has ever pursued this system with 
er ess.* The maxims of the 
ritish naval code do not depend on the 
Muctusting circumstances of occasional 
interest. They are fixed and permanent ; 
drawn either from the immutable princi- 
ples of natural law, or from the long- 
established usage of civilized societies. 
And whoever will turn from the fleeting 
dreams of modern speculation, to the im- 
mortal works of the great masters of this 
science, will easily convince himself that 
mo practice can be more consonant to 
reason and justice than that of carryin 
oo public war in some degree by indivi- 
dual exertions. Nor, although it be true 
that occasional irregularities may prevail, 
ought this country to renounce an im- 
portant right merely because we hear 
some exaggerated statements of rapine 
and violence committed by those who 
exercise it. Such assertions are made 
with great facility, because it is almost 
always impossible to disprove them, unless 
the neutral would pursue his complaint in 
those courts which are constantly open 
for his redress. For myself, I must say, 
that what I have known of similar allega- 
tions which have sometimes been made 
against the conduct of his majesty's navy, 
and into which it has been my duty to in- 
quire, does not dispose me to give un- 
limited credit to the assertions of this 
nature respecting privateers, made b 
persons who have Pften so strong an in 
terest to conceal the disgraceful frauds 
of which they have themselves been guilty, 
and to deceive their own governments, as 
weil as those of the powers at war. 
I proceed, therefore, to consider the 
stipulations of this article, as they respect 


oe 


® By 2 declaration published in June 1780, 
the French government notified to its subjects 
its intention of granting honorary distinctions 
to the commanders and crews of privateers 
who might succesafully annoy our trade. In 
the late wur, the Directory, despairing of suc- 
cess in any farther naval operations, invited 
all the inbabitants of the maritime provinces 
of France to engage in privateers, and offered, 
for that pu to let to them for hire, all 
the ships of war which remained in their har- 
bours after our victories, 


on the Convention with Russia. 
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the future practice of the British navy in 
visiting and examining neutral vessels 
sailing under convoy. I have already 
stated, that the claim of the neutral league 
of 1800, confined this examination toa 
bare perusal of the papers of the neutral 
a ; which papers were for that purpose 
to be communicated to the belligerent by 
the neutral officer, on board his own 
vessel, Exactly the same proceeding has 
here been stipulated; and it is added in 
this treaty, as in the former, that if the 

apers so communicated shall he found te 

e regular, no farther search shall take 
place. An exception, however, is here 
subjoined, which constitutes the only 
practical difference on this subject be- 
tween the two Conventions. It is not, as 
before, laid down absolutely, that no far- 
ther search shall in any case take place, 
but that none shall so take place, ‘* unless 
some valid motive of suspicion shall exist.” 
It would be injurious even to ask, whether, 
in concluding this treaty, its authors meant 
that it should be executed on the part of 
this country with justice, with liberality, 
and, above all, with that unblemished 
good faith which will, I trust, always con- 
tinue to be the leading characteristic of 
British policy. It certainly was not the 
intention of his majesty’s ministers to re- 
serve to their country, under an ambigu- 
ous phrase, the power of eluding the whole 
object of the stipulation to which they 
have acceded. If, indeed, any such de- 
sign could possibly have entered into their 
minds, which nothing but their own avowal 
will ever induce me to believe, it is mani- 
fest that in the present case the folly of 
euch a purpose would, if possible, exceed 
its injustice. The only imaginable benefit 
which, in the most sanguine hopes of any 
man, Great Britain can ever derive from 
this treaty, is, that by a mutual good un- 
derstanding, resulting from fair discussion 
and established by joint consent, we should 
al the future revival of claims which 

ave always hitherto been urged against 
us in the periods ef our greatest embar- 
rassment and danger. 

What could be a more wretched policy 
than to hold in reserve for such periods a 
concealed and doubtful pretension, which 
now, in the security of victory and in the 
confidence of fricndship, we have been 
afraid to avow? Your lordships, there- 
fore, may well assure yourselves, that 
such is not the intention of the framers 
of this treaty. They certainly never will 
assert, either now, or at any future pe- 
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riod, that right, from which we have 
agreed to abstain, except when some valid 
ground of suspicion shall exist, may still 
be indiscriminately exercised at our dis- 
cretion, or continued as the established 
practice and daily usage of the British 
navy. It would neither be consistent 
with their own characters, nor (which is 
still more important) with the public faith, 
should they contend that mere individual 
caprice, that national misunderstandings, 
that a general disbelief of the good faith 
of neutrals, or even that a distrust apply- 
ing to the particular case, but not founded 
on any special circumstances belonging 
to it, can furnish that valid ground of 
suspicion which this treaty has described. 
Such suspicion must evidently rest on 
some distinct and separate foundation ; it 
must unquestionably be grounded on some 
fact, by which the ships to which it is 
applied can be very clearly distinguished 
from the common case of neutrals sailing 
under convoy. Unless this be true, the 
whole object of the stipulation is de- 
feated, and every ship is liable to farther 
search. The exception which we have 
here inserted, manifestly admits the prin- 
ciple, while it limits the application of 
the rule to which it is subjoined. It re- 
cognises the validity of the claim, that, 
where the papers are regular, the ship 
itself shall not be visited; and it allows 
of such visitation only in the single case, 
where some valid ground of suspicion 
shall be found to exist. 

It is necessary then to inquire what the 
cases are, in which alone, under the fair 
construction of this treaty, a British 
officer can now visit and examine a neu- 
tral ship, when sailing under convoy. As 
the practice has hitherto stood, the inquiry 
into the facts of the case preceded all con- 
clusion to drawn from them. Our officer 
first examined the papers of each ship, 
by going on board the ship itself to which 
they related. He compared them with 
the appearance of the ship, of its crew, 
and of its cargo. He questioned the 
crew. He judged on the spot respecting 
an infinite variety of small circumstances, 
which, taken together, might constitute a 

‘valid ground of suspicion, Even with all 
these advantages, the traud often escaped 
his vigilance; and if, after the ship had 
thus been visited, every thing appeared to 
be regular, it was stipulated by our former 
treaties that no farther search should then 
take place. But the commanding officer 
decided for himself, upon the facts as 
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they thus appeared to him; and if he 
saw, from this inquiry, a reasonable pre- 
sumption of unlawful conduct, he de- 
tained the ship, and brought her in for 
farther search, well knowing that as often 
as he did so without sufficient cause, he 
was bound to satisfy all the costs and 
charges which he brought. upon the neu- 
tral. In these cases, therefore, the suspi- 
cion arose from the search, and the de- 
tention of the ship was its just and natural 
effect. As the law will now stand, the’ 
suspicion must precede the inquiry; and 
it is expressly stipulated by another article 
of this treaty, that no detention can take 
place, unless the officer be already in 
possession of manifest and evident facts 
establishing the violation of neutrality. - 
There are very few cases likely to occur 
in practice, where any valid ground of 
suspicion respecting a neutral ship can 
bona fide exist before the search. Some- 
times indeed, but by no means frequently, 
previous information has been received 
by the belligerent power of frauds apply- 
ing toa particular ship before she sails, 
But in that case, the instructions given 
to our officers would naturally be, not 
that they should search, but that they 
should detain the vessel pointed out in 
such intelligence. Where this case does 
not exist, I ask how often it is likely that 
any valid ground of suspicion should 
really arise before the vessel has been 
visited 2 Can such suspicion exist in .the 
mind of any man, unless it be excited by 
some circumstances, real or supposed, 
which have relation to the suspected ob- 
ject? And if-not, let it then be consi- 
dered what it is that a British officer can 
know, what it is that he can reasonably 
believe, or strongly suspect, with regard 
to a ship, the very name of which he 
never heard before, and which, when he 
goes on board the convoying frigate, is 
shown to him for the first time through a 
telescope, out of the distance of cannon 
shot? Her sails, her masts, the fashion 
of her rigging, and her hull, these it is 
ossible he may distinguish. Will these 
inform him whether the property of the 
ship, or of all the goods, or of an part of 
them, be hostile or neutral? Whether the 
cargo be contraband or innocent? Of 
what nations the crew is composed, and 
in what proportions? Whether the object 
of the voyage be conformable to such 
special treaties as may apply to it, or 
whether it be consonant with the general 
law of nations? Can he even conjecture, 
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at that distance, what concealed articles 
the ship may carry ? What ostensible, and 
what real papers? What false passports ; 
granted perhaps in blank in Europe, and 
filled up in the East Indies, with the name 
of any ship, whose owner is content to 
ay the regulated tariff of such frauds ? * 
Wi he, in such a situation, acquire the 
knowledge of those details with which the 
crew might be willing te supply him? Or, 
ean he even satisfy his own judgment, 
whether the ship be sufficiently victualled 
and stored for the voyage which her 
papers indicate? Not one of all these ! 
although these comprise all the principal 
grounds of suspicion which have hitherto 
Jed our officers to the detention of neutral 
vessels. Every one of these is now aban- 
doned. Our officer knows nothing of the 
ship in question. He sees nothing of her, 
from which he can derive any information 
that could suggest suspicion; and he is 
permitted to receive no farther knowledge 
of her than what is supplied by a set of 
papers, which relate indeed, as he is told, 
to that particular ship, but which, if 
fraud be intended, may be kept in the 
cabin ofa frigate for twenty years toge- 
ther, to be applied to every single vessel 
which may, during that period, claim the 
protection of convoy. 

I see, my lords, now present, some of 
of those noble persons, the memory of 
whose victories, obtained in support of 
their country’s rights, will ever warm the 
hearts of Englishmen: whose splendid 
actions will live in our grateful remem- 
brance, even although that fatal period 
should already have arrived when their 
effects must cease to operate: even al- 
though we should be found to have 
renounced, by these stipulations, the very 
claims which their exertions had esta- 
blished; and to have abdicated, at the 
same time, by a voluntary surrender to 
an inveterate enemy, that high pre-emi- 
nence of dignity and safety, in which it is 
their glory to have placed us, and which 
no human power but our own could ever 
have impaired. I should be happy to 
learn from them, or from any other man 
professionally conversant in such transac- 


* This refers to the practice carried on in 
the last war, under the immediate direction 
of one of the principal officers of a neutral 
settlement in the East Indies. The proof 
of the fact is to be found in acollection of 
papers respecting illicit trade, printed by our 
East India Company, for the use of the pro- 
prietors. 
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tions, that any other effect can result 
from this article. I should be glad, in- 
deed, to hear from the gallant officers of 
our navy, that, placed in such circum- 
stances as I have stated, and confined 
within the limits which this treaty has 
prescribed, any one of them would eon- 
sent to make himself responsible to his 
country for his success in detecting the 
frauds of neutrals. I will suppose that 
any number of ships, built and rigged in 
a neutral pr but being aeruall the 
property of France, manned with French 
sailors, laden with naval stores, consigned 
to the French government, and destined 
to the port of Brest, when under block. 
ade, should, either by fraud, menace, or 
intrigue, obtain a neutral convoy. The 
masters of such vessels would of course 
hoist neutral colours; they would provide 
themselves, as usual, with false sets of 
neutral papers, disguising the property, 
cargoes, and destination of the ships; 
and those papers, if the fleet fell in with 
any of our cruisers, would be duly com- 
municated to the British officer when he 
came on board the convoying frigate. 
The papers would then be verified; and, 
they being found in form, no search could 
take place, if there existed no valid mo- 
tive for suspicion, I ask where any such 
motive can in this case be found? Are 
there any possible means by which the 
British officer is to become acquainted 
with any part of this complicated viola- 
tion of all the principles which we claim 
to enforce? Without some previous 
knowledge of the facts, without some 
apparent circumstances to direct his judg- 
ment, can there arise in his mind an 

such valid ground of suspicion as would, 
in good faith, and under any fair con- 
struction of this article, justify his pro- 
ceeding to visitation, orto search? The 
thing is manifestly impossible. No in- 
quiry is to take place unless there be 
previous Bout of suspicion, and no 
ground of suspicion can in this case 
possibly arise, unless there be previous. 
inquiry. It is then but too manifest, that 
while we have in words established the 
right of visiting ships under neutral con- 
voy, we have in fact so limited and cir- 
cumscribed the practice, as utterly to re- 
nounce every beneficial purpose to which 
itever could, by any possibility, be ap- 
plied. It has often been asserted by this 
country, and I think it cannot be denied 
by any man who understands the subject, 
that the claim of exempting neutral mer. 
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chant-shipe from search, by placing them 
under neutral convoy, is inconsistent with 
the exercise of any part of the maritime 
law which has hitherto subsisted in Eu- 
rope ; and that if this claim be either re- 
cognised in principle, or admitted in prac- 
tice, by Great Britain, she must thence- 
forth desist from every attempt to annoy 
the commerce of her enemies, or to inter- 
cept their supplies. If this be true, no 
farther argument can be wanting to satis- 
fy your lordships how much it is to be 
desired that this great question should 
receive some more deliberate consider- 
ation than appears as yet to have been 
given to it. 

It still remains, however, that I should 
request the attention of the House to 
one additional remark, which does indeed 
apply both to the whole of this treaty, as 
exhibiting a new code and system of ma- 
ritime law, and also to every separate 
point on which I have hitherto observed : 
but the application of which to this parti- 
cular article, of which I have last been 
speaking, seems to me to lead to conse- 
quences of the greatest importance. In 
every transaction, relating to subjects of 
this nature, but more especially in those 
in which we limit by new stipulations the 
exercise of our ancient rights, it ought to 
be the object of our particular attention 
to prevent, by the most explicit declara- 
tions, all possibility of converting our 
special engagements into general rules, 
applicable alike to all countries. But 
this point was obviously of peculiar im- 
portance at a moment when, as IJ have 
already observed, we are about to stand, 
with respect to so many great commer- 
cial states, on the footing of the general 
law of nations, not modified by any special 
contract. 1 know not by what fatality it 
has happened, that we have now done 
precisely the reverse of this. We have 
not even left it as a doubtful question, 
whether these stipulations sball extend to 
other countries.. We have adopted, ia 
this treaty, the very same clause which 
was inserted in the conventions of armed 
neutrality, expressly for the purpose of 
establishing the principles there promul- 
gated, not only as a rule for all transac- 
tions between the contracting parties, 
but as a universal law, applicable to 
every civilized state. We have declared, 
that all the stipulations to which we have 
now acceded, * shall be regarded as per- 
manent, and shall serve asa constant rule 
to the contracting powers, in matter of 
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commerce and navigation.” Ifany doubt 
could arise, as to the true meaning and 
extent of this declaration, that doubt 
would be at once removed by a reference 
to the conventions of 1780 and 1800, 
from which it has been almost literally 
transcribed. But, in truth, no otber 
meaning can possibly be given to these 
words, but that which they have always 
hitherto been understood to bear; that of 
obliging the contracting parties to adopt 
these articles as their general rules of ma- 
ritime law, to be observed indiscriminately 
towards all the world, except where they 
are superseded by the express conditions 
of any special engagement. No interpre- 
tation of less extensive operation could 
give to this clause a consistent meaning, 
or a rational object. Every treaty must 
of necessity bind the contracting parties 
in their transactions with each other, and 
it would be utterly absurd to have entered 
into a special stipulation solely for that 
purpose. Still more preposterous would 
it be to have chosen, with this view, the 
very words which Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, three out of four of the con- 
tracting parties, had recently used in so 
different a sense; and to have attempted 
to provide a security for Great Britain 
against the claims of other powers, by 
adopting an article, which has, for the 
last twenty years, been understood by 
her, and by all the rest of the world, as 
conveying that very meaning, which it 
was, above all others, her object to ex- 
clude. 

If, therefore, there were no other rea- 
sons than that which is furnished by this 
single article, this alone would abundantly 
prove the indispensable necessity of pro- 
ceeding, by farther negotiation, to ex- 
plain the ambiguities, and to correct the 
errors, with which every part of this treaty 
unfortunately abounds, No man can se- 
riously believe that any equitable proposal 
on this last point, any more than on those 
of which I have already spoken, if it were 
pressed with earnestness by the British 
goverament, could meet with real diffi- 
culty at Petersburgh. What object can 
Russia have to limit or to proscribe the 
exercise of our ancient right of search? 
Why should she wish to prolong the ani- 
mosities of the contest, when the passions 
which produced it have ceased to 
influence her councils? Will her com- 
mercial, or will her landed interests be 
promoted by undermining the resources 
of Great Britain? Will her naval strength 
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be augmented by procuring for other na- 
tions the libe fi sheltering their illicit 
commerce, under the safeguard of a neu- 
tral convoy? Or is it consistent with the 
first principles of her policy, to break 
down the vigour of her natural ally, and to 
destroy the only hope of future resistance 
to the overbearing ambition of the French 
republic? No, my lords, she can have 
no such desire; and I am confident the 
noble lords themselves, the framers of this 
treaty, feel, in that respect, the most 
complete security. Satisfied by all our 
a that we wish not by an abuse of 
victory to impose on her confederates in- 
jurious or humiliating conditions, Russia 
has, on the other hand, no inducement to 
concar with them in subverting, for the 

profits of individual speculation, 
that ancient system of public 
has for centuries subsisted in Europe: a 
system venerable for its antiquity, and 
respectable for its mildness, equity, and 
justice; but above all things, valuable to 
every established government, from the 
certainty and stability of its principles, by 
which it has fixed invariably the rights 
and duties of independent states; while 
the modern spirit of innovation, referring 
us centinually for some more perfect rules 
of conduct, to the uncertain and visionary 
theories of the day, has produced a prac- 
tice governed only by theshifting purposes 
of temporary convenience. 

My lords, I will now detain your lord- 
ships no longer: I have faithfully dis- 
charged a duty which my country was 
entitled to demand from me. I should 
be sorry that my motives were mistepre- 
sented ; I think they cannot be mistaken. 
_ Ata moment of unusual difficulty, when 
we had been feft once more. to contend 
alone against an enemy, whose progress 
at that time threatened, and has now, | 
fear, destroyed the independence of Eu- 
rope, we found ourselves suddenly attack- 
ed by a host of fresh enemies. Those 
powers, whose most obvious interest it 
was to encourage and to animate our re- 
sistance against the inordinate aggran- 
dizement of France, adopted a conduct 
directly opposite. They seized the op- 
sabes with eagerness, as.one peculiarly 

ourable for exterting from us conces- 
sions destructive of our naval power; and 
they endeavoured to unstring the very 
nerves and sinews of our strength, at the 

ise moment when its exertions af- 
rded the best hope of safety for them- 
selves. In these circumstances it was the 
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natural determination of a magnanimous 
and virtuous monarch to maintain, with 
unshaken constancy, the essential rights 
of his country, and to meet the difficulties 
of his situation with a firmness and 
energy, proportioned both to the magni- 
tude of the public interests which were at 
stake, and to his own sense of the duty 
which he owed to his people. The wis- 
dom of parliament, and the spirit of the 
nation, seconded this generous resolution ; 
and by the blessing of Providence on so 
just a cause, the skill and rise of 
the British navy were crowned with bril- 
liant and decisive victory. , 

It remained only that we should profit 
of owe success in a manner corresponding 
with the principles on which it was ob- 
tained ; not for the pu of ambition 
or aggrandizement, bat for those of 
jostice and self: preservation. It was the 
reasonable ex tion, I may add, it was 
the confident hope of every friend to the 
British interesta, not in this country alone, 
but throughout all Europe, that we should 
avail ourselves of so favourable an occa- 
sion to establish, on a solidand immutable 
basis, those ancient rights which we have 
80 one maintained, and for which an in 
vincible necessity had driven us at last to 
contend in arms, Can it be matter of 
surprise to your lordships, that any sub~ 
ject of such a sovereign, that any citizen 
of the British empire, should feel, and 
should express an earnest and anxious 
wish, that a transaction so memorable for 
the meny of its commencement, and for 
the glory of its progress, should, ia its 
termination, be at least consistent with 
the honour and with the oy of his 
country? The anxiety which I have this 
day expressed on the subject of this treaty _ 
is not of recent date. I¢ was, as must be 
well known to some of those who hear 
me, manifested long since, and in the very 
first moment in which I became acquainted 
with these stipulations. It is a desire net 
for public discussion, but for efficient and 
satisfactory amendment: a wish, not to 
censure or condemn, but to centribute, 
by such suggestions as experience or. 
reflexion have produced, to remove the 
present disgrace, and to avert the future 
calamity which must otherwise, as I 
think, inevitably result from the in- 
considerate precipitation of this transac- 
tion, and from the extreme inaccuracy 
which has been its natural consequence, 

If indeed the discussion of this day shad 


the ‘most remote tendency to a revival. 
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of differences and animosities with Rus- 
sia, I should most unwillingly have en- 
tered upon such a field. No event could, 
in my opinion, be more injurious to 
the only hope which can pow remain of 
safety, either to this country or to 
Europe. By disunion in war, every 
effort has failed which has been made for 
self-defence by the continental powers. 
By distrust and jealousy in peace, all 
chance would be destroyed of possible 
resistance to the fresh encroachments 
which every day continues to produce. 
Yet even if this great evil were to be ap- 
prehended from this inquiry, the imme- 
diate and pressing importance of the 
object of this treaty might not improperly 
outweigh, in the minds of your lordships, 
all considerations of remote or contingent 

olicy. Conciliation is indeed desirable ; 
it is so always; and it is now indispensably 
necessary, as our last resource against 
certain and imminent danger. But to 
conciliate, by the surrender of just rights 
and of essential interests, to purchase 
present ease by the sacrifice of future 
strength, isa system which all experience, 
and all history have condemned ; asystem 
not less impolitic and ruinous in its effects 
than it is weak and disgraceful in its prin- 
ciple. But in the present case, one sen- 
timent alone can prevail both in Great 
Britain and in Russia. The desire of 
every friend of peace, and every lover of 
justice, throughout the world, must be 
the same. All must concur in wishing 
that a precise and unequivocal arrange- 
ment on all the matters to which this 
treaty has relation, may confirm and 
‘strengthen the dispositions of friendship, 
between those to whom Europe still looks 
for its peer etol and may stifle the 
seeds of every possible difference which 
could either interrupt their present har- 
mony, or embarrass their future exertions. 
By loose and uncertain stipulations on 
these important concerns, no interest is 
promoted, no right is asserted, no prin- 
ciple is finally established. From abiguity 
and doubt, confusion and discord only can 
arise. 

nee lords, unless my judgment be 
blinded by my wishes, a moment more 
propitious than the present can never be. 
expected, for such explanations as. may. 
still render this transaction adequate to the 
magnitude’ of the occasion, and to the 
importance of the interests concerncd. 
The hope of convincing those with whom 
it rests, that this attempt must of neces: 
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sity be made, and the earnest desire of 
contributing, by these suggestions, to its 
ultimate success, as they have been the 
only inducement to myself, so I am con- 
fident they will be the best excuse which 
I can offer to your lordships, for the 
trouble which I have now presumed to 

ive you. | 

The Lord Chancellor began by observing,. 
that in the opinion which he meant to 
give on the present subject, he must 
request their lordships to be on their guard 
against what he should say, as be had 
been a party to the present transaction ; 
had given his advice as to its adoption, and 
therefore must be interested in support- 
ing it. He must tell the noble lord, that 
the words of the treaty did not bear the 
interpretation which he put upon them. 
The rights for which this country con- 
tended were now completely admitted ; 
and what stamped an inestimable value on 
the present treaty, and made it the moet 
valuable ever entered into, was, that even 
the violation of it on our part could not 
be resisted by violence on the part of the 
neutrals, but the matter was to be peace- 
ably settled before the competent tribunals 
of the country. Having been personally 
called upon by the noble lord to say, 
whether, in his judicial character, leaving 
out all idea of his political functions, he 
would give to the article respecting the 
carriage of the colonial produce of an 
enemy by a neutral ship, the construction 
of the noble lord, he must say, that the 
call was not quite consistent with the noble 
lord's usual circumspection; since he 
must recollect that he might feel himself 
personally responsible for the construc- 
tion, as having assisted in forming the 
paper, and that therefore he could not 
totally divest himself of his political cha- 
racter; but if it were possible for him to 
do so,. he would not hesitate to say, 
that he should not agree with the noble 
lord in the construction that he had put 
upon the clause. More he could not say, as 
perhaps tn the final adjustment of this 
and other points with the Northern powers 
some modification might take place. The 
learned lord went through the several 
points of the treaty, and contended, that 
the settlement had been made on a liberal 
basis,- which showed to the world: that 
Great Britain was not intolerant in her 
power, and that she did not wish to stand 
upon trivial points and nice distinctions. 
The nation had gained the great objects 
for which they contended, viz. that free 
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bottoms did not make free goods; that 
ships of war had the right of search; that 
the blockade of ports should be recognised 
as legitimate; that the exercise of these 
rights should be regulated upon clear, 
mtelligible, and liberal rules; and, what 
was of more consequence than all, that 
any casual violation of them should not 
be a cause of quarrel, but should be the 
subject of amicable adjustment. These 
were the heads of the treaty, and as to 
slight objections, from the wording of 
particular clauses, he must think that they 
were not to interpret this paper as they 
would an indictment. When the noble 
lord said that he objected to particular 
expressions because they were taken from 
the convention of the neutral powers, 
with some variation, he must answer, that 
he liked them the better for being so taken. 
The variation showed that we did not re- 
cognise the doctrine as there assumed. 
Thus, in regardto the words, ‘ free navi- 
gation to the ports and upon the coasts,” 
it was manifest that we did not mean that 
they should enjoy free navigation to and 
from the ports of an enemy. And in the 
same way, the “ or” in the article recog- 
nising the right of blockading ports, was 
all that we could desire, since it established 
the doctrine, that if our squadron was 
stationary off a port, or sufficiently near 
- to make an evident danger of entering, 
such port was to be considered in a state 
of blockade. The introductory part of 
the treaty was like the preamble of a bill— 
it explained the rigid for the act, and 
showed the spirit in which it was made. In 
the first place, the neutral power could not 
set up any such pretension as that of carry- 
ing on the coasting trade in time of war. 
The words of the treaty were “ that the 
neutral ships should be at liberty to navi- 
gate from the ports and the coasts of the 
nations at war;’? and the clear under- 
standing between the parties on this point 
‘was, that when a Russian ship should 
happen to take in a cargo, part of which 
was to be delivered at one port in the 
enemy’s country, and part in another 
port, such ship should be at liberty to put 
in at the several ports where she was to 
deliver the several parts of her cargo. 
But if at any of those places it should 
appear that she took in any part of the 
enemy’s property, for the purpose of 
conveying it to other ports, if, in short, 
she should attempt to carry on a coasting 
trade for the enemy, then the cargo 
would be liable to search and confiscation. 
(VOL. XXXVI] 
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He desired noble lords to look at some of 
the late treaties entered into between this 
country and France, and there they would 
find the same principle laid down. No 
doubt, therefore, could exist as to the 
clear understanding between the parties on 
this subject ; and the sense of it must be 
explained by the official documents that 
existed between both countries. The next 
point alluded toby the noble lord was, that 
of stating that the neutral power could 
by the treaty carry on the colonial trade 
of the enemy. Were he to decide judi- 
cially on this part of the treaty, he would 
put a construction upon it very different 
from that of the noble lord. He would 
just ask, whether, if it had been intended 
togive up aright of such essential value as 
the one in question, some notice would 
not have been taken of it in the treaty ? He 
had no doubt but the clear understanding 
was, that the right should not be given 
up; and a farther explanation might still 
be had on the subject. During the late 
war, the persons who at one time governed 
France had maintained a monstrous and 
unjust proposition, which showed how 
far the country at that time departed from 
those usages which before had been 
sacredly observed by nations. They pre- 
tended they had aright toconfiscate all 
the goods belonging to neutral countries, 
because they had been originally the pro- 
duce of Great Britain; and the only 
pretence they had for doing so was, that 
of their being British property. The 
principle acted upon in the present ii 
was quite different. The words declared, 
“ that this country would not consider as 
eneniy’s property such goods as having 
formerly belonged to the enemy, had 
since been acquired by neutral nations.” 
It was impossible therefore to suppose, that 
because we were not to prevent neutral 
nations from acquiring the colonial pro- 
duce of the enemy, we were to enable 
them to carry on their colonial trade. On 
the subject of contraband trade, the feel 
ings of the noble lord had Jed him to put an 
interpretation on the words of the treaty . 
which they did not bear. If any other 
treaty had been examined with the same 
acumen and the same exactness, it would 
be found liable to objections still more 
numerous than were nowurged. In putting 
aconstruction on a treaty, the intention 
of the parties must be looked to; and that 
formed the true interpretation of it. The 
noble lord had observed, that this treaty 


would be laying the foundation for a con- 
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traband trade, which all other neutral na- 
tions would think they had a right to carry 
on. But the noble lord ought to have 
known that this was only a specific treaty 
with one nation, which could not bind 
any other power, and had nothing to do 
with any treaty that might be entered into 
with Denmark or Sweden; and which 
could never hereafter give either Holland 
or America the right of carrying ona con- 
traband trade. The treaty was confined 
to Russia alone; and we had no quarrel, 
nor were we at war with Russia. There 
was here a complete renunciation of the 
coasting trade: there was a clear, un- 
equivocal admission of the right of search ; 
and he would ask, on the whole, if the 
country had not established the right for 
which shehad contended? With regard 
to the right of search, he must say, he 
wished he could see that right exercised 
by privateers as well as by king's ships, as 
these vessels formed a great part of the 
naval power of the country; and re- 
jecting that false philanthropy by which 
the practice of privateering had been 
condemned in France, he would regard it 
as most essential to the interests of this 
country. As, however, the right of 
search by privateers might be resisted, 
and could not be exercised in some in- 
stances without a declaration of war on 
one side or the other, he thought it better 
to give it up altogether. The objection 
made by the noble lord as to the right of 
search on the part of Great Britain, 
applied not to the right itself, but to an 
undue detention after the search was 
made. The captain of the belligerent 
power would have the right to go on board 
the ship that guarded the convoy. If, 
then, he had no motive for suspicion, he 
might go away without making any search. 
But if he had a sufficient motive, he was 
not bound to declare what it was, but 
might proceed to his search, If, after 
the search, it appeared that there had 
been no justifiable motive for detention of 
the vessel, then he was responsible to no 
power for what he had done except his 
own country. He contended, that not- 
withstanding what the noble lord had said, 
a search might still be made; and that 
there would be as little danger of neutral 
vessels containing contraband goods now 
as formerly. From the nature of the 
thing itself) the ground of suspicion must 
depend on the discretion of the officer; 
and he was to determine from other cir- 
cumstances, besides the examinations of 
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papers, whether he had not a good cause 
to make a search. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it appeared to him that the 
question in the present case was, whether 
any treaty could be less objectionable than 
the present? He was convinced in his 
own mind that it was a treaty of con- 
siderable merit, and tended to secure to 
this country some of her best and most 
essential interests. 

Lord Holland said, he certainly should 
vote for the address, but not upon any 
of the reasons assigned by the mover and 
seconder. He agreed with a great deal 
of what had fallen from the noble lord, 
who had so accurately divided the rights 
claimed by this country as her undoubted 
maritime rights, under five distinct heads. 
He owned that he did not consider those 
rights entitled to all the stress and impor- 
tance which the noble lord had imputed to 
them; at least, he must strongly object 
to the manner and the moment in which 
they had been insisted upon, as he did 
not think it was any justification of the 
late war with the Northern powers on our 
part, to allege that we went to war 
merely to insist on some of the principles 
comprehended in those rights. The Rte 
ministers, he thought, had much to 
answer for, in having idly wasted the 
blood and treasure of the country in a war 
with the Northern powers, merely to 
maintain a speculative point. At the same 
time he declared, that the learned lord 
on the woolsack had not satisfied him that 
those rights had been effectually secured 
by the present convention. With regard 
to the concessions that had been made in 
the convention, upon the manner of 
enforcing the observance of those rights, 
he highly approved of them, and should 
vote for the ildceae: because he considered 
these concessions as likely to tend to the 
conservation of the peace. Having 
touched cursorily upon each of the five. 
heads stated by lord Grenville, he spoke 
of the former treaties that existed between 
Sweden and Denmark and this country, 
and read several clauses of the two last 
treaties in respect to what was deemed 
contraband in those treaties. He read an 
extract also of a letter from Pensionary 
De Witt, dated 1654, upon the subject of 
commerce, and the carrying trade, as 
they were affected by them. After reason- 
ing shortly upon these points, his lordship 
said, that upon the whole he approved of 
the convention, and thought it held out 
enough to bear out the assertion in the 
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Jatter part of the address; but that he 
still thought, ‘that further explanations 
of the articles of the convention were 
necessary. 

Lord Mul said, he approved of 
‘ the address, but could not agree in the 
ground his learned friend had taken to 
defend all the articles of the convention, 
and fo exult over it as the most advanta- 
geous convention that this country had 
ever made. He said, it often happened, 
in the joy of the moment, on a sudden 


obtainment of peace, after an expensive 


and bloody war, that through inadvertency 
omissions escaped unobserved in a treaty, 
that led to future altercation and war. 
Thus he could, he thought, trace the 
commencement of the armed neutrality of 
1780 so far back as acentury and a half 
o. At the end of the war in the middle 
the seventeenth century, in a treaty 
with Holland, an unguarded relaxation of 
our maritime right gave the Dutch the 
power of carrying the goods of belligerent 
powers under their flag, both coastwise 
and from the French colonies to France, 
and that continued for a considerable 
time. Upon that very point it was that 
the armed neutrality of 1780 was founded ; 
and he feared that, through not expressly 
prohibiting the carrying of naval stores, 
as contraband of war in the present con- 
vention, it might hereafter be taken an 
undue advantage of by neutral powers 
ing some future war. He however 
the convention ashaving secured 

several of our essential maritime rights. 
It put an end to the principle, that free 
ships made free goods; it established the 
right of search, and it ascertained that a 
cruising fleet destined to blockade a port 
was a blockade. With regard to the res- 
tricting the right of search of ships under 
convoy of a neutral flag to our ships of 
war, and not suffering such right of search 
to be exercised by privateers, he highly 
approved of that prohibition. Privateers 
in all former wars, had been in some in- 
stances guilty of cruelty, of plunder, and 
of various abuses of the right of search : 
whereas, in the last war, he defied any 
man to state an instance in which the 
officers of the navy had not acted in the 
exercise of the right of search with great 
caution. He said, it was clear that priva- 
teers had at an early period abused their 
powers, since in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century they were compelled to 
ive security for their good conduct in a 
d-of 1,500%. if they carried 300 men, 
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and in a bond of 3;000/. if they carried a 
greater number of hands. He entertained 
great doubts, whether it would not add to 
our naval strength, and assist commerce 
during a war, if privateers were abolished 
altogether. They took men from the navy, 
encouraged deserters, raised the price of 
seamen’s wages in the merchants service, 
and checked the ardour of those whio 
would, but for privateers, have entered 
voluntarily into the navy. He could not 
agree with his learned friend that this was 
the best convention this country had ever 
entered into; yet, as his learned friend 
was satisfied that the construction was 
favourable to the rights claimed under the 
Jaw of nations by this country, he would 
vote for the address. 

Lord Nelson rose to say a word or two 
upon the convention, which he highly ap- 
proved. It had put an end to the prin- 
ciple endeavoured to be enforced by the 
armed neutrality in 1780, and by the late 
combination of the northern powers, that 
free ships made free goods—a proposition 
80 monstrous in itself, so contrary to the 
law of nations, and so injurious to the ma- 
ritime rights of this country, that, if it 
had been persisted in, we ought not to 
have concluded the war with those powers — 
while a single man, a single shilling, or 
even a single drop of blood remained in 
the country. That abominable proposi- 
tion was now set at rest, and abandoned 
by Russia. The rashness and violence of 
the emperor Paul had formed the confe- 
deracy against us to support and enforce 
that proposition; but the good sense, 
moderation and temper of his successor, 
the present emperor, had consented to 
give it up and renounce it. By the con- 
vention, military stores had been stated as 
the only contraband of war stipulated 
with Russia to be considered as such, and 
much had been said in the course of the 
debate about naval stores, which were not 
stipulated to be deemed contraband, be- 
cause Russia had neither produce of naval 
stores, nor shipping enough to have 
freighted them for France. He almost 
wished she had possessed both during the 
latter years of the war; because, in that 
case, France would have been enabled to 
send their fleets out of port, which we 
should have fought, and the war in all 
probability would have been much sooner 
atanend. But, certainly, to allow other 
neutral countries, and those maritime 
states, to carry naval stores to the ports 
of the enemy, might prove highly inju- 
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rious to us, by furnishing those at war 
with us with the means of strengthening 
their marine. He approved of the article 
restricting the right of search of ships un- 
der the convoy of a neutral flag ship of 
war to our navy only during hostilities ; 
-and stated what would have been his own 
conduct if he had met with such convoy, 
declaring that heshould have endeavoured 
to discharge his duty with all possible ci- 
vility to the captain of the neutral frigate, 
should have inspected his papers, and if, 
from the information of any seaman, he 
was led to entertain a suspicion that the 
papers were fraudulent or fabricated, and 
that the convoy did contain what was con- 
traband or illicit, he should in that case 
have insisted on a search; and if he found 
any contraband articles on board, he 
should have detained such ship or ships. 
The Address was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Conven- 
tion with Russta.| Nov. 13. Onthe order 
of the day being read, for taking into con- 
sideration the Convention with Russia, 
earl Temple wished to know if the acces- 
sion of the courts of Denmark and Sweden 
to the treaty had been received? Lord 
Hawkesbury said, the formal accession of 
those powers to the treaty had not been 
received ; but that the Danish and Swed- 
ish ambassadors had signified the readiness 
of their respective courts to accede to the 
convention. 

Lord Francis Osborne then rose to 
move an address to his majesty, and pre- 
faced his motion with a few observations, 
in which he briefly recapitulated, the dif- 
ferent articles of the convention, and ‘re- 
marked, that the stipulations contained in 
each were calculated to terminate the dis- 
pute in a manner perfectly consistent with 
the honour and the interests of this country. 
The relations that we had always main- 
tained with neutral powers were re-estab- 
lished by this treaty, and there was no 
Jonger any danger of their becoming the 
subject of dispute. We were placed on 
the same footing that we had always stood 
with respect to Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, and our’ just maritime! rights 
were amply secured. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, to re- 
turn his majesty the thanks of this House 
for having been graciously pleased to 
communicate to them the convention en- 
tered into by his majesty and the emperor 
of Russia, to which the kings of Denmark 
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and Sweden have declared their readiness 
to accede: to express uur grateful sense 
of the happy issue of his majesty’s exer- 
tions in support of the maritime interests 
of this kingdom, by which the essential 
rights for which we have contended are 
effectually secured, and provision made, 
that the exercise of them should be at- 
tended with as little molestation as _possi- 
ble to the navigation and commerce of 
the contracting powers.” 

Mr. Ryder concurred most heartily in 
the sentiments of the Address. The sub- 
ject was not new to the House, for it was 
one with respect to which every member 
was called upon to make up his mind at 
the end of the last session. The House 
then gave a just support to our maritime 
rights, and to the energy at that time dis- 
played by the House and by government, 
the country was indebted for the advan- 
tageous situation in which we were now 

laced with regard to the neutral powers. 

o form a proper opinion of the merits 
of the present treaty, it was necessary to 
consider what was the nature of the new 
questions agitated, and the pretensions 
set up by the confederacy. It was not 
necessary for him to remind the House of 
the alarm which the convention of the 
northern powers created. A new de- 
scription of blockade was laid down: it 
was pretended, that neutral flags should 
make free goods; and that they should 
bear freely the property of one bellige- 
rent power, without being liable to inter- 
ruption from another. ut that which 
was the most dangerous feature of the 
whole was, the principle on which that 
treaty affected to be founded: by this 
principle it was boldly assumed, that a 
few states had the right to legislate for the 
rest of Europe. This pretension, under 
which the three northern powers wished 
to reserve to themselves the right of vio- 
lating treaties that they had formerly en- 
tered into with this country, and of pro- 
tecting the like violations in others, was 
completely done away by the present 
treaty. And here he could not help 
stating his approbation of the conduct 
that ministers had followed in the nego- 
tiations which had terminated this dispute. 
They had acted with a firmness and mo- 
deration which could not be too highly 
praised. The victory at Copenhagen, 
and the abandonment of the confederacy 
by the emperor of Russia, were sufficient 
proofs of the energy and diplomatic skill 
of those in whose hands the affairs of the 
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country were trusted. Of their modera- 
tion, the treaty on the table afforded the 
most ample evidence; and when the 
House had considered it, he was confident 
they would not like it the worse, that it 
was eotirely confined to the settling of the 
pretensions set up in the convention of 
the confederacy, and did not attempt to 
decide many points which might have 
been adverted to, but which that conven- 
tion did not bring into question. Look- 
ing at the treaty, he must observe, that it 
was not to be considered as forming a 
new law of nations, but as terminating a 
dispute, by a return to old and established 
principles. If it should be found that all 
our just rights were fully maintained by 
the present treaty, and that every thing 
essential was secured to us, the House 
would doubtless testify their approbation 
of the measure, by unanimously voting for 
the address. He was also confident that 
the House would not be the less satisfied 
with the treaty, if they should find that it 
gave up any part of claims which. were 
evidently useless, and tended only to irri- 
tate other powers. Such a concession he 
conceived to be consistent with the dig- 
nity and moderation which had always 
characterized the councils of this country. 
In order to show the advantages of the 
present treaty, he should briefly contrast 
ats principal stipulations with those of the 
convention entered into by the three 
northern powers. The third article, it 
would be observed, determined what was 
to be considered a blockaded port ;. what 
articles were contraband of war; and it 
regulated the trade of neutrals on the 
coasts of belligerent powers. These were 
three of the most important articles in dis- 
pute. Theconventionofthenorthernpowers 
in 1800, in stipulating tbat neutral bottoms, 
should make free goods, assumed the right 
of setting aside all the existing treaties of 
commerce between this country and those 
ers. But the present convention with 
ussia brought things back to their former 
state, and fixed, as contraband of war, those 
articles which were so considered by the 
treaty of commerce concluded between 
the two crowns in 1797. The second ar- 
ticle of the convention of 1800, gives a 
right to the ships of neutral powers to 
trade freely to and from the ports of pow- 
ets at war. The convention on the table, 
however, made an important alteration 
in that respect. The ports sailed from are 
omitted, and permission is. only given to 
neutral shipsto the ports upon the coasts of 
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the nationsat war. They are therefore de- 
prived of the means of carrying on the 
trade of the enemy, while every opportu- 
nity is given them of fairly conducting 
their own. The third article of the con- 
vention of 1800 stipulated, that the effects 
of neutral states should be freely navi- 
gated, and that the neutral flag should be 
considered complete evidence of the ef- 
fects being the property of subjects of 
those powers. This the House would re- 
collect formed the foundation of the arm- 
ed neutrality of 1780. -But this claim 
was completely renounced by the present 
treaty. The next article he should no- 
tice was that which related to porta in a 
state of blockade. According to the con- 
vention of 1800, it was requisite, in order 
to constitute a blockaded port, that there 
should be a line of ships stationed in the 
front of the harbour, disposed in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to the investment of 
afort by troops. This article, which was 
directed against our naval superiority, was 
completely disclaimed by the present 
treaty. A blockaded port was now cha- 
racterized to be that in which the dis- 
position of the ships of the attacking 
power produce an evident danger of en- 
tering. The treaty on the table, how- 
ever, stipulated no particular mode of in- 
vestment, nor determined any number of 
blockading ships. The last article to 
which he should call the attention of the 
House was one of great importance. It 
would be observed, that this article, in 
the convention of 1800, was carried to an 
extent far beyond what was given to it by 
the treaty of 1780, though that was pro- 
fessed to be the basis of the convention. 
That article stipulated, that the declara- 
tion of the officer commanding a neutral 
squadron should be considered sufficient 
evidence that there was no contraband 
merchandise or enemy’s property on 
board his convoy. On the contrary, the 
corresponding article in the present treaty 
rendered such a declaration insufficient, 
and the right of search was preserved to 
our ships of war, in all cases where there 
shall appear a just cause toexert it. As 
it was the object of the right of search to 
guard against unfair practices of the sub- 
jects of neutral powers, no alteration could 
be admitted with respect to it, and, ac- 
cordingly, no modification of the princi- 
ples appeared in the present treaty. . It 
was, indeed, so regulated, as to render 
the exercise of the right more practicable ; 
but nothing was granted that could tend 
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to diminish our security, or compromise , Now it appears to me rather a singular 


our honour. He trusted, therefore, that 
the treaty would not only put an end to 
the dispute at present, but prevent the 
tranquillity of Europe from being ever 
again disturbed by it. He congratulated 
the House and the country, that the ad- 
vice given by some gentlemen at the close 
of the last session had not been followed. 
It was fortunate that administration had 
neither listened to those who expressed 
doubts of our rights, nor those who 
thought that the question. ought to be left 
undecided, as in 1780. He rejaiced that 
our tem ores conduct at that -period 
had not been followed on the present oc- 
casion. It was:to that unfortunate dis- 
position that the late pretensions of the 
neutral powers were tobe ascribed. From 
every view of the subject that he had taken, 

red to him impossible that there 

be any opposition to the address. 

Mr. Grey said :—I rejoice, Sir, most 
sincerely, that the convention has taken 
place, and I am little disposed to exa- 
mine its terms critically. The hon. gen- 
tleman congratulates the House, that they 
did not follow the advice of those who 
expressed doubts of our rights, or 
of those who thought they had too much 
sense to doubt of those rights. Yet 
thought that the question ‘should not be 
tried. Iam sure, Sir, that on the present 
occasion I have no reason to regret the 
opinion I then gave; and if the House 
compared what might have been lost by 
the convention, with what has‘been gained 
by it, ‘they will not find much reason to 
rejoice that my advice was not followed. 
I must, however again state, that I most 
sincerely rejoice inthe present convention; 
for, had it not been concluded, I am con- 
vinced that we should have had no peace 
with the French republic. I consider it 
merely in the light of a judicious compro- 
mise; for I cannot agree that the dispute 
is settled. We are called upon to thank 
his majesty for concluding this treaty with 
Russia, but there is no absolute certamty 
that Denmark and Sweden are willing to 
accede to it. Notwithstanding what has 
been said, I do not think this convention 
has done away all possibility of dispute. 
The noble lord who moved the address, and 
the hon. gentleman who seconded him, 
adopted a singular method of proving 
their assertions im this respect. They 
went over each article of the treaty ; and 
said, this has left us just as-we were ; that 
just places things as they were before. 
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mode of putting an end to a dispute, to 
leave it just as it was found. It reminds 
me of a dying gentleman, who, when 
making his will, remarked that he was 
leaving a fine occasion for a law-suit. 
But it is eoppeees that no dispute may 
arise upon the construction of this treaty 
with Denmark and Sweden. The latter 
country never considered naval stores to 
be contraband of war, in consequence of 
the treaty with this country; and I have 
no hesitation in stating it as my opinion, 
that, upon the fair construction of that 
treaty, naval stores are not contraband. 
As a proof that the court of Sweden con- 
siders that treaty in the same light, they 
expressly claimed the right of” carrying 
naval stores under it. With respect to 
the question of free bottoms making free 

oods, I shall not examine whether more 
is not lost than gained on ‘that point. 
The hon. gentleman seems to think that 
we have gained a great deal by the defi- 
nition of a blockaded port. I should 
rather be inclined to believe that we had 
adopted the definition of the neutral 
powers, than insisted upon one of our 
own. This description of a blockade is 
certainly by no means that which we in- 
sisted upon in the course of the war, when 
the coast of Holland was blockaded by 
ships lying in Yarmouth roads. I am as 
little inclined to:‘agree with the hon. gen- 
tleman in his opinion respecting the 
coasting trade. The leaving out the 
words, ‘ from | aa to port,”’ is of no great 
importance. It appears that though neu- 
tral ships may not carry the property of 
the enemy from port to port, they may 
carry it when it becomes their own by 
purchase. How is this purchase to be 
ascertained ? With regard to naval stores, 
the case is not better than before. The 
French, it is true, cannot bring naval 
stores from Petersburgh ; but the subjects 
of neutral powers may ship them on their 
own account, and send them to France. 
As to the right of search, I approve very 
much of the regulations which the treaty 
contains with respect to it. It is proper that 
those causes of irritation, of which neutral 
powers had so much reason to complain, 
should be completely done away. 

Earl Temple said, it would be in the 
recollection of the House, that there were 
five points in dispute with the neutral 
powers. The first related to the colonial 
and coasting trade; the second, to the 
right of search; the third, the blockade of 
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an enemy’s port; the fourth, whether 
free ships made free goods; and the 
fifth, what constitutes contraband of war. 
In spite of the ingenious speeches that 
had been made, he could not consider 
either of these points to be settled by the 
present convention. The coasting trade 
he conceived to be completely given up 
to the neutral powers—the right of 
blockade so modified as to be of very 
little advantage—the right of search by 
no means secured. He approved, how- 
ever, of that stipulation which took it 
from privateers ; for be was so much an 
enemy to that species of warfare, that he 
was glad tosee any measure adopted for dis- 
couraging it. The examination of papers 
could not afford sufficient evidence of the 
property on board neutral ships. It was 
ats easy for these ships to be provided 
with papers which might appear perfectly 
fair and regular; and yet if an officer 
commanding one of his majesty’s squa- 
drons found them so, his hands were tied 
up, and he could not proceed to search a 
neutral convoy. The character of a 
blockaded port, as given in the conven- 
tion, must render all attempts to blockade 
an enemy’s port completely abortive. If 
our squadrons were driven off a coast by a 
squall of wind, though still within sight of 
it, neutral vessels would be at liberty to 
enter. The specification of articles con- 
trabaod of war he regarded as improper, 
in omitting many naval stores which it 
had always been the policy of this country 
to coms as contraband. He was not 
one of those who had doubts with respect 
to our maritime rights. He wished the 
rae to be decided, but hoped for a 

ecision of a different nature. His opi- 
nion was conformable to that of an hon. 
gentleman whom he was sorry not to see 
in his place, and who declared that those 
rights ought only to be abandoned with 
our existence. The House would recollect 
that he had compared them to the national 
flag, which ought to be nailed to the 
‘mast, and with which we ought to sink or 
swim. Alas! that flag was now struck ! 
Notwithstanding the objections he had to 
the convention, he should not oppose the 
address. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that from the 
turn the debate had taken, he should not 
find it necessary to trouble the House at 
any length; he should not do his duty, 
however, if be did not shortly state the 
grounds on which he differed from the 
hon. gentleman and from the noble lord, 
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and on which he considered that the 
treaty deserved a vote of approbation. 
The hon. gentleman had thought it irre- 
gular not to wait till information had been 
officially received of the accession of 
Denmark and Sweden. That they were 
ready to accede did not rest only upon his 
(the noble secretary's) authority. This 
had been expressly declared by his ma- 
jesty in his speech from the throne. Be- 
sides the House was called upon now to 
consider merely the convention with Rus- 
sia, and if there should be any thing objec- 
tionable in the treaty concluded with 
Denmark and Sweden, there would still 
be room for censure and condemnation. 


_ After repeating the assertions of the two 


last speakers, the noble lord denied that 
this was a compromise, as stated by the 
hon. gentleman, or that we had given up 
what we had been contending for, as 
stated by the noble lord. We had main- 
tained in full force our maritime rights, as 
far as it was our interest, and even as far 
as itought to be our desire. We had gained 
all we were entitled to demand, and all it 
was our wish to procure. The treaty was 
at once just and expedient, equitable and 
wise. Some asked, what did the treaty 
give us which we had not before? We 

ad not entered the contest to expect any 
new advantage, but to preserve our anci- 
ent and incontestible rights; if these were 

reserved, the object of our endeavours 
fad been fully attained. The hon. gen- 
tleman, in complaining that we stood ex- 
actly where we were before we engaged in 
the struggle, did not take a just view of 
the state of the question. The powers of 
the North had confederated to dictate a 
new, code of maritime law to Europe. We 
went to war to dissolve this confederacy, 
and to defeat its purposes. . What the 
House therefore had now to determine 
was, whether this confederacy had been 
dissolved, and whether we had asserted 
our ancient rights. The importance of 
these rights it was unnecessary for him 
now to dwell upon. There was not, he 
believed, a man in the country who would 
not allow that it could not be over-stated. 
There was one point of view, however, im 
which he thought it had not been suffici- 
ently considered. To her maritime 
greatness this epatnae owed her happy 
issue from the late awful struggle in which 
she was engaged, and to the maritime 
greatness of England the continent of 
Europe owed whatever it retained of 
independence. This power had reached 
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its present stupendous pitch from a sys | in the north of Europe. He went on to 
tem of policy begun in the earliest times, say that, in his view of the subject, there 
of our history, and brought to perfec- | were in dispute four essential points, and 
tion in the time of the commonwealth | one or two collateral: Ist, the right to 
by the enactment of the navigation | seize enemy’s property in neutral ships; 
laws. The principle then established | 2nd, the affair of contraband; Srd, the 
was, to limit the commerce of Great Bri- | right to search vessels under convoy; and 
tain to her navigation, wherever the | 4th, the right of blockade. A fifth and 
two clashed to prefer navigation and to | sixth might be considered, the colonial 
sacrifice commerce. The trade of Britain | and coasting trade, or they might be con- 
was thus all confined to British ships, and | sidered together, and culled a fifth. Of 
this regulation was extended even to the | these we had gained all that were essen- 
time of war, with one single qualification, | tial, and our concessions in the others 
that a larger proportion of forsigga seamen | would be attended with no disadvantage. 
was then allowed. The consequence of 
those salutary laws was, that, upon the 
principles laid down by the confederacy, 
we had nothing to gain, but every thing 
to lose. We allowed no neutral naviga- 
tion, and the more it was freed from res- | was no new regulation with regard to 
trictions, we suffered the more. France, | contraband of war, ought to recollect 
on the other hand, had long found her that it was not our object to annul exist- 


The maxim of “ free bottoms free goods,” 
was abandoned in the most unqualified 
manner, and enemies’ property was de- 
clared seizable whereverit was tobe found. 
Those who were dissatisfied because there 


navigation too small for her commerce. | ing treaties. Even the armed neutrality 
In peace she merely laid a small tonnage | had only made an enumeration of articles 
upon foreign shipping entering her ports, | which was to apply to nations ‘between 
and in time of war she gave it every pos- | whom no treaty existed. ‘This treaty was 
sible encouragement. Her system then | not general, and by no means established 
was, to throw her commerce into the hands , the point that naval stores should not be 
of neutrals, that she might add to the | reckoned contraband between others than 
strength of her military marine. Thus | the contracting parties. The advantage 
the principles we contended for were not | of the concession to Russia was as trifling. 
only abstractedly right, as between all, In the course of a season she did not send 
countries, but of the most essential con- | twelve ships without the Sound. He 
sequence to us in our individual circum- | declared himself to be of opinion that, by 
stances. Yet, he would fairly allow, that | our treaty with Sweden, naval stores were 
he thought we should make the exercise | to be considered as contraband. All con- 
of these rights as little vexatious as pos- | traband was expressly excluded, and the 
sible. It was wise not to push them too | list in which naval stores did not appear, 
far; by sceming to recede, we might prop | was introduced by an ac spectaliter. The 
them more effectually. He had read al- | right of search, he considered the most 
most every thing that had been written in | important of al]; without it, the recogni- 
defence of the claims of neutrals, and he | tion of all the rest was of little value. 
had never found any reasoning to show | Here a concession had been made, but 
that they had right upon their side. How-| he was free to declare that it had been 
ever, one strong argument was drawn | voluntarily offered by the British govern- 
‘from convenience. It was said that our! ment, on condition that the northern 
principle, though just, was liable to abuse, | powers would recede from their inadmis- 
and that theirs, though erroneous, might, | sible pretensions. He did not, however, 
In practice, be found less inconvenient. | join in the vulgar clamour against pri- 
With a view to the preservation of our | vateering, and it would be found thdt 
pees (a thing he considered of the | privateers would suffer very little by this 

rst importance ) that foundation on which | abridgment of their rights, as the regula- 
this argument against them rests should | tion extended only to ships under convoy. 
be for ever taken away. His lordship then | The noble lord who spoke last, in what 
made some observations, and quoted a | he said concerning the manner of search- 
passage from the treaty itselfto prove that | ing, had fallen into a great error concern- 
it was by no means meant as a new code | ing the law of nations. Where there was 
of maritime law, but merely as a settle- | no ground of suspicion, there was no right 
ment of certain differences that had arisen | to search, and the captain exercised this 
between this country and tbrec powers ; right always at his own risk. That there 
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‘was nothing new in the language used in 
‘this convention, he proved, from the 
‘treaties with Denmark and Sweden, con- 
cluded in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was only just ground of sus- 
.picion that authorised the searching of 
single ships, and with regard to ships 
under convoy, we had always the addi- 
tional security of knowing when they were 
‘assembling, of being able to form conjec- 
-tures asto their cargo and destination, 
-and of having it in our power to watch 
them during the whole course of their 
« It had been asked, who was to 
be the judge of the suspicion? Ez vi ter- 
mini, he who feels it. Gentlemen were 
apt to confound suspicion and proof. The 
game course would now be pursued with 
convoys as formerly with single ships. 
The words had existed above a century 
and a half, and in their interpretation 
would not now undergo any change. The 
present definition of blockade went as far 
as any esteemed writer on the law of 
nations had ever extended it. Upon this 
int, opinions had been in the extreme. 
ile some contended that the power 
possessing a naval superiority has a right 
to declare any port whatever in a state of 
blockade, without sending a ship of war 
pear it; others were of opinion, that a 
port ceased to be in a state of blockade, 
as soon as the blockading fleet, from 
whatever cause, left it open to neutral 
navigation. This treaty held a due me- 
dium between thesetwo opposite doctrines. 
Considering that the liability of a block- 
ading fleet to be blown off the port by 
stormy weather, constitutes the only dif- 
ference between a blockade by sea and a 
blockade by land, the treaty declared that 
@ port should then be considered in a state 
blockade when there was a ficet as- 
signed to blockade it. Thus these four 
most essential points, which had all been 
disputed, were all abandoned to us. We 
have a right to seize enemies’ property 
wherever met with on the seas; we have 
a right to consider every thing as contra- 
band of war with which our enemies could 
be lied to our annoyance ; we have a 
right to search both individual ships and 
fleets under convoy wherever there is the 
least ground of suspicion; we have a right 
to blockade, not only with stationary, 
but with cruising squadrons, and all these 
are publicly acknowledged by those powers 
whose interest it is to dispute them.— 
The paar ints he considered as 
collateral, and for this reason, that the 
[VOL. XXXVI.] 
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four former depend upon the law of na-« 
tions, but the colonial and coasting trade 
are not to be considered per se, but to 
be regulated by particular treaties. If a 
' nation allowed another to trade to its co- 
lonies in time of peace, there was no 
doubt that its colonial trade might be 
carried on by that nation in time of war. 
Those who said we had here granted 
neutrals all they demanded, he referred 
to the treaty of armed neutrality itself. 
It was there said, they should be 
at liberty to sail from. port to port 
on the coast of the belligerent, but 
in this convention the words were “ sail 
to the ports and on the coast.” Was 
nothing intended by this alteration? 
He denied that neutrals would be at 
liberty, under these words, to commence 
a voyage from the ports of a power 
at war. The coasting trade was illegal in 
time of war, only because it was prohi- 
bited in time of peace. He was told that 
Holland laid no restrictions upon this trade 
whatever; therefore in her case we could 
not suffer by this article, whatever con- 
struction was put upon it. The colony 
trade he considered to be in no way af- 
fected by these regulations, but to remain 
on its ancient footing. It never entered 
into the consideration of the armed neu- 
trality ; and this treaty merely settled the 
disputes occasioned by their unwarrant- 
able claims. However, as some doubts 
had arisen, and as it was most desirable 
that every ground of future disagreement 
should be obviated, an explanation upon 
this point had been requested from the 
court of Russia. It was not in his power 
officially to state the result of this expla- 
nation, but this he could state, that when 
produced it would be found highly satis- 
factory. The colony trade was expressly 
disallowed, with this trifling qualification, 
that whatever relaxation had been made 
during this war, should be continued in 
future to the contracting powers.—Ne 
ship was now to be considered to belong 
to that power whose flag it bore, unless 
the captain and one-half of the mariners 
were natives of the country. ‘Those who 
knew how neutral colours had been abused 
in the two last wars, would not consider 
this regulation of small importance to us. 
It was said that the treaty was ambigu- 
ous; but what treaty was ever framed 
which did not leave room for the cavelling 
of the discontented? As to the question, 
whether more could have been gained, he 
trusted that ministers would receive credit 
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for having used their utmost endeavours | 


to promote the interests of their country. 
But in this case, if no more was gained, 
it was because no more was wished. The 
treaty did enough; it contained an ample 
recognition of all that was essential to us 
as the first maritime power on the globe. 
He knew there. were some who saw no 
policy but in violence. For his part, if 

e could obtain what he considered sub- 
stantial justice, he not only would let off 
his enemy without blows, but would help 
him to escape. We had gained by this 
treaty all that justice, all that policy re- 
quired; and he did not see where would 
have been the dignity in pressing severely 
eg states, because, when compared 

th us, they were weak and feeble. A 
petty concession was not to be compared 
with the rancour and ill-will produced in 
extorting it. When the northern powers 
were confederated against us, and threat- 
ened to enforce their pretensions with the 
sword, we showed true magnanimity in 
using force to chastise their temerity ; but 
we showed equal magnanimity in seizing 
upon the first symptome of returning mo- 
deration to bring about an amicable ar- 

ement. We thus proved that we 
would neither recede from our rights, nor 
ush the exercise of them beyond the 
unds of reason and justice. On these 
principles the treaty was founded, and on 
these principles he asked for it the appro- 
bation of the House. 

Dr. Laurence said, it was argued, that 
we had established the 1ight of preventing 
free ships from making free goods; yet 
shat right had been previously acknow- 
hedged, and it was matter of fact, that the 
northern powers never seriously wished to 
eontend with usfor it. They had merely 
set up a plea against it, with a view of 
converting their opposition to advantage 
m other points. They had contended 
againet our right in that instance, with a 
view of withdrawing their pretensions, in 
order to induce re to make concessions of 
aa ear ce in other respects. As to the 
right of search, it had never been dis- 
puted, when the circumstances of public 
affairs rendered the attempts of the north- 
ern. powers more likely to succeed; when 
_ @ar ships were doubled in number by those 
ef the enemy, and when our fleet was 
driven up the Channel by a very superior 
force. Yet, placed as the eountry was, 
m that alarming situation, no attempt had 
been made to deprive us of the right of 
vearch. When he. considered the article 
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sespecting the contraband trade in time | 
of war, it did not appear to him, that any 
thing of moment bad been gained by the 
convention. Whatever might be the terms 
in which the act of accession on the part | 
of Denmark and Sweden might be notified, 
he trusted that the policy of this country 
would not treat the weak powers with se- 
verity. In considering the definition given 
by the learned gentleman, of the state of 
the blockade, he could not help observ- 
ing, that it was rather a dangerous expe- 
riment. It bad been changed six or seven 
different times. At one time, to consti- 
tute a state of blockade, it was necessary 
that the ships should be stationary; at an- 
other, it was required that they should be 
sufficiently near to the port to render the 
approach to it dangerous. Blockades 
could not be justly defined ; for there was 
no certain standard, no precise rule, no 
traces of them in the adoiralty laws. They 
had been indeed assimilated to sieges by 
land. Whenever the declaration of a state 
of blockade was announced, all vessels 
which endeavoured to enter the harbour, 
became from that moment liable to be 
seized; yet if the blockade was not ac- 
tually kept up, that circumstemce would 
give rise to strange centradictions in the 
jurisdiction of the country. He should 
also remark, that no specific time was 
settled, with regard to the determination 
of the blockade. A case in point had 
fallen within his own knowledge. On the 
18th of April, the squadron which kept a 
port in a state of blockade, sailed from its 
situation, and on the 19th, after twenty- 
four hours sail from the place, the vessel 
to which he alluded was taken, and 
treated as if the port had been in actual 
blockade; yet who could undertake to 
say, that there existed at that moment 
evident danger in attempting to enter the 
harbour? No man would venture to as- 
sert, that such a case fell within the de- 
finition given by the learned gentieman. 
The right of convoy was consequently a 
consideration of the highest importance, 
and should never be enforced but in cases 
of great necessity. The treaty was, in 
that respect, drawn up with as much cafe 
as could be well expected; yet there 
might be a discretion in government to go 
farther. Under every impression of the 
treaty, he insisted that te would not have 
built it the basis of the armed neu- 
trality; would not have constructed 
this vessel upon that keel. Instead of 
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Russia, it tended to increase andstrengthen 
them; for the emperor of Russia was left 
to ocRcune for the two other states. It 
was full of discord, aod liable to much 
difference of explanation. Having com- 
mented upon the policy of giving up to 
Russia some settlement in the Mediterra- 
nean, he concluded with observing, that 
he could not tamely think of relinquishing 
all the possessions we had acquired, for a 
peace which he could not think honour- 
able to this country. 

Lerd Gleanbervie aid, there were two 
potuts upon which he must a few 
words. One was with regard to the goods 
of Russia, in which a difficulty had been 
introduced by his learned friend which did 
pot belong to the case. The other was 8 
matter of fact, concerning which his 
learned friend’s understanding was incor- 
sect. Upon the matéer of fact his learned 
friead had stated, that the contracting 
perties of the armed neutrality of 1800, 
did not really mean to persist in denying 
the right of search: this was very extra- 
erdinary, since they had an express order 
upon that subject: This was direct evi- 
dence of a fact which was at variance with 
the understanding of bis learned friend 
upon the subject. A Swedish captain had 
received express orders from his court not 
to suffer any examination whatever, but 
to resist it with force. This was the 
sitive order and matter uf fact which he 
bad to oppese to the understanding of his 
learned friend upon this subject. After- 
wards the captain became subject to our 
‘search ;: he thought it wise not to resist 
that search with force, he was brought 
into this country, but when he went home 
he was broke for not having resisted the 
search by force; a tolerable evidence of 
the intention of his court seriously to dis- 
pute the right of search. A Danish ship 
actually did use force in resisting the 
search; anothers proof that his learned 
fiend’s understanding upon that subject 
was at variance with the fact. 

Mr. Sturges considered the treaty, not 
% a compromise, but as a complete sur- 
render of every object which we could 
fairly desire. He it would be Jast- 
bog, and he hed well-grounded reasons for 
emtertaing thathope. They were grounded 
an the glorious manner in which we had 
asserted our rights, and the moderation 
with which our victory had been followed. 
Werthern powers had learnt that the 
Sound was not impeesable, and even if it 
were zendered impassable, the passage of 
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the Belt would be still open; a passage, 
the discovery of which ae reserved for 
the consummate skill and daring spirit of 
the British navy. 

Mr. Erskine said :—I cannot, Sir, resist 
the pleasure of expressing the most un- 
qualified approbation of the manner in 
which this convention has been so happily 
concluded. I have never been in the 
House when it was in progress, and only 
entered it to day when the seconder of the 
motion was concluding his speech; but 
theugh a stranger to your debates upon 
the subject, I am no stranger to itsimport- 
ance. Not long aga I saw three great 
nations of the North, one of them power- 
ful indeed, confederated against the most 
vital mterests of our country; yet in se 
short a time afterwards I now see the 
same powers pledged to concur with us im 
their support, by uphalding our ancient 
system of commercial law. The effect of 
such a successful conspiracy must have 
been to establish universally, that free 
bottoms should make free goods ; because 
they who denied the right of search and 
enforced therefusal, annihilated every regu- 


‘lation against enemies property or contra- 


band of war; since it is only by search 
that the invasion of the law can be de- 
tected. Our situation, nevertheless, as it 
regarded those confederating nations, was 

icate in the extreme; since some of 
their staple commodities were in times of 
hostility (unfortunately too frequent) 
closely connected with the necessities of 
the state. The merit of this convention is 
not therefore to be lowered by calling ita 
judicious compromise. During the Ame- 
rican war it was well observed by the late 
Mr. Burke, whose name the House will al- 
ways hear with respect thatalmost evéry bu- 
man benefit was founded in compromise and 
baster, “‘we'give” he said, ‘and take, choos- 
ing rather to be prudent statesmen than 

tle disputents.’’—If we had endeavour- 
ed to insist on harsh terms with the pow- 
ers in question, they would have renewed 
the contest on the first opportunity that 
ofered; but by our wise moderation the 
difference has been finally settled ; as they 
have solemnly pledged ihemselves in the 
face of Europe, that no neutral nation 
shall in time of war protect the property 
of enemies to belligerent powers, nor fur- 
nish them with the materials of war, for 
this prohibition is sufficiently established 
by the recognition of the right of search, 
as the general law of civilized states. We 
had thus preseryed the honour and inter- 
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est of our own country, by not forgetting 
that other countries have interests and 
honour also, which they are equally bound 
to assert. I know that those who speak 
from this side of the House must be care- 
ful how they express themselves, to guard 
against the misrepresentations of having 
spoken against ourselves; but I never can 
forget the good will which we owe to the 
whole human race, and the more so from 
the high station in which the Divine Pro- 
vidence has placed us. I agree to the 
basis of the convention as expressed by 
the noble secretary of state, which ought 
indeed to be the principle to govern every 
scttlement of disputes. Whether a con- 
troversy be between individuals, or be- 
tween contending nations, we should 
always seek to secure, if possible, the 
interests and reputation of both ; because 
it is the only mode by which, in the end, 
they can be amicably satisfied. My pro- 
fessional life has often placed me in the 
character of a mediator, and I have always 
endeavoured to obtain this object as the 
only one which led to lasting reconcilia- 
tion, and I rejoice to see it as the founda- 
tion of the arrangement which has been 
made. Without it, perhaps, we could not 
have had a peace solikely tocontinue, and 
which I verily believe will be lasting if it 
be pursued as it was made, in the spirit of 
peace. I wish France and every other 
nation to see that our divisions are at an 
end. We have made many sacrifices in 
the course of the late contest, and we 
must make many more to redeem our 
country from the consequences of a war, 
the continuance of which might have 
been fatal to it and to the security of the 
whole civilized world. I hope, Sir, that 
ministers will now pursue towards their 
fellow-subjects the same liberal policy 
which, upon this occasion, they have 
shown towards adversaries. This is still 
wanting—I am now looking forwards and 
confidently maintain that if the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland were governed 
according to the spirit of our laws mildly 
administered, they would, to use again the 
lanvuage of Mr. Burke, for ever cling and 
grapple to you, and nothing could tear 
them from their allegiance. Nothing 
indeed, can estrange them from our inva- 
luable constitution but shutting them out 
from its benefits. These are my senti- 
ments, and I speak them from the bottom 
of my heart. To conclude, Sir, to say that 
I approve of this convention would be to 
speak more coldly than I fecl because I 
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think that ministers are entitled from it te 
the thanks of their country. 

Sir W. Scott said, that the learned gen-: 
tleman, had uttered sentiments of which 
he entirely approved. It was his inten- 
tion to have gone through the several 
heads of the subject, had not that task 
been performed already with such ability 
by his noble friend. As to the conven- 
tion, as far as his understanding went, the: 
essential rights of the country were to be 
supported by it; and it was, at the same: 
time, perfectly adequate to every fair de- 
mand of every neutral country. The 
surrenders we had made also, he eek gd 
were made with perfect propriety. The 
tight of search had been preserved to us.: 
With respect to pee a popular cla- 
mour seemed to have been raised against 
them very undeservedly ; for there were 
points in which the utility of that species 
of warfare was manifest. He approved, 
however, of the modification with respect 
to them in the present convention. Upon 
the right of search, he took occasion to 
observe, that it was one to which all the 
rest were subordinate, for it was one with- 
out which all the rest were almost usee 
less ; it was therefore one of the pillars of 
our maritime strength. . This was pre- 
served in all its essential vigour by this 
convention. The subordinate - poits 
might be subject to critical observation, 
but the general character of them was 
perfectly intelligible. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he gave his entire approba- 
tion to the whole of the convention, as a 
measure brought about by the valour of 
our arms, and the wisdom of our councils, 
and which secured the most important, 
while it invaded none of the rights of this 
country, 

Mr. Tierney said: I rise to express my 
approbation of the convention. The pre- 
sent ministers, when they came into office, 
pledged themselves to use their honest 
endeavours to obtain peace, and to use 
their power with justice and moderation. 
They have fulfilled their pledge, and I 
feel myself bound to give them an honest 
support. I am sensible of the difficulties 
under which the country labours, but I 
see no cause for despair. I think I see a 
ray of hope, and I trust I shall not be dis- 
appointed. I trust that ministers are de- 
termined to act upon the only system by 
which the nation, after its struggles and 
sacrifices can be restored to its former 
greatness. With these sentiments, I shall 
not only give them no opposition, but 


BIT 
contribute every exertion of my humble 


talents to aid them in the work. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


Debate on Sir W. Pulteney's Motion for 
a Committee on the Trade between India 
and Europe.] Nov. 25. Sir W. Pulteney 
rose to make his promised motion. He 
began by observing that a variety of do- 
cuments had last session been laid upon 
the table with regard to the trade between 
England and India, and his object was, 
that these should now be fully considered. 
The grand question which arose out of 
them was, whether British merchants 
were to receive such facilities as to enable 
them to enter into a competition with fo- 
reigners in a vast branch of commerce? 
The question always appeared to him to 
be of the first magnitude, and it rose 
upon him in importance the more he con- 
sidered it. any objections had been 
made to the proposed regulations; these 
he had carefully weighed, and the effect 
they had taken upon him was, to impress 
upon his mind a more lively sense of the 
necessity of calling for the interference of 
the legislature. In 1793, when the char- 
ter of the company was renewed, various 
clauses were introduced into the act in 
favour of private trade. From the ma- 
noeuvres of the directors, however, these 
were productive of no good effect, and 
the intentions of the legislature were com- 
pletely frustrated. From the increased 
difficuities thus experienced by individual 
traders, many representations were made, 
and at last a committee was appointed to 
take the whole subject fully into consi- 
deration. A report was by-and-by pub- 
lished, approving, without qualification, of 
the conduct of the Directors. By acourt 
of proprietors this report was afterwards 
confirmed. It was for an account of these 
proceedings that he had moved last ses- 
sion. It: was then too late to discuss 
them, but he had given notice of his in- 
tention to bring the subject before the 
House as soon as parliament should again 
be aseembled. ‘That notice he had ree 
newed, and it was not his fault that he 
had beer so long in fulfilling his promise. 
He was told that a compromise was likely 
to take place, and he thought.it right to 
see whether justice could be done with- 
out an act of the legislature. He under- 
stood that terms had been offered by the 
court of Directors, but these were so un- 
reasonable, so inadequate to the end pro- 
posed, that he could remain silent no 
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longer.—When the East India company 
was first established, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, the object of the le- 
gislature was two-fold. 1. By the sale of 
the monopoly to raise a sum of money, 
the grant of exclusive privileges in trade 
being in those days an expedient for fill- 
ing the treasury, often resorted to by the 
crown. 2. A second consideration was, 
that a trade so distant could not be car- 
ried on by individuals, but only by 4 joint- 
stock company. It was therefore thought 
that the wants of government might at 
once be supplied, and a benefit conferred 
on the commerce of the company. In 
the reign of shea Anne the monopoly 
was again sold, and a second company 
was formed. As they did not go on very 
well separate, a union between them was 
effected, and for this reason the present 
company was styled the “‘ United Company 
of Merchants tradin 

The monopoly was ‘loag preserved with 
great rigour. It was scarcely possible 
for individuals to trade by themselves, 
but every British subject was prohibited 
under severe penalties from having any 
concern with a foreign commercial com- 
pany trading tothe East. For a little 
while our East India company went on 
very well, but then they were only mer- 
chants. Become soon after victors and — 
sovereigns their affairs went to ruin. In 
fifteen years after their first territorial 
acquisition, their profits ‘had not only en- 
tirely ceased, but their losses were so 
great, that for a rupee, worth 2s. they 
could get no more than Is. $d. In- 
deed, this was not at all matter of sur- 
prise. The character of traders and so- 
vereigns was inconsistent, and their union 
had never failed to prove ruinous to the 
mercantile concerns of these counting- 
house kings, and to make their unhappy 
subjects suffer under all the evils of op- 
pression and misrule. On the ground of 
the complete incapacity of the court of 
the directors, a bill was brought into par- 
liament in 1783, to take all power and 
management out of their hands. I opposed 
this bill because I considered it dangerous 
and unconstitutional. It went to estab- 
lish a board with vast authority and in- 
fluence, independent of the crown, to erect 
an imperium in imperio. After it had 
passed this House, and had been read 
twice in the Lords, it was happily 
thrown out. Another corrective was then 
resorted to, and a board of commissioners 
was appointed, which in various ways 
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was to check and control the court of di- 
rectors. No dispatches were allowed to 
be sent to any of the presidencies till 
they had first been communicated to the 
board, and the conamissioners received 
great power over the territorial revenue 
and the political coucerns of the domi- 
nions in India. To interfere with matters 
of trade they received no power, any far- 
ther than to see that the mercantile 
achemes of the directors did not interfere 
with the well-being of the Indiea empire. 
Thiags continued in this situation till 
1793, when the charter was to be renewed. 
Before this, it had been perceived, that 
the revenues must fail if native industry 
were not more encouraged. Foreigners 
were therefore allowed to trade on the 
same terms with the company themselves. 
The jealousy of British merchants, how- 
ever, still remained. Those who had 
made fortanes in India, having thus no 
means of remitting them to England, took 
the benefit of the trade allowed to the 
French, Danes, Swedes, and Americans. 
Immense profits were thus made by 
foreigners; and they, from thus being 
sure of a cargo home, were enabled to 
export to India with great advantage, and 
in many instances to undersell the com- 
pany. In 1793 the bad policy of this 
system began to be perceived, and many 
clauses were introduced to give facility to 
the private trade. Whoever reads the 
act must perceive the extreme jealousy 
which the legislature entertained of the 
designs of the directors. It was well 
known, that the directors would use their 
utmost endeavours to obstruct this trade; 
but sufficient guards, it was thought, were 
introduced to protect it in its new immu- 
nities. The directors, nevertheless, have 
obstructed it materially, and, in as far as 
in them lay, frustrated the intentions of 
liament. The governors of India uni- 
ormly complained of their conduct, and 
recommended a more liberal system. Sir 
John Shore, Mr. Hastings, lord Corn- 
wallis; in short, there is not a single ex- 
ception. To these: remonstrances the 
directors obstinately refused to listen, and 
still declared war gainat private trade, 
unless it was carried on in a way which 
ae all competition with foreigners. 
n 1798, marquis Wellesley found it ab- 
solutely necessary to send home the pro- 
dace of India in India-built ships. 
muasber that arrived was very great, yet it 
never Once was pre that the smallest 
injury had ensued. The directors did not 
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hint even at a bad consequence, but seat 
express orders that this might never be 
done agein. The next year, therefore, 
the governor-general refused permission 
for sailmg of any home-built ship; 
but the year after he again found it 
necessary to employ a considerable num- 
ber. A strong letter was in consequence 
wrote out to his lordship. By way of 
compliance with his representations, they 
propose some advantages to the private 
trade; but these concessions were insidi- 
ous, and would have left them at liberty 
to hamper it at pleasure. I think it 1s 
now time to expose their evasions, and to 
bring the question fairly to issue before a 
competent tribunal. 

The trade of the East India company 
consists of two branches; that to China, 
where they are mere merchants; and that 
to India where, they are sovereigns. The 
first is a profitable, the second a losing 
trade. The salea are therefore always 
confounded. In 1800, they amounted 
together to above seven millions. Of that 
there was re-exported 4,700,000/., and of 
the latter sum there was 2,300,000/. from 
private trade, one half of the whole, re- 
exported. It is allowed, that the foreign 
trade to India amounts to 1,500,000/. 
believe it to be a great deal more. sa 
supposed under last, have been 
covered to be richly Jaden; and various 
expedients are used to disguise the 
amount of it. Of what consequence then, 
Sir, is the question that we are discuss- 
ing? To this trade, no bounds can be 
set: afew years back, Indigo was not 
known as an article of commerce between 
the two countries; and, in 1800, we im- 
ported Indigo to the value of a million 
sterling. The importation of cotton and 
various other commodities bas likewise 
been wonderfully increased; and it is 
never to be forgotten, that these are raw 
materials to exercise our own mgenuy 
and employ our own industry. The ad- 
vantages to be derived from this trade, 
are great to a degree, though not yet un- 
derstood; and shall they all be forfeited 
from the caprice or illiberality of the di- 
rectors ? e do not seek to deal in one 
article in which they deal themselves. It 
is, indeed,, strange, that such a question 
should ever have beea stirred. All this 
art is used to prevent us from coming 
into competition, not with the com- 
pany, but with foreigners. They say, 


you must be under our control, you 


must employ the ships we send out to 
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ou, must submit to many manifest 
Jieadvant not for our sake, net for 
the good of the commenwealth, but lest 
you should endanger the mercantile gains 
of France and America.—It is said, 
however, that the company’s sales abroad 
might be injured. But how can this ever 
be the case when individual traders never 
the same articles to sale? The 
company's sales will be injured, to be 
sure, by thus labouring to enable fo- 
reigners to import the same articles with 
every . But British subjects 
constitute the only objects of their 
Jousy. Rather than allow India built ships 
to come home, they will be at a t 
expesee, ‘and send out ships'from England. 
To pretend that they thus place the pri- 
wate trader on an equally fair footing, is 
puerile. A ing to this plan, the cargo 
must be provided before; the time 
of the ship’s arrival is uncertain; when 
she may be allowed to be loaded is uncer- 
tain; and it is still more uncertain when 
she may be dispatched. Every thing is 
cramped by arbitrary regulations. But 
India shipping may be had cheaper! 
Whether cheaper or not appears to me of 


litle nee—it has so many ad- 
vantages in other respects. The goods are 


when the ship is ready; they are 
Immediately put on board, and the ship 
sets sail with them the moment she is fully 
loaded. Doconsider, Sir, what the company 
propose todo. How can they know what 
goods are to capt wa atta Shee can 
ropertion the supply of shipping to 
the decd ices i not, to t “a 
utmoet wish, Ly ing the 
speculations of chs meen macrchantat Let them 
consider the danger they run, of losi 
the trade of India altogether. It a we 
known fact, that in 1798 there were seld 
in L’Orient alene India goeds to the value 
of 1,200,000¢ sterling. How great is the 
trade of France alone, thea! and how 
must be the total of the trade of 
when the extent of the deal- 
ings with India are considered of—-Lisbon, 
America, and the etates in the north! I 


ee ee tecracy 


shoald be excl By these means 
alone the revenues can be kept up. All 
Task is, that these advantages should not 


be to foreigners exclusively. 

: oegagel ition jacleer hoald kets: 
ceived like this must indeed confound a 
stranger. Not only the twenty-four di- 
rectors who joined in the report were de- 
cidedly hostile to the plan proposed :. but, 
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upon a change of the direction, they were 
supported by the six new members whe 
came in, making in all an unanimous 
body ef the thirty persons at the head of 
affairs. The proprietors approved of the 
report by a large majority, and a ballot 
served only to show more unequivocally 
the ascendancy of the directors. Although 
there was no secret history in all this, it 
could by no means be decisive. I have 
authority to quote against authority. On 
my side of the question, besides all the 
governors general for the last twenty 
ears, I have the late president of the 
rd of control. Have these illustrious 
characters had no opportunity to inquire 
into the affairs of India? or have they laid 
down a resolution to overset the company, 
and to dissolve our empire in the East? § 
dare say the directors think they are in 
the right; but I will now show how they 
come to think themselves in the right. 
When the company was first established, 
like the Bank of England, and other joint- 
stock companies, the directors were 
chosen by those who held a small sum of 
stock, and the election was annual. The 
qualification to vote was then only 500/. 
It was thought that the proprietors inter- 
fered too much, and the sum was raieed 
to 1,0004. A bill was then brought in to 
change the annual elections, and it was 
enacted that six should go out in rotation 
; so that, when once elected, a 

merber remained in office for four years, 
and had great facilities given him in 
naming hie suecessor. The indiscreet in- 
teeference of the proprietors was prevent- 
ed, to be sure ; but it often happens that, 
in attempting to mend one evil, you occa~ 
sion others of equal consequence. It is 
clear, that ever since the directors have 
been self-ereated, there is but one solitary 
instance of a gentleman being brought 
into the direction who was not on the 
house-list. They are now a permanent 
fixed body, and never talk but of going 
out or coming in by rotation. The con- 
stitution is completely altered; there is 
new a very powerful, and dangerous aris- 
- How is it supported? I do 
not blame these gentlemen. The love of 
power is natural, and no one who has 
tested its sweets will willingly descend 
into @ private station. The blame lies 
with those who allow them to gratify this 
thirst for domination; and that they are 
allowed, is indeed much to be regretted. 
Of all governments, aristo is the 
most tyravnical, oppressive, odious. 
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I abbor it still more than democracy. I 
asked how these men kept themselves in 
power? They have the management of 
an immense revenue, they have an im- 
mense patronage, and ought to have it. 
I oppused bestowing it on a board of com- 
missioners, and I think it could not be 
possessed safely by the crown. But this 
is not all. They have the buying of au 
immense quantity of goods for India: 
they have the hiring. of vessels to trans- 
port them ; so that their influence is con- 
siderable over the manufacturing, and 
unbounded over the shipping interest. All 
who furnish ships’ stores they can favour. 
When a man’s ship is taken up, they tell 
him, you will take your ropes from such a 
person, your sails from another whom 
we point out, and your anchors from a 
thi As a proof of all this, I ask, whe- 
ther many who hear me have not heard it 
said, * Oh, he is a great man; he is sure 
to do well; he has a vote at the India 
House.” The directors do tell the truth 
when they say that, by the encourage- 
ment of private trade, the present 
constitution of the company would be 
overturned; and when they state this, 
they state the true and the sole ground 
of their opposition. The private traders 
would get rich, their influence would 
increase, the dependance of the pro- 
ptietors on the directors would be 
greatly diminished, and the aristocracy 
would tumble to the ground. Here isa 
very good ground for the opposition of 
the court of directors; but here is no- 
thing which in any degree affects the 
question itself. 

I have stated the reason which actuates 
the breasts of the directors; I shall now 
state the reasons which they assign to 
others. I shall refer to the report, which 
was drawn up by a very honourable and 
upright man. I never did read a paper 
drawn up with more address, or that 
showed a greater talent at making the 
worst appear the better reason. While 
one reads, all appears right, and we une- 

uivocally approve the conduct of the 
ditectore: but the moment we lay down 
the book, and ask ourselves what argu- 
ments have been urged against allowing 
us the full benefit of our Indian posses- 
sions, we {are obliged to confess, None, 
but that you would thus endanger the 
power of the court of directors: 1. The 
first ostensible argument is, that if these 
privileges were granted, British capital 
would leave the country. But the com- 
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pany.themselves are about to raise two 
millions, and if there is any danger from 
that sum being exported, it is fully as 
great when it is exported by the company. 
Sir, I deny that any danger exists. Wher 
capita] leaves the country and is lost, it is 
a bad thing; but if it return with a profit, 
this is the best way it could be scaployed. 
The money sent to India will not begiven 
in presents to the Hindoos. It will be 
employed in buying raw materials to be 
brought to England, and will thus encou- 
rage industry at home and abroad, and 
add to the strength of the empire. These 
gentlemen tell us, this capital might have 
been employed more profitably. So they 
think they can judge better of this matter 
than the owners of this capital. They are 
to be thanked for their friendly solicitude ; 
but they will probably find that their own 
affairs will demand all their attention. 2. 
We have next set before us the terrors 
of colonization. Upon this point they 
dwell at great length and with great com- 
placency. But in telling ua that the ruin 
of the country would be the inevitable 
consequenceof any relaxation, they surely 
forget the nature of the Indian govern- 
ment. At present no one can goto India 
without the consent of the aristocracy ; 
and when he is there, the aristocracy can 
put him on board a ship and send him 
home as soon as they have a mind. With- 
out leave of the government, no one can 
go beyond a few miles from Calcutta. By 
a fundamental law, no European is capa- 
ble of holding lands in any part of the 
company’s possessions. Between India 
and America no analogy can be drawn, 
although the separation of that country 
had been necessary, instead of occasioned 
by mismanagement. In America the cli- 
mate resembled that of England, and the 
constitution of government was almost 
exactly the same. Above all, America 
was uninhabited, and boundless tracks of 
fertile land were presented to the industry 
of the planter. India is one of the most 
populous countries on the globe, and 
every inch of ground is appropriated. The 
climate is so fatal, that it is almost impose 
sible for a European to remain in it alive 
a few years ; the form of government must 
be arbitrary, and may be tyrannical. And 
this is the spot, which, after having be- 
come a flourishing colony by draining 
the mother country of men and money, 
will at length break off all connexion with 
us, and become.a formidable rival! 3. But 


great. numbers. of Lascars .-would . be 
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brought to London, and, being here cor- 
rupted, would on their returo corrupt 
their countrymen. They would thus 
carry a bad repurt of us to Hindostan, 
the English character would be degraded, 
and the English empire in the East 
shaken to its foundations. All this is really 
urged with gravity. Would it not be 
possible to prevent the Lascars from ever 
entering London; we trade to China, but 
our men are not allowed an unrestrained 
intercourse with the Chinese. It would 
be an easy matter, ata small expense, to 
superintend the Lascars when on shore; 
and, though the expense should be consi- 
derable, the profits of the trade would be 
amply able to bear it. It is a curious fact, 
Sir, that the company are daily in the 

ractice of bringing home Lascars ; and if 
am rightly informed, those whom they 
do bring home are allowed to wander 
about the streets and todie for want, while 
those brought home by the private traders 
live on shore in a kind of barracks pre- 
pared for them, and are watched over 
with the greatest care. 4. The shipping 
interest would suffer. Sir, if I am rightly 
informed, the shipping interest are by no 
means adverse to the plan. The price of 
timber in this country is now so enormous, 
that there is scarcely any profit to be 
made by building ships, while there is a 
aes deal to be made by repairing them. 

f trade increases, and the number of 
ships entering our ports is increased, they 
therefore justly think they would ulti- 
mately be gainers. 5. An argument still 
more formidable is, that the British sailors 
would be injured. In all cases where they 
are to be found, the merchants are willing 
to employ British sailors in preference. It 
is their interest to do so. Seven British 
sailors are supposed to be equal to 
twelve lascars; and, though some give a 
different proportion, all agree in making 
the difference prodigious. Thus the loss 
of tonnage, eben Lascars are employed, 
more than counterbalances the cheapness 
of their wages. The merchants are 
willing that a clause should be introduced, 
enacting that, when they are to be found, 
a part, or the whole of the crew shall be 
English; and that certificates of the 
impossibility of finding them shall be 
given by the court of directors, or the 
council at the presidencies in India. If 
this trade is placed under proper regula- 
tions, it will afford encouragement to a 
prodigious number of our mariners, it 
will greatly increase their number ; and, 
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in case of a new war, will add materially 
to our maritime strength. Upon the. 
commencement of - hostilities, Lascare 
can be employed as substitutes; and, 
without any interruption to our commerce, 
an immense number of hands can. be 
given to the navy. This is an advantage 
not to be derived from the trade fo the 
West Indies, or any other colonial trade 
on the globe. 

The admission of India-built ships cane 
not be objected to, if it were for no other 
reason than the present scarcity in this 
country of timber for the navy. . The 
deficiency begins to be felt to a most 
alarming degree. But the wood of which 
these ships are built is preferable to the 
best oak, and it can be imported for all 
purposes, free of expense, in the form 
of a ship. In the opinion of the court: 
of directors, a grand national object like 
this is to be sacrificed, because it. would 
interfere with selfish views! During the 
war the trade of foreigners to India has 
had to struggle with considerable difficul- 
ties. Now that peace has arrived, we 
shall have not only our former rivals, but 
France and Holland ; and there will be few 
obstacles to their being assisted by British 
capital, if, through the unhappy influence 
of a few merchants in Leadenhall-street, . 
it is not allowed to be employed at home. 
France has all her colonies restored to 
her. There is no clause in the treaty to 
say that she shall not trade in the Indian 
seas. There could be none; and the only 
way in which we can prevent our com- 
merce being wrested from us, is to free it 
from every unreasonable restraint. . - If. 
foreigners are once allowed to get posses- 
sion of it, we may discover our error 
only in time to find it irretrievable. Now 
we may secure to ourselves this inex- 
haustible fund of wealth; but if we un- 
precedentedly allow it to slip from us, it 
is gone for ever. Whenever our com- 
merce is ruined, we shall have no other 
consolation than that we have preserved 
the sacred band of thirty directors. It 
likewise ought never to be forgotten 
that all that leaves our scale, falls into 
the scale of France, so that the loss acts 
doubly against us. I think I have said 
enough to prove the prepuce). of my. 
motion. I do not wish the House to 
come to a decision now. Let the whole 
business be submitted to a committee, 
and sifted to the bottom. It will then be. 
seen whethcr we are not unnecessarily 
weakening ourselves and aggrandising our 
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enemies ; whether we are not doing every | pany, while they afforded every reasonable 
thing to discourage manufactures and to | degree of encouragement to the efforts of 
cramp trade; whether we are not ‘dip tear ete If the court of directors 
wantonly shutting up sources of revenue | had not given this trade all the facilities 
and maritime strength; and whether, if | which parliament had intended, a fair 
these manceuvres- prevail, the sales in| ground of parliamentary interference 
Leadenhall-street themselves will not | would be opened. Agreeing most cor- 
soon be unattended? Sir, I amsure that | dially with the hon. baronet in the expe- 
this subject will force itself on parliament ; | diency of giving every possible facility to 
and that though this motion be rejected, | the private trade, he trusted that if, from 
it will not determine the fate of the mea- | what had been stated, he should be en- 
sure. Sir William concluded by moving, | abled to draw an opposite conclusion, the 
‘© That a Committee be appointed to take | House would be disposed to come to a cor- 
into consideration the Papers laid before | responding decision. The hon. gentleman 
this House in the last session of parlia- | had said, that every governor in India, 
ment relating to the proceedings of the | without exception, was in favour of the 
East India Company, respecting the | private trade conducted on the principles 
Trade between India and Europe, re- | which he had laid down; but whence he 
ferred to in the said Papers, and to report | had been able to collect this, he was un- 
the same, as it shall appear to them, to | able to discover. Unquestionably it was 
the House.” true, that his noble friend, marquis 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that no | Wellesley, had, by the exercise of his 
member could possibly attach greater im- | discretionary power, and by using extra- 
portance than he did to the subject now | ordinary exertions, employed several 
under discussion. He was ready, tov, to | ships in 1798 for bringing to Europe the 
admit, that the hon. baronet was actuated | articles connected with the private trade. 
by the purest and most disinterested sense | An order from the court of directors was 
ef duty, while he allowed with pleasure ; sent out by the next fleet, prohibiting the 
that he had conducted the discussion of | importation of any more goods in this way, 
a subject so extremely interesting with | and, in 1799, the practice was disconti- 
that candour and good sense which could ; nued. Since that time it was renewed; 
not fail to have excited universal appro- | and he had the satisfaction of stating that 
bation. The hon. baronet had traced | the court of directors had agreed to ship- 
with great accuracy the history of the | ping for the purposes of the ensuing sea- 
East India company, from the earliest | son. They had even consented, that the 
period of its establishment, down to the | shipping employed in the Red Sea should 
present moment. He should first advert | be appropriated to the conveyance of the 
to the provisions adopted in 1793, | private trade for 18038. Thus they had 
when the House renewed the charter. | not only agreed to confirm the determina- 
The private trade had not been publicly | tion of marquis Wellesley, but had ex- 
acknowledged previous to that period; | pressed their willingness to employ a large 
and it was in 1793, for the first time, that | proportion of shipping exclusively for the 
it was formally recognized, and special | benefit of the private trade, and were even 
provisions made for giving new facilities | engaged to furnish additional shipping, if 
to its extension. At this time, the com- | the trade of 1803 should require a larger 
pany were bound to furnish 3,000 tons for | proportion than that which they had as- 
the importation of the articles embarked | signed. From this statement, therefore, 
in that trade into this country. This | the House would perceive, that the pri- 
allowance had happily been found to be | vate trader would experience no inconve~ 
far from being equal to the purpose in | nience, no loss, no disadvantage what- 
view ; but those who had framed this act, | ever, till 1804, even if no new regulations 
foreseeing that such an allowance would | were to be adopted: while sufficient time 
be inadequate, had lodged in the hands of | was allowed to form every regulation 
commissioners the power ofenlarging it to | which might seem to be demanded by an 
that amount which circumstances should | impartial contemplation of the whole of 
require. The framers of this bilt had, in | the circumstances connected with so in- 
the provisions they adopted, endeavoured | teresting a subject. The first question 
to give this private trade all those facili- | was, Whether the court of directora had 
ties which might at once be perfectly | given those facilities which, by the deci- 
consistent with the interests of the com- | sion of parliament, they were required 
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to extend to the private trade? He had 
already stated that they had given the 
facilities required. The next was, Whe- 
aher or not there existed & just expecta- 
tion that these facilities would be extend- 
ed in future? In directing the attention 
of the House to these points, he wished 
that the nature of the trade in question 
might be fully understood. The capital 
employed in the trade, it would be recol- 
lected, was not drawn from this country, 
but was a capital composed of the surplus 
of the salaries enjoyed by the different 
eervants of the company in India. This 
surplus was either vested in the Treasury 
of the company, and bills to the amount 
drawn on England, or it was vested in 
which constituted the trade which 

e House was at present considering. 
The amount of the surplus had gradually 
increased, and the investments in the pri- 
vate trade had experienced a proportional 
ancrease. In ing on this trade, the 
hon. gentleman had contended, that Bri- 
tish subjects were not allowed those ad- 
vantages which were given to the foreign 
trader. Qn examination, however, this 
assertion would be found to be groundless. 
To ascertain this, it was only necessary 
to attend a little to the manner in which 
the trade wasconducted. No persons were, 
allowed to engage in it who were not 
licensed by the company’s servants ; and 
they were prevented from buying goods 
formed of the choicest materials, and ma- 
nufactured in the richest manner. Salt- 
petre, too, found an exception to the ar- 
ticles which they were permitted in the 
first instance te purchase. But this ex- 
clusion with regard to fine goods referred 
only to the period prior, to the supply of 
the ships of the company with these arti- 
cles. After this supply was obtained, the 
market was open to the private traders, 
and the ious exclusion ceased to ope- 
rate. ey might then pareuaes not 
merely the rough part of the goods, but 
the richest materials, and the most costly 
manufacture. With the exceptions he 
had specified, every other branch of ma- 
nufactures, and every other article of 
produce, were within the range of their 
purchase. Such was the situation in 
which the private traders were placed; 
and he knew no difference with respect to 
foreigners, except that it was not neces- 
sary for them to be licensed previous to 
their engaging in the private trade. They 
enjoyed no other privilege which was not 


participated by British subjects; and 
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therefore he was at a loss to-conceive 
what those adyantages were which the 
hon. baronet had described to be in the 
hag ei of foreigners. But here the 
on. baronet had stated an object to be 
ined by the private trade, and a moet 
important national object it was: an ob- 
ject no less than that of facilitating, by 
means of ships built in India, the supply 
of timber for the commercial and royal 
navy of this country. The hon. baronet 
had dwelt strongly on this point, and had 
been extremely anxious to show that 
there was no other means of so effectually 
promoting this great object. It was his 
duty in answer to this, to state, that the 
court of directors had expressed, in the 
strongest terms, their anxiety to give 
every possible facility to any measure 
calculated for the advantage of the royal 
navy: they were even willing to engage 
to use every effort to cheapen the price of 
timber, by loading particular ships with 
goods for their own use, 80 as to reduce 
the freight to a more moderate rate. The 
price of ship timber within a few years 
had increased in a most extraordinary 
manner, and every plan for effecting a 
reduction was deserving of serious attea- 
tion. With respect to the use of ships 
built in India, for the private trade, this 
was one of the cases in which the opinions 
on the subject proceeded to extremes. It 
was the opinion of his noble friend, the 
governor-general of India, and of a right 
hon. gentleman, that ships built in India 
should only be employed in the trade ; 
and this was the point in which he had 
the misfortune to differ fromthem, while 
the court of directors up tothat day, had 
as strenuously maintained, that the trade 
should be exclusively confined to British 
ships. He had now, however, a high de- 
gree of pleasure in being enabled to state 
that the directors had agreed that either 
British ships, or those built in India, if at- 
tended with equal convenience, should be 
employed; their only bg aes being 
with regard to the price. In calculating 
the comparative expense of British and 
India built ships, the hon. gentleman had 
founded his calculations on a state of war ; 
but was it fair to assume, that during a 
period of peace this expense would not be 
diminished? It certainly was not; and 
this was another reason for opposing the 
motion that time might be allowed to try 
the experiment for three years. By recom- 
mending delay, he trusted that he should 
not be thought indifferent to the import- 
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ance of the question. The trade was un- 
questionably of very high consequence. 
‘While it opened a channel for the impor- 
tation of the branches of Indian manufac- 
tures, and the articles of Indian produce, 
which the company had not the means of 
introducing on their own account; and 
‘while it enabled those of the company’s 
servants, who had a certain portion of ca- 
pital to dispose of, to dispose of in an ad- 
-vantageous manner ; it, on the other hand, 
presented new openings for the com- 
merce, and new encouragements to the 
manufactures, of the mother country. It 
was a trade not only attended with great 
advantages, but accompanied with little 
risk. It took little capital from the coun- 
try, yet in its consequences was calculated 
to make London the emporium of the 
trade of India. What was said on the con- 
sequences which would flow from the em- 
ployment of Lascars in the navigation of 
ships coming from India, appeared in his 
mind extremely inconclusive. That fo- 
reign seamen might, without the smallest 
impropriety, occasionally come in aid of 
British sailors, could not be denied; but 
that there was any reasonable fear of the 
foreigners supplanting the British sub- 
jects, was a proposition to which he could 
not accede. It wasimpossible to imagine, 
that, known as the superior skill and in- 
trepidity of British seamen were, their 
services would be refused for the services 
of another description of men, whose qua- 
lifications were confessedly inferior. On 
the subject of colonization he was not 
prepared to agree with the hon. gentle- 
man. He thought it an object of high 
importance, to prevent an increase of set- 
tlements in India, and to discourage every 
plan which was designed to increase 
or consolidate such settlements. He ad- 
mitted, that the cases of America and our 
settlements in India were not parallel ; 
but at the same time he thought that our 
experience in America ought at least to 
have the effect of teaching us caution. 
On the contemplation of the whole ques- 
tion, he did not think that the hon. gen- 
tleman had made out such acase as could 
be considered by the House as a full and 
fair ground for instituting an inquiry. He 
therefore felt it his duty to move the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. Johnstone said, that if there ever 
had been discovered any disposition on 
the part of the court of directors to agree 
to an ainicable arrangement of the dispute 
with the private merchants, the present 
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motion would have been unnecessary. Its 
object was, merely to put to fair trial the 
plan which the marquis Wellesley had 
sanctioned and acted upon. If this plaa 
was to be fairly put to the test for two 
years, the private merchants would be per- 
fectly satisfied. Was, however, any such 
disposition apparent on the face of the 
pense on the table? Certainly not; and 
ience had originated the necessity for the 
motion. The right hon. gentleman, when 
mentioning the subject of the concession 
offered by the court of directors, did not 
seem to understand the nature of the con- 
cession to be granted. He had thought 
that the ships in the Red Sea would be 
amply sufficient for every purpose of the 
pee trade in 1808; but for his part, 

e could not help being of a different opi- 
nion. The House would recollect, that 
40,000 ton of shipping had been originally 
employed in conveying the division of the 
Indian army up the Red Sea. Of these, 
20,000 tons had already returned to dif- 
ferent ports in India, and of the other 
half, a number of ships were disabled, 
while others were discharged, and would 
come home in the ensuing season. So 
that he was afraid, that out of the 20,000 
tons, appropriated for the use of the pri- 
vate trade, there would not be a sufficient 
number of disposeable ships to bring home 
the property vested in the private trade. 
There seemed to be a wish among the 
enemies of the private trade, to represent 
the plan as altogether new; whereas it 
was not new, but had been pursued in the 
several seasons since 1798, when the go- 
vernor general of India had acted upon it 
by sending home private property in ships 
built in the country. After the trial it 
had undergone, he defied any one to point 
out a single inconvenience that had arisen 
from it. It had received the support of 
every one of the company’s servants in 
India, who had acknowledged the benefi- 
cial effects that it was calculated to pro- 
duce. The right hon. gentleman seemed 
to think, that the private trade was solely 
a trade of remittance, and that the capi- 
tal was made up of the saving of the sa- 
laries of the different servants of the com- 
pany in India. This was, however, an 
exceedingly erroneous idea of the nature 
and extent of this important branch of 
trade. He believed the whole amount of 
these savings to be a million and a half 
yearly. Now it was known, that the 
company had bills drawn on Europe to 
this amount, and thus the whole of the 
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sum which was to form the capital of the 

rivate trade was completely absorbed. 
The truth was, that the facilities of navi- 
gation had opened a variety of new chan- 
nels; and the East Indies would have to 
receive, at no remote period, a balance 
in specie. The private trade, indepen- 
dent of all the concerns of the company, 
could not now be estimated at less than an 
annual sum of from four millions and a 
half to five millions sterling. It had been 
‘asked, what were the advantages which 
foreigners possessed in carrying on this 
‘trade, above British subjects? Un- 
doubtedly, if the plan of marquis Welles- 
ley was to be acted upon, and if the pri- 
vate property of British traders was to be 
sent home in ships of the country, instead 
of ships sent out by the company, fo- 
reigners would possess no advantage. 
But, on the other‘hand, if the plan was 
given up, if the company were to send out 
ships to bring home private property, and 
if they were to be allowed to assort and 
manage the cargoes as heretofore, these 
checks went certainly to put the British 
merchant in a far worse situation than 
that in which the foreigner was placed. 
On the subject of colonization, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he was de- 
cidedly hostile to any system which would 
attetapt to colonize our eastern posses- 
sions. He would not say how long we 
could expect to retain our dominions in 
India; but he was a sanguine man, in- 
deed, who could expect our empire there 
to continue for 200 years. It appeared 
to him to be an empire of opinion, chiefly 
inspired by the awe of our first conquest ; 
ahd it was our interest not to pursue a 
plan that might lead the natives to reflect 
upoo their own strength: for which rea- 
son, he thought there was no sound po- 
licy in having a great many Europeans 
settled there; but rather that the plan of 
European settlers should be discouraged, 
because this must have the effect of 
teaching the natives, in time, the force 
of their own natural strength. 

Mr. Wallace said, that the proposition 
of the hon. baronet was evidently calcu- 
lated, through the medium of a commit- 
tee, purporting to examine merely the 
claims of private traders, to introduce a 
discussion relative to every part of our 
Indian affairs; which should be guarded 
against at this time, when speculations 
were indulged respecting the India com- 
pany, which struck at the root of that es- 
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he should vote, in opposition to the pro- 
posal, was, that he held it to be a direct 
attack upon the charter of the India com. 
pany, without any plea of justice or ne- 
cessity. The opinion of Mr. Dundas was 
confidently quoted in this discussion ;- but, 
in his judgment, that opinion went to an 
extent which no reason could be advanced 
to warrant. He, for one, was not pre- 
pared to go so far. From the papers on 
the table he drew his principal argument 
againat the motion; for it appeared, that 
the India company could not be found to 
allow the private trading at all beyond 
the amount of that settled by the act of 

1793, unless it was intended glaringly to — 
entrap their charter. However the ma- 
tion might be disguised, it would tend to 
put the spirit of the act of 1793 in opposi- 
tion to its express letter, and to intro- 
duce a question between public faith and 
public expediency. The principles upon 
which that act was founded, he stated to 
be, to procure to the merchandise. and 
manufactures of the British empire ex- 
clusively the market of India; and to 
maintain the influence and power of the 
company, as interwoven with the power 
of the country, by securing to them alone 
the communication between India and 
Europe. At that time a private trade did 
exist, under the patronage of the com. 
pany, butina crippled state. It was en- 
larged, and wisely, for many reasons. 
Among others, from the state of timber 
in India, andthe demand here, it was de- 
sirable that India-built ships might be al- 
lowed to import it into Great Britain. Ie 
was also desirable to prevent the effects of 
foreign intrigue, and the aggrandisement 
of foreign power in India. That was the 
policy which saved India from the machi- 
nations of France. Now that, by the 
treaty of peace, the French establishments 
were restored, it was more necessary than 
ever to persevere in that system ; for, b 

giving facility to the trade of India wit 

this country, we should make the foreign 
factories scarcely worth maintaining. With 
respect to the danger apprehended from 
colonization in India, it was the most chi- 
merical that could be imagined. Was it 
reasonable to entertain any such appre. 
hensions, ina country under the direction 
of a government so powerful, and sup- 
ported by an immense army? He showed 
that the extension of the private trade 
would be for the advantage of the com- 
pany, by stating, that in 1798, the per- 
centage profit to the company, on goods 
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belonging to private merchants, was 
21. 6s. 9d.; whereas, in 1800, it amount- 
ed to 351. As to the notion, that the re- 
port which the Lascars might give in 
India of their British connexions in Wap- 
ping, tending to subvert the British do- 
minions in India, or to reduce the British 
character, it was too ridiculous to deserve 
a serious answer. He was not inclined 
to join with those who supposed that these 
Lascars would ever be preferred to British 
seamen, for they were not so cheap. He 
applauded the disposition manifested b 
the company to adjust the dispute wit 
the private traders, and hoped the plan 
proposed for the two ensuing years would 
serve as the basis of some future arrange- 
ment. With these views of the subject, 
he would give his decided opposition to 
any proposal endangering the establish- 
ment of the company ; convinced that its 
existence, through the medium of a well- 
regulated monopoly, was essential to the 
security of the state; and that the trans- 
fer of the authority which it possessed to 
the government, would give it a degree of 
over-awing power, that would render the 
existence of the constitution itself ex- 
tremely precarious. 

_ Sir F. Baring said, that the hon. baro- 
net who introduced this question, had 
called it a commercial one, materially in- 
volving the trading rights of this country; 
but he would beg leave to term it a ques- 
tion in support of the claims of an illegiti- 
mate description of traders, ayainst the 
interest and chartered rights of a legal 
and legitimate body, whose interests and 
whose objects must of necessity partici- 
pate in those of the empire; for, in fact, 
under the former description only, could 
he estimate those men in India from whom 
originated this question: they were chil- 
dren rising against their parents—servants 
Jabouring to subvert the interests of their 


masters—creatures who owed every thing | 


that they possessed to the patronage, pro- 
tection, and support of that very company 
whose legal authority and legitimate in- 
terest they now sought to subvert, under 
the pretence of vindicating the commer- 
cial rights of British subjects; but in 
reality with a view to convert this country 
into a colony, and India into a mother 
country, and to lay the foundation of fu- 
ture subversion to the institution of the 
India company, which the legislature of 
this country had so long cherished and 
supported, on the fullest conviction of its 
importance to the prosperity of the Bri- 
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tish empire. For who, he would ask, 
were those “ reputable” authorities from 
whom the hon. baronet derived his in- 
formation on this subject, but the servants 
of the company in India, and their cor- 
il eae in this country, conniving 
with them to wrest, if possible, all the ad- - 
vantage of India commerce out of the 
hands of its legal possessors. The hon. 
baronet had termed the court of directors 
a court of aristocracy, whose authority 
was as dangerous to the true interests of 
the company, as it was to those of this 
country, in relation to the possession of 
India. But he begged leave to vindicate 
the directors from such a charge. Upon 
the introduction of the act of 1798, for 
renewing the charter of the company, a 
principal object avowed by parliament 
was, the promotion of interest to the ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland; 
and on the part of the company, it was 
earnestly desired that the parties inter- 
ested would come forward and state what 
they wished, in order that every reason- 
able claim might be complied with. The 
consequence of which was, that a stipula- 
tion was brought forward by the right 
hon. gentleman who introduced that bill, 
which required that 3,000 tons of shipping 
should be uptaken by the company for 
the purpose of carrying the private trade 
to India, and bringing back produce in 
return. To this the directors agreed, and 
even declared their own indifference as to 
the nation of which such ships should be, 
whether Irish or English. But if any de- 
scription of ships was to be proposed, 
subversive of the principle which was to 
make the river Thames the medium of re- 
ception, or on board of which British sea- 
men were not to be the navigators, the di- 
rectors were prepared decidedly to reject 
it. Any ceparture frum this principle 
would have been injurious to the interests 
of the British navy. _ But if this stipula- 
tion was not made, the persons in India, 
from whom the present question origi- 
nated, would have decidedly rejected Bri- 
tish ships, and have preferred their own 
teak vessels; and instead of confining 
their commerce to the Thames for pro- 
moting the interests of British manufac- 
tures, would have made use of them to 
carry on a trade with all the ports in Eu- 
rope. Such was the conduct of the ser- 
vants of the company in India, who have 
made their fortunes under the proteciion 
of the company. But what was the pre- 
tence of those persons for employing 
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India-built vessels instead of British? 
That they could supply Europe with the 
produce of India upon terms considerably 
cheaper. But what was the proof on the 
contrary? Why, that M. Pellier, a French 
agent, had offered the government in In- 
dia to pay a price for their commodities 
on the spot uate to 10 per cent over 
and above the investment price, and to 
convey them to Europe in French bot- 
toms. How, then, could any individual 
in the private trade pretend that he could 
supply France with India commodities 
cheaper than the India company ?— With 
respect to the nature of the homeward India 
trade, it was, he said, divided under three 
diatinct heads, viz.—1. The foreign trade. 
2. The private trade to the river Thames. 
3. The company’s own trade. By the 
last returns at the India house, it appear- 
ed, that the private trade had increased 
within the last two years, 300,000/.; the 
foreign in a still greater proportion; but 
it was uniformly found, that the trade of 
the company decreased, as that of the 
private traders advanced; and conse- 
quently, their commercial interests were 
injured, not by foreigners, but by their 
own servants. The foreign trade, in fact, 
had increased of late years more than 
ever; but with this difference, that not a 
single article of foreign manufacture was 
consumed in our India settlements, silver 
only being the article in dont de for the 
commodities of the country, while British 
manufactures were the only articles of 
European consumption, and taken in ex- 
change for the produce brought home to 
England.— With respect to shipping, he 
would state the reason why the growth of 
ship timber in this country was not 
greater ; it was, because there was not a 
competition sufficient for its encourage- 
ment. The navy board held out no ade- 
quate inducement for country gentlemen 
to grow their timber to an extraordinary 
size ;and therefore they cut it down only 
at that size when, by competition between 
the navy and the private ship-builders, 
they were sure of a good price; but he 
was convinced that the proposed importa- 
tion of large ships from India, to supply 
our ait was to place the English coun- 
try gentleman in a still worse state than 
before, with regard to the growth of tim- 
ber.~—With respect to the employment of 
Lascars in preference to British seamen, 
such an idea he believed was too ridicu- 
lous to require refutation; but with re- 
spect to that description of seamen 
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brought to this country by the homeward 
bound ships from India, the difference was. 
this—the India company alone had pro- 
vided for them an establishment affording 
them maintenance and protection, and in- 
sured them return to their native country ; 
whereas, it was the interest, and seem- 
ingly the object of the private trader, to 
induce them to desert, and then abandon 
them to their fate. The directors of the 
India company acted on the whole of this 
business, not from any impulse of private 
interest, but from a sense of public duty : 
on that ground, they bowed to no man, 
however high his rank or station, and 
therefore he could not admit the charge 
imputed to them by the hon. baronet, of 
having acted from principles of self inter- 
est upon self-elected authority. But the 
persons from whom the representation of 
the hon. baronet originated — though they 
were viewed by the discernment of lord 
Cornwallis in a just point of view, as ipdi- 
viduals, whose private interests were op- 
posed to those of the company, to whom 
they owed every thing, and as such kept 
at a distance by that noble lord, were, on 
the contrary, taken to the arms of mar- 
quis Wellesley, favoured by his confidence, 
and by him supported, in direct opposi- 
tion to the interests of the company. And 
what was the conduct of those very men 
in the last year? Why, that, acting as 
private traders, their investments being on 
board private ships, which sailed singly, 
they reached India long before the com- 
pany’s fleet, which was obliged to await 
the completion of all their cargoes, and 
sail in company with convoy; by which 
means the private ships had not only fore- 
stalled the markets there before their ar- 
rival, but bought up new freights of coun- 
try goods for remittance to England, to 
forestall them there also. Furnished with 
such privileges as these, the private traders 
enjoyed greater advantages and indul- 
gence than the company under their char- 
ter; for they, in fact, enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of trade, without paying any 
thing for the political expenses of main- 
taining it. But, not contented with a 
participation even on such terms, they 
now made a demand, which, if acceded 
to, nothing more was left to grant, and a 
foundation would be thereby laid for the 
speedy subversion of the company. But, 
however specious the pretences of those 
men, with respect to the cheapness of 
freights on board of India-built ships were, 
they would be rendered completely nu- 
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gatory by the events of peace. The pro- 
ject was taken up in a period of war, and 
in the full contemplation of its continu- 
ance; and it was consequently followed 
up for the present. But it would be 
found, that the consequent abatements in 
the rate of freightage on board British 
vessels, the cessation of all risks from war, 
and the expence of convoy, would so re- 
duce the expences of freight in British 
bottoms, and still more in other vessels of 
Europe, as completely. to do away every 
claim of preference to India-built vessels. 
But, even suppose a preference was still 
due on account of cheapness to India- 
built vessels, he begged to know why the 
India company should be precluded from 
the advantage, under a charter for which 
it so dearly paid?—or why a preference 
should be given to their servants—or, if 
the spirit of the British Navigation act 
was to be rigidly maintained in respect to 
the former, upon what ground of justice 
or expediency was it to be relaxed ia fa- 
vour of the latter? 

Mr. Metcalf said, he should confine his 
observations principally to two points. 
the first was, the suurce from which the 
motion originated. It was from a combi- 
nation, long, insidiously, and clandestinely 
carried on by persons in India, who had 
been the servants of the company, and 
who owed the means they possessed 
solely to the protection of that company. 
These men, aided by accomplices in Eng- 
land, men of no inconsiderable property, 
and amongst whom were men of no mean 
talents, had for a long time set up an in- 
terest, and for many years past carried on 
a trade, directly opposed to the interests 
of their masters; but, not content with 
availing themselves of the privilege of 
tonnage, they availed themselves ot the 
flags of foreign nations, and supplied all 
the countries of Europe with the pro- 
duce of India, to the great injury of 
the company; and to such a pitch 
was this clandestine trade carried, that 
at one time they actually had 50,000 
tons of shipping at Calcutta, under forcign 
flags, ready to carry their commodities to 
every port in Europe, and their settle- 
ments elsewhere; but the spirited con- 
duct of the governor of St. Helena soon 
checked their progress, by seizing several 
of those ships, and sending them for the 
investigation of a court of admiralty, 
many of which were condemned as lawful 
prizes. Having thus lost their interest 
in the conveyance by neutral bottoms, 
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they now came forward with a proposi- 
tion, of carrying on their trade with king- 
land in their own teak ships, and they 
had found means to interest in their 
cause, several men of respectability. 
The object of the hon. baronet was, to 
convey home from India the surplus pro- 
duce purchased by the fortunes of the 
company’s servants; but the mode he 
proposed aimed at nothing less than the 
opening of the privileges of the charter 
to those private traders who were the ob- 
jects of his advocacy; the consequence 
of which which would be, that memorials 
would come from every community of 
traders in Great Britain and Ireland to 
salen ee in the privilege. The legis- 
ature had pledged its faith to the com- 
pany and to the country ; and he trusted 
that that faith would not now be violated,. 
without the fullest proof of its justice and 
necessity. If the charters of the India 
company were to be violated, where 
was the security for those of the Bank of 
England, of the city of London, or the 
many other great charters with whicl> 
the liberty, prosperity, and security of 
the nation were so materially connected ? 

Mr. W. Dundas was unwilling to violate 
the chartered rights of the company, but 
when that company had avowed their 
willingness to concede in favour of pri- 
vate trade, he felt it his duty to close 
with them. An hon. baronet had said, 
that 3,000 tons of shipping was sufficient 
for the conveyance of the private trade 
between England and India; but he 
would ask how this could possibly answer 
for a trade so very much increased since 
the settlement of this regulation? The 
hon. baronet had also asserted, that such 
was the state of opposition between the 
private traders and the company’s interest, 
or the home trade with India, that, in 
proper ier as the former increased, the 
atter always decreased. Unfortunately 
for this assertion, in 1794-5 the sales. 
of the India company amounted to 
5,521,000/.; the private sales to 1,053,000. 
From this period they continued in pro- 
gressive increase till the year 1801-2, when 
the company’s sales were, 7,600,000/.; 
the private sales 2,382,000/., a proof this, 
of the rapid increase in both. 

Mr. Jones denied that the motion, if 
granted, would sacrifice the foreign trade 
of India, or, that it might be used as an 
engine for the destruction of the com- 
pany’s charter. In his opinion, the di- 
rectors had not given due encourage- 
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ment to the private traders, under the act 
of 1793. He entertained no fears with 
respect to the adoption of the proposition, 
nor did he think that by it we should lose 
the sovereignty of the seas. The applica- 
tion was not for an attack upon the char- 
ter, but only for an inquiry into a griev- 
ance, the existence of which was acknow- 
Jedged. The object of the motion was 
fair and laudable ; and its adoption would 
tend to the salvation of the India com- 
pany, and the general prosperity of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the first ground 
on which he should oppose the motion 
was, the charter of the India company, 
which vested in the court of directors, 
the sole control in this affair; and, without 
violating that charter, and with it the 
faith of the nation on which it stood sup- 
ported, it was impossible to comply with 
the motion. If he conceived there was any 
thing in that charter contrary to the pub- 
lic welfare, or that the motion before the 
House was calculated to remove any such 
principle in the privileges of the India 
company, there was no man in the House 
less disposed than he wes to be deterred 
by such cant as the phrase of “ chartered 
rights,” from acceding to the inquiry pro- 
poset. But neither proof nor argument 

iad been adduced to convince him that 
apy necessity for such inquiry existed. 
The bill for renewing the charter of the 
India company had been drawn by an 
able hand; and by this bill a line was 
drawn, by which the limits of private 
and public trade with India were amicably 
adjusted. A regulation was in reality ex- 
acted from the company in favour of pri- 
vate traders, by which 3,000 ton of shipping 
was exclusively appointed for the conveni- 
ence of the private trade; and discretionary 
powers vested in the court of directors to 
extend that quantity, if occasion should 
require. But now an attempt was made 
for opening that bill again to considera- 
tion, in his mind impolitic and unneces- 
tary. Not one single proof was adduced, 
of any injury to any party. How, then, 
were the assertions of the hon. baronet 
ti a ? Not by the public voice, for 
in all England there did not appear to be 
500 persons in support of his opinions. 
A board of control had been appointed 
under the act, and the rates of freight 
pettled, at 15/. per ton outwards, and 5/. 
home, subject to further revision as occa- 
sion might require. But did it ever enter 
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India-built shipping was intended by the 
act? He remembered a proposition of 
the sort being brought forward by the 
company some years ago, and he well 
recollected the general alarm it created 
on both sides the river. What was 
the claim set up by the men who now de- 
manded such a privilege? Why, no pre- 
tence of right, but a pretty plain menace, 
that if you refused them the privilege, 
they were ready to employ the ships of 
rival nations: a menace, which, in hismind, 
did not go to entitle them to much in- 
dulgence from that House. The worthy 
baronet had sanctioned his proposal under 
the name and example of the marquis 
Wellesley. To that nobleman, high in 
character and learning, no man was more 
ready to pay respectful deference than he 
was; and, had the question been one of 
classical research, no man would have more 
cheerfully bowed to the judgment of the 
noble lord. But, upon the subject of po- . 
licy and regulation for the government of 
India, he was not quite so ready to sur 
render his own judgment. The House 
had been told by the right hon. gentleman 
who introduced the East India charter, 
that this country would very shortly derive 
an aid of half a million a year from the 
company. He should have no objection 
to see the money brought forward; but, 
unfortunately for the prophet, his predic- 
tion was yet unfulfilled—He expressed 
his sincere regret that this question 
had been brought forward; for if in 
India, an idea once went forth that the 
servants of the company were able 
to triumph over their masters in an 
appeal to parliament, there was no cal 
culating the mischiefs that might ensue. 
If the use of India shipping was such @ 
tower of strength to the servants of the 
company, why wag it not equally advan 
tageous to the company themselves? But, 
if once granted to the servants, he had the 
most scrious fears for the extent of colo- 
nization in India. For, allowing that the 
agents were to obtain what they wished, 
would their claims end there? Would 
such claimants be content with what they 
now pretended was the full measure of 
their desires? If the charter of the coms 
pany was once attacked and laid open, 
what sccurity would there remain for any 
exclusive privilege or regulation whi 

now existed? If cheapness in the con- 
duct of the trade was the grand argument 
of the agents, consider to what it might 


go:—it might be found out, that the 
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trade was not carried on most advan- 
tageously to the port of London; it 
might be said that greater facilities, that 
cheaper warehouses, &c. could be ob- 
tained at Liverpvol, at Glasgow, or at 
other port of Great Britain or Ireland. 
New applications would be made, me- 
morials and complaints would pour in on 
every side against the obstacles raised 
by the company, and demanding new 
facilities, till the whole system of the 
India company, and the present con- 
nexion of this country with India, was de- 
stroyed. Those claimants would have 
the popular side of the question; they 
would hold out the captivating language of 
bringing all the trade of India to the 
port of London: it would be said, that 
we might easily exclude foreigners from 
patticipating in our advantages ; London, 
they would say, would be rendered the 
emporium of the world; and there would 
not be wanting those who would be 
charmed with those brilliant prospects. 
But, in fact, it was doubtful whether, if 
practicable, it was advantageous that 
foreigners should be deprived of their 
share in the trade. He saw no advan- 
tage in producing that envy and disgust 
among other nations which would render 
peace insecure. Nor, in fact, was it 
passible to exclude foreigners. It was 
proved, that though the private trade 
had increased, the trade of foreign 
nations with British India had increased 
likewise. Complaints had been made 
that the act of 1793 had not succeeded 
In its objects, and that now it was 
necessary to carry its spirit into effect. 
This, indeed, appeared a strange conclu- 
sion. For his part, on the face of it 
there appeared to be ground to think that 
it had succeeded, and that in the very 
point of the private trade. It appeared 
that, in the year previous to the passing 
of that act, the private trade had amounted 
in value to about 800,000/., and now it had 
advanced to 2,300,000/. The danger of 
colonization, the increase of trade had an 
obvious tendency to render greater; the 
company would naturally, therefore, be 
more careful in granting licences for 
residence in theirterritories. But, would 
it not be required that, with the increase 
of trade, a greater number of merchants 
should be in India to carry it on? What 
bounds then could be set to the increase 
of resident merchants in India? It was 
true, that the circumstances of India and 
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every thing was wild and uncultivated, 
In India every thing was made. Besides 
other establishments there was an army; 
and, though the fidelity and merit of that 
army were indisputable, such were the 
habits of the company’s servants, that 
the military, among others, expected to 
profit by any new facilities of trade. 
Houses would be established, and become 
hereditary in India, with immense wealth. 
It was said that capital would find its 
way to England. He did nat doubt that 
it would seek the mother country; but 
ip a new state of things, and new heredi- 
tary commercial establishments, it was 
not so easy to determine which was the 
mother country. The real mother coun- 
try was that where a man resided, that 
where he enjoyed his advantages; and 
surely this view of the case would be 
most natural to those who professed to be 
guided merely by views of cheapness 
and superior gain. But was it nothing 
that English ship-building was to be 
transferred to India? It was pretended, 
that the ship-builders in the Thames 
would be equally benefited by the repair 
of India-built ships coming to the river. 
This, however, was not well founded. 
He found, that out of 200,0001 expen- 
ded one year on ships of this description, 
not 20,0002. was expended in articles that 
really belonged to ship-building.' It was 
a very serious matter that the work of 
the ship-builders at home should be trans- 
ferred to any other quarter. He could 
not consent that India-built vessels should 
be set up in rivalship with our own. 
After the services of our dock-yards at 
home, those concerned in them, might 
have reason to complain, if advantages 
avainst them were given to India-built 
ships; and it ought to be remembered 
how useful, on many oecasions, the dock- 
yards appropriated chiefly to East India 
shipping had been. But with rea 

even to the cheapness of India-built ships, 
he was not convinced. In the price of 
the timber alone could that cheapness 
consist, ag most of the articles of outfit 
were sent out from this country. Upon 
the whole, when he considered the offers 
made by the company, he thought the 
directors did rather too npch than too 
little. Every thing in India depended 
upon the opinion entertained of the com- 
pany’s vigour and firmness. Thew ser- 
vants, he feared, would consider this. 
already as a victory over them. The 


America were very unlike. In America, | court of directors were accused of throw- 
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ing difficulties in the way of the free 
trade; but he rather thought that their 
readiness. to grant facilities produced un- 
reasonable demands. On. the whole, he 
was decidedly against the motion. 

After some farther conversation the 
previous question was put and carried. 


Copy of the Treaty of Alltance between 
Great Britain and the Sublime Porte.] 
Nov. 24. Lord Hawkesbury presented 
the following 


Transtation of Treaty of ALurance be- 
tween his Majesty and the Ottoman 
Porte ; signed at Constantinople, January 
5th, 1799. 


Io the Name of Almighty God !—The con- 
stant and uninterrupted good understanding 
which has ever subsisted between the august 
court of London and the sublime Ottoman 
Porte, as well as the circumstances and situa- 
tion of the war in which the two sovereigns of 
the British and Ottoman empires are engaged, 
in consequence of the perfidious and nume- 
rous aggressions of the French, have inspired 
those sovereigns with a mutual desire to draw 
still closer their ancient bond of friendship : 
And a definitive alliance having already been 
concluded between the Sublime Porte and his 
majesty the emperor of all the Russias, the 
friend and ally of his Britannic majesty, by 
which alliance, founded on the basis of a mu- 
tual tee of their empires, of the re- 
establishment and consolidation of general 
tranquillity, and of the preservation of the 
other powers, it is agreed that his Britannic 
majesty shall be invited toaccede toit: Their 
said majesties, namely, his majesty George 
3rd, king of Great Britain, &c. &c. &c. and 
his imperia] majesty sultan Selim 3rd, the 
most mighty Ottoman cmperor, equally de- 
sirous of contributing to the safety and to the 
interests of their respective subjects, and to 
the re-establishment of the generaltranquillity 
of Europe, have, for these purposes, named 
for their plenipotentiaries; viz. the king of 
Great Britain, on his part, sir William Sidney 
Smith, knight, commander, grand cross of 
the royal military order of the Sword, and 
commodore of his squadron actually in the 
seas of the Levant, and John Spencer Smith, 

uire, his minister plenipotentiary actually 
residing at the sublime Ottoman Porte; and 
his imperial majesty, on his part, the most ex- 
cellent and most honourable Esseid Ibrahim 
Ismael] Bey, distinguished by the title of Cazi 
Asker of Romito, and formerly cadi of Con- 
stantinople, and Ahmed Aatit Reis Effendi, 
who, after paving Tecra communicated 
their full powers in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following articles: 

Art. 1.—His Britannic majesty, connected 
already with his majesty the emperor of Rus- 
aia by the ties of the strictest alliance, accedes 
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by the present treaty, to the defensive alliance 
which has just been concluded between his 
majesty the Ottoman emperor and the empe- 
ror of Russia, as faras the stipulations thereof 
are applicable to the local circumstances of 
his cmpire, and of that of the sublime porte: 
And his majesty the Ottoman emperor enters 
reciprocally by this treaty into the same en- 
gagements towards his Britannic majesty, so 
that there shall exist for ever between the 
three empires, by virtue of the present defen- 
sive treaty, and of the alliances and treaties 
which already subsist, peace, good under- 
standing, and perfect friendship, as well b 

sea as land, so that for the future the friends 
of one of the partics shall be the friends of 
the two others ; and the enemies of one shall, 
in like manner, be considered as such by the 
others. On this account the two high con- 
tracting parties promise and engage to come 
to a frank and mutual understanding inal] af- 
fairs in which their reciprocal safety and tran- 
quillity may be interested, and to adopt, by 
common consent, the neccessary measures to 
Oppose every project hostile towards them- 
selves, and to effectuate general tranquillity. 

2. In order to give to this alliancea full and 
entire effect, the two high contracting parties 
mutually guarantee to each other their pos- 
sessions; His Britannic majesty guarantees 
all the possessions of the Ottoman empire, 
without exception, such as they stood imme- 
diately before the invasion of the French in 
Egypt: And his majesty the Ottoman empe- 
ror guarantees all the possessions of Great 
Britain, without any exception whatever. 

3. Notwithstanding the two contracting 
parties reserve to themselves the full right of 
entering into negotiation with other powers, 
and to conclude with them whatever treatics 
their interests may require, yet they mutually 
bind themselves in the strongest manner, that 
such treaties shall not contain any condition 
which can ever produce the least detriment, 
injury, or prejudice, to either of them, or affect 
the integrity of their dominions ; on the con- 
trary, they promise to regard and preserve, to 
their utmost, their reciprocal honour, safety, 
and‘ advantage. 

4. In every case of an hostile attack upon 
the dominions of one of the contracting par- 
ties, the succours which the other is tu furnish 
shall be regulated by the principles of good 
faith, and in conformity with the close friend- 
ship subsisting between the two empires, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case. 

5. Whenever the two contracting parties 
make common cause either with all theic 
forces, or with the succours furnished by vir- 
tue of this alliance, neither party shall make 
either peace, or a durable truce, without com- 

rising the other in it, and without stipulating 
or its safety ; and in case of an attack against 
one of the two parties in hatred of the stipu- 
lations of this treaty, or of their faithful exe- 
cution, the other party shall come to its assis- 
tance in the manner the most useful and the 
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most conformable to the common interest, 
according to the exigency of the case. 
6. The two high contracting parties have 
agreed and resolved, that when their fleets, 
squadrons, ships, and other vessels of war, 
shal] meet, they shall salute each other, at- 
tention oe paid on both sides, in order to 
begin the salute, to the superiority of rank of 
the commanders, manifested by the flag of 
command ; and in case of an equality of rank 
No salute shall be made. The salute shall be 
answered by the same number of guns as 
were fired by the party first saluting. Boats 
shall be reciprocally sent upon these occa- 
sions for the purpose of concerting the mode 
of salute, in order to avoid all misunderstand- 
ing. 
7. The trophies, and all the plunder taken 
from the enemy, shall be the property of the 
troops making such capture. 
- §. The two high contracting parties being 
actually engaged in war ml the common 
enemy, have agreed to make common cause, 
and not to conclude any peace or truce but by 
common consent, as it has been stipulated in 
the fifth article ; so that on the one side the 
Sublime Porte, notwithstanding the cessation 
of the actual attack directed against her domi- 
nions, shall be bound to continue the war, 
and to remain attached to the cause of her 
august allies, until the conclusion of a peace 
fe and honourable, as well for them as for 

aerself; and, on the other side, his Britannic 
majesty, shall be equally bound not to make 
peace with the common enemy without pro- 
viding for the interests, the honour, and the 
safety of the Ottoman empire. 

9. The two allies, making thus common 
cause, promise to communicate to each other 
their intentions relative to the duration of the 
war, and to the conditions of peace, govern- 
ing themselves by just and equitable principles, 
and having an understanding with each other 
in this respect. 

10. In order to render more efficacious the 
succour to be furnished on both sides during 
the war, according to the spirit of the present 
treaty of alliance, the two high contracting 
parties will concert together upon the opera- 
tjons most suitable to be made in order to 
render abortive the pernicious designs of the 
enemy in general, and especially in Egvpt, 
and to destroy their commerce in the seas of 
the Levant, and in the Mediterranean; and 
tor this purpose his majesty the Ottoman em- 
peror engages not only to shut all his ports, 
without exception, against the commerce of 
the enemy, butlikewise toemploy againstthem 
in his dominions (and in order to prevent the 
execution of their ambitious projects)an army, 
consisting at least of 100,000 men, and even 
to augment it, in case of need, to the extent of 
his whole forces; he shall also put his naval 
forces in a state of preparation to act in con- 
cert with those of his allies in the seas above- 
mentioned ;—and his Britanic majesty, on his 
Part, reciprocally engages himself to employ 
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in the same seas, a naval force always equal 
to that of the enemy, to annoy them; and to 
act in concert with the fleets of his allies, in 
order to impede the execution of their plans, 
and especially to prevent any attack upon 
the dominions or provinces of the Ottoman 
empire. 

11. In as much as the presence of the Bri- 
tish forces in the seas of the Levant has for 
its principal object the defence of the Ottoman 
coasts, and that desertion by weakening the 
means, must unavoidably hurt the cause, the 
two high contracting powers promise not to 
tolerate it under any pretext or motive. 

12. Notwithstanding the two high con- 
tracting parties desire to maintain these en- 
gagements in force as long as possible, never- 
theless, as circumstances might in time re- 
quire some change, it is agreed to fix the 
term of eight years for this definitive treaty 
of defensive alliance, to be computed from the 
day of the ratifications being exchanged. At 
the expiration of this term, the two parties, 
shall enter into amicable explanations for the 
renewal of it, conforming themselves to the 
then situation of affairs. 

13. The present treaty of defensive alliance 
shall be ratified by his majesty the king of 
Great Britain, and his majesty the emperor of 
the Ottomans; and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Constantinople in three months, 
or sooner, if possible. 


In Witness whereof, we, the undersigned 
ministers plenipotentiary aforesaid, have 
signed the present treaty of alliance; and 
have afhxed to it the seal of our arms, 
together with that of his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s legation at the Sublime Ottoman 
Port. Done at Constantinople the fifth of 
January 1799. 

(L.S.) Wiriram Sipney SMITH. 

(L. S.) J. Spencer Suir. 

(L.S.) Ipranim Ismaen Bey. 

(L. 8.) Aumep Aatirr Reis Errenpr. 


On the 15th of December, both Houses 
adjourned for a week, and which mode 
was continued until the 19th of January, 
1802, without any business of importance 
being agitated. On that day, the earl of 
Carlisle, in the Lords, pressed upon the 
attention of that House, the very great 
uneasiness which these short and repeated 
intermissions of the meetings of parlia- 
ment had upon the people at large. He 
insisted, that it was the duty of ministers 
to assign their motives for adjourning 
that House so often. He wishcd to be 
informed, whether ministers had known 
of the intention of France to send a vast 
armament from that country to the West 
Indics before the signing of the definitive 
treaty of peace? Whether that was done 
in consequence of an agreement between 
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the two countries? and, whether his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had taken the necessary 
precautions to guard against the conse- 
quences that might follow from the French 
having such a force in the West Indies ? 
But it was not alone the great accession 
of force to France in that quarter of the 
world which was to be dreaded, the power 
of Spain would be vastly augmented ; five 
Spanish ships of the line sailed from 
Brest with the French fleet, and under 
the protection of its flag; which, added 
to nine, the Spanish force at the Havan- 
nah, would render that power truly for- 
midable. And all this was done before 
it was known whether Great Britain had 
made peace with Spain or not; because, 
his lordship added, for any thing we knew 
to the contrary, we were still at war with 
that power. He could find no document 
by which he was to canclude that we were 
at peace with her; and that, therefore, he 
wished his majesty’s ministers would sa- 
tisfy the public upon that head. He 
wished then to ask ministers, whether we 
were at peace with Spain or not? To 
that part of the preliminary treaty by 
which the island of Trinidad was ceded to 
this country, it did not appear that the 
eonsent of Spain had either been asked or 
obtained, No negotiation was carried on, 
nor treaty ented into between any Spa- 
nish and British minister. Was it not 
necessary then to know how we actually 
stood with respect to that country ?—Lord 
Pelham, in reply, informed the House, 
that it was in consequence of a previous 
understanding between Great Britain and 
France, that the armament lately sailed 
from Brest; that that fleet had a parti- 
cular destination and a specific object in 
view, and that it could not be contrary to 
the interests of Great Britain if it suc- 
eeeded in its object.—Mr. Elliot, in the 
House of Commons, on the same day, 
and upon the same grounds with lord Car- 
lisle, attacked the ministry. He took a 
view of the consequences which the sail- 
ing of the Brest leet was likely to pro- 
duce on the progress and conduct of the 
pending negotiation. Should war recom- 
mence, he said, the French might strike 
an immediate and dangerous blow in some 
of our most important colonial posses- 
sions. They had now the means of doing 
so, though it was probable they would 
delay the execution of their hostile de- 
signs. They would probably postpone 
the accowplishment of their ulterior ob- 
jects of aggrandiscment, until they had 
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secured the vast cessions which the preli- 
minary treaty had proposed that we should 
make them. Until then, France might 
allow us to eney peace, while we should 
be obliged to keep up an expensive esta- 
blishment in the West Indies, to guard 
against her machinations. ‘* Such was 
the peace we were to enjoy; a peace de- 
lusive and insecure; a peace which would 
Operate to put France in possession of 
that which she had so long sought, a naval 
force, which he much feared would en- 
able her to accomplish that in which all 
her hopes and wishes centered; that 
which all her exertions, intrigues, and 
state papers for years back have been con- 
trived and calculated to produce; namely, 
what she called the liberty of the seas; 
but which would be, in fact, the annibila- 
tion of the commerce and consequence of 
Great Britain.” Mr. Chancellor Adding- 
ton and lord Hawkesbury reduced the de- 
fence of the measures of administration, 
on the point alluded to, to two heads; 
first, that the sailing of the French fleet 
manifested no hostile purpose, and that 
proeuy to its having sailed, that there 

ad been a communication with the Bri- 
tish government upon the subject; and, 
secondly, that ministers had not neg- 
lected to take every precautionary mea- 
sure to guard against any prejudicial ef- 
fects that might be apprehended. For 
the fact of both these assertions, they 
claimed the confidence of the House, as 
at present it was too delicate a matter 
upon which to enter into a full explana- 
tion.— Repeated adjournments of the sit- 
ting of parliament still continued to fill 
up the anxious interval which occurred 
until the signature of the definitive treaty. 
The death of the earl of Clare, lord high 
chancellor of Ireland, caused a vacancy in 
the chair of the House of Commons, his 
majesty having been pleased ta appoint 
sir John Mitford, the Speaker, to fill up 
that high office. 


Mr. Speaker Mitford resigns.| Feb. 
9, 1802.° Mr. Ley, the clerk at the table, 
acquainted the House, that he had, 
this morning, received a letter from Mr. 
Speaker ; which he read to the House as 
follows : 

«© Palace-yard, Oth Feb. 1802. 

‘Sir; His majesty having been graci- 
ously pleased to signify his intention of 
appointing me chancellor of Ireland, it 
has become my duty to resign the chair 
of the House of Commons; which I re- 
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qeest you to communicate to the House, 
at their meeting this day. I must entreat 

rou at the same time to express to them, 
in the strongest terms, the regret with 
which I quit the high situation to which 
their favour had raised me ; and my grati- 
tude for their constant and kind assistance 
and support, in my humble attempts to dis- 
charge the arduous duties of that impor- 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


tant office. 
‘6 John Ley, esq. JoHN MITFORD.” 
&c. &c. &c.” 


After which, and before any member 
spoke, the mace was brought into the 
House by the serjeant, and laid under the 
en Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer acquainted the House, that his 
under the circumstances referred 
Speaker's Letter, gives leave to 
this House to proceed to the choice of a 
new Speaker ; and that it is his majesty’s 
pleasure that this House should present 
their Speaker on Thursday next, in the 
House of Peers, for his royal approbation. 


Mr. Abbot Chosen Speaker.] Feb. 10. 
The Serjeant having brought the Mace, 


table. 


majesty 
to i Mr. 


and laid it under the table, 
The Master of the Rolls (sir W. Grant) 


rose and said:—Mr. Ley; the event 
which was yesterday announced to the 
House renders it necessary for us to sup- 
ply the vacancy, in the office of Speaker, 
which that event has occasioned. It is 
impossible not to regret that we should 


s0 soon be deprived of the services of one, 


who, in the short time that he has filled 
the Chair, has so amply justified the 


choice that placed him in it. Indeed, 
with knowledge so various and so pro- 
fuund, with informatign at once so accu- 
rate and so extensive, as he possessed, he 
could not fail to do credit to that situa- 
tion, even difficult as his predecessor had 
made it for any man to appear in it to ad- 
vantage. 
he be lost to our immediate service, a great 
and valuable portion of the empire is 
about to enjoy the benefit of his talents 
in its first place of judicial magistracy. 
How he will fill that place, can be no 
doubt with those who know, that in the 
whole compass of legal science, there is 
nothing which his capacious mind has not 
embraced, from the minutest rules of fo- 
rensic practice, to the most enlarged 
principles of general jurisprudence. For- 
tunately for the country the talents it 
produces are adequate to the various ser- 
vices h it requires. The House 
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abounds with knowledge and ability of 
every description. Yet I believe that, on 
such occasions as the present, gentlemen 
naturally turn their thoughts towards a 
few, as more peculiarly qualified, by their 
studies, and pursuits, for the discharge of 
the duties of the Chair. Among those to 
whom our attention is thus directed, it 
may not be easy to find decisive motives 
of preference; but by our choice, it is 
eminent, not exclusive fitness that is im- 
plied. From our selection of one, it is 
not to be inferred, that there are not 
ethers who would honourably and ably 
discharge the same trust if they were 
invested withit. If a knowledge of the 
laws and constitution of our country—if 
a thorough acquaintance with our parlia- 
mentary history, and with those records 
in which are treasured up, as well the 
rules and usages that govern our proceed- 
ings, as the principles and practices which 
have gradually developed themselves in 
the admirable constitution we now enjoy 
-—~if a constant endeavour to direct the 
attention of the House to measures of 
great national utility, and an active and 
persevering industry in aunt those 
measures into effect when adopted by the 
House—if a firmness and an integrity 
that ensure upright conduct and impartial 
decision—if these be qualifications for the 
high station which is now vacant, I am 
convinced that the gentleman whom [| 
mean to propose for the consideration of 
the House possesses eminent fitness for 
that station—for that these qualifications 
do belong to him will, I lope, be admitted, 
when I say that Mr. Abbot is the gentle- 
man to whom I allude. All who have 
sat in the House with that right hon. 
gentleman, have witnessed the extent and 
the value of his laboura. They have seen 
that his parliamentary life has been one 
continued series of useful exertion. To 
that exertion the public is already indebt- 
ed for several beneficial arrangements. 
In collecting the materials, and laying the 
foundation of many others, he has been 
mainly instrumental. If such have been 
the spontaneous efforts of his zeal asa 
private member of parliament, what may 
we not expect from that zeal, when di- 
rected to the performance of high official 
duties, and stimulated by the animating 
influence of illustrious examples? I move, 
Sir, “ That the right hon. Charles Abbot 
do take the Chair as Speaker.” 

Mr. Baker took great pleasure in se- 
conding the motion. He had witacssed 
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in the right hon. gentleman proposed to 
fill the chair, the most careful investiga- 
tion of subjects the most intricate and 
laborious, and the frequent exertion of 
qualities the most essential to the dis- 
charge of the high duty which he was now 
proposed to fill. He came most happily 
recommended by the temper, moderation, 
and steadiness with which he had not only 
made the arrangements he had engaged 
in, but with which he had met the difficul- 
ties and the objections which he had to 
encounter in their prosecution. There 
was another circumstance which should 
also recommend him to the choice of the 
House; Mr. Abbot was at a time of life 
which permitted the House to look for his 
continuing long in the office; a circum- 
stance which should not tobe overlooked, 
as frequent changes were apt to obstruct 
the progress of public business. 

Mr. Sheridan said:—When the right 
hon. gentleman, now appointed to a very 
high office, was as @ proper person 
to fill the chair of this House, I had the 
misfortune to differ from those by whom 
he was proposed, and I proposed another. 
I will not mention the removal of that 
person without joining in the commenda- 
tions bestowed on him, or without declar- 
ing that I think his present appointment 
a public benefit. Having, been of a dif- 
ferent opinion from these by whom that 
gentleman was proposed, i should act 
wrong if I did not now hold a similar 
conduct; for the same motives remain. 
In pursuing this conduct, I disclaim all 

ersonal opposition. I join most warmly 
in the praises bestowed on the right hon. 
gentleman already preposed ; but I cannot 
help condemning the practice of looking 
only to the law for pereons to fill our 
chair. It was anciently the custom to 
look to individuals not holding offices de- 
pendent on the {scares of the crown. It 
1s the undoubted right of the crewn to dis- 
e of all offices dependent on the crown ; 
ut itis the right of the House to ap- 
point its Speaker, and the House oug 
to be jealous of the disposal of an appoint- 
ment peculiarly its own. Ifthe House 
concurs always in appointing persons 
holding offices under government, it seems 
to me to be in some degree deferring to 
the crown. I believe the right hon. gen- 
tleman now proposed holds a place under 
the crown; but possibly he has resigned 
it. I have at one time said, that such re- 
signations were not quite so decorous. 
Ic seems to be presuming too much on 
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the certainty of bemg appointed to hold a 
nomination equivalent to an election.. It 
is not so honourable in the House to seem 
to accept their Speaker from the nomina- 
tion of a minister. I wish that we should 
stand free from the suspicion, and choose 
for ourselves; and I have no doubt that 
we can find persons fully qualified to fill 
the chair, without looking to that legal 
knowledge which is by no means requisite 
in order to fill it with dignity and impar- 
tiality. I have no doubt that we can find 
persons so qualified, independent of the 
crown, and free from party connexion. 
As to age, that indeed would be a materiat 
recommendation of the right hon. gentle- 
man, if death alone were to remove him 
from the chair; but we have now had 
sufficient experience of the gentlemen of 
the law, to know that, though they call 
this the height of their ambition, yet, if 
if any thing higher should be offered to 
them, they leave us to lament the loss of 
their experience and abilities. It is under 
these impressions, that [ propose Mr. 
Charles Dundas; at the same time assur- 
ing the right hon. gentleman proposed on 
the other side, that if he shall be elected, 
as, from the quarter from whence he is 
proposed I have no doubt he will be, his 
exertions in the chair shall have my cor- 
dial support. 

Lord George Cavendish seconded the 
motion. He acknowledged that Mr. Ab- 
bot possessed all the qualifications that 
had been ascribed to him, but he objected 
to his election, because he had so recently 
held an office under the crown. The 
same objection could not be urged against 
his hon. friend, whose other virtues and 
qualifications were so well known, that it 
was unnecessary for him to detain the 
House by enumerating them. 

Mr. Courtenay was giad to see the mo- 
tion seconded by the noble lord, and 
fully concurred in the eulogium bestowed 
on the late Speaker, whose conduct in 
the chair had acquired him the unanimous 
approbation of the House. Neither did 
he doubt but that the learned gentleman 
who was proposed to succeed him, would 
exert similar abilities, when once placed 
in office. His occult qualities might then 
burst forth in all their lustre, though no 
person before had suspected their exist- 
ence. Yet, with all these qualities to re. 
commend him, he could not help thinking 
that there was another gentleman in the 
House (Mr. Addington) who possessed 
still more appropriate talents for the office, 
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and whom the House would no doubt re- 
joice to see again in the chair. But it 
might be objected, that that gentleman 
already filled a very high political situa- 
tion, from which he could not be removed 
without imminent danger to the public 
service. This objection was, however, 
easily to be got over, for the gentleman 
now proposed for the chair would, with 
perhaps equal ability, fill that high minis- 
terial office ; for great offices had a won- 
derful power in bringing out latent talents, 
which even the possessors did not dream 
that they possessed, until thus placed in 
an eminent station. There was a certain 
friction connected with a great place, that 
elicited a blaze of abilities equal, if not 
superior, to the office itself. Besides, the 
ofice of Speaker disentangled the mind 
from all the shackles of partiality; the 
practice of that impartiality begot a prin- 
ciple which made a man stifle even his 

rivate wishes ; and if he afterwards passed 
into a greater situation, he carried that 

rinciple of impartiality along with him. 
This the House must have seen realized 
very recently ; for this habit of the chair 
so prevailed of late with a right hon. gen- 
tleman (whom he wished to see again in 
that office) that after several hours con- 
- test, it was impossible to say whether that 
right hon. gentleman, on the occasion al- 
luded to, was more disposed to support 
his old friends or his new allies. Perhaps, 
however, there might be some parliamen- 
tary impediment in the way of his re- 
election to the place of Speaker: if so, 
Mr. Ley would explain. All that he had 
in view was to see every man in the station 
for which he was best fitted. 

Mr. Abbot said:—In offering myself to 
the notice of the House upon the present 
occasion, it is impossible that 1 should 
not feel the strongest emotions of respect 
to the House, and gratitude to my friends. 
But I cannot persuade myself that the 
partiality and kindness of my hon. friends, 
who have stood forward to-day, can be 
accepted by the House as proofs of my 
fitness for the high and honourable office 
which is now vacant. To reflect upon 
the learning, the talents, and the virtues 
which have for so many centuries succes- 
sively dignified that Chair, must fill any 
man with a just apprehension of his own 
insufficiency to execute its various duties 
with the dignity and ability which so im- 
portant a trust demands. If, indeed, an 
ardent Zeal for the constitution, a rooted 
attachment to the privileges of this House, 
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and a sincere admiration of its invaluable 
forms of proceeding, may be considered 
as sufficient qualities for such a choice,— 
I believe they belong in common to every 
member of this House :—and so far un- 
questionably, if the House shall think fit 
to grant its indulgent support to any of its 
members in that high 1? he may ac- 
complish much ; although if that support 
be withheld, or withdrawn, his best en- 
deavours will be ineffectual. 1 have only 
to add, that my humble services are at the 
disposal of the House; and whether they 
shall be pleased to accept, or reject them, 
no event can diminish my respect for its 
determinations. be ad 

Mr. Charles Dundas frankly confessed 
that, in point of abilities, he could not 
come in competition with the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. His habits of 
life precluded him from such pretensions. 
They were the habits of a country gen- 
tleman, who aimed at nothing more than 
honestly doing the business of his consti« 
tuents in parliament. The eminent talents 
which distinguished the two hon. gentle- 
men who had lately filled the chair, had 
given him a full idea of the great qualities 
necessary to the discharge of such an 
arduous duty, and made him sensible that 
he was incapable of the same exertion. 
He hoped, therefore, he should be per- 
mitted to decline an office which he was 
not qualified adequately to fill, and that 
the hon. gentleman who made the motion 
in his favour would withdraw it. 

Mr. Ormsby said, it was highly gratify- 
ing to Irishmen, that his majesty had been 

leased to reward, with a high situation 
in Ireland, a right hon. gentleman who 
had been so eminent for his political ser- 
vices in this country; and at the same 
time he must observe, that by the vote of 
that day, the sister kingdom would lose 
as useful and persevering a friend, as ever 
had the management of her affairs. The 
right hon. gentleman now proposed to fill 
that chair, had shown as much zeal to 
promote the best interests of Ireland as 
ever any man had done; the whole island 
was unanimous in his praise. 

The question being put by the clerk, 
“That the right hon. Charles Abbot do 
take the Chair of this House, as 8peaker,” 
was agreed to. Whereupon Mr. Abbot 
was conducted to the chair by the master 
of the Rolls and Mr. Baker; where, stand- 
ing upon the upper step of the chair, he 
again addressed himself to the House, and 
made his respectful acknowledgments to 
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the House, for the high honour conferred 
upon him; and assured the House that it 
should be his constant endeavour to merit 
their good opinion, by a diligent and im- 
artial discharge of his duty. And then 
e sat down in the chair; and the mace 
Noles before lay under the table) was 
aid, by the serjeant, upon the table. And 
Mr. Secretary at War congratulated Mr. 
Speaker elect. After which the House 
adjourned. On the following day, Mr. 
Abbot was ‘eee in the House of 
Peers, for the royal approbation, and 
approved of by the king. 


King’s Message respecting the Civil 
List.] Feb.15. Mr. Chancellor Adding- 
¢on presented the following Message from 
his Majesty: 

_  Grorce RB. 

‘‘ His Majesty feels great concern in 
acquainting the House of Commons, that 
the provision made by edraeebde for de- 
fraying the expenses of his household and 
civil government has been found inade- 
shag to their support.—A_ considerable 

ebt has in consequence been unavoidably 
incurred, an account of which he has 
ordered to be laid before this House.— 
His Majesty relies with confidence on the 
zeal aid affection of his faithful Commons, 
that they will take the same into their 
early consideration, and adopt such mea- 
sures as the circumstances may appear to 
them to require. ~ Rk.” 

The Message was ordered to be referred 
to a Committee of Supply; and on the 
following day, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, by command of his majesty, pre- 
sues the accounts respecting the civil 

ist. 


Debate tn the Commons on appointing a 
Committee to consider the Civil List Ac- 
counts.) Feb.17. Mr. Chancellor Ad- 
dington rose and said:—Sir; I rise in 
‘pursuance of notice, to move that the 
several accounts relative to the expendi- 
ture of the civil list, be referred to a com- 
mittee. If I were to follow the practice 
usually adopted upon these occasions, I 
should merely move, that the said accounts 
be referred to acommittee of supply. But 
it appears to me to be due to the House, 
-to the public, and to his majesty himself, 
that the circumstances which have occa- 
sioned such an accumulation of debts as 
Sppears upon these accounts should be 
fully investigated, as I am thoroughly 
convinced, if it should be the pleasure of 
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the House to appoint the committee, that 
the result will convince every member 
that the causes which have occasioned 
this accumulation were, ina great degree, 
unavoidable. It will be recollected, that 
sixteen years have now elapsed since the 
arrangements and schedules were made, 
with reference to the various branches of 
the civil list to be provided for by parlia- 
ment. Let the House recollect what has 
been the operation of the numerous arti- 
cles of expenditure of which that civil 
list is composed. Let gentlemen advert to 
their own domestic concerns, and they 
will not be at a loss to account for a very 
large portion of that debt, the particulars 
of which are submitted to the House in 
these accounts. Sir, it would be incon- 
sistent with the purpose for which the 
committee is to be appointed, if I were 
to enter intu an enumeration of the re- 
ceipts or expenditure of the civil list. All 
I wish is, that the House should go to the 
inquiry without any preconceived opinion, 
with respect to the nature of the debt, or 
the circumstances which have led to its 
accumulation. If the committee should 
be appointed, when the report shall have 
been made, I should wish the discussion 
should be as minute and ample as the im- 
portance of the subject undoubtedly re- 
quires. At present I shall move, ‘ That 
a committee be appointed, to take into 
consideration the several accounts which 
were yesterday presented to the House 
by Mr. Chanccllor of the Exchequer, by 
his majesty’s command, relating to his 
majesty’s civil list; and that they do ex. 
amine the said accounts, and report the 
same, as they shall appear to them, toge- 
ther with their observations thereupon, 
to the House.” | | 
Mr. Manners Sutton (Solicitor General 
to the Prince of Wales) said:—I hope, 
Sir, it will not be deemed improper in me 
to state to the House a circumstance 
relative to the affairs of his royal highness 
the prince of Wales, which appears to me 
neccessary to be mentioned. It is well 
known, that the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall are a part of the revenucs of 
the crown, till the birth of the eldest son 
of the king; and that on the birth of such 
eldest son the title becomes immediately 
vested in him as proprietor of the duchy, 
with all the rights, immunities, and privi- 
leges belonging to the same. Of course, 
these revenues are a fund to be secured 
during the minority of the prince of 
Wales, for hig benefit, In the present 
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instance, these funds were not so applied, 
but were applied in aid of the civil list, 
which must have been increased from 
other sources if these funds had not 
existed. Therefore, in taking the account, 
though it may be said to be a question 
between his majesty and the prince of 
Wales, yet in reality, the question arises 
between the prince ‘of Wales and the 
public. The public have received that 
revenue which was the property of the 
prince of Wales. If that could be a 
question between his majesty and the 
prince of Wales, I know his royal high- 
ness would readily consent to forego much 
of his right—he would sacrifice any thing 
to the feelings of his majesty on such a 
subject. The House may rest assured, 
that what I have stated are the genuine 
sentiments of the prince of Wales; but, 
Sir, this is certainly not a question be- 
tween his majesty and his royal highness 
it is a claim he has on the public, for that 
which the public have received and not 
accounted for. When I state that the 
prince of Wales has an undoubted right 
to the dukedom of Cornwall, I state it 
not on my own opinion, but I speak from 
the concurrent testimony of many of the 
most eminent men in the profession of the 
law; aad particularly of one of the 
most experienced and fearned men at the 
bar, I mean Mr. Mansfield, who in con- 
currence with another gentleman of equal 
celebrity, has given the most decided opi- 
nion in favour of the right. I am aware, 
that some years ago, when this question 
was likely to be agitated, two very high 
and* distinguished persons expressed 
doubts as to the right; but if the same 
state of facts had been laid before the 
Jearned gentleman to whom [ havealluded, 
and my learned friend on my left hand, 
they would not, I am persuaded, have ex- 
pressed any doubt as‘ to the right of the 
prince of Wales to the revenue of his 
own property. The amount of this re- 
venue, from the year 1762, the period of 
the birth of the prince of Wales, to the 
year 1783, when his royal highness came 
of age, is little short of 400,000/. Cal- 
culating this fund, with the rate of in- 
terest, 1t would have amounted, upon a 
fair estimation, to 900,000/. I do not 
mean to say, that some deduction should 
not be made on account of the expenses 


of the prince of Wales during his mi-: 


nority—for this I deduct 12,000). a-year, 
granted out of the civil list, and 6,000/. 


more provided out ot his majesty’s privy’ 
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purse. Whether the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall were applicable to the prince 
of Wales as an establishment for him tilf 
the year 1781, or not, yet, giving credit 
for the deduction and the allowance by 
his majesty, there would still remain, due 
to his highness, for the residue of the 
revenue of his duchy asum of at least 
between 6 and 700,000/. Now, Sir, in 
the several provisions made for the esta- 
blishment of the prince of Wales, as heit 
apparent ‘to thé crown, this was never 
taken’ into consideration ; and 1 am con- 
vinced, it never’ could have been con- 
sidered that any of the supplies voted by 
the House to his royal highness were in- 
tended as a satisfaction, in lieu of the ree 
venue of the duchy of Cornwall. If I 
am not in an error, the account will 
stand thus: In 1781, there was a sum 
of 60,0002. voted to. defray those ex- 
penses which occur to every one in the 
outset of life, and ‘naturally ‘td ‘be ex- 
ected with regard to the heir apparent. 
n 1787, there was a further sum ‘of 
160,000/. and 20,000/. for completing 
Carlton-house. In 1795, there was a 
sum of 20,000. granted for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the mar- 
riage of his royal highness with the 
princess Caroline. The whole of this 
amounts to 260,000/.; and with respect 
to those items which relate to Carlton- — 
house, the money ought not to be con- 
sidered as spent bythe prince of Wales, as 
it was Jaid out in the completion of a 
building in which the public has an in- 
terest. This will reduce the sum received 
by his royal highness to about 240,000/. 
a sum very short of what he is entitled to. 
I have certainly not taken ‘into this cal- 
culation the annual income voted by par- 
liament to the prince of Wales. It would 
be very unreasonable, indeed, that the 
income of his royal highness should be 
diminished, because he happens to be a 
creditor of the public. If we compare 
the income granted to the present heir 
apparent, with that which was allotted by 
parliament to-his predecessor, the father 
of his majesty, it will be found that, with 
reference to the different periods, the 
amount is nearly the same. In 174%, the 
sum of 100,000/. a-year was granted to 
his royal highness bredetick prince of 
Wales. He was then only twenty-four 
years of age; and it was stated, that an 
income to such an extent was not entirely 
necessary to defray his expenses, but to 
enable him to support his rank and dig- 
7 ' lI: 
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nity. The income to the present prince 
of Wales. was, in 1783, 50,0007. In 1787 
it was increased to 60,000/., and in 1795 
to 120,0002., of which 70,000/. a-year was 
_ appropriated, ; by, act of parliament, to the 
liquidation of hig debts, Every one knows 
how much his royal highness has reduced 
every expense in his establishment. I 
think, when I state what has been, and is, 
the income of the present prince of Wales, 
and compare it with what was the income 
of his prandfatber, prince Frederick,— 
when I state, that in 1742, 100,000/. was 
not thought too much for those necessa- 
ties and luxuries which a prince has a 
right to expect, it will not be conceived, 
by any one, that the income of his royal 
highness bas been increased on account 
of any debt supposed to be due to his 
royal highness from the public. I hope, 
Sir, in making thie statement, I have not 
said any thing that for a moment may 
excite an idea, that bis royal highness has 
authorised me to express, on his part, any 
disappointment or digsatisfaction, or that 
he means to make the least iii eae of 
the proceedings of parliament with regard 
to him; on the contrary, I know his royal 
highness feels impressed with gratitude 
for the obligations he owes to this House. 
I am eae he is satisfied, that, when- 
ever his interest bas been the subject of 
deliberation, the House has discharged its 
duty.to the public and to himself. I have 
beea anxiaqus to state thus much, that the 
Howse and the public should be in full 
possession of the fact. It is important to 
the prince of Wales, that the public should 
know, that great as are the expenses im- 
posed on him by his high rank and illus- 
trious Situation, they have not fallen heavy 
on the people of the country, or added to 
the distress and difficulty of the times. 
Looking, Sir, to the accounts, and con- 
sidering them in the point of view in which 
I have submitted them to the House, I 
‘am convinced it will be found, that his 
royal highness has not received more than 
he is entitled to, but that a considerable 
balance is due to him, and that he is the 
creditor, and not the debtor, of the public. 
I have been desirous of removing any 
wrong impression which might have been 
entertained with respect to that illustrious 
personage, in whose honour and welfare 
every well-affected man in the kingdom is 
0 deeply coreg emits I hope I have said 
nothing that has the remotest tendency 
either to embarrass the present govern- 
ment, or to reflect upon the conduct of 
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the former. _.As to the rights of the prince 
of Wales to the revenues of the dukedom 
of Cornwall, though they unquestionably 
exist, yet I admit it is not the business of 
the chancellor of the exchequer to assert 
them. If the House shall think proper, 
at any time, further to, investigate this 
matter, it will be my duty to afford every 
assistance in my power; but the House 
will forgive me for observing, that I think 
A motion upon such a subject would come 
with more propriety from some gentleman 
who is batter known to the House than I 
have the honour to be. | | 
Mr. Foz said :-—Sir, I feel myself called 
upon to say a few words. The House, I 
am sure, is much obliged to the hon. gen- 
tleman for his very clear and able state- 
ment of the claims of the prince of Wales 
to the arrears of the duchy of Cornwall. 
J agree almost in every -thing he has said, 
and sincerely hope that the matter will be 
seriously taken up by the House. Inotonly 
agree with the positions. of. the hon. gen- 
tleman, but I highly approve of the way 
in which he has unfolded them. If I do 
not agree with him when he says that no 
blame is to be attached to the present or 
former administration, I must. admire his 
prudence in making the concession. But 
I must beg leave to set him right, whea 
he says that his royal highness’s claime 
have never been asserted. That the 
have never been effectually asserted, 
allow. I myself have had the honour to 
state them several times, and to urge that 
they should be satisfied. If I do not now 
make any motion in support of them, it is 
not that my opinions are changed, but 
because I judge, from past experience, 
that there are others by whom they may 
be asserted with greater effect. In my 
opinion, his royal highness’s claims are 
just; at any rate, they are well entitled to 
a candid discussion. The han. gentleman 
says, he will press no motion,. but will 
leave the subject to be taken up by others. 
In this I must differ from him. I think 
his royal highness could not have been 
better advised than te make this applica- 
tion to the House. J] am eer of opi- 
nion, that the sums voted to pay his royal 
highnegs’s debts ought to be deducted, 
whatever may be said of the 60,000. 
granted him on coming of age. But it is 
the duty of the House, either immediately 
to allow him the remainder, or to declare 
that his demands are groundless. He has 
laboured under hardships, and suffered vex- 
tion which, to an individual of any rank, 
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must be almost insupportable. -All his pri- 
vate affairs have been disclosed; his debts 


have been stated and commented upon; 


when, if he had received what was due to 
him, he never would have had occasion to 
apply for assistance. You have conferred 
upon him as a favour, what perhaps ho 
would have been unjust in withholding 
from him; and perhaps he had a right to 
more than he has ever obtained.—The 
Jearned gentleman said, his royal highness 
has never complained of the restrictions 
under which he has been laid. If he were 
dissatisfied, I am the person whom he 
ought chiefly to blame: the measure of 
appropriating 70,000/. a year to the liqui- 
dation of his debts was of my proposal. 
His royal highness knows that, besides 
the respect I owe to him as heir apparent 
to the crown, he has ever had my best 
wishes for his honour, prosperity, and 
happiness. I therefore found it painful 
to propose such a step, but I considered 
it as my duty. I thought 120,000/. by no 
means too Jarge an income to be granted 
to his royal highness. If Frederick 
rince of Wales, in 1742, was allowed 
100,000/., 125,000/. was by no means an 
increased allowance. There is another 
mode in which its amount may be esti- 
mated : let it be compared with the civil 
list, and particularily with the sums appro- 
priated to those parts of it which corres- 
ond with the establishment of the prince. 

t will then be seen, that it was liberal, 
but by no means extravagant. Why, 
then, did I suggest and support a scheme 
which reduced it to 50,000/.2 His allow- 
ance was at first too small, and the debts 
incurred, through this ill-judged parsi- 
mony, I thought the House bound to dis. 
charge. But when a settlement had been 
made, and his royal highness, though im- 
prudently: had professed himself satisfied, 
did not think it consistent with his 
honour to accept of money from the pub- 
lic to pay the debts which he had-subse- 
quently incurred.—If this reasoning was 
just, and if this plan was judicious, they 
will apply equally well to the civil list ; 
and I should think most meanly of myself 
indeed, if I should not act in the same 
manner to his majesty himself. This will 
be a most material consideration, when 
the report of the committce shall come to 
be discussed. I believe there was nothing 
wrong in showing the usual respect to his 
majesty by referring his specch to a com- 
miittee of supply; and as it is very neces- 
gary that an investigation should take 
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place previous to this committee being 
gone into, I readily support the motion: 
But I should be extremely sorry if this 
vote should be construed into an acqui- 
escence in the prayer of the message. 
On a future occasion I shall deliver my 
sentiments more at large; at present I 
shall content myself with laying down one 
general principle :—It is a material fea- 
ture in our history, that, ever since the 
Revolution, immediately upon the acces- 
sion of the prince to the throne, a grant has 
been made of the civil list for life. Upon 
this point, considerable contrariety of 
Opinion prevailed, and some imagined 
that the grant should only be from year 
to year. Strong arguments in support of 
this opinion may be advanced, but it is 
not necessary here to adduce them. I 
shall merely say, that I have long consi- 
dered the question with all the attention 
of which I am capable, and that, after the 
most mature deliberation, I am persuaded 
that our ancestors were wise in granting 
the civil list for life. When the question 
is revived, if my advice be taken, their 
example will be imitated. But, though an 
ample provision is made, it ouglit to be 
limited; a contrary system combines the 
disadvantages of both the others. If the 
civil list is frequently brought into parlia- 
ment for aid, the provision is without 
limits. To say that expense has been in- 
creased by unforeseen circumstances, is 
nugatory ; every period is subject to a 
variation of circumstances ; and to pretend 
that, on this account, the allowance should 
be varied, is directly to abet the system 
of granting the civil list from year to 
year. If you cannot judge what will be 
a sufficient allowance for a series of years, 
a grant for life is absurd. Why will you 
vote 800,000/. a-year, when you are not 
sure but 1,000,000. or 1,200,000/. will be 
required? The public in this way must 
be losers. The allowance cannot be 
diminished, whatever happy change of 
circumstances should occur; and when- 
ever there is a pretended occasion for in- 
creased expense their burthens are aug- 
mented. am friendly to a grant for 
life; but it is of the essence of such a pro- 
yision that it should be strictly limited. 
I would have his majesty's ministers suit 
the expenses to the provision, not the 
provision to the expenses. These appli- 
cations are founded upon quite a different 
principle, and suppose that the limitation 
of a particular sum by parliament is @ 
mere form, and that every expense, how= 
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ever unnecessary or profuse, is to be aup- 
plied without reluctance.. In every point 
of view the practice is mischievous. I 
shall suppose circumstances which it will 
be seen never existed in this reign. If 

olitics were, as in the reigns of king 
William and queen Anne, perhaps I might 
say of George lst and George 2nd, the 
most serious consequences might be felt 


from this practiee. If the prince wanted 


money, not for purposes adverse to the 
interests of the country, but for purposes 
in which the country is not concerned, 
might he not go between Tories and Whigs 
to see who would give most? And might 
not political men barter the public money 
for royal favour? If the debts of the 
ptince are to be paid, the case is the same. 
He readily allows his affairs to be involved, 
in the prospect of parliamentary assist- 
‘ance; and a minister is selected, not from 
his capacity not from his esteem with 
the public, not even from personal favour; 
the only criterion of merit is compliance 
and profusion. As this is injurious to the 
constitution, s0 is it injurious to the prince 
himself. The crown becomes dependent 
upon parliament. No one will suspect 
me of a wish to make the crown inde- 
pendent; but this sort of dependance is 
highly unworthy of it. The prince is 
tempted into expense, and, to extricate 
himself, may be forced to practices un- 
becoming his station.—On the first view 
of the subject, I am against discharging 
these debts with the public money. That 
st may not appear proper to put them in 
a course of liquidation, like those of the 
rince of Wales, I by no means affirm. 
is will be better discussed upon the 
report. If you should at once clear them 
off, you would do the greatest injustice 
to the prince of Wales. There is no rea- 
son why there should be one rule for the 
son, and another for the father. His ma- 
jesty expressed the most perfect satisfac- 
tion with the provision that had been made 
for him; and if, through the’ negligence 
of his servants, his expenses have exceeded 
it, the same plan should be adopted which 


met with the approbation of the House on. 


a similar occasion.—I hope, then, the hon. 
member who has mentioned the subject of 
the prince’s Claims, will take an early op- 
portunity of bringing it forward. I take 
shame to myself, that, in 1788, when I 
was a member of the administration, 1 did 
not bring it forward. From the day his 
royal highness attained his twenty-first 
year, to the present hour, the subject has 
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lain dormant. Surely, then, his royal 
highness has waited sufficiently long the 
justice of the House; and, it is to be 
hoped it will now be speedily and finally 
settled. I should not be prone to encou- 
rage claims of this nature, if they were 
not justly founded; but I am perfectly 
convinced, that every shilling of the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall due to the 
prince of Wales (as having been applied 
either to the uses of the public, or of the 
king’s civil list), ought to be paid him by 
the nution. 

Mr. Pitt said:— After the claim ad- 
vanced on the part of his royal highness, 
and stated with so much propriety and 
ability by the hon. gentleman, I do think 
it becomes the justice of the House to 
put the subject in the way of inquiry, in 
order that the point may be finally ascer- 
tained. I should be guilty of drawing the 
House into a premature discussion, if I 
were now to state my opinion upon the 
subject. I also acquiesce in the present 
motion; but, until the House has had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the cause of 
the deficiency of the civil list, it would 
be premature to enter into the merits of 
the question. While I agree with the 
hon. gentleman, that the grant for life of 
the civil list, is comparatively the best, I 
cannot agree in his conclusion, that par- 
liament, by providing at the beginning of 
ovey reign a civil list for life, thereby 
precludes itself from granting such fur- 
ther sums as a change of circumstances 
may require. : an 

r. Nicholls thought, that all the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall ought to 
have been accumulated during the mino- 
rity of the prince, and paid over to him 
when he came of age. In an act 
in the 8th year of his present majesty, 
intituled, “ An Act to enable his Majesty 
to make grants of Lands Parcel of the 
Duchy of Cornwall,’ the prince is stated 
to be the proprietor of the duchy of Corn- 
wall. It was necessary that leases and 
grants should be made of the possessions 
of the duchy, and the King is enabled by 
the act to make grants of the lands; there 
was no clause in the act giving to the 
king the money arising from those sales; 
there was not even an estate vested in the 
king for the purposes of the trust, but a 


1 


bare naked power unaccompanied with an. 


interest. What colour, then, could there 
be for considering the money arising from 
these grants, as money belonging to the 


king? It certainly belonged to him whose 
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lunds were grarited ; yet the ministers for 
the time being had seized this money as 
belonging to ‘the king. The argument, 
that the prince’s revenues, during his 
wiinority, were applicable to his niainte- 
nance, could by no possibility be of force 
In this case. If the revenues annually 
arising from the prince’s lands were appli- 
eable to his maintenance, it could not be 
thought reasonable that the lands them- 
selves should be sold, and the money 
arising from those sales applied to his 
maintenance. Even if the money arising 
ftom those grants, during his minority, 
bad been accumulated and paid to the 
ites on his coping of age, it would be 

ut @ poor compensation for the loss he 


had sustained from the grants which had 


been made under this act. The lands of 
the duchy of Cornwall were in general 
leased only for thirty-one years. If no 
Jeases had been made during the minority 
ef the prince, many of the leases would 
bave been expired when ‘he attained the 
age of twenty-one. No lease could pos- 
sibly have had more than ten years to 
tum The prince, by the grant of new 
leases, might perhaps have raised a sum 
exceeding that which had been named by 
the learned gentleman. The money re- 
éeived for these leases, even had it been 
accumulated and paid to the prince, was 
&@ poor compensation. But, in fact, none 
of it had ever reached the prince ; it had 
been seized by the ministers, and applied to 
the purposes of the civil list. Parliament 
was bound to see that this money was 
forthcoming for the use of the prince. It 
was hot quite correct to say that no claim 
had ever been made by the prince. A 
petition of right had been presented by 
the prince to the late chancellor ; that pe- 
tition of right had not been sent to any 
court of justicd to be examined ; arid this 
was an additional reason why the claim 
should be inquired into by parliament. 
Former pdrlizments bad protected the 

operty of the prince of Wales. In the 

h of Hen. 4th the Commons petitioned 
the king, that measures might be takén to 
revoke certain grants made by Richard 
2hd of lands parcel of the dachy of Corn- 
wall, which grants hdd been confirmed by 
Henry 4th. In consequence of this ap- 
plicdtion from the House, a wtit of scire 
Jacias was ral at in chancery, in the 
king’s name, arid the grants revoked. In 
the present case, parliament, which, by 
passing the act enabling the aie make 
grants of the lands, had deprived e prince 
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of his right, was ‘more strongly. called en 
to see that the money which had been re- 
ceived on the sale of these lands should 
be paid over to the prince. 

The motion was then agreed to, and a 
committee appointed. 


_ Feb. 22. Mr. Manners Sutton said, 
that having called the attention of the 
House on a former occasion to the claims 
of the prince of Wales, to the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall, he wished now to 
inform them, that while it was the desire 
of the prince that the subject should be 
thoroughly investigated, he was aathorised 
by his royal highness to intimate to the 
House, that he should deter bringing for- 
ward the subject, until after the question 
relative to his majesty’s civil list should 
be determined. He hoped therefore that 
gentlemen would abstain, in the course of 
the discussion of that question, from mak- 
ing any allusion to the claims of his royal 
highness. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.) March 8. The Housé having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, 
to which the army estimates were referred, 

The Secretary at War said, that the 
estimates were for sixty-one days, and re- 
lated to some of the most pressing and 
important, but not to all the services. 
They were calculated exactly on the same 
scale with the estimates of last year. He 
then moved, “ That a number of land 
forces, including 7,175 invalids, not ex- 
ceeding 61,176 men, be employed in Great 
Britain, the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
&c. from the 25th of March to the 24th 
of May next.” , 

Mr. Eliot said, he could not consider 
the motion as a mere matter of course, as 
he should do if the country was actuall 
in a state of war; and therefore, shouts 
he strongly approved of the principle of 
keeping up a ‘large force, yet he could 
not assent to the motion, without stating 
the motives which influenced his conduct. 
It had always been the custom for this 
country, when she was regulating the 
degree of force which it was proper for her 
to Keep on foot, to pay a due regard to the 
situation and disposition of the continental 
powers, and to proportidn her prepara- 
tions to the stdte of other nations. It 
was on this principle that he felt the 
strongest conviction of the necessity of 
keeping up the large force which 
been proposed. He was the mose cou- 
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firmed in this opinion, when he took into 
his consideration that strange and alarming 
succession of events which had occurred 
since the signature of the preliminaries of 
ce. efore he proceeded further, 
owever, he would anticipate some of the 
arguments which he foresaw would be 
used against him, and endeavour to take 
off a kind of proscription which existed 
against him, because he had the mis- 
fortune to differ from the majority of the 
Heuse, and from his majesty’s ministers, 
on the subject of the preliminary treaty. 
While, however, he submitted to the col- 
lective wisdom of the House, he had no 
hesitation in declaring, that his sentiments 
with regard to that treaty remained un- 
altered, and that every day’s experience 
had more and more confirmed him in the 
a which he had originally formed. 
e thought then, and hethought now, 
that when the noble lord (Hawkesbury ) 
put his signature to the preliminaries, be 
put his hand to an instrument fraught 
with danger and humiliation to this coun- 
try—to an instrument from which posterity 
would date the decline of this country. 
Parliament, however, had thought other- 
wise; and, as he had before stated, he 
submitted to their judgment. But al- 
though the House had given its sanction 
to those preliminary articles, it was not 
bound to adhere to the opinion it had ex- 
pressed, if all the circumstances upon 
which that opinion was given had been 
since that time completely changed. One 
of the circumstances to which he alluded 
was, the extraordinary scene which had 
lately been played in Italy. Many per- 
ons were induced to approve of the pre- 
liminaries, from a hope that the govern- 
ment of France would in future act with 
moderation, and endeavour to consolidate 
the power which she had acquired. They 
thought, that although the Cisalpine re- 
publie was in a considerable degree under 
the influence of France, she might by 
degrees acquire a sort of independence, 
and form a sort of barrier between France 
and Italy. But subsequent events had 
completely undeceived those who enter- 
tained such hopes, and had shown them, 
that they were ignorant of that furious lust 
of power which actuated the government 
of France. If that government had 
stopped in her career for a moment, it 
was only to take breath, that she might 
renew it with redoubled vigour. We had 
seen an immense force sail from the ports 


of France, Spain, and Holland, with- 
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out, as he believed, any communication 
of the specific object of that expedition. 
We had seen the chief consul of France 
go to Lyons, and, without any communi- 
cation to any of the powers of Europe, 
declare that there was not one person ia 
all the states which compose the Cisalpine 
republic, fit to be intrusted with the gor 
veroment of that country, and that, there- 
fore, he would take it upon himself. He 
was, he confessed, seriously alarmed at 
this mode of reasoning which the chief 
consul had adopted ; because, if we sub- 
mitted to this incroachment, it was.ime 
possible to say, that he might not, ata 
future period, apply. it to, this coun- 
try, and graciously condescend to take.us 
under his protection. The chief consul 
then returned to Paris, after having made 
himself president of the Italian republic, 
annexed all that rich country to France, 
and converted it into cantonments for 
French troops. But this was,not all, he 
had also acquired the whole.of the island 
of Elba: that island was, by the treaty 
of Luneville,.to be annexed to the duchy 
of Tuscany; and immediately after he 
stipulated for the: possession of. Porto 
Ferrajo. Another point to which he 
must call the attention of the House was, 
that‘ France had, by another treaty, a0- 

uired a very considerable territory on 
the banks of the Mississippi, and the 
means of supplying her West India islands 
independent of this country. He did 
not mean now, to ask in what situation 
we stood with relation to the president of . 
the Italian republic, whether it was peace 
or war; but he could not help entering 
his protest against that act of fraud, am- 
bition, and insolence. But he did hope 
the noble lord would explain to the com- 
mittee, how it happened, that when we 
were discussing the preliminaries of peace, 
we thought we were giving Porto Ferrajo 
to Tuscany, when, in fact, we were 
giving it to France; and how it happened, 
that when we were giving back to France 
her West India possessions, we did not 
know that she had acquired possessions in 
that quarter which would render her ce- 
lonies much more advantageous to her:? 
He did, however, believe that ministers 
were, at that time, themselves ignorant 
of these circumstances. If, however, 
instead of treating with France in the 
name of her allies, we had treated with 
those allies conjointly with her, it was 
impossible but we must have known the 
relation in which she stood to other coun- 
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tries. If ministers had not taken the ne- 
cessary means to inform themselves upon 
this subject, they had been guilty of neg- 
‘ligence; if they did ask the question, and 
obtained no satisfactory answer, they 
‘were wrong in suffering the country to be 
treated with such indignity—He must 
mow allude to another circumstance, 
which formed a lamentable supplement to 
what he had already stated; which was, 
that since the signing of the preliminaries, 
a very large portion of the French, 
Spanish, and Dutch navies had sailed 
from their ports. It was true, we had 
-aleo sent a large force to the West Indies ; 
‘but it was difficult to guess what fleet the 
French thought they could have to 
contend against, in which such a force 
would be necessary, unless it was against 
‘tthe fleet of this country. It was un- 
-doubtedly true, that France, as well as 
every other state, had a right to dispose 
‘of her force as she pleased; but we had 
an equal right to make representations 
upon the subject, and even to resist an 
expedition, if it was dangerous to us. In 
1773, when there was a war between the 
‘Russians and Turks, and when the former 
had obtained some considerable advan- 
-tages in the Mediterranean, France fitted 
-out from Toulon a squadron of observa- 
tion on the Russian fleet. Upon that oc- 
casion we remonstrated with the court of 
France, and said, that if they persisted, 
‘we would send out a fleet of observation 
on the French fleet, and send out ship 
for ship with them: the consequence of 
this was, that France relinquished her 
design. On the present occasion we 
ought to have made a similar representa- 
tion; and France would either have lis- 
tened to it, or, by refusing to do so, 
would have shown her real disposition. 
It might be said, that France had no 
transports, and was always in the habit 
of sending out her troops in ships of the 
line; but if she had no transports, surely 
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the advantages of war, nor enjoy the. 
blessings of peace. 
Lord Hawkesbury said, he was ready to 
admit, that the inconveniencies which at- 
tended a protracted negotiation were very 
serious; but if any gentleman would con- 
sider the great variety of interests that 
were to be discussed in the present nego- 
tiation, and the great number of points 
that must necessarily come under consi- 
deration, he would not think this negotia- 
tion had continued to an extraordinary 
length. In 1783, when there were com- 
paratively but few points to discuss, the 
preliminaries were signed in January, and 
the definitive treaty was not signed till 
September. No means had been, nor 
would be omitted, to bring the negotia- 
tion to a succesaful termination as soon as 
possible. . Having stated thus much, the 
committee would not expect him to enter 
into a discussion upon all the points of 
the hon. gentleman’s speech. ‘The hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to make a 
ae allusion to him, with respect to 
is having signed the preliminaries of 
peace. Upon that subject, he could state, 
with the greatest sincerity, that, whatever 
the result might be, he should never regret 
the share he had had in that transaction, 
which he should always contend was cre- 
ditable to this country, and gave to Eu- 
rope the only chance for a long conti- 
nuance of peace. Gentlemen might talk 
of the bad consequences of a peace; but 
he begged that they would also consider, 
what might be the bad consequences of a 
war; and that they would balance the in- 
conveniencies of both together. The ex- 
periment of peace was, at Jeast, as wise as 
the experiment of continuing the war. 
He was not aware that there were any 
other parts of the hon. gentleman’s speech 
that called for explanation, which he 
could, with any propriety, at present give. 
At the proper opportunity neither he nor 
any of his colleagues would, he was sure, 


~ 


she had interest enough with Spain and | shrink from the discussion. 


Holland to procure them; indeed, it 


Mr. James Cornwallis observed, that 


_would have.even been more satisfactory if | the French expedition to the West Indies 
we had furnished her with transports our- ; might have a fair and legitimate object ; 


selves, provided we were convinced of 
the propriety of the expedition. These 


| 


but, supposing the intentions of the French 
government should be hostile, and the 


were shortly his reasons for voting for a:! negotiations terminated unfavourably, this 


continuance of our large establishments. 
The effect of this conduct on the part of 
: France was, to make us keep up a very 
large force; in the mean time, trade was 
. suspended, and we were left in a situa- 
-tion, in which we could neither obtain 


4 


country had nothing to apprehend. We 
had a force in the West Indies more than 
sufficient for the protection of our islands. 
We should have the opportunity of fight- 
ing and taking the French ships at sea, 
instead of counting them in their harbours. 
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Ministers, therefore, merited applause for 
having suffered them to sail. He saw no 
ground of alarm. There was no reason 
to question either the vigilance of our 
government, or the pacific disposition of 
the first consul. Did not every popular 
declaration on the part of France antici- 
pate the blessings of peace? What, then, 
was our duty? Not to encourage suspi- 
cion, proclaim jealousies, and sound alarm 
throughout the country. Whatever might 
be the result of the negotiation, Great 
Britain would be prepared to meet the 
French at sea in any quarter of the world. 
The public had no cause for anxiety in 
consequence of the delay in the present 
negotiations. 

Mr. Windham said: — Sir; when my 
hon. friend comes forward, and asks for 
that information which he conceives ne- 
cessary to satisfy the public mind, I do 
not think I am going too far in saying, 
that the promised explanation of the noble 
lord will come rather too late. It will, I 
fear, prove little consolation for the coun- 
try to learn the motives by which minis- 
ters may have been actuated, when it shall 
have felt the dangerous effects resulting 
from those motives. In admitting the 
responsibility of ministers, I also feel that 
a great responsibility is weighing on my 
own mind, from the silence which I have 
held so long; and I find much difficulty 
in excusing myself for having so long re- 
mained silent on a question in which the 
dearest interests of the country are in- 
volved. I indulged myself in the hope 
that ministers would have been the first 
to have brought forward the topics on 
which my hon. friend has touched; and 
their not doing it, tends to confirm an 
distrust which I may have suienained: 
If I take the language held out in the 
debates on the signing of the preliminaries 
of peace, and compare it with what has 
been since effected, I shall find no satis- 
factory grounds for me to banish my ap- 
prehensions. It would, indeed, appear 
that little has been done since that period. 
I feel, in common with others, the great 
evils resulting from suspense. Yet even 
these evils, and this state of suspense, are 
not sufficient to justify gentlemen in call- 
ing for explanations from his majesty’s 
ministers. Reasons, however, of a more 
powerful nature are not wanting. Has 
nothing happened since the signing of the 
preliminaries to sanction inquiry? Every 
thiog has happened which must be ac- 
counted sufficient to set aside the engage- 
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ment entered into, and to invalidate the 
preliminaries. Every thing has happened 
which, politically and truly speaking, 
should destroy the contract. © Every 
thing has so happened, that none who 
voted for the preliminaries in this House 
are bound to support them. The founda- 
tion on which they then: gave their suf- 
frages is actually destroyed; and the cre- 
dit which they gave to the enemy for 
good faith and sincerity is no longer to be 
found. There are, Sir, three descriptions 
of events which must be seriously cone 


‘sidered, in order to feel the force of this 


observation. First, events that have to- 
tally changed the basis and nature of the 
preliminaries: secondly, events that have 
changed the respective condition and state 
of the two countries; and thirdly, those 
which in fact belong to both, aod which 
show the nature of the disposition and 
temper of the opposite party. The noble 
lord distinctly stated three considerations 
in which the preliminaries might be taken 
—the time, the terms, and the tone or the 


temper in which they were. concluded. 


As to the time and the terms, they are 
gone by; and as to the tone, allow me to 
say afew words—lI agree that it is a matter 
of the highest moment; for as the spirit 
at all times is better than the letter, par- 
ticularly in political transactions, the tem- 
per of the enemy becomes a question of 
the greatest importance. But if he unex- 
pectedly assumes new power, and acquires 
new dominion beyond all reason and pro- 
bability, it must be evident that no con- 
fidence can be placed in his professions. - 
But we are told, the more reliance: we 
have upon his tone, the safer and the more 
secure we shall be; and, taking this as a 
tule of argument, we may go on to wit- 
ness the aggrandizement and consolidation 
of his empire, because these are no ‘proofs 
of the want of sincerity. When we see 
instances every day of his redoubled 
vigour, of his over-straining ambition, 
shall we subscribe to this. doctrine, and 
give our assent to his moderation? If 
ministers will raise their heads from their 
dispatches, and read the great dispatch of 
the enemy, plain and legible as it is in 
every part of the globe, they will see un- _ 
doubted proofs of his rooted determina- 
tion to turn all events to his advantage 


‘against the interests of this country. If 


any thing like a correct idea of a prelimi- 
nary treaty can be formed, I should say, 
that it is that state in which both parties 
should have stood still. It presents to the 
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mind the situation of a town besieged, 
when the mere cessation of hostilities 
takes place. No molestation is offered tu 
those within, but no stores or provisions 
are allowed to enter from without. The 
besiegers carry on no new works; nor do 
the besieged repair their fortifications. 
In ascertaining the tone or temper of the 
opposite party, two things are to be con- 
sidered—events that have subsequently 
happened, and events that huve subse- 
quently beeome known. The distinction 
is clear; and with those of the latter de- 
scription, ministers should have been made 
acquainted. If, being intended by the 
enemy to be actually carried into effect, 
they were not communicated to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, the party who concealed 
them was guilty of fraud. Some of these 
events are so plain, that it is impossible to 
mistake them. They may be found in an 
island, in a sum of money, in a district. 
Such was the violation of the integrity of 
Portugal, secured as it a to be by 
the preliminaries; but the treaty which 
destroyed that integrity was kept secret, 
and thus constituted that fraud of which 
I complain. Is it not, then, right in my 
hon. triend to call the attention of the 
House to the state of the country? or 
rather is it not the crying duty of eve 

man who considers the situation in whic 

we are placed? Although we are at pre- 
sent considering what may be called a 
small point in the general state of affairs, 
we are still justified in having the whole 
situation of the country before us. What 
appears to me above all other things the 
most dreadful consideration is, the un- 
accountable apathy of the moment. I 
know not exactly by what name to call it; 
but I should be inclined to compare this 
apathy to the blindness spoken of by the 
prophet—* Eyes have they, yet they see 
not; ears also have they, but hear not.’’ 
To trace it to its cause, would be a task, I 
fear, too difficult for any man. What is 
the present state of Europe? What are 
the powers still left which are exempt 
from servitude or dependence? Take 
them all after ourselves, and we shail find 
Austria and Russia only which can be 
said to exist. But when we see the in- 
creasing power, and the self-acknowledged 
ambition of France, what security have we 
for our own power or independence? The 
head of the government of France plainly 
tells us, that he has got augmented in- 
fluence, augmented territory, augmented 
dominion ; and that he means to employ 
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them to the destruction of owe commerce, 
and our naval pre-eminence. The sub- 
ject, Sir, is so dreadful, the prospect so 
dreary, that it appals me with its mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. Baker said, that the country must 
still be considered as in a state of war; 
and if it should become necessary to 
resume hostilities in vindication of our 
rights, he trusted the House and the 
country would be prompt and unanimous 
in umiting all their strength and energy 
against the common enemy. With respect 
tothelength of time occupied in the diseus- 
sion of the definitive treaty, he thought it 
a matter of very little importance, com- 
pared with other events which had taken 
place in Europe since the commencement 
of that discussion. If it was our duty to 
adhere to the terms of the preliminary 
treaty, it was surely the duty of France 
to adhere to it on theirs. The noble lord 
had said that ministers would be respon- 
sible for the terms of the treaty when 
concluded; but he begged to remind 
them, that an acquiescence in points 
so materially different from the prelimi- 
nary articles would very much increase 
their responsibility. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he did not look 
on the preliminaries of peace in the same 
view as his hon. friend, nor could he see 
the policy of exciting despondency in the 
people. As for those events m our West 
India colomes, for which so much alarn 
had been expressed, he hoped they would 
not happen. Even if the French had 
any hostile views againt our possessions in 
that quarter of the globe, they would find 
us amply prepared to defeat their purposes. 
There were, however, urgent reasons for 
the mission of a strong French force te 
the West Indies, without exciting alarm 
on the part of Great Britain. The situa- 
tion of the French colonies in that quarter 
was extremely critical; and if France 
was to look to her colonies as to the legi- 
timate means of her future aggrandise- 
ment, she would have ample means to 
divert her attention from projects of hos- 
tility towards this country. The black 
population of Domingo: the revolu- 
tion was estimated at 250,000, with a 
very small proportion, indeed, of whites. 
That of Guadaloupe was estimated at 
80,000 blacks, with very few whites com- 
paratively: and if the present state of 
those colonies be considered, it must be 
allowed, that, even bupposing Toussaint 
disposed to receive the French force sent 
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out as friends, and that they were ac- 
tually landed in the colonies without any 
resistance from him, there would still be 
ample employment for the 30,000 French 
¢roops sent out, to restore order and man 
the different garrisons on those islands. 
Whether or not ministers exercised 9 
sound discretion in suffering the French 
force to sail, France was at the time most 
critically sityated with respect to her 
colonies; and it was not improbable that 
ministers might have seen the safety of 
our own colenies intimately connected 
with the proceeding. For other reasons, 
too, it was politic, on the part of the 

ritish government, not to interfere. 
Should the views of France prove hostile, 
it was desirable to have their fleet in a 
situation where we could meet them to ad- 
van instead of their being locked up 
in their harbours. 

Dr Laurence asked, whether when the 
supplies which were on the point of ex- 
piting were applied for, there was not a 
conviction in the mind of ministers, that 
the definitive treaty would be signed be- 
fore the period for which they were 

ted should have elapsed? Such must 

ve been the ground upon which the 
supplies were only asked at that moment 
for two months. What, then, was the 
conduct of ministers now but a repetition 
of the same rag With the delay he 
found no e liked delay, because 
jt evinced attention to the points of in- 
terest at issue, and furnished a proof of 
sincerity. In all former preliminaries 
there were compacts and modifications 
embracing prior engagements; but, io 
the present, there was no basis of that 
kind, no revision of treaties, no stipula- 
tion for the revival of pre-existing con- 
tracts. Had there been a stipulation in 
the present preliminaries reviving former 
treaties, this country would be established 
in the freedom of the navigation of the 
Lipereg UR becauge the treaty of 1661, 
by which she possessed it, would be re- 
wived. There was, however, no such 
clause in the present preliminaries; and 
in consequence of that omission, the 
mouth of the Mississippi was now in the 
hands of our adversary (if so he might be 
' allowed to call France) and without a 
ific and new stipulation, we should 
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a fallacy. His hon. friend meant no such 
thing. He only wished to raise the spirit 
of the country, to excite its energy, and 
maintain that state of force and prepara- 
tion which became it, pending the un- 
certain issue of a treaty, of which we 
know so little. The noble lord who spoke 
last, seemed to think the situation of the 
country 80 advantageous that explana- 
tien must be good at any time, because 4t 
would evel nothing that was not 
matter of triumph. That noble lord was 
a political optimist: he saw nothing in 
the French expedition to the West Indies 
but arguments of consolation, and argued 
that a great military force was absolutely 
necessary to France in that quarter. It 
was, indeed, a melancholy truth, that 
the freedom introduced into that part of 
the world was of that species that re- 
quired a great military force to restrain 
it. This, however, was no advantage to 
us. It could be no advantage to us that 
a country, our rival in commerce, in arts, 
and in arms, should possess, in a quarter 
in which that rivalahip might prove most 
dangerous, not only the means of annoy- 
ance which thatfreedom afforded, but also 
the additional means of a great military 
force. From political situation and na- 
ture our rival she must be; and the only 
question was, whether that rivalship 
would be carried on generously, orby the 
insidious means by which it had been 
hitherto pursued. Admitting, however, 
a military force to be necessary, was 
there a necessity for such a formidable 
fleet? The fleet certainly was not ne- 
cessary to, the avowed objects of the ex- 

dition. It was originally said, that 

oussaint would oppose a naval force to 
the landing of the French in St. Domingos 
but no such opposition was pretended now. 
Another consolation to the noble lord was, 
that, in case of a renewal of the war, 
this country would stand in a better situa- 
tion than if nu such expedition had been 
‘sent out. At the time of the evacuation 
‘of Holland, it was said, that it would be 
good policy in ministers to give up the 
8000 sailors whom France demanded, as 
it might be the means of inducing her 
‘fleet to come out and fight. But would 
that policy, admitting it to be such, 
apply to the present case? In case of a 


| 


lose the benefit of our exterior establish- | renewal of hostilities, the French fleet 
ments, and algo our commerce with Ame- | might do incalculable mischief where it 
rica within that river. The construction, | was gone, before an English fleet could 
therefore, put upon the argument of his ‘eh it. Or, were we to maintain & 
hen. friend, ag complaining of delay, was force in the West Indies to blockade it 
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from year to year? At the time a naval 
truce was proposed, and France asked 
Jeave to send only a small expedition to 
St. Domingo, ministers refused, and were 
applauded for their refusal; yet we were 
now to be told, that the immense expedi- 
tion sent to that quarter was an advantage 
to this country. Another consolation of 
the noble lord was, that, even in the event 
of peace, we might compel the French 
fleet to return sooner than if it should 
not have sailed until the definitive treaty ; 
that, the sooner gone, the sooner back. 
He did not know how that mode of rea- 
soning could be reconciled with the prin- 
ciple, that peace was better than war; 
for supposing the French fleet should 
refuse to come back at the time we thought 
it should return, was there any man in 
that House who would push such refusal 
to extremities, and advise a renewal of 
the war for that reason alone? He was 
convinced that no man would consider it 
as an adequate cause of war; and there- 
fore, he thought, that ministers should 
now endeavour to secure, by the influence 
they possessed, those advantages which 
‘they could not enforce after peace with- 
out risking more than they were worth. 
There were other arguments used by his 
hon. friend, relating to Europe and the 
West Indies, which had received no 
answer. If there was fraud in one party, 
it became a nullity. The*question, there- 
fore, was, Whether fraud had been prac- 
tised or not in the present case? Now, 
facts and dates clearly showed, that 
‘Louisiana had been ceded to France by a 
treaty anterior to the preliminaries with 
England; and that such cession was not 
made known to this country until after 
their ratification. For the consequence 
of that cession, see what the state of 
France now was in that part of the world. 
Look at that Colossus, with one foot upon 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and the 
other upon the mouth of the river of the 
Amazons, controlling and directing allthe 
commercial relations and advantages be- 
tween these two points! Behold it, then, 
stretching out a hand to strike our West 
‘India possessions, with all the facilities af- 
forded it by the cession of the Spanish 
part of St. Domingo, and its other ac- 
quirements in that quarter! Was there 
nothing in all this to excite our vigilance ? 
Look at the island of Elba. Was it sup- 
posed, when we surrendered apart of it to 
Tuscany, that it was not to remain to that 
duchy, aud that it was previously agreed 
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to deliver it to France? Such, however, 
had proved to be the fact; and this fact, 
he contended, made the preliminaries to- 
tally vvid. With such fraudulent con- 
duct, manifestly committed on the part 
of our adversary, he would not be con- 
tent with being told that we must have 
confidence in ministers. There was no 
House that knew its own dignity, that 
would not claim its right to say, that it 
could not be bound by that to which it 
had not given its assent; that it had, 
therefore, a right to inquire into a subject 
which a change of circumstances had 
rendered in some respects entirely new, 
and particularly in the case ofa fraudulent 
cession studiously kept back from its 
view. The Cisalpine republic formed 
another objection, to which no answer 
had been given. It was a question at the 
time of the preliminaries, in what situa- 
tion we were to stand with respect to that, 
ignorant as we then were of its precisé 
state. New preliminaries mnst have conse- 
quently been since entered into; for, if 
not, there were none that included that 
country. He did not put this case with a 
view to an answer. He only stated it to 
show that, with the same person, as first 
consul of France, and president of the 
Cisalpine republic, and with a treaty of- 
fensive and defensive now existing be- 
tween them, it would be in the power of 
the Cisalpine republic, in the event of @ 
peace with France, to involve her ina 
new war with us, in which she should 
come in either as a sy oran ally. 
He admitted, that, in the subsequent 
conduct of France to the Cisalpine repub- 
lic, there was no fallacy. It was then as 
much in the hands and power of France 
as it was now. Still, however, a falla- 
cious hope remained, that it might be 
suffered to possess a sort of independence, 
and that it would become a barrier be- 
tween France and the neighbouring con- 
That hope was fied; 
and were we now to acknowledge a batrier 
against the other governments of Europe, 
instead of a barrier for their protection. 
The newly-assumed name ‘“ Italran,’” 
too, was a circumstance not unworthy of 
notice. It obviously glanced down upon 
Italy to the very foot. This suspicion 
was confirmed by a late proclamation of 
the Italian republic, in which it reminds 
its citizens of the glo of their ancestors, 
addresses them as if they were beginning 
a new career, and directs their views to 
new objects of ambition. .There were 
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many other corroborating points on which , in a manly manner, and afford the House 
he should not dilate; such as the letters , an opportunity of manifesting its patriotic 
sent to Switzerland, the gaining of the | feeling upon the subject, by rejecting the 
Valais, the formation of a new road for | motion, as I apprehend it would, and 
the purpose of opening a passage into | setting the matter at rest? Indeed, I do 


Italy, and the changes now operating in 
Holland. Under these circumstances, he 
thought it right for us to use great 
caution. The crisis in which the country 


stood was unexampled.. The period of 


its history that came nearest in resem- 
blance to the present, was that of the 
treaty of Westphalia; and yet that was 
but a molehill to a mountain. Europe 
was now all broken down, and its propor- 
tions destroyed. Our situation required 
superhuman abilities, superhuman resolu- 
tions, superhuman energy and vigilance. 
It required superior talents beyond the 
most perilous of former times. It was 
that sort of situation which made it the 
interest of ministers rather to seek the 
advice and counsel of that House, and 
to avail themselves of the collected sense 
of a deliberative assembly, than to rely 
upon their own individual opinion, how- 
ever great their judgment and sagacity. 
With this view of what our essential 
interest required, he thought the supplies 
should be taken for a longer time. This 
might be done by way of a vote of credit, 
by which the power would be granted, 
though it might not be necessary to put it 
in aaa ee 
' The Attorney General said:—It does 
andeed seem to me, that the manner in 
which this debate has been conducted 
Jeads to no useful conclusion ; nor has it 
been held up by gentlemen on the other 
side to any sound parliamentary purpose. 
They say, that ministers have detected 
fraud on the part of the persons with 
whom they are negotiating, and that such 
conduct on the other side puts an end to 
the engagement on our paft. That ma 


be the sense these gentlemen entertain of 


the transactions; but if it be, they havea 
manly duty to discharge, namely, to 
move an address to his majesty, to recall 
from Amiens the minister who has so 
humiliated his country, as by this nego- 
tiation he thinks it has been humiliated. 
I think this mode of taking up the im- 
portant subject by piece-meal, may be 
attended with serious inconveniences. 
“Why these irregular discontents in this 
House, these loud complaints, without 
‘propositions to remove them, these ex- 

ectorations, instead of clear expressions 
of discontent? Why not. come forward 


hope that this vicious practice of speaking, 
without intending to propose a practical 
conclusion, upon a subject so delicate as 
that ofa Penang negotiation, will be dis- 
continued : it may increase to an enormous 
size.of inconvenience by indulgence. It 
has been said, that we are now rejoicing 
that the fleet of France has got out of 
port, and that this is very inconsistent 
with our triumph at having kept them in 
their ports, as it were hermetically sealed 
up. I own I see none of the inconsisten- 
cy which. is imputed to us for feeling 
triumph at both these events. We are 
not now in the same situation that we 
were in when the fleet of France was 
blockaded in their ports. I do not mean 
to say that the sailing of that fleet to the 
West Indies may not be accompanied 
ut I say they are there 
to: be met, if necessary ; that the French 
fleet, should it attempt any thing hostile 
to our interests, is in a part of the world 
where we have nothing to fear. The 
House has no reason to believe that 
ministers will put up with any national 
indignity. If, in the course of this nego- 
tiation, we should be disappointed, it will 
be met with and resisted by a proper 
spirit. I look to ministers for no super- 
human power. But whatever can be 
accomplished by integrity, by political 
knowledge, by zeal for the public welfare, 


with some evils; 


I look for,.and confidently trust to see 
effected by his majesty’s ministers. 

The several yesalutions were then 
agreed to. - 
_ March 4. The report of the commit- 
tee of supply, to whom the army estimates 
were referred, being brought up, 

Mr. Robson proceeded to point out 
various heads of expenditure, which he 
said were highly improper, such as the 
barracks, the expenses of corn and ha 
for the horses of the cavalry, the coals 
and candles for the men, the expense of 
which he contended to be enormous, 
The sum charged for beer to the troops 
at the isle of Wight, he said was also 
beyond his comprehension. He main- 
tained that this mode of voting expendi- 
ture by months was dangerous; the sums 
coming thus by driblets, did not strike 
the imagination in the same manner && 
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they would do if the whole service of the allege a fact for the basis of such 
year came before the public at once, and a without being prepared to bring 
end that the more particularly, as money | proof of such fact. 7 
was raised by exchequer bills, tobe here-| Mr. Jtobson said, that what he had 
after provided for, instead of bringing out | uttered was in the warmth of argument, 
' gt once the budget of taxes for the year. | In adverting to the expenses of govern- 
He alleged that those things were most | ment, he illustrated that by stating, that 
alarming, and the country was beginning | one of the public offices had not paid its 
to feel the effects of them. Gentlemen | acceptances. Now, if any gentleman 
might fence themselves round with majo- | would move that. a day be appointed for 
‘rities; but the time would come when | him to produce proof of the truth of his 
there must be an account given of the | assertion, he would do it; but he would 
public money. The finances of the | again repeat, that, in his opinion, the less 
country were in so desperate a situation, | was said the better. 
that government was unable to discharge; The Secretary at War said, that as far 
its bills; for a fact had come within his | as this declaration related to the bon. 
knowledge, of a bill accepted by govern-| member, he believed the less was said 
ment having been dishonoured—[A ge-| about it the better; but that would not 
neral exclamation of Hear! hear 1}. now do for the House. He should 
Mr. Dent rose to call the hon. member | explain what the fact was of which he had 
¢o order. He thought he was extremely | spoken. 
oo in making an observation whi Mr. Robson said, he never asserted in 
tended to discredit the government. that House that which he did not con- 
The Speaker said, he would deliver his} ceive to be true. It was true that a 
opinion on the subject, which the House | banker, a member of that House, did take 
wrould ye se and confirm, if right; if| am acceptance to a public office—the sum 
wrong, of course it would be discoun- | was small. The answer at that public 
tenanced. His opinion was, that if a| office was, ‘‘ that they had not money to 
member of that House cast any reproach | psy it.” 
on the existing government of the coun-| Mr. Chancellor Addington.—I am sure 
try, under the general charge of insol- | the House must feel, that it is important 
vency, or otherwise to excite disesteem | for the hon. gentleman to proceed and 
towards it, he was disorderly. state the whole of what he knows on the 
Mr, Alexander hoped the hon. member | subject he alludes to. It is due to the 
would, upen reflection, retract the inju-| House; it is due to government. The 
rious assertion he had just made, credit of the country requires that this 
Mr. Robson said, he was ready to go| matter should be fully explained. I un- 
into evidence in his place to-morrow on | derstand the hon. gentleman to allege, 
this aseertion. He thought it was a| that government acceptances have been 
thing which had better not be investigated | refused payment at a public office. I 
-—~it was an expression which came out in| call on him to name the office at which 
the warmth of speech. It was a thing | the acceptance was tendered, and pay- 
better not inquired into; but surely he | ment was refused, _ 
had a right to make use of a fact in sup-| Dr. Laurence thought it important that 
port of his argument. charges of this kind should be fully 
Mr. Chancellor Addington said, if it | explained, retracted if false, or proved if 
ewas a thing which it were better not to | true; but with regard to the proceeding 
anquire into, it was a thing which had | of the House against the hon. member, in 
better not have been said. The hon.} case he should eventually be found to 
gentleman had said it; he was bound to | have uttered that which was unfounded, 
prove it, or to retract it. The House | a9 the words of the hon. member were 
Ought te expect of the hon. gentleman | not taken down at the time, and as what 
to state the precise fact to which he had | he had said came before the House inci- 
alluded; to mame a day on which he | dentally, he doubted whether there could, 
would bring it forward, and prove it; if | consistently with order, be any proceed- 
he did not, the next step would be for the | ing in the House upon the matter ; nor 
Houge to proceed to censure him for the | perhaps was there any necessity for it. 
use of such expression; for no man} Mr. Chancellor Addington.—The hon. 
ought to make a heavy charge against _ Seabapr has created the necessity. He 
goverment any more than individuals, | does not state it now as an inadvertency of 
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speech—an assertion hastily made; but one 
which, upon repeated application to him, 
he has adopted. He said he could prove 
it. We should be making a miserable 
use of the forms of the House, if we 
decided that they precluded us from call- 
ing on him to produce his proof. 

Mr. Robson declared, he could prove 
what he had said. Having asserted the 
fact, he would support it: he maintained 
then, he maintained still, that an nary sa 
ance of a public office, was presented for 
payment, and refused—([Here there was 
a loud call of Name! name!’?]_ Mr. 
Robsen said, the Sick and Hurt office. 

Mr. Vansittart desired the hon. gentle- 
man to name the person who brought the 
acceptance. 

Mr. Dent said, that the regular way 
would be to have the words taken down, 
for the purpose of affording to the House 
an opportunity of considering what pro- 
ceeding it might adopt upon this busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Martin said, that an acceptance of 
that office, in his hands, had been pre- 
sented, and had met the fate described by 
the hon. member. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
che interposition of the speeches of other 
members, between the time of utterin 
the words and the proposition fer record- 
ing them, had rendered the taking of 
them down now irregular, if not imprac- 
ticable; but the sentence might be re- 
peated, and the hon. gentleman might 
adopt it if he pleased. I understand, 
(said Mr. Addington), the hon. gentle- 
man to say and abide by these words, 
“ that government acceptances have been 
refused payment; that is to say, that a 
government acceptance, in the hands of 
a banker, a member of this House, was 
carried to the Sick and Hurt office, and 
that there payment was refused.” 

Mr. Rodson said, that that was the sub- 
stance of what he meant. 

The resolutions were agreed to. Af- 
ter which, 

Mr. Chancellor Addington called the 
attention of the House to the subject of 
the non-payment of the bill at the Sick 
and Hurt office. He said: 1 have not 
had an opportunity of inquiring, with 
minuteness, into the charge brought for- 
ward by the hon. gentleman; but I have 
received mformetion with respect to the 
particular instance which he referred to, 
and which I think it material to state be- 
fore the House separates. The House 
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will recollect, that the hon. gentleman 
said, that government acceptances had 
been refused payment, and that under 
circumstances so general, as to mark the 
degraded state of government, and to 
prove its insolvency. I find that the 
amount of the bill accepted by govern- 
ment, and the non-payment of which was 
to denote the insolvency of government 
is 192. 7s.! Whether or not bill was 
paid, remains to be proved; but my inform- 
ation comes from the same source as 
the hon. member derives his accusation. 
At all events the instance of the hon. 
member of the insolvency of government 
is a bill of 192 7s.! 

Mr. Robson said, that was so much the 
worse; as the bill was in the hands of a 
poor man who wanted the money. 


March 8. Mr. Chancellor Addington 
said, he pel he might be allowed to 
advert to what had passed on Thursday 
evening. It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that an hon. gentleman had 
stated, that the government was insolvent, 
and that government acceptances had 
been refused payment at the public offices. 
This general assertion, however, and these 
plural terms, were only applied to one 
office, and to one bill, for the sum of 
19/. 19s. 6@. He was therefore entitled 
to say, that the hon. gentleman had no 
ground for the assertion that he made, 
except in that single instancé. He was 
ready to admit, that the bill alluded to 
was presented, and was not paid; but such 
a circumstance was not peculiar to the 


‘present time, or such as the oldest in the 


ublic offices had never known before. 
He could assert, however, that there 
never was a single instance, in which the 
Treasury ats there the credit of govern- 
ment resided) had been applied to for 
money, or where money was wanted for 
the payment of a bill of exchange, that 
the application was disappointed. Jt had 
of late been the policy of government te 

revent the inferior public offices from 
becoming banking shops, and accumulat- 
ing large sums of money at any one time; 
but, in no one instance could it be stated, 
that money, being likely to be wanted for 
satisfying bills of exchange, had not been 
constantly ready. 

Mr. Roédson said, he had proofs of the 
fact he had asserted, to the amount of 
many thousands, and it was his intention 
to move to-morrow for papers relative te 
the subject. . 
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March 9. Mr. Robson accordingly 
moved for an account of all bills drawn 
upon the Sick and Hurt office, with dates, 
when due, and when paid, from the Ist 
of September 1801. Upon this, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer moved the order 
of the day; which, after some conversa- 
tion, was agreed to. + 


Debate in the Commons on the American 
Treaty Bill.| March 5. On the order 
of the day, for the second reading of the 
bill to empower his majesty, for a time to 
be limited, to cause certain countervailing 
duties, granted by an act of the 37th of 
his majesty, intituled, «* An Act for car- 
rying into Execution the Treaty of 

mity, Commerce, and Navigation, con- 
cluded between his Majesty and the 
United States of America,” to cease, or 
be suspended, under certain circun- 
stances. 

General Gascoyne said, that one of the 
greatest objections which he had to this 
bill was, that it would infringe upon the 
Navigation act, which, next to the great 
charter of our liberties, ought to be kept 
inviolate. It was to that act that we were 
indebted for the great navy which we pos- 
sessed, and for our trade. 
were right to pass this bill, he thought 
that we ought to wait till after the defi- 
nitive treaty, because then we should 
have to make commercial treaties with 
other powers; and it would be wise to 
wait till we knew the terms of the other 
treaties befure we bound ourselves in this 
manner to America. It appeared to him, 
that, by taking off the countervailing 
duties with America, we should injure 
one great branch of our trade, he meant 
the carrying trade, in which America was 
our rival, This measure originated in 
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this country, because it enabled the Ame- 
ricaps to meet us upon the continent with 
the produce of our own colonies. In 
1791, the number of vessels that cleared 
out from Great Britain for America were 
245 British, and 218 foreign; but that in 
1801, there were only 62 British ships 
cleared out, while the number of foreign 
vessels amounted to 507—so0 much had 
our carrying trade been decreased! This 
decrease must be attributed, in a great 
degree, to the war; but not altogether. 
There was one subject which appeared to 
him to deserve the serious attention of 
the House, and that was the trade in the 
article of salt. When salt was shipped in 
this country it was necessary to give bonds, 
which were not cancelled until a certificate 
was procured that the cargo was delivered 
at the port for which the vessel was cleared 
out; in America, no such difficulties were 
imposed. But he wished to know, if we © 
repealed these countervailing duties, how 
we were sure that America would do the 
same? He was informed that a treaty had 
been concluded between France and Ame- 
rica, by which the former agreed to let 
American ships enter her ports with the 
same advantagesand privileges that French 


But even if it | ships enjoyed; and when, in addition to 


this, he took into consideration the pro- 
hibition in Spain and Holland against 
British goods, it certainly was sufficient 
to excite considerable jealousy on our 
part, and to induce us to take care not to 
give any nation advantages which would 
enable her to enter into a competition 
with us. If we did give those advantages, 
we ought to be sure that the nation to 
whom we gave those advantages deserved 
such favour from us. 

Mr. Vanstttart said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to suppose, that by passing 


Awerica, for there was a bill brought in | this bill, we were giving exclusive ad- 
there to take off. these duties; and if he ; vantages to America; but that was not 
had no other reason, that alone would in- | the case, for it would only put the navi- 
duce him to doubt very much befure he | 


gave his assent to the measure. It was 
rather singular, that before a great com- 
mercial measure like the present was pro- 
posed to the House, it had not been pro- 
- posed to the Board of Trade, or that a 
committee of the House had not been 
appoiated to examine the subject. He 
was sure there was no man at all ac- 
quainted with the commercial interests. of 
this country, who could view the trade 
which was carried on between America 
and our West India islands, without being 


convinced that it’ was highly injurious to 


gation with America on the same footing 
with that of other nations. This was no 
infringement of the Navigationact. The 
hon. gentleman had stated, that we were 
on the point of entering into commercial 
treaties with other powers, and therefore 
we ought to. wait till those treaties were 
before the House; but as the countervail- 
ing duties only related to America, he 
could not conceive what connexion it 
could have with our treaties with other 
powers, It had been said, that in conse- 

uence of a treaty between France and 

merica, the vessels of the latter were to 
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be admitted into the ports of the former, 
upon as favourable terms as French ves- 
sels; but the treaty to which the hon. 
gentleman alluded had not been published 
in any authentic shape, therefore it was 
impossible to state, with correctness, what 
the terms of that treaty were. The hon. 
gentleman then stated, that America 
would, in consequence of this bil, have 
an advantage over us in the article of salt, 
on account of the bonds which it was 
necessary to give in this country; but the 
reason why these bonds were required 
was, that the vessels in which it was in 
general shipped were coasting vessels; 
and, if it were not for these bonds, the 
salt might be relanded and the revenue 
defrauded. The next subject upon whieh 
the hon. gentleman had commented was, 
the great increase of American shipping. 
This was a consideration that had nothin 
to do with the present bill; but if it had, 
it ought rather to induce the House to 
pass the bill, because it showed that the 
measures we had hitherto adopted, were 
in lous. It certainly appeared that 
the number of English vessels employed 
ja the trade with America had decreased. 
In 1791, the number of British ships em- 
ployed were 312, and of foreign 246; im 
1792, there were 247 British, and 318 
foreign ; ia 1793, there were 197 British, 
and 313 foreign. This decrease, taking 
lace before the war, could not of course 
e attributed to it; but, after the war did 
take place, the decrease of British ship- 
ping was certainly more rapid. In 1798, 
the value of the British manufactures 
exported to America was 5,300,0001.; in 
1799, it was 6,700,000/., and in 1800, it 
was nearly the same. Now it should be 
recollected, that our exports to America 
were mostly British manufactures, and 
were for the consumption of America. 
The they could get these articles, 
the more they would consume of them; 
and, consequently, by taking off these 
duties, we were doing great service to 
our manufactures. On the other band, 
our imports from America were not the 
manufactures of that country, nor were 
they in general for the consumption of 
this, but pringipe for re-exportation ; 
therefore the effect of continuing these 
countervailing duties would be to force 
the Americans to take their produce at 
once to the other countries of Europe, 
instead of sending them first to England, 
and consequently our re-export trade 
would be ruined. But, he defended this 
(VOL. XXXVI.] 
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bill on the grounds of national good faith 
and general policy. Soon after the con- 
clusion of the American war, America en- 
deavoured to crush the trade of England, 
and, in many instances, the duties upon 
English merchandize were three or four 
times greater than the duties upon the 
merchandize of France and other coun- 
tries. But she soon found the inconve- 
nience of this system ; and one of the first 
steps of her legislature, after her consti- 
tution was formed, was to repeal these 
duties, and to impose others, which were 
equal upon all countries. It was true, 
that this bill had not been submitted to 
the Board of Trade; but he could say, 
that it had the approbation of those who, 
from their situation, were best able to 
judge upon the subject. 

Dr. Laurence admitted, that, whatever 
might be the expediency or inexpediency 
of the measure, we must adopt it, if we 
were bound to do so by good faith. It 
had been said, in defence of this measure, 
that we were bound by treaty to take 
off these duties, if they were taken off in 
America. The stipulations of a treaty 
must undoubtedly be adhered to; but 
this was not the proper mode of taking 
off these duties. The bill stated that it 
was necessary, for certain circumstances, 
to take off these duties; but it did not par- 
ticularize any one of these circumstances. 
If, however, this measure was necessary, 
he thought it would be better to bring it 
forward upon its own grounds, and that 
a bill of a very different nature should 
be proposed. It certainly was a most 
serious consideration, that the shipping of 
America had increased so much. During 
the American war, her shipping was nearly 
annihilated, and it was now as great ag 
the shipping of Great Britain was at the 
conclusion of that war. All the effects of 
our Navigation act, and all the care we 
had taken during a period of above a 
centtwy, had only made our shipping 
equal to that which America had crcatecd 
in a few years.. It had been stated, that 
the taking off these duties would make 
this country a depét for the merchandize of 
America; but he deprecated this plan of 
making a distinetion between our mercan- 
tile interest and our Navigation act. There 
was one point which called for the atten- 
tion of parliament, and that was the great 
increase of the American trade with the 
East Indies. There had been a decision 
in the courts of this country which cer- 
tainly tended to encourage this trade; be 
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meant the case of Wilson and Marriot; 
and there were now above 300 American 
ships employed in trading to the East In- 
dies. It-was a notorious faet, that it was 
the plan of the French government, when 
the war of arms was over, to carry ona 
war of Custom-house duties with us, and, 
if possible, to ruin our trade. This cer- 
tainly called for the most serious attention 
of the government. This appeared from 
a pamphlet published by a person of con- 
siderable consequence in the French go- 
vernment, for he was under secretary of 
state to M. Talleyrand. This book com- 
pletely developed the plan of the French 
government to ruin our commerce. The 
principles laid down in this book were such 
2s France had uniformly acted upon. All 
these circumstances ought to make us ex- 
tremely watchful. He hoped that some 
plan of commercial intercourse between 
this country and France would be esta- 
blished before the definitive treaty was 
signed; because he was sure that after 
that treaty, we should not succeed in 
establishing one. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that no man was 
more disposed than himself to give the 
highest praise to the Navigation act: he 
considered it as the foundation of the 
commercial prosperity of this country; 
but how did the bill trench upon the pro- 
visions of that act?) What was the simple 
state of the case? The Americans had 
thought fit to impose a duty upon the 
tonnage of British ships, and upon the 
cargoes of all vessels coming into their 
ports, which were not American, for the 
purpose of benefiting their own navigation. 
When the commercial treaty was nego- 
tiated between the two countries, it was 
expressly stipulated that no fresh duties 
should be imposed; but, as the United 
States refused to give up the old duties, 
this country could not suffer those duties 
to remain without imposing countervailing 
duties. He should have thought it a mat- 
ter of course, without any treaty between 
the two countries, if the United States 
withdrew their duties, that we should also 
discontinue ours. He submitted, there- 
fore, whether it was not just and expedient 
to pass an act, the object of which was 
merely to give his majesty power, under 
certain circumstances, to suspend the 
countervailing duties? Such @ measure 
was required by good faith, as the com- 
munication of the Amcrican duties being 
taken off might arrive when parliament 
Was not sitting; while, at the same time, 
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the continuance of the countervailing du- 
ties, after such a communication, would 
be a breach of the treaty. Taking it, 
however, upon the ground of expediency 
alone, was it not equally advantageous, 
that the duties on both sides should cease ? 
It was always better that two countries 
should be in a simple state of communi- 
cation with each other, than under the 
influence of a complicated system of du- 
ties. There was also another considera- 
tion of policy: great part of the produce 
of America was deposited in this country, 
from whence it was exported to other 
parts of the world; if countervailing duties 
were suffercd to exist here, we yave an 
advantage to Holland and to other coun- 
tries, where no such duties existed, and 
where, consequently, much of the produce 
of America would be deposited in pre- 
ference to this country. The learned gen- 
tleman had said, that it was the policy of 
France to destroy the effect of our Navi- 
gation act. This might be very true. I¢ 
was somewhat singular, however, that the 
learned gentleman should now so freely 
recommend such bold and determined 
measures in support of that act, who had 
not long since endeavoured to induce the 
House to abandon the principles of that 
very act. But if there was a war against 
our commerce, it was no reason why we 
should not pass a bill founded upon a 
principle of liberal conciliation, or why 
we should not, in a liberal, fair, and open 
manner, conciliate any great and powerful 
state for the benefit of our commerce, 
where that conciliation was attended by 
no humiliation on our part. It might be 
the policy of other states to destroy the 
commerce of Great Britain; but how were 
they to do it? Our manufactures, during 
the late war, had found their way into alt 
the ports of Europe, in spite of every pro- 
hibition; and the exports of British manu- 
factures were, during that period, nearly 
doubled. America, after the war between 
her and this country, imposed prohibitory 
duties on British goods; but British ma- 
nufactures were ad aba thither in a 
greater proportion than before the war, 
in spite of every prohibition. When a 
commercial treaty took place between 
France and Russia, at the period of the 
armed neutrality, impediments were 
thrown in the way of the commerce of 
this country; but, in spite of these, 
France was compelled to purchase Rus- 
sian produce in the markets of this coun- 


try. This showed that all prohibitions 
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upon our commerce were completely nu- 
gatory. Our commerce was founded upon 
the firm basis of capital and confidence. 
In capital, Great Britain was rivalled by 
no country ; but still more important was 
the confidence to which the honour and 

unctuality of her merchants entitled her. 

e only country which had been enabled 
to rival us was Holland, who founded her 
commerce spon a similar honesty and 

unotuality. What was the reason that 

rance had never been able to rival us in 
in our commerce? Because, from the 
very nature of the French character, there 
was not that system of honesty, of punc- 
tuality, and justice in her dealings, which 
could entitle her to the confidence of 
other countries. To the honesty and 
punctuality of our dealings was to be 
added the liberality by which our com- 
mercial transactions were characterized, 
amd by which we had been enabled to 
— outstrip the only country which had in 
any degree rivalled us. Let Britons trust 
- themselves, and they had' nothing to 

ear. 

Mr. Windham said, he had no doubt 
that they ought to take off these counter- 
vailing duties; the only question was as 
to the time, and whether it was proper 
to pass an act to take them off before it 
was known that the duties in America 
had been abolished. His learned friend 
had mentioned a design onthe part of 
France, to destroy our commerce during 
a period of peace; the noble lord refused 
to give any credit to a prophecy of the 
destruction of our commerce during peace, 
because it had been prophesied that war 
would ages 4 out commeree, and that 
prophecy had proved erroneous. That 
might be an argument against believing 
amy prophecy, or it might be urged 
against giving credit to the same set of 
men, who, upon the same principle, 
prophesied the destruction of our com- 
merce equally by war and by peace; but 
surely to contend, because one set of 
men prophesied the destruction of our 
commerce by war, and were mistaken, 
that therefore another set of men, who, 
upon a different principle, prophesied the 
destruction of our commerce by peace, 
were entitled to no credit, was not very 
Jogical. The noble lord had said, that 
our commerce had found its way into all 
the ports of Europe, in spite of every 
prohibition ; but this assertion might only 
extend to a certain degree; it did not 
follow, that, because our goods found 
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their way into these ports, or were even 

landed, they might not be stopped by 

some inland prohibition.. That France 

showed a disposition to destroy the com- 

merce of this country, was so evident, 

that it was a kind of comic extravagance 

to doubt it. They told us they would do 

it, and showed us how they would do it; 

but yet we said we could not believe it— 
it must be a joke. We had now to con- 

tend against a power which had not been 
seen since the time of Charlemagne. It 
did not appear to him that capital and 
confidence were sufficient to enable us to 

contend against this enormous power ; 
to them must be added the great mari- 
time strength of the country; to them 
must be added, ‘the proud independence 

and manly spirit of the country; to them 
must be added, that high sense of honour 
which was not prone to submit to degra- 
dation or to insult. He would agree as 

to the value of capital and confidence, of 
honesty and punctuality; but he must 
also be allowed to set a value upon the 
arms of the country. Beforethis country 
possessed capital or commerce, she made a 
figure in arms; but now it seemed to be 
an opinion with many, that when our 
navy was up, we might goto bed. He 

hoped that a sense of the danger which 
threatened us would rouse the people to 
those exertions which were necessary to 
guard them against designs by which we 
were to be destroyed. When his noble 
friend talked of capital and wealth, he 
begged gentlemen to consider what capi- 
tal and wealth had done, or what it would 
dv. We could not judge in this case from 
anterior events, we were in a situation 
wholly dissimilar to any former situation 
in which we had been placed, and to’ 
which no prose drawn from former 
events would apply. |Our present situa- 
tion must be judged of from its own cir- 
cumstances, and could not be considered 
in any point of view derived from former. 
ex perience. 

r. Chancellor Addington said, that 
every part of the public service repu- 
diated and falsified the supposition, that a 
commercial and a wealthy country could 
not preserve its advantages over othcr 
states by uniting military excellence with 
its superior wealth. ‘This country was 
happily a splendid instance of both. His 
right hon. friend had dwelt on a topic 
which no lover of his country could 
contemplate without appretiension—he 
meant the power of France. This was a 
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power which he had never endeavoured 
4o under-rate; but he trusted there 
was nothing to be dreaded from that 
power, when compared with our own. 
He did not seek for a counterpoise to the 
power of France merely in the wealth of 
‘Great Britain, but in the anzmus of the 
people; and under all exigencies, that 
‘Spirit would be the true conservator of its 

ower, and protector of its dominion. 

ere it not for that spirit, he should in- 
deed look upon France as a Colossus; in- 
dependent of such a spirit, we should be 
miserable indeed ; but withit, we had no- 
thing to fear. His right hon. friend 
seemed chiefly to object to the time of 
bringing this subject forward. He stated 
it as partaking rather too much of that 
conciliatory spirit which might be in- 
jurious if carried to too great an extent. 
He seemed to suppose it a gratuitous 
measure on our part to adopt the princi- 
ple of the bill. ‘This was a misapprehen- 
sion of the fact. The principle of the 
bill originated with the American govern- 
ment. It was in consequence of an ap- 
plication made on the part of the govern- 
ment of that country, that the measure 
now before the House was brought for- 
ward. It had been stated also, that the 
principle of this bill was hostile to the 
Navigation laws of this country, which it 
certainly was not. It had been asked 
also, what benefit would be derived from 
the measure? To which he answered, 
it was a benefit to the export trade, and 
it was a benefit also to us, in preserving 
the advantages and profits of the trade, 
arising from consignments and deposits. 
But independent of this, there was the 
obligation of the treaty of 1795 which 
Jeft us no alternative: besides, without 
such a measure as this, the real under- 
standing between this country and Ame- 
rica could never be carried into effect ; 
fur the system of countervailing duties 
could never operate as an equivalent. It 
had been said by his right hon. friend, that 
we calculated precipitately on the proba- 
bility of our continuing to preserve the 
same advantages in commerce during 
peace, a8 we possessed in war; and he 
had said, that the commerce of Great 
Britain would be excluded, if possible, 
from the greater part of Europe. ‘That 
such, indeed, might be the disposition, 
he could easily conceive ; but it was not 
disposition which was peculiar to a state 
of peace; every exertion had been made 
40 give it eflect, all over Kurope, during 
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the whole war. We had been excluded, 
as far as the power of the enemy could 
go, and yet notwithstanding all the 
ravages of war, which must have dimi- 
nished considerably the demands for 
many of our articles of trade, British 
commerce had found its way every where : 
and was now in extent very little short of 
what it was at the commencement of hos- 
tilities. But there was another point ia 
which to view this subject, and that was, 
the commerce which we must, at all events, 
have from our East India possessions, 
and, by this measure, from America. 
What, then, was there in peace that was 
likely to abridge these two great sources 
of commerce and revenue? But, sup- 
posing the spirit of exclusion greater in 
peace than in war, he did not therefore 
see any reason for not adopting the mea- 
sure now before the House; on the con- 
trary, it rather increased the , obligation 
to adopt it, as being the means of increas- 
ing our commerce and revenues, and 
giving us radical advantages which it 
would not be in the power of France to 
interrupt. Ie 

Mr. Nicholls applauded the wisdom of 
ministers in coming to parliament with a 
measure, the effect of which would be to 
draw into a closer connection this country 
eee a policy of the soundest 

o 


Debate in the Commons on the State of 
the Corn Trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland.) March 16. Mr. Chancellor 
Addington rose to move for a committee 
to inquire into the state of the corn trade 
between Great Britain and Ireland. In 
making regulations upon this subject, it 
appeared to him that there ought to be a 
free intercourse between the two coun- 
tries ; that they should have the means of 
administering to each other's wants; that 
the deficiency existing in some parts 
might be supplied by the abundance 
which existed in others; and that if it 
were necessary to impose any restrictions, 
they ought to be of a general, and not of 
a partial nature. In regulating the con- 
cerns of England and Wales, when the 
latter country was annexed to England, 
the great object of our ancestors was, to 
identify the two countries. The same 
policy was adopted at the period of the 
union between England and Scotland ; 
and it must be the wish of every man, 
that the same policy should prevail be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The 
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fact was, that in the article of corn, there 
was a. prodigious difference between the 
two countries. There were many in- 
stances in which the price of grain in 
Ireland had been nearly double the price 
of the same sort of grain in Great Bri- 
tain; and this had arisen from the opera- 
tien of laws which had been thought wise 
and expedient when they were ‘adopted. 
They were enacted at atime when Ire- 
Jand was.a separate kingdom, and when 
it was of great importance for the legis- 
jJature of that country to give every facility 
to cultivation. By these laws, the export 
price of wheat was fixed at 45s. a quar- 
ter; of rice and barley, 23s. a quarter; 
and oats, 15s. 9d.a quarter. But he con- 
tended, that, even if Ireland were now a 
separate kingdom, these prices ought not 
to continue. They were fixed under 
very different circumstances, and when the 
prices of grain were much lower than 
they now were; and therefore, even if the 
union had not taken place, some altera- 
tion ought to be made in them. He 
knew how difficult it was, upon such a 
subject as this, to make a great change, 
by the immediate adoption of.a new prin- 
ope however incontestable the wisdom 
of it might be. Upon general principles, 
it would be wise to get rid of all distinc- 
tions respecting corn between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, as had been done in the 
case of Scotland; and that no more dis- 
tihction ought to subsist between them 
than between any two counties of Great 
Britaio. There were, however, indepen- 
dent of the prejudices which must prevail 
upon such a subject, some circumstances 
peculiar to Ireland, which are entitled to 
consideration. It might be apprehended, 
that, in the event of a pressure from a 
scarcity, the capital of England would 
draw a great proportion of the grain from 
Ireland. There. was also another circum- 
stance that deserved to be considered ; which 
was, that the means provided in this country 
for the relief of the poor did not subsist in 
Ireland, there being no poor-rate there ; 
therefore it would be necessary. to move 
cautiously upon a subject. which might be 
supposed, in some instances, to prevent 
the poor of Ireland from getting their 
food at reasonable prices. ‘here bein 

no poor-rate in Ireland, the labourer ha 

nothing to depend upon but his own earn- 
ings, and the liberality and benevolence of 
his neighbours. At the same time, he 
could not help saying, that there must have 
been a degree of prejudice in entertaining 
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the Idea that the facility of exportation of 
corn from Ireland into this country would 
be injurious to the people of Ireland, be- 
cause no consequence of the act of union 
of pba as arestraint on the exportation 
spirits from Ireland to this country ; 
and therefore, if corn was brought here in 
the shape of spirits, to any amount, the 
effect was the same, at leit as to the 
quantity of grain used in such amount, as 
if it came inkind. Under this impression 
of the subject, what he wished was, to 
raise the export price, so as to enable the 
owner in Ireland to send, and this part of 
the united kingdom to receive from 
thence grain, in like manner as from any 
part of the continent. The lowest price at 
which, at present, corn could be received 
into this country was, wheat 54s. barley 
28s. and oats 28s. per quarter. He should 
hope the House would be of opinion, that 
it would be an encouragement to cultiva- 
tion in Ireland, to enable one part of the 
empire to obtain from the other, the 
means of subsistence with more facility ; 
for this purpose, he thought the better 
course would be to raise the price at 
which it should be allowable to export 
from Ireland to England grain of all de- 
nominations. The principle on which he 
roposed this, had already been carried 
into effect for the benefit of the distillers. 
The trade of the West India merchants 
called for the adoption of this measure; 
but, above ail, it was matter of the highest 
importance to enable Great Britain to 
traffic with herself in the article of corn 
(for to traffic with Ireland now, was to 
traffic with herself), instead of resorting 
to the continent. He should now move, 
‘That a Committee be appointed to 
consider of the State of the Corn Trade 
between Great Britain and Ireland; and 
report the same, with their observations 
thereupon, to the House.” 
Mr. Foster declared his approbation of 
the measure. It was the true interest of 
the came at large, to bring the two 
parts of the kingdom into one, and te 
make them as if they were only two coun- 
ties, in regard to the trade in corn at. 
least. He believed it was the sincere 
wish in Ireland, that every obstacle to the 
plan of making the two parts of the king- 
dom one in respect of this trade, should 
be removed; that it should be made as it 
were @ mere coasting trade. However, 
while he said this, he could not help ob- 
serving, that the laws of Ireland, upon 
this subject, had continued uniform from 
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the year 1784. By the bill which then 
ssed upon this subject, Ireland was 
Found to allow the exportation of its corn 
into this country, leaving it to thia country 
to fix the price at which that exportation 
should e place. The British parlia- 
ment had the power of fixing the price, 
and Ireland wae bound to allow the ex- 
rtation accordingly, That law had 
heen continued in force for seventeen 
ears, and had always beea approved of. 
He therefore believed that the proposed 
measure would meet with general concur: 
rence in Ireland. Having said this, he 
thought it might not be improper to sub- 
mit, whether it might not be better to 
instruct the committee to take into con- 
sideration the corm laws a large. The 
cora laws of Ireland kad the advantage of 
those of this country, and under t 
laws the agriculture of Ireland had greatly 
thriven. He was sorry to say, that, in 
this country, the laws in this respect had 
been inferior in policy to those of Ire- 
land; for, ever since the year 1767, the 
laws of Great Britain had been an endea- 
vour sometimes te regulate the trade of 
the corn-factor. at others to regulate 
capriciously the trade of exportation, at 
others importation ; the whole of it making 
ep a discouraging uncertainty ; and there- 
fore it was-no wonder that the agriculture 
of the country had declined under the im- 
ion of it. There was one point 
which he could not pass over unnoticed : 
in Ireland, the reguletion was made to 
operate uniformly on the whole of the 
country. In England, we had sixteen 
districts, and distinct regulations to each ; 
so that we might be exporting corn. at 
one part of the kingdom, while we were 
importing it at another; the evils of 
which were many. There should be a 
free participation between the two coun. 
tries; we should make one standard for 
both. Ireland should be taught that she 
would be safe in opening Her trade to this 
country ; and we should be secured here 
against any apprehension of inconvenience 
from that species of encouragement to 
Irclands When this system was well 
digested and put in practice, this country 
would never want grain, while Ireland had 
any to send. 

Sir W. Pulteney said, that there had 
been a continual variation in the law on 
this subject ; a thing much to be lamented. 
From the time of hing William, there was 
no change in the corn laws until the year 
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and those laws were thrown open. This 
had introduced a practice of endeavouring, 
from time te time, to make provisions 
according to some t exigency, 
which had intreduced into the law an 
uncertainty that bad a grievous effect ; for 
the farmer never knew exactly what te 
look forward to at the law to guide him. 
He was very glad the country had been 
called upon to observe the contrast be- 
tween the laws of England and of Ireland 
ia this particaler. 
Lerd Hawkesbury said, he was ready to 
admit, that the general law of the enspire 
this subject required revision; that 
there ought to be a general plan for the 
ose of preventing occasional acts of 
arlhament upon seme temporary, or per- 
local, inconvenience ; for such inter- 
ferences of the legislature had been proved 
to be injurious. A right hon. gentleman 
had observed, that under the laws of Ire- 
land the agriculture of Ireland had im- 
proved ; while under the laws of England, 
the ee of England had declined. 
But, he appealed to the House, whether, 
notwithstanding the inconveniences, aris- 
ing from the fluctuation of the law upon 
this subject, whether the agriculture of 
this country, so far from declining, had 
not within the last ten years, improved 
more than it ever had done in the same¢ 
time? It was impossible to look at facts, 
without coming to that conclusion. It 
might be matter of curiosity to inquire 
why, if the agriculture of the country had 
so increased, England had, for the last 
thirty years, been an importing country 
with respect to corn, when it was known 
that, for the preceding part of the century, 
she was an exporting country. That 
might be ascribed to the influx of popula- 
tion and of wealth, and their attendant, 
luxury; by which wheat had come into 
common consumption in England, over 
every part of it, or nearly so. On the 
comparison between Great Britain and 
Ireland, it should be observed, that wheat . 
was not the common food of man in Ire- 
land. In his opinion, the two countries 
should be put, with all speed possible, on 
the same footing in agriculture. He was 
persuaded that, until that could be done, 
the entire advantages of the union could 
not be enjoyed. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


Mr. Fox's Motion for a New Writ for 
Tavistock— Character of the Duke of Bed- 
Mr. For rose and 
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spoke nearly as follows:*—If the sad 
event which has recently occurred were 
only a private misfortune, however heavy, 
I should feel the impropriety of obtruding 
upon the House the feelings of private 
friendship, and would have sought some 
other opportunity of expressing those 
sentiments of gratitude and affection, 
which must be ever due from me to the 
memory of the excellent person, whose 
loss gives occasion to tho sort of motion 
of course which I am about to make to 
the House. It is because I consider the 
death of the duke of Bedford as a great 
public calamity, because the public itself 
seems to consider it; because, not in this 
town only, but in every part of the king- 
dom, the impression made by it seems to 
be the strongest, and most universal, that 
ever appeared upon the loss of a subject ; 
it is for these reasons that I presume to 
hope for the indulgence of the House, if I 
deviate, in some degree, from the common 
course, and introduce my motion in a 
manner which I must confess to be unu- 
sual on similar occasions. 

At the same time, I trust, Sir, that I 
shall not be suspected of any intention 
to abuse the indulgence which I ask, by 
dwelling, with the fondness of friendship, 
upon the various excellencies of the 
character to which I have alluded, much 
less by entering intoa history of the seve- 
ral events of his life which might serve to 
Ulustrate it. There was something in 
that character so peculiar and striking, 
and the just admiration which his virtues 
commanded was such, that to expatiate 
upon them in any detail is as unnecessary 
as, upon this occasion, it would be im- 
proper. That he has been much lamented 
and generally, cannot be wondered at, for 
surely there never was a more just occa- 
sion of public sorrow. To lose such a 
man !—at such a time !—so unexpectedly ! 
—The particular stage of his life too in 
which we lost him, must add to every 
feeling of regret, and make the disap- 
pointment more severe and poignant to 
all thinking minds. Had he fallen at an 
earlier period, the public, to whom he 
could then (comparatively speaking at 
least) be but little known, would rather 


* This speech was printed in the Monthly 
Magazine for April 1802, from Mr. Fox’s own 
manuscript. Qn presenting it to the proprie- 
tor of that publication, Mr. Fox observed, 
“ that he had never before attempted to make 
@ cop of any speech which he had delivered 
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have compassionated and condoled with 
the feelings of his friends and relations, 
than have been themselves very severely 
afflicted by the loss. It would have been 
suggested, and even we who were the 
most partial must have admitted, that the 
expectations raised by the dawn are not 
always realized in the meridian of Jife. 
If the fatal event had been postponed, the 
calamity might have been alleviated by 
the consideration, that mankind could not 
have looked forward for any length of 
time to the exercises of his virtues and 
talents. But he was snatched away at a 
moment when society might have been 
expected to be long benefited by his be- 
nevolence, his energy, and his wisdom; 
when we had sbtained a full certainty that 
the progress of his life would be more 
than answerable to the brightest hopes 
conceived from its outset; and when it 
might have been reasonably hoped, that, 
after having accomplished all the good of 
which it was capable, he would have de- 
scended not immaturely into the tomb. 
He had, on the one hand, lived long 
enough to have his character fully con- 
firmed and established, while, on the 
other, what remained of life seemed, ac- 
cording to all human expectations, to af- 
ford ample space and scope for the exer- 
cise of the virtues of which that character 
was composed. The tree was old enough 
to enable us to ascertain the quality of 
the fruit which it would bear, and, at the 
same time, young enough to promise 
many years of produce. : 

The high rank and splendid fortune of 
the great man of whom I am speaking, 
though not circumstances which in them- 
selves either can or ought to conciliate 
the regard and esteem of rational minds, 
are yet in so far considerable as an ele- 
vated situation, by making him who ig so 
placed in it more powerful and conspicu- 
ous, causes his virtues or vices to be more 
useful or injurious to society. In this 
case, the rank and wealth of the person 
are to be attended to in another and a 
very different point of view. To appre- 
ciate his merits justly, we must consider 
not only the advantages, but the disad- 
vantages, connected with such circum- 
stances. The dangers attending prospe- 
rity in general, and high situations in par- 
ticular, the corrupting influence of flattery, 
to which men in such situations are more 
peculiarly exposed, have been the theme 
of moralists in all ages, and in all nations ; 
but how are these dangers increased with 
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respect to him who succeeds in his child- ! 


hood to the first rank and fortune in a 
kingdom, such as this, and who, having 
lost his parents, is never approached by 
any being who is not represented to him 
as in some degree his inferior! Unless 
blessed with a heart uncommonly suscep- 
tible and disposed to virtue, how should 
he, who had scarce ever seen an equal 
have a common feeling and a just sympa- 
thy for the rest of mankind, who seem to 
have been formed rather for him, and as 
instruments of his gratification, than to- 
gether with him for the general purposes 
of nature? Justly has the Roman satirist 
remarked, 

Rarus enim fermé sensus communis in illa 

Fortuna,_—- | 
This was precisely the case of the duke 
of Bedford, nor do I know that his ediuca- 
tion was perfectly exempt from the defects 
usually belonging to such situations; but 
virtue found her own way, and on the very 
side where the danger was the greatest, 
was her triumph most complete. From 
the blame of selfishness no man was ever 80 
eminently free. Noman put his own gra- 
tification so low, that of others so high, in 
his estimation. To contribute to the wel- 
fare of his fellow-citizens was the constant 
pursuit of his life, by his example and his 
beneficence to render them better, wiser, 
and happier. He truly loved the public; 
but not only the public, according to the 
usual acceptation of the word ; not merely 
the body corporate (if I may so express 
myself), which bears that name, but man 
in his individual capacity; all who came 
within his notice and deserved his protec- 
tion, were objects of his generous concern. 
From his station, the sphere of his ac- 
quaintance was larger than that of most 
other men; yet in this extended circle, 
few, very few, could be counted to whom 
he had not found some occasion to be 
serviceable. To be useful, whether to the 
public at large, whether to his relations 
and nearer friends, or even to an indivi- 
dual of his species, was the ruling passion 
of his life. | | 

He died, it is true, in a state of celibacy ; 
but if they may be called a man’s children 
whose concerns are as dear to him as his 
own—to protect whom from evil is the 
daily object of his care—to promote whose 
welfare he exerts every faculty of which 
he is possessed ; if such, I say, are to be 
esteemed our children, no man had ever a. 
more numerous family than the duke of 
Bedford, : ; 
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Private friendships are not, I own, a fit 
topic for this House, or any public assein- 
bly; but it is difficult for any one who 
had the honour and happiness to be his 
friend, not to advert Seber speaking of 
such a man) to his conduct and behaviour 
in that interesting character. In_ his 
friendship, not only was he disinterested 
and sincere, but in him were to be found 
united all the characteristic excellencies 
which have ever distinguished the men 
most renowned for that most amiable of 
all virtues. Some are warm, but volatile 
and inconstant; he was warm too, but 
steady and unchangeable. Never once 
was he known to violate any of the duties 
of that sacred relation. Where his at- 
tachment was placed, there it remained, 
or rather there it grew; for it may be 
more truly said of thia man than of any 
other that ever existed, that if he loved 
you at the beginning of the year, and you 
did nothing to forfeit his esteem, he would 
love you still more at the end of it. Such 
was the uniformly progressive state of his 
affections, no less than of his virtue and 
wisdom. 

It has happened to many, and he was 
certainly one of the number, to grow 
wiser as they advanced in years. Some 
have even improved in virtue; but it has 
generally been in that class of virtues only 
which consists in resisting the allurements 
of vice; and too often have these advan- 
tages been counterbalanced by the loss, 
or at least the diminution, of that open- 
ness of heart, that warmth of feeling, that 
readiness of sympathy, that generusity of 
spirit, which have been reckoned among 
the characteristic attributes of youth. In 
his case it was far otherwise; endued by 
nature with an unexampled firmness of 
character, he could bring his mind toa 
more complete state of discipline than any 
man I ever knew. But he had at the 
same time, such a comprehensive and just 
view of all moral questions, that he well 
knew to distinguish between those incli- 
nations which, if indulged, must be perni- 
cious, and the feelings which, if cultivated, 
might prove beneficial to mankind. All 
bad propensities, therefore, if any such he 
had, he gompletely conquered and sup-. 
pressed, while, on the other hand, no man 
ever studied the trade by which he was to 
get his bread—the profession by which he 
hoped to rise to wealth and honour—nor, 
even the higher arts of poetry or elo-. 
quence, in pursuit of a fancied immorta- 
lity, with more zeal and ardour than this. 
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excellent person cultivated the noble art 
of doing good to his fellow creatures. In 
this pursuit, above all others, diligence is 
sure of success, and accordingly it weuld 
be difficult to find an exainple of any 
other man to whom so many individuals 
are indebted for happiness or comfort, or 
to whom the public at large owe more 
essential obligation. 

So far was he from slackening or grow- 
ing cold in these generous pursuits, that 
the only danger was, lest, notwithstanding 
his admirable good sense, and that re- 
_markable soberness of character which 
distinguished him, his munificence might, 
if he had lived, have engaged him in ex- 
penses to whicli even his princely fortune 
would have been found inadequate. Thus, 
the only circumstance like a failing in this 
great character was, that, while indulging 
his darling passion for making himself use- 
ful to others, he might be too regardless 
of future consequences to himself and to 
his family. The love of utility was indeed 
his darling, his ruling passion. Even in 
his recreations (and he was by no means 
naturally averse to such as were suitable 
to his station in life), no less than in his 
graver hours, he so much loved to kee 
this grand object in view, that he seemed, 
by degrees, to grow weary of every amuse- 
ment which was not in some degree con- 
nected with it. Agriculture he judged 
rightly to be the most useful of all sciences, 
and, more particularly in the present state 
of affairs, he conceived it to be the de- 
partment in which his services to his 
country might be most beneficial. To 
agriculture, therefore, he principally ap- 
plied himself; nor can it be doubted, but, 
with his great capacity, activity, and 
energy, he must have attained his object, 
and made himself eminently useful in that 
most important branch of political eco- 
nomy. Of the particular degree of his 
merit in this respect, how much the public 
is already indebted to him—how much 
benefit it may still expect to derive from 
the effects of his unwearied diligence and 
splendid example, mavy members of this 
House can form a much more accurate 
judgment than I can prétend to. But of 

is Motive to these exertions I am compe- 
tent to judge, and can affirm, without a 
doubt, that it was the same which actuated 

him throughout—an ardent desire to em- 
ploy his faculties in the way, whatever it 
might be, in which he could most con- 
tribute to the good of his country, and 
the general interests of mankind. 
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With regard to his politics, I feel a 
great unwillingness to be wholly silent on 
the subject ; and at the same time much 
difficulty in treating it with propriety, 
when I consider to whom I am addressing 
myself. I am sensible that those princi- 
ples upon which, in apy other place, I 
should not hesitate to pronounce an un- 
qualified eulogium, may be thought by 
some, perhaps by the majority of this 
House, rather to stand in need of apology 
and exculpation, than to form a propec 
subject for panegyric. But, even in this 
view, I may be allowed to offer a few 
words in favour of my departed friend. I 
believe few, if any of us, are so infatuated 
with the extreme notions of philosophy as 
not to fecl a partial veneration for. the 
principles, some leaning even to the pre- 
judices of the ancestors, especially if they 
were of any note, from whom we are re- 
spectively descended. Such biasses are 

ways, as I suspect, favourable to the 
cause of patriotism and public virtue. 
I am sure, at least, that in Athens and 
Rome they were so considered. No man 
had ever less of family pride, in the bad 
sense, than the duke of Bedford; but he 
had a great and just respect for his 
ancestors. Now if, upon the principle 
to which I have alluded, it was in Rome 
thought excusable in one of the Claudii 
to have, in conformity with the general 
manners of their race, something too much 
of an aristocratical pride and haughtiness, 
surely in this Soy it is not unpardon- 
able in a Russell to be zealously attached 
to the rights of the subject, and peculiarly 
tenacious of the popular parts of the con- 
stitution. It is excusable, at least, in one 
who numbers among hisancestorsthe great 
earl of Bedford, the patron of Pym, and the 
friend of Hampden, to be an enthusiastic 
lover of liberty ; nor is it to be wondered 
at if a descendant of lord Russell should 
feel more than common horror for arbi- 
trary power, and a quick, perhaps even a 


: jealous discernment of any approach or 
| tendency in the system of government to 


that dreaded evil. But whatever may be 
our differences in regard to principles, I 
trust there is no member of this House 
who is not liberal enough to do justice to 
upright conduct, even in a political ad- 
versary. Whatever, therefore, may be 
thought of those principles to which I 
have alluded, the pclitical conduct of my 
much lamented friend must be allowed by 
all to have been manly, consistent, and 
sinccre. 
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It now remains for me to touch upeh 
the Jast melancholy scese in which this 
excellent man was tobe exhibited; and 
to all those who admire his character, let 
it be some consolation that his death was 
in every respect conformable to his life. 
I have already noticed, that prosperity 
eould not corrupt him. He had now to 
undergo a trial of an opposite nature. 
But in every instance he was alike true to 
his characters and in moments of extreme 
bodily pain and approaching dissolution, 
when it might be expected that a man’s 
every feeling would be concentrated in 
his personal sufferings-—his every thought 
occupied by the awful event impending— 
even in these moments, he put by all 
selfish considerations; kindness to his 
friends was the sentiment still uppermost 
in his mind; and he employed himself, 
to the last hour of his lite, in making the 
most considerate arrangements for the 
happiness and comfort of those who were 
to survive him. While in the enjoyment 
of prosperity, he had learned and prac- 
tised all those milder virtues which ad- 
versity alone is supposed capable of 
teaching; and, in the hour of pain and 
approaching death, he had that calmness 
and serenity which are thought to belong 
exclusively to health of body, anda mind 
at ease. 

If I have taken an unusual, and 
possibly an irregular course upon this ex- 
traordinary occasion, I am confident the 
House will pardon me. They will forgive 
something, no doubt, to the warmth of pri- 
vate friendship—to sentiments of grati- 
tude, which if must feel, and whenever 
E have an opportunity, must express to 
the latest hour of my life. But the con- 
sideration of public utility, to which I 
have so much adverted as the ruling prin- 
eiple in the mind of my friend, will weigh 
far more with them. They will in their 
wisdom ee that to eile 
and perpetuate the memory of great a 
ail i ai individuals, 2 in aa an 
essential service to the community. It 
was not therefore, for the purpose of 

erforming the pious office.of friendship, 

y fondly strewing flowers upon his tomb, 
that I have drawn your attention to the 
character of the duke of Bedford: the 
motive that actuates me, is one more 
suitable to what were his views. It is, 
that this great character may be strongly 
impressed upon the minds of all who hear 
me—that they may see it—that they may 
feel itethat they may discourse of it in 
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their domestic circles—that they may 
speak of it to their children, and hold it 
up tothe imitation of posterity. If he 
could now be sensible to what passes here 
below—sure I am, that nothing could 
give him so much satisfaction as to find 
that we are endeavouring to make his 
memory an example, as he took care 
his life should be—useful to mankind. 

I will conclude, with applying to the pre- 
sent occasion, a beautiful passage from 
the speech of a very young orator.* It 
may be thought, perhaps, to savour too 
much of the sanguine views of youth, to 
stand the test of a rigid aiilaas hical 
inquiry; but it isat least cheering and con- 
solatory, and that in this instance it may 
be exemplified, is, I am confident, the 
sincere wish of every man who hears me. 
“< Crime,”’ says he, “is a curse only ta 
the period in which it is successful ; but 
virtue, whether fortunate or otherwise, 
blesses not only itsown age, but remotest 
posterity, and is as beneficial by its 
example, as by its immediate effects.” 
—Mr. Fox then moved, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrant to the clerk 
of the crown, to make outa new qrit, 
for the electing of a burgess to serve in 
this present parliament, for the borough 
of ‘Tavistock, in the county of Devon, 
in the room of the right hon. John 
Russell, commonly called lord John 
Russell, now duke of Bedford, called up 
to the House of Peers.”—Ordered. 


Debate 3n the Commons on the Arrears 
of the Civil List.] March 29. The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, to which the Re- 
port, &c. respecting the Civil List were 
referred, 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said : Sir, 
before I proceed to enter into the icu- 
lars of the report now the table, orto 
refer more minutely to hie majesty'’s most 
gracious message, upon which it is my In- 
tention to propose a resolution, I trust the 
House, in a committee, will approve of 
not resting it on the mere feelings, ho- 
nourable as they are, of affection and 
attachment to his majesty, but on those. 
combined considerations which cannot 
fail to make tie most forcible appeal to 


* Essay on the Progressive Improvements 
of Mankind; an oration delivered in the 
chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, De~ 
ae 1798, by the Honourable Willam 

mb. 
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the generosity, the justice, and the 
wiedom of the House. Before I enter 

n these topics, I am desirous of being 
indulged with the attention of the com- 
mittee while I advert.to another part of 
the question, which ap to me neces- 
sary to be first stated to the committee. 
I cannot, Sir, but derive the greatest 
_ satisfaction from the consideration of our 
being now in that state in which we are 
enabled to contemplate a question deeply 
interesting to the subjects of this country 
in a way that affords the most ample room 
for discussion: we have now on the table 
of the House of Commons a report, con- 
taining all the mformation which it was 
possible for the various offices connected 
plana majesty’s civil os to furnish, and 
Certai can necessary to 
enable the House to come toa full exa- 
mination of this subject. I derive the 
greater satisfaction from the circumstance 
of the re being on the table, inasmuch 
as the House will have, what it never 
has had before, a plain, clear, and sa- 
tisfactory statement of what really are the 
scar: Hi and expenses of his majesty’s 
civil list. The report will also furnish a 
complete answer to the observations and 
* comments of ignorant and disaffected per- 
sons. It will appear that a very incon- 
siderable portion indeed, when compared 
with the statements which have been 
made, is applied to the personal use and 
enjoyment of his majesty. I rejoice that we 
have a document which will put all doubt 
at rest. I trust that the report will have 
the effect of disposing, not gentlemen of 
this House, for they are above giving way 
to such injurious suppositions, but those 
persons who have been misled by igno- 
rance, to look into their errors, and to 
hecome desirous of correcting them. I 
hope it will no longer be stated, after the 
report shall have been gone into, that his 
majesty enjoys advantages arising from 
income of revenue beyond those of his 
illustrious predecessors. I wish to call 
the attention of the committee to the 
circumstances which attended the kings of 
this country in past times. Let us re- 
collect what possessions, applicable as 
sources of revenue, were enjoyed by the 
sovereigns of this country in former times, 
and then consider what is the amount of 
the civil-list establishment, which some 
have invidiously contrasted with those 
revenues. The sources of revenue 
anciently enjoyed by the kings of England, 
not only were calculated to ry the coffers 
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of the monarchs whe possessed them, 
but also to enable them to oppress their 
subjects; for when their revenues were in 
their own hands, they had theless.occasion 
to apply to this House, and parliament 
consequently had but seldom the eppor- 
tunity of exercismg that invaluable privi- 
lege which can alone insure -our safety—~ 
the privilege of imposing a restraint on 
the abuses of the executive government 
of the country. His majesty on the 
throne had not the power of applying 
any part of his revenue to his own pur- 
poses, either in a manner offensive to the 
people of the country, or for purposes of 
ptodigality and corruption: it was only, 
Sir, in the commencement of the reign 
of Charles 2nd that estimates were intro- 
duced as means of control on the expen- 
diture of the public revenue. It was in 
the time of Charles 2nd that the right of 
purveyance and pre-emption was given 
up as a source of enriching the king; for 
the purpose of relieving the people of this 
country from a prerogative so injurious, a 
price was to be paid for it by parliament : 
mm consequence of which an hereditary 
revenue was granted in lieu of it Imen- 
tion this rather incidentally, the main 
purpose being to establish the point that 
the whole of the king’s hereditary revenue 
consists of the grant to Charles 2nd for 
the abolition of the court of wards, and 
the privilege of purveyance and pre-emp- 
tion. That there was a disposition to 
throw into the lap of the two succeeding 
kings a considerable part of the revenue 
of the country, I allow; and at the com- 
mencement of the reign of William 3rd, 
it was submitted to praliament, whether 
his majesty, jure corona, was in the © 
situation which entitled him to that re- 
venue which had belonged to the people 
of England. The Commons happily 
abstained from coming toa decision. I 
say happily, for it was perhaps the cause 
of a very large portion of the land of the 
country finding its way to the possession 
of the subjects. Parliament, having re- 
fused to say whether the king, jure 
corone, was entitled to the revenue of 
his predecessors, proceeded to establish e 
civil list. They gave to king William an 
annual civil list, at the same time endea- | 
vouring to ascertain what were the ex- 
penses of the household and establishment 
of his majesty. I am as inclined as any 
one can be to adopt the opinion expressed 
by an hon. yentleman in this House on a 
former night, thet if a civil list is granted, 
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it should be rendered permanent; but I 
am also persuaded that the pues can- 
not be uniformly applied. ‘The very pur- 
pose for-which a civil list is granted, im- 
plies the impossibility of its being ab- 
solutely permanent. It is granted for the 
purpose of the splendor of the crown, 
and the dignity of the executive govern- 
roent ; sad in the course of a jong reign, 
circumstances must. occur in which its 
expenses must necessarily be increased or 
diminished. The rapid inerease of the 
wealth, and the extension of the commerce 
of the country, have hitherto prevented 
any decrease in the expenses of the civil 
list; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
they have justifiedjthe augmentation which 
has been made to it. In 1697 we finda 
civil list establishment was first per- 
manently settled, and the aggregate of it 
was at that time 680,000/. At the ac- 
cession of queen Anne it was 700,000. : 
in fact, theamount ofit was near 900,000). ; 
but it was charged with the payment of 
debts, by which it was reduced to the 
former sum. During her reign there was 
one instance of an application to parlia- 
ment to relieve the excess of the civil list. 
In the reign of George let, the average 
expenses of the civil list were about 
800,000/. Application was made to par- 
iament in his reign for relief. At the 
accession of George 2nd, the vamous 
branches of revenue which had been 
voted to Anne and George Ist were also 
voted to the king on the throne; but it 
was stipulated that parliament was to 
make good any deficiency below 800,000/. 
When his present majesty came to the 
throne, many erroneous opinions had been 
entertained that the revenue enjoyed by 
his late majesty, and which would have 
been readily granted by parliament to his 
present majesty, was his hereditary re- 
venue, which he was entitled to in right 
of his crown. The error was this—that 
the hereditary revenue consisted in no- 
thing more than what was given to Charles 
2nd in lieu of the court of wards, pre-emp- 
tion, tonnage, and other royal preroga- 
tives. There was, however, no doubt 
in the mind of parliament with regard to 
giving his majesty the same as had been 
enjoyed by his predecessors. It is well 
known his majesty was fully persuaded 
there was such an intention on the part of 
his parliament; had the fact been other- 
wise, the House would have been Jess 
just towards his majesty than former par- 
Jiaments had been with regard to his pre- 
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decessors. In consequence, no doubt, of 
his majesty being aware of the sentiments 
of parliament, a message was brought 
down soon after his accession, by the then 
chancellor of the exchequer, stating, 
that his majesty, ever desirous of giving 
a j shea of sincere regard for the welfare 
of his people, left it to his faithful Com- 
mons in making provision for the support 
of the dignity of his crown, to arrange 
such dispositions and settle such a sum for 
the expenses of his household and civil 
list as would best suit the interest of the 
public. The conduct of his majesty in 
giving up his hereditary rights, and leav- 
lng it to parliament to provide the whole 
of his. revenue, has been called by sir 
William Blackstone a proof of the most 
disinterested bounty; and in consequence 
of it parliament assigned a revenue of 
900,000. a year, subject to life annuities 
to the princess dowager of Wales, the 
princess Amelia, and the duke of Cum- 
berland, amounting to 70,0008. It could 
not (and indeed it was foretold) happen 
otherwise than that, in the course of a 
long period, growing incumbrances would 
arise, which would render it necessary 
for his majesty to resort to the liberality 
of parliament. Accordingly, in 1769, an 
application was made to this House; in 
consequence of which a grant of 513,511. 
was made to his majesty to make good 
the arrears of his civil list. In 1775, 
100,000/. was granted for the same pur- 
pose. In 1776, the incumbrances arising 
from an increase of expenses, which were 
hourly growing upon him, were such that 
his majesty was reduced to the necessity 
of making another application to parlia- 
ment, and a sum of 618,%40l, was 
granted to relieve him from his diffigul- 
ties. In 1784 there was ao further grant 
of 60,000/. and in 1786 of 210,000/. 
The whole sum, therefore, that has been 
granted at different periods to pay off the 
excess of the civil list expenses has been 
1,523,511/. I would ask, whether the 
sums which have been granted to his 
majesty on account of the arrears of the" 
civil list up to the present time, when the 
situation and circumstances of his family 
are taken into consideration, and when 
we advert to the fact, that the country, 
during the whole of the period, has been 
advancing in wealth and prosperity, isa 
sum which, added to the amount of the 
civil list of each year, was capable of 
producing a revenue equal to what was 
enjoyed by Anne, or George Ist of Zod. 
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We have arrived then at a period when 
his majesty is again under the necessity 
of requiring the aesistance of the House. 
The course that has been taken will, I am 
persuaded, be considered by the House 
with satisfaction, if not with gratitude, as 
meaning to put the House in possession of 
the most complete information, and leave 
no room for cavil or doubt by the con- 
cealment of any thing that could in the 
Jeast tend to elucidate the subject. His 
majesty having expressed himself most 
graciously in his message to the House 
and ot age that the object of it might 
be en into consideration, {t was 
thought necessary that acommittee should 
be appointed. A committee has been 
appointed, and the subject has been in- 
vestigated in a manner adapted to the 
wish of his majesty. They have un- 
ravelled the “bale of the accounts ; they 
have stated whatever was calculated to 
render them clear and capable of being 
fully understood. They had no authority 
to offer any opinion of their own; they 
have not offered any; they have made no 
observations whatever, except such as 
were necessary to enable the House to 
comprehend the accounts submitted to 
them. This leads me to the consideration 
of the accounts themselves; and what- 
ever may be the feelings of regret by 
which I am actuated, and painful as it 
may be to me to refleet that, if the com- 
mittee shall adopt the resolutions I shall 
have the honour to propose, it will pro- 
duce a considerable addition to the 
burthen of the people, I am persuaded 
the committee will neither discover in the 
report nor the accounts, the slightest 
imputation of mismanagement with res- 
pect to his majesty'’s household, of corru 

fion in any quarter, or of profusion in 
the disposition in any part of the sum 
allotted to the expenses of the civil list. 
Under those heads of charge of which 
the House is justly most jealous, namely, 
pensions and salaries, there has been a. 
very considerable reduction. It appears, 
that in comparing the increase and de- 
crease with regard to the pensions and 
allowances to aie royal family, the first 
class of the civil list accounts, the total 
increase above the estimate is 45,1834. 
In the second class, which refers to the 
salaries of the chancellor, speaker, and 
judges, there is a decrease of 2,987/. 
below the estimate. In the third class, 
comprehending the salaries to ministers 
xesident at foreign courts, there is an in- 
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crease of 129,643/. In the fourth class, 
containing the charge for tradesmen’s bills, 
the excess on the whole amounts to 
74,090/. In the fifth class, the charge for 
the menial servants of his majesty’s house- 
hold, there is a decrease of 1,605. In 
the sixth class, or pension list, there is, 
on the whole account, a decrease to the 
amount of 114,402/. In the seventh class, 
rege the salaries payable out of 
the civil list revenues, t has been a 
gradual diminution, by which there has 
been a saving of 129,750/. The eighth 
class, containing the salaries of the com- 
missioners of the Treasury, and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, admits of neither 
excess or diminution. | Under the head 
Occasional Payments, there is an increase 
of 1,047,5871.; the particulars of which 
are stated in the report of your commit- 
tee. I wish the committee, in adverting 


to the civil list expenditure, to divide it - 


into two branchea—the household and 
civil list establishment ; and I am persua- 
ded it will experience some degree of 
surprise that the increased expenses of the 
former are so small as they appear to be. 
No individual, who is obliged to preserve 
an appearance of rank, has of late years 
been able to do so, out of so little as at 
the period when the present civil list was 

ted to his majesty. When gentle- 
men refer to their experience of the in- 
creased value of every article in the 
course of the last two or three years, and 
when they. reflect on all the circumstances 
of the times, Iam sure the excess will be 
readily accounted for. & desire to have it 
understood, that I do not mean to attri- 
bute the excess so much to the war as 
many other persons may be inclined to 
do. It will be recollected, that during 
the war there have been three years of 
scarcity. Many of the articles to which 
the expenditure of his majesty’s civil list 
refers have certainly been increased by the 
war, but not in the way gentlemen have 
stated. However satisfactory the accounts 
are in one point of view, must be a 
subject of regret and shame on the 
other; because it is impossible for the 
committee not to be sensible what diffi- 
culty his majesty must have experienced 
with rd to his household. Iam fully 
aware that there are many parts of the 
accounts which ought to receive explana- 
tion—it is not, however my intention at 
present to enter into the various articles 
which compose the accounts, unless I am 
called upon so to do by the committee: 
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there are, however, several articles which 
I feel it pase ies on “ to sa in 
Ja page 52 it wil , that o 

debt i the debt under the first class, 
iacluding the debts incurred by the queen, 
en'account of the younger es of 
her family. When it is considered what 
is the number and time of life of the 
younger branches of the royal family, and 
that the expense on their account falls 
exclusively on the » it will be no 
smal] matter of astonishment that the debt 
should have amounted to no more than a 
sum of 28,634. A very large | peda of 
shis arose upon the marriage of the prince 
of Wales. In the same page will be found 
m charge for the princess Charlotte. It 
is made to commence in 1797, though x 
was not advanced till a later period. I[ 
am sure it will be felt by the committee, 
that it is quite impossible the expense of 
supporting the princess Charlotte should 
be borne by the prince of Wales, consi- 
dering the restrictions to which he is sub- 
ject by the act of parliament for arranging 
the liquidation of his debts. It will, per- 
hape, be for the committee to say, whe- 
ther it is not a charge that ought to be 
taken from the civil list altogether, aad 
thrown te the are fund ti It isa 
pgs iat at cannot be borne e prince 
of Wales, and ought Stebel 

upon his. majesty. I beg the attention of 
the committee to pages 39 and 40, re- 
ferring to the pensions to the late ministers 
at foreign courts. Iam well aware that 
some farther information is necessary. 
Ample information will be given; and, 
whatever deficieacy there may be in mine, 
will be su gar by my noble friend near 
mae. I will observe that, with regard to 
foreign ministers resident, it has been 
uiniversally admitted, that the estimate 
made in 1786 was insufficient. The pen- 
aions of the late ministers at foreign courts 
have increased considerably within the 
last two years; yet notwithstanding the 
increase which has taken place within the 
Jast two years is so considerable, the 
actual increase in the last sixteen years 
Amounts to no more than 129,6438/. There 
is another branch which falls under the 
fhead of Occasional Payments. The com- 
moittee perceiving there was an error of 
20,000/; ‘thought it right to avail them- 
Selves of the information contained in the 
book required to be kept by Mr. Burke’s 
dill. In page 46 of the Report will be 
found the amount of royal bountics. It 
4s not My inseation to.observe on the ad- 
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vances to the royal family, though satis- 
factory reasons can be given for them. I 
can state with truth ta the House, that 
under the pressure and difficulty which 
existed with regard to the state of his 
pac ag bo household and civil list, I con- 
ceive his majesty’s ministers would have 
been little less than criminal if they had 
not adopted some method of relief. lam 
unwilling to enter into particulars, unless 
called upon; but I am prepared. His 
majesty’s ministers had no alternative be- 
tween the one they have adopted, and the 
criminality of exposing his majesty to in- 
convenience and difficulty—The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer then went over all 
the items of which the arrears now stand- 
ing are composed, the amount of which 
was 990,053/., a sum which, he said, it 
was impossible to contemplate without 
regret; but he had stated how a large 
portion of it had been created; no part 
of it was owing to profusion, none of it 
had been corruptly employed, and it ap- 
peared from the report what a vast por- 
tion of the whole of this went to the 
necessary purposes of the civil govern- 
ment, and was not at all appropriated, 
as some had most erroneously supposed, 
for his majesty’s personal use, or for his 
own household establishment. Now, he 
would ask any gentleman in the com- 
mittee, if any there were, who were dis- 
posed to advert to the amount of the pre- 
sent deficiency, to compare it with those 
former aids of the civil list, to which he 
had adverted in the early part of his ob- 
servations to the committee, to com- 
pare the advance made in the expen- 
diture under the various heads of the 
report, on the subject of the civil list, 
and then to see whether there was to be 
found in any part of the expenditure the 
character of profusion ? Had we seen any 
thing but what was to be esteemed a 
necessary splendor on the part of the 
royal family ?—Certainly none. We had 
seen one sort of abundance on the part of 
the chief magistrate of the aooeuamar | in 
which we had the happiness to live. 
Every virtue that belonged to that clhia- 
racter abounded in him ; but with respect 
to outward splendor, the loyal feelings 
of the people would have gone much 
further, if desired, than they had hitherte 
been called: upon to do; aod he would 
venture to say, that the people had rather 
been disappointed for. want of more, than © 
satiated with too much of that splendor. 
The sum advanced for the discharge of 
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the arrears of the civil list for the same 
period, in another reign, was more than 
was now required. And he wished to 
know, whether there was any reason for 
supposing that, although 1 ,400,000/. were 
justly granted at a former period, there 
ought not to be 900,000/. granted now? 
For his part, comparing the present with 
the former time, and that when the last 
aid was granted, and the unavoidable ex- 
penses in the interim, of which every indi- 
vidual of condition in this country felt the 
force, in his own and his family expenses, 
be thought the present arrears extremely 
moderate, that it gave full proof of re- 
markable frugality ; that the economy was 
very great; for which reason he trusted 
there would be no opposition to the reso- 
lution, with which he should have the 
hooour of concluding. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that, according to his 
opinion, the augmentation for the younger 
branches of the royal family, or advances 
made to them, should not in future be 
chargeable on the civil list, but on the 
consolidated fund, of which however par- 
liament were to. judge. If the House 
adopted the resolution which he should 
have the honour of moving, the expense 
in the first instance would fall on the 
people; there was, however, a circum- 
stance to be attended to in that particular. 
The committee would recollect that he 
expressed a hope, on a former occasion, 
that there would be some means of a 
diminution of the burthens of the people 
by the sale of the crown lands in the West 
Indies, St. Vincent, &c. that was not, 
however, to be provided for at thia mo- 
ment, but might become matter for future 
discussion ; but he begged to be under- 
stood, as being most clearly of opinion, 
that without any reference to such re- 
sources as that to which he had now 
hinted, and if there had been no hope of 
any such resource, the payment of the 
present arrears of the civil list would be 
matter of unquestionable propriety, and 
such as would become the wisdom of par- 
Jiament to provide for. The subject there- 
fore of: these resources from the West 
Indies, was fit matter for a separate and 
distinct discussion. The civil list arrears 
ought; in his opinion, to be paid off with- 
out taking that matter into consideration 
at all was well convinced that if 
there were no resources, but such as he 
had hinted at, parliament would find them 
abundant, in the good sense, the justice, 
and the loyalty of the people of England. 
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Now, although it was not his intention to 
propose any permanent addition now to 
the civil list, yet he had no difficulty in 
saying it would, in the present condition 
of things, be impossible to maintain, with-. 
out further aid, the necessary splendor: 
of the Crown, and to support the neces- 
sary expenditure of the royal family ; and: 
therefore, he hoped, that some relief 
would be afforded to the civil list here-. 


after, by taking away from it some charges, 


which at present bore, and which, in his 


opinion, did not belong to it, and laying 


them on the. consolidated fund. Severab 
heads of charges now upon the civil list, 


and which had been so during the war, 


might with propriety be charged on the 
consolidated fund, and which charges were: 
very heavy and énormous on his majesty’s 
civil list revenue during the war. The ac- 
count.of all which should be laid befere 
them: and after such accounts were laid 
before the House, he hoped the subject: 
would be brought forward again for dis-: 
cussion, for which he should be perfectly- 
ready. He thought it was unnecessary: 
for him to trouble the committee any fur- 
ther, for the present; he was thankful for. 
the indulgence he had met in the course 
of what he had delivered before the com- 
mittee, some parts of which were naturally 
dry and unengaging, and, he was afraid 
rendered more so from the manner iw 
which it had been treated by him. He 
should now conclude with moving, “ That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that & 
sum not exceeding 990,053/. be granted. 
to’ his majesty, to discharge arrears and. 
debts due es owing on the civil list, on 
the 5th of January, 1802.” 

Mr. Fox rose and said :—Sir, there is. 
no man in this House less disposed than 
I feel myself, at any time, to find fault 
with such measures as may be conducive 
to the comfort, the splendor, and the 
dignity of every. branch of the royal 
family ; and particularly what may tend: 
to the ease and happiness of the chief 
magistrate of the state, as far as I can re- 
concile such proceedings to the duty [ 
owe to my own constituents in particular, 
and the general interests of the country. 
If it could be supposed that humour or: 
temper were to govern any part of this: 
discussion, the present is a moment in: 
which I could have little disposition to 
indulge them. [ have not n more 
than about four hours in town; and, 
since leaving my carriage, have heard of 
two articles of news than which I know of 
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nothing -of a pee nature that could be 
more grateful to my feclings. The first 
is that in which every mao, wishing well 
to his country, must rejoice, I mean the 
conclusion of the definitive treaty of 
peace with France; and the second, that 
it is the intention of the minister to move 
for the repeal of the income-tax,—a tax 
the most oppressive, pernicious, and vex- 
atious, that ever was imposed in any 
country; and tending more than any 
other to subvert that respect in which a 
good government ought always to be held 
by the people, and without which there 
can be very little security for its subsist- 
ing for any length of time. This, how- 
ever, Is a subject which is by no means 
connected with good or ill humour, and 
is solely dependent on what is consistent 
with our attachment to the throne, a 
proper view to the laws of the land, and 
the sacred principles of the British con- 
stitution. However I may have been in- 
structed or entertained by the right hon. 
gentleman, in the history he has given us 
of the civil list during the last century, I 
do net conceive it to have been precisely 
in point, or to bear strongly on the present 
ya My ideas upon that subject 

iffer vastly from those which have been 
brought forward in this committee; nor 
can I conceive how any thing respecting 
the revenues of the crown previously 
to the Revolution, has more analogy to 
the present civil list than what may be 
drawn from the remotest antiquity. The 
revenues of the crown before the event 
alluded to, compared with the present 
civil list, was as gold to silver. The 
king certainly possessed immense reve- 
nues in former times, totally independent 
oh arate but for this revenue, what 
had he to do? He was to raise and main- 
tain fleets and armies in times of war, as 
well as in peace. It was no private in- 
come of his own, as an individual, but a 
trust from the public. It is very true, 
that such revenue was not adequate to 
meet extraordinary occasions; and though 
the monarch was bound, at his own ex- 
pence, to defend the country, and main- 
tain the expenses of wars, as well as civil 
government, in cases of necessity he ap- 
plied to parliament for assistance. Whe- 
ther that mode was preferable to that 
which has been since adopted, is a ques- 
ton not worth discussing at this moment; 
but I am free to confess, that I ama 
strong advocate in favour of the modern 
system, Now, however, that the House 
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and the country provide for all the ex- 
pences (and God knows they have beew 
severe enough lately!) of our fleets and 
armies, the revenues allotted to the crown 
must necessarily be at the disposition, 
and subject to the control of parliament. 
It would be a strange and absurd doc- 
trine indeed, to maintain that the public 
should take upon itself all the expense,: 
and leave the revenue precisely as it was: 
before: such a doctrine is too monstrous: 
to have met with any support even in the 
worst of times. Fortunately for us, some 
of our kings have been too improvident, 
by which they outran their incomes. 

In treating of this question I do not 
wish to be severe; but 1 understand, 
that so much stress has lately been made 
on the claims which some persons suppose 
the crown ought still to have upon a part 
at least, if not the whole of the old here- 
ditary revenue, that I cannot withhold 
expressing briefly my opinion on that 
subject. Were we now to allow the here- 
ditary revenue to be the same as it was in 
former times, surely no gentleman could 
possibly say that it should be applied to 
the purposes of the civil list only. 1} 
admit that the revenue of James 2nd was 
two millions annually; but I believe no 
one will venture to assert that it was: 
granted only for civil-list purposes. From 
the time, however, that parliament exo- 
nerated the crown (for that is the fact) 
from the expense of levying and sup- 
porting fleets and armies, from that mo- 
ment the hereditary revenues became the 
property of the public. It was so under- 
stood, and so expressed on the election 
of William 3rd. He could hold no here- 
ditary. revenue jure corone, for he was. 


‘not the heir to the crown when he suc- 


ceeded James 2nd. I am aware that a great 
misunderstanding prevailed upon this. 
subject, and perhaps continues to pre- 
vail; but we are not now infected with 
the superstitious notions imbibed by some 
persons of that day. We know that 
William Srd ascended the throne, not by 
right, but by the choice and election of 
the people, and therefore had no rights 
jure corone, nor any other rights but such: 
as had been covenanted. So of George 3rd. 
He is not the heir of James 2nd, but of 
William 3rd; nor has he any right to this 
hereditary revenue, unless we go back to 
the ancient and absolute rights of pre- 
scription. What did the parliament of 
William 3rd do? Instead of the heredi- 
tary revenue, they appropriated others for 
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the civil list, to the amount of 700,0001. 
a year; and shoold they exceed that sum, 
the surplus was to be at the disposal of 
atliament. From the sum of 700,0002. 
they deducted $70,000/. for public ser- 
vices; decreed that the crown revenues 
ehould be under their own control ; and 
came to what I consider to have been a 
wise and salutary resolution, of granting 
it to him for life. The same practice has 
since been uniformly adopted at the com- 
mencement of every reign. I know per- 
fectly well that there has been much dif- 
ference of opinion on the question, whe- 
ther it would not be better to make these 
grants of annual revenue from time to 
time. This-doubt so fae operated in the 
parliament of king William, that the pro- 
vision was at first made temporary, but 
it was afterwards thought expedient that 
the provision should be for life. The 
same line of conduct was pursued on the 
accession of queen Anne, and has been 
followed up in all the succeeding reigns. 
The right hon. gentleman has anticipated 
the answer which might be given to some 
rts of his statement. I know that it 
as been a mistake made, not by lawyers 
or other well-inforrned persons, but by 
courtiers, that the hereditary revenue 
formed ‘only a part of the revenue of the 
crown. From general recollection also 
for I have not lately had much access to 
e Journals) I think that in the reign of 
queen Anne an application was made to 
parliament in aid of the civil list, at a 
time when 800,000/. had been expended, 
though the grant was no more than 
700,0002 Great stress has been laid on 
the expenses his majesty has been put to 
in consequence of his family ; but let it 
be remembered, that there were equal 
incumbrances in the reign of George Ist ; 
that m the reign of George 2nd annuities 
to the duke of Cumberland, the princess 
Amelia, and the dowager princess of 
Wales, were charged upon the civil list 
to the amount of 100,000/. which, out of 
the grant of 700,000/., left only 600,0000. 
of actual revenue. It is true, that in that 
reign there were three applications to 
ybeciabiae for relieving the civil list ; but 
believe, and thik | may say with some 
confidence, that the relief was effected 
by a two-penny tax on all pensions and 
galeries, which was, in fact, a mode of 
making the civil list supply and make 
good its own defalcations, without any 
additional burthens on the public. In 
the same refgn there was a successful 
(VOL, XXXVI. 
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application to: parliament‘at one particular 
period; but, if I mistake not, it was 
merely to make up the deficiency between 
the actual receipts of the revenue,’ and 
800,000/., which was about that time 
settled as the limit of the civil list. The 
right hon. gentleman has urged, that the 
civil list of his present majesty had been 
loaded with annuities to the princess 
Amelia, the duke of Cumberland, &c.; 
but if these were liens on the civil list in 
the present, they were equally so in the 
reign of George 2nd, who had also to pay 
100,000/. a year to the then prince of 
Wales. These annuities continued from 
1745 to 1760; the remainder of the civil 
list of his present majesty only for five ; 
but George 2nd had paid them for the 
space of fifteen years. I mention this 
principally, because I do not esteem it 
altogether becoming in gentlemen to ap- 
pear in this House, in the shape and 
manner of counsel, to depreciate the 
amount of the present revenues of the 
crown. | : 

It is to be observed, that all those an- 
nuities which hung as incumbrances on 
the civil list of his present majesty, ceased 
in the year 1786; that to the duke of 
Cumberland expired in 1765; that to the 
dowager princess of Wales in 1763; and 
that to the princess Amelia in 1786; so 
that, in fact, the whole of them ceased 
before the debt now brought forward 
began to accumulate. The proposition, 
so much boasted of, which was made in 
the beginning of the present reign, would 
have been a good one, if properly fol- 
lowed up. By that proposal the king ’ 
relinquished nothing, because, constitu- 
tionally, he had nothing to give up in 
point of right, there being no right in 
existence. All that was done may more 
properly be considered in the way of an 
exchange. His majesty, indeed, had a 
right to expect that parliament would 
make the same allowance to him that they 
did to his ancestors ; but when a civil list 
of 800,000/. a-year was granted to his 
grandfather, it was implied that the excess, 
which was never very considerable, should 
be subject to the controul of parhament, 
and that he should possess no more in- 
come from the revenues of this country 
than what the parliament thought proper 
to allow him. The right hon. gentleman, 
in tracing the history of the civil list 
through the course of the present reign, 
might have called to mind, that it was 
settled under an administration composed 
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of persons who were considered as his 
majesty’s peculiar favourites. The duke 
of Newcastle was then prime minister, and 
lord Bute and the late lord Chatham, 
secretaries of state. The right hon. gen- 
tleman seems to think the provision was 
less than it ought to be; but let me ask, 
is it to be believed that such an adminis- 
tration would ever have thought of pro- 
posing an inadequate revenue? But sup- 
posing they had done s0, yet we must re- 
collect, that the several annuities already 
mentioned were then so many incumbrances 
on the civil list; and yet we find that the 
debts it incurred in the first nine years 
amounted to no more than 500,000l. 
Though I was at that time a member of 
this House, I remember little of the dis- 
cussion, and do not recollect that I was 
even present at the debate; but I recol- 
Ject reading some pamphlets at that time 
published on the subject: one of these 
was written by a gentleman whose pur- 
suits have since taken a more serious and 
holy turn—I mean Dr. Tucker, dean of 
Gloucester, who treated the matter in a 
very facetious and good-humoured man- 
ner. In offering an apology for the pro- 
ceedings, he said, that it was no extraor- 
dinary thing if a very young man, just 
come to his estate, and consequently not 
so prudent and economical as experience 
might in time teach him to be, and who 
had lately incurred the expenses of matri- 
mony, enhanced by fétes, a coronation, 
installation, &c.—It was no very extraor- 
dinary thing if such a man, possesed of 
800,000/. annually should in nine years 
contract a debt of 500,000/. The debt 
first incurred was at the rate of 50,000/. 
a-year beyond the income allotted. Par- 
liament, it is true, consented to pay it; 


but, by doing so, acted, in the opinion of 


many persons, rather rashly. . In the year 
1777 the ministers came again with ano- 
ther demand; and it appeared that the 
debt had increased more within the eight 
years between 1769 and 1777, than it had 
done in the former nine years. The de- 
mand I now refer to was for the sum of 
600,000/.; and though ministers were suc- 
cessful, yet the minority, which condemned 
the payment of the sum, was by no means 
insignificant in point of numbers, but still 
less so in respect to character and talents, 
as the committee will acknowledge when 
I enumerate among them sir George 
Saville, Mr. Burke, Lord Sydney, &c. I 
have frequently had occasion to be con- 
vinced, that the more parliament agrees 
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to act (what, in the vulgar phrase, is 
called) handsomely by the monarch on 
the throne in pecuniary affairs, the worse 
effect is sure to flow from it; and I always 
feel great pleasure in recollecting the 
speech which the then Speaker of the 
House of Commons, sir Fletcher Norton, 
made upon that occasion to his majesty 
at the bar of the House of Lords, May 7, 
1777. That intrepid and public-spirited 
man told the hing, that ‘in a time of 
public distress, full of difficulty and dan- 
ger, their constituents labouring under 
burthens almost too heavy to be borne; 
your faithful Commons have not only 
granted to your majesty a large present 
supply, but also a very great additional 
revenue; great beyond example; great 
beyond your majesty’s highest expense ; 
all this they have done in the well- grounded 
confidence that you will apPiy wisely what 
they have granted liberally.’* But if sir 
Fletcher Norton spoke thus of the distress 
and burthens of the country in 1777, what 
character can be given to those of the 
present day? 

It reminds me, Sir, of the observation 
of Florus, who, living at a period when 
the Roman empire was so infinitely ex- 
tended, reflects with surprise, that his an- 
cestors allowed a triumph for victories 
over the Volsci; and, in the same manner, 
when we look back to the year 1777, 
when the public burthens were then 
spoken of as so grievous, and when we 
view the infinite accumulation of taxes 
since that period, we are tempted to com- 
pare it to the observation of Florus on 
the triumphs of the Romans over the 
Volsci, or some other petty tribes. The 
speech of sir Fletcher Norton, notwith- 
standing the clamours of courtiers, was 
approved. Although court sycophancy 
has of late increased to a degree that 
must disgust every generous mind, al- 
though scrvility has made such rapid 
strides as, to every philosophic observer, 
evidently tends to the utter destruction 
of the constitution, yet we cannot forget 
the subserviency and sycophancy of former 
periods. Notwithstanding the resentment 
of the courtiers at the manly and spirited 
language of the Speaker, it was finally 
carried, on a motion brought forward by 
myself, to thank sir Fletcher for his gene- 
val conduct in the chair, and baal | 
fer the speech in question. This speec 
wag made by a man of eminent qualities, 


* See vol. 19, p. 213. 
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eminent too io having filled the chair, a 
situation which of itself makes a man re- 
nears: and within five years, during 

e administration of the marquis of Rock- 
Ingham (a aaa when peerages were 
more sparingly granted than in the times 
that have succeeded ), sir Fletcher Norton 
was one of four persons who were honoured 
with that dignity. About this period, Mr. 
Burke, a man of the greatest abilities, of 
the most eminent services, a man for 
whom, notwithstanding latter differences, 
I have always retained the greatest vene- 
ration, brought forward a bill, the princi- 
ple of which was, that the debts of the 
civil list were criminal ; that when parlia- 
ment had settled what the expenditure 
should be, any excess was disubedience ; 
that it was the duty of the king’s ministers 
to square the expense of the civil list by 
what parliament had fixed, not the busi- 
ness of parliament to keep pace with the 
extravagance of the king’s ministers. 
Such, unquestionably, was the spirit of 
Mr. Burke’s bill, and that bill clearly 
lays down that such a mode of payment 
shall be adopted that the salary of the 
highest class shall not be paid till that of 
the class immediately below is paid. I 
know that in the courts below an act must 
explain itself; but here we may reason 
upon the spirit and intent of the legisla- 
ture; and indeed I cannot perceive that 
the act is so loosely worded as the right 
hon. gentleman argues; far less can I 
admit the position, that the violation of it 
being never complained of in this House 
constitutes an argument that none has 
ever taken place. If omission or silence 
were to be construed into acquiescence 
and approbation, not a principle of the 
constitution would remain entire, nor an 
abuse at one time or other without justifi- 
cation. So much was Mr. Burke con- 
vinced that his bill would produce the 
effect I have mentioned, that he boasted, 
as one of the advantages of it, that hence- 
forth no arrear in the civil list could ever 
take place. 

But, if Mr. Burke’s bill has not pro- 
duced all the good he intended, what are 
we to do in regard to the arrear that has 
accumulated ? I adhere to the practice of 
our ancestors, and to the principles on 
which they fixed the civil list, as a mea- 
sure essential to the existence of the 
monarchy. But why, asa friend to the 
monarchy, do I conceive that we ought 
not to acquiesce in the payment of this 
arrear? It is because it is essential to the 
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monarchy that the king should, by a fixed 
revenue, be enabled to pay his civil-list 
expenses, independent of parliament. If, 
however, we find that four times in this 
reign the debts of the civil list have been 
brought to parliament, the king actually 
becomes dependent on parliament to that 
extent. What is the nature of the civil 


list?) Nobody imagines that every year 


the expenses will be exactly the same. 
It is sufficient that, on the whole, the funds 
shall be sufficient to meet what is allowed 
to be an ample establishment. Till 1793 
there was no excess; since that period the 
arrear has accrued, What are we to infer 
from this? Is it that a peace civil list will 
not do for a state of war? When the civil 
list of king William was fixed, was there 
not the prospect of wars? In three cases 
out of five the civil list since that period 
has been voted in time of actual war. 

It is said, that it is necessary to main- 
tain the splendor of the monarchy; and 
certainly I approve of that splendor, nor 
do I think his majesty has ever carried it 
to excess; but, surely, if it were for urgent 
reasons at any time to be abridged, it 
would be reduced with most grace when 
war calls upon the public in general to 
submit to such galling sacrifices. I con- 
tend, therefore, that the civil list should 
be voted for life, and the quantum fixed 
by parliament ought not to be exceeded. 
Variations in the expehses from year to 
year must have been foreseen, but an exe 
ceeding ought to be compensated by a 
future saving. If an arrear is incurred, 
ministers should restrict the expenditure 
till it is paid off. Nay, reformations and 
reductions, if necessary, should be adopt- 
ed, to prevent an accumulation of debt, 
and to create a sort of sinking fund for its 
extinction. Parliament having settled 
what the civil list should be, ministers 
are guilty of usurping the legislative au- 
thority in extending the actual amount 
beyond the sum fixed. If it is thought 
improper to adopt reforms, or suspend or 
abolish places, to prevent the increase of 
debt, parliament ought to be consulted 
on the emergency. There is no excuse 
for accumulations. Experience shows 
that they ultimately must come before 
parliament. Why, therefore, is the cer- 
tain accumulation permitted 2? With what 
face can ministers come down to parlia- 
ment and say, ‘ You fixed the annual ex- 
pense of the civil list at 900,000/., but we 
have actually spent 950,0004.: you made 
one Jaw, we have acted on another: you 
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must obey us; it is not for us to obey 

ou?” Observe, too, the time when mi- 
nisters discover-that the war adds so much 
to the expense of the civil list. They an- 
nounce the effect when the cause has 
ceased.' ‘They were afraid to tell us for- 
merly ‘that the war added so much to 
every expense of life, because the con- 
fession might have rendered the war .un- 
popular, and have interfered with their 
plans. 

Besides, ministers do not consider the 
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ployed in any business, however delicate 
and important, was sent to Petersburgh 
to do that which our minister there could 
surely have done; that is, intimate that 
we gave up to the empress every thing 
she wished respecting Oczacow. Lately 
too, Mr. G. Grenville, a gentleman for 
whom I entertain the greatest personal 
respect, was sent to Berlin, though we 
had at that court a minister, who, it is 
to be presumed, was adequate to the dut 
of the office in which he was employed. 


aids the civil.list has received. Mr. Burke’s | Last year, though we had a minister at 


bill, by abolishing places to the extent of 
$0,000%. a-year, actually increased it to 
that amount. It is to be considered, too, 
that no small part of the civil list consists 
of fixed salaries, such as the great officers 
of state, which have not been increased 
since the days of Charles2nd. The source 
of increase, owing to temporary causes, 
must apply only to the tradesmen’s bills ; 
and if any patt were at all to be paid off, 
this would be the branch of arrear I could 
be induced to give my consent that par- 
liament should discharge. We have seen 
the repeated interference of parliament 
only produce new demands upon it. We 
are told, however, that there has been no 
prodigality, no corruption. But, have we 
all the items before us? Do we know the 
expense of the office of third secretary of 
state >a measure which, pernicious in a 
financial view, is still more so as a ques- 
tion of constitution. On the present oc- 
casion, the length of the late administra- 
' tion has one advantage (an advantage, 
however, which, in my opinion, is far 
from counter-balancing other evils), that 
we know exactly to whom the arrear is 
imputable. When these ministers saw the 
growing arrears of the civil list, did they 
make any effort to relieve a fund already 
overloaded? No, they established a new 
office of third secretary of state. This is 
but one item. Many of the occasional 


expenses seem unjustifiable. At the time | 


of the Russian armament, ministers, tind- 
ing it necessary to yield to the opposition 
they experienced in this House, aided by 
the public voice without, were obliged to 
drop the ground of quarrel with the em- 
press, At that time, though we had lord 
Whitworth at Petersburgh, a person fully 
equal to the station in which he was 

laced, ministers thought proper to send 
Mr. Fawkener, of whom from more in- 
timate knowledge I-can speak more 
confidently. Mr. Fawkener, a man of 
the greatest abilitics, and fit to be cm- 


| 


Copenhagen, lord Whitworth was sent 
to Copenhagen to do for another what 
Mr. Fawkener had done for bim at Peters- 
burgh; and his being sent on that occa- 
sion showed that he was thought qualified 
for more important business, if necessary, 
than that in which Mr. Fawkener super- 
seded him, and which was merely to make 
a civil bow to the empress, and announce 
that we had dropt all opposition to her 
views. All these occasional expenses, 
therefore, seem to have been incurred 
without any suffictent reason. 

Neither can I see that any addition to 
the establishment of secretaries of state 
was necessary. Formerly all the business 
of America and the West Indies belonged 
to the office of the secretary for the 
southern department; and lord Chatham, 
a personage undoubtedly of the greatest 
talents, but labourmg under the inter- 
ruptions of bad health, not only performed 
all the duty of those offices, but united 
with them the conduct of a war, which 
at least vied in glory and success with 
that conducted by Mr. Dundas. The 
office of third secretary, which had been 
established with such fatal effects to the 
empire, was abolished by Mr. Burke’s 
bill, and it was not till 1794 that it was 
revived; and though two of the secreta- 
ries of state, holding different offices, re- 
solved to accept no salaries but for one 
of the places, it was so arranged that those 
personages took their emoluments out of 


‘funds immediately affecting the public, 


and in such a way as to relieve the cwil 
list to the extent of 8,000. a year. Yet 
all the inferior expenses of the new se- 
crecary’s office were added to the civil 
list. This, I dare say, produced since 
1794 an expense not under 70,0001. I 
conceive that the establishment of the new 
office was altogether unnecessary; but, 
even had it been wanted, ministers should 
have considered their means of paying the 


expenses of the old establishment before 
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they increased it with new. The civil 
list (to personify it) should have reasoned 
hike an individual, «* I wish for this or the 
ether thing, but canI pay for it?” Thus 
the civil list: ** I wish to bave a new se- 
cretary of state.” “ But have you the 
means to pay for him?”—»'« No;. but the 
House of Commons will pay cheerfully. 
I have good friends: there.” But ask 
your friends first.”’~-"« Oh, no; it is not 
necessary; I can use freedom; I know 
my friends very well; they will be : ad 
delighted with the opportunity. ey 
bave brothers and cousins to provide for. 
Never fear; let the expense be incurred. 
Say nothing about the matter at present ; 
the House of Commons vill pay the 
money, and ask no questions.” Thus, 
without the least necessity, and amid -in- 
creasing debts, new modes of expense are 
employed without decency, and sanction- 
ed without a murmur. | 

My opinion then is, that we ought to 
reject the motion, and address his majesty 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
confine the expense of the civil list within 
900,0002., and establish such savings and 
reforms as will create a sinking fund to 
pay off the debt contracted by the mis- 
conduct of his ministers. And here let 


me, in illustration, allude tothe case of | 


the Prince of Wales. We have been 
told, that the expenses of living are in- 
creased to such a degree that the funds of 
the civil fist ‘are no longer adequate to 
their former objects. But surely the 
expenses -of the Prinee of Wales must be 
still more. dependent on the increase ef 
ae: and charges on the mode of 
iving? The Prince of Wales having in 
the first outset of life exceeded his allow- 
ance, hes been restricted to 60,000/. a 
year. But did parliament im his case 
consider the change in the value of money, 
and in the price of living, by which the 
Prince of Wales must be so much affect- 
ed? The Prince of Wales, in 1787, 
having declared that his alfowance, as 
then fixed, was sufficient, I conceived 
that he ought to adhere to that declara- 
tion, and that a reservation of his new 
establishment should be made for the 
payment of his debte. But has not the 
crown, by conferring nrarke of honour on 
sir Fletcher Norton, and more recently 
by the message in 1786, declared that the 
sem of 900,000/ was. sufficient? for the 
civil hist ought to: be no less bound to ad- 
here to that engagement, ‘than’ a young 
mean just entering into life. But, if it is 
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proper to maintain the splendor of the 
monarchy, the same argument holds good 
in the case of the heir apparent. Parlia- 
ment, however, thought it right for a 
season to abridge the splendor. of the 
Prince of Wales’s establishment, in order. 
to supply a fund for the extinction of his 
debts ; and the same principle ought now 
to be acted upon. . If this be not adopted, 
at any rate only the tradesmen’s bills 
should now be paid; but the occasional 
paynients, and uvther branches of debt, 
should be treated agreeably to the spirit 
of Mr. Burke’s act. I hope that peace 
will pat an end to that species of misre~- 
presentation so prevalent of late years, 
that every man who opposes measures 
calculated to increase the influence of the 
crown, and the power of a minister, is 
an enemy to the monarchy itself. The 
influence of the crown has increased so 
much, that a temporary reform in its 
means of expense could be attended with 
no abridgment of its authority. For- 
therly, the crown had more to give with 
smaller burdens. Its influence now arises 
from the enormous naval and military 
establishments, which the wars of Europe 
and our relations with other powers have 
produced. In these there is ample com- 
pensation for any suspension of inferior 
offices connected with the civil list. Mr. 
Justice Blackstone has been quoted. Mr. 
Justice Blackstone rather leaned to the 
shea most in fashion anterior to the 

evolution; and yet this writer has the 
good sense and candour to admit, that it 
may be doubted whether the admirable 
arrangement in fixing the civil list has not 
compensated to the crown for many of the 
prerogatives which it formerly used to 
exercise. I can truly affirm, that it is 
my wish to contribute every exertion of 
mine, by every legitimate means, to pro- 
mote the happiness and glory of the sove- 
reign; but there is a duty I owe to my 
constitaents and the country, not inferior 
to the respect 1 owe to the monarchy. £ 
wish to address the throne in language 
different from she language of servility, 
Courtiers may flatter kings, by telling 
them that parliament will pay whatever 
they think proper to spend. A different 
language is more eeasonable and more 
consonant to the principles which placed 
his majesty on the throne. I would re- 
commend this House to address his ma- 
jesty with due respect, to suggest to him: 
that he ought to reject the insidious ad- 
vice of his courtiers; that he should dis- 
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trust the ministers who mislead him into 
unnecessary expense; that it is his cart 
in all matters of finance to comply wit 
the restrictions of parliament; and . that 
it will be for the dignity of his crown, 
and for the prosperity of his people, to 
quadrate his expenses by the rules which 
the wisdom of parliament has prescribed. 
Mr. Pitt observed, that all that the 
right hon. gentleman had said resolved it- 
self into two points: the first was, that it 
was inconsistent with the duty of parlia- 
ment, and contrary to the system upon 
which the civil list was granted to the 
crown for life, in any case to pay a debt 
contracted upon that civil list—the other 
question was with respect to the meaning 
of Mr. Burke's bill. In arguing upon 
this, and indeed upon almost every other 
subject, the die hon. gentleman had 
always shown himself fonder of quoting 
any other times than his own, from any 
ministers rather than those whom he had 
opposed, and from any parliament rather 
than those of which he himself had 
formed a part; but the right hon. gentle- 
man had been rather unfortunate in his 
precedents upon this occasion, for there 
was not one of them that was not an ex- 
ception to the conclusion which he wished 
to draw: because the right hon. gentle- 
man had not been able to show a single 
instance in which, upon a case stated, the 
debt had not been paid ; and he was sure 
he could not point out any case in which 
all the circumstances had been so fully 
explained, and all the facts so clearly 
laid before the House, as the one then 
before the committee. He therefore did 
not feel himself bound to argue at large 
the question, whether parliament, by 
granting the civil list for life, had deprived 
itself of the power of relieving the crown 
from occasional embarrassments. He 
would not enter into a discussion of the 
civil list, nor would he occupy the. time 
of the committee by arguing much upon 
the construction of Mr. Burke's bill, by 
which the right hon. gentleman had con- 
tended that no debt upon the civil list 
could legally exist. With regard to this 
construction of the bill, he could only 
say, that it was one which he had never 
acted upon. His right hon. friend had 
stated, that there were many cases in 
which, subsequent to the passing of that 
bill, parliament had been apprized that 
debts upon the civil list had been incurred, 
and which had not been considered as 
violations of that bill. The right hon. 
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gentleman had spoken of an argumentum 
ad hominem, and had objected to any 
interference being drawn from it ; but he 
contended, that he had a right to press 
that argument, particularly if it related 
to a period near to that when the bill 
assed, and when of course, if the bill 
ad been violated, those by whom it was 
brought in would not suffer it to be violated 
without censure. If the right hon. gen- 
tleman would turn to the Journals, he 
would find that the first excess upon the 
civil list, after Mr. Burke's bill, arose in 
the year ending the 5th of April 1784; 
at that time he (Mr. Pitt) had been three 
months in office, and the other nine 
months of the year, the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself was secretary of state, 
Mr. Burke paymaster, and lord John 
Cavendish chancellor of the exchequer. 
It appeared distinctly upon the Journals, 
that during the three last quarters of the 
ear 1783, when those gentlemen were 
in office, there was an exceeding upon 
the civil list to the same amount as in the 
first quarter of 1784. This excess was 
laid before parliament, and was voted 
without any objection of this kind being 
urged against it; therefore it was evident, 
that the construction now contended for 
was not then considered as the real con- 
struction of the bill. He confessed that 
this question about the construction of 
the act never came into his mind; and in 
looking at the words of the act, it cer- 
tainly was a matter of doubt. Undoubt- 
edly, if Mr. Burke's speech was referred 
to in order to construe the act, it might 
have borne the construction the right hon. 
gentleman put upon it; but it was rather 
singular that Mr. Burke, who was not 
only a watchful member of parliament, 
but a severe and hostile opposer of minis- 
ters at that period, should not have said 
one word about the violation of his own 
act, or contend for any such construction 
as that for which the right hon. gentle- 
man had now argued. In 1786, the sub- 
ject was again brought under the notice 
of parliament, and certainly Mr. Burke 
did not upon that occasion make any 
such objection; the motion having passed 
without a division, though at that time 
very few questions passed without long 
discussions and divisions. Now, if the 
construction which the right hon, gentle- 
man contended for, had been at that. 
time considered the true construction of 
the bill, was it likely, in the state of 
parties. at that day, to have been given. 
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‘up without comment and without notice ? 
But the right hon. gentleman had said, 
that every thing which parliament might 
not happen to take notice of, was not 
therefore to be considered as tacitly ac- 
knowledged. Certainly not in every in- 
stance; but the right hon. gentleman’s 
argument did not apply in this case. This 
was not a mere paper laid before parlia- 
ment, and which might have escaped its 
Notice ; it related to a very important 
subject ; itoccupied the attention of parlia- 
ment, and was acted upon. But the argu- 
ment did not stop here, for in 1789 there 
was another application to parliament, in 
consequence of one of the royal family 
coming of age; the subject was again dis- 
cussed, but no such construction was 
even hinted at. Before the war, the 
arrears undoubtedly were inconsiderable, 
but after the war had commenced, the 
subject wastwoor three times before par- 
liament, when the arrears began to be 
considerable; but during all that period 
such a construction as that now contend- 
ed for had never been put upon this bill. 
It had been confessed, that up to the pe- 
riod of the war, the excess beyond the es- 
timate, did not exceed 25,Q00/. a year. 
This the right bon. gentleman seemed in- 
clined to overlook, and to consider the 
excess as not taking place till the war. 
It certainly was to be wished that it had 
not been incurred, but when all the cir- 
cumstances were taken into consideration, 
and when none of the items were liable to 
suspicion, he did not think the right hon. 
gentleman would induce the committee to 
oppose the motion. One of the objections 
of the right hon. gentleman was founded 
upon the charge for foreign ministers ; 
this was an article of expense which the 
right hon. gentleman used always to ap- 
prove of, but he had stated that bis sf 
jection was not to the continuing the for- 
mer expenses, but to incurring new 
ones. The right hon. gentleman had ob- 
jected, that different persons had been 
sent upon different missions, and had been 
witty upon the subject of lord Whitworth 
being sent to Copenhagen, and another 
gentleman having been sent on a former 
occasion to Petersburgh, and had con- 
tended that the whole of this charge 
ought to be struck off. It would indeed 
be most extraordinary economy, to say, 
the civil list is in a state of difficulty, and 
therefore we must not send extraordinary 
missions to foreign courts, although per- 
haps it might be the means of saving the 
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country from a war, or of leading to the 
conclusion of a peace. He would not now © 
enter into any argument about the object 
of those missions, he would only ask, 
whether a difference of 2 or $,000l. aris- 
ing from such a cause, and under all the 
circumstances of the times, ought to de- 
cide the conduct of government, or whe- 
ther it ought to be introduced into a grave 
assembly by a grave man? With regard 
to what the right hon. gentleman had said 
about the office of secretary of state, it 
was a subject which had often been 
mentioned in the House, and might 
be discussed again; but it would not 
be easy to state any period in which there 
was occasion for greater exertion and 
vigilance than during the war, and which 
must in'a considerable degree, be. kept 
up during the peace. The right hon. 
gentleman had spoken of the effect of 
peace and war upon the civil list; but his 
right hon. friend had proved that this in- 
crease did not arise from the war,as such, 
but had merely increased during a period 
of war. No such idea had ever been ad- 
vanced by his right hon. friend as that, 
because the general expenses of the 
country were great, the civil list must 
therefore be increased in proportion. It 
had been admitted, that some of the ex- 
penses of the civil list must have been in- 
creased by the great increase in the price 
of provisions; but there were some ex- 
penses which absolutely arose out of the 
war; he would take for instance one 
charge, that was foreign messengers, an 
expense arising almost entirely out of the 
war. He found that this was charged 
under the head of occasional payments, 
under which head the greatest increase . 
had taken place. -Many of these ex- 
penses could not have been foreseen when 
the estimate was made. When, however, 
he saw that the pension list had been kept 
within its bounds, when he saw that the 
salaries had been diminished in general, 
and when he saw that the increase which 
had taken place was in articles the least 
liable to suspicion; he thought that no 
application bad ever been made to parlia- 
ment, the explanation of which was more 
simple, or one that came with a better 

race than that now under consideration. 

here remained but one point more, upon 
which he would say a very few words, 
and that was, respecting the nature of the 
civil list. Upon this part of the subject 
he would not enter into any discussion of 
the different changes which had taken 
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place in the nature of our revenues. He 
would contend that, when the civil list 
was once granted to the crown to be dis- 
sed of, generally speaking without the 
Interference of pasliament, it was at the 
same time not only the right but the duty 
of parliament to inquire, whenever they 
saw any grounds for suspicion of prodigality 
or corruption, and especially whenever 
there was any application made to them 
for relief. The right hon. gentleman had 
spoken of the expenses in former reigns, 
but if he took into consideration the 
grants to the crown and the debt in the 
three reigns preceding that of his present 
majesty, he would find that in the first 
sixty years of the last century, the aver- 
age expenditure was 794,000/. per an- 
num. Now, allowing for all the sums 
which had been granted in aid of the. civil 
list, and which was now proposed to be 
cae in aid of the civil list, for the last 
orty years, the expenditure, upon an 
average, was not above 918,000/. a year. 
He appealed to the committee, whether 
this increase in the proportion of from 8 
to 9, taking all the circumstances of the 
pat into Saag paar a ae 
e which had been applied to it 
the right hon. gentleman ? ret us look at 
the value of money. during the period of 
which he had been speaking. It had in- 
creased in the proportion of from 2 to 3, 
and the increase in the expenditure of the 
civil list was only as 8 to 9. It would also 
be fair to look at the state of the heredi- 
tary revenue: the average amount of that 
revenue during his majesty’s reign was 
1,200,000. a year, in 1800 it amounted 
to 1,800,0002.; and this great increase of 
these revenues was an additional proof of 
the increased prosperity and wealth which 
the people acquired during his majes- 
bl reign. He had no doubt but that 
the committee would concur in the motion 
of his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Zterney, though he highly approved 
of Mr. Foa's ceneral reasoning. ould not 
agree with him that no instance could oc- 
cur in which a motion for the payment of 
arrears on the civil list could be constitu- 
tionally entertained by the House. Very 
many instances might exist in which such 
a motion would be highly fit to be enter- 
tained, and when such arrears might be of 
such a nature as would fully justify their 
being discharged. Still less, hawever, 
could he agree with the right hon. gen- 
tleman pppoe that the mere circum. 
stance of the debt having accrued was any 
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ground for the House agreeing to is 
liquidation, witheut a previous inquiry 
into its nature, and a satisfactory state- 
ment that it was the result of unavoidable 
causes. He was not prepared at once to 
give his direct negative to the payment of 
the present arrears, and therefore the 
mode of proceeding which he would re- 
commend would be for the chairman. to 
leave the chair, to report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. It would then be in his 
power to move, that the subject be re- 
ferred again to a committee, with instruc- 
tions to them to investigate carefully the 
character of the several accounte, and to 
report their opinion to the House as te 
those parts.out of the whole charge which 
they conceived ought in jastice to be paid. 
He begged the committee to consider; 
whether all the payments made from the 
civil list in former reigns, and even since 
the accession of his present majesty, were 
now chargeable on its revenue. He be- 
lieved that, in the early years of his ma+ 
jesty’s reign there were many charges on 
the civil list, which were now satisfied out 
of other funds specially appropriated for 
that purpose. But, were the committee 
fully aware eof the actual amount of the 
civil list revenue at the present moment. 
He had made some statements, the result 
of which was, that the amount of the civil 
list revenue was not less than 1,083,000/. 


It had been confidently affirmed, that the 


accounts now presented. to the 'House 
were. not liable to animadversion, but he 
was of a very opposite opinien.' At the 
end of a war unparalleled in the burthens 
it had brought upon the public, the House 
were called upon to vote the sum of one 
million to cover the arrears of the. civil 
list. The discussion. of the propriety of 
voting so. large a sum was a matter of the 
gravest importance. 7 

Dr. Laurence said, that nething was 
more erroneous’ than the supposition 
that Mr. Burke had changed Ms opi- 
nion of the expediency and propriety of 
his bill. In this opinion, he had conti- 
nued unshaken in his retirement ; if be- 
fore he quitted public life, he had enter- 
tained any ‘doubts on the subject, he 
would have fairly and openly have made 
them known to the House and the public. 
The learned gentleman recommended an 
adherence to its provisions, and suggested 
the propriety of revising its most striking 
clauses. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Tier- 
ney’s.amendment. For leaving the chairs 
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46; Against it, 228. The original ques- 
tion was then put, when there appeared, 
Ayes, 226; Noes, 51: Majority, 175. 


Debate tn the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage respecting the Civil List.] March 29. 
The order of the day being read, and also 
his Majesty's Message, 

Lord Pelham said, he conceived it was 
not necessary for him to go into the sub- 
ject much at large, because the papers laid 
upon the table by him some time since, 
had no doubt been read and considered by 
every noble lord as well as himself. For 
this reason, he would briefly recapitulate 
the statement of the expenditure, divided 
into distinct classes; 1. The Pensions and 
Allowances to the Royal Family; 2. The 
Salaries of the Chancellor, the Speaker, 
and the Judges; 3. Salaries to Ministers 
to foreign Courts; 4. The Bills of all 
Tradesmen; 5. The Menial Servants of 
his Majesty’s Household; 6. The Pension 
List ; 7. The Salaries of all other Places 
payable out of the Civil List Revenues ; 
8. The Salaries and Pensions of the High 
Treasurer, or Commissioners of the Trea- 
uy and Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and, 9thly, Occasional Payments. His 
lordship explained upon each of thse se- 
veral classes, in what manner the decrease 
or increase had arisen. In those parts 
which related immediately to the expenses 
of his majesty’s family, a degree of eco- 
nomy had been practised, which would 
not fail to excite a just sense of his ma- 
jesty’s earnestness to prevent any addi- 
tional burthens on his Pope or the 
most part, that branch of the expenditure 
exceeded the estimate only where the 
excessive advance on the prices of every 
article of consumption rendered such ex- 
ceeding unavoidable. The head under 
which the greatest exceeding occurred, 
was that of Occasional Payments; a head, 
the objects under which were so various, 
that it was impossible to form any thing 
hke regular estimates to meet them. His 
lordship then moved, ‘* That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, to 
return his Majesty the Thanks of this 
House, for his most gracious Message, 
and to assure his Majesty of the grateful 
Sense this House entertains of his Majes- 
ty’s well-founded Reliance on the loyal 
and affectionate Attachment of this House 
to his Majesty’s Person and Government ; 
and that this House, fully convinced of 
his Majesty’s constant attention to the 
case and welfare of his faithful people, 
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will readily concur in enabling his Ma- 


jesty to provide such means as shall be 


thought proper for removing the difficul- 
ties that have arisen from the debt which 
has been incurred in his Majesty’s civil 
government.” 

Earl Fitzwilliam heartily agreed in the 
early part of the Address; but with regard 
to expressing their readiness to concur in 
any mode of relief that might be submitted 
to them, he conceived they were not ripe 
for any such declaration. It became the 
House to make an ample inquiry into the 
causes to which the debt was attributable. 
It was the more extraordinary that any 
new excess should have arisen, because 
by Mr. Burke’s bill, restraints were pro- 
vided to prevent the possibility of minis- 
ters again running the Civil List in debt. 
It must, therefore, without farther expla- 
nation, appear, that ministers had dis- 
obeyed a positive act of the legislature. 
His lordship concluded with moving to 
leave out, after the words “ people will,” 
the rest of the motion, and insert instead 
thereof, the following words: “ imme- 
diately proceed to the examination of the 
circumstances which have led to an accu- 
eee of debt on his majesty’s Civil 

ist.” 

Lord Hobart said, that when it was 
considered that so small a debt had accu- 
mulated upon the Civil List expenditure 
in sixteen years, he thought the best way 
to manifest their respect to his majesty, 
would be to vote the Address; and there- 
fore he must oppose the Amendment. 

Lord Holland said, that no man had a 
deeper sense than himself of the many 
advantages the country had enjoyed un- 
der the auspices of the illustrious family 
which now occupied the throne; but re- 
collecting how frequent applications like 
the present had been made during the 
present reign, he certainly conceived that 
so large a sum should not be granted as a 
matter of course. It redounded to the 
credit of the present ministers, that they 
had instituted an inquiry in the other 
House; and that their lordships should 
pursue a similar course, was the object of 
the Amendment. This was the more ne- 
cessary, as it now appeared, that little or 
no increase had taken place in the house- 
hold expenses. The plea of the high 
price of provisions must therefore be given 
up; it was a milch cow that was milked 
dry. It now appeared, that the debts had 
principally arisen under the head of Oce 
casional Payments, which were stated to 
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have been unforeseen. But if the late 
ministers found that the yearly revenue 
was insufficient for discharging the neces- 
sary expenses of the civil government, 
how did it happen that application was not 
sooner made to parliament? They must 
certainly have been fully aware, that this 
accumulation was a direct violation of the 
act of 1782. Mr. Burke could not have 
foreseen, that the spirit and letter of his 
act would have been so grossly violated ; 
that a third secretary of state would be 
appointed ; that this third secretary would 
be a noble duke who had supported his 
bill for the regulation of the Civil List; 
and that he would have assented to this 
accumulation of debt, in opposition to 
that measure, and to the direct terms of a 

rotest against the payment of the civil 
ist arrears in 1777. He was ready to 
meet the argument of the noble lord, as 
to the inadequacy of the Civil List to the 
purposes for which it was granted. He 
conceived that parliament and his ma- 
jesty had, upon good grounds, at the time 
when the additional 100,000/. was granted, 
expressed their conviction that no farther 
debt would be incurred. Here his lord- 
ship entered into a calculation of the exo- 
nerations which had taken place, with re- 
Spect to the charges on the Civil List 

uring the last sixteen years, from the 
operation of the sinking fund; the direct 
reduction in the expense of the household 
in 1782; the separate establishment of 
four princes of the blood royal; and the 
reversion of the pensions given to two 
others since dead. These he stated at the 
‘sum of 200,000/. yearly, exclusive of the 
savings in Secret Service money, and va- 
rious other charges which were now voted 
by | seal ape Some of these he found 
under the head of Army Extraordinaries. 
He would, however, do the late ministers 
the justice to state, that they had all along 
taken out of the Civil List so much of the 
Secret Service money as was included: in 
the estimate of 1782; amounting to 
10,000/. for the home department, and 
25,0002. for the foreign. But it was, at 
the same time, to be recollected, in a 
comparative view of the sufficiency of this 
fund, that the whole of the Secret Ser- 
vice money was charged upon it dur- 
ing the American war. When all these 
considerations were looked to, he would 
ask noble lords whether there was not 
good ground for inquiry into the cause 
of the present embarrassments. They 
were told that sufficicnt information was 
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laid before them ; but what kind of satis- 
faction could they derive from a mere 
statement, that certain sums had been 
paid under the head of Occasional Pay- 
ments. It was certainly singular, that 
while a saving had taken place in other 
classes, this; which had, at its utmost li- 
mit, been fixed at 20,000/. should have so 
far exceeded that estimate as nearly to 
comprise the whole of the debt; for it 
amounted to no less a sum than 1,047,587/. 
This mode of keeping accounts reminded 
him of a story he had somewhere read, of 
a man who, énding himself living beyond 
his income, determined, by way of check 
upon his disposition to extravagance, to 

keep an account of his expenditure. He 
purchased an account-book, and resolved 
to be very particular in his items of ex- 

penditure; but on opening his book at the. 
end of a week it contained but two items, 

viz.—‘* A lead pencil, 8d.; Sundries, 1501,” 
Thus it was with the accuracy of minis- 
ters: in details of trivial moment they. 
were extremely minute; but, on the great- 
est head of extravagance, they lumped off 
an enormous sum under the head of “ Oc- 

casional Payments.” The noble lord then 
adverted to several of the items in the ac- 

count; and repeated, that if exceedings 

upon some heads of expenditure were un-. 
avoidable, they were amply counter-ba-. 
lanced by exonerations and acquisitions. 
to the civil list establishment. These were 

surely points for consideration, and argu- 

ments against the necessity of exceedings ; 

and if parliament, in its liberality, should 
think proper to adopt a mode of clearmg 
off those arrears, he saw no reason why it 
should be otherwise than the provision 
made for paying off the debts of the heir. 
apparent. That illustrious personage, 
having to support high and splendid rank, 
with a confined income, became of conse- 
deat involved in debt ; a grant is given 
or his disembarrassment, but inadequate 
to prevent new difficulties ; and ministers, 
nevertheless, induce his_ highness to pro- 
mise, for the future, to limit his expendi- 
ture within his income, which the style he. 
had to support rendered impracticable. 
On his marriage ministers obtained for. 
him an additional income of 120,000/.;. 
but then they devote one half of it to a 
sinking fund to pay off his debts : to some- 
thing of this sort, in the present instance, 
he would have no objection : but he could. 
not understand the propriety of one law. 
for the crown, and another for the heir 
apparent. Amongst other items, under. 
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the head of Occasional Payments, he ob- 
gerved one of a large sum of money ad- 
vanced by way of loan to the duke of 
York, to be repaid by instalments in six 
or seven years. But surely the act for 
limiting the civil list never meant to make 
that a money-lender: a loan surely could 
not be properly termed an occasional pay- 
ment; Better call it a royal bounty at 
once, and provide for it in some other 
way. The noble lord coricluded with de- 
claring that, if the motion -of his noble 
friend for inquiry were refused, he would 
vote against the payment of the arrear al- 
together. 

The Earl of Moira said, he would vote 
for the Address ; but in doing so he wish- 
ed to be understood, as not precluding 
himself hereafter from asking information 
on this subject. He considered it a fit 
subject for an inquiry, that so any 
charges were made on the civil list whic 
had no connexion whatever with that es- 
tablishment. The household expenscs of 
his mafesty bore no proportion whatever 
to the other expenses. This was a point 
which ought to be clearly explaincd. In 
those infamous publications which had 
been dispersed through the country some 
years ago, for the must mischievous of 
purposes, great pains were taken to repre- 
sent his majesty as possessing an income 
of a million a-year. The effect those 
gross falsehoods had on the public mind 
was well known. He would tell the most 
enthusiastic of these demagogues, that 
the establishment of a monarchy wus aa 
economical as that which belonged to any 
republic whatever. He would appcal to 
the example of history in all ages and in 
all countries, and ask, whether the most 
galling and vexatious democracy that ever 
existed could conduct the affairs of its go- 
vernment with more economy than a 
monarchy? The annals of all nations, 
and the universal experience of mankind, 
warranted him in saying, that a democracy 
was the most lavish and extravagant of all 
governments. Milton had said, that the 
trappings of a king would support the 
whole expense of arepublic. That great 
man must certainly have been blinded 
with enthusiasm, or guilty of gross adula- 
tion ; for no government in this country 
was ever more expensive than the com- 
monwealth under which he lived. The 
splendor and trappings of the crown 
were as useful to the state as they were 
conducive to the dignity of the monarch ; 
yet these trappings formed but a very 
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small part of the establishment. He would 
forbear saying any thing concerning the 
affairs of the prince; but he could not 
help observing, that the provisions for the 
younger branches of the royal family were 
much too smell for their rank and situa- 
tion in life. A degree of prodigality was | 
required of them which it was impossible 
they could practise. 

After some farther conversation, the 
question being put,—*‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out, stand part of the 
question ;”’ the House divided : Contents, 
60 ; Not Contents, 4. 

The Address was then agreed to. 


Protest against the Address on the King’s 
Message respecting the Civil List.] In 
consequence of the rejection of the 
Amendment, the following Protest was 
entered on the Journals : 

‘¢ Dissentient, 

‘‘ Because it is inconsistent with the 
duties of parliament to burthen the public 
purse with the unwarranted profusion of 
ministers of the crown, without examina- 
tion, and without vouchers, especially as 
under the salutary provision of the 22nd 
of the king, it is difficult to imagine the 
possibility of sixteen years accumulation 
of debt without criminal contempt of the 
direction of the legislature. 

** Because such sanction tounscrutinized 
accounts tends to violate the independence 
and depreciate the utility of parliament, at 
the same time that it exposes the crown 
to the reproach of a burthensome debt, 
which might possibly, on examination, be 
justified by necessity, or the public good. 
(Signed) CaRNARVON, 

DunpAS, 
WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM, 
HOLLAND.” 


Debate on Mr. Manners Sutton’s Mo- 
tion relative to the Revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall.] March$81l. Mr. Manners 
Sutton rose, to submit a motion to the 
House relative to the claims of the prince 
of Wales to the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall. In bringing forward this 
motion, he confidently relicd on the jus- 
tice of his cause, aa on the calm, im- 
partial, and dispassionate temper with 
which he trusted it would be entertained 
by the House. He confessed he was at a 
loss to discover what material objections 
could be urged against it; but while he 
fondly imagined that he thus saw his way 
clearly, a consciousness of his own in- 
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ability fully to discuss @ question of such 
importance, filled him with an anxious 
wish that the performance of a task so 
arduous had fallen into more competent 
hands. But, in the situation which he 
had the honour to hold, he felt it in- 
cumbent on him to refer to some of the 
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be enabled to keep up that rank and 
splendor which were suitable to his exalted 
station. The consequence of this grant 
had been to vest the duchy in the prince 
of Wales from the moment of his birth. 
The prince of Wales is born duke of 
Cornwall, and entitled to livery of posses- 


circumstances that had occurred when he sion from the moment he is born; and he 
had before the honour of addressing the | is declared of full age with regard to the 


House on this topic. Inthe course of 
that discussion a wish seemed to be ex- 
pressed by the House that more satisfac- 
tory details might be entered into on the 
question then before them. He felt it 
consequently his duty to comply with 
that wish as far as he was able. The 
main object of his proposition was, that 
a committee should be appointed to in- 
quire what sums arising from the revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwall have been re- 
ceived, and under what authority, since 
the birth of his royal highness till the pe- 
riod at which he attained the age of 
twenty-one; and what sums had been ad- 
vanced to his royal highness up to the 
27th of June 1795, towards the payment 
of his royal highness’s debts. Should the 
House acquiesce in this motion, it would 
then be necessary for the committee to 
examine into the Journals of parliament, 
that Jights might thence be derived to 
guide the judgment of the House, in 
deciding whether there was any thing so 
doubtful in point of law, or questiona- 
ble in point of fact, as to ae it ne- 
cessary to refer to the courts of law, or 
to determine whether it was not fully 
competent for parliament to come to a 
decision on the question. Should the 
Ifouse agree to the appointment of a com- 
mittee, there would then be two questions 
submitted to their consideration. First, 
whether his royal highness be or be not 
entitled to the arrears of the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall: and, whether, if 
he be, those arrears have not been ex- 
pended for the public service?—-But he 
should now proceed to advance some of 
the grounds upon which he imagined 
the claims of his royal highness to be 
founded. First, then, the claim of his 
royal highness was founded upon a grant 
of Edward 3rd to his son the Black 
Prince. He conveyed the duchy and its 
revenues to his son for his maintenance 
when that prince was only eight years of 
age. What Edward had in view by this 
grant was, to make over this property to 
.]us_son, and to secure it to him indepen- 
dent of the crown, that the prince might 
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revenues of the duchy from that moment. 
Such being the object and the operation 
of the grant, must it not appear extraor- 
dinary that the king should be entitled to 
hold the revenues of the duchy till the 
prince is of age, without being under 
any necessity of rendering an account of 
them? But, when he said that it must 
appear somewhat extraordinary that the 
king should be entitled thus to hold them, 
he hoped it would be distinctly understood, 
that there existed not the least controversy 
between his royal highness and his ma- 
jesty on the subject of these revenues. 
His majesty had not received them for 
his own use, nor did he withhold an 
account of them. Far otherwise: if any 
serious difference of opinion had arisen 
between these illustrious personages, if 
his majesty had really received those re- 
venues aod resisted the payment of them, 
neither he nor any person acting under 
the auspices of his royal highness would 
ever have been permitted by his royal 
highness to have agitated such a question 
even for a moment. He must, therefore, 
entreat the House to understand that in 
what he had to offer on this topic, he was 
speaking only abstractedly ; and in speak. 
ing thus he might be permitted to say, 
that it was rather extraordinary that, 
after a grant had been so made, the king 
or any other person should receive the 
property and revenuesoftheduchy. Yet 
doubts had been entertained upon this 
point by men of super-eminent legal 
talents; and doubts from such men were 
entitled to the greatest deference. Yet, 
with all the weight so justly due to such 
authorities, he could not bring himself to 
believe that they had ever pronounced a 
decided opinion upon the matter. They 
had contented themselves with stating 
their doubts, and had done no more. 
One doubt was, whether the king as 
guardian of his children, had not a just 
claim upon the revenues of the duchy ? 
This doubt, however, . was soon aban- 
doned; for it was understood that guar- 
dianship in chivalry applics only to non- 
age; and this unfair and oppressive prin: 
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ciple of guardianship was no doubt abo- 
lished by the act of Charles 2nd. By 
this act it was conceived, that all the 
feudal system was swept away; yet if, 
for the sake of argument, it be admitted 
that it was not, still the guardianship in 
chivalry is not applicable to the present 
case. Another doubt was, whether the 
king by his prerogative, or some other 
attribute, was not entitled to receive the 
revenues of the duchy. But, if there 
be any thing of prerogative in the case, 
must it not arise out of the grant itself ? 
That this, however, is not the fact, will 
appear from a reference to the several 
reigns that have succeeded the reign of 
Edward Srd. ‘The first grant was made 
by Edward 3rd_ to his son, the Black 
Prince. Upon his demise, his son, af- 
terwards Richard 2od had livery of pos- 
session of the duchy. When Henry 
4th ascended the throne his son had 
livery of possession, though then only ten 
years of age. Henry 5th died abroad, 
when his son was no more than eight 
month old, and then there was no time to 
givehimlivery of possession. But the reign 
of Edward 6th afforded by far the most de- 
cisive case. In 1453, his eldest son, after- 
wards Henry 6th, was born. In 1455, an 
act was passed, stating that as his son 
was born duke of Cornwall, and as he 
had right of possession, there should be 
delivered to bim (as to his eldest son) the 
jands, rents, and revenues of the duchy, 
that he might enjoy the same in as full a 
manner as they had been enjoyed by his 
predecessor, Edward the Black Prince. 
The act then recites, that as he was under 
age he should have certain persons to act 
for him. It next enacts, that from the 
12th of November 1455, the king shall 
have the rents and revenues of the duchy, 
till the prince shall attain the age of four- 
teen, deducting certain sums to be ap- 
plied to purposes specified in the act. In 
1459, the council of the prince presented 
@ petition to the king, complaining that 
the duchy had been materially dismem- 
bered, and praying that as his son was 
duke of Cornwall, and as such entitled to 
the rents of the duchy, he might enjoy 
those rents and revenues in as complete a 
manner as they have been enjoyed by any 
of his predecessors. This petition was 
moreover stated to be a petition of right. 
It was discussed in parliament, and, with 
the advice of parliament, the king ac- 
quiesced in its prayer. What is the legi- 
fimnate inference to be drawn from this 
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precedent? Evidently, that the king 
had no prerogative that empowered him 
to receive those rents. If he was vested 
with such a prerogative, why make any 
application to parliament? Why were 
terms stipulated? Why comply with a 
petition so worded, and thus called a pe- 
tition of right? But as the king assented 
to it, the learned gentleman conceived 
that this assent proved his second propo- 
sition, namely, that the king’s eldest son 
has aright tothe duchy. Surely he should 
not here be told that Henry 6th was a 
weak prince: for, granting that he was, 
did the charge of weakness apply also to 
his parliament, who advised him to com- 
py with the petition? Indeed, here the 
earned gentleman thought he might 
safely rest the justice of his case. but 
he felt anxious to state other instances, 
with a view of removing every possible 
ground of doubt. In the year 1472, Ed- 
ward 4th, by the advice of his privy council, 
granted the duchy and livery of posses- 
sion to his son, then only eight months or 
a year old. The patent recites, the 
eldest sons, being born dukes of Corn- 
wall, are in that capacity entitled to livery 
of possession. These were the exact 
words: this charter of livery was ratified 
and confirmed by the consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and also by the 
Commons; which proves beyond a doubt, . 
that there this no nonage with regard to 
the duchy. In 1495, upon the accession 
of Henry 7th to the throne, he had no 
son born, and the revenues of the duchy 
were vested in himself. But it was at the 
same time expressly ordered, that if he 
had a son, he should enjoy the duchy, 
rents, &c. in as full a manner as any of 
his predecessors. The property of this 
duchy seems to be held by an extraordi- 
nary limitation ; it remains with the king 
when he has no son, but it goes to the 
son the moment he is born, and again 
reverts to the king should the son die. 
King Henry appointed certain sums out 
of the rents of the duchy for the relief of 
his subjecis from some grievance of pur- 
veyance. The next year a son was born 
to him, andthe king immediately gives 
him livery of possession, and acknowledges 
that he is of full age. It was the opi- 
nion of justice Doddridge, that the king’s 
eldest son is not only of age, but that the 
king is by law forced to give him posscs- 
sion as if he were of perfect age. In 
1486, prince Arthur was born, and had 
livery of possession given him immediately 
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after his birth. An act was also passed, re- 
pealing the assessment that had been made 
of certain sums from the duchy towards the 
relief of the subject from the grievance of 
purveyance, and the receiver was directed 
no longer to pay them. On the death of 
prince Arthur in 1502, Henry, afterwards 
Henry 8th became duke of Cornwall, and 
was discharged from being duke of York, 
because, in the former capacity, he had 
at and valuable possessions. Large 

s, which had been levied in the duchy, 
were also put to the account of the prince. 
Henry 8th’s son was of course born duke 
of Cornwall; but when his charter of 
possession was meade out he could not pre- 
cisely say. In the reigns of Edward 6th 
Mary, and Elizabeth, there was no son.— 
The learned Selle next proceeded 
to the reign of James Ist. There it was 
supposed that some very formidable ob- 
jection would be found to the prince’s 
claims. He had given the subject much 
attention, but, notwithstanding, he was 
unable to discover any circumstances 
in that reign that militated against, but, 
on the contrary, many that plead in fa- 
vour of, the right. James Ist was indeed 
anxious to withhold this property from his 
son; and had it not been for the character 
and conduct of justice Doddridge, who 
was his adviser, his son might have long 
been out of possession. An act was at 
length passed, which recites that the eldest 
sons of the king were entitled to become 
dukes of Cornwall: and hereby the king 
is forced to admit the right, and to con- 
fess that eo instante his eldest son is from 
his birth duke of Cornwall.—The reign 
next to be touched upon was that of 
Charles lst. When he granted livery of 
possession to his son was not clear. Charles 
2nd had no issue, and James 2nd abdi- 
cated the throne. William 3rd and Ann 
had no issue. When George 2nd came to 
the throne, his son was under age, but, im- 
mediately on his coming of age, an ac- 
count was rendered him of the revenues 
of the duchy, from the time of his father’s 
accession. Surely, a case of such modern 
riod was well calculated to remove all 
doubt. In 1760, his present majesty as- 
cended the throne, and, in 1762, the 
prince of Wales was born. From the in- 
stant of his birth his. tithe commenced, 
and wes perfected. As duke of Cornwall, 
he was entitled to the revenues of the 
en: No. act was deemed. necessary— 
ne chaster of livery required—since the 
act of Charles 2nd. After the birth of his 
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royal highness, an act was passed enabling 
the king to grant leases of lands in the 
duchy, and that act recites, that “. where- 
as the prince is seized of the duchy of 
Cornwall.” What is the meaning of ‘this 
seizing, but that his royal highness’s right 
to the revenue was the same as that of his 
predecessors ?—These were among the 

ominent circumstances on which were 
ounded the rights and claims of his 
royal highness; and if any doubts rested 
upon them, was it not most advisable to 
have them va examined into by parlia- 
ment? All the cases referred to appear 
uniform and consistent in support of the 
validity of the claim ; and it was difficult 
to see upon what grounds the appointment 
of a committee could be resisted. Is it 
to be objected, that in some reigns the 
king has not granted livery of possession 
as regularly as he ought? Or, if so, 
does this irregularity weigh in the least 
against the title? and will it be wondered 
at, if the relation that subsists between 
the monarch and the heir apparent be duly 
considered? Now, let it be asked, whe- 
ther the public have received the reve- 
nues of the duchy? If the proposed 
committee be appointed, it will soon ap- 
pear, that all revenues, except a small 
sum of 12,0002. and of 16, . were car- 
tied to the Treasury, which the late chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would not be dis- 
posed to deny, for that right hon. gentle- 
man stated, in 1795, that the revenues of 
the duchy had been applied in aid of the 
civil list, and as such were recognized by 
arliament. If now the title of his royal 
ighness appears so clearly made out, 
will the House compel him to resort to 
legal means in order to establish his 
right? Indeed, it appears so clear, that 
no candid man can deny its justice—no 
honest man resist it. And here the learned 
gentleman begged leave to remind the 
House of the manner in which the pre- 
sent discussion had arisen : it did not arise 
in consequence of any complaint, nor of 
any demand, on the part of his royal 
highness: it was entered into by the 
House itself. It should also be recollected, 
that one material object with his royal 
highness was, to take no step that could 
embarrass the decision of the question 
respecting the civil list, or tend to excite 
the slightest degree of contest. There 
was another, and. | he trusted, a laudable 
motive, which actuated his royal highness 
in bringing forward the question: that 
motive was, that he might stand well in 
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the eye of the public, and show that, if 
his rights had been duly acknowledged, 
he should have been no burthen on the 
people: that his expenses, whether in- 
curred prudently or otherwise, would all 
have fallen upon himself.—Mr. Sutton 
described the situation to which his royal 
highness had been reduced, in conse- 
quence of his not having enjoyed what he 
conceived to be his just right. He was 
compelled to slide into retirement and 
obscurity, and to see the exalted station 
and rank to which he was born, disrobed 
of the splendor and magnificence that 
were due to it. He should anticipate how 
the committee, if appointed, would view 
the question; but if the result of their 
inquiry tended to confirm the claims of 
his royal highness, he should then have 
to propose that the surplus of the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall should be 
applied to the discharge of his royal 
highnese’s debts. The learned gentleman 
concluded with moving, “ That a select 
committee be appointed to inquire what 
sums of money are due to his royal high- 
ness the prince of Wales, from the reve- 
nues of the mar of Cornwall—by whom, 
and by what authority, its revenues have 
been received from the birth of his royal 
highness until he attained the age of 
twenty-one, and how these sums have 
been applied? Also, what sums of money 
have been advanced to his royal highness 
from the time he came of age until the 
the 27th of June, 1795, for the discharge 
of bis royal highnese’s debts.” 

Sir Ralpk Milbank heartily agreed with 
th sentiment which had been uttered 
by his learned friend. He wished his 
royal highness should have fair justice 
done to his claims; and he saw no mode 
which offered the means of obtaining that 
justice so well as the one now proposed. 

Mr. Fuller said, it appeared by the 
Journals, that Mr. Humphrey Morris, a 
member of the House, having been ap- 
pointed warden of the stannaries in 1763, 
& motion was made for a new writ; but 
which, after a debate, was rejected; it 
being determined that the office was not 
8 place under the crown. It was to be 
inferred, therefore, that the prince of 
Wales was seized at that time of the 
duchy of Cornwall. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, he did 
not know how he could give a stronger 
proof of the confidence he felt in the 
motives and principles which actuated his 
own conduct, than in rising now and 
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delivering his sentiments, after so clear a 
statement of the case, and so able am 
address as had been made by his hon. and 
learned friend. In many parts of thut 
speech, though there was much to admire, 
his learned friend did not convey convic- 
tion to his mind. He had stated, with 
greal ability the right of the prince of 
Wales to the duchy of Cornwall; and he 
had stated it as attaching to the prince 
from the moment of his birth, in like 
manner as if he were of full age; but, 
whether or not the right was so indisputa- 
ble as the hon. and learned gentleman 
had contended, there were considerations 
which operated upon his judgment, and 
rendered it impossible for him to assent 
to the motion now made. His learned 
friend had assumed the right of the prince 
of Wales to the revenue of the duchy 
from his birth; bat he meant to go into 
the committee upon very precise words, as 
they appeared in his motion, which was 
to inquire “ under what authority, and 
so forth,” together with a power to search 
for precedents, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the grounds en which he rested 
the claims of the prince of Wales, as . 
they might appear on the Journals of par- 
liament. But, he would ask, could such 
@ motion be submitted to that House 
consistently with any authorized prece- 
dent? What did it amount to? That 
the committee should have the power of 
examining the Journals of that House ; 
for his learned friend could not expect 
the House would enter on the second 
part of the subject previous to its dis- 
posing of the first, namely, that of takin 

any account of the revenues of the duchy. 
His learned friend proposed that investiga- 
tion of the Journals which, he said, 
would satisfy the committee, and whose 
report on that subject would satisfy the 
House, of the propriety of the claims of 
his royal highness; and after that inves- 
tigation, his learned friend proposed that 
the House, being satisfied of the right, 
should proceed to take an account of the 
revenues of the duchy; a combination of 
duties intended to be imposed upon that 
House, never before included in any mo- | 
tion that ever was adopted by, or indeed, 
he believed, submitted to it. His Jearned 
friend had gone through a very ample 
field of precedents, in which he was not 
disposed to follow him; nor, in his view 
of the subject, was it necessary; for he 
thought his learned friend had fallen into 
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ability, but from not having applied his 
talents to the subject in the way in 
which he conceived it ought to be consi- 
dered, and particularly according to the 
ractice of the last two centuries. His 
learn friend contended, that the effect 
of the act of Charles 2nd, which he 
quoted, was to abolish tenures, as he had 
stated the case to apply to the claim of 
the prince of Wales to the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall. He had great 
respect for the opinion of his learned 
friend ; but there were others for whose 
opinion he had also great respect, and 
which opinion was contrary to that ex- 
pressed by his learned friend; the techni- 
cal expression of which was, that in this 
case of guardianship, in chivalry, the 
guardian while the ward is declared to be 
seized, until application for release, be- 
ing in possession, has a right to the rents 
and profits belonging to the ward: that 
the guardian was entitled to the profits 
and revenues after seizin and until livery 
is demanded, &c. This was applicable to 
the case of the prince of Wales. There 
was no demand of livery made on his be- 
half, as duke of Cornwall, during his 
minority. This he understood to be a 
point of law, on which opinions of the 
highest authority were adverse to this 
claim. He was not prepared to give a 
decided opinion upon it; it was not ne- 
cessary he should; it was enough for him 
to know that doubts were entertained by 
those who were much better qualified 
than he could pretend to be to form an 
opinion on it: knowing that these doubts 
were entertained, he thought it improper 
to take the step now recommended; for 
until it was found, that legal redress out 
of that House was unattainable, he 
should think the House would be going 
out of its proper course, by entering on 
an investigation of the subject. He did 
not presume to state what these means 
for legal redress might be, but this he 
knew, that some of the best informed 
men were of opinion, that a petition of 
right was the proceeding proper to be 
adopted inthis case. His learned friend’s 
second head of observations was one on 
which a few words ought to be bestowed ; 
and here the question was, whether the 
public had received the revenues and 
profits of the duchy of Cornwall? This 
was a part of the case which had about 
it considerable delicacy. Where was the 
proof that any part of the duchy of 
Cornwall had been directly applied to the 
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service of the public? Was the proof to 
be found in the Journals of parliament? 
He knew, that during the minority of the 
prince of Wales, sums of money arising 
from the revenues of the duchy of Corn- 
wall, had been voted to be applied to the 
purposes of the civil list, and that 
94,000/. of this property came under the 
head of public services. The House 
would recollect what the circumstances 
were which attended this transaction, and 
they would be fully aware, that it did 
not always follow that a sum intended to 
be applied for the public service could be 
said to be actually for the public service. 
He was entitled to call on gentlemen who 
contended, that this claim was a claim 
upon the public, in consequence of the 
application of the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall to the use of the public, to 
show from documents, how and wheu 
that application of that revenue took 
place? His learned friend had stated a 
wish, on the part of the prince of Wales, 
to give satisfaction to the public. _Who- 
ever had the happiness to be acquainted 
with his royal highness must be well 
aware of the truth of that assertion. It 
was a pleasure to the public to reflect, 
that such sentiments were entertained by 
that illustrious prince. It must give sa- 
tisfaction to every good man that his 
royal highness had an anxiety to stand 
well in the opinion of the public. Any 
man who could entertain a contrary feel- 
ing or a different wish, must be void of 
honour, dead to every generous impres- 
sion, and ought to be branded as a mon- 
ster and held up to the scorn of the 
public. But this was not mere matter of 
personal anxiety, even in his royal high- 
ness, manly and virtuous as that feeling 
was; that the prince of Wales should 
stand well in the opinion and affection of | 
the public, was a matter in which the 
public itself was interested. But the 
learned gentleman had stated, that if this 
matter was fully investigated, it would 
appear, that when the sums which his 
royal highness had received were put in 
opposition to what he was entitled to, his 
royal highness had not been the occasion 
of any burthen tothe public. Now, as 
to the state of accounts in this particular, 
as they applied to sums voted, he had oc~ 
casion to lay them before the House on a 
former occasion, in stating the circum- 
stances of the civil list; but he could not 
consent to the course of proceeding pro- 
posed by the motion now before the 
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House ; and he called on the House to do 
him the justice to believe, that he had 
but one object in view, and that was to 
arrive at truth. The motion was of two 
parts ; that of deciding upon the question 
of right, and that of taking the account. 
Upon the subject of the right, he had 
stated what had occurred to him by way 
of answer to the application to the House: 
he believed it to be by means of a petition 
of right: he must, however, not be un- 
derstood to recommend that, or any 
other proceeding. As to the statement 
of the account, it appeared that the sums 
issued for his royal highness out of the 
civil list were monies which arose out of a 
fixed allowance, and which it was unne- 
cessary to trouble the House with the 
detail of; there was an aggregate of 
128,481/. there was besides an extraordi- 
nary allowance of 50,550/. a further sum 
between the prince of Wales and the duke 
of York, of 32,000/. the proportion of 
which that fell to the share of the prince 
was more than a moiety, but the amount 
of the advances in the year 1783 was 
211,390/. Now, deducting 16,000/. of 
this aggregate, there would then have 
been received by the prince at the period 
he alluded to, upwards of 195,000. 
This was applicable only to twelve years 
of the nonage of the prince of Wales. 
He believed the average of the allowance 
of his royal highness during the rest of 
his minority was 13,000/. a year, so that 
the whole sum was 233,764/. for nine 
years. When the prince of Wales came 
of age, there was a grant made to him 
out of the civil list, of 50,000/. for his 
revenue, and which was received by his 
royal highness until the year 1787, at 
that period an augmentation of the re- 
venue of his royal highness took place 
out of the civil list, which was then raised 
to 60,000/. per annum. The whole 
amount from that period tothe 5th of 
January 1802, was 865,000/. The whole 
sum advanced out of the civil list to the 
prince of Wales, since he came of age, 
was 1,725,000/. out of which there might 
- be particular items deducted; such as 
the sum laid out on Carlton-house and 
some other arrangements that were made, 
the particulars of which were laid mi- 
nutely before parliament in 1795. But, 
under all the circumstances of the affairs 
of his royal highness, supposing the 
advances which were made on the one 
hand, and the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall taken on the other, without 
[ VOL, XXXVI.} 
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touching the question of right, he doubted 
very much the accuracy of the calcula- 
tion by which it was found that a consi- 
derable balance would be in favour of the 
prince of Walcs. It could not but be 
ma‘ter of joy to the House to hear, that 
his royal highness intended to appropriate 
any thing he might receive, to the pay- 
ment of his debts. The station of heir 
apparent of the crown, was so high and 
so onerous, that it perhaps required more 
than was allowed to him when he 
came of age. It was much to be wished, 
for the sake of the feeling and comfort 
of his royal highness, and indeed upon 
public grounds it was desirable, that 
he should be put in possession, as 
soon as possible, of the means which 
were granted by parliament. It was to 
be desired by the public, that every branch 
of the royal family should be supported 
with splendor, for the public was interested 
in that very appearance; and, however 
the oddity of the expression might excite 
a smile, he was of opinion, there was much 
sense in what was once said at the bar of. 
the House of Lords by sir Fietcher Nor- 
ton, namely, that all the branches of the 
royal family should be supported with a 
degree of splendor peculiar to themselves 
—that their affluence ought to be a con- 
spicuous feather in the cap of state; it 
was a feeling proper to be cherished by a 
statesman, for respect to splendor was 
founded in the nature of-man. It was his 
earnest wish thai the payment of the debts 
of his royal highness should be accelerated 
as much as possible. It was with consi- 
derable reluctance that he opposed a mea- 
sure that had for its object the attainment 
of so desirable anend.. He knew it might 
be said, that a guardian, ora father, was 
not at liberty to make use of what might 
be left to his son during his minority, but 
that he was to apply it to the nurture and 
education of the infant during his minority, 
and account to him, when he came of 
age; but, considering the circumstances 
which attended the creation of the prince 
of Wales, for the first time duke of Corn- 
wall, which was that of Edward the Black 
Prince, he thought it hardly possible to 
conceive, that it was then intended the 
whole revenue of the duchy of Cornwall 
should be appropriated by the duke of it, 
and yet that the king should have all the 
charge of the maintenance of such prince 
during his minority. He was not saying 
that the claim was unfounded; if it was a 
claim fit to be made, it was fit to be 
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adopted, and ought to be so without delay. 
But a doubt was entertained on the sub- 
ject. In 1783, when the duke of York 
came of age, there was much difference 
of opinion on the subject of the title of 
his royal highness, as now insisted on; 
and it was matter of surprise that the 
claims, as they were now stated, had so 
long escaped the vigilance of so man 
able men as had their attention so parti- 
cularly called to this subject. He did not 
think he should be justified, under the 
present circumstances, in recommending 
to the House the adoption of this motion. 
There was one general objection, that of 
its blending two objects, in themselves 
naturally distinct, the question of right 
and the question of account. But his 
leading objection was this, that wherever 
there was a wrong in this country, there 
must be some redress. Such a point, in 
his opinion, ought not to be entertained 
in that House. If it had appeared in 
spe that no application for redress could 

e made elsewhere, or had been made 
elsewhere in vain, it would then be time 
enough to apply to that House; but in 
the prezent posture of this case, he must 
oppose this motion, as one which did not 
€ome under the legitimate functions of 
that House. Nothing but absolute neces- 
sity could justify its adoption. He was 
unwilling to negative such a proposition 
as this, because it might be made a ques- 
tion elsewhere ; but he could not support 
it, and would conclude with moving, 
‘* That the other orders of the day be 
now read.” 

- Mr. Erskine rose to support the motion, 
and maintained that the length of time 
that had elapsed from the origin of the 
grant to the present period, was no answer 
to the claim, and if the law was clear, 
the House would be so far from being 
out of its course in entertaining the mo- 
tion, that it would be in the direct dis- 
charge of its duty to the public. The 
only proper way of ascertaining the law 
upon the subject would be by referring it 
to a committee; and if upon the report, 
the matter appeared to be doubtful, it 
would be then time enough for the House 
to say so, by declining to proceed any 
farther. Mr. Erskine then took an his- 
torical review of the statutes and other 
records, from the time of the grant of 
Edward Srd, to the Black Prince down- 
wards; all of which, he said, were in 
favour of the right, and that it appeared 
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king himself at that period, as well as the 
parliament, considered the right of the 
prince of Wales to the revenues of the 
duchy of Cornwall to be clear and un- 
questionable. This, indeed, was obvious 
by that king coming himself in person to 
his parliament when the prince was only 
two years of age, to take some of it away, 
but still more from the petition of right 
decided two years afterwards, when the 
entire revenues were restored. This was 
a full recognition of the right, by parlia- 
ment, and by a monarch whose interest 
and disposition to the contrary had been 
so manifest ; and this decision, without a 
whisper to the contrary, remained un- 
touched to the present hour.—It was true, 
that when Charles Ist was prince of 
Wales, it became a question, whether he 
was so entitled, but his title was only 
doubted upon the Jegal construction of 
filtus primogenitus.—In the present in- 
stance there was but one point for consi- 
deration ; viz. whether these parliamentary 
proceedings and other documents were 
sufficiently satisfactory, or whether a 
doubt remained for the decision of ano- 
ther tribunal. For his own part, he 
thought them absolutely conclusive, and 
consequently a sufficient foundation for 
the determination of the House without 
further controversy. He then went 
through the history of livery of seisin as 
dependent upon tenure until abolished by 
the 12th of Charles Ist, and said, that no 
prince of Wales had had livery of the 
duchy of Cornwall.—George 2nd, when 

rince of Wales, had no livery of seisin ; 
fis present majesty had none, and the 
present prince of Wales had none.—The 
claim, therefore, was not a doubtful one 
to be settled by a legal decision, but one 
that had been recognized for ages, and 
confirmed by repeated acts of parliament. 
Indeed, the only reason for asking the 
aid of the House of Commons was, be- 
cause, though a petition of right had for 
a long time been prepered, difficulties had 
occurred in its progress; the best endea- 
vours had been employed, but no certain 
advance had been hi made towards 


a decision —With regard to the account, 


he would say nothing, except that it was 
on ail hande agreed, if the right were 
found to be with the prince, that his royal 
highness had not, in any period of his 
ife, been the smallest burthen to the 
public. 

The Master of the Rolls observed, that 


from the statute of Henry 6th, that the | the proposition of his learned friend had 
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been submitted to the House with every 
ible advantege which could arise from 
uminous statement, or a display of the 
soundest judgment and discretion. How- 
ever he felt himself under the necessity of 
opposing the proposition, it was impos- 
sible not to feel respect for the motives 
by which it had been suggested, and he 
was ready at once to allow that the anxiety 
of his royal highness for the discussion 
of his claims, arose much more from a 
wish that the real state of the account be- 
twixt him and the public might be ascer- 
tained, than with any hope of immediate 
advantage. Still, however, the proposi- 
tion was one which called upon the House 
to exercise judicial functions and legal in- 
vestigations; and no disposition, however 
strong, to display marks of affection to 
his royal highness, should induce the 
House, consistently with the order of 
their proceedings, to entertain such a dis- 
cussion. Discussions collateral with the 
general subject now under consideration 
might indeed be introduced, but they 
were wholly unnecessary, and for this rea- 
son he would not enter into them on the 
resent occasion. On a similar principle, 
would forbear to give any opinion on 
the claims of bis royal highness, for if it 
should hereafter be found expedient to 
institute some legal inquiries, it might 
perhaps fall to his lot to assist in framing 
the decision which might be given; and 
sure he was that he would enter on any 
such investigation without the smallest 
portion of bias on his mind. True it was, 
that in 1795 he had, when the general 
subject of his royal highness’s affairs were 
under consideration, expressed doubts how 
far the claims in question could be legally 
substantiated ; but it would be recollected 
that be had, on the same occasion, con- 
fessed that he was far from being possess- 
ed of documents sufficient to found any 
decided opinion. As he had alluded to 
this period, he could not omit pressing 
upon the attention of the House, that at 
that period not a single individual, as far 
as his recollection extended, had held 
such high language on the subject of the 
claims as that which was now employed. 
Even an hon. general who had taken a 
very active part in the discussion, had 
not spoken of them in such terms, nor 
was & proposition then made by him for 
introducing a clause into the bill then 
framed, instructing the prince’s commis- 
sioners to institute suits for the recovery 
of debts — the prince on his revenues 
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in the dachy of Cornwall. His learned 
friend had contended, that the claim of 
his royal highness was a legal claim, 
by which nothing else could, with any 
propriety, be meant, than a claim founded 
on principles of law. _If this, then, was 
the case, what had the House to do with 
the discussion? Was it by a committee 
of the House that the rights of property 
were to be tried?- He wished his learned 
friend to state, what was the kind of juris- 
diction which they were to exercise on 
this point. In the first place, the exist- 
ence of the right was fully asserted, and 
then a committee of the House was to be 


‘converted into a court of judicature to 


decide on its validity. If the case had 
been doubtful, it was allowed that it ought 
to be referred to a regular court of judi- 
cature; but he would contend, that if 
every member were convinced that the 
right did exist, the House could not at- 
cede to the proposition. Ifthe doctrine 
held on the other side were once admitted, 
and if the House were thus to take upon 
itself to decide what rights were clear ; 
would there, he asked, be any protection 
against the grossest infringements on pro- 
perty of every description ?—The House, 
It was said, was never to interfere, except 
when the case submitted to their consi- 
deration was perfectly clear; but how 
false and dangerous did such a declaration 
appear when applied to analogous circum- 
stances. Did it not daily happen, that in 
one court of judicature, a point appeared 
quite clear, which, on being considered 
by the court of review, seemed altogether 
as ambiguous and obscure? Suppose a 
point were decided a hundred times, and 
a litigant chose to think it clear in his fa- 
vour, would that be any ground for him ta 
come to the House and demand their de- 
cision? Did not his learned friend who 
spoke last in every term submit motions 
to a court of judicature, on points which 
almost all the profession allowed were un- 
answerably Ae 2? It thus appeared, 
then, that the grand argument for the 
adoption of the proposition, from the clear- 
ness of the prince's claims, was eget ful- 
lacious, and therefore any farther objec- 
tion might perhaps be considered as an 
act of supererogation. He would, how- 
ever, shortly advert to another part of the 
argument of his learned friend. He had 
no hesitation in admitting the truth of all 
that was said about the prince of Wales 
being lord of the duchy of Cornwall at the 
moment of his birth; but, unfortunately, 
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one of the doubts which might be enter- 
tained, ardse at the time when their dis- 
cussions ceased. No one doubted the 
truth of this general proposition ; it was 
clear from the acts of parliament which 
had been quoted. It was not, therefore, 
that he had doubts on this point that he 
resisted the appointment of a committee; 
but it was the livery at an early age, when 
the prince of Wales was in a state of in- 
capacity to exercise any function of life, 
which formed the grand subject of doubt. 
During the continuance of this state of 
incapacity, the whole management of the 
revenues necessarily devolved on his ma- 
jesty, by whom alone every thing respect- 
ing them was to be directed. Nota single 
officer employed in the collection of these 
revenues was subject to any control but 
that of the sovereign, nor could carry 
what he had collected to any place but to 
the Treasury. To the king exclusively 
belongedthe management of the education 
of the infant prince; and he it was who 
was to determine on the propriety of every 
article of expenditure. The question then 
came to be, did his majesty exercise these 
powers subject to control, or were they a 
part of his prerogative, free from every 
inquiry? It might be argued by those 
who deny that the king exercised these 
powers exclusively by his prerogative, 
that an account of the distribution of the 
revenues might be obtained. But how 
this was to be accomplished, he was at a 
loss to conceive. It was obvious, that it 
was not here, as in other cases of the in- 
vestigation of accounts, where the distri- 
bution of the particular sums in question 
might be censured as unfit, as unneces- 
Bary, Or extravagant. Here, he who took 
the account, and he by whom the dis- 
bursements were made, was one and the 
same; and therefore any examination 
which took place was idle and nugatory, 
because whully without effect. The ques- 
tion, however, which the committee would 
have to resolve would be, whether the 
king was or was not accountable for the 
disbursement of the revenues? for that, 
he conceived, was the plain import of the 
words in the motion which empowered 
them to inquire under what authority the 
different sums had been received or ex- 
pended. It made no difference as to this 
point whether his majesty, the public, or 
the civil list, were supposed to have re- 
ceived the benefit of the revenues; for, if 
his majesty was not accountable, neither 
could apy responsibility be attached to 
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the civil list or to the public. If any re- 
storation was to be made to his royal 
highness, it could only be on the principle 
that the revenues had not been applied to 
the purposes intended. The question, 
therefore, in this view, resolved itself into 
the same thing as to the object of the 
committee’s inquiries. What, besides, 
was to be the result of the opinion which 
the committee (supposing it to be ara 
ed) might form? Was it to bind the pre- 
sent king, or was its influence also to ex- 
tend to future kings? Was it, on the idea 
of its being unfavourable to the prince's 
claims, to deprive his royal highness of 
the privilege of applying for redress to a 
regular court of judicature, or to prevent 
future princes of Wales from asserting 
their rights; or was it to be of that de- 
scription which was to leave it to the op- 
tion of future princes of Wales to try the 
fate of another appeal to the House, or to 
a court of judicature? All these consi- 
derations ought to be well weighed before 
the House consented to appoint a come 
mittee. To induce the House to comply 
with the proposition, his learned friend 
(Mr. Erskine) had supposed that the dif- | 
ficulties of enforcing his royal higbness’s 
claims were so formidable that they could 
be ascertained in no other mode. He 
would not say that there were no difficul- 
ties in obtaining legal redress, but at pre- 
sent he declined giving any opinion. 
Whether such a remedy did, or did not 
exist, was as much a legal question, as a 
decision on the validity of the claims. If 
it could be shown that no legal remedy 
existed, this might be a fair ground for 
removing particular obstruction, but was 
no reason for the House taking the deci- 
sion in the first instance into its own hands. 
Such interference as this was what the 
House was every day resorting to; and to 
raise particular statutes for the purpose of 
giving a remedy to an evil of very grievous 

ressure, was strictly consistent with their 
legislative powers. If, on application to 
the courts of judicature, it should be found 
that his royal highness had no legal remedy, 
then a question would naturally arise, how 
far it was proper for the House to inter- 
fere, for the purpose of removing obstacles 
in the way of legal redress. This position 
might be illustrated by numerous analo- 
gies. It frequently happened, that certain 
legal obstacles stood in the way of a cause 
being brought to trial, and by an applica- 
tian to a court of equity this obstacle was 
removed ; but insuch cases the court came 
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to no decision. It merely removed ob- 
structions to the regular course of law, 
and never went beyond what actual neces- 
sity demanded. The House, he imagined, 
were now pretty well in possession of his 
objections to the appointment of a com- 
mittee. He did not oppose it, either be- 
cause he was convinced that the claims of 
his royal highness were right, or because 
he held a contrary opinion; he had already 
stated, that on this point, he at present 
gave no decision. What he specifically 
objected to in the appointment of the 
committee was, that if the House con- 
sented to entertain the proposition, they 
would be assuming judicial power, to the 
exercise of which, onsucl) occasions, they 
were incompetent, either on the princi- 
ples or the practice of the constitution. 
Mr. Fox confessed, he understood the 
que in a light considerably different 
rom that in which it seemed to be viewed 
by most of those who had delivered their 
opinions. If he rightly understood the 
words of the motion, the object of the 
committee was not only very different 
from what the last speaker had supposed, 
but from what seemed very generally to 
prevail in the House. The motion did 
not seem to him to contain a single word 
of law, or a point of opinion, but related 
solely to the investigation of facts. The 
facts which the committee were to be 
directed to inquire into were, what was 
the nature of the orders by which parti- 
cular revenues were levied and expended ? 
Were they warrants from the Treasury, 
or from what other office did they origi- 
nate? Such was his understanding of the 
object of the committee; and in this he 
could discover nothing of legal difficulty. 
He could, therefore, safely vote against 
passing to the order of the day; for if 
doubts of a legal kind: existed, it was 
proper that they should be removed. 
Viewing the question as. referring merely 
to facts, he begged to consider what these 
facts presented which called for the con- 
sideration of the House? It might be 
said, of what use was it to inquire into 
facts if there was no intention of ground- 
ing on them some subsequent proceed- 
ing? To this the answer was obvious. 
The consideration of the subject had come 
before the House from his royal highness 
in the character of a public creditor. He 
had stated his claims ; he had desired the 
House to ascertain the quantum of what 
was due to him; he had called upon them, 
after this investigation, to discliarge a 
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debt owing from the public. Ifthe com- 
mittee, on their report, should state that 
the claims of his royal highness were just, 
the House would then be bound to dis- 
charge those claims; not by a judicial 
act, but by a legislative enactment. In 
this view, the statement of his learned 
friend (Mr. Erskine), with regard to the 
clearness of his royal highness’s rights, 
was of the highest importance. He had 
heard every statement of the learned 
mover fully corroborated by his hon. 
friend, and the grand position which they 
had laid down of the right of the prince 
of Wales to the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall, from the moment of his birth, 
was not denied by those who had spoken 
on the other side. If this, then, was ad- 
mitted, all that he contended for was at 
once given up. If it was allowed to be 
the fuir interpretation of the various acts 
of parliament which had been quoted, that 
the prince, from the time of his birth, was 
entitled to enjoy these revenues as much 
as if he had arrived to the age of maturity, 
why was it that he was not to enjoy the 
same advantages during his minority, that 
wards were entitled to under common 
circumstances? In one part of the speech 
of the learned gentleman who spoke last, 
it was not denied that it was a subject 
which, at some time or other, ought to be 
discussed. It was allowed that the case 
was analogous, because guardians were, 
in common circumstances, liable to a 
strict inquiry into their conduct, while 
the revenues admitted to be the unques- 
tionable property of the heir apparent, 
were appropriated without any similar 
species of control on the mode of its dis- 
bursement. If ever a case for legislative 
interference did exist, this was surely one. 
But he could not so easily admit that the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall were 
subject to no control; and, in support of 
a contrary opinion, he referred to the 
statute passed in the first year of the 
prince of Wales’s age, in the reign of 
Henry 6th, by which, for certain specified 
purposes, the king was empowered to ap- 
propriate the revenues, and that passed 
four years after, by which the former act 
was repealed. He was ready to admit 
that there existed many useless statutes ; 
but of all the statutes he had ever heard 
of, this last was the most useless, if it did 
not mean that the king was to be account- 
able to the prince for whatever sums the 
revenues afforded.—He next alluded to 
the manner in which the claim of prince 
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Charles was decided ; and contended, that | the prince’s use inriper years. In coming 
the mode of decision in that case, was one | to the history of more modern times, it 
which, even at the time it took place, was | appeared that the sums which had been re- 
unjustifiable; but which, if it were to take | ceived in the first years of George 2nd. 
place under the present circumstances of | had been paid over to Frederic prince of 
this country, and in the present more | Wales, for those years which hed elapsed, 
perfect state of the constitution, could not | from the time of the accession till he had 
fail to be regarded as flagrant in the high- | reached his majority. With all these 
est degree. When he heard gentlemen | cases therefore in view, reflecting on the 
on the other side so strenuously con- | variety of evidence by which his royal 
tending against the proposed mode of | highness’s claims were supported, he had 
deciding on his royal highness’s claims, | no sort of doubt on his mind on the subject. 
he was astonished that no learned gentle- | But if he had no doubt on the validity of 
man should ventare to hazard an opi- | his royal highness’s claims, he had still 
nion on what he conceived to be a legal | less even a glimmering of hope that they 
question. In his own gpinion, the | would ever be enforced by any other 
strongest possible argument which could | mode of application. As a general pro- 
be used against the proposed mode, would | position, he not merely admitted, but con- 
be to point out another mode in which | tended for, the necessity of keeping the 
the prince’s claims could be urged in a | judicial and legislative powers totally dis- 
less exceptionable manner. On this point, | tinct and independent of each other ; but 
however, they had chosen to say nothing, |he could not allow that, in no circum- 
and had contented themselves with gene- | stances, this general rule could be sus- 
ral objections. The learned gentleman | pended. In every country, under every 
who spoke last had said, that during the | form of legislation in the practice of se- 
infancy of the prince, his majesty was ne- | nates or of parliaments, circumstances 
eessarily the sole director of his affairs, | have sometimes occurred where the ends 
and was subject to no sort of control. | of substantial justice required that forms 
No man was a greater admirer of English | should give way, and the legislative body 
laws than he was; every new opportunity | should assume the powers of judicial dis- 
which presented itself of studying their | cussion. Was this, then, one of the cases 
character served but to increase his admi- | which would justify such an interference, 
ration of the excellence of their spirit, for | such ah extraordinary exercise of autho- 
he did not mean when he said this to al- | rity? The rights of the first subject in 
Jude to particular statutes: but, in com- | this country were left in a situation which 
mon with every other human production, | deprived him of the advantages they were 
they would be allowed to partake of de- | calculated to afford, and no adequate re- 
fects, and ene of the most striking of these | medy was provided by the constitution. 
defects was that to which he had alluded. | Under similar circumstances there could 
The want of a provision on this subject | be no doubt that every means would be 
was uadoubtedly a subject of regret, and | used to give relief to a private individual, 
was productive of some degree of diffi- | and was the heir apparent to be denied 
culty. Supposing the cage of an infant | that redress which the legislature was so 
heir to the crown, while no oath of allegi- | ready to afford to the community at 
ance was framed, perhaps it might be dif- | large? The mode of stating the claim of 
ficult to determine to whom allegiance his royal highness to be on the public 
was due; but, if called upon to give an , and not on his majesty, he granted was 
Opinion on such a case, gentlemen on the highly decorous, but it by no means al- 
other side would probably admit, that it _ tered the substance of the question. His 
was due to the feeble infant whose hands | majesty had appropriated the revenues 
were unable to wield the sceptre. Inthe which were the property of his royal 
same manner, when he was asked, how | highness, not indeed to the support of his 
the infant prince, who, from the moment privy purse, but in aid of the civil list. 
of his birth, was allowed to be the posses- | To this amount, consequently, the public 
sor of the revenues of Cornwall, was to , had reaped the advantages of this appro- 
enjoy what was admitted to be his pro- priation. If his royal highness came for- 
perty? He might be at a loss to give a | ward to make any claim, he had two par- 
satisfactory answer; he would not, how- ‘ties against him; his majesty, who had 
ever, feel himself entitled to say that these : diverted the revenues to other purposes, 
revenues were not to be apprepriatod for and the public, who had reaped the be- 
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nefit of this mode of distribution. Super- 
added to all this, he was to be told, that 
the king was entitled to make whatever 
distribution he thought proper, without 
being liable te any account, and that the 
public were not to be called upon to re- 
fund the sums which had been appro- 
riated to their service. There was one 
sum of 90,000/. derived from the prince’s 
revenues, and expended for special ser- 
vice, which was perhaps not of this par- 
ticular description. A right hon. gentle- 
man had hinted a suspicion, that it was 
applied for purposes that were bad—pur- 
poses injurious to the public. Not only 
was his royal highness to be deprived of 
his revenues, but, what an honour was to 
be conferred on him in the mode of de- 
priving him of his property! No less a 
sum than 90,000/. is applied for special 
gervices; but the public has reaped the 
benefit. Nota bit of benefit has the pub- 
lic received from this application; but 
the prinee is told, *“* Do not think of 
it: if the money has been applied even 
for purposes of corruption, this is a mat- 
ter quite unworthy of notice, and can- 
not surely, for a moment, ruffle your 
royal highness's feelings!” What was this 
but adding an insult to injury? What was 
it but endeavouring to sport with him who 
had such serious grounds of complaint? 
He conjured the House to consider, that 
they stood in the character of debtors, 
applied to by their creditor, who required 
the liquidation of his claims: for that pur- 
pose, he wished their amount to be ascer- 
tained ; he desired to know how his feve- 
nues had been collected, and under what 
authority they had been expended. This 
was one of the great questions, on which, 
if any legal difficulties existed, parliament 
was to act as referrees; and in assuming 
this character, they would only be doing 
what was by no means uncommon even in 
the best times of our history. Every one 
knew that it was no uncommon thing for 
the House to declare what the law was 
on great constitutional points. To refer 
to no other instance, the decision of the 
House, declaring the illegality of general 
warrants, was an instance never to be for- 
tten. It might be said, that no prece- 
ents could be found to sanction the inter- 
ference for which he contended; but to 
this he would answer, that the onus pro- 
Sandi Jay with those who argued against 
the proposition now under consideration. 
In support of what he contended for, it 
was found, de facto, that the prince of 
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Wales, from the time of his birth, was 
the possessor of the revenues of Cornwall; 
while, on the other hand, it was not found 
that the king had any power to appro- 
priate them to any other purpose than the 
use of the prince. Putting the case of the 
whole of these revenues being appro- 
priated to the support of the privy purse 
of his majesty, what was the situation in 
which, by such a distribution, a prince of 
Wales would be placed? The claim of 
the prince would, in this case, be the 
same as if the money had been applied in 
any other way. It was a claim, lowevers 
which no prince would assert; it wasa 
right which he was confident his royal 
highness would sooner suffer every sort of 
privation than come forward to prefer. 
He was confident his royal highness would 
rather forfeit all his revenue, than urge 
any claim which might have the appear- 
ance of a contest with his royal iither. 
He possessed, he was sure, in their full 
force, not only the common feelings of 
filial duty, but was impressed with all the 
sentiments which more peculiarly applied 
to such a father. He would say, if it 
was to be viewed in such a light, that he 
had received from his royal parent protec- 
tion, kindness, instruction, accompanied 
with every testimony of parental affec- 
tion, and he would sooner die than urge 
so ungracious a claim, or ask for any part 
of what was appropriated by one to whom 
he felt so many powerful obligations.—It 
was contended, that consideration should 
be had of all the money laid out on the 
prince’s account during his minority—of 
the expense which he occasioned in his 
cradle. In the case of g private guardian, 
this would certainly be proper ; but the 
king was in a very different situation: a 
private gentleman gives his son an edu- 
cation more splendid, on account of the 
wealth he was to inherit. Would any one 
say, that the possession of the duchy of 
Cornwall could have any influence in de- 
termining how the heir to the throne of 
Great Britain was to be educated? It 
was a duty incumbent upon his majesty to 
give a suitable education to all his chil- 
dren; and the public had supplied him 
abundantly with the means. There was a 
very strong proof that this was the way in 
which the subject was viewed by the king 
himself. The duke of York, when yet a 
child, was elected to the see of Osna- 
burgh, and entitled, of consequence, to 
considerable revenues. Had his majesty 
appropriated these to his own use, in con- 
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*ideration of the expense which he had in- 
curred? They had been held sacred, and 
the accumulated proceeds of the bishop- 
ric had been laid out in sachioteaial large 
estates for his royal highness when he 
came ofage. No reference had been made 
to his private patrimony, or that of any 
of his brothers. The expense of the 
prince of Wales's education might be set 
off against the sums he is entitledto. He 
was of opinion, that this deduction would 
be unfair; but to think otherwise was no 
reason why this motion ought not to be 
agreed to; that point could only be agi- 
tated with propriety after the prince’s 
right had been acknowledged, and an ac- 
count had been taken of the money re- 
ceived in trust for him. He denied that 
any argument could be drawn from the 
late period at which the claim was set up. 
In 1783, when the prince’s establishment 
had been settled at 50,000/. a year. cer- 
tainly no demand upon this score had 
been made; but it would be most unfair 
that any should suffer from the negligence 
and laches of others. Mr. Fox allowed, 
that the affair had been entirely overlooked 
by him, as well as by Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Lee, the attorney and solicitor general, 
and the other members of that administra- 
tion. But in this, he contended, there 
was nothing extraordinary, and no ground 
for any unfavourable inference. It often 
happened to the most diligent, able, and 
capable men, to overlook what was clear 
and undisputed. What he was now to 
say was a matter of testimony. He gave 
the House his honour, that a thought of 
this matter never once entered their heads. 
It was not stated to the House from any 
Opinion of its merits, but because it really 
was not known to exist. Some then 
thought the allowance of 50,000/. greatly 
too small, and he certainly was of 
that number. He was prevented from 
proposing an addition, only because there 
was a difference of opinion upon this sub- 
ject between him and his majestys When 
so much was said of the depreciation of 
money and the high price of provisions 
upon certain occasions, it was strange 
that on others they were never thought of. 
How could ministers talk so much of the 
increased expense of living in one case, 
and, on a parallel case, allow those con- 
siderations no weight? He allowed, that 
all the sums of money advanced to the 
prince since he came of age, would form 
aclear and undoubted set-off; but that 
any difficulty should be made in balancing 
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the account, he professed himself amazed. 
He loved the laws; he approved the esta- 
blished forms of judicial proceedings ; he 
had the highest regard for the line of dis- 
tinction between the judicial and legis-. 
lative powers; but, most of all, he hada 
regard for the principle of substantial jus- 
tice. He should prefer the last, if incom- 
patible with the foregoing; but here, he 
contended, there was no variance between 
them. It had been said, and said truly, 
that whether there was a legal remedy, 
was a legal question; but not the slightest 
intimation had been given of the manner 
in which this legal question might meet 
with a legal decision, The matter would 
not, he trusted, be got rid of by such 
shifts, whatever might be the fate of the 
present motion. For a subject of this 
country to be places ina situation of such 
hardship, was most unjust and most dis- 
graceful. There surely was no reason 
for this illustrious personage being treated 
inthis manner. In 1795, he was placed 
under many restrictions —just, yet severe. 
Not only with the letter, but with the 
spirit of these, he had punctually and 
chearfully complied. He had been ob- 
liged to reduce his establishment, and to 
live in the most private style. The right 
hon. gentleman had often talked much of 
the necessity of keeping up the splendor | 
of the monarchy. He certainly thought 
this a very important object, though he 
was not sure that it might not sometimes 
give way toa greater. But did the right 
bon, gentleman think splendor quite un- 
necessary to the heir apparent? Would 
no bad consequences follow from the 
splendor of his establishment being so 
long suspended? According to the right | 
hon. gentleman’s principles, the most se- 
rious evils were to be apprehended. Un- 
der these circumstances, Mr. Fox said, 
if the prince of Wales had applied for re- 
lief without reference to any particular 
rights, he should have been inclined to 
have received the application, and to have 
considered it favourably. But when he 
says, ‘* I have a just demand upon you,” 
to refuse to hear him could be reconciled 
to no principles of generosity, of justice, 
and far less with the principles professed 
by the right hon. gentleman. He could 
not believe that the House would say, 
‘¢ [do not know whether I owe you the 
money or not; try your cause in a court 
of law: I rather suspect, that whether I 
owe you or not, you have no means to 
enforce payment: seek your remedy, 
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bring your action; but, as a friend, I tell 
you, you have no remedy at all.”” This 
would be meanness and disingenuity of 
‘the deepest dye. The worda of the mo- 
tion might perhaps be rendered more un- 
exceptionable ; but no one could deny, 
that the prince of Wales had made out 
a colourable right, which ought to be in- 
quiesd into. If it turned out to be well 

ounded, he should receive what is due to 
him ; if it should anes doubtful, it might 
be put ina way of judicial inquiry, and 
the king might be addressed to remove all 
difficulties in point of form. Last of all, 
if the House should be still more hostile 
to the claim, a resolution might be voted, 
saying that no farther proceedings should 
be had. The argumentum ab inconve- 
' mtentt had often been allowed great weight, 
and never greater than of late. A mem- 
ber was allowed to retain his seat, who 
had been judicially declared incligible; 
for a declaratory law was a judicial act. 
How much more was it necessary that 


there should be some relaxation in forms,. 


in matter of such difficulty and import- 
ance as the present! Hesat down in the 
confident hope, that the order of the day 
would be negatived. 

The Attorney General said, if the 
prince of Wales were placed in circum- 
stances in which he could not maintain the 
dignity of his rank, he should be willing 
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tions of Edward 3rd and his parliament, 
forsooth, were now to be frustrated, and 
the money was to be locked up in a 
banker’s chest. He did not ask the opi- 
nion of a lawyer upon the charter, but 
that of any man of common sense. In- 
stead of occasional supplies, the prince 
had received his royal appenage. From 
the 33rd of Henry 6th the contempora- 
neous exposition of the legislature clearly 
appeared to have been that. which he 
supported. By that it was enacted, that 
the prince should sojourn and be at diets 
in the king’s palace, and that the king 
should receive an account of all the re- 
venues of the duchy of Cornwall. [Mr. 
Erskine called out that that act was im- 
mediately repealed.] The learned gen- 
tleman maintained that this made no dif- 
ference whatever. The Yorkists had 
gained great advantages at that time, and 
every one at all acquainted with history 
knew that every thing was in the utmost 
confusion. The repeal of the law was of 
no consequence whatever.. After con- 
sidering the point of livery, the learned 
gentleman proceeded to deprecate the 
idea of the House mixing with the deter- 
mination of a matter of right. This 
would be a thing of the worst omen. It 
had no sanction in the past, and would 
be a most mischievous precedent for the 
future. Particularly it would lay open a 


to jisten to an application for relief; but | wide field for canvas and cabal, which. 
the question now before the House was a| could not possibly enter into the courts 


dry question of right. 
great astonishment that it had not oc- 
curred to the right hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Fox) and his colleagues in office. He 
knew the extensiveness of their informa- 
tion and the grasp of their understanding, 
and he was sure that if the claim had 
been sustainable they would have ad- 
vanced it. But it had never struck them 
that the prince of Wales, after having 
been maintained for one and-twenty years 
in all the spray becoming his elevated 
rank, could at last call the king to an ac- 
count for all the money received for that 
purpose during his minority. The learned 
Speeches was glad that the question had 

n brought to its true bearing, namely, 
whether the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall, granted for the support of the 
heir apparent during his minority, should 
not be applied to this purpose. Edward 
Srd could never mean that he should feel 
no exoneration by the rich grant which 
he made, but that it should be a dry, ac- 
' cumulating- fund. The provident inten. 
(VOL. XXXVI.]J | 
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He expressed | of law. 


The wisdom of our ancestors 
had made a separation which we should 
do well not to confound. He by. no 
means said that the prince had any com- 
pulsory means of enforcing his rights, 
supposing them to exist. The king could 
not be called to account. When a peti- 
tion of right was presented to the chan- 
cellor, although he decreed for the peti- 
tioner, if justice was still refused him, he 
had no remedy. This was on account of 
the peculiar situation of the sovereign, in 
whom great confidence was placed, and 
whom it might be dangerous to subject to 
any legal process. If the House went 
beyond their constitutional competence, 
and entertained this question, they would: 
do so to no purpose. It had been shown 
clearly, that the money advanced to the 
prince of Wales during his minority ex- 
ceeded -all his revenues, and that no 
balance was due to him. The House had 
declared general warrants to be illegal, 
but that was a mere abstract question ; 
and bore no resemblance to a question of 
[2 F] 
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civil right, tquching the property of in- 
dividuals: . He thought it would be 
highly unbecqming in the House to ob- 
trude its mediation between father and 
-the son: it would be irreverent to the 
sovereign, and detrimental. to the state. 
-It was oot pretended that these revenues 
had been in any degree misapplied. The 
elegant accomplishments and splendid 
endowments. of the prince, showed that 
he had experienced the highest degree of 
parental care, liberality and attention. 


Mr. Tierney said, that the master of 


the rolls had urged a very formidable ob- 
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The method of investigation. préposed 
was, in fact, a species of arbitration, cal- 
culated to prevent unseemly altercation. 
It had been said, that the motion could 
not possibly be entertained; but sums of 
money were often voted, where a matter 
of right must be discussed and deter- 
mined. He would suppose that a cop- 
tractor to the loan paid in too much, and 
this contribution was carried to the Ex- 
chequer: when he applied for relief, the 
House could not say—** Seek yourredress 
at law.” A committee would be ap- 
pointed, and substantial justice would 


jection to the motion, and had evidently ; done. Again, be would suppose that the 


-made.a deep impression upon the House. 
If he had not got over this difficulty, he 
confessed he could not so readily have 
‘given his support to the motion for a 
‘committee. But he thought he could 
‘furnish a complete answer to it. He 
‘denied, in the first place, the position, 
that the affair was between the prince of 
Wales and the king. The king bad no- 
thing to do with it, and his name ought 
-not to have been introduced, The public 
was the other party with the prince, and, 
-n_taking cognizance of the matter be- 
itween them, the House by no means 
acted as a judicial tribunal. A judicial 
tribunal was a tribunal that touvk upon it- 
self to decide upon the contending in- 
terests of individuals; but the public, 
through the. medium of their representa- 
1 tives, were now called upon to settle a 
. dispute between an. individual and them- 
“selves. Whatever was the nature of the 
-feport, it would conclude nothing. 
.sAgainst the prince the law would remain 
sthe same; and if in his favour, still it 
--weuld net be final; as the appropriating 
-met must go up to the Lords and receive 
- their consent. The advantages of this 
wmode of proceeding were very great. 
: The learned gentleman was a judge of the 
: soundest understanding, indefatigable in 
his exertions, and who studied not only 
.the causes but the convenience of his 
suitors. | Unbiassed as his enlightened 


. aod upright mind ever was, yet would he. 


Bat feel, usavoidably, some degree of 
. prejudice against a man who obstinately 

refused to hear the claims of his adver- 
‘sary, and rejected every pores for an 
amicable accommodation? Would not 
» be, moat probably, have right an his side, 
vwMhe wished to avoid litigation; who 
- would not exercise the extremities of the 
aJaw; and who .was anxious to make an 
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— 


| 


steward of the royal princes who had 
borrowed money from the civil list, were 
to pay the instalments tg the civil list, 
instead of the consolidated fynd, accord- 


ing to the proposed arrangement: if they 


petitioned for redress, would you turnthem 
round and tell them to seek their remedy 
at law? According to this mode, no in- 
justice could be done; and as this was 
not a suit to be determined between liti- 
ating parties, no form would be violated. 
The public by its representatives was 
merely to consider, whether it had not 
received an undue advantage, and 
whether this was not an advantage which 
justice to an individual required it to 
forego ? 3 
Lord Hawkesbury said, the right thust 
still be tried. He disanptoved of deciding 
a point of this nature collaterally, and by 
aside wind. The fact could not be de- 
termined till the law had been determined ; 
and for the House to erect itself inta a 
court of justice, would be attended with 
the most dangerous effects. He main- 
tained, that the question was not between 
the prince of Wales and the public, but 
the prince of Wales and his majesty, into 
whose hands these revenues had come; 
and, though he might in justice call upon 
the House to make good any sum he was 
obliged to give, still be was the accqunt- 
able person, and upon him the claim must 
first be made. He had. a aletgs Te “ 
revenues ; and if they had been, diverted 
from their right use, it was he who bad 
diverted them. He wag incompetent, to 
pronounce whether the claims of the 
prince were ill or well founded; but he 
must be blind not to see the mischief that 
would be produced by determining upon 
them in this manner... He must ever get 
his face against attempts to gonfound the 
different branches of the conptituijon. 


appeal to his adversary’s conscience ? | The motion appeared to liim unprece- 
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dented in its nature, and dangerous in its 


Consequences. © 
‘Mr. Nicholls contended, that as the 
House had permitted the property of the 
prince in the ‘duchy of Cornwall to be 
gold, and leases to be given, by which the 
prince, on his coming of age, was deprived 
of a very large sum which he might have 
raised by renewing them, the House was 
bound to make good those losses to his 
royal highness. He quoted precedents to 
show that the House had been always 
desirous to protect the right of the Prince 
to the duchy of Cornwall and its emola- 
ments. © 
‘Mr. Sheridan was happy to find that 
the hoble lord was disposed to place the 
question in a plain light. For his own 
pert, he should have been better pleased, 
ad the motion more distinctly stated the 
nature of the points that were to be de- 
cided, and their grounds, In his opinion, 
it was to be conéidered' who the parties 
were; whether a just claim existed; and 
whether any ‘other remedy than an ap- 
lication to parliament could be pursued 
y the prince, if it was found that his 
Aaing was good? The parties in the ques- 
tion appeared to be the prince and the go- 
vernment ‘in general, and therefore the 
House of Commons acting for the public. 
If thé révenues which of right belonged 
to the prince were, by error or inadvert- 
ence, applied, for the public service, would 
it‘be a fair thing to tell the prince that 
they wolld tiot listen to his claim? With 
regard t6 the historical knowledge of the 
attorney general, he must say a few words. 
That learned gentleman had commented 
on the act of Henry 6th as settling prin- 
ciples for guiding the application of the 
tevepues df the duchy of Cornwall. But 
if, as that learned gentleman had contend- 
ed, the king, as guardian of the prince of 
Wales, hada right to interfere with the 
epee of these funds to the prince of 
ales in his minority, why was this spe- 
cial act passed? The learned gentleman, 
however, upon an historical reference to 
the times in which these events passed, 
had laid very little stress on the repeal of 
the act. ut he forgot that it was re- 
pealed on a petition stating it to be inju- 
rious to the prince of Wales. If the prince, 
however, had any claim upon the revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwall, how was the 
right to be made effectual? Were the 
ince even to obtain a verdict against the 
sing, could it bé madeavailable? Andif 
it could not, would the House then be 
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disposed to listen more favourably to thie 
pes application? For it was to the 

ouse certainly that the prince must ulti« 
mately look for payment. ~The House 
therefore ought to examine the right, te 


ascertain how much the prince might, on 


the statement of accounts regarding the 
application of the revenues of Cornwall, 
be entitled to recover. Surely it was un- 
gracious to advise the prince to énter inte 
a law-suit to ascertain his right, when 
some gentlemen contend, that no arrear 
would be found due. But, if there was 
any other mode by which the prince 
could proceed, it should be stated. This 
was no hostile proceeding. The prince 
acted with the most honourable ‘motives; 
with the utmost delicacy towards the 
king, in trying to ascertain his right: he 
felt that he had a duty to his father? 
but he felt likewise a duty towards his 
creditors. pia ‘i exe. sad 
The Solicitor General contended, that 
if the prince had any legal riglit, the pros 
per mode of proceeding, in the first place, 
was, to ascertain that right in a regular 
manner.’ Ifa petition of right failed, the 
claim might then be submitted to parlizé 
ment. It hat been said, that the prince 
came forward as'a creditor of the public} 
but that was the very point to be proved 
for how could he be a creditor, if he had 
no right to the sums for which he sought 
re-payment? Whether he was a creditor 
or not depended on the question, whether 
the revenues of the duchy had or had not 
been properly applied? It was under- 
stood, when the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall were settled on the prince of 
Wales, that they were to be for. his, supé 
port; because, when sojourning and at 
diet with the king, they were to beby the 
king applied to his use; but, when not so- 
journing and at diet with the king, he was 
to live at his own charge. He contended, 
that the revenues of the duchy being set- 
tled by the crown for the maintenance of 
the prince of Wales, no account of them 
could be asked for; and he cited, in illus» 
tration, the practice of the court of Chan- 
cery, where, after a sum was liberally 
granted for the support and education of 
a minor of large property, no account was 
given of its minute application. 
Mr. T'yrwhité was sorry, that any thing 
should have been said that could lead te 
the supposition that this question involved 
any contest between the king and the 
prince of Wales. The consideration of 
the prince's right to the revenue of the 
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duchy, during his minority, came first to 
be considered in 1795; and in every con- 
sultation upon the mode of making it ef- 
fectual, the prince had always made a pro- 
viso, that no measure to be pursued should 
imply any dispute between him and his 
royal father. When it was thought pro- 
per to proceed, by presenting a petition 
of right, the lord chancellor was applied 
to, who intimated, that he did not consi- 
der it as belonging to his official duty to 
present such a petition to the king. In 
1796, however, the petition was prepared ; 
and after it had lain over a time, the 
prince wrote the lord chancellor on the 
subject, who returned for answer, that he 
did not think it within the province of his 
official duties to present such a petition 
tothe king. Since that time, no other 
mode of presenting it being found, nothing 
farther had been done init. _‘This state- 
ment he had made to show that the prince 
wished that this question should not be 
eee as between the king and him- 
self. ; 

Colonel Grosvenor had come to the 
House inclined to favour the claims of the 
pcre the arguments he had heard 

ad convinced him, that he could not ven- 
ture upon the decision of the right. 

Mr. Johnstone expressed great surprise, 
that gentlemen who had opposed the vote 
on the civil list, could consent to load the 
public with the sums now claimed. It ap- 
peared to him to justify what had been 
saia of public men, that they were indif- 
ferent about what sums might be imposed 
on the nation, until the contest was about, 
through whose hands they should pass. 

Mr. Calcraft thought the prince’s claim 
entitled to the attention of the House. 

Sir F. Burdett conceived that the cases 
of voting money to the civil list, and 
voting for examining into a claim of right 
by the prince of Wales were very different. 
It was the duty of every member to be jea- 
Jous of the application of the civil list 
money, especially after repeated arrears 
had occurred, and when it was strongly 
suspected that the ae moncy was un- 
constitutionally applied by ministers. No 
such jealousy was to be entertained of the 

rince. While this constitution existed, 
it was right that a suitable degree of 
splendor should be assigned to the prince. 
Surely there was no proportion in the ex- 
‘tent, and none in the danger to be appre- 
“hended trom the sums voted to the one, 
and the sums voted to the other. Besides, 
it was right to teach the prince, that the 
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beat way for him to succeed in any claims 
he might conceive he had, was to bring 
them forward constitutionally. For his: 
part, he thought, that, owing to the influ- 
cence which a right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site had acquired in the House, by his elo- 
quence, or some other means, the prince 
of Wales, on every occasion where a ques- 
tion concerning him was brought forward, 
had been treated by the House in a 
degrading and shamefal manner. [Flere 
the hon. baronet was called to order. 
The Speaker observed, that to say the 
House treated any branch of the royal fa- 
mily in a degrading and shameful manner 
was unparliamentary.| He meant to say, 
that in his opinion the prince of Wales, in 
consequence of the influence of a right 
hon. gentleman opposite, had been treated 
in a@ manner unworthy of the House. ‘He 
had seen, that by loans, and jobs, and 
pensions, the minister could always pro- 
cure support to his own measures : he was 
jealous, therefore, of the influence of mi- 
nisters. He thought the prince should be 
made independent: that he should be en- 
couraged to bring forward his claims in a 
constitutional manner, that he might have 
no temptation to become the slave of ad- 
ministration. When he considered the 
nature of the profusion of ministers, when 
he saw pensions given to rich earls 
daughters, and made the subject of mar- 
riage settlements; when emigrant French 
clergy and noblesse were supported by 
money voted in parliament, he was sur- 
prised how any gentleman could stickle 
about taking the claims of the prince of 
Wales into consideration. He had no 
objection to a just degree of ees 
in the crown; and he thought any 
one might look at the splendor of St. 
James's without being dazzled; but he 
did not think that the prince ought to be 
treated with contempt. The late admi- 
nistration had shown a marked disregard 
for the prince of Wales. He thought the 
ptince almost one of the worst used men 
in the kingdom. Ministers had treated 
him with equal contempt as those whom 
they had confined in Cold Bath Fields. 
Indeed, they treated all those, of whatever 
rank or station, who did not support their 
measures, and would not be subservient to 
their views, with indignity or with rigour. 
Mr. Ellis said, he deprecated whatever 
brought burthens on the people, as much as 
any man; and as to the present question, 
he conceived it to be of that kind with 
which the House had nothing to do. 
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Bunbury, sir Charles Milbanke, sir Ralph . 


Earl Temple said, he should have given 
a silent vote, were it not for what had 
fallen from the hon. baronet, which he 
thought made it necessary for every 
independent man to state his reasons 
for the vote he should give. His lord- 
ship then delivered his opinion, that the 
House was not a fit place for the discus. 
sion of the prince’s right. | 

Mr. Jones said, that the claims of the 
prince were comprehended in one word, 
and that was, justice. He thought the 
honour of the House, and the dignity of 
the empire were at stake: ‘‘ Fiat justitia 
ruat ceelum.’’ 

Mr. Manners Sutton observed, that 

nothing could be more unfounded, than 
the assertion, that he came there to in- 
volve his majesty and the prince in vari- 
ance ; that could not possibly be the case; 
for the question was not between the 
prince and his majesty, but between the 
prince and the public. His majesty had 
no right to receive the revenues in ques- 
tion; nor, in fact did he receive them: 
they were received by the public; and he 
asked them of the latter in parliament, the 
only constitutional representative of the 
public. His learned friend had said, that 
the on remedy was by an adverse suit at 
law. He was not aware how this was 
practicable ; as, in the opinion of one of 
the first legal authorities in the country 
(Mr. Hargrave), no petition of right 
could lie with respect to personal pro- 
perty. He knew not by what rule of law 
the king could be called on to restore, 
even supposing his majesty to be the 
object of application; but he would re- 
peat, that if the king did receive and 
should resist, the prince would not en- 
force his claim. 

The question being put, ‘* That the 
other orders of the day be now read,” the 
House divided: 


Tellers. 


Mr. Solicitor General ... 
yeas 1 Mr Sargent pian 100 


Mr. Manners Sutton ... 
Mr. Sheridatiece..e.scsseees i a 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
List of the Minority. 


NorEs 


Adair, Robert Beaumont, colonel 
Andrews, Miles P. Bird, W. W. 
Aubrey, sir John Blackbourne, John 


Bamptylde, sir C. 
Barclay, George 
Barlow, Hugh | 
Bastard, J. B. 


Bouverie, hon. E. 
Bouverie, hon. E. D. 
Bouverie, hon. W. H. 
Brogden, James 
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Burch, J.R. Morshead, sir John 
Burdett, sir F. Milner, sir W. 
Calcraft, John Manning, Wm. 
Cavendish, lord G. Nicholls, John 
Combe, H. C. North, Dudley, 


Patten, colonel 


Courtenay, John 
Palmer, John 


Crewe, John 


Darell, sir Lionel Plomer, W. 
Denison, W. J. Ponsonby, George 
Dent, Jobn Ponsonby, John 
Dickens, Francis Ponsonby, hon. W. B. 
Dundas, Charles Penn, Richard 
Dundas, hon.C. L. = Porter, George 


Robson, R. B. 


Dundas, hon. L. 
Richardson, Joseph - 


Erskine, hon. T. 


Fane, F. Ridley, sir M. W, 
Fitzpatrick, general § Shakspeare, A. 
Folkes, sir Martin St. John, St. Ancrew 
Folkestone, viscount Stanley, lord 

Foster, right hon. J. Sturt, Charles 

Fox, hon. Charles J. Shum, George 
Fullarton, colonel Spencer, lord Robert 
Fuller, J. Stewart, St. John 


- Sykes, sir Francis 


Garforth, J. B. 
Smyth, T. Asheten 


Gascoyne, general 


Hare, James Townshend, lord J. 
Howard, Henry Taylor, M. A. 
Hussey, W. - Taylor, Wm. 
Huntingfield, lord Taylor, Charles 
Jeffreys, N. Tyrwhitt, Thomas 
Jones, J. Tyrwhitt | Tierney, George 


Johnstone, sir W. Thelluson, P. J. 


Kemp, Thomas Tufton, hon. J. 
Knight, R. P. Walpole, hon. H. 
Langton, Gore Walpole, G. 
Langston, John Wortley, hon. Steart 
Lygon, William, Windham, hon. C. 
Lowther, sir W. Warren, sir J. Borlase 
Lemon, sir W. | Western, C, C. 
Laurence, Dr. Wilton, R. 

Lubbock, John Yarmouth, earl of 
Lloyd, J. M. Young, sir William 
Lowther, colonel TELLERS. 

May, Ed. Sutton, the hon.T. M, 
Morland, Wm. Sheridan, R. B. 


Mr. Canning’s Motion for Papers re- 
spesting the Island of Trinidad.| April 2. 
—Mr. Canning said, that the present mo- 
tion was preliminary to one, of which he 
had also given notice, relative to the culti- 
vation of the Island of Trinidad. He did 
not disguise, that his attention was di- 
rected to the question relative to the slave 
trade, though he did not mean then to 
enter into the discussion of that question ; 
but, often as it had been discussed, he 
had never heard any one attempt to main- 
tain that if the trade did not now exist, it 
ought to be commenced. There had been 
only two points relative to this subject 
that had been decided upon by the House; 
the one in 1792, that the slave trade 
should be gradually abolished; and the 
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Motion for Papers relative to. Trinidad. 
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other in. 1797, when an address. was 'was so likely to be the criterion, as the 


voted, praying that his majesty would take. 


such measures. as. would lead to the ulti- 
mate abolition of this trade. It must be 
admitted, that to bring a great extent of 
new lands into cultivation, must be very 
far from contributing to the ultimate abo- 
lition of this trade; and, if the whole 
islandof Trinidad. was brought into culti- 
vatior,. it evidently. could not contribute 
tothat abolition. It was important, there- 
fore, that the House should be in posses- 
sion of authentic information relative to 
this illand. If he was not misinformed, 
the lind to be put into a state of cultiva- 
tion in Trinidad, was somewhat more 
than half the whole quantity of Jand which 
was cultivated in all our West India 
Islands.. According to a statement pub- 
lishei by a member of that House, now 
no more, the whole quantity of land in a 
state of cultivation, in the island of Ja- 
mai, in 1793, amounted to 1,000,000 
of ares, employing 250,000 slaves. If 
he was not much misinformed, Trinidad 
contained 800,000 acres, of which, at the 
time it was captured by Great Britain, 
only owe-eighteenth was in a state of cul- 
tivation, employing about 10,000 negroes. 
If 250,000 negroes were employed in the 
cultivation of the lands in Jamaica, how 
great must be the number of negroes 
which must be imported to stock the lands 
of Trinidad. The objection most fre- 
quently made, by those who opposed the 
abolition of the slave trade, was, that it 
was injurious to the vested interests of the 
West india proprietors. Noman was less 
willing than himself to trench upon those 
interests; but this objection would tend 
rather to strengthen the motion which he 
intended to bring forward, as the great 
advantage resulting from confining his mo- 
tien to Trinidad was, that there was very 
little property vested in that island; and 
he particularly wished to know, as nearly 
as possible, how many individuals had a 
vested interest in that island. He had 
been informed, that since the capture of 
Trinidad, some resumption-grants of land 
had been made. The Spaniards had made 
several grants of this nature, as they had 
formerly done in Jamaica ;' that is to say, 
the lands were to be resumed, if not put 
in a state of cultivation within a certain 
time. He wished to know what the cri- 
terion was, by which it was ascertained 
that the lands were not put into a state of 
proper cultivation? Upon considering 
the subject, it struck him, that nothing 


number of labourers or slaves employed in 
the cultivation of the land. If this was 
the case, and if the land was liable to be 
resumed if there was not a sufficient num- 
ber of slaves employed in its cultivation, 
it became a question, what was the least 
number of negroes without which the land. 
could not be put in a proper state of cul- 
tivation. Upon looking at Jamaica, he 
found, that 250,000 negroes were em- 
ployed in the cultivation of 1,000,000 
acres, or one negro to every four acres; 
he might take this, therefore, as the least 
number of negroes, without which the 
land, could not be sufficiently cultivated. 
He wished, however, that the House 
should be in possession of every informa- 
tion relative to the subject; and con- 
cluded by moving, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he will be graciously. leased to give di- 
rections, that there be laid before this 
House, copies or abstracts of any inform. 
ation transmitted by the governor or come 
mander in chief of the island of Trinidad, 
since the capture of the same, relative to 
the state of the cultivation of the said 
island, and to the amount of its popu- 
lation, distinguishing the different classes 
of inhabitants; likewise of any plans or 
descriptions of any proposed allotment or 
distribution of lands for the improvement 
of the said island; and also, copies of any 
instructions which have been sent to the 
governor or commander in chief of the 
island of Trinidad, since the capture of 
the same, directing or authorizing him to 
make any grants, sales, or settlements of 
land within the said island; and of any 
accounts received from the said governor 
or commander in chief, of any grants, 
sales, or settlements, made in pursuance 
of such direction or authority; and also 
copies of any information received from 
the governor or commander in chief of the 
island of Trinidad, relative to any re- 
sumptions of lands within the said island, 
since the capture of the same; specifying 
the causes of such resumptions, and the 
authority under which they have been 
made.” 

Mr. Chancellor Addington was ex- 
tremely desirous that the House, in ac- 
quiescing in this motion, should not en- 
terfain expectations of information which, 
he was inclined to think, could not be af 
forded. All that he could say was, that | 
if the House should agree to the address, 
every thing that depended upon govern- 
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ment would be done, to give it full effect ; 


but no inference was to be drawn from 
this acquiescence, that the motion would 


be the means of procuring all the inform- 


ation that was expected. 

General Gascoyne said, that the right 
hon. mover had asked, whether, if the 
slave trade had not yet existed, any mem- 
ber of parliament would venture to recom- 
mend its institution? Now, there cer- 
tainly was such a member of parliament, 
and he was that person. He would say, 
that if the slave trade had never existed, 
viewing, as he did, the beneficial conse- 
quences of it to this country, it ought to be 
commenced now. The advantages of this 
trade were immense; they were not con- 
fined to the town that he represented, 
but were diffused over the whole country. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Debate on the Budget.| April 5. The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the several 
acts passed relative to the Income Tax, 
and the accounts that had been presented, 
were ordered to be referred to the said 
committee. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
whatever might be the reflexions which 
presented themselves to his mind at the 

present moment, he should abstain from 

uttering anys except those which ap- 
peared to absolutely necessary. It 
_would be his first duty to remind the com- 
mittee of the Supplies already voted, 
which were as follow :— 


Navy. 
Exclusive of ordnance for sea <£. 3. d. 
SErvice ...... re betens .. 7,770,896 00 
AgMy. 


' Great Britain 6,188,204 0 0 
Ireland,..... 1,520,130 10 5 
——_————— 7,708,334 10 5 


ORDNANCE. 

Great Bitain 829,166 0 0 

freland...... 125,000' 0 0 
934,166 00 

- MiscuitANgous 

Great Britain 260,482 0 0 

‘ Teeland...... “163,207 15 9% 
—— sw 423,689 15 94 
’ Redbetion of the national debt... 200,000 .0 0 


, Corn bounties ..........,,..+. 1,622,018 0 0 
. Deficiencies of malt duty, 1800° 400,000 6 0 
Interest on exchequer bills, dis- 

count on loan, &c. as per dis- 


piotition paper «5. peace . 1,137,073 00 
pay bff exchequer bills.in pos- bas 
session of the Bank..,.,... 3,000,000 0 0 


‘which these sums were voted for the 


‘A. D. 1802. 


Deficiency of 1,200,0002. voted 

for the service of 1801, out of 
the dutits on goods imported 
and exported 410,000 ‘0:0 
Amount of civil list debt...... 990,053 00 


cesar ea se! 
Making 24,614,43 
Being, for Great pence? ee 
Britain. 


-.. 22,806,092 0 0 
Ireland, S@eeees 1,808,338 0 0 
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eeu ee 


24,614,430 0 0 


eee 


By this it appeared, that the period for 
army, ordnance, and miscellaneous. ser. 
vices was for five months only. ' There 
would remain seven months more to be 
voted in the committee of supply ; .but 
under the present circumstances of the 


‘country, it was not his intention to-proe 


ose now any resolutions for the remain~ 
ing seven months for the navy or army ; 
but, in the mean time, he could assure 
the committee, that every retrenchment 
that was practicable should take place. 
There would, therefore,-remain to be 
voted for the navy, ‘army, -ordnance, &c. 
for seven months, and some for miscella- 
neous services. The Ways and Means, 
as they now stood, were as follow : 


é£. a 


Duties on pensions, ‘offices, 

&c. and malt duties ...... 2,750,000 0. 0 
Surplus subscription on ex- 

‘chequer bills funded ..... - 180,874 0 0 
Loan to be provided for by 

Great Britain... 23,000,000 | 

eseee 2,000,000 

25,000,000. 0 © 

Amount of Ways and Means 

voted on or before the 5th 

OF April ..ccccssccces oe. 2/,930,874 0 0 

’ Mem.—Remains to be' voted. 


Surplus Consolidated Fund, to 
the Sth of January 1803 


‘Exchequer Bills on Supplies 


1803 

Lottery 

Loan to be contracted in Ire- 
land 

Stock created ‘by Loan 1802 


Capital Stock. 


solidated An- | 


duced . Annui- . 
ties ecccese . 13,800,000 0 


‘ilded' to 
~ Consols... oeae ‘1,601,375 0 
” £.30,351,375 6 
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Interest on the 
Consols, and 
Reduced.... 

Ditto on the de- 
ferred Stock 


Interest. 
862,500 00 


48,041 5 0 


Management on 
the whole.. 

Stock created 
by Exchequer | 
Bills Fund..11,138,062 10 0 | 


Interest, toge- 
7,796 12 10 


ther with.... 
Long Annuities 431,043 04 
lA. per cent 
thereon .... 
Management .. 
Stock charged | 
on Income 
Duties...... 56,445,000 0 0 
Interest thereon 
Management on 


ditto eeoeeaed 


13,658 20 


112,222 12 6 
5,099 16 9 


1,713,016 13 4 
25,621 10 0 


97,934,437 10 0 3,211,202 00 
The above charge to be defrayed by the following 
Taxes: “ 


Malt and Beer. ee oe eevee 2,000,000 
Assessed Taxes.......seeccee. 1,000,000 
Duty on Exports and Imports. . 1,000,000 

| 4,000,000 


The terms of the loan were 65 8 per 
cent consols, 60 reduced. Deferred 
stock, 6/. 19s. 3d.; making together 
1312. 19s. 3d. for every 100/. of money. 
The 3 per cent consols were taken at 75, 
being 12 per cent’: more than the market 
price at the close of Saturday. The re- 

uced, generally estimated at 1 per cent 
under the consols, were taken at 14 above 
the market price on Saturday also. This 
bargain he considered as perfectly satis- 
factory and auspicious to the greatest de- 
gree.—On the subject of the tax on in- 
come, he could assure the House, that the 
step which he was about to take was the 
result of his own thought; and that not 
only from what he had felt in his own 
breast for a considerable time, but that 
which he had communicated to others, 
who, if necessary, would vouch it for him ; 
and he was eure the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site would do him the justice to say, that 
in January last he spoke with reserve upon 
that subject, and begged that no inference 
should be drawn as to the course which 
might be thought advisable by the execu- 
tive government to pursue; all he said, or 
meant to say, at that time was, that the 
income tax was a measure much too im- 
portant for the Mouse.to-let go during the 
. Continuance of the war. He should be 
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sorry if the measure he was about to take 
was the result of a change in his opinion, 
as to the policy of continuing this tax had 
the war continued; for, upon that sub- 
ject, he knew he differed from many hon. 
members, for whose judgment he had great 
respect He was, however, bound to de- 
clare, that it was his thorough and en- 
tire conviction, that it was to the wisdom 
which originated that tax, and the firm- 
ness which induced the House to persist in 
it, that the country was indebted for the 
comforts we now had; for it was by that 
system that we were enabled to surmount 
the difficulties with which, during the last 
three years, we had to struggle; and it 
was from that conviction also he now re- 
commended that this burthen should not 
be left to rest on the shoulders of the pub- 
lic in time of peace, becausc it should be 
reserved for the important occasions 
which, he trusted, would not soon recur. 
In that sense of the matter, he should aJ- 
ways look to this mode of impost to be 
carried into effect, with little difference 
from that which now subsisted, except as 
to such modifications as might render it 
more efficient ; he thought it worthy of 
the credit and the character of this 
country, to look forward to such a re- 
source, in the painful event of being 
obliged to struggle for its honour and in- 
dependence: not that he apprehended 
such a condition likely to be our lot soon ; 
but he thought it his duty to state the 
sentiments he entertained on this subject 
—sentiments which he believed he should 
never change. He had now, however, 
the satisfaction of proposing an exonera- 
tion to the extent of this impost for the 
people of this country. He had stated, 
that it was his painful duty to suggest to 
the committee, the taxes by which he 
proposed that interest was to be provided 
for 97,934,437/.; and he should com- 
mence this head of what he had to submit, 
with observing, that it was impossible to 
satisfy the claim of interest on such asum, 
without proposing taxes which must bear 
hard on the people. All he would ask of 
the committee was, to follow up the prin- 
ciple which had governed our conduct of 
late, namely, that of looking our debts 
and engagements fairly in the face. 
Without further preface he should 
proceed to lay before the committee, 
the taxes, by which he proposed to pro- 
vide the means of raising the supply. 
The first he had to propose was a tax oa 
malt, hops, and beer. On malt. 1s. Od. = 
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per bushel; on hops, 24d. and 8-20ths 

er pound, to make it 3d. When lord 
Rort was chancellor of the exchequer 
an allowance was made to the common 
brewers in the nature of a drawback, of 
1s. 4d. This he should propose to re- 
peal. He should propose 2s. per barrel 
op strong beer, subject to a drawback, 


this year, of sixpence, in consequence of 


the difficulties with which the trade had 
to contend. The effect of this additional 
duty, on each barrel of beer, would be 
the next year 5s. 1ld., but during the 
resent year, 5s. 5d. He was willing to 
hone: that this tax would be as little 
liable to objection as any. He was aware 
of the opinion which prevailed when the 
brewers raised the price of their strong 
beer to 43d. per pot, in consequence of 
the high price of malt, and an erroneous 
Opinion it was. He was aware also, that 
the brewers should not be placed in a si- 
tuation wherein they could not. stand the 
competition of private brewing, or in 
which the trade of a common brewer 
might be materially injured. The private 
individual was also to be the subject of 
this taxation: this was a subject which 
involved the interests of the public mate- 
rially, as well as those of the common 
brewer. It was painful to increase the 
price of that necessary article of life, 
malt-liquor : the proportion, however, as 
it bore on the common brewer and the 
private individual ; would be so managed, 
that the inducement to brew at home 
would not be diminished, nor, on the 
other hand, so incredsed as to injure the 
public brewer. The operation of the 
duty on beer he expected would enable 
the brewer to sell for 18s. that which at 
ages he sold for 16s. Under this head 
1e meant to do away. in taxation the dis- 
tinction which had subsisted between table 
and small beer; and in doing this, he 
proposed at once.to correct a great deal 
of fraud, and put an end to a pernicious 
beverage which had lately been used. A 
great deal of small beer had been mixed 
with strong, for the purpose of bringing 
the whole of it under the lowest duty ; 
by which practice certain noxious ingre- 
dients were introduced into the beer. 
He should propose to attach the duty on 
sob beer and table only, so denomi- 
nated. This duty, together with the 
duty on malt and hops, he estimated at 
2,000,000. per annum.—The next tax 
he had to submit was an augmentation of 
the assessed taxes; and here he must 
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remind the committee of the repeal of 
the income tax. It could not be ex- 
pected, that those who were to be now 
excused from the pressure of the income 
bill were to feel nothing after the repeal 
of it; since those who contributed to the 
one must, generally speaking, contribute 
to the other. His purpose was to pro- 
ceed upon a scale of progression, the 
average increase produce of which he esti- 
mated at about one-third of its present 
amount; the particulars of which would 
be specified hereafter. There was, how- 
ever, one subject on which he would 
glance as he passed. A large number of 
journeymen tradesmen remained in the 
houses of their employers, and did the 
duty of servants; but under the title of 
journeymen, they were not taxable; by 
which means a considerable evasion took: 
place of the duty on domestic servants. 
He should propose to eal for each of 
these persons 10s. a year ; the produce of 
which he should presume would be 
100,000J. Taking this sum and the rest 
of the addition to the assessed taxes, he 
would set down the whole under this 
head, at 1,000,000/. per annum.—He 
had next to propose a tax upon imports 
and exports, as a substitute for the convoy 
duty. He had held conferences with several 
well informed individuals, who had given 
him much useful information upon this 
subject, and whose co-operation he had 
reason to expect. He proposed to 
get rid of the present mode of taking the 
duty, to do away the system of ascer- 
taining it ad valorem, in some cases, and 
to make certain regulations in others, as 
explained by a schedule which comprised 
5,000 articles of duty, which would be 
exhibited all at one view. The duty on 
imports, with certain modifications, was 
to be increased, and that upon exports to: 
be diminished. This could not be said to 
be a duty that would operate to the in- 
jury of trade; for it had been tried for 
three years, and during that ape our 
trade had rapidly increased. He estima- 
ted the produce of this duty at 1,000,000/. 
The amount, therefore, of the Ways and 
Means, for dcfraying the interest of 
97 ,934,4371. would be—malt and beer, 
2,000,000/. assessed taxes, 1,000,000/. 
duty on imports and exports, },000,000/. 
—In all, 4,000,000/. By this there was 
an excess beyond what was wanted of 
near 800,000/. 

Upon the subject of the produce of 
the consolidated tund, he requested, for ° 
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a few moments, the patient attention of 
the committee. He knew he was tread- 
ing on tender and sacred ground. He 
was sure there was not anindividual more 
deeply impressed than himself with a 
conviction that the sinking fund was the 
sheet anchor of this country; and if he 
were to make a proposition which could, 
in the slightest degree, shake that fund, 
or retard its progress in the redemption of 
the public debt, he should deserve to 
meet the reproach of every friend to his 
country. The operation of the plan he 
had to submit woald be the subject of 
discussion on a future day; the object of 
it was not to retard but to accelerate the 

lan for the reduction of the public debt. 

he committee would recollect, that in 
1786, the plan was first submitted to the 
consideration of the House, and then 
a bill passed by which one million was ap- 
propriated to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. All thecompound interest of 
this sum was made to accumulate, and it 
was vested in the hands of commissioners, 
who should receive the annuity thus ac- 
cumluating until the whole should amount 
to four millions annually ; and when that 
period arrived, it was declared to be in 
the power of parliament to say, whether 
that should continue to increase, or be 
applied to the reduction of taxes. In 
1792, it was provided that 1 per cent of 
every loan, or further sum borrowed, 
should be applied in the same manner as 
the million was in 1786; that was, to 
operate as a sinking fund for the extinc- 
tion of such loan. Now, he intended to 
propose, that these two powerfully ope- 
rative sinking funds should be consoli- 
dated, and work their purposes together, 
for the reduction of the whole debt, and, 
however paradoxical it might appear, 
yet it was true, that the whole debt could 
thus be extinguished in a shorter period 
than by keeping each to its operation, 
according to the former system; because, 
by the new plan, the whole fund would 
continue to accumulate, whercas by the 
old one, the operation of accumulation 
would cease when it amounted to 
4,000,000/. By the latter system, the 
extinction of the whole debt would be ac- 
complished m 45 years, a debt which 
must now be considered as upwards of 
500,000,900/. His great object was, and 
he should expatiate upon it hereafter, to 


do justice to the present time, and also | 


to make provision for the welfare of our 
posterity. It might be said, that the be- 
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nefit to be derived to the public by the 
reduction of taxes, after the sinking fund 
bad attained its maximum, would be pre- 
vented by this plan; but it should be 
considered, that, independent of this 
plan, there would be to be provided 
900,000/. to support. the fund of one per 
cent, for the reduction of the capital 
accrued since the last provision was made 
for such reduction.—There was one other 
subject on which, he was sorry to say, he 
was not able to give the satisfacto 
answer he could have wished. He al- 
luded to the duty on salt. Henever gave 
any assurance upon that subject; but he 
had stated in the course of the present 
session, that he had hopes he should be 
able to get rid of this duty. No man 
felt more than he did a desire to get rid 
of such a duty as this, when it could be 
done with safety. But, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, he did not think that 
he should be justified in proposing the 
repeal of this duty. He aid look forward 
to the period when the country might be 
relieved in this respect; but he would 
not allow that the tax was so oppressive 
as some had stated it to be on the lower 
order of the community. 

He would now recapitulate the sub- 
stance of what he had stated. The whole 
supply was 24,614,430l. of which there 
was for Ireland 1,808,338/. The whole 
of the ways and means already voted was 
27,930,874/. The sum actually wanted for 
interest, management, &c. was 3,211,202. ; 
and he had provided taxes for raising 
4,000,000/. The general ground ofthe ope- 
ration of the two sinking funds united, he 
should hereafter have to bringforward. He 
trusted, that by a firm and temperate sys- 
tem, we might promise to ourselves secu- 
rity and comfort. To secure to us our ad- 
vantages, we should adopt, to use the 
words of his noble friend, a system of 
conciliation and firmness, by which we 
might preserve to ourselves the blessings 
of peace. The evils of war, he hoped, 
and indeed was confident, had ceased to 
operate on us; but this should not make 
us forget the maxims of our true policy. 
He then moved a resolution for raising 
the sum of 25 millions by way of loan. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that if the plans, 
which the right hon. gentleman had brought 
forward this evening respecting the trade 
with which he was very materially con- 
nected were to be carried into effect, they 
would be found to: operate in the most 
oppressive manner. Perhaps, the pecu- 
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liar situation of danger in which he found | tage: with all their exertions it was 
himself placed, might unfit him at present | hardly possible to avoid a positive loss, 
to enter more cordially into those feelings | and to gain any profit was absolutely im- 
of satisfaction and triumph in which the | possible. Because grain had fallen for 
House were disposed to indulge from the | the last two market days, was this any 
conclusion of a loan on terms so ex-/| thing like a fair argument, that the 
tremely favourable, and the pleasure | brewers were able to support so large an 
they experienced that the day was at last | increase of taxation? He would assert 
come when “ the solid system of finance” | that the brewers could not afford to sell 
which had so often formed a subject of ; beer to the public at less than 4d. a pot; 
exultation to aright hon. gentleman (Mr. | and, when this additional charge was to 
Pitt), but which the country had found | be made on then, it could not henceforth 
to be so odious and so oppressive, was to | be any object to them to continue their 
be abolished. Undoubtedly, the repeal of ; trade. On the supposition of any house 
the income tax was a circumstance which | brewing to the amount of 200,000 gallons 
could not be contemplated without plea- | a year, by the proposed tax, they would 
sure, and however the chancellor of the | have to contribute to the exigencies of 
exchequer might pretend to have pre- | the state no less a sum than 10,000/._ He 
served the same sentiments on the expe- | would put it, then, to the justice of the 
diency of the tax as at any former period, | House, whether the repeal of the income 
the repeal, at the present moment, was a | tax, was any just cause of exultation to 
severe sarcasm on the conduct of his pre- | those connected with a trade on which a 
decessor. Proceeding now to the point j direct levy to so great an amount was to 
in which he felt the strongest degree of | be imposed. If once such a principle of 
interest, he went on to show that the prin- | taxation were admitted, future chancellors 
ciple of taxation now proposed was differ- | of the exchequer might without hesitation 
ent from that adopted by any former admi- | apply in a similar manner to a variety of 
nistration. He reverted tothe tax on beer | other departments of trade. In 1760, 
imposed by lord Chatham in 1760, and | when the tax on beer was imposed by 
showed,that at that period the public brewer | lord Chatham, the price of malt was only 
received an allowance in the way of draw- | 23s. a quarter, and beer was 34d. per pot. 
back, which in a great measure, indemni- | In 1780, malt was at 30s. 9d.; whereas in 
fied him against the loss which he would | 1802, its price was not less than 52s., and 
otherwise have sustained: in the adminis- | had during a considerable period been as 
tration of lord North, when the tax was | high as 98s. a quarter. He asked the 
imposed in 1780, the same system had , House to compare the prices at these dif- 
been pursued ; and, during the adminis- | ferent periods, and then to say, whether 
tration of the right hon. gentleman’s pre- | such an additional charge was founded 
decessor, this allowance was not with- | either in fairness or justice? He wished 
drawn, when, in consequence of the Spa- | to know whether the stock in hand was to 
nish armament, an additional tax on beer | be subject to its operation? He touched 
was imposed, the policy pursued by par- | on the exertions used by the brewers to 
Jiament hitherto on this point was uni- | favour a large importation of barley ; and 
form; and in every one of the acts of the | said, that while the speculation had been 
legislature on the subject the allowance | of considerable advantage to the public, 
granted in the way of drawback was pre- | it had turned out very injurious to those 
cisely declared to be for the purpose of | by whom it was in the first instance pro- 
protecting the public brewer against those | moted. He believed the loss was not less 
who brewed only for purposes of private | than 40,000/. of which a large proportion 
convenience. He could not but consider |} had fallen on himself; a sum for which 
it a very odd sort of reasoning, to say that | they had surely a reasonable claim to ine 
the brewers were now able to bear this | demnification. He examined the calcu- 
tax, from the fall which had lately taken | lations of the right hon. gentleman, and 
place in the price of grain. It was to be | contended, that, on the principle he had 
considered, that this was said at the time | laid down, the tax would produce two 
when the brewers were merely come to | millions and a half, instead of two mile 
the perce of relief; for hitherto this re- | lions. Ifso, it was hard he should take 
fref been but very partially experi- {so much from them. The brewers had 
enced. For a number of years, they had | suffered great hardships before they had 
laboured under every sort of disadvan- | raised the price of beer ; and as soon as the 
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prices of barley and malt had lowered, 
they reduced the prices. If a halfpenny 
a pot more was to be laid on beer, the re- 
peal of the income tax would be no cause 
of joy to the brewers. If the whole of 
the tax was laid on malt instead of beer, 
he thought it would be more beneficial to 
the revenue. We are told (said he) that 
the national debt amounts now to upwards 
of 500 millions, 250 of which were con- 
tracted during the administration of the 
right hon. gentleman’s predecessor. I 
cannot but think, that at the conclusion 
of a nine years’ war, it is but a poor sa- 
tisfaction to the people to tell them, that 
such is the amount of their debt; and 
that, after all their exertions, every object 
of the war has completely failed. France 
has extended her dominion far beyond 
what even the fears of the most. despond- 
ing had ventured to calculate. The 
Bourbons are driven even from the hopes 
of athrone. The prince of Orange has 
been deprived of the possessions long at- 
tached to his family. The states of 
Switzerland haye lost the independence, 
which the blood of their fathers had pur- 
chased; and England, in return for all 
her excrtions, and all her sacrifices, has 
gained the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, 
and the island of Trinidad! Iam glad to 
hear from the right hon. gentleman, that 
the maxims he has laid down for his adminis- 
tration are different from those of his pre- 
decessor. I rejoice that itis his intention to 
avoid every thing which may have the ap- 
eg of insulting foreign powers ; that 

e is determined not to interfere with the 
internal situation of our neighbours, but 
to conduct the foreign politics of this 
country on a principle which, though by 
some it may be despised, is the justest 
guide of national conduct—the principle 
of intrepid moderation. With such a 
system, and with a rigid plan of economy 
carried into every branch of the public 
expenditure, I do not despair of seeing 
the country recover its former greatness. 
The right hon. gentleman has exulted a 
good deal at the prospect of the continu- 
ance of peace for a considerable period. 
I sincerely hope his prophecy may be 
better founded than that of the right hon. 
gentleman who preceded him in office. 
In 1792, that right hon. gentleman at the 
opening of his budget, rejoicing that ne- 
ver at any former period was there such a 
prospect of peace for fifteen years as at 
that very moment. But how fatally did 
reality falsify the prediction! Innine out 
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of these fifteen years the nation has been 
plunged into a disastrous war. I have 
only to hope, that the prediction uttered 
this evening may not be equally disap- 
pointed. | 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, it wasnot 
proposed {to lay any tax on the stock of 
beer on hand; but he saw no ground why 
the stock of malt on hand should not be 
made an object of taxation. The hon. 
gentleman had stated a material loss sus- 
tained by the brewers in the importation 
of foreign barley ; but it was impossible he 
could say any thing upon the subject at 
present. The hon. gentleman had stated, 
that at the close of the war, none of the 
objects ofthat war had,been attained. He 
denied the position: they had attained 
the objects of the war, seeing that they 
had gained all that they had not lost. 

Mr. Pitt said :—Sir, I] wish to offer a few 
words, in consequence of what has fallen 
from the hon. gentleman who spoke last. 
The hon. gentleman has referred rather 
inaccurately, to certain expressions which 
he supposes me to have used in 1792. 
But the tendency of the language to 
which he alludes was an expression, not 
only of my confident reliance, but of my 
earnest hopes, of the continuance of 
peace. It is certainly true, Sir, that at 
that period there was not a man living, 
who felt more his personal happiness en- 
gaged in realizing that happy prospect 
which then opened itself to this country 
than I did—that prospect of the con- 
tinued operation of our increasing wealth, 
our increasing commerce, our increas- 
ing resources, which had been the happy 
result of ten years of ecrnomy, of la- 
bour, of firmness, and of wisdom, on the 
part of parliament, in their endeavours to 
cultivate the arts of peace, to augment 
the revenue, and to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people of this country, and 
which they hoped to follow up with no other 
task but that of steadily reinforcing the 
sinking fund forthe diminution of the public 
debt, and of taking off thuse taxes which 
then pressed faoat heavily upon the labo- 
rious part of the community. Have I then, 
Sir, any very criminal charge to answer to, 
if, with some degree of fondness, I in- 
dulged the hope that those distractions 
would not affect us which then desolated 
France, founded upon principles which I 
then thought, and which every man must 
now admit, were directly contrary to 
those on which our ee and prospe- 
tity were grounded? Can J, Sir, I say, 
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have any very serious charge to answer 
to, if, under such circumstances, I did in- 
dulge a hope that the blessings we then 
enjoyed would not be interrupted? This 
hope I was not singular in indulging; it 
was a hope entertained in common with 
men who have sometimes been the objects 
of the obloquy, sometimes of the rever- 
ence, of the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
men whowent beyond me in horror and de- 
testation (ifany men could gobeyond me) 
of those principles which were then disse- 
minated in France, but who certainly went 
beyond me in their opinions of the mea- 
sures by which those aaa pe were to 
be resisted and defeated. I allude, Sir, 
to the late Mr. Burke, and those who 
thought with him: he thought that France 
would, ia a political sense, become a blank 
in the map of Europe: that man whose 
prophetic mind had enabled him to obtain 
a glimpse of those unexampled horrors and 
crimes which have since desolated France, 
thought, that however dreadful those con- 
vulsions might be to herself, they would 
present to foreign countries nothing but 
weakness and imbecility. If, Sir, at that 
moment, I did entertain the opinion which 
has been attributed to me, it is an error 
of which, upon reflexion, I have no occa- 
sion to repent, since it did not betray me 
into any disregard of my duty. My hopes 
are, I confess, seldom among the least 
sanguine; but I trust that I never enter 
upon any great work, trusting alone to my 
own hopes. But from the beginning I 
did state, that it was a contest on which 
we ought not to enter without being 
fully convinced that we had no choice 
left — without feeling, as my _ right 
hon. friend has truly expressed it, that 
it was a contest in which we should gain 
all that we could preserve. That there 
were moments during the contest in which 
we did hope to obtain within the 
bounds of moderation, indemnification, 
and additional security, I am ready to 
confess, and these I contend were fit ob- 
jects to be aimed at. But if we had ob- 
tained peace, with our constitution entire, 
we should have satisfied the motives 
which induced us to engage in the contest. 
Let me ask, after all that has passed, whe- 
ther the hon. gentleman has any reason 
triumphantly to exclaim, that this day 
hast seen the subversion of my “ solid 
Flas of finance,” as-he calls it? It 

oes so happen, that, after many pro- 
phecies of the hon. gentleman and his 
Sriends of the ruin of the country; nay, 
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after denunciations of actual ruin, when 
we were stated to be so irretrievably 
ruined as to justify the hon. gentleman 
and his friends in seceding from their par- 
liamentary duty, at a time when many 
unfortunate events had added to the cala- 
mities of the war; at atime when there 
was a stoppage of the money payments at 
the Bank, and when there appeared 
symptoms in the British navy inconsistent 
with the principles and with the feelings 
which actuate the hearts of British sea- 
men—at that time it was, that a proposi- 
tion was made to provide a large part of 
the supplies within the year. Undoubt. 
edly, the produce of that tax has proved 
to be inferior to what I was inclined to 
hope; but I have no reason to believe | 
that that deficiency rests so much upon 
any mistake in the calculations I then 
made, as upon the difficulty of enforcing 
a principle which no man has yet by any 
solid argument disputed? Do we not re- 
member the fears and despondency of the 

entlemen on the other side, their wish to 
impress those fears upon the minds of 
those who listened to them, and to make 
the calamities which threatened the coun- 
try even greater than they were? But let 
me ask, were not those difficulties consi« 
derable? when the stocks were, I believe, 
under 47—-when the amount of the loans 
was s0 great, in consequence of the ex- 
pense which we were obliged to support 
—when the hearts of many men sunk 
within them, though their principles re- 
mained sound ; if at that moment no groan 
had escaped but for public distress, the 
public difficulties would not have been so 
great as they were. Since that time we 
have sustained four years of war, with the 
necessity of extending our operations, and 
with our enemies multiplied. In that very 
period, however, instead of realizing those 
desponding predictions of the hon. gen- 
tleman and his friends, we have gone on 
with increasing vigour, both in our finance 
and our commerce, notwithstanding the 
lamentable pressure upon the people—a 
pressure, however, much more augmented 
by the unfavourable nature of the seasons, 
than by political causes. We come now, 
Sir, to the peace, the discussions respect- 
ing which have been olen protract- 
ed to such a length as to render the ex- 
penses of this year equal to a year of war; 
and in this first year of peace, at the end 
of nine years of a war, upexampled in its 
nature and extent, we make a loan for 
25 millions at the very same price of 
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stocks at which, in the first year of the 
war in 1793, with all the accumulating re- 
sources of ten years of peace, we made a 
loan for only four millions. I think, 
therefore, the hon. gentleman might have 
chosen some other day to call upon me to 
do penance, and to admit the destruction 
of that solid ‘* system of finance.’— With 
respect to the proposed tax upon beer, if 
it was in its nature bad, it ought to be 
given up; but ought certainly not to be 
made up by a tax upon malt, which could 
not relieve the brewers, except by extin- 
guishing the private breweries, and there- 
by giving to the et brewers a monopoly 
of the trade. The hon. gentleman, had 
omitted to state how many barrels of beer 
might be made from a bushel of malt. If 
his recollection was correct, a bushel 
would make three barrels and a quarter, 
or three and a half. At the period when 
the brewers raised their prices, he believed 
they were justified in so doing; but he 
thought that, previous to that period, 
their profits were such as ought to have 
prevented them from being in haste to com- 
plain, if sometimes those profits sunk below 
the common rate of mercantile gain; and 
certainly, when the price of corn fell, they 
must have been reimbursed in a consider- 
able degree for their previous loss.— With 
respect to the modification of the sinking 
fund, there was no man who could look 
with more jealousy than he did upon any 
thing that appeared like a deviation from 
the system upon which that fund was esta- 
blished. Ifthe plan of his right hon. friend 
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chancellor of the exchequer, and secondly, 
a manifest infringement of an act brought 
in by that minister, and laid down by him 
as arule by which all future chancellors 
of the exchequer were to be invariably 
guided. On the point of the abandon- 
ment of the solid system of finance, I 
wish to ask, whether it be consistent with 
the public faith, that stock, which, accord- 
ing to the original terms of subscription, 
was to be redeemed in eight or nine years, 
is now only to be paid off at a time coeval 
with the extinction of the whole debt? 
What, I would wish to know, can have 

roduced such an extraordinary change 
in the public engagements to a part of the 

ublic creditors, as the repeal of the 
Income tax will produce? In my appre- 
hension, it is to be ascribed solely to the 
consideration that the tax had been found 
sO oppressive, so intolerable, so detest- 
able, that not even its being pledged to 
the public creditor can prevent its repeal. 
I will now follow the right hon. gentleman 
into what he has adduced of the general 
success of the war. In what, Sir, does 
this success consist 2? We have gained, for- 
sooth, all that we have not lost; but how 
does it appear that we have gained what 
we would otherwise have lost? Have we 
gained what has been a recompence for 
the sacrifices of the war? Let the people 
of England answer this question. The 
object of the war has been stated to be 
twofold, to check the progress of French 

ower, and to counteract the influence of 
French principles. Has French power 


was found to break in upon that system, it | suffered any decrease? or has not the 


would be much better at once to provide 
900,000/. in taxes. The proposal seemed 
to him to be attended with no inconve- 


nience, but offered an additional aid to the : 


sinking fund, which, after rendering all 
the direct benefits which the public had 
derived from it during sixteen years, now 
presented the means of deriving out of it 
a collateral aid, by which a great public 
burthen would be saved: it was at once 
the fruit and the test of the resources and 
the 21 abe led of the country. 

- Grey said :—The right hon. gen- 
tleman, taking advantage of one or two 
oimts of my hon. friend’s speech, avails 

imeelf of them to pronounce a general 
rad bed on a tr saainataten 
ita respect to the plan proposed this 
night, I will take notice of two remark- 
able features in it: first, that it is a total 
abaadooment of that solid system of 
finance so much built upon by the late 


right hon. gentleman, by unnecessarily 
plunging the nation into a war, enabled 
France to reach a degree of power far 
beyond what was ever projected? Is the 
influence of French principles exploded, 
or will the right hon. gentleman say that 
the first consul’s title 1s not founded on 
those very principles which he has so often 
condemned ? Is he prepared to say, that 
Buonaparté is not now, as much as at any 
former period, “ the child and champion 
of Jacobinism” ? Or has he, by some sort 
of mysterious purification, purged France 
of it in principle and in conduct? Does his 
dominion present less formidable dangers 
now than at the period of his elevation ? 
The right hon. gentleman accuses us of 
calumny; but have not all our assertions 
respecting the war, its origin, its pro . 
as well ev its objects, been coursed aad 
have not all furnished the subject of a 
direct charge?—-On the subject of his 
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speech in 1792, the recollection of the 
right hon. gentleman seems a good deal 
to have failed. I happen to recollect the 
language which he tlien held. So far was 
he fom apprehending any danger from 
the French revolution, that he declared 
he saw in that very revolution that the 
French government might become more 
powerful, but less dangerous. But admit- 
ting that in 1792 the right hon. gentle- 
man was desirous of peace, no fair rea- 
soner will argue, that the disposition to 
existed in 17938, because it existed 

in the preceding year. In the interval, 
false calculations of the resources of 
France had been formed, and false esti- 
mates had been adopted of the effect of 
coalitions to subvert the liberty and inde- 
pendence of a great and powerful people. 
—But the right hon. gentleman is not 
content with defending his own conduct: 
he accuses us of despairing of the re- 
sources of the country, of leaving the 
House under such an impression, and of 
returning only for the purpose of obstruct- 
ing the measures of government. I am 
not accountable to the right hon. gentle- 
man for any part of my conduct. I wish, 
however, to say, that neither I, nor any of 
those with whom I acted, ever despaired 
of the resources of the country. We re- 
probated the system pursued by the late 
ministers; we opposed, to the utmost of 
our power, theirdestructive measures; and 
we predicted consequences of the most 
disastrous kind, and even ruin, as the result 
of adherence to such measures. But, 
with a system of moderation to foreign 
owers instead of insult and indignity, of 
audable economy instead of lavish profu- 
sion, of constitutional liberty instead of 
unjustifiable infringements of the liberty 
of the subject, we never despaired of the 
fortunes of our country. We left parlia- 
ment, not because we despaired of the 
national resources, but because our views 
and the views of ministers, supported by 
a great majority of the House, were so 
different, that we saw no good could be 
derived from our attendance. Since that 
time, occasions have occurred, where we 
have thought it our duty to resume our 
peo in this House. ‘d for one, must 
owever declare, that I have never at- 
tended without reluctance; and that my 
attendance has been dictated by an impe- 
rious sense of duty. Any apology for my 
conduct at present would be impertinent. 
My reasons for taking the step are suffi- 
ciently well known, and I leave the deci- 
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sion on them to the public; er, if they 
caanot be fairly estimated by the public 
now, I leave them to the decision of 20a 
impartial posterity. If the right hon. 
gentleman looks back with pleasure to the 
whole conduct of his administration, I 
assure him, that I look back to the share 
I have had in opposition to his general 
syetem with no less satisfaction. 

Mr. Jones said, that whatever collusion 
might have been charged on the late and 
present ministers, this night afforded proof 
that there wes none; whatever coinci- 
dence there might be in their language, 
they were at variance in fact; one sung 
the Te Deum of victory in repealing the 
income tax, the other pronounced its 
funeral oration. The nation had so un- 
equivocally expressed their indignation at 
the degrading and oppressive nature of 


the tax, that he was sure no minister 


would ever dare to reinflict it on the 
country. He gave the minister credit for 
honest intentions, and would vote for 
other taxes. to the amount, which every 
Englishman would bear rather than: sub> 
mit to that diabolical impost. 

Mr. Mainwaring thanked the chancellor 
of the exchequer for repealing the income 
tax——a tax so oppressive and odious as to 
excite the horror and indignation of every 
class of the people; but he could not for- 
bear to express the deep regret with which 
he heard ihe right hon. gentleman declare,. 
that this odious tax was to be held asa 
rod of iron, sx petto, when the country 
might have the misfortune to be again in- 
volved in war. So strongly did the peo- 
ple of all classes detest this tax, and the 
mode of its exaction, that they: would 
rather pay nine-tenths of their whole pro- 
perty in any other way, than be forced to 
pay this odious impost. 

The several resolutions were agreed to. 


Vote of Thanks tothe Army and Navy.] 
April 6. The following resolutions were 
moved by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
seconded by lord Hawkesbury, and agreed 
to by the House nem. con, 

1. “ That the thanks of this House be 
given to the officers of the navy, army, and’ 
marines, for the meritorious and eminent 
services which they have rendered to their 
king and ceuntry during the course of the 
war. 2. That this House doth highly ap-. 
prove of, and acknowledge, the services of 


‘the petty and non-commissioned officers 


and men employed in his majesty’s navy, 


army, and marines, during the course of 
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the war ; and that the same be communi- 
cated to them by the commanders of the 
several ships and corps, who are respec- 
tively desired to thank those under their 
command for their exemplary and gallant 
behaviour. 3. That the thanks of this 
House be given to the officers of the se- 
veral corps of militia, which have been 
embodied in Great Britain and Ireland 
during the course of the war, for the sea- 
sonable and meritorious services they have 
rendered to their king and country. 4. 
That this House doth highly approve of, 
and acknowledge, the services of the non- 
commissioned officers and men of the 
several corps of militia, which have been 
embodied in Great Britain and Ireland, 
during the course of the war; and that 
the same be communicated to them by 
the colonels or commanding officers of 
the several corps who are desired to thank 
them for their meritorious ¢onduct. 5. 
That the thanks of this House be given to 
the officers of the several corps of yeo- 
manry, and volunteer cavalry, and infantry, 
and of the sea fencibles, which have been 
formed in Great Britain and Ireland 
during the course of the war, for the sea- 
sonable and eminent services they have 
rendered to their king andcountry. 6. That 
this House doth highly approve of, and 
acknowledge, the services of the non- 
commissioned officers and men of the 
several corps of yeomanry, and volunteer 
cavalry, and infantry, and of the sea fen- 
cibles, which have been formed in Great 
Britain and Ireland, during the course of 
the war, and that the same be com- 
municated to them by the colonels-and 
other commanding officers of the several 
corps, who are desired to thank them for 
their meritorious conduct.” 

Similar resolutions were, on the same 
day, moved in the House of Lords by lord 
Hobart, and agreed to nem. diss. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Clergy 
Non Residence Bill.] April 7 The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider 
of the act of the 21st Henry 8th, intituled 
‘¢ Spiritual Persons abridged from having 
Pluralities of Living, and from taking of 
Farms, &c.’? 

Sir William Scott rose, and said,—Sir, 
in pursuance of my notice, I have to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for amending 
the statute of Henry 8th, respecting the 
clergy; and before I enter upon the 
eubject itself, I must trouble you with a 
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very few words in excuse of the person 
who has been rash enough to undertake it. 
Sir, it is by no obtrusion of myself that 
this office has descended into my hands; 
no man could be more sensible of its diffi- 
culties, or less disposed to a personal en- 
counter with them. But I have yielded 
to the judgments and inclinations of other 
minds, aided by a sense of public duty in 
my own; the House, therefore, will 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that 
what I have to offer to its consideration is 
not the eager expression of any favourite, 
preconceived opinions; whatever other 
demerit may belong to it, it will come, I 
am sure, without the confidence, andI trust | 
without the prejudice of system upon the 
subject.—The business is to review some 
of the provisions of the statute of king 
Henry 8th. The prosecutions recently 
brought in great numbers, and in different 
parts of the kingdom upon that statute, 
have imposed what I may venture to call 
an admitted necessity upon the legislature 
of reconsideringit. Isay admitted, because 
the legislature, under a sense of that ne- 
cessity, forcibly impressed upon it last 
year by two most worthy members, repre- 
sentatives of western counties, has already 
agreed to suspend its operation. I meddle 
not with the motive, nor with the charac- 
ters connected with those prosecutions ; 
if any thing exceptionable belongs to 
either of them, I fear that the reproach 
must be shared by the legislature which 
has addressed sich motives and invited: 
such characters. It is the less neces- 
sary for me to advert to them, be- 
cause if no such prosecutions had existed, 
the statute would nevertheless be, in my 
Opinion, a very fit subject of modern con-- 
sideration. It is a statute upon important: 
subjects immediately connected with the 
religion and morals of the country; but a 
statute made three hundred years ago, in 
a state of religion and manners very dif- 
ferent from the present. It is a sta- 
tute which enforces its operation by ~ 
money-penalties ; but those penalties pre- 
scribed under a very different valuation of 
money from that which obtains at present. 
On these considerations alone it might be 
deemed not unfit to-revise this statute, 


‘even supposing it to be possessed of alt 


the characters of original wisdom and jus- ’ 
tice that are to be looked for in an act of 
the legislature; framed with an attention 
to the exigencies of the times that gave it 
birth. - It is admitted by lord Coke, 150 
years ago, that ‘¢ it then required altera-- 


oo 
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its time.” Lord Hobart has likewise dec- 
scribed it as a “ most wise and politic 
statute.” May I be permitted to say, 
with all the profound reverence which I 
owe and feel to the opinions of very emi- 
nent persons (men of oracular weight 
upon questions of the existing law of their 
country, but I may say, without offence, 
not quite of such unappealable authority 
upon questions of legislative policy), that I 
cannot help entertaining a doubt whether 
these panegyrics on the original wisdom 
and equity of this statute have not been 
somewhat liberally conferred. 

It is impossible not to advert a little to 
the times in which it was produced, and 
the motives which, in part at least, 
operated in producing it. The times were 
times of great fervour and irritation; the 
corruptions of the church collected during 
the grossness of the darker ages, and which 
that church, by neglecting the favourite 
opportunity of reforming, has entailed 
upon itself the unhappy necessity of per- 
petuating and defending, had provoked 
great pepe resentments; but, as was 
natural to be expected, resentments not 
always justly directed to their objects, nor 
very exactly proportioned in their mea- 
sure. They overflowed upon the whole 
body of the clergy, deserving and unde. 
serving (for unquestionably there were 
many of the first description), and upon 
all clerical claims, just, and unjust, for it 
is equally unquestionable that there are 
both. In short, the times were exactly 
those which are the least fitted in any 
country for a happy exercise of deliberative 
wisdom, lying in that precise juncture 
when ancient opinions and maxims have 
become the objects of contempt and aver- 
sion, and the new and improved system 
had not yet settled itself in a firm, and 
sober, and correct possession of men’s 
minds. The history of those times abounds 
with instances of the general animosity 
that then prevailed against the clergy. It 
is a familiar anecdote in every body’s 
mouth, of the observation made by the 
then bishop of London in a letter respect- 
ing an idle and malicious charge of murder 
brought against his chancellor, that a Lon- 
don jury was at that time so prejudiced 
against the clergy, that, where a ciergys- 
mman was concerned, they were ready to 
find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain. A 
more singular demonstration of the ge- 


‘neral prevalence of that sort of inveteracy 


is recorded by one of the most exact in- 
[VOL. XXXVI. ] 


Clergy Non-Residence Bill. 
tions and additions, although excellent for | 
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quirers into our national history (parti- 
cularly the ecclesiastical parts of it), Mr. 
H. Wharton in his Remarks on Strype’s 
Memorials of the Reformation, * crimes of 
incontinence,” he says, ‘ were then, a8 
now; cognoscible only in the ecclesiastical 
courts; but rapes were then, as now, triable 
at the commonlaw; and of thisthe laity took 
such malicious advantage in times imme- 
diately before the Reformation, that they 
were wont to pretend all acts, and even 
indications of incontinence in ecclesiastics 
to be so many rapes, and to indict them 
as such; insomuch that scarce any assizes 
passed at that time wherein several clergy= 
men were not indicted for rapes, and a 
jury of laymen impanelled to try them, 
who would be sure not to incur the guilt - 
of showing too much favour in their vere 
dicts.” There is reason enough to suppose 
that parliament was sufficiently tinctured 
with the popular prejudices of the times. 
It had its particular resentments against 
that great minister and churchman Car- 
dinal Wolsey: a man of great talents! 
*¢ gui nihil humile aut sensit aut dixit;” 
but who had likewise that pride and con- 
fidence of great talents, which, in a state 
of course manners, is with difficulty kept 
free from betraying itself in an oppressive 
insolence of language and demeanor. 
‘¢ They hated him because he hated par- 
liaments,” says lord Coke, in the passage 
I have alluded to, ‘* and had been the 
mean that no parliament was holden in 
the realm but one, for the space of four- 
teen years ;”’ and it could not well be for- 
gotten, Sir, that in that one parliament, 
the very one which immediately preceded 
the parliament which made this statute, 
he had come into this room in all the 
pomp of the most ostentatious prelacy, 
and seating himselt by your chair, had de- 
manded ‘to know the reasons of those 
members who opposed the king’s high- 
ness’s subsidy, in order that he might 
confer with them thereon. It is not out 
of our historical recollection, how severely 
an intrusion of the like kind cost the sove- 
reign of this country in the following cen- 
tury. As tothe king, he had other pas- 
sions besides resentment to animate him ta 
these measures; he had two years before 
began the business of his divorce: it pro- 
ceeded much too tardily for theimpatience 
of such a lover; he had quarrelled with 
Wolsey on account of the delay, and was 
determined to menace the pope into a 
compliance. “ The king,’? Says bishop 
Burnet, “ set the bills forward, and they 
(2 H] 
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were agreed to, and had the royal assent. 
The king intended by this to let the pope 
see what he could do if he went on to 
offend him, and how willingly his parlia- 
ment would concur with him if he went 
on to extremities.” 

Under} this ferment of passions was 
this statute conceived : and if it did come 
into the world with the characters of wis- 
dom and propriety appearing in its con- 
stitution, it would add one more instance 
to the number, which the experience of 
mankind has certamly furnished, of good 
effects produced by questionable and 
mixed causes. I have ventured to doubt 
the existence of such characters. The 
very policy of throwing matters of this 
-mature into the general tribunals of the 
country is, in my apprehension, subject to 
very reasonable bt. I shall speak 
with the less reserve upon this policy, be- 
eause, finding it here established, it is not 
my intention to attempt to remove it, 
guarded, as I propose it should be, oy the 
correctives which I propose to apply to 
it. I cannot help remarking, that it was 
a violent innovation on the practice of the 
church, not only of the church then ex- 
isting, but upon the general practice of 
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from episcopal registers. I take such to 
be the practice of the Lutheran and. Cal- 
vinistic Churches. In that most respecte 
able branch of the Calvinistic Church, the 
Church of Scotland, I understand it to be 
a matter of consistorial discipline: nor 
does this practice found itself merely upon 
high and exclusive notions of the immu- 
nities of the church: it is no more than 
what the policy of the law has found it 
convenient to apply to the regulation of 
the conduct of men in other professions, 
the peculiar duties of which are enforced 
not in the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceeding ; but in forums of their own, and 
in a course of official administration, con- 
fided to the vigilance and integrity of their 
respective superiors: nor is it to be al- 
leged (as one sometimes hears), that the 
interest which the laity has in the good 
conduct of the clergy makes this abso- 
lutely necessary, because, in the first 
place, no one will deny that they have a 
pretty considerable interest in the good 
conduct of other professions; in that, for 
instance, of their naval and military de- 
fenders; and, in the next place, because 
their interest, give it what comparative 
magnitude you please, seemed to be suf- 


the Christian church, which has consi-| ficiently secured by the power which the 


dered matters of this nature as adminis- | laity then possessed, and still 


possess, of 


trable in the course of ecclesiastical disci- | applying to the consistorial tribunals, and 


pline only. Take, for instance, the mat- 
ter of residence. The power of enforcing, 
or dispensing with residence, belonged de 
jure communt to the bishop. ‘* Super re- 
sidentia facienda potest ordinarius gratiam 


dispensative ad tempus facere, prout causa ,a novelty without a necessity ( 
Sach was the | this alone is no contemptible objection in 


vyationabilis id exposcit.”’ 


i 


there enforcing a specific performance of 
canonical duties, in all cases where it was 
fit it should be enforced. 

I do not, however, object merely on the 
ground of this policy being a novelty, and 
though 


rule of the Christian church. The oath | acts of legislation), but because it is a 


of vicars taken at institution, which has 
existed in this kingdom for 600 years 
down to the present hour, is, that they 
will reside cilees dispensed with by their 
ordinary. In the Reformatio Legum, a 
code drawn up for the use of the Reformed 
Church of England, by some of the most 
considerable persons of the age, both lay- 
men and churchmen, the rule is, that ab- 
sence is excused if the party is “ annis 
gravis, morborum incursione extenuatus, 
vel ob quamcunque justam aliam causam 
episcopo approbandum.” And in fact, 
the power of dispensing with residence 
eontinued to be formally exercised by 
Cranmer, and other eminent prelates of 
the Reformed Church, down toa very late 
period, notwithstanding the apparent pro- 
hibition of this statute, as appears from 
the records of the office of faculties, and 


tr ie ee er en ee 


novelty that is unavoidably productive of 
ractical injustice and inconvenience. 
hen I use these words, let no man be 
perverse enough to impute to me that I 
am hazarding irreverent expressions against 
the great tribunals of my country ; no mao 
venerates more, either the wise constitu- 
tion, or the honourable administration of 
them. They have both of them, at all 
times, and at no times more than the pre- 
sent, been amongst the best securities, 
and the proudest ornaments of our coun- 
try. But I may be permitted to express 
a doubt, whether, in consequence of the 
very fact of theie being so admirably 
adapted to the administration of general 
justice, they may not be less conveniently 
framed for wielding the peculiar discipline 
of a peculiar profession—Take, in illus- 
tration again, this matter of residedce 
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The statute enacts, that * whoever is wil- value of ground in that highly commer- 


fully absent from his benefice (and which 
the courts of law have interpreted to be 
the parsonage house of that benefice), for 
one month, is liable to a penalty.” The 
courts have of course followed the strict 
construction, which, as courts of law, they 
were bound to do, and they have accord- 
ingly determined (as far as can be in- 
ferred from the adjudged cases), that a 
wilful absence is that absence which is not 

oduced by some physical necessity ; for 

cannot find, in any adjudged case, that 
any cause of absence has been allowed 
besides these three: 1st, Imprisonment of 
the body elsewhere. 2dly, Infirmity of 
body ; and, 3dly, Want of habitation, or 
of an ubi in the parish; a plea which, I 
must observe, has been in effect disallow- 
ed, or at least contracted in some late de- 
terminations, in which it has not been ad- 
mitted asa valid defence, unless it has 
been at the same time shown, that the 
clerk has approximated his habitation to 
the parish cy prés, or as near as he could 
in some contiguous parish. These pleas 
likewise (all of which are merely physi- 
cal), must be proved in an absolute de- 
gree. As to imprisonment of the body, 
that is not a matter which much admits of 
plus and minus, but the matter of infirmity 
of body must be proved to a degree, not 
merely of discomfort, but of something 
approaching to actual peril. With.re- 
spect to habitation, 1 have only to men- 
tion the late case of the rector of Bow 
church ; that clergyman was shown to be 
one of the most exemplary of his time; it 
appeared that he not only performed, in 
an assiduous and edifying manner, the 
public duties of his church, but in a man- 
ner ey assiduous and edifying, the 
more painful but not less important offices 
of private and constant ministration to the 
spiritual wants of his parishioners. It was 
admitted, on the part of the prosecution, 
that on these very accounts he was select- 
ed for the purpose of showing that no me- 
rit could excuse the legal guilt of non- 
residence ; for true it was that he was le- 
gally a non-resident, living not in the pa- 
rish of Bow church, but in the no distant 
parish of Saint Andrew's, Holborn; and 
under these circumstances, that the pro- 
per parsonage house was of such confined 
dimensions that the only ground floor 
FOOom was converted into a shop. Any 
enlargement of the house was hopeless, 
not only from the obstructions of the stat- 
ute of Mortmain, but from the excessive 


cial part of this capital. Under this re- 
presentation the jury was instructed, and 
properly instructed, by the learned and 
noble judge, to consider whether this ha- 
bitation, incommodious and uncomfortable 
az it might be, was not yet one in which a 
clergyman, submitting to a painful neces- 
sity, might contrive to live, and the jury 
found for the full penalties against the de- 
fendant. I mention this case to show the 
degree in which even these legal pleas 
must be substantiated. As to pleas of 
necessity, merely moral, I cannot find the 
admission of any such in the cases which 
the practice of $00 years has furnished. 
I cannot deny that an attendance else- 
where, upon the last months of a declin- 
ing wife, or parent, or child, or upon any 
other of the charities of life, is certainly a 
wilful absence ; for it must be admitted, 
that it is produced by a mere determina- 
tion of the will, though the will may be 
influenced in the particular case, by causes 
as powerful and as laudable as any that 
can act upon human volition. In the con- 
sistorial courts, acting under the episcopal 
discretion, or a discretion of the like na- 
ture, such pleas can have a reasonable at- 
tention paid to them. A court of law, 
acting upon the express letter of a statute, 
assumes no such discretion to itself; and 
it is expressly forbidden by the same 
statute, to invoke or admit the interposi- 
tion of episcopal discretion. As far asa 
court of law contemplates such a subject 
under such an authority, it has been, and 
I presume must be, upon the footing of a 
something very little short of a hard and 
dry physical necessity. 

So much as to the general policy. Are 
the specific provisions more clearly marked 
with wisdom? ‘The provision made for 
carrying all its other provisions into ef- 
fect, is by means of the common informer. 
Of that personage I shall take care to 
speak with all due caution, because I per- 
ceive, that although he is a very abhorred 
man, when he is blowing up a conspiracy 
against the state—not very gracious when 
he is enforcing a tax—yet that he is re- 
ceived with some degree of kind accepta- 
tion, when he betakes himself to the em- 
ployment of privateering upon the church; 
all, therefore, that I shall venture to say 
of him is, that it appears to be but a clumsy 
sort of policy at best, to make the avarice 
of mankind the grand instrument of reli- 
gious and moral reformation. But, sup- 
posing it ever so decent a thing to de- 
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throne the bishop, and to put the common 
informer in his place, look at the penalties 
with which he is armed ! perfectly ruinous 
to the majority of the clergy at the time, 
and in that respect directly contrary to 
every principle of our happy constitution— 
ten pounds for a month’s absence! By 
the valor beneficiorum, made five years 
after the passing this statute, a very large 
proportion of the cures in this kingdom 
were under ten pounds a year in value; s0 
that the great body of the clergy were put 
into this state, that if they slept out of 
their parsonage house for one day above 
amonth, they were deprived of all sub- 
sistence for above twelve months follow- 
ing.—-What was the grand object to be 
secured to the public by this unnatural 
change of the ecclesiastical constitution, 
bearing so hard upon the convenience of 
individuals? Is it a canonical residence? 
By no means. What is a canonical resi- 
dence? Not merely residentia parochialis, 
but personalis ministratio likewise—res?- 
dere tn parochid, et deservire in ecclesia. 
Such is the general language of the canon 
law; and mere bodily presence in a parish 
is no sufficient defence, in the ecclesias- 
tical suit, for non-residence, if it is shown 
that the clerk has not likewise performed 
the duties which ought to accompany it. 
But this statute takes the bodily presence, 
independent of the personal ministration— 
the corpus sine pectore—upon the pre- 
sumption, which, the experience of the 
world proves, will often fail, that the man 
who is compelled to be upon the spot, 
will perform every thing for which he is 
compelled to be upon the spot. If aman 
does but sleep in his parsonage bed, he 
may sleep there from month’s end to 
month’s end; he may live in the most 
slovenly disregard, or in the most insolent 
defiance, of every obligation of duty; and 
yet, as far as this statute reaches lim, he 
may go utterly unwhipped of punlic jus- 
tice. The residence which this statute 
secures to the public, mzy be a parish 
nuisance, and a parish scandal, and no- 
thing better. 

In pointing out such passages in this 
statute as appear to me to mark it rather 
as a statute of vengeance than reforma- 
tion, as uniting in itself the extremes of 
violence and inefficiency, I cannot help 
adding, that if such provisions are really, 
-what they have been soinctimes called, 
the First-fruits of the Reformation, they 
are fruits collected in a state of grcat 
acerbity; harsh, and crude, and unmel- 
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lowed; much fitter to ferment than to 
compose the passions of mankind. Let 
me ask those who shelter this statute un- 
der the apology, that time may perhaps 
have rendcred some of its provisions un- 
seasonable, for what times such provisions 
as these could possibly be fit? ** That no 
clergyman, beneficed or not beneficed, 
should take a house, except in a city, 
market-town, or borough, under the pe- 
nalty of ten pounds a month? That no 
poor vicar could take a lease of the par- 
sonage, to help out his own scanty endow- 
ment, under a penalty of ten times the 
value of the profits of such lease? That 
no clergyman can hold a lease of land, 
though not occupied by himself, and 
though descended to him from his family, 
under a penalty of ten times its annual 
value? ‘That no clergyman possessed of 
a patrimonial freehold estate, in a grazing 
country, could buy and sell a cow, with- 
out a forfeiture of treble the value of that 
cow?’—-In my apprehension, nothing 
could have concealed the vices and infir- 
mities of this statute, but its having been 
consigned, by almost general consent, to 
almost general inefliciency, ever since its 
birth, till within the last two years, when 
it has been made the commercial bank of 
two or three trading attorneys. Before 
that time it had rarely been heard of, but 
occasionally as a postscript to a dispute 
abqut tithes, or to some personal squabble 
between the parishioner and his parson, 
generally discountenanced in the particu 
lar instance by the excellent persons who 
have presided in the courts, who have re- 
peatedly lamented their own inability to 
admit pleas highly proper to be attended 
to, and that they were bound to consider 
the most conscientious clergyman, who, 
after twenty years’ most sedulous perform- 
ance of all his duties, abscnted himself 
fur one month from his parish (or even 
from his parsonage-house, though doing 
the duties of his cure), and with the per- 


‘mission of his superiors, as aculprit; and 


as a culprit who was not to be exonerated 
on any other plea than that which would 
exonerate a man from charges of the most 
atrocious kind—the plea of having acted 
under somncthing little short of an irresisti- 
ble necessity. 

But whatever may be the original cha- 
racter of this statute (on which I have 
ventured to express an opinion, contrary 
to opinions which I cannot but respect 
when I look at those who have entertained 
them), it is not to be denied that the, 
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change of time and manners has imported | 
into it a degree of incongruity and injus- 

tice which no man can be found to de- 

fend.—In the first place, the money-pe- 

nalties have acquired an additional injus- 

tice by acquiring an additional inequality. 

Many of the livings of this kingdom, that | 
were meanly endowed with land or tithes, 
continue in their original poverty ; others, 
better provided with those species of pro- 
perty, have risen into opulence. On the | 
poor livings, the statute operates with its 
original severity, aggravated by the con- 
sideration that it touches the richer bene- 
fices, comparatively, with a feather. Its 
utmost effect upon a living of 1,200/. per 
annum (of which there are several in this 
kingdom), is compounded for by the pay- 
ment of an income tax.—In the next place, 
the general alteration which has taken 
place in the general system of life and 
manners, must be adverted to. The na- | 
tive clergy (as far as the statute applied 

at all to them) were single men, living in 
the habits of a secluded life. They gene- 
rally fixed near the places of their nativity. | 
I observe; in most ancient catalogues of | 
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effects of the Reformation, that, by intro- 
ducing them to the charities of domestic 
life, it has taught them the practical 
knowledge of the duties which belong to 
those charities. oe) have family pro- 
perty in other parts of the country ; they 
are called to the capital for the transac- 
tion of family concerns; they are called 
to attend to the declining health of a wife 
or achild, by a temporary change of air 
and situation. I am no advocate for dis- 
sipation, when I observe they have fami- 
lies of young persons ‘who are not without 
their claims to reasonable indulgences for 
the purposes of health, of education, of 
improvement, and, I venture to add, 
without fear, even of innocent curiosity 
and relaxation. 

In the next place, the change, not only 
of the manners, but of that which is every 
day assuming a greater importance in the 
country, its agriculture, makes a change 
of the provisions of the statute, relative 
to farming, quite indispensable. It is im- 
possible for me to state this effect half so 
well in any words of my own, as in those 
which compose a letter written to me by 


the English clergy, both secular and re- | two most respectable clergymen of the west 


gular, that their names are usually taken 
from some neighbouring village or borough 
to that where you find them settled. From 
the spot where they settled, they had few 
possible calls; there was little communi- 
cation between different parts of the coun- 
try or with the capital; correspondence 
was rare, aod carried on either by special 
messengers, or by the accident of pilgrims 
passing that way. The gentry themselves, 
excepting those who attended parliament, 
ventured little beyond the sod of their 
own village, unless to the county-court; 
the business of the county was transacted 
in the county. All this has undergone a 


of England, and which, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I beg leave to read, asa@ 
part of what I have to offer.—** Whilst we 
were thus indulging in what we conceived 
to be innocent pursuits, we find ourselves 
amenable to that part of the statute of 
Henry 8th, which interdicts us from buy- 
ing and selling; and an avowed informer, 
who has come into the country with an ex- 
press intention of prosecuting the clergy 
on the other parts of the act, has just 


‘began to enforce this tremendous clause. 


What constitutes the peculiar hardship of 
the modern clergy is, that the restraint in 


| question did not materially, if at all, affect 


great alteration; the different classes of | their predecessors at the time the act was 


men are no longer glebe adscriptitit ; 
communication is opened; much of the 
business of the kingdom is transacted in 
this town. The clergy are most gene- 
rally beneficed in parts of the island re- 


mote from the places of their birth and | 


education, and they have calls of family 
affection and duty to the relations they 
have quitted. Being invited by the Re- 
formation to marry, they form new fa- 
mily connexions, which again produce 
calls of a similar nature; and, I presume, 
no reasonable man would wish that they 
should be deaf to such calls, and should 
turn their backs on the happy intorcourses 
of family kindness. It is one of the best 


made, but has, for the most part, been 
occasioned by the alteration that has taken 

lace in the general state of society, and 
our habits of life. The facility with which 
all our wants are at present supplied, was 
in the sixteenth century wholly unknown. 
Our ancestors, who resided in the coun- 
try, derived from their estates the most 
ample maintenance for themselves and 
dependants. The provisions which were 
laid up against winter in the great man- 
sions, fill with astonishment the mind of a 
modern housekeeper. In conformity to 
this general practice, the resident country 
clergyman had, comparatively speaking, 
few demands for money, the glebe and 
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tithes supply all his necessaries ; his wheat 
provided bread, and the barley, under his 
own eye, was converted into malt—most 
of the old rectorial houses having, even 
now, a building formerly appropriated to 
that purpose ; the wool was spun under 
his own roof, and wrought into cloth in 
the neighbouring towns ; the cattle, fat- 
tened during the summer (there was no 
wioter feeding), were slaughtered and laid 
up for the remainder of the year; and, as 
his family must have been large, the day 
labourer and occasional artificer being fed 
from his table, it is reasonable to suppose 
that he had little to spare beyond his own 
consumption: add to this, that he was 
then a solitary being, deprived by super- 
stition of those endearing connections, 
which impel mankind to look beyond 
themselves, to the welfare of those who 
are of far more importance to them. His 
situation is now totally changed—com- 
merce and the influx of wealth have en- 
tirely overthrown his domestic arrange- 
ments: money is the medium through 
which all his wants are to be supplied; 
he therefore sells his wheat to pay his 
workmen: barley, the laws of his country 
restrain him from making into malt, he 
sends it to a market, and with the money 
received in return purchases beer—the 
wool is disposed of to a distant manufac- 
turer, and with its value himself and family 
are clothed: the fat cattle are sold instead 
of being salted, and the profit ensures a 
weekly supply of fresh meat till the re- 
turn of summer. The expenses also at- 
tendant on a marriage state (to say no- 
thing of the various and heavy taxes), 
occasion repeated demands on him for 
money, which were wholly unknown to 
the clergy at the time of Henry 8th. A 
revolution equally great has taken place 
even in our system of agriculture. For- 
merly a part of every farm was appro- 
priated to tillage, another to pasture, and 
a due proportion of calves and lambs 
were annually reared; but by experience 
it is found, that some districts are fitter 
for each separate purpose, so that a glebe 
may be wholly given up to corn, or pas- 
ture, according to its soil, to the great 
advantage of the proprietor and the pub- 
lic. In one instance, different sorts of 
grain will be sent to market: in the other, 
the return must be in fat cattle. By oc- 
cupying his lands in this manner, the 
modern clergyman doth not violate the 
spirit of the act: though he buys to sell 
again, yet it is a buying and a selling in- 
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cidental to the farming of his glebe; he is 
not carrying on a traffic, which is evi- 
dently the offence prohibited, but only in 
conformity with the improved mode of 
husbandry, cultivating his ground to the 
best advantage. Enforce the statute lite- 
rally, and at once he is deprived of his 
principal support; it will be impossible 
for him to farm his glebe, which he must 
immediately let, to the incalculable lose 
of himself and the community; as in- 
stead of being (which whilst in the hands 
of the clergy it will generally be found to 
be) in a progressiye state of improvement, 
it will gradually become worse, no tenant 
choosing to risk his money in manuring 

remises, the possession of which cannot 

e assured to him for a single day. The 
foregoing observations apPy for the most 
part to our own case, but it would be 
selfish in the extreme were we not to re- 
mark, that there are many of our brethren 
of opulence and great respectability, who, 
actuated by the most politic motives, 
have, by occupying their own estates as 
well as their glebes, held up a superior 
mode of husbandry to their neighbour- 
hood, and done essential service to the 
country. ‘ To take them also out of the 
hands of informers, would be conceived to 
be an act well worthy your serious consi- 
deration, Any undue restraint on their 
exertions must prove a manifest injury to 
the community at large, and agriculture 
in its present state may be corsidered so 
far from an illiberal pursuit, that it is hard 
to say how any clergyman can employ his 
hours of relaxation (and such hours must 
occur in every profession), with more in- 
nocence to Licssel€ and benefit to the 
public, than in the moderated study and 
practice of its various branches.” 

I have my doubts, from what passed 
within these walls last year, whether the 
House will quite go along with the senti- 
ments expressed in the last paragraph. I 
confess that my own sentiments are consi- 
derably mollified, since the last year, in 
favour of farming ; I see that in this coun- 
try the parish priest is, by the very con- 
stitution of his office, in some degree, an 
agriculturist ; he is, ex officto, in part a 
farmer. He is totake care, undoubtedly, 
that the ecclesiastic shall not merge in the 
farmer, but shall continue the presiding 
and predominating character; but the 
moderated and subordinate practice of 
farming supplies many means of cheap 
subsistence for the clergyman and his 
family ; many means of easy kindness and 
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hospitality to his poorer parishioners ; 
many opportunities of distinguishing the 
industrious and well-disposed by the 
favour of employment; and many motives 
of pleasing attachment to the place, which 
furnishes the healthy and amusing occu- 
ation of his vacant hours. Personal de- 

ment must be guarded against; but 
when I recollect that it has been the opi- 
nion of all antiquity that agriculturd libero 
homine nthil dignius, and that the practice 
of modern times reconciles it with the dig- 
nity, and even the majesty of the most 
exalted stations, I am not prepared to 
admit that personal debasement is a ne- 
cessary consequence; and io the example 
of the illustrious Hooker tending his sheep 
on Barham Downs, I think I see, that 
even some of its humble occupations may 
be performed without degradation. 

But what above all creates a necessity 
for new moulding this statute, is the ex- 
treme depauperated state of many of the 
churches and parochial clergy of this 
kingdom. The statute makes one uniform 
demand of universal residence, under one 
uniform penalty; and universal residence 
cannot be had without universal compe- 
tency. If all the benefices in the kingdom 
were equal and competent, an equal obli- 
gation, enforced by an equal penalty, 
might be applied to them all universally. 
But the fact is, that the inequality is great, 
and has greatly increased since the pass- 
ing of this act; since it is certain, that if 
many benefices have increased in value, 
many have been comparatively depaupe- 
rated by the Reformation. The appropria- 
tion of the church revenues to the religious 
houses, was, in ancient times, a subject of 
loud and energetic complaint from parlia- 
ment. This House represented, ‘ That 
the religious men mischievously, under 
divers colours, appropriated benefices, and 
grievously threw down the houses of the 
same to the ground, and cruelly did take 
away and destroy divine service, hospi- 
tality, and other marks of charity; and 
the clergy from promotion did ber, in 
offence to God, confusion of their own 
souls, grievous desolation of their country, 
final destruction of the clergy, great im- 
poverishment of the kingdom, and irrevoc- 
able ruin of the church of England.” But 
the clergy, though pillaged of their glebe 
and tithes by the monks had their re- 
sources. In market towns they had a 
Variety of small devotional offices to per- 
form for individuals, for which they were 
paid. Inthe country they farmed from 
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the monks the glebe and tithes which 
they formerly possessed ; but their grand 
resource was in the authority of the 
bishops, who had a power, and occa- 
sionally exercised it, to compel the monks 
to raise their stipends, as the times re- 
quired. Temporary vicars, who answer 
to modern curates, had been raised suc- 
cessively up to ten marks, considerata 
temporum qualitate, which Spelman com- 
putes to be equal to 60%. a year, and the 
perpetual vicar was raised to twelve marks, 
equal to 70/. a year. They were anele 
men, of small wants, and generally smaller 
learning: he who had Latin enough to 
read the office to those who could not 
read English, had no call for an expen- 
sive library. This statute, followed by 
the Reformation, struck a severe blow at 
their means of resistance. In the coun- 
try it put an end to their farming the 
glebe and tithes, a grievance bitterly com- 
plained of by the convocation of the same 
year with this statute, which represented 
that the statute had non-nzhil iniquitatis in © 
it, by robbing the miseros vicartos, the mi- 
serable vicars, of this advantage. The 
Reformation swept away in towns all the 
traffic of private superstitious offices; but 
the great blow was struck by the statute 
of Alienations, or rather by the construc- 
tion which has since grown upon it, and 
which has now exonerated the impropri- 
ated parsonages, from any power of the 
bishops to provide for the better mainte- 
nance of the officiating minister; for 
though the statute expressly reserved all 
rights, and transferred these church reve- 
nues to the crown, and consequently to 
its grantees, in the same state and condi- 
tion “as they now be, as held by the re- 
ligious houses';” yet it is settled law, in 
later times, that these impropriations, be- 
ing lay fees, are no longer subject to the 
authority of the bishop. 

It is now, Sir, too late to undo what 
was done at the Reformation in this mat- 
ter, The property has for 300 years 

assed into circulation, is become family 
inheritance, possessed by as good a title 
and as safe a conscience, as other family 
inheritance ; but when I observe that it is 
to be lamented that a better provision was 
not at that time made out of these reve- 
nues for the support of the national reli- 
gion, I say no more than what is support- 
ed by high authority, particularly by that 
of a person who was a great favourite and 
ornament of this House, and no partial 
friend to ecclesiastical claims—Mr. Sel- 
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den; and by that of another person of) twelve or fourteen marks, being so great 


still more elevated character, the orna- 
ment of his age and country ! whose voice 
when not perverted by passions or inter- 
ests of his own, was the voice of reason 
and philosophy itself! the great lord Ba- 
con. The former expresses himself thus : 
‘‘T doubt not but that every good man 
wishes that, at our dissolution, their land 
and tithes, and churches, had been be- 
stowed rather for the advancement of the 
church to a better maintenance of a la- 
bouring, deserving ministry, relief of the 

oor, and other such good uses (as have 
in them a character of the good wishes of 
those who first dedicated them to God), 
than conferred, with such a prodigal dis- 
pensation, on those who stood ready to 
devour what was sanctified.”” The latter 
thus: “ It were to be wished, that impro- 
priations were returned to the church as 
the most natural and proper endowments. 
In mine own opinion and sense, ] must 
confess, (I speak it with all reverence), 
all the parliaments since the the 27th and 
31st of Henry 8th, which gave away the 
impropriations, seem to me to stand, in a 
sort, obnoxious to God, in conscience to 
do somewhat for the church, and to bring 
the patrimony thereof back to a due com- 
petency.” May I presume, with all hu- 
mility, to impress these memorable words 
upon the recollection of the House! Till 
that is done, which, lord Bacon says, 
‘* ought in the conscience of parliament to 
be done,” all legislative provisions, I fear, 
can be mere temporary palliatives, and no 
better. 

The truth is, that king Henry 8th put 
the matter of the church establishment 
into such a state, that without some for- 
cible interposition of parliament, it is be- 
come remediless in all time coming. The 
poverty-struck condition of the clergy, at 
that period, is recorded in a hundred 
striking instances, by Strype, by Kennet, 
by Wharton, and other collectors. The 
venerable Latimer, in a sermon preached 
before king Edward, says, “* We of the 
clergy had too much, but that is taken 
away, and now we have too little ; for my 
own part I have sufficient, God is my 
judge, I crave nothing of any man, but I 

now them that have too little; there Ji- 
eth a great matter by these appropriations, 
preat reformation is to be had in them; I 

now where there is a great market town 
with divers hamlets and inhabitants, where 
do rise yearly of their labour to the value 
of 50/. and the vicar that serveth hath but 
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a cure ; so that of his pension he is not 
able to buy books, nor give his neighbour 
drink, all the great gain goeth another 
way—A redress God grant!” The same 
collectors record simiiar complaints made 
in a popular publication of that day, called 
‘©The Supplication of the Beggars.’ 
‘* Your pretence to put down the abbeys, 
was to put away what was amiss: it was 
amiss, that a great part of their land was 
spent on a few superstitious monks, who 
gave not 40/. alms, when they should have 
given 200/.: it was amiss, that monks 
should have benefices, and preach once a 
year to them that paid their tithes of the 
parsonage: it was amiss, that scarcely 
among twenty they set one sufficient vicar 
to preach. But see now how that was 
amiss, is amended—marry as the devil 
amended his dame’s leg ; when he should 
have set it right, he broke it in pieces. 
The monks gave little alms, and set un- 
able men in their benefices; but now 
where 202. was given to the poor, in more 
than a hundred places, not one meal’s 
meat is given; that’s a fair amendment. 
Where they had always one or other vicar 
to preach, now no vicar at all, but the far- 
mer is vicar and parson altogether, and 
only a castaway monk or friar, which can 
hardly say matins, is hired for twenty or 
thirty shillings, and meat and drink, yea, 
in some places, for meat and drink only. 
I know, and twenty thousand more men 
know, more than five thousand benefices 
thus well and gospelly served.” The fact 
of the reduced condition of the clergy is 
admitted by the legislature itself, not only 
by the acts of shortly afterwards passing 
the statutes of Union of Benefices, and of 
Dilapidation (which for the first time 
found their way into our municipal code, 
from a necessity then first emerging in 
any pressing degree), but it is expressly 
recorded in the preamble of these statutes, 
lamenting “the decay yd aah houses, 
and the insuificiency of single benefices 
for the maintenance of a minister.” 

The condition of the superior clergy 
was comparatively little better. Cran- 
mer, in a letter to his friend sir Wilham 
Cecil, who had just taken to himself a 
handsome estate from the newly-erected 
see of Peterborough, and immediately 
thereon had reproached the bishops with 
covetousness (as was customary, if the bi- 
shops showed the least repugnance to the 
operation of being stripped of their pro- 
perty), replies, “« As for your admonition; 
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I take it most thankfully ; for the saying 
of St. Paul, that they who would grow 
rich fall into temptation—lI fear it is not 
halfso much as stark beggary: and if I 
knew any bishop that were covetous, I 
would surely admonish him; but I know 
none but all very beggars, except it be 
one, and yet I dare well say, he 1s not over 
rich!” The general condition of church- 
men at that time affords a solution natural 
enough of that otherwise extraordinary 
fact, of their general and hasty relapse 
into the ancient superstition. 

. Succeeding times have provided nothing 
like a sufficient remedy. On a complaint 
made to king Charles Ist by parliament 
against non-residents, he answered them, 
“He recommended to this House to 
make due provision, that every parish 
should allow a competent maintenance for 
an able minister ;” and it was upon that 
occasion well observed in the House, 
«¢ that scandalous livings made scandalous 
ministers.” From that time nothing was 
done till the splendid benefaction of the 
first fruits and tenths made by queen 
Anne ; on which occasion her majesty ob- 
served, ‘that she had taken into her 
princely consideration the mean and in- 
sufficient maintenance belonging to the 
clergy in divers parts of this kingdom,” 
and the parliament in the preamble to the 
act, recites, ‘‘ that a sufficient settled pro- 
vision for the clergy, in many parts of this 
kingdom hath never yet been made.” 
This fund has now been in operation for 
Bear a century, under the administration 
of a board composed of persons of high 
station, both in church and state. The 
number of livings returned, certified to 
this board and to the Exchequer, were 
not exceeding : 


Per annum. Livings. 
é. 10 .ecee @eseved & @¢080 eee 1071 
DO iicéedessices eeseeoe te 0080 1467 


SO eis cccetaes Coveveregree 1126 
BO sé sauSenese CORO O EES CCE 1049 
50 si ccvecvastecesseetecess , 844 


exe, 


Total livings under 502. per ann. 5597 


Since the first returns many hundred 
cures have been :returned as of small 
value, some not more than. twenty or 
forty shillings; so that there being about 
11,700 and .odd livings, in the kingdom, 
about-one moiety of the whole were under 
fifty pounds a year, and uponan average less 
than twenty-three pounds a year. Private 
benefactions and accidental improvements 
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have aided the operation of this charity ; 
the two Jowest classes have all received 
an actual augmentation from it; and a 
third class is now receiving the same be- 
nefit; but by a paper from the secretary 
of that board, which I hold in my hand, 
it appears, that * if we compute the num- 
ber of livings under 50/. per annum to be 
as above about 6,000, a moiety of which 
were actually under 30/. per annum; and 
if we reckon that they have been since 
improved by the governors, and by other 
means, upon an average two-thirds, which 
is a very liberal allowance indeed, it fol- 
lows that there are now 6,000 livings in 
England and Wales, that do not excced 
upon an average 55/. per annum, and that 
a very great proportion of thei are, at 
this time, not JO/. per annum, and so pro- 
gressively from 30/. to 40/. and from 404, 
and 50/.””, Inadocument with which I am 
favoured by Mr. Archdeacon Plymley of 
Salop, I am informed, “ that of, 186 
churches in that archdeaconry, (which, as 
he justly observes, comprehends a part of 
five ditferent counties, and has within it 
speciinens of almost every natural and arti- 
ficial situation ), 109 only haveany parson- 
agehouse. Independent of this deficiency of 
fitty-nine parsonage houses, many of those 
in existence are totally unfit for the resi- 
dence of any clergyman’s family ; forty- 
seven churches have no glebe land. Where 
there is a house, or land to build one 
upon, the want of a sufficient residence 
would be an excuse if the livings could 
afford money to repair or to build: but 
twenty-seven churches, exclusive of those 
that are subordinate churches, aod which 
for the most part have no independent 
income, have from 2/. 5s. a year only to 
50/. a year: ro living would remain so 
low as 2/. 5s. a year, if the patrons would 
accept of augmentation from queen 
Anne’s bounty; but this is declined for 
fear of putting them under the bishop’s 
jurisdiction. Of the livings, twenty-seven 
are under 50/.; thirty-three above 504. 
but under 100/. ; twenty-three above 100/: 
but under 150/.; twenty-four above 1504. 
but under 200/. per annum: there are 
but ninetecen livings of the whole hundred 
and sixty-eight that are above 200/. per 
annum; and this in a country in which 
the ecclesiastical state is conceived to be 
much more respectable than in the average 
state of the kingdom. 

In adverting to this subject, I just ven- 
ture to remark, that in a publication of an 
hon. baronet, upon the revenues of the 
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kingdom (whom I do not see in his 
place), it is stated, ‘ that the revenue of 
this charity of queen Anne’s bounty, at 
first amounted to about 14,000/. per an- 
num; and on the Ist of January 1735, the 
governors of that charity possessed 
besides from savings and private benefac- 
tions, thesum of 152,500. of old South Sea 
annuities, and 4,857/. of cash in the hands 
of their treasurer ; the state of that fund 
has of late years been carefully con- 
cealed, but it probably yields at present 
from 40 to 50,000/. per annum.” The 
hon. baronet will, I am sure, thank me for 
using the present opportunity of correct- 
ing such a misapprehension. It is per- 
fectly true, that such a sum existed in the 
funds in the year 1735; but it is equally 
true, that this was a sum fully appropriated 
to a great number of livings, to which it 
was payingamoney interest til] proper pur- 
chases of land could be found ; and where- 
ever there is a surplus of such interest, it 
is made principal, and is applied in a 
similar manner. Its present income is, 
with very slight accidental variations, the 
same as its original income, between 
14,000/, and 15,000/. per annum. It 
would be difficult, indeed to conceive any 
reason for an idle unproductive accumu- 
lation of the money of this charity, to the 
prejudice of its present numerous objects ; 
though, if any such practice could exist, 
} certainly should not be much surprised 
at the careful concealment of it. 

To the mischiefa arising from the 
extreme poverty of many parochial bene- 
fices, I have heard it suggested in this 
House as a cure, that there should be an 
equalization. Equality is in these days 
the grand panacea for alldisorders. Unfor- 
tunately, besides twenty other objections, 
arising from the general interests of the 
eivil and religious policy of the country, 
there are two objections that seem to 
dispose of it completely: one is, that it 
eould not be effected without a most 
enormous plunder of the laity ; and the 
ether, that if done, it would not answer 
the purpose for which it is intended. In 
the first place advowsons, though origin- 
ally perhaps mere trusts, are now become 
Jay-fees. They are bought and sold, and 
are lay property, just as much as any 
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which belong to the crown, amounting to 
near eleven hundred), either belong to 
various lay corporations (for even colleges 
are sucl:), or to lay individuals, who alone 
poets near 6,000 of the whole number. 

ow, sir, in this state of things, | desire 
to ask, upon what ground I can be called 
upon to give up half the living, the. 
advowson of which I have purchased, 
upon a price relative to its value, in order 
that that moiety may be transferred to 
improve another living, belonging to ano~ 
ther patron, who bas paid nothing for that 
moiety, and who has no other title to it, 
but that he happens to possess the ad. 
vowson of a smaller living? I see no 
ground, except such an one as would jus-. 
tify the legislature, in taking away half of 
any other estate I had purchased, in order 
to give it to my neighbour, because he 
happened to have less. Let gentlemen 
consider the effect of such speculations ¢ 
In the next place, suppose that this was 
accomplished in a way consistent with the 
rights of property, what would follow? 
Equalize all the clergy, and you in effect 
degrade them all; for it is the grossest of 
all mistakes, that the parochial church of 
England is amply endowed. It is demon- 
strated by a very exact inquirer upom. 
these subjects, Mr. Cove, that if even all 
the preferments, of every species, be- 
longing to the church of England, were 
moulded into one common mass, and 
thence distributed, if the venerable fabric 
of the hierarchy was dissolved (a matter 
not to be effected without a convulsion 
and laceration of the civil state of the 
country, of which no man can foretell the 
consequences), and its funds parceled 
out amongst the parochial clergy, the 
maximum of an English benefice weuld 
be not more than 167/. a-year, an income 
by no means adequate, in the present 
state of the world, to the demands which 
society makes upon that profession in 
point of education, of attainments, of 
manners, of general appearance in life. 
As the revenues at present are distributed, 
the clergy, as a profession, find ao easy 
and independent access to every gradation 
of society, and maintain a fair equality, as 
they ought to do, with the other liberal 
professions; and the elevation of the 


other tenements or hereditaments. And | highest ranks give something of a dignity 


they are not merely lay property in law, 


| to the lowest: alter the mode of distribu. 


but a very large proportion of them is so {| tion, and you run the risk of producing @ 
In fact; for of the 11,600 livings in this | body of clergy, resembling enly the lower 


kingdom, 2,500 may be in ecclesiastical 
patronage, the rest (exclusive of those 
® 


orders of society, in their conversation, in 
their manners, and their habits; and i % 


455) 
well, if they are not infected by a popular 
fondness for some or other species of a 
gross, @ factious, and a fanatical religion. 
_ Aa invidious parallel is sometimes 
atated, between the sister churches of 
Englaad and Scotland, upon this matter, 
and particularly upon the opinion of Dr. 
Adam Smith, to the disadvantage of the 
former. With all respectto the talentsof a 
wery acute and accomplished person, I am 
disposed to stop a little short of an unli- 
mated subscription to his opinions, on 
many subjects, and particularly upon the 
-gabject of the English church, 
the English universities ; both of which 
I have hed means of knowing, in conse- 
quence of causes from which I can 
-elaim no merit, in a mode of personal 
observation and experience, which that 
eminent person never possessed. Sir, 
when I consider the extraordinary men 
which the church of Scotland has pro- 
duced, (quales viros Caledonia emiserit) 
_a€ I may use the words ef Tacitus res- 
pecting their ancestors,) I cannot help 
adverting to the circumstances, that their 
. harvest of literature has been principally 
produced within the last thirty or forty 
. years ; within which time, I understand, a 
snore liberal provision has, by the autho- 
rity of the courts of justice, been made 
for their clergy. Sir, I presume that I state 
a fact that is generally admitted, that from 
the Revolution downwards till that time, 
the clergy of Scotland had not taken a 
distinguished share in the literary occu- 
pations of Europe, even in those of a the- 
ological nature. They have amply paid 
up their arrears, and their country has, in 
part at least, paid up its arrears to them, 
of a due and honourable maintenance. 
The improvements of their incomes have 
been very considerable in late times. I 
know not whether bishop Burnet, who 
certainly had the means of knowing, is 
correct in saying, that in Charles 2nd’s 
time, all benefices in Scotland were raised 
‘to 504, sterling ; but I have been given to 
understand, that the church of Scotland, 
particularly taking into consideration the 
cheapness of education and cheapness of 
living, may be deemed a better endowed 
church than the parochial church of Eng- 
land. Which distribution of the church 
revenues is preferable, is a question (if it 
can possibly be made a question in the 
actual state of things), which must be 
examined not simply by a view of the dis- 
tributions themselves, but with reference 
. to many important circumstances con 
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nected with the civil policy of the two 
parts of the island. This I may venture 
to say, as a general position, in spite of 
the bright exception of the church of 
Scotland, that the general effect of an 
equality and mediocrity of provision, is to 
produce an equality and mediocrity of 
talent ; and I think I do not misrepresent 
in saying, that it has had some such effect 
upon the foreign protestant churches, 
when I refer what they have produced, to 
any comparison with the splendor of the 
literary fameofthe churchof England. One 
thing I am sorry to learn from the statisti- 
cal accounts ef the worthy baronet, that the 
number of youths educated for the church 
in many parts of Scotland, is considerably 
falling off. It rather looks as if the pro- 
fession, notwithstanding the kinder treat- 
ment it has lately received, has not yet 
obtained its fair share in the growing 
prosperity of that country. 

Sir, l have to apelogise for digressing 
to these topics; in returning, I must ob- 
serve, that in the state of the charch, I 
have described, universal residence is out 
of the question. How can the public de- 
mand, under pains and penalties, that 
there shall be a resident incumbent in 
each parish, when so large a proportion of 
the benefices in the kingdom do not pay 
more than what most of us in this House 
pay to our upper servants? There are, I 
suppose, three thousand livings not ex- 
ceeding 50/.a year, and many below it. 
When I look at the real situation of the 
clergy, at the distresses and difficulties of 
a very large proportion of them, men must 
be made of sterner stuff than I eppen to be 
composed of, who can say that this matter 
is to be put upon the footing of a rigid, 
universal, unbending obligation, to be ap- 
plied with a mathematical apathy to 
all cases without the least consideration 
of men’s families or their fortunes! Let 
us remember, that we are providing, not 
physical laws for the government of mat- 
ter, but moral regulations for the conduct 
of a great number of men, placed in an 
infinite variety of situations, the effects of 
which must be taken into the account, and 
with a candid and humane consideration. 
Gentlemen say, and I am sure with the 
very best intentions, ‘ give us clear, ge- 
neral rules; we desire to have nothing 
to do with any man’s discretion.” My 
answer is ‘* Give me a subject that admits 
of clear general rules: this is not one of 
them.” If the benefices of the kingdom 
were all equal, and the men who held 
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them were all single men, it would be, bear with the absence of the incumbent, 
easy to take the compasses out of one’s | till that curate is removed, in some wa 

pocket, and to mete out exactly the ex-, consistent with the attention due to his 
tent of indulgence, that might universally | interests; otherwise the reformation of 
be granted to men, simply and uniformly | incumbents will be the persecution of 


situated ; but you cannot apply a straight 


rule to a surface infinitely uneven and - 


irregular. 
sand persons in conditions of great dispa- 


difference of education and attainments, 
of church incomes that bear no proportion 
to each other, and of family circumstances 
that are equally disproportionate. What 
is tobe done? ‘Therule, that would be 
no more than a just rule, applied to the 
opulent rector, would be a rule of severe 
Oppression upon the poor man, with his 
benefice of 30/. a year, who is driven to 
eke out his family subsistence by a more 
beneficial employment of himself else- 
where. Will you construct your rule upon 
‘the scale of the value of benefices? To 
say nothing of the different value of money, 
in different parts of the island, the different 
state of men’s families will still create a 
monstrous inequality; for no man will 
deny, that a single man, and a married 
man with ten children, living each upon 
the same income of 70/.a-year are ina 
state of great inequality. All that can be 
done in such a subject is to call in a dis- 
cretion, to operate on this infinite variety 
of -circumstances. God forbid that I 
should mean an interested jobbing par- 
tality! I mean a prudent and humane 
discretion, that is, to distribute itself ho- 
nestly, and honourably, between the just 
rights of the public service on the one 
side, and the necessity of private conveni- 
ence on the other as far as the infirmity of ! 
human judgment will allow. Another | 


consideration calls with a loud voice for } 


the existence and exercise of a discretion ; 
I mean the consideration that must be 
had of that meritorious body of men, the 
curates. Lstablish a rigid rule of residence 
to be carricd into a hasty effect, under the | 
letter of a statute, and you turn these 
persons adrift, from situations where they 
have spent their lives innocently and use- 
fully, to seck their bread where, on a sup- 
position of universal residence, it is not to 
be found, perhaps, at an advanced time of 
life, and with families dependent upon 
them. These persons must be tenderly 
considered; if there is a curate who has 
long demeaned himself with propriety ina 
Station, it would, in my opinion, be not 
more than a just exercise of discretion, to 


| 
rity, of different habits of life, of no small 
| 


curates. A discretion therefore must be 
called in, at least till the charity and piety 


Here are above eleven thou-‘ of parliament has put the lower parts of 


the church establishment on a more fa- 
vourable footing: and the only question 
can be, where shall that discretion be 
placed? And of that question, I say, that 
it must be determined by the result of this 
question, where can it be most constitu- 
tionally placed? that is with reference to 
the general frame of the church establish- 
ment, to the principles on which it is 
founded, and to the nature and character 
of the authorities that exist in it? 

Upon all the different grounds I have 
stated, a necessity exists of revising the 
statute. What I have to offer I desire to 
propose as merely a provisional or interim 
bill; for I can never repeat too frequently, 
that till the situation of the lower clergy, 
is improved with respect to their incomes, 
their parsonage houses, and other circum- 
stances, which I trust will soon be- 
come the subjects of parliamentary at- 
tention, nothing radical, nothing perma- 
nent can be projected. But, so far as the 
present bill is concerned, I beg leave to 
state the principles on which, I conceive, 
with all deference, the legislature ought 
proceed to the consideration of such a 
subject. In the first place, not to recede 
from ancient foundations, not to attempt 
reformations, particularly in the present 
disordered state of the church finances, 
upon high, @ prior, notions of a,theoreti- 
cal perfection, but to use and apply the 
existing means in the constitution, in 
order to obtain such a quantity of good 
effect as is really attainable; to keep to 
that which, considering the familiarity of 
ancient usage, the attachment of habit, 
and the uniformity of general system, pro- 
mises to be practically the most commo- 
dious; to give confidence, and to allow 
discretion where the constitution has 
vested discretion, has required confidence; 
and to guard, by reasonable caution, 
against the perils of a blind confidence 
and an abused discretion, Secondly, not 
to look to a petty harassing system of 
reculations, that is to be dogging and 
hunting men in every hour of their lives, 
and at every turn of their steps, for no suf- 
ficicnt purpose of respectable utility, but 
to a substantial bun@ fide enforgement of 
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substantial dona fide duties, that the pub- 
lic may not be told that there is nobody 
responsible, and, in truth, as the matter 
stands at present, there are but few com- 
paratively who are responsible. I have 
no wish to deny that there are many offen- 
sive cases of non-residence; though the 
majority of cases, I am persuaded, are 
such as a man of even strict religious 
principles, tempered with a little human 
feeling (possibly not much the worse for 
that temperature), would find to contain 
circumstances of more extenuation than 
che had supposed. But even in the offensive 
-casea, itisdifficult to say who is responsible 
beyond the individuals themselves: cer- 
tainly not the governors of the church, in 
hardly any case ; for I must, in justice, let 
out to the House a secret, a little danger- 
‘ous perhaps to be communicated at large, 
that in truth there is hardly one act of 
-discipline which a bishop can execute 
upon his clergy (if it is at all resisted), 
but at the expense, and the vexation, and 
hazard of a Jaw-suit. - - - : 
Take this matter of residence.—A 
bishop admonishes his clerk to reside, and 
the clerk turns a deaf ear; what is to be 
done? The bishop has only this election, 
whether he shall employ the compulsion 
of the ecclesiastical process, or the com- 
‘mon law compulsion of this statute ; for a 
suit of one kind or other he must have. 
For a bishop to be dragging his clergy, 
in the character of common informer, into 
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can hardly be deemed to exist to any 
practicable effect. Give the governors of 
the church, not new and unknown 
powers, but prompt and commodious 
means of applying those they have, an 
awful responsibility will immediately arise; 
they will feel that the expectation of the 
public is upon them; that the public re- 
quires that the powers so given shall be 
used, and used for the purposes for which 
given. If they are not used, or not so 
used, it may give rise to a suspicion 
(which God avert) that the episcopal 
government of the church, high and 
sacred as its origin may be, is, in the 
present state of manners, less favourably 
adapted to the care of its interests and 
duties than the civil constitution of the 
country had hitherto supposed. 

In the third place, that this enforce- 
ment of duties should be framed with as 
little vexation to its objects as it is consis- 
tent with its efficacy, without any unne- 
cessary harshness or restraint, still less 
with disrespect and degradations ; with all 
decent attention to the situation of the 
order in the state, and to the personal 
convenience of individuals. Their. profes- 
sion is in all countries of most important 
use to society; and its general utility de- 
pends upon its general estimation. In 
this country it is an eminent order of the 
state; it has always stood by the state 
with firmness, and in no times more meri- 
toriously than in the present. The indi- 


every assize town of his diocese, subject to | viduals are, in a large proportion of them, 
all the public freedom of discussion:(ne- men of.learned, and many of them of ele- 
-cessary, I admit, in that mode of inquiry), | gant education. Literature, both useful 


-and to all the levity of remark (allowable, 


t 


I likewise admit, in the advocate who has_ 


to carry his present point with his jury), 
is no very seemly sight; I cannot help 


thinking, that mure harm is done to the © 


-and ornamental, has been in no country so 
largely indebted to its clergy. Many of 


‘them are taken from among the best and 


modest dignity of religion by such exhi- | 


bitions, than balances the advantage of 
the success of the particular prosecution. 
On the other hand, if the bishop repairs 
to the ecclesiastical court, I certainly 
cannot venture to describe a penal suit 
travelling through the consistory, the 
arches, and finally the delegates, as any 
juxury to the man who has to pursue it; 


certainly very tar from it, looking at the | 


expense and the vexation that may travel 
along with it. No man can expect a 
bishop to venture upon the use of such re- 
medies, but in very enormous cases indeed. 
The constitution in theory supposes the 


most respected families of our country; 
and it is on all accounts, religious, moral, 
and political, anxiously to be wished that 
the families of our gentry should continue 
to supply a large proportion of our clergy. 
Such men are not the subjects of an ex- 
treme and overstrained legislation. Some- 
thing must be trusted to their own sense 
of duty, something allowed to their perso- 
nal convenience. They areto be governed, 
it is true, den/bus imperiis, by an authority 
eficacious in its results, but mild in its 
forms, and just in its indulgences. May 
I add, that whilst we have seen, in other 

countries, christianity suffering io the per- 
' sons of the oppressed clergy, It imposes a 
peculiar obligation upon us to treat our 


governors of the church to have all neces- | own with kindness and respect, and to 


éary powers; but they are powers which 


| 


beware of degrading religion by an appa- 
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rent degradation of ite ministers. If there 
has been an undue laxity in this matter, 
Jet the legislature signify firmly that they 
should generally repair to their benefices; 
but not as men stigmatised and relegated, 
carrying their resentments to their soli- 
tudes, and from whom, after unkind treat- 
ment, a cheerful and ardent performance 
of duty, can hardly be expected. Surely, 
Sir, it is upon such subjects more than any 
others, that one ounce of sweet spontane- 
ous duty is worth whole pounds of com- 
pelled performance. | 
Whether these principles, on which I 
have endeavoured to consttuct this bill, 
are just, or the provisions well adapted to 
carry them into effect, is for the House 
to judge. I shall state briefly its general 
provisions, both on the pert of the public 
and on the part of the clergy, referriog, 
fer farther and more minute detail, to the 
dill itself, which I shall move for leave to 
have printed, for the use of the members 
during the recess.—On the part of the 
public, I propose to guard against what 
the House appeared to consider as the 
abuses ef clergymen’s farming, and to en- 
force the duty of residence in a double 
manner more effectually, by enabling the 
bishops to exert the authority which the 
constitution has given them, and by giv- 
ing the common prosecutor, where he is 
ermitted to act, an increased reward for 
vis diligence. On the part of the clergy 
there is offered, Ist, An entire amnesty 
for past neglect, where no prosecution 
had been commenced ; and, 2dly, Where 
there had been an exemption from far- 
ther prosecution, on payment of costs al- 
ready incurred. 3dly, On the matter of 
farming, a liberty given in the cases where 
_ they were injuriousxly prohibited by the 
@ncient statute. 4thly, On the matter of 
residence, to give a fair and reasonable 
allowance ef time to the clergyman for 


the occasions of private life, free from the | 


doggings of any informer, though still 
subject to the superintendance of his pro- 
per superior—to allow an J i facto ex- 
emption from all penalties, for clergymen 
bearing certain offices during the times 
required for the duties of those offices ; 
to restore the power to bishops to grant 
licences for absence, in certain enumerat- 
ed and expressed cases, which licences 
shall protect from the common prose- 
cutor; and, in other cases, which cannot 
be specifically foreseen, or provided for, 
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Sir, these are the outlines of the pro- 
posed bill. I have only to add, that hav- 
ing felt the difficulties of the subject in 
undertaking this matter, I have not felt 
my sense of its difficulties diminished by 
having contended with them. The sub- 
ject has deep foundations in legal and ec- 
clesiastical antiquity ; it has wide and dif- 
fusive bearings in the present system of 
life and manners, and certainly a very se- 
rious influence upon the good order of so- 
ciety, as well as the comfort of individuals. 
I could have wished that it had fallen into 
other hands, particularly those to which 
is confided the care of the great establish- 
ments of the empire; for unquestionably, 
in a country which, with a most fortunate 
wisdom, makes its religion an essential 
part of its civil polity, establishments 
of religion are amongst the greatest. Far 
be from me the vanity of supposing that 
any bill which I can construct, on a sub- 
ject so loaded with practical difficulties, 
can find a ready acceptance amongst the 
various opinions which prevail upon it. 
For I must honestly confess, that since it 
has been devolved upon me, I have rarely 
conversed witb any gentleman who did not 
favour me with an opinion, that was not 
directly the reverse of the last opinion I 
had been favoured with upon the subject. 
All I have to say is, that if, with the im- 
provements the bill shall receive from the 
wisdom of the House, it should finally 
succeed, I shall be glad to have been the 
instrument of introducing it to its notice. 
If it should fail, I shall write satesfces 
upon my own mind and conscience, under 
the conviction that I have, with fair inten- 
tions, pursued a most desirable object, 
and only failed under difficulties, to which 
humble talents are very unequal. Sir, I 
move, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill, to amend and render more effectual 
the Act of Henry 8th.” 
| Mr. Dickinson seconded the motion, 
| and was sure, from the high authority of 
the mover, that the measure proposed 

‘ would be found beneficial to the country. 
Mr. Simeon wished that an interval should 
be allowed between the first and second 
reading of the bill. Sir W. Scott said, 
that he wished to have the blanks filled 
up, and then to allow the bill to stand 

, over the holidays. The motion was then 
agreed to. 
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Burdett rose, to bring forward his pro- 
mised motion for an Inquiry into the 
Conduct of the late Administration, and 
spoke as follows: — Sir; the time is at 
length arrived, when laying aside conjec- 
ture and uncertainty, we are enabled to 
form a just estimate of the professions, 
principles, and conduct, of those men 
who have, for these nine years past, and 
still do (for it is the same junto), exer- 
cise the powers of government in this 
country. Now we may be permitted to 
make up our accounts of blood and trea- 
sure, and to show those who have a right 
to inspect them, what has been received 
in return for the dreadful expenditure of 
both. Now, we may be allowed to take 
a retrospect of the conduct of ministers 
and of the objects avowed; first, for en- 
gaging us in, and afterwards for continu- 
ing, the contest. I say, of the objects 
avowed; because, in the variance between 
the avowed and the real objects, consists 
principally their guilt. But, above all, I 
wish to call the attention of the House, 
and of the public at large, to the many 
material and mischievous alterations of the 
laws, and manifold acts of aggression, 
against the constitution of the country. 
Io taking this retrospect which I propose, 
the origin of the war, so repeatedly dis- 
cussed within these walls and agitated 
without, naturally presents itself first to 
our view; and though it has been decided 
by ministers, and their notoriously-corrupt 
adherents, that this war was just and un- 
avoidable in its commencement, and ne- 

in its prosecution; yet I may now 
be allowed to appeal, from decisions ob- 
tained by corruption, falsehood, and de- 
lusion, to the sober judgment of this 
House and of the public at large, who 
have by this time, it is to be hoped, re- 
cov @ sufficient portion of common 
understanding to enable them to distin- 
guish between trath and falsehood, jus- 
tice and injustice, necessity and free 
choice. To prove that this war had not 
its origin in any such unavoidable neces- 
ase Gg that it was soaght for and pro- 
voked by his majesty’s ministers, it will 
be sufficient to recall to the recollection of 
the House, the conduct of the ministers 
of this country towards France, previous 
to the commencement of actual hostility ; 
we shall then find, that after the revolu- 
tion of the 10th of August, 1792, our am- 
bassador was recalled from Paris; that the 
French ambasseder resident in this coun- 
wy was refused to be acknowledged—that 
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an alien bill was passed, the first object of. 
which was, the French ambassador him-. 
self—-and that an embargo was laid on all. 
ships in our ports freighted with grain fer 
France, at that time certainly under se- 
vere pressure from scercity, and threaten- 
ed with the horrors of famine. Every one 
of which acts was contrary to the law of 
nations at peace, and in direct violation. 
of a specific treaty between this country 
and France. These acts of hostility, to- 
gether with our other warlike prepare 
tions (such as embodying the militia, 
calling together parliament in an unusual. 
manner, augmenting our forces by sea 
and land, and, though last not least, the 
publication of lord Auckland’s Memorial. 
to the States General, a composition: 
which, for folly, vulgar unmeaning abuse, 
and insolence, has scarcely a parallel), 
could not fail to excite something more- 
than doubt in the government of France, 
as to the sincerity of the profeasions of 
neutrality made by the ministers of this 
country, and of their determination to 
abstain from interfering in the interior 
concerns of that; and these apprehen«~ 
sions, on the part of the government of 
France, could not but be greatly in~ 
creased, by the recent recollection of simi- 
lar professions made by the emperor of 
Germany, then in strict alliance with us, 
at the very time when he had plenned am 
invasion of the French territory, and evem 
up to the very moment of his entrance 
upon it, in pursuance of the treaty of Pil- 
nitz; of which infamous transaction eur 
court could not be ignorant, and, ia all 
probability, was a party concerned. 
What, then, was the conduct of the 
French government during this period? 
Notwithstanding the recall of lerd Gower 
from Paris, they did not recall their own 
ambassador; they expressed, with the at~ 
most moderation, their uneasiness at thess 
acts of hostility on the part of England ; 
they deprecated a rupture with England ; 
they offered explanation of any part of 
their conduct which might give rise to it ; 
I might almost say, they entreated minis- 
ters to submit to discussion and negotia~ 
tion whatever might be the cause of dif. 
ference between this country and that. 
What answer did ministers make to Jane 
uage so temperate? That of men pre- 
determined upon hostility! They added 
insulting language to their former acts of 
aggression ; they refused to give or take 
any explanation, or to enter upon the 
work of negotiation at all. Hitherto new 
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gotiation used to precede ; cannon, the | country were so dazzled with the first 


emblem of war, the ultima ratio regum, 
was wont to follow. Our ministers have 
reversed that march ; the artillery of their 
vengeance, with which they undertake to 
punish guilty nations, leads the van. Ne- 

otiation brings up the rear, whilst war, 
Sreadful war, that time of harvest to kings 
and ministers, of famine, pestilence, and 
misery to the people, fills up the space 
between. At length the French govern- 
ment declared—not war against Eng- 
Jand—but, after stating the conduct of 
the ministers of this country, and enu- 
merating these acts of hostility, that the 
French republic was at war with the king 
of England. I have been the more parti- 
cular with respect to the origin of the 
war, because, stopping short of a first 
principle, generally tends to confusion ; 


and because, on the possibility or impos-. 


sibility of avoiding so dreadful an evil as 
war, depends much of the guilt of those 
transactions to which it gives rise. 
» This, then, having been the mode of 
originating the war, let us next consider 
who were our allies? Austria and Prussia, 
those. crowned plunderers, who came with 
their hands dyed in blood, and reeking 
from the massacres of Warsaw, after 
having dethroned the king of Poland and 
partitioned that territory, marched, in 
ursuance of the treaty of Pilnitz, to 
Invade and partition the territory of 
France. These were the tyrants with 
whom ministers advised his majesty to 
form a triumvirate. US 
‘Such being the origin, and with such 
allies, let us next consider what were the 
avowed objects of the war. Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed, or I should 
scarcely expect. to be credited, to have 
effaced from the memory of those who. 
hear me that the first wretched pretext 
for openly joming the coalition against 
France, was on behalf of our allies, the 
Dutch, to prevent the opening of the na- 
vigation of the Scheldt, a pretext indeed 
treated at tite time by a man who is gone 
wild into his grave, with the contempt it 
dnguiestiofably deserved. Mr. Burke did 
at the outset rend with a boisterous hand 
the veil of ministerial artifice and hypo- 
crisy, and I can show no reason, unless 
that the people had no eyes, why they did 
not at that time discover the cheat. Once 
engaged in the war the grand difficulty 
was got over, and it was easy to find pre- 
texts for its continuance, and the minions 


successes of the leagued despots against: 
the liberty of France, that this war for the 
Scheldt was soon by them swelled into 
a war for religion, social order and civil 
society; by which they mean despotism, 
unconditional submission on the part of 
every people to every government, and 
in the height of their delirium nothing 
would satisfy them, but marching to Paris, 
according to the duke of Brunswick’s in- 
famous and contemptible manifesto, the 
re-establishment of the Bourbon family 
and the Bastile, and the blood of those 
who had asserted, as we did in the case 
of the Stuarts, the right of the people to 
choose their own government. This was 
that French principle which it behoved 
all regular governments, per fas et nefas, 
to crush; hence all that zeal for the 
Bourbon family, which otherwise would 
have been as much neglected as our de- 
serted ally, the family of Orange: hence 
all those pretended terrors for the de- 
thronement of a king, which otherwise 
would no more have alarmed them than 
the dethronement of the king ot Poland ; 
—hence all those horrors for the murder, 
as they termed it, of a prince, which 
otherwise would no more have affected 
them than the assassination of their late 
allies the emperors Peter and Paul; hence 
all that malignity whicl: characterised this 
political crusade, which rendered ‘in their 
eyes, a. whole people worthy of extermi- 
nation, which dispensed, whilst they were 
victorious, with the rules of .civilrzed war, 
and authorized in their opinion the at- 
tempt to starve five and twenty millions of 
people. : In vain did that most able mem- 
ber of. this House, warn ministers agd the 
nation of the:danger from the very nature 
of this contest,—in vain did he caution 
them against the danger of establishing 
by this war,:a great military republic in 
the heart of Europe,—in vain did he con- 
fute their. puerile but specious arguments, 
founded on the supposed consequence of 
issuing French assignats,—in vain did he 
expose the wild folly and madness of at- 
tempting to conquer France, and the im- 
possibility, unless France was conquered, 
of her submitting to any interference of 
foreign powers in her interior concerns: 
terror, corruption, and the din of war si- 


lenced the voice of reason and experi- 


ence, ‘and France forced into:a contest, 
from which:she had no retreat, .no choice 
but victory, or the re-imposition of the 


of arbitrary power and corruption in this ) Bourbon family, armed with new. terrors 
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from vengeance, having no alternative but 
to conquer or be conqucred, exerted 
under these circumstances, a furious 
energy, of which under any other she 
must have been incapable, overcame all 
difficulties, bore down all obstacles, and 
surrounded by the leagued despots like a 
wild beast, with the hunters spears, and 
treated as such, goaded to madness and 
driven to despair, committed acts of des- 
peration which were afterwards made use 
of by those who had really caused them, 
to excite the hatred of every country in 
Europe against her. Victorious in her 
turn she threatened the threatener, op- 
pressed the oppressor, and having in the 
struggle wrested Belgium from the Em- 
peror, the recovery of rl ar became 
the next avowed and certainly a more na- 
tional and important, if it had ever been 
the real object of the war. Again did the 
able statesman before alluded to exert 
his unrivalled abilities to prevent a con- 
tinuation of the calamities of war on the 
score of Belgium; not, I believe I may 
venture to say, that he undervalued that 
possession, or thought it a slight acquisi- 
tion to France, but because he was con- 
vinced that, like the Scheldt, was merely 
a pretext, whilst the same secret objects 
and motives which induced the ministers 
to commence, also actuated them in the 
‘prosecution of the war, and which ren- 
dered every hope groundless of its ending 
in any less unfortunate issue. What then, 
Sir, was the language of the right hoo. 
gentleman who now sits behind the os- 
tensible minister, and who has since de- 
fended, and as most people think, nego- 
ciated this peace? That to leave France 
in possession of so extensive a line of sea 
coast as Belgium would afford her, was 
dangerous to the maritime strength of 
Great Britain; that it was impossible for 
this country to make peace with honor or 
safety leaving that conquest to France. 
Yet now the right hon. gentleman says, 
that a peace is concluded both safe and 
honourable, leaving that conquest to 
France, leaving her not only in possession 
of such an extensive line of coast as 
Belgium affords her, but in possession of 
almost all the ports of Europe from the 
Elbe to the Adriatic. The same right 
hon. gentleman with the same consis- 
tency, after having plunged’ us deeper 
into continental politics than at any 
former period, after having exhausted 
mines of wealth and shed oceans of blood 
in continental warfare, now tells you, that 
{ VOL, XXXVI. ] 
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he has discovered the true policy of Eng- 
land is, to have nothing to do with the 
affairs of the continent. This, Sir, I 
Know was the opinion held by some of 
our wisest statesmen of old,—their maxim 
was to guard the narrow seas, and not to 
become principals in continental wars, but 
it always treated, up to the present time, 
by the right hon. gentleman, as a short, 
sighted, narrow, illiberal policy, altoge- 
ther unsuited to the present circumstances 
of Great Britain and of Europe. 
Continuing the war then, upon the pre- 
tence of the recovery of Belgium, after 
a number of tclum pie and victories on 
the part of France, Holland, for whose 
protection she, however, deprecating our 
interference, we undertook the war, fell 
under the dominion of France, and the 
deliverance of Holland from the Jacobin 


_power of France .became a favourite 
theme of ministerial declamation, and af- 


forded in her turn a still, more important 
avowed object for the continuance of the 
war. To doubt of the infallibility of the. 


success of the expedition fitted out for 
the deliverance of Holland, was to ex- 


pose oneself to that insolence with which, 
since corruption has attained its present 
alarming height, all men have been treated 
who have ventured to differ in opinion 
with the minister; and it was said, that 
the slightest knowledge of human nature 
was sufficient to convince every man in 
his senses of its infallible success. Now, 
Sir, not to enter into a detail of expedi- 
tions, which would be endless, and which 
will properly come hereafter, when the 
House shall have agreed to the inquiry 
which I mean to propose, suffice it to say, 
that expedition, after the loss of a num- 
ber of brave men, who deserved more 
honourable graves—after having exposed 
a gallant army to disgrace, and placed it 
in a situation of difficulty no courage 
could surmount, terminated not in the 
deliverance of Holland, but in the deli- 
verance of our own army by a most mor- 
tifying convention.—Having failed in this 
infallible attempt to rescue our allies, the 
Dutch, who fought most gallantly against 
us, unsuccessful in all their intermediate 
projects, baffled in every quarter, de- 
structive to every country that listened to 
their counsels, or admitted their inter- 
ference, still shifting the ground of war 
to dny thing and every thing for the pur- 
pose of delusion, positive of suecess in 
the gross of projects which had all failed 
in the detail, yet calling for confidence 
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‘with a voice loud in proportion to defeat, 
‘and obtaining that confidence to an 
“unexampled extent, having found them- 
selves unable by continuing the war to 
‘protect Switzerland, to make good their 
‘guarantee to the king of Sardinia, to re- 
store the king of Naples or the pope, to 
po Holland, procure the cession of 
‘Belgium, or even obtain the paltry ob- 
ject of preventing the free navigation of 
‘the Scheldt, then rising in a just climax 
of madness and folly, they were to make 
a grand effort for the deliverance of all 
Europe. These were the avowed objects 
for which ministers formed combination 
upon combination, conjured up conspi- 
Facy upon conspiracy, and flung, with an 
‘unsparing hand, the wealth of English. 
men amongst the minions of every court, 
‘civilized or barbarous, Christian or Ma- 
hometan, throughout Europe. Sir, the 
have delivered Europe, as they did Hol- 
land, not out of, but into the hands of 
France, and are now unable to deliver 
themselves and us from the dangers with 
which we are threatened by that gigantic 
power, their folly and wickedness have 
‘created. 
, I agree perfectly with those persons 
‘who have opposed this peace, not in 
opposing the peace, but in all those doubts, 
anxieties and apprehensions which they 
have expressed as to the future prospects 
of this country, which do appear to me 
Bony beyond all former example. The 
angers are so many and so great, for we 
_are reduced to a condition when even 
peace is insecure, that it requires no pe- 
Nnetration to discover them, it is sufficient 
to have eyes and to open them. But the 
oe haatlte 1s, who brought the country into 
this situation? to whose counsels are our 
present embarrassments owing? To the 
_very men who now get up and tell you 
_what themselves have done, predict the 
_probable and fatal consequences, and ad- 
_vise you to pursue the same destructive 
career. 
__ As to the fact that France, bounded by 
the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees and 
_the Ocean, comprehending 8 population 
_of between forty and fifty million of peo- 
_ple, commanding almost all the coasts and 
pe of the continent of Europe, with all 
er colonies restored, and great colonial 
addition, with Holland, Switzerland, her 
dependent republics in Italy, her depend- 
ent ally Spain, terminating a career of 
,unexampled glory with still more solid 
acquisitions, Fall of ‘military enterprize, 
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talent, and experience, and having, ‘after 
the old Roman fashion, by war acquired 
ere and new resources for future wer- 
are, that this is a@ situation of extrettie 
peril, difficulty and danger to England 
1s too obvious to need being pointed out to 
any man. And what has England got to 
balance this monstrous power and agegran- 
dizement of France? Ceylon and Trini- 
dad—a little of the plunder of her dwn 
allies. Thus terminates a war for religion, 
social order, and civil society! This is 
our indemnity for the past, and securi 
for the future! This is the return that 
we have to make to the people of England 
for all their sufferings—for all the expen- 
diture of their blood and treasure! If the 
ministers have been out ia their general 
calculations with respect to the ‘great 
objects of the war, they have been no less 
out in all their calculations of the inferiur 
objects, and failed no less conspicuously 
in the detail. So many expeditions, so 
various, so expensive, and so unsuctess- 
ful, are unparalleled in the history of this 
country. The expedition to Quiberon, 
Dunkirk, Toulon, Corsica, Ostend, Hol- 
land, Ferrol, Cadiz, Egypt, all have failed, 
with one single exception, and that too a 
melancholy work of supererogation, and 
the failures in many instances attended 
with signal disgrace, and not one has been 
inquired into. 

Te has been often said, and will perhaps 
again be said, as a sort of apology for all 
this failure and disaster, that this war was 
unlike all former wars—that the French 
revolution was unlike any thing that ever 
appeared in the world—that it was sus 
generis, and in short that the whdle cir- 
cumstances of the world were altogether 
different from what they had ever been 
before. Now, Sir, there appears to me 
to be no more difference between the 
scenes tve have witnessed, and those which 
all history presents to our view, tlian there 
is between Shakspeare’s dramas now and 
formerly, because they are represented 
upon a larger theatre. So far from there 
being any thing new in this war, it is the 
old struggle for riglits and liberties against 
arbitrary power, which ever has been and 
ever will be as long as there are base and 
corrupt men, and men who love freedom 
and virtue. It was the struggle in which 
the first Christians were engaged. ‘It was 
the struggle in which the people of this 
country have been so repeatedly engaged, 
when finally driven'to it by a long pursued 
course of injustice,’ an ‘arbitrary king, ‘or 
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@ corrupt minister. Jt was the struggle 
in which one of the Stuarts lost his head, 
another his crown, and which finally 
banished that family the land. As to the 
supposed novelty of this war, both ancient 
and modern history afford sufficient ex- 
amples of wars of a similar nature to this. 
The Roman history affords a striking and 
parallel instance, and certainly of no very 
modern date; when Rome expelled her 
Tarquins, they with their followers like 
the Bourbons and the French emigrants, 
went about to all the neighbouring states 
to form a coalition against the new re- 
public; they too made use of the same 
arguments to induce kings to join the con- 
federacy against Rome, which have since 
been made use of to induce them to join 
the league against France. In the speech 
of Tarquin’s ambassador to Porsenna king 
of Etruria, we shall find the pith and mar- 
row of all Mr. Burke's more dilated elo. 
quence upon the I’rench revolution. He 
advised Porsenna to war against the Ro- 
mans “ ne orientem morem pellendi reges 
inultum sineret. Satis libertatem ipsam 
habere dulcedinis. Nisi quanta vi civitates 
eam expetant, tanta regna reges defend- 
ant, sequari summa infimis: nihil excelsum, 
nihil quod supra cetera emineat, in civita- 
tibus foes Adesse finem tegnis, rei inter 
deos hominesque pulcherrima.” Here was 
levelling and republicanism —the destruc- 
tion of the Corinthian pillar of polished 
society, the swinish multitude triumphant, 
and the common cause of kings. These 
were the motives that brought Porsenna 
to the gates of Rome—these were the 
motives that brought the allied despots 
of Europe to the frontiers of France ; and 

Rome, like France, having no choice 

ut victory or the re-imposition of the 

Tarquins, like her, was forced to energy 
and exertions of which she was thought 
incapable—that war too, like this, by 
forcin those exertions, laid the founda- 
tion of the future grandeur of the people 
attempted to be oppressed. 

' That France does bid fair to become 
mistress of the world is a most melancholy 
truth. She bids fair to realize the opinion 
of a very noble political author, who in 
comparing what he calls the health of 
ancient jurisprudence, by which he means 
republican institutions, with the modern 
or Gothic polic t, upon which the modern 
Kingdoms o firope are founded, and 
which he thinks are mouldering away at 
their foundations, and becoming every 
2y morg and more unfit for the altered 
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circumstances of the world, on which ac- 
count, he says, the people of all countries. 
are growing uneasy ander them, he adds 
these remarkable words; ** The nations of. 
Europe are tumbling and tossing on the 
bed of sickness, and that nation which shall 
first recover the health of ancient juris-' 
prudence, and if you will have my opinion, 
it will be France will give law to, subdue 
and govern the rest.”—-Whether France 
shall ever recover the perfect health of 
ancient jurisprudence, and remain one 
and indivisible, or whether she shall be 
torn again by factions, split and divide, 
depends at all events, Upon circumstances | 
out of our power to control; much, pro- 
bably upon that extraordinary man now 
at the head of her affairs; it he should 
prove as great a statesman and legislator, 
as he has proved himself a great gener 
and dextrous politician; that is, if he 
should have the ability and virtue to esta- 
blish in France a well-regulated free state, 
she probably will remain the mistress of 
of the world; on the other hand, if he 
should prove a mere man of talents, an 
ambitious sclf-seeker, she possibly may 
not, but again split and divide, and be no 
longer formidable to Europe.—In the 
whole of this contest two things strike me 
as remarkable, and as_ characterizing 
ominously the contending parties; the 
constancy with which France has adhered 
to her favourite principles, viz. to make 
scparate peace with each of the powers 
coalesced against her, and not to allow any 
of tliem, especially this country, to pollute, 
as they term it, that is to retain possession 
of an inch of the territory of the republic ; 
and on our part, the abandonment one 
after another, of every avowed object of 
the war. 

But now ministers tell us they have 
meade a safe and honourable peace. How 
a peace can be safe which is not honour- 
able, I ar at a loss to conceive; or how 
a peace can be honourable by which ey 
object of the war is abandoned, whic 
leaves your enemy in a state of unex- 
ampled aggrandizement, and ends in the 
plunder of your own ruined allies is alsa 
beyond my comprehension. | But say, for 
the sake of argument, this isa safe and 
honourable peace, what stronger accusa- 
tion can be brought against the authors 
and supporters of the war? [ take a 
peas of that description to be the only 
egitimate object of war, and he who can 
remain in peace with safcty and honour, 
yet goes to war, or prolongs war when a, 
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safe and honourable peace might be ob- 
tained, deserves to Be considered as an 
enemy to mankind. But does any man 
believe there was a single moment of the 
present contest, from its commencement 
to its termination, in which such a peace 
as this might not have been obtained. If 
this is a safe and honourable peace, why 

o to war at all ?—why was the treaty of 

aris broken off?——-why was Belgium 
made a sine qua non ?—why was the treaty 
of Lisle broken off?—why stand about 
delivering in ultimatums in the first in- 
stance ?—about a peace in which all is 
given up on the one side, and all retained 
on the other, there never can be a dis- 
pute. But, above all, why was the over- 
ture made by ceiuas jubas two years ago, 
treated with such insolence and contempt ? 
Ts there a man now who does not regret 
the folly which dictated that letter signed 
by lord Grenville, in answer to the over- 
ture made by Buonaparté? Is there a 
man, besides the late minister himself, 
who at once defends this peace, and that 
refusal even to treat? Does any man be- 
lieve that at that time such a peace as this 
might not have been obtained? Ifit had, 
bow much public and private misfortune 
would have been saved? The monstrous 
expense of the Egyptian expedition would 
have been prevented; the brave army of 
Egypt would not have its ranks thinned 
by a barren and fruitless conquest, the 
great and good Abercrombie, who uniting 
the virtues of the citizen with the courage 
and abilities of the soldier, was indeed the 


very reverse of that army he refused to 


command in Ireland, and only formidable 
to the enemies of his country, we should 
not have now tolament. Under what cir- 
cumstances of advantage would this coun- 
try at that time have treated? When, 
after along career of disaster, the tide of 
fortune for a moment turned in our favour, 
and afforded ministers an opportunity of 
_ extricating the country ina great measure 
from the difficulties in which they had 
involved it; when the reverses of the 
French arms in Italy, the brilliant victor 
of Aboukir which dazzled the eyes of all 
Europe with the splendor of our naval 
glory, the abandonment of the Egyptian 
expedition on the part of Buonaparté, 
above all, his newly acquired power, and 
the unsettled state of the interior of 
France, all combined to place this country 
on a vantage ground, which a very little 
indeed before, the most sanguine mind 
could not have indulged a hope of ob- 
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taining: here was a golden moment which 
wisdom would have seized with avidity, 
and which folly, wickedness, and pre- 
sumption threw away. But little things 
make little men proud, and our ministers, 
inflated with a little temporary success, 
began to indulge in their former dreams 
of marching to Paris, punishing the re- 
gicides, and reinstating the Bourbons on 
the throne. But how are the mighty 
fallen! The right hon. gentleman after 
all his gigantic and unjustifiable projects 
against France, he who, while foolishly 
confident of success, was for * bellum 
usque adinternecionem” with the French 
republic, is now content to receive from 
‘¢ the child and champion of Jacobinism ” 
and puppet of its folly, as indemnity for 
the past and security for the future, 
Ceylon and Trinidad! I think I may fairly 
call upon those persons who have sup- 
ported the late minister, and whom he 
deluded with far other promises and vaunts 
than these; they have most reason to 
complain, and should be the first to join 
with me in voting for an inquiry into his 
conduct. 

There is another feature, and a very pro- 
minent one too, in the conduct of the late 
administration, too important to be passed 
over in silence.—I mean their conduct to- 
wards neutral powers, and which raised 
such a storm in the north as nothing but 
the most unlooked-for accident could have 
dispelled. Unlooked for I mean by the 
generality of mankind, for J know not 
what to call unlooked for by our late mi-. 
nisters, or uncalculated upon, since I 
have heard them in this House calculate 
upon the private assassination of Buona- 
parte. Sir, I do not mean to weary you 
with a long discussion of what is called 
the law of nations, which every body 
knows is a mere chimera, and at all times 
the law of the strongest; I mean only to 
impeach the wisdom and propriety of the 
conduct of ministers in stirring that ques- 
tion, which the discussion of former minis- 
ters had carefully avoided, especially at that 
time. And what was that time? A time 
when you had famine in England, martial 
law in Ireland, and we were left singly in 
the war with France, who had not only by 
her valour defeated the combination of 
all Europe against her, but also by her 
wisdom converted some of the most for- 
midable of her enemies to combine with. 
her against you. Against this formida- 
ble combination, with exhausted finances, 


famine, and martial Jaw in the land, did 
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ministers risk the very existence of this 
country upon the neutral question. From 
these difficultiesand dangers the assassina- 
tion of the emperor Paul relieved us for 
the time; but it is impossible not to see 
that the conduct of ministers on this oc- 
casion has sown the seeds of future dis- 
cord throughout Europe, and that the 
lamentable victory, as we call it, of 
Copenhagen, whichappears to me to have 
been an evident failure, is likely to pro- 
duce consequences very different indeed 
from those which ministers expected, viz. 
the forcing neutral nations to acknowledge 
our right of search; on the contrary, no 
one who pays the least attention to what 
is passing in Europe can avoid seeing 
that this question is more unsettled than 
ever; that France, in all her treaties with 
foreign states, in all her commercial 
transactions, wherever it can be brought 
into notice, ostentatiously sets herself 
forward as the defender and protector of 
the rights of neutrals. And if ever you 
shall again venture to go to war with 
France, which I very much doubt, the 
ministers have so cast down the country, 
every maritime state in Europe will range 
on her side against you upon this single 
principle only, and that France, notwith- 
standing her revolution and her doctrine 
of rights, unpalatable as they are to the 
old governments of Europe, is neverthe- 
less upon the whole considered as more 
tolerable than the domineering insolence 
ef Great Britain. Unfortunately, we 
have had toomuch power, considering the 
little wisdom we had to wield it. I sup- 
ose it will be said, as it has been said be- 
re, that the navy and commerce of 
gland depended i bringing this 
question to an issue. First I answer that 
it is not brought toanissue, but is more un- 
settled than before; but moreover that we 
have had so many false and idle assertions 
and opinions from ministera, that it is 
high time to proceed to investigation. 
‘What one opinion of their’s in the whole 
course of this calamitous war has not 
been advanced with arrogance, and uni- 
formly belied by experience? They as- 
. serted this war would be a short and suc- 
cessful war; one campaign in their opi- 
nion would be sufficient to counteract is 
French revolution, to punish the regicides, 
and reinstate the Bourbons. In their 
Opinion the march to Paris was no such 
difficult undertaking. They demonstrated 
to us very early in the war that Erance 
must be ruined by the issue of assignats. 
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She wasin the gulph of bankruptcy, and 
totally incapable of much longer con- 
tinuing the contest. In their opinion, the 
first coalition they had formed against 
France was invincible and indissoluble, 
cemented with English gold, and thecom- 
mon cause of kings, yet when this in- 
vincible and indissoluble body was van- 
quished aud dissolved, our ministers, un- 
taught even by the severe discipline of 
experience, told the same story with the 
same confidence of their second coalition 
with the magnanimous emperor Paul—he 
was the right hon. gentleman’s magnus 
Apollo, the model which he held out 
to princes, the perpetual theme of his 
panegyric, he, we were told, came into 
the field as God’s own soldier, whose 
armour, conscience buckled on ; his wasa 
noble gratuitous effort in the cause of 
religion and social order; and yet for a 
barren rock in the Mediterranean, why 
he, even he fell off as vilely as the rest. 
Sir, these false and arrogant assertions 
and predictions, uniformly contradicted by 
experience, which have brought the 
country into its present perilous condition, 
though they were not, in my opinion, at 
the time sufficient grounds of confidence 
in these men, are undoubtedly now good 
parliamentary grounds of inquiry into 
the conduct of these false prophets and 
tricking impostors. As the ministers 
deluded former parliaments into the war, 
by pretending objects, all of which have 
been yielded by the peace; and (as he 
now contends) without prejudice to the 
honour or safety of the country; so did 
he no less strangely delude them and 
corrupt them to support him in subvert- 
ing the constitution under the pretence 
of resisting innovation and change. The 
fundamental laws have been altered; 
every constitutional Jand-mark removed ; 
all has been taken ated except abuses 
and corruptions, which have been shame- 
fully augmented in the midst of general 
and national distress; whilst with the 
one hand the minister has heaped abuse. 
upon abuse, burthen upon burthen upon 
the back of the people, with the other he 
hastaken fromthemevery thing valuable in 
the constitution, and which could render 
even their former burthens tolerable or 
fit to be endured. I will venture to say 
there is no condition or situation fu the. 
country, from the highest to the lowest, 
considered individually, as private citi- 
zens, or collectively as constituted au- 
thorities, which has not been materially 
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altered. The situation of the king, the 
situation of the queen, the situation of the 
rince of Wales, whose rights have been 
as little respected as those of any other 
class, and who has been treated with 
scandalous insult and indignity ; the si- 
tuation of both Houses of parliament, of 
the judges, the laws, the magistracy, 
the militia, the Bank, the city af London, 
the East Indies, the West Indies, Scot- 
land, lreland, the condition of the people 
at large,—all has been totally altered 
under the pretence of resisting innovation 
and change. To effect this change was 
the real and ultimate object of the war. 
«¢ My.sounding steps,” thought he, “ will 
not be heard ‘amidst the din of war.’ 
It was against the liberties and properties, 
the laws and constitution, manners, cus- 
toms, habits, and character of English- 
men, that ministers contended, it was 
against the very existence of thelIrish, asa 
peop that they conspired and levied war. 
And in this war upon our people at home, 
it must be confessed, their success has 
been as complete as their failure and dis- 
appointment abroad. 

‘Having detailed their failures and de- 
feats, the painful task remains of enume- 
rating their triumphs and their victories. 
The liberty of the press has been violated, 
by laying printers and publishers under 
newand unconstitutional restraints, placing 
them entirely gt the mercy of govern- 
ment. He must be a bold man who will 
venture to put pen to paper, especially 
since the punishment of libel has been 
altered and a@ second conviction made 
transportation to Botany Bay. Libel is 
the easiest of all charges to be brought 
apa any wan; a man deaf and dumb, 
who.can neither write nor read, may be 
guilty of libel: asign post is a libel; a 
scare crow set up in a. garden is a libel, 
motions of our hands or fingers are libels. 
—A man may be put in peril, without 
that provision which the constitution had 
made to prevent men being brought into 
danger of trial without reasonable ground, 
—the intervention of a grand jury, or in 
cases . private libel an affidavit filed as 
tothe fact. Add to this, the other abuse of 
introducing Special Juries in criminal 
cases, at first instituted for the mere pur- 
pose of determining upon merchants ac- 
count; py merchants, according to the 
spirit of the law; and we know how these 
jaries are chosen, I may almost gay picked 
out, by the master of the crown office. 
So that in the case of libel, a man ig ex- 


posed to the expense and danger of trial 
at the will of the crown, prosecuted by the 
crown, before a jury chosen by the crown, 
and by judges dependent upon the crown 
for large salaries upon retiring from office. 
Star chamber sentences have been pro- 
nounced for the most trifling political of- 
fences, and men convicted of libel have 
had judgment hanging over their heads 
for years, to the disgrace of the adminis- 
tration of justice, and let fall to crush 
them when they became obnoxious to mi- 
nisters. The judges too are in the un- 
constitutional habit of remanding to. 
prison convicted persons to be brought 
up for judgment on the last day of term, 
and frequently in the term following, by 
which means it is possible they may re- 
ceive instruction from the court as to the 
sentences they shall pronounce. And for 
the first time a most dangerous precedent 
has been established of granting a new 
trial in a criminal case, an abuse which 
has hitherto been confined to cases of 
a civil nature; an abuse which con- 
verts the substantial protection of trial 
by jury into a mere aiadow: which vio- 
lates the great ruling principle of our cri- 
minal law that a man shall not be put in 
danger twice for the same offence, and 
which sets the judge above thelaw. And 
to compleat the whole, the attorney-ge- 
neral has dared to threaten juries, and talk 
to them of a writ of attaint.—The free- 
dom of speech has been destroyed, and 
above fifty persons forbid to meet to dis- 
cuss public grievances under penalty of 
death by military execution.—The trial 
by jury in multiplied instances, is almost 
all where taxes are concerned, and where 
the dispute being for property between 
the subject and the crown, there is most 
need of its protection, has been taken 
away; and the arbitrary jurisdiction of 
justices and commissioners substituted in 
its place. Landed property has been 
confiscated to an immense amount, under 
the specious name of a sale of the land 
tax. This is the last expedient of a 
spendthrift profligate government, but no 
new scheme, Other countries have fol- 
lowed the same course, and been ruined 
by it. But what is the meaning of selling 
a tax ? What is a tax? A tax is no pro- 

erty. What has a man purchased by 
it? Nothing, but the probability of an ad- 
ditional tax. Having purchased this, a 
new tax will be laid, which in its turn 
may be gold, as they call it, that is the 
landed proprietor. may be called upon to 
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‘advance sixteen or seventeen, or eighteen 
‘years taxes at once, and if he refuse to 
be so cheated, deluded, and robbed as to 
purchase his own property, the serene 
ment puts in a co-proprietor ‘with him, 
‘having a prior claim upon his estate. A 
‘new land tax will then be ‘laid, ‘this may 
again be sold, and new proprietors put in 
upon him, so that in a course of years, 
by thé simple operation of what is called 
the sale of the land tax, a gentleman of 
Janded property miay find himself in pos- 
session of nothing of his own estate but 
the title deeds. | 
The income tax has created an inquisi- 
torial power of the most partial, offensive, 
and cruel nature. The whole transactions 
of a life may be inquired into, family 
affairs laid open, and an Englishman, like 
a culprit, summoned to attend commis- 
sioners, compelled to wait like a lacquey 
in their anti-chamber from day to day 
until they are ready to institute their in- 
quisition into his propery put to his 
oath, after all perhaps disbelieved, sur- 
charged and stigmatized as_perjured, 
without any redress from or appeal toa 
jury of his country. And it is worth re- 
marking too, that alittle before the in- 
troduction of this unprincipled scheme of 
plunder, the law of perjury was altered, 
and the punishment made transportation to 
Botany Bay. Sir, the repeal of this tax 
is not sufficient remedy for its infamy ; 
its principle must be stigmatized and 
branded. | 
Add to this the innumerable wanton, 
harassing and disproportioned penalties to 
support our overgrown system of taxation, 
converting England into an Excise office, 
and one part of the people into spies and 
informers, to prey upon the other. The 
whole practice relating to custody has 
‘been changed, about which the wise and 
humane spirit of the old law of England 
‘was so scrupulously nice, as well it might, 
for upon that chiefly depends ‘all the 
protection of those at the best ill-pro- 
‘tected and unfortunate creatures, pri- 
soners, who even with all that precaution 
‘must inevitably be left too much at the 
discretion of gaolers. Now, however, all 
protection is withdrawn, close custody and 
the infamous practice of changing from 
custody to custody, and of sending men 
to be imprisoned in distant places, one of 
‘the heaviest grievances’ complained of 
under the Stuarts, reintréduced contrary 
to the most sacred’ fundamehtal laws of 
“the ‘constitution. 
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‘The ‘tteason laws, too, have been 
altered, because the old law ‘of Edward 
Srd was too ‘clear and ‘distintt. “Théy 
were bungling traitors, it was sald, who 
could not avoid the operation of a law go 
well ‘understood. ‘Thetefore they made 
new laws to ihshare and entrip men's lives, 
introducing the horrible and ‘atrocious 
doctrine of constructive'and ¢oniplicatéd 
treason. “Meetings for parliamentary re- 
form may be construed treason. Undér 
the old law they had tried it' without suc- 
cess. It was too plain, and former wicked 
attempts had been worn out by adjudica- 
tion. Therefore, said ministers, we must 
have new laws, under which there have 
been no decisions, where the judge may 
range with discretion, wide as his con- 
science will permit, where there are no 
legal land-marks, no boundaries to direct 
or control; then'‘we shall see who will 
dare to’ complain of ‘any ‘grievance, or 
even hint at reform. And whilst they 
make new laws, introducing the atrocious 
doctrine ‘of constructive treason, ‘they 
also make the judges who are to constrde 


‘them, dependent upon the crown for large 


salaries when they retire from office. 

It was an accusation brought against 
Caligula, that he wrote his laws so small, 
and hung them up so high, ‘that the 
people could scarcely readthem ; but our 
ministers go much fatther—they make 


‘laws that every man can read, but that no 


man can understand. They have erected 


bastiles, they have chosen their military 


osts, and encircled the land with barracks 
in order, to use their own expression, * to 
make the soldiers deaf, if they could not 
make the people dumb.” They have upon 
all occasions called in the military force, 
and neglected “and degraded the. civil 

ower in the hands of the citizens.—They 
ae organized a system of spies, under- 
mining the morality, corrupting the inte- 


‘grity of the nation, poisoning hoa 
l 


source of social happiness, destroying a 


‘corifidetice between man and man; and 


thus have they trumphed over the man- 
ners, habits, customs, and character of 
Englishmen. — They have contrived to 
destroy all sense of shame and honour 
amongst public men; so that the people 
can no longer place any dependence upon 
professions ever so public; for the same 
man who is loud in professions of patrio- 
tism and ‘reform to-day, shall have no 
longer the slightest difficulty'to recant-to- 
morrow, leaving his most solemn pledges 
to the public, and his pawned honour un- 
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redeemed, with only modestly confessing, 
that to-day he is grown wiser than he was 
yesterday. So that all the ties of honest 
atelaaa are dissolved, private honour, 

rivate friendship, public principle, all 

orne down by the overwhelming tide of 
corruption, which sets full in for despotism 
at home, which must assuredly produce 
final destruction from abroad. 

But our ministers have not only taken 
away the old laws of the land, and sub- 
stituted new ones, in violation of every 
fundamental principle of the constitution, 
but they have transgressed even these, 
and acted, to use their own expression, 
with ‘a vigour beyond the law.” They 
have new-modelled the police upon the 
plan of the old despotism of France; 
they have created a lieutenant de police, 
with an immense salary under the title of 
Third Secretary of State, contrary to 
law. They have selected the lowest and 
the meanest creatures, whom they have 
invested with the sacred authority of the 
magistracy, needy men, depending upon 
pensions for bread ; and having extended 
the power of these men beyond all former 
bounds, they have placed their secret and 
and murderous dungeons under the direc- 
tion and management of these pensioned 
justices. They have, without even the 
form of the previous consent of parlia- 
ment, bringing thereby this House into 
contempt and degradation, sent the money 
of the people out, and brought German 
mercenaries into the kingdom, rightly 
judging them fitter instruments than Bag: 
lish soldiers for their designs. 

Year after year have they suspended 
the Habeas Corpus act; and thus armed, 
they have issued general warrants; ar- 
rested indiscriminately, and then selected 
such persons, not as they had any infor- 
mation against, but as they suspected 
they should be able to extort information 
from. Knowing what they deserved, 
they could not believe but that all men 
were conspiring against them. They 
have refused to give copies of the warrants 
for arrest and commitment to the persons 
whom they have arrested; and the go- 
vernment agent, when applied to, has 
declared frankly that he would rather pay 
the legal penalties than give up any such 
copies. Having chosen their victims, 
they commenced their inquisition, the 
process of which was varied, according 
to the supposed temper and disposition 
of the prisoner. Some were loaded with 
irons, and plunged at once into all the 
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horrors of Coldbath-fields; others un- 
dergo a different treatment; they are sent 
to messengers houses, where they are in- 
dulged with food and fire, comfortably 
lodged; the messenger’s business being 
to pump his prisoner, and perpetually to 
represent to him the terrors of Coldbath- 
fields and governor Aris, hoping good 
naturedly that he will escape them by 
giving information, or, as they term it 
* singing out.” In this state of prepara- 
tion the prisoner is brought up to be 
examined, when the first question asked 
by the dignified magistrate, who presides 
at these inquisitorial proceedings, is, in 
the cant phrase of a thief-taker, whether 
the prisoner will sing out or not? Most 
of these unfortunate men, having no song 
gratifying to the ear of tle worthy ma- 
gistrate, and preferring cold and hunger 
to giving false information, are then sent 
to Coldbath-fields, and recommended to 
the care of governor Aris. This perhaps 
may serve to explain to the public the 
mystery of that invisible shield which 
hangs over this monster of protected cru- 
elty, notwithstanding his acknowledged 
enormities, and the universal indignation 
of the country, all of which have only 
led, as I am informed, to an augmentation 
of his salary of an additional hundred 
a year. But those enormities are too 
great to be treated of here incidentally, 
or to be made part of any other question; 
they shall again be brought before this 
House, and the public, by themselves.— 
Thrust then into a solitary tell in this 
prison, where thirst, and hunger, and 
every species of cruelty is practised and 
endured, unpitied and unseen, exposed 
even to personal violence; and having 
suftered it in several instances from the 
brutal ferocity of Aris ; cut off from every 
consolation which the most inhuman have 
seldom denied their victims, even wives 
and children excluded; in this close, cruel, 
illegal custody have ministers kept men, 
without charge, without knowing their ac- 
cusers, without daring to bring a man to 
trial. At length, some at the end of two, 
some at the end of three, one has been 
imprisoned the greater part of seven years, 
with ruined fortunes, broken health, 
broken hearts almost, are they permitted 
to rejoin, witness, and partake the mise- 
ries of their starving families. To crown 
all, ministers have prevailed upon this 
House to reject the petitions of men they 
have thus treated, and to pass, without 
any inquiry, a bill of indemnity for these 
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ministers and gaolers. A plain proof which 
of the two broke the law, the accused, or 
the accusers. This indemnity bill is the 
most fatal measure which has yet been 
adopted ; it is the final blow, holds up the 
constitution to contempt and scorn, makes 
the much-talked-of responsibility of minis- 
ters a thing rather to be laughed at than 
feared ; and, to render it altogether as lu- 
dicrous as it is wicked and profligate, the 
present ostensible minister, at the same 
time that he passes this bill of indemnity 
for his predecessor, creator, and patron, 
tells us, he means, by pursuing the same 
system, to stand in need of a similar bill, 
and hopes his successor will do as much 
for him when he is to go out of office. 
Why, Sir, this bill of indemnity of itself 
requires another bill of indemnity; and 
80 ministers may wish us to go on, pass- 
ing indemnity upon indemnity for every 
species of atrocity, till at length we have 
brought ourselves into such general ab- 
horrence, that the people of England, like 
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tation, that the House of Commons, which» 
according to the constitution, should be 
the jealous observer and controller of the 
acts of the executive, the protector and 
guardian of the people and the laws, can 
be prevailed upon to indemnify ministers 
without any inquiry into or explanation 
of such conduct. Here are men taken 
up, kept in abhorred close custody, with- 
out charge, without accusers, without 
trial, bankrupt in fortune and health, their 
petitions rejected, the course of justice 
turned aside ; and all this flagrant violation 
of the laws, constitution, common sense, 
and common humanity, to cover and con- 
ceal the foul infamy of ministers. Upon 
this one act I might fairly rest my demand 
for ant inquiry. That they have broken 
the law, is not a matter of opinion or 
doubt; here is their own confession of 
their guilt. Or, is the breach of law no 
guilt in those who are intrusted with the 
guardianship of the laws? And shall 
they be protected in the actual violation, 


the people of Ireland, shall be glad to get | whilst the people are tormented upon sus- 


rid of us at al] events, to be eased of the 
burthen of the parliament. We may then 
be ordered, like the Irish parliament, to 
do one act of suicidal justice upon our- 
selves, and to terminate our own exist- 
ence. But, Sir, this ig not merely a bill 
of indemnity; had it been so, it would 
have been sufficient to have secured mi- 
nisters, after a strict inquiry into their 
conduct, against the legal damages which 
might have been awarded; so the law 
would have kept its course ; but this would 
by no means have answered the purpose, 
which was, not so much to indemnify mi- 
nisters, as to prevent the tale from being 
told; to prevent their infamy from coming 
out : therefore it was necessary to reject 
petitions, stating the horrid facts of which 
themselves were ashamed; therefore it 
was necessary to clear your gallery when 
these petitions were read ; therefore it was 
necessary to bar up the doors of the courts 
of justice, in order to prevent any well- 
authenticated account of their conduct 
coming before the public. 

Before I quit this subject, I beg leave 
once more to repeat the case of these men, 
of whose treatment I complain; and let 
no man be so weak and childish as to ima- 
gine his life can be a moment safe, or de- 

ends upon any better security than the 

iscretion of the executive, if corruption 
has attained such a height that ministers 
can commit such acts with impunity ; if 
- such is the wretched state of the represen- 
(VOL.XXXVI.] 


picion? I own, Sir, I did not think all 
that haughtiness we have witnessed, that 
disdain they pretended of shrinking from 
responsibility, volunteering one for ano- 
ther more than an equal share, when the 
day of inquiry should arrive—I did not 
think it would have ended ina full con- 
fession of their guilt, and pleading a par- 
don in court. 1 expected that they would 
have boldly relied for their defence upon 
the necessity of the case ; that they would 
have proved to us the reality of all those 
deep-laid plots and conspiracies, which 
they assured us existed, though at the 
trme they demanded confidence, be- 
cause it was unsafe to unfold to us their 
knowledge upon the subject. Sir, I have 


‘aright to expect, at this time, that the 


contents of those green boxes and green 
bags, entrusted before to their own chosen 
secret committees, should now be produced 
to this House at large; for now we find 
all these alarms prove to be mere cheat, 
trick and delusion, to answer ministerial 
ends; and these dangerous men, as they 
were falsely pretended to be, let loose 
upon the public, bailed some of them by- 
the very Bow-street runners who appre-. 
hended them, as if the object was to turn, 
the law into ridicule and contempt. 

Sir, we have heard much of the bless- 
ings of our happy constitution ; but look: 
at the real situation of the country; 550 
millions of debt—barracks and bastiles— 
the Habeas Corpus act dvsolutely destroy- 
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ed; for the frequency, long continuance, | to with attention, and discussed with tem- 
and facility of its suspension, has totally | per and moderation. There were nolaws 
aanibilated the confidence of the subject | passed to prevent public meetings, or te 
—an army of spies and informers—an in- | threw obstacles in the way of petitions; 
quisition of property—an inquisition of | the Habeas Corpus act wes not suspended; 
political opinioa—a shackled and corrupt- | there were no burnings, rapes, or massae 
ed press—a gagged and beggared people | crea; military tribunals did not usurp the 
Pa uae justices—eventually salaried | plece of courts of justice; free quarters 
judges—vague laws—threatened juries— |} were unheard-of; torture was unknown. 
an executive magistrate not accountable | There were no Indemnity bills, govern- 
w-a degraded aristocracy—a confiding | mest and its agents payne committed 
parliament, and irresponsible and iadem- | none of those crimes which have since 
nified ministers. hat is there in this | driven the people to madness. These 
system so admirable, to recompense the | were the reasons why France, if ever she 
people of England fer the immense sacri- | had entertained an idea of a descent or 
fices they are called upon daily and hourly | Ireland, had not the temerity to put it in 
to make for its support. execution, well knowing that a nation so 
Sir, the situation of this country is, God | defended by citizen soldiers was mvinci- 
knows, deplorable enough ; but if we turn | ble, and thas discomfiture and shame must 
our eyes to Ireland, we shall find the des- | have attended the undertaking. And thas 
peep completed there, of which the foun- | war ended without any such attempt hav- 
tions deep and bread are laid here. | ing been made by France, and that parlia- 
Painful as is the recital of the weful mea- | ment closed itslabours, afterhaving effected 
sures pursued by ministers in Ireland, they | the settlement of 1782, of which we have 
are too important to be passed over, or tu | lately heard so much. A very short time, 
be lightly touched on. They must be | however, had elapsed before the Irish 
fully ex to the view of this House, | peaple perceived that the owners of the 
and of the people of England, who, I am | representation, for it was then, too, private 
sorry to say, are either wholly ignorant of | property, were the only gainers; that the 
the transactions that have taken place in | natien had, only exchanged the direct le. 
that ill-fated country, or, what is worse, | galized control of the English parliament, 
have received a false account of them, | exercised at a trifling charge, for the in- 
pr with uncommon assiduity by | direct corrupt management of the British 
ministers and their agents. To remove | miaister, werked at an enormous cost; 
this prejudice, and to enable the House te | and that the system, always radically bed 
form an impartial opinion of the coaduct | was rendered still more vicious, by haldiag 
of oxinisters, it will be necessary to take | out a greater temptation to the parliament, 
groued as far back as the cause which } from the increased wages of corruption, 
gave rise to these events. At the cunclu- | to betray the interests of Ireland, whicly 
sion of the American war (a war under- | have unfortuaately, from a short-sighted 
taker precisely on the same principles as | poliey, been always thought incompatible 
that against France , out of 12,000 men, | with the interests of thie country. The 
composing the ing army of Ireland, | people were quickly convinced by the 
9,000 were transported across the Atlan- | multiplication of places, the appointment 
tic to fight the battles of England in Ame- | of monopolist natives to fil} them, the for- 
nica; and Ireland, left to herself, exhibit- | mation of @ national debt, the establiah-: 
ed the grand spectacle of avolunteer army, | ment of a national bank, wiich at first 
self-raised, self-paid, self-clothed, self- | pleased the vanity of the inconsiderate, 
armed, not subject to martial law, a de- | were, in fact, stores gathered from the 
bating army, choosing its own officers, | people, and swept into the granaries of 
canvassing public measures, submitting to | the English minister, te be distributed by 
no other articles of war than public opi- | the hands of his factor, kaewn by the name: 
nioa, to Ro other mutiny bill than private | of secretary to a lord lieutenant, for the: 
honour. Then, too, France threatened | purpose of corrupting the self-constituted 
invasion, but received no encouragement, | representative ; which supplies so to be 
beeause the people, though mal-treated, | distributed were so abundant, that the 
hoped the time of their deliverance was-| price of a seat for one election only, rose 
at hand, and. that an honest parliament, | from 800/. to 2,000J. in the Commons’ 
auch as they believed then sat, would re- | Houge, and in the Upper House, from: 
dress their grievances, which were listened | little or nothing to three, four, and five: 
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gratified by the sound of an independent | rock on which reform had hitherto split. 
parliament, found, to their cost, it was of ;} To effect this, some of the mest enlight- 


them the parliament was independent, and 
wholly dependent upon the will of the 
British cabinet. 

Thus deluded, the people of Ireland, 
taught by the eloquence of the late mi- 
mister, were convinced of the absolute ne- 
cessity of reform; and, as I have been 
told, and to the honour of those persons 
be # spoken, many of the proprietors of 
borceehe were convinced of that neccesity, 
and offered voluntarily to relinquish their 
wnconstitutional and usurped power. But 
the right hon. gentleman having in the 
mean time become prime minister of Eng- 
Jaed, strengthened by troops returned 
from America, and supported by a ma- 
jority of the owners of the representation, 
whose fortunes and whose families were 
male by thie system, resisted every move- 
* went towards that reform to which he be- 
fore led the way. But though the right 
hos. gentleman had changed his senti- 
ments with his situation, though he had 
suffered his interest to extinguish his prin- 
cipler, though he might have been very 
anxious to throw the veil of oblivion over 
the speeches of the thatched house 
orator ; those speeches, replete with com- 
mon sense and truth, had made too deep 
an impression to be easily effaced: on the 
contrary, the more rapid were his strides 
through the mire of corruption, the more 
deeply were his former sentiments en- 
graved on the minds of the people, whom 
every day’s experience more and more 

ed in the necessity of reform; to- 
wards the attainment of which desirable 
ead, considerable progress had been made, 
when it was suddenly arrested by those 
who, having monopolized the power of 
the country, were against every species 
of real and wholesome reform. Though 
the progress of reform was thus arrested, 
the principle was never for a moment 
abandoned ; and in this state of corruption 
on the part of the British minister, of 
bare-faced, unblushing venality on the 
part of the Irish parliament, and of anxi- 
oes hope and expectation on the part of 
the people, did things remain from the 
year 1783 tillthe year 1791, when the 
people determined to use every exertion 
to obtain a fair representation, which the 
right hon. gentleman had told them ought 
to be the express image of the people. 
To effect this purpose, it was necessary 
to embrace every description of persons, 
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ened and strenuous advocates of reform 
composed a test, conceived m the Gat 
terms: “ In the awful presence of God, 

‘s declare that I will, as far as im me lies, 
‘‘ endeavour to promote a brotherhood of 
‘¢ affection and union amongst Irishmen of 
“‘ every religious persuasion; and that I 
‘¢ will persevere m my endeavours to pro- 
‘* cure a full, equal, asd adequate repre- 
‘* sentation ef ail the people in Ireland in 
“ parliament.”” Thus the werk of recon- 
ciliation and union wes in rapid progress ; 
many societies of the coalesced sects, better 
known by the name of United Irishmen, 
were formed, and every thing wore an as- 
pect favourable to peace, mutual affection 
and reform. The parliament having itself, 
in 1793, taken ap the subject, seemed to 
evince so much firmness in the entertain- 
ment of it, that no fewer than eleven com- 
mittees of the House of Commons sat in 
the session of that year, for the purpose 
of taking the state of the representation 
into consideration. These were alarming 
measures ; Irishmen united were not to be 
endured; and the right hon. gentleman, 
who had studied reform, one may suppose, 
only with a view of learning the most effi- 
cacious mode of counteracting it, here 
took his stand, threw down the gauntlet 
of defiance to the Irish people, and com- 
manded the independent parliament to 
pass, not a resolution for reform, but the 
notorious Convention bill, the object of 
which was, to quash the united societies, 
and to prevent all political meetings. 
From this time the meetings which had 
hitherto been held openly were convened 
privately; became numerous in proportion 
to the means taken to obstruct them, and 
perseveringly maintained their principles 
of union andreform. Attempts at reform 
without union would not have alarmed: 
religious bigotry would have easily frus- 
trated them: it was the union of Irishmen 
that struck terror to the soul of ministers, 
because, by the disanion of the Protese 
tant, the Catholic and the Presbyterian, 
they were enabled to hold Ireland in w& 
state of abject slavery. Recourse theres 
fore was had to the disunion of the sects, 
and the papering and racking system was 
adopted, which expelled from their habi- 
tations thousands of families, by a process 
the most atrocious. A paper was pasted 
againet the doors of the cottages of the 
Catholicos commanding the inhabitants to 
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quit in five or ten days, and to proceed to 
the province of Connaught, or they 
should be sent to hell; and this was the 
revival, after a century, of that faction 
known under the name of Orange-men. 
These mandates not being at first com- 
plied with, the fanatics who had issued 
them repaired to the houses of the unfor- 
tunate Catholics, ousted the whole family, 
and racked and set fire to the miserable 
hovel and its contents. Such transactions 
could not fail to attract notice. Many of 
the authors of them were committed to 
prison; and his majesty’s attorney-general 
was sent to the theatre where these 
tragedies had been acted, to prosecute 
the offenders who were all acquitted, ex- 
cept one, and he was pardoned. After 
this farce, which served as a manifesto 
to every ruffian agent of government ; 
after such a pardon, which may be consi- 
dered as an act of outlawry against the 
whole Catholic body, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if those Catholics who had not 
yet been papered and racked, should, dread- 
ing @ repetition of the same system, and 
having no protection from law, proceed 
to deprive the Orange-men, who were the 
authorsof these proceedings, of theirarms, 
themselves having been kept disarmed. 
This proceeding answered the purpose 
of ministers; it afforded an opportunity 
of disuniting Irishmen of different persua- 
sions; of protecting one sect, and of 
stirring it up to take vengeance on the 
other, But as the ordinary forms of law 
were tedious and uncertain, they deter- 
mined to fling off the cumbrous load of 
statute, and let loose upon the people a 
deluded army, the officers of which were 
to serve as a magistracy, erected a mili- 
tary tribunal, where they sat, tried, 
sentenced, and condemned, without law, 
not a few individuals only, but whole 
tribes whom they hurried on _ board 
tenders. And this conspiracy of British 
ministers was not only indemnified, but an 
act was passed, in addition to: their former 
acts, empowering magistrates to commit, 
according to law, similar outrages to 
those they had before perpetrated contrary 
to law. And by the operation of this Jaw, 
which was not a dead letter, was the great 
body of an unarmed people put out of the 
protection of law, and consigned to the 
mercy of a licentious army. Thus having 
committed the parliament against the 
people, Ireland was invaded, upon pretence 
of supporting that parliament with troops 
of all descriptions, Scotch Fencibles, 
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English Fencibles, Ancient British, Hes- 
sians, and Hanoverians, were all let loose 
upon the people, committed such abomi- 
nations of plunder, arson, rape, and 
massacre, that the whole island groaned 
beneath the weight. To the executive, 
backed by these auxiliaries, the parliament 
surrendered the country, and abolished 
the small remnant of law; and upon the 
representation of martial magistrates, that 
the country was in a state of disturbance, 
or likely to become so, martial law, as it 
was Called, was set up, or rather all law was 
pulled down. Under cover of this, pri« 
vate enemies were proscribed in the name 
of public justice, all Ireland was proclaimed, 
and military execution closed the scene. 
Such was the state of the army, halloed 
on by ministers upon the people, that 
Abercromby, when placed at the head of 
it, declared it was formidable to every one 
except the enemy. When he accepted 
that appointment, little did he imagine 
the first order he should be required to 
issue would be for the distribution of .the 
army at free quarters upon the people. | 
And little did ministers, who dared to 
make that requisition, know of the good 
and gallant Abercromby ; he wasa soldier 
of honour, andhad embraced the profession 
of arms, when the duty of a British officer 
was, to protect the lives of his fellow 
citizens, to contend against the foreign 
enemy, to soften the horrors of war by 
keeping those under his command withia 
the strict bounds of discipline, and due 
subordination; instructing them not to 
practise cruelties, or shed unnecessary 
blood. These were the maxime Aber- 
cromby had learned; these he taught; 
these he practised: he disdained to be 
made the instrument of such a minister, 
for such a purpose, and resigned his 
appointment to an army of which he was 
pot allowed the command. More compli- 
ance was easily found in those who 
succeeded the virtuous Abercromby; and 
the pack unkennelled, flushed in blood, 
prowled at free quarters over the face of 
the land, the object of which was, as 
avowed, to drive the people into premature 
insurrection. Still the people forbore to 
rise: a more active stimulus was em- 
ployed; torture was introduced; triangles 
were erected in the very court yard of the 
vice regal palace; the cries and groans of 
the tortured assailed the ears of the 
viceroy, and as he rode through the gates 
of his castle, his horse’s hoofs were bathed 


in the blood of the people. At length the 
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unarmed people rose; thousands were 
killed in the field a battle, where 
no prisoners were made, no quarter 
given; and thousands were barbercuily 
butchered afterwards in their huts, and in 
the fields. It was after the battle was over, 
that the horrors of war began. The 
excesses of the people I will not stop to 
consider ; they are equally the disgrace of 
the government; suffice it to say, the 
worst passions of the human soul were 
called forth on every side: in the dread- 
ful catalogue of crimes committed b 
the ministers and people, the people 
however have not to answer for the 
violation of women, or torture of men. 
The insurrection (an unequivocal proof 
o the minister of the cordial hatred of the 
ople for their liament), being put 
Seer the time ean aveived for the coe 
cee of his original design; and, as he 
ad before conspired with the parliament 
against the people, he was now to conspire 
with the army against the parliament. That 
army which the Irish parliament foolishly 
imagined had invaded Ireland for the pro- 
tection of its political power, was now to be 
turned against the parliament for its politi- 
cal extinction ; that parliament upon which 
the minister was wont to lavish praises for 
its firmness, wisdom, and magnanimity ; 
that independent parliament, which he 
said had by its energy preserved Ireland 
to the British empire; that parliament, 
which never ceased to revile and libel the 
Irish people, was now in its turn to be 
stigmatised; to be represented, by its 
former panegyrist, as a corrupt assembly, 
full of provincial ignorance, local preju- 
dice, ungovernable passions, incompetent 
to legislate for that country: it had 
brought the nation, he said, to the brink 
of a precipice, and had endangered the 
British coonexion itself. And all these 
acts which I have related, to the commis- 
sion of which: it had been excited by 
ministers, and which are recorded in blood 
in the chronicles of Ireland, were now 
ae as evidence of its guilt. And 
aving given these acts in evidence, 
the minister put the parliament to the 
torture, as it had tortured the ple, 
to confess. It did confess, and he sen- 
tenced the self-convicted traitor to die 
by its own felonious hand. And this act 
of compelled political suicide, he called 
their assent to a union. To effect this 
revolution was the Irish parliament excited 
by ministers to declare war against the 
people, and to wage that war in a manner 
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thebare recollection of which makeshuma- 
nity shudder. 
ir, I have gone #o much into this de- 
tail, because it has been asserted, that 
Irish union and reform were generated by 
the French revolution ; that the principle 
was a French principle; a new doctrine 
created by the French war. But facts 
speak for themselves, and every fact speaks 
the reverse of this assertion. The neces- 
sity of reform was felt by the Irish people 
during the American war. The motives 
to reform were strengthened by the rea- 
soning and eloquence of the right hon. 
gentleman himself, before he became mi- 
nister, and by the Letter of the duke of 
Richmond, before he was appointed mas- 
ter-general of the ordnance, to colonel 
Sharman, chairman of the celebrated meet- 
ing of the Irish volunteers at Dungannon, 
convened for the express purpose of re- 
form. The question was again and again 
discussed in the House of Commons itself; 
and occupied the attention of all Ireland 
ten years before the French revolution. 
And what produced it? The very con- 
stitution of that parliament; representa- 
tives of their own Property, and owners 
of the representation, plundering the na- 
tion ; its matchless venality and corrup- 
tion; its uniformly betraying the interests 
of Ireland to the British cabinet; its re- 
sistance to the moderate, just demands of 
the people. These were the reasons, 
growing out of the system and organiza- 
tion itself, that impressed on the minds of 
the people of Ireland the absolute neces- 
sity of reform. And who can deny those 
reasons to have been just?) Their House 
of Commons has been proved to be ee 
property; it has been ae for, bought 
and sold, and the bills for the purchase- 
money now lie upon your table. But 
the right hon. gentleman himself saw the 
necessity of reforming this corrupt and in- 
competent parliament. The people of Ire- 
land and the minister only differed as to the 
species of reform. They were of opinion, 
at a native resident parliament, having 
the same feelings and the same interest 
with the people, and not representing 
their own private property; they were of 
Opinion, that this was the true character 
of a constitutional House of Commons. 
But the right hon. gentleman, formerly the 
great reformer, was now of opinion, that 
a foreign parliament, composed of men, 
between whom and the penne there 
existed no sympathy, no identity of in- 
terests, ignorant and regardless of: their 
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wishes, wants, and character, receiving 
information of that people through the 
medium of thoge very persone whom he 
represented as so full of prejudice, local 
animosity, heat and pession, as not to be 
fit to govern Ireland. This is the species 
of reform, according to the right hon. 
geatieman’s opinion now, best suited to the 
people of that country; and to project 
this species of reform, projected by him 
at the time of the regency, has he strode 
over mountains of carcases, and waded 
through oceans of blood. 

_ Thus, then, have ministers, though 
they have failed in their foreign objects, 
been far from being altogether unsuccess- 
ful. Though they have failed in their at- 
tempt to conquer France, they have made 
a shameful conquest of the rights and 
liberties of England. They have flogged, 
tortured, and massacred the people of 
Ireland. They have bought the repre- 
sentation of that country, and made a 
complete revolution in the representation 
of this. This is their indemnity for the 
past, and security for the future. This 
compensates for every other disgrace, 
failure, and disaster. This is the reform 
which the right hon. gentleman pro- 
mised us. He did indeed formerly pro- 
mise us a hundred knights; but he did 
not at that time tell us he would bring 
them from Ireland. 

Sir, when I reflect upon the enormities 
which have been committed in that coun- 
try, I really feel ashamed of my species— 
ashamed of being aman! but when I con- 
sider that they have been supported by 
English power, | feel ashamed of my 
country. Whea I recollect that a British 
minister, in a British House of Commons, 
has dared to vindicate the use of torture, 
which even the Inquisition has at length, 
through shame, abandoned, the last of 
infamies seems to be an Englishman. The 
bloody monster Robespierre, who only 
inflicted death upon his victima, appears, 
by a comparison with him, to be an angel 
of mercy. No Sicilian tyrant, not one, 
nor all the twelve Caesars together, none 
of the monsters who have hitherto a 
peared in human shape, and been held 
up to, and inherited the execration of 
mankind, ever exceeded the eruelties 
else under the late ministers, which 

ave covered Ireland with blood, and 
England with infamy and diagrace. 
_ Ad can we permit this to be washed 
in Lethe and forgotten? Is not the time 
yet arrived, or is there no time for inquiry 
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into such unprecedented conduct? And 
shall we allow ministers, by a miserable 
juggle and sham change of administration 
amongst their own creatures and partisans, 
to escape anquestioned? and the people 
of England and Ireland to be disgraced 
abroad and ensiaved at home? Hitherto, 
failure abroad, and unconstitutional acts 
at home, have been deemed goou parlia- 
mentary grounds of inquiry. It is high 
time to inquire into, and have defined, the 
real object of the late war. It is fit to 
dap hae if such @ peace as the present is 

e and honourable, why negotiation even 
was rejected before. 

But, Sir, the whole situation of the 
country, external and internal (the latter 
infinitely more important), demands im- 
mediate inquiry. The scandalous impri- 
sonments, the cruel tortures, the disaftec- 
tion of Ireland, the distresses of the people 
of England, the monstrous corruptions, 
profligate expenditure, prisons, courts of 
justice (all the productions of that wicked 
administration ), all cry aloud for inquiry. 

This, Sir, is a melancholy picture of 
the situation of this country. A situation 
in many respects similar to that in which 
it stood at the end of the American war. 
At that time, the country was threatened 
with dangers unprecedented before, though 
trifling in comparison with the dangers 
and difficulties that threaten us now. Then 
too, a8 now, and as is natural after a 
wicked and unsuccessful war, there was, 
apparently, a division and difference of 
opinion amongst ministers; of whom the 
right hon. gentleman gave the following 
description : — “ There is only one thing,” 
said he, “ in which they seem to agree, 
in their resolution to destroy the empire 
they were called upon to save; and this, 
I fear, they will accomplish before the in- 
dignation of a great and suffering people 
shal] fall upon their heads in the punish- 
ment they deserve. May God grant that 

unishment be not so long delayed, as to 
involve within it a great and innocent ta- 
mily, who, though they can have had no 
share in the guilt, may, and most likely 
wil, be doomed to suffer the conse- 
quences!”* So said the right hon. gentle 
taan then. So say lI now. At that time, 
he unquestionably, in my mind, spoke 
the language of patriotism and truth, and 
met with that support from the people of 
England, which that language undoubtedly 
deserved. And what was that language? 


* See vol. 22, p. 845. 
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- Justice for the past, by the punishment 
of those wicked ministers who had carried 
on that detestable war; and security to 
the people in future for their rights and 
liberties, by the only means by which 
justice and freedom can be secured to any 
nation upen earth—a fair representation 
of the people in parliament. That opi- 
nion of his, which was good then, is goed 
now, or rather better now, confirmed as 
it ie by woful experience. He then fore- 
told the evils that weuld inevitably follow, 
Hf the course he then recommended was 
not pursued. He then said, and ssid 
truly, that ne honest man could serve the 
eountry under so corrupt a system of re- 
presentation; that if an administration 
was formed of the ablest and honeetest 
men, with such a system of representa- 
tion, they eould not enly do no good, 
but even with all their exertions, and all 
their endeavours, it would be impossible 
for them to avoid a recurrence of similar 
or greater misfortunes. The right hon. 
gentleman foretold all this, and ie now in 
the singular predicament of being at once 
the teacher and example of the truth of 
his own doctrine. The right hon. gentle- 
man, however, did not foretel us the full 
extent of the evils we were to endure. 
He only told us the evils that could not 
be avoided, even by an administration 
composed of the wisest and best men in 
the country. He did not tell us what 
himself could do. He did not tell us the 
extent of the calamities we were to suffer 
under an administration composed of the 
worst men in the country; under an ad- 
ministration, of which himself was the 
head, in conjunction with those very men 
whom he had before held up as the wick- 
edest men in the country, and as fit ob- 
jects of publie indignation and publie 
vengeance. ‘hose evils we now feel; 
and I now tell the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as he ‘old: them at the close 
of the American war, that they have no 
choice between ruin and reform. I call 
upon the gentlemen of Great Britain and 
Ireland to stand forward at length in de- 
fenee of the rights of the people at large. 
This is their natural position, the post of 
interest as well as honour; and let us all, 
before it becomes too late, set about re- 
ferming those abuses which disgust the 
country, and weigh the people to the 
eerth. Consider, our next war with 
France will probably be carried on in 
Great Britain; and if you wish for energy 
aad exertion, you must rot be out of love 
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with democracy. If you want virtue, you 
must give it motives. If your want pa- 
triotism, you must afford a patria, by a 
fair government, embracing and taking 
in the people, by restoring to the people 
their rights, and giving them security for 
their enjoyment, by a fair representation 
in this House. Thus, by uniting all classes 
in one common interest, you may 

the power of France, aggrandized as she 
is; or of the world, could it be placed in 
one giant arm: and, what is more, you 
may defy wicked, corrupt, and profligate 
ministers. 

Sir, I are only an humble imitator of 
the right hon. gentleman. I follow the 
eonduct he pursued at the end of the 
American war. His advice to the nation 
at the end of that war was wise, and, had 
it been fellowed, would have prevented 
the calamities of this. I now require oa 
the part of the people, that justice which 
he then demanded. F demand inquiry, 
in order that panishment should follow 
guilt, as an example to ministers here- 
after, and as the previous and neces- 
sary step to reform, which can alone 
secure the people in future. Sir, I have 
now performed my duty to the people, 
to the utmost of my power; and I have 
only to say, that if, after a war the most 
burthensome, bloody, and calamitous, this 
cuuntry ever was engaged in, ending in a 
peace which places it in a situation critical 
and perilous beyond all former example ; 
if after the most flagrant and daring vio- 
lation of the laws and constitution, no in- 
quiry shall be granted into the conduct of 
those who have been intrusted with the 
administration, I shall indeed believe, that 
the destinies of France (a term much used 
of Jate in this House ) do lead that country 
to universal empire, and this to be en- 
slaved and destroyed by a set of the most 
rash, wieked, and unwise men that ever 
were entrusted with the affairs of a great 
Ration. I therefore move, * That this 
House will resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, to inquire 
into the conduct of the late Administra- 
tion both at home and abroad during the 
war.”” 

Mr. Sturt seconded the motion. 

Earl Zemple felt that an apology wag 
due to the House, for taking notice of a 

eech, the most extravagant, be believed 
that ever was uttered within those walls. 
A speech with more of assumption and 
less of proof, never, he believed, was spo- 


ken—a speech fraught with arguments 
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(if arguments they could be called), 
which, though repeatedly urged year 
after year, and as often refuted, yet which, 
whenever they were offered, ought not to 
be suffered to pass unanswered. The hon. 
baronet’s avowed object was, an inquiry 
into the conduct of thelate administration, 
against whom he levelled the most un- 
qualified abuse ; but, notwithstanding the 
asperities thus cast on them, their conduct 
would bear the strictest examination. 
The hon. baronet had endeavoured to blend 
the measures of the former administration 
with those of the present ; but in relation 
to the war, they ought to be kept distinct 
and separate. The present was not the 
fit opportunity for discussing the merits 
of the ; and the measures of the 
war could only be discussed with reference 
to the administration when they went out 
of office in 1801 ; and whether they had 
acted in the conduct of the war in a manner 
justifiable or not, he thought the hon. baro- 
net had completely failed in the proof of 
the charges which he urged against them. 
Before the hon. baronet proceeded to the 
accusation of his majesty's late ministers, 
for entering upon, and following up the war, 
he should first have called upon the House 
to rescind those resolutions by which their 
approbation was repeatedly expressed, 
year after year, to those measures so 
strenuously condemned by the hon. baro- 
net; but to this the hon. baronet would 
find it no easy task to persuade the 
House. Lord Temple then entered ge- 
nerally into a defence of the late adminis- 
tration, and argued, that it had been re- 
tedly shown, that France, and not 
ngland, first commenced hostilities, but 
that, though this country did not begin, 
the aggressive conduct of France was 
such as must have forced us to commence 
hostilities, if France had not taken the 
lead. The hon. baronet had said, that we 
had failed in the objects of the war; but 
this he denied. The true object of the 
war was, to repel Jacobinical politics, and 
the attempts made by the intrigues of 
France to overturn all constitutions and 
governments, and particularly our own; 
and in both we Pad completely suc- 
ceeded. We had protected our own co- 
lonies, and captured those of the enemy. 
We had been completely victorious in the 
East ; and the exploits of our fleets and 
armies, so far as they depended upon his 
majesty’s late ministers, had been every- 
where honourable to the British name. 
If the hon. baronet was mistaken in his 
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assertion, as to the tnotives, conduct, and 
consequences of the war, he was not less 
so in his description of the British consti- 
tution, which, so far from being of that 
stubborn and immutable nature under all 
exigencies, as the hon. baronet would in- 
sist, happily admitted of contraction or 
expansion, according to the exigencies of 
times and occasions ; and could, on many 
occasions, derive strength from placing 
strong measures in the power of the exe- 
cutive. The hon. baronet'’s speech, fraught 
as it was with violence, and assertion un- 
supported by fact, might serve the purpose 
of a tavern haranguc. His clamour about 
bastiles and arbitrary imprisonments was 
well calculated to rouse the spirit of a 
mob, and excite to popular commotion, 
but was ill fitted to the decorum or dignity 
of that House. The cry of No Bastile! 
was the artifice of those who first excited 
to the late revolution the people of Paris. 
They were told, that when that fortress was 
razed, their liberties would be secure. 
But what was tlie proof on its demolition ? 
why that one solitary prisoner only was 
confined in it ; and what the result? why 
so far was liberty from being secured by 
the demolition ob the Bastile, that every. 
church became a prison under the tyrann 
of the revolters. His lordship next ad- 
verted to the affairs of Ireland, and vindi- 
cated the conduct of the friends of 
government in this country, by stating the 
apparent symptoms of revolutionary spirit 
which were so strong in that country, and 
the declarations contained in the procla- 
mations prepared by the Sheares, and the 
other leaders of the rebellion, to give no - 
uarter to those who should oppose them. | 
he imprisonment of suspected persons in. 
this country was another topic for the 
hon. baronet’s declamation; but he verily 
believed, that if the twenty-six friends of. 
the people, so much the object of the hon- 
baronets commiseration, had not been. 
imprisoned, this country would have gone 
very near to be pushed intocommotion and , 
bloodshed. The hon. baronet’s wish seemed 
to be, to impress the House with an idea, 
that, from the conclusion of the American 
war, the object of the Irish malcontents 
was only a parliamentary reform ; but if 
the hon. baronet would only advert to the 
declaration made by Arthur O'Connor, . 
the principal Icader of the Irish rebellion, | 
and of whose constitutional principles the 
hon. baronet at one time thought so highly 
he would find the idea of parliamentary. 
reform laughed at as a mere joke, and; 
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that nothing short of revolution and a re- 
public was their real object. With respect 
to our perseverance in the war. with 
France, and the repeated failure of over- 
tures set on foot for the restoration of 
ce, his majesty’s ministers were equally 
lameless, and their conduct had been re- 
peatedly approved by parliament. Negotia- 
tions on our part were never deferred, nor 
declined, but when the fugacity of osten- 
sible power in the men who, from time to 
time, composed the revolutionary govern- 
ment of France, left no security whatever 
for the observance of any treaty, or the 
permanence of any peace which could be 
concluded. The last overtures at Lisle, 
on the ground of pacific negotiation, was 
for a naval armistice, which must have 
allowed to France the power of recruiting 
her navy, and left this country at the 
mercy of the naval coalition since at- 
tempted to be formed against her; but 
such a proposition could only be listened 
to with indignation. Parliament and the 
country at large with one voice approved 
the rejection of overtures on such a 
ground, and the result had eminent] 
justified our refusal. When Buonaparte, 
with a rash and despotic hand, seized on 
the reins of government, and proposed 
overtures of peace, his majesty’s ministers 
had too fresh in their recollection the 
short lived power of his predecessors, to 
warrant them in the hope that any peace 
suddenly concluded with him promised 
greater permanence. But when the people 
of France, tired of the horrors of the 
revolutionary conflict that had long torn 
their country, agreed to confirm his 
government, and such a degree of stability 


seemed to attach to it, as warranted a re- | 


liance upon a treaty of peace concluded 
with France, under his direction, over- 
tures were accepted. He was one of 
those who did not approve the terms of 
the peace ; yet it was pretty plain, that the 
dence of his majesty’s present minis- 
ters, whoconcluded the peace, was seconded 
by the confidence of the country, as was 
vious from the promptitude of negotia- 
ting a loan for 25,000,000/. on terms 
larly advantageous to the public. 
is was a true criterion that our wealth 
remained unimpaired. The hon. baronet, 
(continued the noble lord), has charged 
ministers with having abandoned the 
income tax, as being inefficacious and dis- 
raceful to the country. It was a tax 
institated for the prosecution of the war ; 
and while it lasted, I never wished it to be 
(VOL, XXXVI] 
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relinquished. I consider it as the salvation 
of the country, by calling forth the energy 
and the resources of the people. Asa war 
tax, [hope and trust, if any cause should 
arise to call for extraordinary exertion, 
that it will be again brought forward, be- 
cause I think it well calculated for that 
purpose. The hon. baronet has denomi- 
nated it a cruel and oppressive measure ; 
but he will recollect, that it originated 
with the city of London. It was called 
for by the city, and by the commercial 
men, who brought it before parliament 
for its approbation. As to the conduct 
of a dear and noble relation of mine (lord 
rene at the time to which the hon. 
baronet alludes, I shall say none but I 
do, from the bottom of my heart, believe, 
that to the wise and upright. conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) we owe 
every blessing which we now enjoy, and 
the privilege of sitting here. The country 
has borne witness to his abilities, and pos- 
terity will do justice to his memory. Iam 
convinced, that to be the object of the 
calumny of the hon. baronet and his 
friends, and of their slanderous rancour, 


-is the proudest boast of his heart, satisfied 


as he must be of having well earned the 
gratitude and praise of his countrymen. 
On these grounds, I shall give my decided 
dissent to the motion. oe 
_ Mr. Archdall begged to acknowledge 
the compliments which the hon. baronet 
had paid to the parliament of Ireland, as 
a cruel, and even as a suicidal body of 
men ; as one of them, he would assure the 
hon. baronet, that they received ail his 
compliments with the most sovereign 
acquiescence. As to the ministerial war- 
fare levied against Ireland, it consisted in 
acts of concession, from the commence- 
ment of the war to the union of the par- 
liaments—acts of repeated concession and 
disappointed conciliation. He then men- 
tioned the different popular acts passed 
there, particularly the militia bill, to which 
he said Ireland chiefly owed its preserva- 
tion at this moment; but which was not 
what the hon. baronet had recommended, 
a debating army ; and the Roman Catholic 
bill, of which the Catholics had expressed 
an opinion, by publishing, that they should 
for ever remember with the most lively 
gratitude, the benefits which they had re- 
ceived during the earl of Westmorland’s 
administration: all this war of ministry, 
the Irish people had happily survived, and 
found they were existing very well with 
them; yet lord Westmoreland was one of 
[2 M] 
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that ministry, under whose government 
more good laws had been made for Ire- 
Jand, than in all the governments of all 
the lords lieutenant, from lord Wentworth 
down to lord Wentworth Fitzwilliam. 
After mentioning this last nobleman with 
great respect, he said, the next govern- 
ment was a government of self-defence ; 
it was assailed by rebellion and civil war, 
and was obliged to repel force by force. 
Could the hon. baronet say, that commo- 
tion should go so far, and no farther, and 
that the hand which might raise a storm 
could be sure to allay it? As to the free- 
yee han of the army, he should not 

efend nor blame it. All he should say 
was, that it was not an act of the late 
ministry, but of the regretted character 
who was then the commander-in-chief, sir 
Ralph Abercromby. The House would de- 
termine what aggressions the late ministry 
had eeaaiiat against the constitution, 
when they considered the union with Ire- 
jand—a measure,which, he trusted, would 
transmit to the latest posterity their names, 
as the best protectors of an united empire. 
He would close what he had to say with 


adverting for.a moment to the right hon.. 


gentleman who had been at the head of 
that ministry, against whom the motion 
was particularly directed ; he adverted to 
that gentleman with those sensations which 
Inferior minds must feel when they con- 
template an object so far above them; but 
if after a long ministerial life of difficulties, 
which could only be exceeded by the spirit 
which surmounted them; if, after years 
of unceasing exertions and undiminished 
popularity, he chose to rest from the ser- 
vice of a crown which he had asserted, 
and a country which he had saved, rich 
at least in the consciousness of his cha- 
racter, and the patriotism of his labours ; 
if after this some one should come forward 
to criminate his merits in the parliament 
which had witnessed them, even he would 
presume to speak what the right hon. gen- 
tleman need not condescend to speak for 
himself—that to this House it would be 
enough to say, as his illustrious father 
said before him, ‘* You know these hands 
are clean ;” and to his accuser it would 
not be too much to Say, 


*‘ Disce, puer, virtutem cx me, verumque 
laborem, 
Fortunain ab aliis ”——— 


Mr. Jones said, it had been observed 
by the noble earl, that the speech of the 
hon. baronet was full of assumption with- 
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out proof; but of all the speeches he had 
ever heard, the speech of the noble earl 
was of that very description. It was not 
easy to sit silent after hearing the pane- 
gyric which the noble earl had uttered in 
defence of his majesty’s late ministers, 
and of the whole of theirmeasures. Among 
other subjects of encomium was the ine 
come tax, which the noble earl expressed 
his hope would always be adopted as a 
war tax in any future contest. But a tax 
so detestable, he hoped would never again 
be adopted. By the blessing of God, he 
would bring forward a question, the deci- 
sion upon which, he hoped, would brand 
this tax with some mark of eternal infamy. 
Was any man prepared to say, that an 
inquiry should not be instituted into the 
conduct of a ministry, who had dilapi- 
dated 258 millions of the public money, 
granted 583 pensions, and created 95 
pect If inquiry was resisted, the par- 
lament of this country would soon be 
laced in the situation in which the hon. 
beranet had described the parliament of 
Ireland to have been; it would be com- 
pelled to commit an act of suicidal justice. 
Lord Belgrave thought the motion of 
the hon. baronet should be converted into 
@ practical compliment to his majesty’s 
late ministers. He should say little with 
respect to the argument of the hon. 
baronet ; but it appeared to him that, with 
the sehtiments which actuated his mind, 
he ought to have proposed certain resolu-- 
tions for the purpose of grounding on 
them an impeachment. The hon. bda- 
ronet had not, however, been contented 
with censuring the conduct of the late 
ministers, but the present ministers, the 
parliament, the judges, the police magis- 
trates, the governor of Cold Bath-fields 
rison, as well as other persons, had come 
in for a share of the censure. It was well 
that the speech of the hon. baronet had 
been made in that House; had it been 
made elsewhere, at least so far as it ree 
garded the judges, it must have been 
treated with contempt, or prosecuted as 
a libel. He had been a member of the 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
economy of Cold Bath-fields prison, and 
he would confidently assert, that the mo- 
ment the least remonstrance was made on 
the part of the prisoners, the strictest in- 
vestigation was set on foot by government, 
and immediate relief, if necessary, afforded. 
He could not but think that governor 
Aris had been harshly treated in some 
speeches made in that House; for no in- 
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dividual had complained of oppression, 
except some of the mutineers.e—Had the 
hon. baronet simply proposed the motion, 
he would not have moved any amendment, 
but as the hon. baronet had coupled it with 
a speech containing the strongest censure, 
he thought the House should express its 
decided opinion as to the conduct of the 
late ministers, to whom the country was, 
in his opinion, indebted for its salvation. 
He would, by way of amendment, ac- 
cordingly propose, that all the words, 
after the word “ that,’’ should be omitted ; 
and that in the room of them should be 
inserted the words, “ the thanks of this 
House be given to his majesty’s late 
ministers, for their wise and salutary 
conduct throughout the late war, by 
which they have maintained the national 
honour, and preserved the constitution.” 

The Speaker said, that such an amend- 
ment was certainly consistent with the 
forms of parliament, but was extremely 
unusual. 

Mr. Pstt said, he would not offer one 
word on the original motion, but he hoped 
he might be allowed to suggest, that the 
amendment proposed by his noble friend, 
though within the letter of the order 
of the House, was certainly against 
the general course of proceeding; and 
therefore it appeared to him better not 
to proceed on the amendment. The 
House had met with.a vague and imperfect 
Notice of some motion to be levelled 
against the late administration, but with 
no knowledge of the particular points of 
that motion, which manifested, as he 
thought, a want of that accommodation 
which the House at jeast might have ex- 
pected. But his noble friend would 
recollect, that ag to the amendment, 
there had been no notice whatever ; it 
at would therefore be an unusual course 
to pursue the amendment which his noble 
friend was inclined to propose ; he hoped 
therefore, for the sake of the House, and 
of those to whom the amendment re- 
lated, that he would not now bring it 
forward. 

Lord Belgrave said, he should not have 
moved the amendment, had it not been 
for the speech of the.hon. baronet; but 
after such a violent speech, it was neces- 
sary for him, in a manly manner, to ex- 
press his opinion. He would, however, 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. Edison said, he was convinced the 
House was not to be led astray by ‘sound 


and fury signifying nothing.” No sais 
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had been brought forward in support of 
the motion which could induce a grand 
jury to put a man on his trial. He had 
heard much of Bastiles and Cold Bath- 
fields, but he could not discover that any 
abuse of power existed. The motion ap- 
peared to him to be more directed against 
the majority of that House than against 
ministers; but he had always understood 
that the majority ought to govern the 
minority. The motion was brought for- 
ward at the very moment of peace, when, 
whilst the hon. baronet was asserting the 
country to be ruined, the people were 
displaying the greatest confidence in its 
resources. 

Mr. Bouverie expressed his approbation 
of the motion. During the late contest 
much had been promised, but little had 
been performed. It was the indisputable 
right of the public to inquire bow their 
aflairs had been conducted during a con- 
test in which so much blood and treasure 
had been expended, and it was the object 
of the motion to institute such an inquiry. 
If on the result of this inquiry ministers 
should appear to have acted for the public 
good, they would, no doubt, receive a 
proper tribute of approbation; and if the 
contrary should turn out to be the case, 
it was but just that they should meet the 
punishment they deserved. 

Sir R. Buxton opposed the motion. 
He thought that, instead of gaining no- 
thing by the war, we had gained our ob- 
ject. He admitted that the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act was in some degree 
an infringement of the liberty of the 
subject ; but the question was, whether 
that liberty was not to give way for a time 
to the safety of the country? There 
never was a war accompanied by rebellion, 
in which so few persons had suffered. It 
was surely better to pass a few temporary 
acts as a preventive, than to bring a 
number of persons to condign punishment. 

Mr. Alexander said, that the speech of 
the hon. baronet was a charge of unqua- 
lified corruption on the parliament, and 
on the late ministers as the agents of that 
corruption. Nothing had been thrown out 
against those ministers which did not eme 
brace the Jegislature and the government, 
and which did not equally tend to cast 
contempt upon all those persons by whona 
the government must be administered. 

Sir W. Elford said, he had attended to 
the speech of the hon. baronet, and not one 
syllable in it appeared to him to apply to 
the late administration : the strictures were 
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all censures on the paseo for enact- 
ing those laws of which the hon. baronet 
had complained, and for supporting the 
war, and the other measures of that ad- 
ministration; and the latter part of his 
speech was a gross libel on the late Irish 
parliament, and a tender apology for the 
Irish rebels. He was so fully convinced 
of the merits of those who were the ob- 
jects of the motion, that he wished the 
forms of the House would admit of the 
‘motion of thanks proposed by the noble 
Jord being now made. He had long 
thought, that considering the unparalleled 
obligations which this country owed to 
his majesty’s late ministers, some active 
sag of its gratitude ought long ago to 

ave been manifested. When he saw thoge 
zight hon. gentlemen retiring from office, 
not with what used to be called emphati- 
‘cally ministerial fortunes, not with that 
independence which their great talents 
would have procured for them, had they 
- been exercised in any other way than in 
the service of their country, he should 
ever consider it as an eternal disgrace to 
the country, and to the House in parti- 
cular, that-no one had, before this time, 
moved an humble address to his majesty, 
to implore him to bestow some signal mark 
of his royal bounty on those gentlemen, 


which that House would make good. 
The House divided : 
Tellers. 
YEAS Mr. Alderman Combe { sc 
The Earl Temple - - 
nore 1 sit William Elford - i a 
Belgrave then gave notice of his intention 
to bring forward, after the recess, a mo- 
tion of thanks to the late administration. 


Sir Francis Burdett - 
So it passed in the negative. Lord 


Debate in the Commons on the Militia 
Bill.) Mr. Secretary Yorke said, he rose 
to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend and consolidate the militia laws, 
and to augment the number ofthe militia. 
His majesty’s ministers had. thought it ne- 
cessary, at the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty, to pay every attention to the de- 
fensive system of the country. He en- 
tirely agreed with what had been observed 
on a late occasion, that peace was to be 
preserved by a mixture of conciliation and 
firmness. No principle could be more 
wise than this; but the benefit of it could 
only be derived from placing the country 
40.a proper posture of defence. This was 


at the head of that department. 


‘of the militia. 


the count 
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never more necessary than at present, 
when our nearest and most formidable 
neighbour had received a considerable ac- 
cession of power, and when the principle 
of her government was essentially military. 
With these views, it was the intention of 
his majesty’s confidential servants in the 
first place to put the navy in a good state ; 
the establishment would not only be cone 
ducted with the strictest economy, but 
kept up in the very best manner. He 
was perfectly sure there was the same 
disposition in ministers to turn their at- 
tention to the ordnance. With respect 
to the army, it stood higher now than at 
any former period of the war. He was. 
ee that every thing which could 
e done in that branch of the service was 
to be expected from the illustrious prince 
It al- 
ways appeared to him, however, that it 
was impossible to come to any definitive 
arrangement with respect to the army on 
a peace establishment, till the number and 
organization of the militia was concluded 
upon. This country was assailable in 
many points; and it was impossible to 
maintain a regular army equivalent to the 
defence of those points, without an enor- 
mous expense. It was therefore thought 
expedient, upon constitutional grounds, 
and those of economy, to propose an in- 
crease of the militia. The points to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House were, the formation of the militia 
laws, and the augmentation of the number 
ith respect to the for- 
mer, he wished to take, as his basis, the act 
of the 26th of his present majesty ; and as, 
since that period, not less than twelve acts 
had been passed relative to the militia of 
England, and five for Scotland, it was his 
intention to propose the consolidation of 
these laws, with such amendments as 
should appear necessary. With respect 
to the augmentation of the militia, it ap- 
peared to him never to have been suffi- . 
cient in point of number. In the Ameri- 
can war it was found necessary to aug- 
ment the militia, then consisting of 32,000 
men, by an additional 10,000. During 
the present war, in 1794, it was found ne- 
cessary to augment the militia in the same 
way; afterwards, when the danger of 
increased, the militia was 
again considerably augmented, the whole 
amounting to 90,000 men. Every gen- 
tleman must see that to have recourse, on 
the emergency of the moment, to the mea- 
sure of increasing the militia, must inter- 
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fere with the regular service; while that 
increase could not, at such a moment, be 
effected without a considerable expense, 
and the ultimate effect of the measure 
svould be much weakened. It appeared 
to him, therefore that the defence of the 
country ought to be taken upon a system 
of peace, leaving as little as possible to the 
emergency of the moment. He thought, 
that from the extent of the island of Great 
Britain, and the number of points which 
required to be defended, pine 4 every al- 
Jowance for the co-operation of the navy, 
this powerfal island ought to be able to 
put under arms, at the commencement of 
a war, for the purpose of defence, 100,000 
men. He thought also, that we ought to 
be able, at such a moment, to lay our 
hands on 70,000 militia. In the northern 
part of the island, it was his intention to 
propose, that there should be a militia of 
from 10,000 to ]2,000 men. It would be 
observed, that Scotland -had, till of late 
hile produced no militia, though she 
ad sent forth many hardy and excellent 
soldiers. It became a question, whether 
it would be most advisable to enrol the 
whole of the 60,000 men, of which it was 
proposed the militia should consist in 
England, at once, or to enrol only a part, 
and to enable his majesty to enrol the re- 
mainder in the hour of danger. The 
greatest advantages would result to the 
country from thus having 70,000 men with 
arms in their hands, ready in the moment 
of danger; and the expense would be 
comparatively small; as, from the best 
calculation he could make, it would not 
amount to more than 230,000/. for the mi- 
litia of England, including the whole ex- 
pense of officers and men. This expense, 
would, however, be lessened, if 40,000 
men were raised in England, and 9,000 in 
Scotland ; and his majesty was empowered 

to raise, by proclamation, the remainin 
20,000 in England, and 3,000 in Scotland, 
making a communication of the circum- 
stance to parliament. By these means, 
the militia would be much better filled up 
than it could possibly be by raising a great 
number on the emergency of the moment. 
With respect to the amendments that he 
intended to prepoee in the existing regu- 
lations, they would embrace the following 
objects: the powers of lieutenants—the 
specified quota—the mode of inrolment— 
substitutes —the organization of -the regi- 
ments—the formation of the regimental 
stafl—the training, exercising, and em- 
bodying of them. He should state the 
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general outline. With respect to the 
powers of the lieutensnts, they would re- 
main the same. With respect to the spe- 
cified quota, he proposed that one-third 
should be added to the number of those 
to be furnished by each county. He 
had endeavoured to procure accurate in- 
formation from the returns made by the 
different counties of the relative propor- 
tion which ought to be furnished by each ; 
but he had found those returns so inaccu- 
rate, as to be wholly useless for the pur- 
pose for which he wanted them. He 
should therefore propose, that the 40,000 
men should be raised according to the old 
proportion for a limited time. The privy 
council would then be able to obtain cor. 
rect and accurate returns, and might upon 
those data ascertain a quota which might 
remain for ten years: at the end of that 
a & new apportionment to take place. 
he House would see that this was only 
enforcing the original plan. With respect 
to the mode of enrollment, he intended to 
pronere some material alterations. The 
st was, that no man should be enrolled 
without being examined by a surgeon: it 
was well known, that men were frequently 
enrolled who were actually unfit for ser- 
vice: there would be therefore a great 
saving, if, previous to enrollment, they 
were examined by the assistant surgeon 
of the regiment, or, if he was not near the 
ot, by some other surgeon of competent 
skill, The next regulation that he intend- 
ed to propose was, that the men enrolled 
should be divided into classes; that in one 
class should be placed those who were un- 
married, and under $0 years of age; in 
another, those who were married, but had 
no children; in another, those with one 
child; and 20 on ; by this means, as all the 
classes need not be called out together, 
recourse might be had, in the first instance, 
to the youngest men, and those with the 
smallest families. With respect to sub- 
stitutes, they should be taken from those 
who resided in the same county as those 
for whom they served. As to the orga- 
nization of the regiments, each compan 
should have a captain, and that field- 
officers should not have companies. 
With respect to the formation of the re- 
gimental staff, there should not be a pay- 
nsaster to any.corps which consisted of 
less than three companies; his object was, 
to prevent the great expense which arose, 
at present, from small corps having as 
large a staff as those consisting of much 
greater numbers. He also intended to. 
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propose, that thére should not be a sur- 
geon to any corps consisting of less than 
two companies, and that no person should 
be a surgeon to any corps of militia, until 
his skill had stood the test of an examina- 
tion before competent judges ; he Prope 
also, that they should be placed on the 
same footing as surgeons of infantry in the 
army. As to the non-commissioned 
officers, it was his intention to adhere to 
the 26th of his majesty, with respect to 
their number, being one serjeant and one 
corporal for every 30 men. But it was 
his intention to propose, that the serjeants, 
corporals, and drummers should be bound 
to reside near the place where the arms of 
the regiment were deposited; and that 
they should be under the care of the ad- 
jutant. It was intended that they should 
obtain a perféct knowledge of the exer- 
cise; by which means the men, when 
called out, would be easily taught, in the 
prescribed time during which they were 
to be out: whilst, if the serjeants and 
corporals were deficient in skill, when the 
men were called out to exercise, it was 
evident that a great delay must take place 
in the latter obtaining a knowledge of 
their exercise. He should propose also, 
that the pay of the serjeants, corporals, 
and drummers should be increased and 
made very near that of the same descrip- 
tion of persons in the army: he should also 
propose, that if any non-commmissioned 
officer was absent with the leave of his offi- 
cer, heshouldreceive his former rate of pay; 
if he was absent without leave, it would, 
of course, be forfeited. With respect to 
training and exercising, he intended to 
propose, that, instead of exercising two- 
thirds for 28 days, the whole should be 
exercised for 21 days. The expence of 
exercising the whole for 21 days, 
would be the same as exercising two- 
thirds for 28 days, and the former period 
would be sufficient for the purpose. When 
the supplementary militia were called out, 
20 days was found sufficient to teach them 
their exercise, and in 21 days the militia 
would at least learn how to prime and 
load, and fire, and to march without fall- 
ing down. As to the embodying, he pro- 
posed that the same power should be 
given to his majesty of sending the militia 
to any part of Great Britain as at present. 
It had been suggested that they might be 
suffered to go out of the kingdom, but he 
should not make any such proposition. 
He should confine himself to what had 
been before the practice, leaving the 
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other consideration to the exigency of the 
moment. He had every reason to believe, 
that our brethren in the northern part of 
the kingdom were now perfectly satisfied 
with the mode of raising the militia, and 
that they would most readily, whenever 
called upon for that purpose, march to any 
part of Great Britain. He wished, how- 
ever, to propose, that in case his majesty 
should not think it necessary to embody 
the whole, he should be empowered to 
call out any part of the militia, and to 
distribute them as he should think neces- 
sary. Hehad stated, that it was proposed 
to augment the militia of England to 
60,000, and that of Scotland to 12,000, 
making altogether 72,000. He concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a bill, “to 
amend the laws relating to the Militia in 
een and for augmenting the Mi- 
itia.” 

Mr. Sheridan said :—I return the right 
hon. gentleman my thanks for the laudable 
pains he has taken in this business, and 
entirely concur in the greatest part of 
what he has proposed. It will, no doubt, 
be pleasing to behold every possible re- 
duction made which circumstances will 
admit of; but great attention must be 
paid to our position, now that we are 
under the painful necessity of measuring 
the greatly augmented strength of our for- 
midable rival. When I reflect on the late 
important accession to the power of our 
neighbour, divesting myself of any thing 
suspicious or mistrustful, I cannot but re- 
jotce in the representation made us by the 
right hon. gentleman, of the present state 
of the militia ; for I could not have viewed, 
without regret, the incroachment which, 
from time to time, threatened to destroy 
that most excellent system of defence. I 
entirely approve of the plan for consoli- 
dating the laws; and when it shall once 
be established, I hope it will not be broken | 
in upon, as it has been during this war, 
for momentary expedition ; and that gene 
tlemen who have spent their lives in train- 
ing, forming, and acquiring the love and 
attachment of their men, may not find 
themselves, on a sudden turned into drill- 
serjeants. 

Leave was given. The bill was after- 
wards brought in, and passed without op- 
position. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bank Ree 
strictton Continuance Bill.] April9. Mr. 
Chancellor Addington said :—Sir, I rise to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to con- 
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tinue, for atime to be limited, the Restric- 
tions on a ite in Cash by the Bank of 
England. I am aware, that it is impos- 
sible to submit, without explanation, a 
motion which is to a the nee Aaa 
imposing any restraint with regard to the 
pa os fanetions of such an establish- 
ment as the Bank; but I am convinced, 
that the measure cannot furnish a pre- 
tence to the most timid man in the House, 
to suppose the Bank does not possess 
within itself the most ample means of sa- 
tisfying the full extent of the demands 
which may be made upon it, by the pay- 
ment of its notes in specie. Sir, I was 
asked on a former day, whether I had any 
intention of moving for a preliminary in- 
quiry; I said I had not; and the ground 
upon which I so said was, that I did not 
conceive the measure I had to propose was 
one which called for such a proceeding. In 
1797, when this House was called upon to 
confirm the order of council imposing a 
restriction on the payments of the Bank, a 
committee was appointed for purposes far 
different from what are rendered necessary 
by the present shape in which the measure 
is brought forward. The object of that 
committee was to inquire into the solvency 
of the Bank, and into the existence and 
causes of the necessity which had pro- 
duced the order of council; but the 
grounds on which I rest the present pro- 
position are notorious. It cannot be ne- 
cessary for me te inform the House, 
that the rate of exchange between this 
country and foreign parts is disadvan- 
tageous to ourselves—that the ex port trade 
has been for some months at a stand, that 
while the rate of exchange is disadvan- 
tageous to us, an augmentation of the cir- 
culating cash would create a trade highly 
injurious to the commerce of this country. 
For several months past there has been a 
trade carrying on for purchase of guineas 
with a view to exportation. It is on these 
grounds, that I submit to the House the 
expediency of continuing the restriction 
with regard to the cash payments of the 
Bank. There is another consideration 
that presses strongly on my mind. It ia, 
that the entire command which we have 
experienced for some time past over 
all foreign markets, cannot be expected to 
continue in the same degree. Competition 
must exist; and it is important that, at 
the period of commencing that com- 
petition, every facility should be given 
to the merchants of this country. By 
continuing the restriction on the Bank for 
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some time longer, the accommodation 
aflorded to merchants by the Bank, with 
respect to discount, will be continued. 
In addition to these reasons the House 
will reflect upon the inconvenience which 
would unavoidably result from letting 
loose such a proportion of the coin of the 
country as would be circulated by taking 
off the restriction. I am not aware of any 
inconvenience that can possibly arise from 
continuing it. During three or four years 
of difficulty, the credit of the Bank has 
undergone no diminution. Bank notes 
have been every where received chearfully 
and readily ; and there are two circum. ‘ 
stances on which the House will be dis- 
posed to Jay particular stress: at the time 
when it was thought expedient to increase 
the circulating medium, and the Bank 
were allowed by act of parliament to call 
in the notes of 1/. and 2/. and pay them 
in specie, notes to the amount of 
800,000/. were called in, and the indivi- 
duals holding them were entitled to pay- 
ment in cash ; but of that sum, upwards of 
400,000/. was received in paper 1n prefer- 
ence tomoney. A similar proof was given 
last year of the confidence reposed by the 

ublic in the credit and stability of the 

ank. I am entitled from these two cir- 
cumstances to state, that there can be no 
just cause to doubt the credit of the Bank ; 
and that to continue the restriction will 
rather have a tendency to raise, than to 
depress it. I know that there is a diver- 
sity of opinion with respect to the mode 
in which the Bank ought to be permitted 
to renew its oe payments. Some are 
desirous that the Bank should pay in cash 
for notes of small denomination ; but till 
there is an abundant supply of cash by 
opening the Bank entirely, it is extremely. 
convenient to afford circulation to 14. and 
2. notes; by the payment of them in 
specie, a general anxiety would be intro- 
duced of obtaining cash at the Bank: 
notes of 1000/. and 500/. would be changed 
for notes of 1. and 2/. in order that they 
might be immediately changed again for 
cash. If a restraint was to be imposed 
with respect to the number of notes 
of small denomination, they would be 
driven out of circulation altogether ; and 
there would be no small notes but those 
issued by bankers. I would ask the 
House, whether it would be convenient 
to have such notes only through the me- 
dium of country bankers? I mean not to 
throw the slightest discredit on that class, 
but only to infer, that it would not be an 
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act of prudence for the House to withhold 
from the Bank the right of issuing small 
notes, in order that it might be exclu- 
sively enjoyed by country bankers. It is 
not necessary for me to go more at large 
into the grounds of the measure I propose. 
It will be prudent to wait till we are en- 
abled to judge of the effects of the peace 
—till our commercial relations are formed 
on the continent—till we know what are 
the political and commercial relations in 
which different countries stand with refer- 
ence to each other, before we take astep, 
which, if it should turn out to be hastily 
taken, would be productive of inconve- 
nience. I therefore, Sir, conclude by 
moving, ‘ That the different acts of par- 
Jiament by which that restriction had been 
enforced from time to time, for the last 
four years, be read.” Which being done 
pro formd, he moved, ‘‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill to continue, for a 
time to be limited, the Restrictions con- 
tained in the said acts, on the Payment in 
Cash by the Bank.” 

Mr. Jones said, it was now five years 
since this measure was first adopted, and 
whatever reason there might have been at 
that period for sanctioning it, no reason 
was shown now for prolonging it. The 
very mention of it was a word of terror. 
He knew the effect it would have on the 
whole kingdom ; Englishmen had feelings, 
and preferred the king’s picture to assig- 
nats. Guineas ought to supersede the 
necessity of that kind of necromancy, a 
paper currency. He did not suppose that 
the Bank was unable to meet the claims 
upon it; but if the Bank was solvent, he 
desired some other reasons than those 
urged by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
If no other reasons were urged, he must 
conclude, that there existed some mys- 
tery in the matter, which ministers either 
could not or would not disclose. When 
he was desirous, some time ago, of ascer- 
taining what were the profits of the direc- 
tors, he was told they had none; how 
that could be reconciled with the triumphal 
accounts of their increasing wealth as a 
opiate body, was a solecism that he 
could by no means reconcile to his under- 
standing. He could not bear to hear these 
inconsistencies without entertaining sus- 
picions. Since this restriction had taken 
place, the forgeries of bank-notes had 
increased to such an alarming extent, as 
to require no less than seventy clerks to 
be employed in merely detecting them ; 
and, within this very year, between thirty 
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and forty persons had been executed 
for the crime. If this forging trade was 
therefore to be created, or rather ex. 
tended by this law, he had more than a 
volume of argument against it. But it 
had become fashionable to call this paper 
currency “a circulating medium, the 
ingenious and wise substitute for current 
coin. He desired any person acquainted 
with the circumstances of the day, to re- 
flect what must be the effeet of this circu- 
lating medium. By the extent of its for- 
geries, no individuat would be safe in ne- 
gotiating with the Bank, if out of 20 er 80 
two or one pound notes, three or four 
happened to be counterfeit. If the holder 
carried them to the Bank, there he would 
obtain no redress. Foreigners, as well as 
Englishmen, were hurt at this shutting 
of the Bank, and the injury it would 
occasion to the confidence between mer- 
chants was not to be calculated. It was 
a measure fraught with infinite ill. The 
swarm of country banks, which, like lo- 
custs, spread all over the kingdom, to the 
number of 458, were fit subject for tax- 
ation. | 

Sir R. Peel said, that in addition to 
the circumstance of foreign relations, 
which the hon. gentleman stated to be the 
sole reason why the Bank should withhold 
the payment of her specie just now, there 
were other causes which powerfully proved 
the necessity of it. The course of ex- 
change was at this moment against us all 
over Europe. Again, since the war com- 
menced, the trade of the country had in- 
creased threefold, and no resource of art 
or nature could equalize our bullion with 
it. The wealth of the nation he might 
estimate at 300 millions; and there was 
no possibility, as indeed there was no ne- 
cessity, for having a cash currency to an: 
equal amount; besides the impossibility 
there would also be the inconvenience, and 
the loss attending, whilst, as is the case at 
present, foreign gold is of so much more 
value than British. Upon the fullest con- 
sideration of the subject, seeing that no 
injury was done to the community, that 
none was heard of, that no petitions had 
appeared against it, that the credit of the 
Bank, instead of being diminished, had 
increased, he must support the motion. 
It was the continuation of a measure 
wisely and well imagined, and executed - 
by the late administration. 

General Gascoyne, in defence of the 
measure, stated ae so far from its hav- 
ing a tendency to shake the credit of the 
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Bank, it increased and protected it; in 
Liverpool, bank was preferred to 
cash, and its small notes taken there ra- 
ther than specie. When the country 
banks in Lancaster had failed for about 
two millions of money, the public in that 

uarter oar looked to the Bank of 
England, and their confidence had not 
only not been abused, but had become so 

reat, that in exchanging a Bank of 
England note of 100%. 2002. or 5002. when 
the question was put, whether the party 
would have cash or small notes, they ge- 
nerally preferred the latter; and to such 
an extent had this confidence prevailed, 
that there was not nowa country bank 
.within forty miles of that town. 

Dr. Laurence said, the hon. gentleman 
had brought it ferward as an argument 
against this measure, that several persons 
had forfeited their lives for forging Bank. 
notes; but had they never heard of per- 
sons being hanged for counterfeiting the 
coin of the kingdom? The argument 
was the same in one case as in the other. 
He confessed he could not agree altoge- 
ther with the argument used by the hon. 

as he thought it went beyond the 
intention of the present measure. The 
restriction did not affect the credit of the 
Bank; but was imposed to prevent the 
injurious consequences of a general alarm, 
and to provide against the possibility of 
any failure in the immediate resources of 
the Bank, to answer the extraordinary 
demands in consequence of that alarm. 
The restriction arose from parliament, 
and not from the Bank. The question 
was, whether this restriction ought now 
to be continued? The argument of the 
hon. baronet, that the trading interest of 
the country required an extensive paper 
circulation, would go to an unlimited con- 
tinuance of this restriction. Tothis he 
could never agree; but when it was con- 
sidered, that our export trade during the 
interval between the preliminary and the 
definitive treaty had been unfavourable, 
and that foreigners possessed large sums 
of money in this country, together with 
other circumstances, it would be rash to 
take off the restriction at the present mo- 
ment. He wished, however, that they 
should reserve to themselves the power of 
taking off the restriction from time to time 
as circumstances might arise to justify 
such a measure. 

Mr. Tierney said, that notwithstanding 

all he had heard, his original opinion 
remained unaltered. He would, however, 
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now confine his objections to the mode of 
renewing the restriction; being satisfied 
that, though the restriction itself was an 
evil, it was an evil not suddenly to be re- 
medied. Though he thought the renewal 
of cash payments extremely desirable, he 
was averse to precipitating it; and he 
would continue the restriction as likely to 
be attended with less mischief. But he 
was extremely unwilling that it should be 
continued without a committee, to inquire 
into the causes which rendered such a 
measure necessary, and to record them on 
the Journals, for the satisfaction of the 
House and the country. He agreed with 
the learned doctor, that the state of the 
exchange was a bad rule to go by, as it 
was liable to much abuse. fe was what 
some gentlemen called the substantial 
trade of the country, but what he called 
mere speculation. He would allow the 
restriction to continue in force until six 
weeks after the commencement of the 
next session; but in the mean time, he 
wished to give the Bank a power to be 
used at its discretion, if a favourable 
change of circumstances should occur in 
the course of the summer, to open the 
payment in part, and put the country, as 
far as might be, on its proper footing. If 
any other war should arise, the country 
would lament the day wlien the restriction 
was imposed. He would not say that the 
credit of the Bank was impaired by it; 
but it had introduced a present vice into 
our money dealings, and would hereafter 
be attended with much evil. 

Mr. Manning, in answer to the sugges- 
tion, that there ought to be a committee 
of inquiry now as well as at the time when 
the restriction was first laid on, observed, 
that there was this material difference 
between the cases; the restriction now 
moved for was only to have effect for a 
few months; whereas that originally im- 
posed in 1797, was for the whole duration 
of the war, had it lasted half a century. 
As to the forgeries on the Bank, he ut- 
terly denied that they were to the extent . 
represented. 

Mr. Boyd wished to seean account of the 
state of thedebts of the Bank, and its assets. 
These could be productive of no inconve- 
nience to that body. It was a question, 
whether the restriction of cash payments 
had not increased the circulating medium 
more than was first intended, but what- 
ever his private opinion might be, he would 
not now oppose the measure. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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April 21. The bill being committed, 

r. Chancellor Addington said, he 
should now state the grounds on which 
he should propose to fill up the blanks, 
specifying the duration of this bil] and the 
continuance of the restriction, with ‘ the 
Ist of March, 1803.” It was stated by 
him the other day, that, from the new si- 
tuation in which this country would be 
placed on the return of peace, it was ad- 
visable that the restriction of the money 
Pyne of the Bank should continue. 
t was not in consequence of any doubt 
or a Leper or even reluctance of the 
Bank, but solely on the ground of poli- 
tical anew arising out of the situa- 
sion of this country, with reference to its 
export trade, the course of exchange, and 
the commercial relations of foreign na- 
tions to each other, that this measure was 
proposed. On the solidity of the Bank, 
there was now no question. On the dis- 
position of the Bank to pay in specie, he 
was also entitled to entertain no doubt, 
since the Bank had manifested a readiness 
todoso. It was, however, thought. ne- 
cessary to continue this restriction for a 
while. As to the necessity of inquiring 
into the causes of such necessity, and of 
its being founded on the report of a com- 
mittee, he had to observe, that, upon the 
inconvenience of such a course of proceed- 
ing, much might be said; but besides the 
inconvenience, he doubted the practica- 
bility of that course; for if a committee 
were appointed, it would embrace such a 
train of examination as could not be gone 
over in any reasonable time. The only 
point upon which there appeared to be a 
question was, the duration of the measure ; 
and this he thought should be governed 
by the probable end of the causes which 
Aner it. Our export trade had been 
ong, as it were, at a stand ; we might en- 
tertain a reasonable expectation that in a 
short time it would find its proper chan- 
nel ; so that afterwards we might feel the 
effect of an advantageous export trade, 
the full advantages ot which, however, we 
could not expect for ten or twelve months. 
Nor could we, in much less time, expect 
to have the full benefit of those other 
changes which he looked for in the course 
of exchange, &c. nor could those com- 
mercial relations of foreign states properly 
find their level in a much shorter time; so 
that, under all the circumstances, it did 
not appear to him unwise to adopt that 
time for the continuance of the restric- 
tion. He wished it to be understood, 
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that this restriction was continued en the 
ground of political expediency, a measure 
judged of by the House of Commons, not 
by the Bank of England. Viewing this 
as a political measure, he would say it was 
fit that the House should determine how 
long this restriction should continue, and 
not put it in the power of the Bank to re- 
sume its money payments at its own will, 
and without any legislative limitation. He 
had nothing more to do at present than to 
propose that this blank be filled up with 
the words, *‘ the ]st day of March 1803.” 

Mr. Tierney said, that for the sake of 
appearances, if for nething else, it . was 
necessary that the Bank should resume its 
yen as soon as possible. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had argued, that 
this was entirely a measure of a political 
nature: he could not, however, admire 
this policy. The two former committees 
had judged it expedient ; but it was agreed 
that it ought to cease a month after the 
conclusion of peace. A month had now 
elapsed, and it was moved still to continue 
the restriction, without a single substantial 
reason assigned. He wished the right 
hon. gentleman would show how the re- 
striction on the Bank would operate as a 
remedy for the dangers apprehended, or 
how it would not rather have a contrary 
effect. It appeared strange, that 
and war were equally an argument for 
continuing therestriction. Inconveniences 
might arise from suddenly resuming cash 
payments; but much more was to be 
dreaded from the minister thus interfering 
with the usual eee of the Bank, es- 
pecially in such a peremptory manner. 
He contended, that the operation of the 
exchange would be felt soonerthan March. 
He did not mean even to give the slight- 
est hint against the credit of the Bank, or 
the wisdom of those who conducted it; 
but he wished, for the sake of our credit, 
that its payments should be tesumed as 
quickly as possible. Some might pri- 
vately think it desirable that the Bank 
should never commence its payments 
again; but no Englishman would venture 
publicly to express such a wish. He 
therefore thought a clause should be in- 
troduced into the bill, to give the direc- 
tors a discretionary power of resuming 
cash payments. 

The motion was agreed to. The bill 
passed its other stages without opposition. 
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the order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, upon the bill 
* for granting to his majesty certain du- 
ties on goods imported or re ae and 
on tonnege of ships and vessels,” 

General Gascoyne objected to the con- 
tinuance of these duties, as a m of im- 
post which would be productive of serious 
consequences to the trade of this country. 
In the first instance, the duties under this 
bill, op ive as they would be to Great 
Britain, would be still more so when it was 
known they. were not to extend to 
Ireland, as the Irish merchant would have 
a bonus decidedly superior to the English 
one. Why en exemption so partial should 
take place, he was at a loss to conceive ; 
but certainly it was one not stipulated for 
under the act of union, nor was it one 
which could be nominally or virtually de- 
duced from that act; but the immediate 
consequence of it would be, to enable the 
Irish merchant considerably to undersell 
the English one; for, under its operation, 
a merchant at Cork would be able to un- 
dersell a merchant in London, in the ar- 
ticle of coffee alone, 8s. in the hundred 
weight. The shipping trade of England 
stood in need of protection and encourage- 
ment ; but, under this act, it would be de- 

At thig moment tliere were four 
for@gn for one British vessel employed in 
the imports and exports of this country; 
and from this circumstance, a mischief 
against which we should most cautiousl 
guard, and which had obtained throu 4 
the war, would by this act be considerably 
promoted ; namely, the increase and im- 
provement of foreign seamen, by their be- 
tng employed in the trade of this country. 
There were many articles of considerable 
import and consumption in this country, 
the imposts on which under this bill would 
be greater than the freight ; the article of 
tallow, for instance: on the other hand, 
there were many articles of export which 
would be materially damped by this im- 

; and one in particular, namely, rock 
salt. This trade would be most consi- 
derably injured by the bill; and of the 
shipping belonging to Liverpool, thirty 
out of every hundred were now lying idle. 
Surely it would have been but decorous 
to the mercantile interests to have gone 
into a committee for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the state of British shipping before 
a measure of such magnitude was perpe- 
tested. Upon the shipping trade of this 


eo it would operate as a double im- 
post ; for it would not only fall upon their 
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tonnage in imports and experts, but u 

the importation of the sae tetetiole ot 
which they are made. Now that war had 
ceased, and we were once more to enter 
into commercial emulation with the other 
nations of Europe, surely our trade should 
not be shackled with imposts that it was 
so ill able to bear ! 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
no principle could be more just than that 
those who had gained by the burthens of 
the nation, should also bear a proportion 
of them; and it could not be denied, that 
the commercial world had been gainers by 
the war. So great security had been given 
to trade during the war, that only a mo- 
derate insurance was required; and the 
convoy duty became at last a direct tax 
on trade, and it was cheerfully borne. 
The question then was, whether circum- 
stances had so changed as to render it ex- 
pedient to remove this tax? If such a 
change could not be proved to have taken 
place, it was surely improper to take it 
off when so great an expenditure was to 
be provided for. No objection had for- 
merly been made to this tax, when im- 
posed during the war in the shape of con- 
voy duty: no objection could be made to 
it, as, during its operation, trade, instead 
of declining, had wonderfully increased. 
From the returns made last session, it ap- 
peared, that, on an average of six years 
preoeding 1793, our imports had amounted 
to 190,000,000/. per annum; whereas in 
1801 they amounted to 240,000,0004. 
Our exports taken at the same periods 
had increased from 6 to 17,000,000/.; the 
increase in number of our ships amounted 
to 2,798, and the increase of tonnage to 
865,000. During this increase, the pre- 
sent tax operated, and yet it still conti- 
nued up to 1801. It then remained to be 
considered, whether our export and im- 
port trade was likely to’ be Siminished by 
this duty. Different opinions might be 
entertained about the future state of our 
trade; but, for his own part, he was con- 
vinced that the footing gained by the com- 
merce of Great Britain was so solid, that 
it could not fail to maintain its ground 
for a long course of years. The indispu- 
table superiority of our manufactures, the 
greatness of our capital, the credit we 
gave, and the good faith we observed, 
must prevent any power in the universe 
from entering into a competition with us. 
With regard to that nation to which our 
jealousies and apprehensions were parti- 
cularly directed, the difficulty lately ex- 
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perienced to procure ships for a most im- 
portant expedition, was a proof that she 
could not, for many years to come, enter 
into a competition with us.—But the hon. 
gentleman expressed great dissatisfaction 
on account of the indulgencies shown to 
Ireland; and thought that this exemption 
in favour of Ireland would operate to the 
disadvantage of Great Britain. But there 
was a great dissimilarity between the two 
countries at present. Would to God they 
were both alike! he hoped the time was 
approaching when there would be an end 
of that dissimilarity. There was, however, 
a circumstance to which he would call the 
attention of the House. He meant the 
state of the linen trade; and, as Ireland 
was not charged with import duties on 
the raw material, he thought it due to the 
manufacturers of Great Britain, that they 
should experience a similar advantage ; 
but he would call on the hon. gentleman 
to say, whether Ireland had any material 
advantage beyond its due proportion? 
In the export of linen, flax, &c. the regu- 
lation which was applied to Ireland, was 
applied also to Great Britain. He was, 
indeed, unable to state a manufacture, or 
branch of trade, in which Ireland was be- 
nefited in any considerable degree to the 
disadvantage of Great Britain. The hon. 
gentleman said, the measure was an in- 
stance of unusual partiality ; that this tax 
had continued, and was to be made to 
continue on Great Britain, while Ireland 
was free from it. But let not the hon. 
gentleman imagine it was intended at all 
events, and under all possible circum- 
stances, to continue this duty exclusively 
on the trade of Great Britain. He wished 
the measure to be considered as a measure 
of experiment. If, upon trial, it should 
be found injurious to the trade of Great 
Britain, he would say, let it be abandoned 
altogether. If, on the contrary, it should 
be found beneficial, and if the trade of 
Ireland should increase, as he confidently 
trusted it would, then it would be proper, 
in his opinion, to try the same experiment 
on the trade of Ireland. He would there- 
fore say, that this measure was an experi- 
mental measure, both to Great Britain and 
to Ireland :—experimental to Great Bri- 
tain, as applying to its trade now, and at 
the same time waiting for that increase in 
the trade of Ireland, when it might be 
made applicable to that country. If Ire- 

nd continued as it was, then he should 
not think it proper to apply this measure 
to its trade; but if it advanced in trade, 
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and approached to that of Great Britain, 
it ought to participate in the burthens ne- 
cessarily imposed on that of Great Britain. 
-—The hon. gentleman said, that there 
now was, and for some time had been a 
considerable disproportion of foreign in- 
stead of British ships employed in our 
trade. That was perfectly true, and it 
arose from this cause-—the trade of this 
country had increased with such rapidity 
that it was impossible to supply its de- 
mands without calling in the aid of fo- 
reign ships ; but did it follow from thence 
that British shipping was not to find 
employment ? bid It follow, because, 
during the war, the extent of our trade 
was such that our own shipping was not 
enough for it, that therefore the trade 
would be carried on in foreign ships in 
preference to ours? By no means; nor 
was the fact of our having employed fo- 
reign shipping at all discouraging; on the 
contrary, it proved the vast increase of 
our trade. So that, instead of the com- 
ment of the hon. gentleman, that our 
shipping would decline, he thought it was 
good ground of confidence in an increasing 
trade, and still greater prosperity. The 
hon. gentleman had lamented the present 
stagnation in our export trade. is he 
admitted: from causes that were onerous 
to us, there certainly had been of late a 
stagnation in several parts of that trade ; 
but it was to be remembered that, during 
the negotiation, our merchants followed a 
circuitous route, which occasioned much 
of this inconvenience, and they were under 
the necessity of doing so ; but this afforded 
a good reason for apprehending that, as 
the course was now Nifferent, the effect 
would be different also.—He would not 
now state the terms on which relief was 
intended to be afforded to our merchants 
in respect to the operation of this duty, 
because that belonged properly to the 
committee; but he thought the regulae 
tions could not fail to be satisfactory. 
What he wished to be kept constantly in 
view was, that this was an experimental 
measure ; and as far as the subjects of im- 
orts and exports were concerned, the 
House would recollect that notice had 
been already given of a measure to be pro- 
posed in the next session for consolidating 
the duties of customs, and then every 
article might again become the subject of 
discussion, 
Sir R. Peel said, that the measure 
might be injurious in a way that was not 
immediately obvious. It would be rer 
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collected, that our commerce had flou- 
rished and been carried to a vast extent 
during the war, when it encountered no 
competition: a change had now taken 
place; a considerable debt had been in- 
curred in consequence of that war, which 
necessarily imposed an additional expense 
on every article of manufacture, which 
must be charged upon the purchaser. 
We could now meet our competitors in 
foreign markets on the grounds of merit 
and cheapness only; and if the consumer 
could meet with cheaper articles he would, 
very besa prefer them. He trusted 
the House would consider well before 
they sanctioned a measure, the operation 
of which might be injurious to our own 
foreign trade. It had been observed, 
that the course of exchange was against 
us; and it could not be otherwise, unless 
we could send our goods at a cheaper 
rate to foreign markets. With respect 
to the convoy duty, he had highly ap- 
roved of it at the time when it was 
mposed, but he did conceive that it 
would cease at the end of the war, and 
that other duties, if necessary, would 
then be imposed, more suitable to the 
circumstances of the country. His prin- 
cipal objection, however, was to the 
ial operation of the tax. It had 

n formerly laid down as a principle, 
that the advantages given to the manu- 
factures of Ireland should be equally ex- 
tended to those of this country. Some 
of the manufactures of Ireland had been 
oursed with peculiar care: the linen ma- 
nufacture had thrown this country out of 
all competition, and the cotton manu- 
facture of that country seemed likely to 
rival the article manufactured in Great 
Britain. He lamented that the right hon. 
gentleman who had framed the union had 
not been able to render that measure so 
complete as he wished, in consequence of 
circumstances which he could not control. 
Ireland possessed, however, at present, 
advantages which this country did not; 
and he Ha there was a sufficient 
reason why the burdens of this country 
should also be burdens on that. A con- 
siderable injury might otherwise arise ; 
and Ireland, having the advantages which 
she possessed, had no right to complain. 
He would venture to say, that 1,000. 
employed in Ireland in the export trade, 
would produce greater returns than the 
same sum employed in the same way in 
this country. e was much mistaken if 
the present measure did not trench upon 
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the 6th article of the Union. He did 
not deny that it might have been an object 
to better the condition of Ireland; but it 
certainly never could have been in con- 
templation to place England in a worse 
situation than it was before. There were 
reasons why the convoy duty should not 
extend to Ireland at the time it was im- 

osed, as that country was then labour- 
ing under domestic troubles, and inca- 
pable of commercial exertion; but he 
trusted the House would maturely re- 


flect before they sanctioned the present 


measure. 

Mr. C said, that the trade of this 
country having flourished under the ope- 
ration of this tax, he thought there was 
no ground of apprehension, that it would 
now suffer by its continuation. With 
regard to Ireland, he wished to say a few 
words on what was called the colony 
compact. By that act Great Britain 
granted to Ireland the privilege of trading 
to her colonies under certain conditions, 
which Ireland accepted. But, whatever 
that compact was, he contended that it 
was merged in the act of Union, by which 
there was a complete junction of the 
sovereignties of the two countries. The 
parliament of Ireland then became com- 
pletely united with that of this country, 
and entered into a co-enjoyment and be- 
came jointly possessed of the sovereignty 
of these colonies. They were therefore 
no longer bound by the compact which 
the two parties had entered into, as, 
those two parties having become one, 
their rights were necessarily the same; 
and he trusted that it was impossible to 
give any interpretation to the act of 
Union, that would not admit the rights of 
Ireland to trade to the British colonies. 
The hon. baronet had referred to an 
article of the Union relative to the equal 
rights of both parties; but the article 
referred to, related wholly to the rights of 
trade; the present measure was a sub- 
ject of taxation which was totally and 
entirely different. Let the article of the 
Union respecting taxation be referred to. 
What was the import of that article ? 
It was to be lamented that the union 
between the two countries could not be 
worsted completed; but it unfortu- 
nately happened that their exchequers re- 
remained distinct, and consequently the 
taxation of the two countries. Ireland 
was neither able to bear the burdens of 
this country, nor was she called upon to 
doit. It was for the judgment ef the 
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House to decide in what manner taxes 
should be imposed ; but that it was neces- 
sary to extend the present tax to Ireland, 
he wholly denied; that it was expedient 
he could not allow. 

Lord Sheffield said, that these duties, if 
laid only on this country, must operate as 
a bounty in favour of the shipping and 
manufactures of Ireland, and in dis- 
favour of those of Great Britain. It had 
been urged that Scotland at the time of 
the union and since, had been indulged 


‘ 


with ee exemptions; but they’ 


related only to internal consumption, 
and arose from the inferiority of climate. 
The exemptions now proposed affected ex- 
ternal commerce, and went infinitely be- 
yond what seemed to be intended. We 
were told that Ireland was not to be 
taxed in the same proportion as Great 
Britain, to which he entirely agreed ; but 
taxes which operated as regulations or 
checks to external commerce, must be 
the same in both countries, otherwise the 
woion might prove a ruinous bargain to 
Great Britain. The convoy tax could 
not be compared to that now proposed. 
It was only intended to exist during the 
war, when the trade of the world passed 
through this soa! A 
shipping was safe. e case was now 
widely different; a great proportion of 
ourshipping and seamen weredischarged, 
and there never was a moment when it 
was more necessary to encourage them. 
He deeply regretted the dereliction which 
on so many occasions, took place in res- 
ee to. that navigation system which had 

n the foundation of our safety, power, 
and commerce. He could not approve of 
the bill as an experimental measure; he 
was sure it would prove the worst of pre- 
cedents. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that this might 
be considered either as a measure of 
commercial regulation, or of taxation. 
It would be recollected, that the system 
alluded to by the hon. baronet would 
only last twenty P lave but, not to go so 
far as that period, there was no necessity 
for making any distinction between the 
two countries, so far as this could be 
considered as a commercial regulation. 
He could not see, however, that it was 
mecessary to extend this tax to Ireland. 
Great Britain found it expedient, in con- 
sequence of the expenses incurred by 
the late war, to have recourse toa cere 
tain tax; and the chancellor of the ex- 
cheqeer chose that which he considered 
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as the least productive of evil. But if 
the burdens of Ireland were not co-exten- 
sive with those of Great Britain, it was 
not just to call upon Ireland to adopt the 
same system of taxation. Ireland ought 
not to be called upon to contribute to the 
tax, if she could raise the supplies ina 
mode more convenient to herself. One 
great objection to the extension of this 
tax to Ireland was, that it would be in- 
operative. The duty would not apply to 
the trade between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but only to the foreign trade of Ire- 
land, which was not above a ninth or 
tenth of the foreign trade of Great Bri- 
tain. It would be in the power of the 
House to extend the tax to Ireland when- 
ever they thought it expedient. 

Mr. Dent said, it was true, the mer-. 
chants had paid this tax cheerfully, but it 
was from a full understanding that it would 
be taken off upon the conclusion of peace. 
When the House were about to lay such 
a burthen upon our commerce, they ought 
to consider, that most of our manufactures 
were forbidden in France ; and information 
had recently been received, that a ship 
laden with British manufactures had late! 
been obliged to leave one of the French 
ports. He believed, that France had suf- 
fered so much by the commercial treaty 
of 1786, that she was not willing to make 
another commercial treaty. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that it would 
have been impossible to have renewed with 
France the old commercial treaty that sub- 
sisted before the war. The many regula- 
tions which had been imposed in this coun- 
try, particularly with regard to wine, must 
render it impossible that that treaty could 
be renewed in the same form. Besides, 
there were other objections to it of a de- 
cisive nature. That treaty could not be 
renewed without our giving up a system 
which he hoped never would be abandon- 
ed, he meant the alien laws. Another 
consequence of our renewing that treaty 
would be, that we must acknowledge the 
principles of the armed neutrality, at least 
as far as related to France. It was true, 
that our giving up that principle with re- 
gard to France was no reason for giving 
it up to other countries. Yet after the 
confederacy which had been formed 
against us this war, and the principles as- 
serted by the powers composing that con- 
federacy, he was of opinion that we oughs 
to adhere to our old principles, and not to 
concede it to any power whatever. 

Dr. Laurence said, that the arguments 
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which had been advanced to show, that 
Ireland ought to be exempted from this 
tax, appeared to him by no means con- 
clusive ; because this could not be consi- 
dered merely as a measure of taxation; it 
certainly was a commercial regulation. 
He then entered into an examination of 
the effect which this tax would have upon 
our own trade, and contended that, in 
many instances, it would operate most 
disadvantageously. The tax would be 
more severely felt in this country, because 
there would be no such tax in other coun- 
tries, and consequently it would add to 
the difficulties we should have to contend 
with before we could meet our rivals in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, it was undoubt- 
edly true, that during the war the shipping 
of this country had been very ain pale 
increased; but it should be recollected, 
that the war furnished employment for a 

_gteat number of ships, particularly for the 
transport service, and consequently en- 
abled the owners te bear this tax much 
better than they could in a time of peace. 
He was unwilling to propose any general 
deduction from the amount of the tax; but 
he wished to propose to reduce the duty 
in some cases, and to increase it in others, 
so as to make the produce the same. 

The House then went into the Commit- 
tee. 


Copy of the Definitive Treaty of Peace. } 
April 2 29. Lord Hawkesbury presented, 
by his Majesty's command, the following 


Copy of the 


Derinrtive Treaty of Peace between his 
Britannic Majesty and the French Repub- 
lic, his Catholic Majesty, the Bata- 
vian Republic; Signed at Amiens the 27th 
Day of March 1802, 


His majesty the king of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
first consul of the French Republic, in the 
name of the French people, being animated 
with an equal desire to put an end to the ca- 
lamities of war, have laid the foundation of 
pw in the preliminary articles signed at 

ondon the 1st of October 1801 (ninth Vende- 
miaire, year ten :) And as by the fifteenth ar- 
ticle of the said preliminaries it has been sti- 

that plenipotentiaries should be 
named on each side, who should proceed to 
Amiens for the purpose of concluding a 
re treaty, in seaath with the rea of 

e contracting powers: his majesty the kin 
of the united side om of Great Britain and 
Ireland has named for his plenipotentiary the 

arquis Cornwallis, knight of the most illus- 
tious order of the Garter, privy counsellor to 
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his majesty, general of his armies, &c.; the 
first consul of the French republic, in the 
name of the French ore the citizen Joseph 
Buonaparté, counsellor of state; his majesty 
the king of Spain and of the Indies, and the 
government of the Batavian republic, have 
named for their plenipotentiaris, viz. his Ca- 
tholic majesty, Don Joseph Nicolas de Azara, 
his counsellor of state, knight Great Cross of 
the order of Charles 3rd, his said majesty’s 
ambassador extraordinary to the French re- 
public, &c.; and the government of the Ba- 
tavian republic, Roger John Schimmelpen- 
ninck, their ambassador extraordinary to the 
French republic; who, after having duly 
communicated to each other their full powers, 
which are transcribed at the end of the pre- 
sent treaty, have agreed upon the following 
Articles :— 

Art. 1. There shall be peace, friendship, 
and fooe yideorany between his majest 
the king of the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, his heirs and successors, on 
the one part; and the French republie his 
majesty the king of Spain, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, and the Batavian republic, on the 
other part. The contracting parties shall 
give the greatest attention to maintain, be- 
tween themselves and their states, a perfect 
harmony, and without allowing on either 
side any kind of hostilities, by sea or by land, 
to be committed for any cause, or under any 
pretence whatsoever, They shall carefully 
avoid every thing which might hereafter 
affect the union happily re-established, and 
they shal! not afford any assistance or protec- 
tion, directly or indirectly, to those who should 
cause prejudice to any of them. 

Art. 2. All the prisoners taken on either 
side, as well by land as by sea, and the hos- 
tages carried away or given during the’ war. 
and to this day, shall be restored without 
ransom in six weeks at latest, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the present treaty, and on paying the 
debts which they have contracted during their 
captivity. Each contracting party shall re- 
spectively discharge the advances which have 
been made by any of the contracting parties 
for the subsistence and maintenance of the 

risoners in the country where they have 
she detained. For this purpose a commis- 
sion shall be appointed by agreement, which 
shall be specially charged to ascertain and re- 
gulate the compensation which may be due 
to either of the contracting powers. The time 
and place where the commissioners, who 
shall be charged with the execution of this 
article, shall assemble, shall also be fixed upon 
by agreement; and the said commissioners 
shall take into account the expenses occa~- 
sioned, not only by the prisoners of the re- 
spective nations, but also by the foreign 
troops, who, before they were made prisoners, 
were in the pay, or at the disposal, of any of 
the contracting parties. 

Art. S. His Britannic majesty restores to 
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the French republic and her allies, namely, 
his Catholic majesty and the Batavian repub- 
lic, all the possessions and colenies which be- 
longed to them respectively, and which had 
been occupied or conquered by the British 
forces in the course of the war, with the ex- 
ception of the island of Trinidad, and the 
Dutch possessions in the island of Ceylon. 
Art. 4. His ee pe cedes and 
guaran in full right and sovereignty, 
to his Britannic miaiesty, the island of Tr 
nidad. 
Agr. 5. The Batavian republic cedes and 
tees, in full right and sovereignty, to 
is Britannic majesty, all the  pssat rae and 
establishments in the island of Ceylon, which 
belonged before the war, to the republic of 
the United Provinces, or to their East India 


company. 

Arr. 6. The Cape of Good Hope remains in 
full sovereignty to the Batavian republic, as 
it was before the war. The ships of every 
description belonging to the other aes 
parties, shall have the right to put in there an 
to purchase such supplies as they may stand 
in need of as heretofure without payne any 
other duties than those to which the ships of 
the Batavian republic are subjected. 

' ART, 7. The territories and possessions of 
her most faithful majesty are maintained in 
their integrity, such as they were previous to 
the commencement of the war. Nevertheless, 
the limits of French and Portuguese Guiana 
shal] be determined by the river Arawari, 
which falls into the ocean below the North 
Cape, near the isle Neuve and the island of 
Penitence, about a degree and one third of 
north latitude. These limits shall follow the 
course of the river Arawari, from that of its 
mouths which is at the greatest distance from 
the North Cape to its source, and thence in a 
direct line from its source to the river Branco 
towards the West. The northern bank of the 
river Arawari, from its mouth to its source, 
and the lands which are situated to the north 
of the line of the limits above fixed, shall 
consequently belong in full sovereignty to the 
French republic. The southern bank of the 
said river from its source, and all the lands to 
the southward of the said line of demarkation, 
shall belong to her most faithful majesty. 
The navigation of the river Arawari shall be 
common to both nations. The arrangements 
which have taken place between the courts of 
Madrid and of Lisbon, for the settlement of 
their frontiers in Europe, shall, however, be 
executed conformably to the treaty of Badajoz. 
_Arr. 8. The territories, possessions, and 
rights of the Ottoman Porte, are hereby main- 
tained in their integrity, such as they were 
previous to the war. 
_ Arr. 9. The republic of the Seven Islands 
1s hereby acknowledzel. 

Art. 10. The islands of Malta, Gozo, and 
Comino, shall be restored to the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and shall be held by it 
upon the same conditions on which the order 
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held them previous to the war, and under the 
following stipulations: 

1. The knights of the order, whose langues 
shall continue to subsist after the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present treaty, are 
invited to return to Malta as soon as that ex- 
change shall have taken place. They shall 
there form a general chapter, and shall pro- 
ceed to the election of a grand master, to be 
chosen from amongst the natives of those na- 
tions which preserve langues, if no such elec- 
tion shall have been already made since the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preliminary 
articles of peace. It is understood, that an 
election which shall have been made subse- 
quent to that period, shall alone be considered 
as valid to the exclusion of every other which 
shall have taken place at any time previous 
to the said period. 

2. The governments of Great Britain and of 
the French republic, being desirous of placing 
the order of St. John and the island of Malta 
in a state of entire independence on each of 
those powers, do agree that there shall be 
henceforth no English nor French langues, 
and that no individual belonging to either 
of ue said powers shall be admissible into the 
order. 

3. A Maltese langue shall be established, 
to be supported out of the land revenues and 
commercial duties of the island. There shall 
be dignities with appointments, and an Au- 
berge appropriated to this langue. No proofs 
of nobility shall be necessary for the admis- 
sion of knights into the said langue They 
shall be competent to hold every ofiice, and to 
enjoy every privilege, in the like manner as 
the knights of the other langues. The muni- 
cipal, revenue, civil, judicial, and other offices 
under the government of the island, shall be 
filled at least in the proportion of one-half by 
native inhabitants of Malta, Gozo, and Co- 
mino. 

4. The forces of his Britannic majesty shall 
evacuate the island and its dependencics 
within three months after the exchange of the 
ratifications, or sooner if itcan be done. At 
that period the island shall be delivered up to 
the order in the state in which it now is, pro- 
vided that the grand master, or commissioners 
fully empowered, according to the statutes of 
the order, be upon the island to receive pos- 
session, and that the force to be furnished b 
his Sicilian majesty, as hereafter stipulated, 
be arrived there. 

5. The garrison of the island shall, at all 
times, consist at least one half of native Mal- 
tese; and the order shall have the liberty of 
recruiting for the remainder of the garrison 
from the natives of those countries only that 
shall continue to possess Langues. The 
native Maltese troops shall be officered by 
Maltese; and the supreme command of the 
garrison, as well as the appointment of the 
officers shall be vested in the grand master of 
the order, and he shall not be at liberty to 
divest himself of it, even for a time, except Iu 
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favour of a knight of the order, and in conse- 
eg of the opinion of the council of the 
order. 

6. The independence of the islands of 
Malta, Gozo, and Comino, as well as the pre- 
sent arrangement, shall be under the protec- 
tion and fee of Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Russia, Spain, and Prussia. 

7. The perpetual neutrality of the order, and 
of the island of Malta and its dependencies, is 
hereby declared. 

8. The ports of Malta shall be open to the 
commerce and navigation of all nations who 
shall pay equal and moderate duties. ‘These 
duties shall be applied to the support of the 
Maltese langue, in the manner specified in 
paragraph 3, to that of the civil and military 
establi nts of the island, and to that of a 
Lazaretto open to all flags. 

9. The Barbary states are excepted from 
the provisions of the two preceding paragraphs, 
until, by means of an arrangement to be made 
by the contracting parties, the system of hos- 

ility which subsists between the said Barbary 
states, the order of St. John, and the powers 
possessing langues, or taking part in the for- 
mation of them, shall be terminated. 

10. The order shall be governed, both in 
spiritual and temporal matters by the same 
statutes that were in force at the time when the 
one quitted the island, so far as the same 
shall not be derogated from by the present 
treaty. . 

11. The stipulations contained in paragraphs 
3, 5, 7, 8, and 10, shall be converted into laws 
and perpetual statutes of the order, in the cus- 
tomary manner. And the grand master (or, 
if he should not be in the island at the time 
of its restitution to the order, his representa- 
tive) as well as his successors, shall be bound 
to make oath to observe them punctually, 

12. His Sicilian majesty shall be invited to 
furnish two thousand men, natives of his domi- 
nions, to serve asa garrison for the several 
fottresses upon the island. This force shall 
remain there for one year from the period of 
the restitution of the island to the knights; 
after the expiration of which term, if the 
order of St. John shall not, in the opinion of 
the guaranteeing powers, have raised a suffi- 
. cient force to garrison the island and its de- 
pendencies, in the manner proposed in para- 
graph 5, the Neapolitan troops shall remain 
until they shall be relieved by another force 
judged to be sufficient by the said powers. 

18. The several powers specified in para- 

ph 6, viz. Great Britain, France, Austria, 
sia, Spain, and Prussia, shall be invited to 
accede to the present arrangement. 

Art. 11. The French forces shall evacuate 
the ae of Naples, and the Roman ter- 
ritory. e English forces shall, in like 
manner, evacuate Porto Ferrajo, and generally 
all the ports and islands which they may 
occupy in the Mediterranean, or in the 
Adniatic. : 

Art. 12. The evacuations, cessions, and res- 
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titutions, stipulated for by the present treaty, 
except where otherwise expressly provided for, 
shall take place in Europe within one month, 
in the continent and seas of America and of 
Africa within three months, and in the conti- 
nent and seas of Asia within six months 
after the ratification of the present definitive 
treaty. 

Arr. 13. In all the cases of restitution 
agreed upon by the present treaty, the fortifi- 
cations shall be delivered up in the state in 
which they may have been at the time of the 
signature of the preliminary treaty; and 
all the works which shall have been con- 
structed since the occupation shall remain 
untouched. 

It is farther agreed, that in all the cases of 
cession stipulated, there shall be allowed to’ 
the inhabitants, of whatever condition or na- 
tion they may be, a term of three years to be 
computed from the notification of this present 
treaty, for the purpose of disposing of their 
property acquired and possessed either before 
or during the war, in which term of three’ 
years they may have the free exercise of their 
a as and enjoyment of their property. 

e same privilege is granted in the coun-. 
tries restored toall those, whether inhabitants 
or others, who shall have made therein any 
establishments whatsoever during the time 
when those countries were in the possession of 
Great Britain. ; 

With respect tu the inhabitants of the coun- 
trics restored or ceded, it is agreed that none 
of them shall be prosecuted, disturbed or mo- 
lested in their persons or properties, under 
any pretext, on account of their conduct or 
political opinions, or of their attachment to 
any of the contracting powers, nur on any 
other account, except that of debts contracted 
to individuals, or on account of acts posterior 
to the present treaty. 

Arr, 14. All sequestrations imposed by any 
of the parties on the funded property, revenues, 
or debts, of whatever description, belonging 
to any of the contracting powers, or to their 
subjects or citizens, shall be taken off imme- 
diately after the signature of this definitive 
treaty. The decision of all claims brought 
forward by individuals, the subjects or citizens 
of any of the contracting powers respcctively, 
ee individuals subjects or citizens of any 
of the others, for rights, debts, Pere or 
effects whatsoever, which, according to re- 
ceived. usages, and the law of nations, ought 
to revive at the period of peace, shall be 
heard and decided before competent tribunals; 
and in all cases prompt and ample justice 
shall be administered in the countries where 
the claims are made. a 

Arr. 15. The fisheries on the coast of New- 
foundland, and of the adjacent islands, and of 
the gulph of St. Lawrence, arereplaced on the 
same footing on which they were previous to 
the war. The French fishermen, ana the inha- 
bitants of St. Pierre, and Miquelon, shall have 
the privilege of cutting such wood as they 
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treaty. 
_ Art. 16. In order to prevent all causes of 


complaint and dispute which sage arise on. 
e 


account of prizes which may have been made 


at sea, after the signature of the preliminary 


articles, it is reciprocally agreed that the ves- 


sels and effects which may have been taken 


in the British channel, and in the North sea, 
after the space of twelve days, to be computed 
from the exchange of the ratifications of the 
said preliminary articles, shall be restored on 
each side; that the term shall be one month 
from the British channel and the North seas, 
as. far as the Canary islands, inclusively, 
whether in the ocean or in the mediterranean ; 
two months from the said Canary islands as 
far as the equator; and lastly, five months 


in all other parts of the world, without any 


exception, or any more particular description 
of time or place. a i Pl 
Art. 17. The ambassadors, ministers, and 


other agents of the contracting powers shall 


enjoy respectively in the states of the said 
powers, the same rank, privileges, preroga- 
uves, and immunities, which public agents 
of the same class enjoyed previous to the, 
war. . te 

_Art. 18. The branch of the house of 
Nassau, which was established in the republic, 
formerly called the republic of the United 
rovinces, and now the Batavian republic, 
aving suffcred losses there as well in private 
property as in consequence of the change of 
constitution adopted in that country, an ade- 
quate compensation shall be procured for the 
said branch of the House of Nassau for the 
said losses. 

Art. 19. The present definitive treaty of 
peace is declared common to the sublime 
Ottoman Porte, the ally of his Britannic ma- 
Jesty, and the Sublime Porte shall be invited 
to transmit its act of accession thereto in the 
shortest delay possible. | 

Arr. 20. It is agreed that the contracting 
parties shall, on requisitions made by them 
respectively, or by their ministers or persons 
or officers duly authorised to make the 
same, deliver up to justice persuns accused 
of crimes of murder, forgery, or fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, committed within the juris- 
diction of the requiring party, provided that 
this shall be done BA when the evidence 
of the criminality shall be so authenticated 
as that the laws of the country where the per- 
son so accused shall be found would justif 
his apprehension and commitment for trial, if 
the offence had been there committed. The 
expenses of such apprehension and delivery 
shall be borne and defrayed by those who 
make the requisition. It is understood that 
this article does not regard in any manner 
crimes of murder, forgery, or fraudulent 
bankruptcy, committed antecedently to the 
conclusion of this definitive treaty. 
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thay stand in need of, in the bays of Fortune 
and Despair, for the space of one year from. 
the date of the notification of the present 
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Arr. 21. The contracting parties promise to 
observe sincerely and boné fide all the articles 
contained in the present treaty; and they will 
not suffer the same to be infringed, directly 
or indirectly, by their respective subjects or 
cilizens, and the said contracting parties géne- 
rally and ‘reciprocally guarantee to each other 
all the stipulations of the present treaty. 

Ant. 22. The present treaty shall be ratified 
by the contracting parties in thirty days, or 
sooner if possible, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged in due form at Paris. 


In witness whereof, we the underwritten 
lenipotentiaries, have signed with our 
nds, and in virtue of our respective full 
owers, the present definitive treaty, and 
ave caused onr respective seals to be 
affixed thereto. Done at Amiens, the 
27th day of March, 1809, the sixth 


Germinal, year Ten of the French Re- 
public. | 7 
Cornwatuis. (L. 8.) 
Josera BuonaParrs. L. S. 
J. Nicoras pe AzaRa. ir 8. 
R. J. Scommmevpenninek., (L. S.) 


Separate Article.—It is agreed, ihat the 
omission of some titles, which may have 
taken place in the present treaty, shall not 
be prejudicial to the powers or to the persons 
concerned. st, 

It is farther agreed, that the English and 
French languages made use of in all the 
copies of the present treaty shall not form an 
example which may be alleged or quoted as a 
precedent, or in any manner prejudice the 
contracting powers whose languages have 
not been used; and that for the future 
what has been observed, and ought to be 
observed, with regard to, and on the part of 
powers who are in the practice and possession 
of giving and receiving copies of like treaties 
in any other language, shall be conformed 
with; the pieent treaty having, nevertheless 
the same force and virtue as if the aforesaid 
practice had been therein observed. 


In witness whereof, we, the underwritten 
plenipotentiaries of his Britannic majesty, 
of the French republic, of his Catholic 
majesty, and of the Batavian republic, 
have signed the present Separate Article, 
and have caused our respective seals to 
be affixed thereto. Done at Amiens the 
27th day of March, 1802, the sixth Ger- 
minal, year Ten of the French Re nae 


CorNWALLIS. . 8.) 
JoserH BuonaPaRTE. (L. S.) 
J. Nicoxas DE AgaRa. (L. S. 

R. J. ScHIMMELPENNINCK. (L. 33 


Lord Hawkesbury, on moving “ That 
the said Treaty do lie on the table, to be 
perused by the members of the Hose,” 
said, it was the wish of ministers to 
adhere to the usage observed. on for- 
mer occasions of this kind, and as there 
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was no instance where any proceeding 
had been instituted respecting a defi- 
nitive treaty, after a preliminary treaty, 
which had received the approbation of 
the House, it was not their intention to 
propose that any such proceeding should 
now take place. He was aware, however, 
that it was competent to every member to 
bring the subject under the consideration 
of the House, on the ground of a specific 
objection to any part of it, of its being 
inconsistent with the preliminaries, er of 
any change of circumstances which might 
have taken place from the time that these 
preliminaries were ed upon, and to 
submit a motion for that purpose. 
There was, he belicved, an intention to 
submit such a motion to the consideration 
of the House, and he assured the House, 
his majesty’s ministers were ready to meet 
it, to explain the whole, or any part of 
their conduct, and to state fully, fairly, 
and explicitly, the reasons which induced 
them to advise his majesty to conclude 
the definitive treaty.— Mr. Windham said, 
he would, on Monday, shortly state the 
reasous which would induce him to move, 
that the definitive treaty be taken into 
consideration on a future day.—Lord 
Grenville gave a similar notice in the 
House of Peers. 


Debate on Mr. Windham's Motion for 
appointing a day to consider the Definitive 
realy tA a4 May 3. Mr. Wind- 
ham said :—Sir, I do not rise to solicit the 
House to come now to any final decision 
upon the merits of the definitive treaty of 
peace, but simply to move a day for 
taking it into consideration. His ma- 
jesty’s eae sti that es eerie 
ais necessary, the preliminaries having met 
with the a probation of the House, ‘and 
they have declined to introduce any mo- 
‘tion respecting it. Whether this be an 
invari custom, or one that would be 
- more honoured in the breach than the 
observance,” I shall not stay to inquire. 
If there be precedents that do not render 
any such proceeding necessary, they must 
,be founded upon the presumption that, by 
its approbation of the preliminary treaty, 
the House has sanctioned the definitive. 
Now, I think that it is quite the contrary 
in the present case. I think that the ques- 
tion is completely open, and that there: 
may be perfectly good grounds for giving 
a different judgment upon the definitive 
treaty, from that which the preliminaries 
have received. At the same time, bow- 
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ever, that ministers have declared that 
they see no necessity for farther discussion, 
they have also expressed a wish, that, if 
any such be to take place, it may be a full 
and complete, not a partial discussion. 
If by this they mean that the subject 
should be taken up upon all its grounds, 
and with a full view of the subject in all 
its points, bearings, and relations, in that 
wish I heartily coacur. If, on the con-: 
trary, by deprecating a partial discussion, 
it be meant that the whole discussion 
should take place on the same day ; if it 
be meant to croud all the points of this 
comprchensive business into a single sit- 
ting, and without full information to assist 
the judgment in its inquiry into the merits 
of each, I cannot agree ; because it can- 
not be done with justice to a question of 
s0 great magnitude. In the circumstances 
under which I now present myself, I am, 
mutaizs mutandis, like a counsel in an 
opening speech, in which I am to touch 
on a variety of papers and matters, the 
eomplcte knowledge of which can only be 
disclosed in the proofs produced in the 
progress of the trial: but whether minis- 
ters will give all these accounts and papers 
is what will make all the difference pos- 
sible in the final discussion. This is a 
subject upon which I have already ex- 
hag my sentiments ; and sorry should 

be to have it supposed, that, if we were 
met to pass a final judgment upon jt, I 
should touch so slightly as I mean now to 
do upon many points of moment, and ex- 
press so feebly the deep anxicty and ap- 
prehengions which I entertain of the 


treaty, as of the grave digging for our . 


greatness, and an abyss opening at our 
feet to swallow us up. The best order in 
which to consider this subject, will, I 
think, be under. the four following heads : 
I shall first take the circumstances which 
did exist, but were not known in this 
oy previous to the preliminaries. 
Secondly, those points which took place 
in the interval between the preliminaries 
and the definitive treaty. Thirdly, the 
variation of certain points in the definitive 
from their state in the preliminaries; and, 
fourthly, those points in the definitive 
which do not exist in any shape in the pre- 
liminaries, yet may not be considered as 
a departure from them. As to the first 
class, namely, the circumstances which 
did exist, but were not known, before the 
preliminarics, there are three principal 
ones: 1, the cession of the isle of Elba; 
2, the limit of French Guiana; and, 3, 
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the cession of Louisiana. The cession of 
the isle of Elba has been already men- 
sioned ; and when the necessary papers 
thall be laid before the House, it will be 
she proper time to enter into it fully. I 
shall now touch on the manner of the ces- 
sion only, Jeaving it to the House to 
judge the value of the acquisition to the 
French as an excellent station, an im- 
portant harbour, and an impregnable for- 
tress. The argument by which our as- 
sent is sought to be obtained for this ad- 
vantage given to the French is, the im- 
mensity of objects of equal if not greater 
value, which destroys its single import- 
ance; that is, we are told, why continue 
the war for the sake of the isle of Elba, 
when so many points of greater value have 
been surrendered? Without dwelling 
then on its value, I shal] consider the man- 
ner, which is, in my mind, more import- 
ent than the thing itself. There is in it 
such tricking, such chicanery, as requires 
constant explanation; and the more it is 
examined, the more odious is the light in 
which it appears. The House will recol- 
lect that, by the treaty of Luneville, by 
which a transfer was made of the duchy 
of Tuscany, it was expressly stipulated 
that Porto Ferrajo should remain as it was 
before, attached to the dukedom of Tus- 
cany. Now, what do the French? they 
have recourse to that sort of calculation 
by which an algebraist would proceed to 
exterminate a quantity that he wished to 
to get rid of; they transfer it to another 
rson, they leave it with the duke of 
uscany ; but, as if they were playing a 
game of chess, they remove the duke and 
put a king in his place. They take a 
ing of the house of Spain, and having 
placed him in the duke’s stead, they ne- 
gotiate with the court of Spain, that it 
shall not remain with Tuscany, but be 
transferred to France. This was not 
known at the time when the preliminaries 
were signed. It comes out then, that the 
real state of Porto Ferrajo was artfully 
concealed ; that, instead of being a station 
in the hands of the duke of Tuscany, or 
against the French, it was to be trans- 
ferred to France, to facilitate her attack 
upon Naples, or any other a that we 
might have in that quarter in a future war. 
Surely nobody will say that these circum- 
stances, if the thing stood single, are not 
such as put the case upon a new footing, 
and leaveit a res integra open to discussion. 
—Now, Sir, passing over this, we pro- 
ceed to the next point, which is much the 
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same in manner, but greater in magnitude : 
I mean the boundary assigned to French 
Guiana. I shall consider it as the former, 
not so much with regard to its importance, 
as to the consequences attending it, which 
I contend were a gross breach of good faith. 
When the preliminaries were signed, we 
were given to understand by them, that 
the dominions of Portugal were to be 
maintained in their integrity. Therefore, 
when the treaty of Madrid came out, 
which violated them, there was a general 
outery and alarm. We were told, that 
it would be given up. As for myself, I 
could not understand that the French 
would have made this excursion into the 
Portuguese territory, purely for the pur- 
pose of giving it up again. It seems, how- 
ever, they did so, as his majesty’s nninis- 
ters take credit for making them give it 
up and take another. A few leagues of 
wilderness, in one ee or another, are 
no great object. e question is, the 
command which it gives them of the Mis- 
sissippi, and that they have as much by 
the one as by the other. Either boundary 
is equally a breach of faith; they should 
have gone to the treaty of Utrecht; for, 
to impose a new boundary upon us is 
equally a fraud as if they had retained the 
former. As to the treaty of Badajos, 
which has been referred to on this subject, 
there is no such paper before the House, 
and therefore I here it out of my consi- 
deration. What I complain of is the 
fraudulent exchange. It has been said of 
a peace that it was only a change of war; 
the French mode of plain dealing may be 
perhaps a substitution of one fraud for an- 
other.— The next point in thisrising climax 
of frauds is the cession of Louisiana. By this 
acquisition the French are established ina 
space as unbounded as the view it opens, 
whether North or South. Whata present 
have we made in it to the Americans! 
We have placed a serpent at their nde 
which they will be ultimately devoured. 
We have put them in that state in which 
they must become willing slaves under the 
dominion of France. We all know somé- 
thing of human nature. We know that 
men detest the instrument less than the 
cause, and turn their resentment upon 
those whom they can make to feel it most. 
They will not of course hesitate between 
us and the French, and thus we shall 
eventually forfeit the friendship of Ame- 
rica by the aggrandizement of the French 
in that quarter. As to the wealth which 
this establishment opens to them, it has ne 
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limits but their will. On the continent 
of South America, there is no power that 
can resist them: there are the sources of 
the wealth of the world. But if gentle- 
men do not feel the consequence of their 
passing into the hands of the French, it 
‘would be in vain for me to impress them 
with an idea of their importance. 

I have now got through the three prin- 
cipal points, which, though not known in 
this country, existed at the time of the 
preliminary treaty. There is not one of 
them that does not call for a revision of 
the preliminaries. Now, Sir, under the 
next head of things, namely, those which 

‘happened in the interval between the pre- 
liminaries and the definitive treaty, the 
catalogue is not numerous; but what it 
wants in number it makes up in magni- 
tude. It consists of the Italian republic; 
and the naval and military force sent out 
from France and now established in the 
West Indies. The first is the question of 
a new kingdom: Sad whether kingdom or 
presidentship differs but little in the lan- 
gusse of the present day) in the heart of 

taly. say, that if such a situation of 
things had happened without the act or 
interference of either party, it was com- 

petent to a minister to say, here comes a 
change upon which we did not calculate, 
therefore it is quite a new case. I say 
farther, that the history of Europe fur- 
nishes us with precedents which show that 
such a change would have been the cause 
of a war; but what will be said, when it 
appears that this was done during the in- 
terval of the preliminaries, and by one of 
the contracting parties? It is not that 
this is not felt as a good cause of war; 
but the fact is, Europe is so altered that 
no interested power dare attempt to ques- 
tion it. What must Austria think, when 
she sees the Cisalpine republic, which she 
might have originally regarded as a bar- 
rier against France, is now a barrier to 
France for her destruction? We know 
what Austria feels; but she feels her dan- 
ger too much to venture upon any steps 
for redress. The second point bears less 
upon the present question; but it is of 
extreme importance, and may hereafter 
prove a measure of serious inquiry. The 

_ way in which I look at it is, the establish- 

ment of the French power in the West 

Indies earlier than it would otherwise have 

taken place ; and which, if it had not taken 
place so early, would not perhaps have 
ever been established at all. This is of 
the more importance wlien we consider 
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what expectation has been formed of the 
chances and events which time might pro- 
duce in the uncertain and unprecedented 
state of things which the world has so long 

resented. We do not know what effect 

elay might have had, or what advantages 
it might not have given us. We are 
therefore in a situation in which we 
should not otherwise have been; for, 
whatever may be said of the policy of the 
measure on our part, nobody will contend 


that by it we were not giving, before the 


conclusion of the peace, a helping hand to 
that which, during the war, we had ex- 
pended so many millions of money, and 
sacrificed so many lives to destroy. 

The third head is that which relates to 
those points on which the definitive treaty 
is a departure from the preliminaries. 
Under: this head I shall notice, first, the 
article respecting prisoners. We all know 
that there was a large debt due to us by 
France on this account; and we heard of 
islands that were to be mortgaged for its 
payment. The result is that there is no 
such mortgage, and that the debt is as bad 
as can be, while we were not able, I sup- 
pose, to compel better terms. It became 
thereforenecessaryto exercise our diploma- 
tic skill, to discover some poe way of 
getting rid of the demand, in the execu- 
tion of which, I wish, however, our pleni- 
potentiaries had devised some mode that 
would have reflected less ridicule and dis- 
grace upon the country. As an expe- 
dient against the payment for the French 
prisoners, the French are to set off the de- 
mands which they have for the mainte- 
nance of the prisoners belonging to our 
allies in their hands ; that is, the expense 
of clothing and supporting the Russian 
prisoners. We all remember what a pa- 
rade was made of the attention paid to 
the Russian prisoners, and that it was re- 
presented by the French government as a 
compliment paid to the emperor Paul ; so 
that we are made to pay for that very cloth- 
ing and maintenance which were the lureto 
decoy that sovereign from our alliance. 
The next point is the cession of Malta. 
By the preliminaries this island was not to 
belong to France or England; but to be 
restored to the order under the protection 
of a third power, generally supposed to 
be Russia. It was originally conceived 
that Malta was not to be given up; but 
that would not now be a proper matter 
for discussion. We shall take it simply 
upon the condition of the preliminaries. 


Instead, however, of providing for Malta 
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in the spirit of the preliminaries, a covered 
way has been devised, by which England 
js completely ousted, and France put into 

ession. ‘That sych at least willbe the 
result I have no doubt. The first. consi- 
deration that occurs is, how the order is 
to be supported. We know that the in- 
ternal reyenye of Malta does not exceed 
30,000/., asum not more than equal to the 
support of the grand master, the various 
charitable institutions, and the supply of 
grein. These three objects absorb all the 
reyenue of every description which the 
igland affords; so that for guards, garri- 
gon, and the defence of the place, there 
will be no provision at all. Of the reve- 
pues that formerly belonged to the order, 
those in France, Bavaria, and different 
parts of Germany, have been confiscated, 
and those which Jay in Spain are onthe 
eve of being so, making in the whole, at 


least four-fifths of its ancient revenue. 
‘Thus situated, the order must soan fall for 


pant of support. I shall nat dwell upon 
the disgraceful mode of modelling it ypon 


the French regular or noble democratic: 


form. Itis not - this I complain, but of 
utting it under the protection of powers 
baer the influgace of France i for hin is 
eapolitan garrigon in fact, but a 
Pesach pectison But. supposing it not 
new under the influence of France; how 
is that influence pravided against by the 
article which removes the hands of the 
Neapolitan poverament: The plan is, 
that we shall evacuate the island in three 
months. This stipulation is peremptory. 
Then comes another clause, enjoining that 
it shall be delivered up generally ; but not 
attaching to the former clause, and saying 
to the order. Next comes another clause 
still more material, which gays that the 
yeutrality of the order is proclaimed. 
What js meant by this neutrality is diffi- 
cult te. understand, and may he variously 
interpreted. It may-be neutrality to say, 
that a of war.to any number . beJong- 
ing to the neytral. nation may came in, or 
at they shall be all alike excluded. A 
ird way. may also be. conceived: I mean 
the admission of an equal number of ships 
ofall nations. Now see the effect of this 
eutrality in the eyent ofa future war, 
in such a mar, France would. have for her 
ajligs ,certajgly ,mare maritime. powers 
1 England ; she wauld at least have 
Spain and Holland, while we should pro- 
bably net have ane. Supposing the num- 
her of vessels of each power admissible at 
Malta ta.be six, Krange would hare. there 
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eighteen ships for our six, and so in the 
same proportion whatever should be the 
number. Had this stipulation been in the 
preliminaries, surely it would have been 
canvassed and set right in the definitive 
ee The next point is the Cape of 
Good Hope. France hag been always 
mistress of a happy knack of expression ; 
and I do not find that the revolution has 
changed her style. She has stipulated, 
that it shall be delivered over in full sove- 
reignty to Holland. Now, there is nothing 
to bind Halland from making it over to 
France, and putting a French garrison in 
it the moment she shall receive it. When, 
then, we consider how the word “ sove- 
reignty”? was used in the case of Tuscany 
and the isle of Elba, we cannot suppose 
that it was intended to be a mere idle 
term in the definitive treaty. On the con- 
trary, this industrious use of it affords a 
ively persuasion that the same will be the 
result with regard to the Cape.—I shall 
now on to things accurring in the 
definitive treaty, and which make no part 
‘whatever of the preliminaries. The frst 
is one of a gigantic nature, the total ab- 
sence of all previous treaties. It is the 
first instance of the kind. It opens toa 
world of conjecture. It is argued, that 
we shall gain as much as we shall lose by 
it ; hut how this isto happen I am at a 
loss to comprehend. It may bes 
that the renewal of these treaties would 
have embroiled us with continent : 
But I do not know what those obligations 
are that would have out-weighed the be- 
nefits of the treaties ; because these trea- 
ties were not made for France, but against 
her, and for the protection of the other 
‘powers. The non-revival of these treaties 
las us, however, with respect to other 
countries, just in the same situation in 
which we stood before; so that by this 
diplomatic analysis, France only is _re- 
lieyed. But, as was said at Lisle, Why 
get rid of the treaties allinalump? We 
were not in the situation of a mgn with 
his hand Jimited to a minute. Surely 
seyen months would have afforded time to 
make a selection of what should remain 
and what should be cancelled. There are 
ather points of this class that touch us 
more nearly. There is one particular 
art of the empire for which we feel a 
lively interest, an jnterest that must be 
increased in proportion to the loss of se 
many other acquisitions, and to which we 
must cling as the last wreck of our em- 
pire, I mean our East India possessions, 
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The treaties of 1783 and 1787, the two 
great epochs of our rights in that quarter, 
are given up. We are left without the 
advantages, whatever they may be, of 
these compacts, and our right is placed 
upon its original foundation. Now, let 
that right be ever so good (for I do not 
dispute its validity), it is material to con- 
sider what rights, or rather claims, the 
French exercised before 1783. Our 
esent state is, therefore, that state of 
itigation in which we were previous to 
the treaty of that year. By that treat 
we put a guard upon our right; yet suc 
was the force with which the French pre. 
ferred their claims, that a ship was sunk 
in the Ganges, and we were on the point 
of hostilities when the convention of 1787 
took place. We are now in that situation 
im which an attorney might say to his 
client, “ You have a good right of action, 
go to law :” but if I a security in my 
hands, confirming my right and removing 
my adversary’s, I should not be well ad- 
vised were I to break off the seal, and 
throw it in the fire, that I might afterwards 
ge to trial where the arbitrator is the 
sword, and the court a field of battle. 
We are now left to our right of action ; and 
perhaps the first news from India will be 
the notice for going to trial. The French 
were never backward in asserting their 
claims; and that they should be less 
forward now I have no reason to suppose. 
There are other rights of minor import- 
ance abandoned, rights which taken singly 
are of great magnitude, but which sink into 
nothing in the neighbourhood of the tower- 
ing heights that surround them. As to 
the importance of the privilege of cuttin 
et debit in the Bay of Honduras, we rea 
nothing but quarrels between France 
and Spain about it. We do not pretend 
to aright of sovereignty in that quarter. 
We hold the right by convention, and 
France will, no doubt, re-assert her pre- 
tensions. What these pretensions are it 
does not appear; but this state of igno- 
rance and uncertainty shows the necessity 
for calling for papers, and giving the 
most mature consideration to the subject. 
The gum trade is another, which we ex- 
ercise by convention; and I should not 
forget the right claimed by the Dutch to 
trade in the Eastern seas. We know the 
jealousy of Holland in that particular; 
we know the credit our minister took for 
the settlement of 1784 on that point; but 
how this right is to be exercised in future, 
what precautions have been taken for its 
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security, and whether they are to come 
from above or from below, does notappear. 
Among the other points that come next, 
without contravening the preliminaries, is 
the House of Orange. hen we talk of 
all the territories and acquisitions which 
we bave surrendered, we are told of those 
won wore things, credit and capital. 
I wish we could transfer the word « cre- 
dit” from the ’change, to credit of an- 
other kind, to a high sense of honour, to 
national spirit and immunity from insults ; 
but of all those qualities that made us 
reat, we are now divesting ourselves, ag 
if they were functs officto, and their sole 
object was, to procure usmoney. France 
may have ill-treated other powers under 
her protection; but she has shown that 
she will not suffer another to abuse them. 
The dog, though beaten by his master, 
wil] fly forward in that master’s defence ; 
and we do know powers that, though 
crouching under France, will be bold and 
vigorous in her cause, that will fight like 
Janissaries in the pay of their master. 
One of them, we are aware, has not 
waited for the wax to be cold upon the 
treaty, before it has evinced this temper 
and disposition. That power, which never 
spares an enemy, will make all powers to 
range upon itsside. In the case of France, 
there is no instance of the contrary. 
Even in the evacuation of Alexandria she 
acted upon that principle. I wish I 
could say the same for this country, with 
respect to the House of Orange. In our 
abandonment of that prince, no provision 
has been made for the loss of his private 
roperty, or his Stadtholderian authority. 
t might have been expected, that some 
indemnification would have been secured 
for the sacrifice of his patrimony and 
ower ; but we have not only done nothing, 
ut the manner in which he has been 
treated forms the most ridiculous feature 
of the treaty. The very day we were 
stipulating a provision, on that very day, 
and in that very room, and at the ver 
table at Amiens, did the French an 
Dutch plenipotentiaries sign a defeazance. 
Our stipulations stated generally, that he 
was to have an indemnity; but the stipu- 
lation of the Dutch minister Schimmel- 
nninck states, that it shallnot be in 
olland, the only place in which it coutd 
be obtained. So much for the good faith 
of France in the case of the prince of 
Orange! See now the king of Sardinia. 
We could be under no fear of reviving 
treaties with him; his kingdom was gone, 
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unless, indeed, we might fear to see him 
come like the ghost that ‘ drew Priam’s 


curtains in the dead of night.”” It seems 


as if all sense of national honour was 
lost ; but, though the feeling may be lost 
to us, it is not so with the by-standers. 
These things are of consequence, and 
are founded in reason. I want to know 
what value France sets upon subjecting 
us to indignity? 1 want to know what 
she and other nations think of our sub- 
mitting to it? The sentiments of Hol- 
land I do know, from a curious paper 
which she lately published. If these sacri- 
fices were made by us from magnanimity, it 
woald be another thing; but they are 
known to be made against our will. If I 
wanted a voucher for all this, I find one 
in g French paper received this day, and 
which, if translated, I would have read 
as part of my speech.® In it the writer 


* Mr. Windham alluded to the pana’ 
article, which appeared on the 25th of April, 
in the political department of aliteraryand poli- 
tical miscellany, called the Mercure de France, 
published every ten days, under the immedi- 
ate patronage of the French Government: 
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“ France, reconciled with all other govern- 
ments, will never be able to disarm the ani- 
mosity of those men who are irritated by the 
spectacle of her greatness, and blinded by the 
splendor of her glory. When, six months 
ago, they saw her, in fifteen days, conclude 
four treaties of peace, and restore tranquillity 
to sea and land, stunned by so much success, 
they attempted to contest the brilliant terms 
of the peace with England. They opened up 
@ most extensive range to the lovers of con- 
jectures. They pretended that secret articles 

alanced the advantages of the public stipu- 
lations. Time has shown that there were no 
secret conditions. Resting on, I know not 
what, expressions of the English ministers in 
parliament, they contended that the merit of 
this peace could not be decided by the preli- 
minaries; that we should wait for the defini- 
tive treaty, and then the superiority of Great 
Britain would be scen.—The definitive treaty 
has at length been signed, and it is found to 
be more advantageous, more glorious to 
France, than the Preliminaries. 

‘¢ At the time when this first Convention 
appeared, it was criticised on different 

ounds. Men considered the benefit which 

ngland might derive from the cinnamon 
forests of Ceylon, and particularly from the 
superb port of Trincomalée, the true bulwark 
of India, commanding the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, and all the Archipelago of that Ocean. 
It was calculated too, not what Trinidad was 
worth, but what it might be rendered by the 
‘ a 
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talks of Malta as of a place that by the 
terms of the treaty, must eventually be- 
long to France, and reasons upon several 
other points in the same disadvantageous 
line for England. Now, the necessary 
information upon all these points is only 
to be had from papers, of which there are 
none upon the table. Without such pa- 
pers the real case cannot be known. We 
cannot know, without them, whether the 
tordial drop of peace, which we take into 
our stomachs, may not be something of 
a deleterious quality that must destroy us. 
Let us then consider, while we have time, 
and at least examine the cup in which it 
has been administered. I move therefore, 
«‘ That this House will, upon the 18th 
instant, take into consideration the Defi- 
nitive Treaty of Peace between his Bri- 
tannic Majesty and the French Republic, 
his Catholic Majesty, the Batavian Re- 


skilful industry of the English, less interested, 
perhaps, about the produce of their own sort 
than cager to monepolize all the commerce of 
the Oronoquo, and the countries adjacent. In 
addition to these estimates, so flattering for 
England, were adduced the riches she was to 
acquire in the Mysore, conquered during the 
war of the revolution; and people were im 
clined to believe that the English had carried 
to the utmost extent of their wishes, their 
naval and commercial greatness. 
“‘ With this situation of England was op- 
osed that of France, aggrandized by Belgium, 
Savoy, Piedmont, and part of Germany; dis- 
sing without control of Holland, Switzer- 
and, and Italy; fortifying herself in the Me- 
diterranean, by the acquisition of Porto Fer- 
rajo; opening in the North a river famous 
for its ancient commerce, and a port destined, 
by its situation, to become the emporium of 
Europe; recovering Martinique, enriched by 
English capital ; obtaining the Spanish part 
of St. Domingo; establishing herself in Loui- 
siana, and regaining her settlements in India. 
Between these two pictures of two states 
which may cease to be enemies, but never to be 
rivals, it was not difficult to pronounce which 
of the two had gained most by the war. It was 
demonstrated that Francehad obtained an irre- 
sistible preponderance upon the Continent; and 
that in suffering her maritime power to fall off, 
she had not lost the elements of it, which 
consist in her population and her territory. 
“Such was the aspect of things which the 
reliminaries offered - and as they have 
ormed the basis of the Treaty of Amiens, it 
may be said that the latter was tried by anti- 
cipation. Let us now examine whether it 
dves not secure some new advantages to 
France and her Allies; whether it does not 
contain certain great features sufficient to 
render it remarkable in history. The French 
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public, signed at Amiens, the 27th of 

arch 1802," 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, he 
had but one objection to the motion. 
He apprehended he need say but jittle in 
vindication of the course pursued by his 


were justly alarmed a4 what was due to Eng- 
Jand for advances made for the maintenance 
of more than 20,000 prisoners. The 2nd 
‘Article of the Treaty of Amiens diminishes 
the debt of France. It is 9 i that, in the 
account of the respective advances, shall be 
stated not only the expenses of all the pri- 
soners of the two nations, but also those of 
the foreign troops which, before being taken 
prisoners, were in the pay and af the disposal 
of either of the contracting parties. Thus 
the expenses laid out upon the 7,000 prisoners 
given back to Russia will be stated in dedue- 
tion from that which France owes to England. 
The 7th Article secures to France in Guiana 
ana disement which the 6th Article of 
the Preliminaries left at least doubtful, as it 
guaranteed to Portugal the integrity of her 
sions. In the conditions relative to 
‘Malta, that important fortress, which the 
friends of England had so often assigned to 
- her, every thing is favourable to France both 
in the provisional regulations and the defini- 
tive arrangements. As long as the island is 
Neapolitan it will be French; and to make it 
cease to be so will require the concurrence of 
all the great powers. If at one day the 
Maltese Langue should become dominant, 
the position, the wants, the temper, the 
natyre of that Langue would bring it under 
the influence of the French government. 
“Such then are several pvusitive conven- 
tions which render the Treaty preferable in 
point of advantage for France to the Preli- 
minaries. Butit is not what the Treaty ex- 
presses that is most advantageous ; it is par- 
ticularly what it does not express, which 
aught to formin the subject of joy to the 
French and their allies. In all former nego- 
tiations, England had insisted on the renewal 
of ancient treaties, ascending upwards as far 
as that of Westphalia. With a scrupulous 
attention did she always enumerate them, 
date by date, and also give them new force. 
Every body knows that almost all their trea- 
ties were onerous to the maritime powers of 
the continent, and that they even contained 
stipulations humiliating for the allies of 
France. There were coasts in which the 
Dutch were obliged, in sign of submission, to 
lower their flag to that of England. This 
shameful homage had never been contested 
without producing a war. The reigns of 
Cromwell-and Charles 2nd afford examples 
of this truth. This species of vassalage is 
abolished; and, what is more important to 
commerce, the abrogation of ancient treaties 
has removed the se inconveniences 
which they occasioned to ane and her 
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majesty's government relative to the 
treaty of peace, in not moving any 
thing upon it themselves. He did not 
hold it te be consistent with his duty to 
depart from an established practice in that 
particular, which practice did not war- 


allies in their navigation, in the administra- 
tion of their colonies, in their whole com- 
mercial system. 

‘‘ If we were, then, to compare the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the English in their rela- 
tions with the continental powers, with the 
difficulties opposed to the latter by the famous 
Act of Navigation, we should not any longer 
be surprised at the degradation into which 
their marine had fallen even before the war. - 
We should be rather astonished that the 
English navy had not borne down ever 
thing. The Treaty of Amiens removes all 
irregularity, all oppression, all restraint. The 
old law is destroyed; a new public law com- 
mences. The French and their allies have 
panes their naval independence: they will 

ave the sense to make use of it; they will 
not fall into the snare of a new treaty of 
commerce; and they may one day have their 
act of navigation! It is this which distin- 
guishes the Treaty of Amiens from all the 
old transactions of the same kind. It is this 
that would render it so advantageous for 
France, even though it did not put the last 
seal to that increase of continental power 
which renders her so formidable, and which 
already obliges England to swell her expen- 
diture by augmenting her militia. 

“ There are likewise other features which 
characterize the Treaty of Amiens, and which 
will serve to signalize the present epoch. 
The new Constitution of Malta, happy for 
France, as I have already remarked, is of 
itself a pee phenomenon, which doubt- 
less would excite much astonishment, if the 
faculty of astonishment were not in some 
sort worn out. It is an alliance of aristocracy 
and democracy, of ancient opinions and of 
new ideas, of chivalry and philosophy. It is 
a coalition of two political systems, which 
had kindled the most cruel war, just as in the 
Treaty of Westphalia, we see an accommo- 
dation between two religions which had been 
the pe venia or the pretext for long and 
fatal dissensions, If some years ago there 
had been a state whose chivalrous spirit could 
have been supposed capable of excluding all 
access to the revolutionary principle Malta 
would, beyond all doubt, have been pitched 
upon as that state: and yet it is at Malta, 
that the revolutionary spirit establishes itself 
after it is weakened every where else! . 

To add to the whimsical air of these combina- 
tions, England has contributed, as well as 
France, to maintain it there. It appears 
certain at least, that having received trom 


.the inhabitants of Malta several plans of a 


republic, the English have given effect to the 
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rant a motion from government, in that 
House, upon the subject of a definitive 
treaty ; he had pursued the . usual course, 
and he trusted the House would approve 
it. Having said this, he would now assure 
the House he felt great satisfaction at 
the motion now made, in substance; be- 
cause it ufforded ministers an opportunity 
of entering into a complete justification 
of every part of their conduct during the 
Jate negotiation at Amiens, and the ad- 
vice they gave to his majesty to conclude 
the definitive treaty. His right hon. friend 
had said, that Porto Ferrajo was surren- 
dered to the French, and he had stated 
this to be in contradiction of the express 
stipulations of the treaty of Luneville. 
This was an act that was not done by his 
majesty’s ministers ; the surrender of the 
grand duchy of Tuscany was a concession 
made by a sovereign power, fully com- 
petent to make sucha concession. His 
right hon. friend had laid some stress. on 
the French teriitory in Guiana. He had 
referred to a conversation which took 
place in that House upon the subject of 
the treaties of Madrid and of Badajos; it 
was then stated, that the French territory 
in this part of the globe was to be limited 
by the treaty of Badajos, and not by that 
of Madrid ; and it was made a subject of 
discontent by some gentlemen on that ac- 
count, and a good deal of stress was laid 
upon the difference between the two, that 
of Madrid being more favourable to Por- 
tugal than that of Badajos; and, in fact, 


propositions of these islanders in the Treaty 
of Amiens. Thus democratic principles have 
found protection from the power that went 
to war to oppose them! 
“< But the organization of this new republic 
and its future figure cannot have any consi- 
dcrable interest, except for France and Eng- 
land. There is in the Treaty a single line 
respecting the States of Barbary, which pro- 
duces a more extensive, a more general in- 
terest for all Europe. It intimates the design 
of putting an end to the system of hostilities 
which subsists between civilized governments 
and those governments of Africa which the 
supineness of the former could alone have 
raised to the rank of powers. Religion for- 
merly endeavoured to repair in this respect 
the negligence of policy. At length policy 
cultivates the duty of protection. Its happ 
intentions are not perhaps very easily realized, 
but they cannot fall into oblivion. The signal 
is given. It adds to the importance of the 
Treaty of Amiens. It honours the negocia- 
tors whose work that Treaty is, and the go- 
a whose confidence they have justi- 
ed. 
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the Portuguese government expressed, in 


terms the most explicit, that they-should 
think themselves too fortunate, if we 
could be instrumental in procuring for 


them the terms specified, and the boun- 


daries as stipulated by the treaty of Ma- 


drid. His right hon. friend had said, that 
the French insisted on the treaty of Ba- 


dajos, for the mere purpose of making a 


merit of abandoning that treaty. The fact 
was, that this country anticipating the pres- 


sure likely to be felt by that country before 
theknowledge ofthesigning the preliminary 


treaty, and the concessions likely to be 
made in consequence of that pressure, 
made an express stipulation that the limits 
of the French possessions in Guiana should 
be as agreed upon by the treaty of Ma- 
drid, but that the European boundary 
should be fixed by the treaty of Badajos. 
—His right hon. friend. had laid great 
stress, and very justly, on the establish- 
ment on the part of France in Louisiana. 
He had also said, that the French power 
would now put into danger the whole of 
the continent of South America. He 
was ready to agree, that the interest of 
Europe were materially connected with 
the interest of America, both North and 
South; but his right hon. friend could 
not say, that if the French had not the 
extent of territory there which they now 
possess, they could not, if St. Domingo were 
tranquil, and affairs at rest with them in 
that quarter, by a large military force, 
become formidable to either North or 
South America, provided the subjects of 
these states were disposed to offer to them 
no resistance, and had no inclination to 
maintain their independence, and provided 
Great Britain and the rest of the Eu- 
ropean states were to be indifferent-spec- 
tators of thescene. Certainly this acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana was very important to 
France, and would be looked on with 
regret by those who wished their domi- 
nion limited; but that was no conclusive 
argument to the point stated by his right 
hon. friend, that this possession will give 
them the power over the whole of that 
part of the globe.—Another point which 
had been stated by his right hon. friend 
was, that new matter had arisen since 
the time of signing the preliminaries. 
Upon this head, his right hon. friend had 
recurred to the state of the Italian repub- 
lic, and the armament which had been sent 
to St. Domingo. With regard to the first 
he could only say, it-could not but be re- 
garded with anxiety by those who thought 
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the power of France too great, or who 
felt for the independence of the rest of 
Europe, but this brought the matter back 
again to the consideration of the prelimi- 
naries of peace, the principle of which par- 
liament had recognized. Did his right 
hon. friend mean to say, that the renewal 
of the war would have been proper, on 
‘account of the objects to which he ad- 
verted as having taken place between the 
signing of the preliminaries and the con- 
clusion of the definitive treaty? He be- 
lieved not; and if his right hon. friend 
thought otherwise, he was confident the 
good sense of the House and the feeling 
of the public would go in a contrary di- 
rection. His right hon. friend had said, 
that some of the occurrences between the 
preliminaries and the definitive treaty 
were such as would at any other time 
than the present have roused all Europe. 
Be that as it might, the fact was, that 
the different states of Europe did not 
appear to be alarmed, but had sanctioned 
the very proceedings of which his right 
hon. friend complained so much. His 
right hon. friend had laid great stress on 
the sailing of the armament for St. Do- 
mingo. Now, upon considering this mat- 
ter, in all its bearings, was this armament 
and its sailing really matter of regret to 
us? Looking at the state of the West 
India Islands, he was confident that, 
whether they were viewed in a national 
way, or upon the narrower field of indivi- 
dual interest, the usurpation of the Black 
government was the most formidable of 
all apprehensions for the safety of those 
possessions; that, had ministers pre- 
vented the sailing of that armament which 
went to St. Domingo, it would hereafter 
be matter of sincere regret by the public, 
and of deep reproach to his majesty’s mi- 

isters.—The third point alluded to, was 
that of the departure from the prelimina- 
ries; but he should be glad if his right 
hon. friend would show him where the 
departure was to be found. (He had ob- 
jected. to the expense of paying for the 
troops of the emperor of Russia. But, 
was It not proper that those troops which 
were in the pay and service of the British 
government, should not, in this case, be 
considered in the same situation as any 
of our own would be if prisoners of war 
in another. country ?—With respect to 
Malta, he very much doubted whether 
the arrangement was not one which 
was in contemplation by the late admi- 
nistration. He had, however, the satis- 
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faction to know that the Maltese them-: 
selves were grateful to Great Britain for 
the terms procured them. 
to the word sovereignty, if it was an impro- 
per one to be inserted in the definitive,’ 
treaty, his majesty’s ministers had no ex-: 
cuse ; for he believed the word was adopt-: 


With regard 


ed, not by the French, but by the British 


government: with regard tothe application 
of it, which was to the Cape, it did not ap- 
ply to the commerce, but to the shipping ; 
and it was extended to the other contract- 


ing parties, namely, Spain and Holland. 
The policy of this measure might appear 
a matter of doubt perhaps to some ; but 
he would aver that those whio had the best 
means of forming a correct opinion upon 
the subject, thought that no disadvantage 
was likely to result to Great Britain from 
the change that was adopted in this re- 
spect.—-His right hon. friend had said, 
that the treaty did not renew any of those 
commercial arrangements which it had 
been customary to renew. Great pains 
had been taken to set off the supposed. 
disadvantages to us of these omissions. 
He could at present only say, that if the 
principle upon which the treaty wasagreed 
to was erroneous, it was, without any plea 
or excuse, erroneous on the part of his 
majesty’s ministers; for this admission 
was advisedly so settled. His majesty’s mi- 
nisters were thoroughly convinced, that, 
under the present state of Europe, they 
took a part which was best adapted to 
the real interests of Europe in general, 
and his majesty’s dominions in particular, 
by abstaining from the renewal of any 
treaties of commerce.’ It had been in- 
dustriously circulated, that a proposition 
was made by his majesty’s government 
upon this subject, but that it was rejected 
by France, and that we submitted our 
wish to their determination. No such 
proposition was brought forward by either 


‘party. His right hon. friend had spoken: 


with peculiar anxiety on the subject of 
the treaties of 1783 and 1787. Without. 
entering into a justification of ministers, 
he felt a perfect confidence that they had 
conducted themselves properly in this 
particular. His right hon. friend had 
said, that by the treaty of 1783, the rights 
of France, in certain commercial points, 
were surrendered, and those of Great 
Britain established; and this was carried 
farther to our advantage, after some inef- 
fectual disputes on the part of France, by 
the convention of 1787. All he should 
say at present on that topic was, that no 
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rights whatever, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, were surrendered by this treaty. 
The question of right, as determined 
either by the treaty of 1783, or the con- 
vention of 1787, did not mix itself in the 
discussion of the present treaty. The 
rights, therefore, whatever they were, 
stood untouched. The treaty of 17883, 
and the convention of 1787, were commer- 
cial arrangements ; and as to the question 
of right, whatever it was, it remained un- 
touched. Great Britain had established 
rights that were anomalous in their nature 
from those of any other in respect to her 
India possessions; but, as far as related 
to Great Britain and France, none of these 
rights would be affected by any omissions 
in the present treaty. On the subject of 
the Bay of Honduras, his right hon. friend 
had not been so ample as he expected he 
would have been. We had, for a long 
series of years, by an established practice, 
entitled ourselves to very valuable privi- 
leyes, which we had exercised uninter- 
ruptedly during war, as well as enjoyed 
during peace ; and this was not disputed 
by that power which was most interested 
in making a case against us. His right 
hon. friend had closed his comments by a 
reference to the case of the prince of 
Orange; it had been said, that that prince 
was not described in the treaty by his title 
of prince of Orange. Now, he was not 
to inform his right hon. friend, that such 
title had never been recognized by any 
government of France since the head of 
that illustrious house had been placed on 
the throne of Great Britain. His right 
hon. friend-had said, that no effectual sti- 
pulation was made with that prince for 
the loss of his property: this was an ob- 
jection that might have been made to the 
preliminaries, and, unquestionably, it was 
a very important subject. Certainly, the 
terms were not so favourable for that illus- 
trious family as he could have wished ; but 
the treaty contained terms for adequate 
compensation ; for it is said, that for losses 
suffered as well in private property as by 
the change of constitution adopted in 
that country, an adequate compensation 
should be procured for the house of 
Nagsau.—-The only objection he had to 
the motion, applied to the day ot which 
it was proposed to bring it forward. He 
did not know the use of delay in this case. 
Did his right hon. friend mean to prevent 
any of the provisions of the treaty from 
being carried into effect? If he had any 
specific object besides that of a general 
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censure upon the treaty, let him state it. 
Did he mean to prevent restitution being 
made according to the provisions of the 
treaty? Ifhe did, let him state it. But 
it was an object, in the prosecution of 
which, he believed, his right hon. friend 
would not be countenanced in that House. 
He wished explanation, he said; let him 
ask it, and if it was reasonable he would 
obtain it. He wished for papers; let him 
state which they were, and with the leave 
of that House he should have them ; but 
he could not think that so long a delay as 
was now proposed was necessary previous 
to the discussion of the subject: he could 
not help feeling that delay might be pro- 
ductive of very considerable inconve~ 
nience; and that of kéeping the minds of 
the public in suspense was not 4 slight 
one. Wishing, however, that & full diss 
cussion shduld take place, he should p 
pose, that, instead of the 18th, the ilth 
of May be insetted in the motion: 

Mr. Thomas Grenville expressed the 
utmost dstonishment, that thé right hon. 
gentleman shoold consider fourteen days 
too long a period for obtaining information. 
It was impossible to have given any atten 
tion to the succinct statement of his right 
hon. friend, without being convineed that 
so great and so important were the ob- 
jects demanding consideration, that the 
period originally proposed was barely 
sufficient for that purpose. Was it pos- 
sible to reflect for a moment on that oné 
feature of thetreaty, the total omission of 
the renewal of all former treaties, and yet 
maintain that an interval of fourteen days 
was more than sufficient to | ad eh the 
House for the discussion of a point of 
such extensive importance to our eom- 
mercial relations ? The House had beet 
asked to suspend their than Sor till in- 
formetion was procured; but how was 
information to be procured in the time 
which he had specified ? 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that on a sub- 
ject which was so important in its nature, 
though it was undoubtedly proper that 
sufficient time should be given for the 
consideration of it previous to its discus- 
sion, he could not but think the debate 
ought not to be unnecessarily suspended, 
What reason, then, could be given for 
the delay which was now fae His 
right hon. friend had divided the subject 
into four heads, but, in His opinion, ft 
might more properly be divided into two} 
first, whether the alterations which had 
taken place, whether known or gt sited 
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the signing of the prelimiziaries, ought to 
have induced ministers to have refused to 
sign the definitive treaty, on the same 
terms as the preliminaries. The second 
head was, the defects, whether of omis- 
sion of commission, in the definitive 
treaty. As to the first of these heads, 
whether these events which were noto- 
rious, such as the firet consul of France 
having accepted the presidency of the 
Italian republic, the surrender of the isle 
of Elba to France, and the cession of 
Louisiana by Spain, ought or ought not 
to have induced ministers to conclude the 
definitive treaty with France, was a ques- 
tion for future discussion. But it should be 
recollected, that they were not now known 
to us for the first time, they had been 
publicly known for many months; and 
therefore he was sure that there was ho 
person who had not fully considered this 
question, and fortned his opinion upon it. 
With regard te the defects of the defini- 
tive treaty, he begged to observe, that 
the custom of France being different from 
ours upon these subjects, the definitive 
treaty had been for somé time known by 
the public; and therefore his right hon. 
friend must have made up his mind with 
regard to the information which he 
wanted. Under these circumstances, he 
could not conceive any reason why the 
discussion should be delayed. With re- 
gard to the information which his right 
hon. friend said would be necessary pre- 
vious to the discussion of this subject, it 
was impossible for ministers to know whe. 
ther it would be consistent with their duty 
to grant it, until the nature of the inform- 
ation was known. 

Mr. Windham said, that oné piece. of 
information which he should require would 
be, to know the effect which the non- 
renewal of the treaties of commerce would 
have upon our Eastern trade. This would 
certainly require some time. The same 
observation applied as to the business of 
Honduras. Then with regard to treaties, 
sonie of them were certainly before the 
House, others were before the public, 
but not in an authentic way; ind. there 
were some which he had heVer seen. 
But he was not then prepardd to state 
specifically the different papers Which it 
might be necessary to produce previous to 
the discussion upon this subject. 

Mr. Fit? said, that if the House fixed 
the shorter day which had beeen proposed 
for the discussion of this question, it 
would be hecéssary to have much inform: 
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ation; and therefore, if his right hon, 
friend was not now prepared to state dis. 
tinctly the papers which he wanted, he 
hoped he would by to-morrow be enabled 
to put his motion in &@ precise shape, be- 
cause it could only be & question of form ; 
for ho persdn could have heard the speech 
of his right hon. friend withoat being con- 
vinced that it was not made without ample 
information upon the subject. He was 
eonvinced that his right hon. friend would 
not wish, after the doubts he had stated, 
that any unnecessary interval of suspense 
should take place before the opinion of 
gba aon was taken upon the question. 

t was not his intention to anticipate the 
discussion; bat there was one point té 
which he could not avoid alluding for &@ 
moment. He could not but rejoice that, 
upon this point, his right hon. friend had 
hot represented our rights aé doubtfal, 
though he had spoken of the elainte of 
those who were lately our énemiés. He 
alluded to what his righ¢ hon. friend hed 
said about India, otie of the great Habs 
of the power of this country, and one of 
the great sourcés of that wealth and eom- 
merce which had raised her to her present 
exalted state, and had assisted in carry 
ing us through that eventful contest which 
had just ended- When the question came 
under discussion, it would be found that 
there was not only no ground for solid, bat 
no pretence even for contentious argu- 
ment, or plausible cavil; and, therefore, 
after what he had heard stated; he eould 
not but count the moments till the subject 
should be investigated, which he hoped 
required nothing bat an impartial discua- 
sion to remove all uneasiness from the 
public mind, because it would prove that 
there existed a determination in peace to 
maintain those rights which we had #e- 
eured and strengthened by war. Hid 
right hon. friend had talked of the néeces- 
sity of producing several treaties; but 
some of them could not, in point of form, 
be laid on the table of the House; and 
with regard to others, it could not be sup- 
posed proper to lay before the House the 
treaties of Westphalia, Ryswick, Utrecht, 
&c. If gentlemen had not considered all 
those treaties already, certainly neither @ 
week nor a fortnight would be sufficient 
to preparé them for the discussion of this 
question. But in order to ascertain the 
state of Europe immediately previous to, 
during, and since the war, the only in- 
formation that could be grven must be in 
the discussion of the question. With re- 
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gard to the apprehensions, that in conse- 
quence of the non-renewal of treaties, par- 
ticularly that of 1787, the French would 
establish the pretensions which they had 
advanced previous to 1787 : it would be 
necessary, in the first place, to ascertain 
what these pretensions were, and upon 
what ground they rested. If it should 
turn out that those pretensions, be they 
what they might, had no foundation, then, 
undoubtedly, an inquiry into the subject 
would be useless. ‘The first question was, 
whether we were of opinion, that in point 
of fact our late enemies had no such pre- 
tensions, and whether we knew enough of 
our own rights to say that those which 
we had maintained in war should not be 
conceded in peace? He knew enough of 
those pretensions to state, that they arose 
out of two foundations, but principally 
out of the treaty of 1783, which was now 
done away. As far as they arose out of 
grants from the Great Mogul (of whom 
we were in fact the substitutes), these 
grants must be done away by war as well 
as treaties. The grants of former Moguls 
certainly could not be more binding upon 
us than our own treaties. Voluntary grants 
could not be more binding than positive 
treaties. It would be to be considered 
also, whether what his right hon. friend 
had said about Honduras might not also 
be done away by general reasoning? He 
would not, however, enter into the dis- 
cussion of these points at present. 
The Amendment was then carried. 


Debate on Lord Grenville’s Motion for 
appointing a ras to consider the Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace.] May 4th. The 
order of the day being read, 

Lord Grenville observed, that having 
already given his opinion on the prelimi- 
nary articles of peace, he thought it his 
duty to abstain from making any obser- 
vations on some very material transactions 
which had occurred in theinterval of thene- 
gotiations for adefinitivetreaty. This wasa 
rule, which, from personal motives, he had 
prescribed to himself; but he should have 
been far from censuring any noble lord 
who might have adopted a different mode 
of conduct. When, however, the defini- 
tive treaty was concluded, and the con- 
tents of it made known to the public, he 
thought it the precise moment when he 
was peculiarly called upon to direct the 
attention of ministers to the subject of an 
omission, which appeared to him of great 
consequence, of not stipulating for the 
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renewal of all or most of the treaties be- 
fore subsisting between this country and 
those nations with which we had lately 
been at war. The time that would elapse 
between the conclusion and the final rati- 
fication might have sufficed for some 
arrangement on that subject ; but whether 
his majesty’s ministers availed themselves 
of that delay or not, he had yet to learn. 
He understood that, though there never 
was a subject which more highly inter- 
ested the welfare of the country, it was 
not the intention of ministers to submit 
the treaty to the House by any specific 
motion; and he scknoelsiged there 
might be some excuse for such a pro- 
ceeding, if the treaty was in fact no more 
than a detailed execution of the articles 
of the preliminaries, upon whicli they had 
come to an approving vote already. In 
order, therefore, to lay a ground for his 
motion, it would be proper for him to 
show the variations between them, the 
alterations in some parts, the contradic- 
tions in others, and the omissions upon 
the whole. The first consideration which 
presented itself was that which he hoped 
would be ever deemed of most essential 
importance in the councils of this coun- 
try, he meant the regard had to national 
honour and to national faith. This was a 
consideration, in his mind, of much more 
moment than any other which could arise | 
on such a subject. Loss of territory 
might be regained, commerce might be 
revived, and industry encouraged and in- 
vigorated ; but honour and faith, once 
forfeited, could never be repaired but 
imperfectly, and only by a Jeng series of © 
conduct manifesting an adherence to a 
different system. Upon this principle he 
could not but condemn the manner in 
which the integrity of Portugal had been 
sported with. We should never forget 
that, through the whole course of the war, 
that country had adhered to us witha 
firmness that shamed the fidelity of much 
more powerful nations; and he would un. 
dertake to assert, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, that whatever Portugal had 
lost in consequence of the war, was solely 
sacrificed to its attachment to the interest 
of this country. It was not by any ge- 
neral engagement and guarantee, but b 

a special and distinct treaty, that British 
faith was pledged to bring Portugal whole 
and unimpaired out of the war, instead 
of which, this peace left that integrity to 
depend on what was left to Portugal in 
Europe by the treaty of Badajoz, and the 
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territory which it lost, which was of little 
value in itself, deeply affected the interests 
of Great Britain, as it left for ever im- 
printed in the minds of the Portuguese 
people, that the guarantee and protection 
of England were not to be relied on. The 
treaty alluded to also put it out of the 
power of Portugal any longer to carry the 
commercial treaty into effect. He would 
not for the preseat speak of the value of 
that treaty to this country, but observe 
that it was such, in the opinion of Portu- 
gal, that, for its maintenance, that coun- 
try at one period of the war put its very 
existence to the hazard. If such was the 
care we took of them in Europe, still less 
did we protect their possessions in the 
Indies. By the treaty of Amiens, the 
boundaries of France in Guiana were cir- 
cumscribed to the course of the river 
Ariwari; but this gave the Frencb an en- 
tire command of the Amazon river at its 
source, the command below of the whole 
Portuguese trade, and the command 
equally, in time of war, of our Indian na- 
vigation. The next object of attention, 
in regard to British faith, was, the condi- 
tion of ‘a family, with its adherents, to 
which we were bound by ‘every tie of 
friendship and alliance, who were now 
wandering in foreign parts as exiles, and 
uncertain of being ever enabled to return 
to their native country: he alluded to the 
house of Orange. e interests of that 
illustrious family were entirely neglected 
in the preliminaries; and he believed, 
however desirous they might be of peace, 
the preliminaries would never have been 
approved of, if ministers had not declared 
at the honour and good faith of this 
country required that a compensation 
should be made to the prince of Orange. 
His lordship then enumerated the various 
kinds ‘of property which the house of 
Orange heretofore possessed in Holland. 
He denied that the house of Orange had 
been elevated by the republic of the 
United Provinces, which, on the other 
hand, was itself erected by that House, 
whose princes held great possessions, not 
indeed in full sovereignty, nor much short 
of it, long before the republic started into 
existence. The dignities of the house of 
Orange, it was true, had not been formerly 
recognized by the old government of 
France; but that was no reason why we 
should now consent to sink their title into 
the branch of the house of Nassau, estab- 
blished in the republic of the United 
Provinces, and only stipulate that it 
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should have a compensation, without pro- 
viding in what it should consist, or wher 
or where, or by whom, it was meant to be 
made. As to its adherents, they were 
not even alluded to, but seemed to be 
considered as unworthy of notice, while 
we saw France stipulating for the security 
of every Jacobin, in all the nations of 
Europe, and claiming and obtaining from 
this country a traitor (Napper Tandy), 
who appeared in hostile and rebellious 
arms in Ireland. All these were conse- 
uences of the improper construction of 
those who were to conduct the negotia- 
tions at Amiens. France introduced the 
plenipotentiaries of its two allies into the 
congress, while those of Portugal and 
Naples were excluded ; probably because 
they were interested in the result, but 
more probably because theywere the friends 
and allies of England. By these means it 
happened, that while lord Cornwallis 
was putting his signature to the peace, 
containing the condition of an indemnity 
to the house of Nassau, the French and 
Dutch ministers were, without his know- 
ledge and consent, drawing up an agree- 
ment at the other end of the table, sti- 
pulating that the compensation should 
not be made at the expense of what was 
now called the Batavian republic—an act 
of perfidy and duplicity which he must 
reprobate in. the strongest language. 
Speaking of the stipulation for each 
country paying the debts of the prisoners 
taken on either side, he animadverted on 
the provisions which included the foreign 
troops taken while in the pay of each na- 
tion. Even in this article so much a 
matter of form all the advantage was on 
the side of France. A number of Russian 
troops had been taken ata time, when 
they were at our disposal, which in conse- 
quence of different political arrangements 
were aftewards clothed armed and regi- 
mented at Brussels, for the purpose of 
being employed to attack this country. 
He thought nothing could be more humi- 
liating in us than to be obliged to defray 
expenses incurred for such a purpose. 
The Cape of Good Hope according to 
the preliminaries, was to have been de- 
clared a free port, and now reverted in 
full sovereignty to the Batavian republic. 
This, in time of war, would make it com- 
pletely a French port, supposing even 
that the condition of ita being open to 
the ships of war of the other contracting 

arties should be complied with. We 
kaow the French system in this kind of 
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neutrality to be, that ships of war, of an 
equal number from each country, should 
be admitted at the same time. Suppos- 
ing then, that number to be two each ; for 
two English men of war, the French, 
Spanish, and Batavian allies, would have 
six, which would oblige us, at the ex- 
pense of 25 or 30 ships of the line, either 
to keep up a great fleet in those seas, or 
to send convoys with every trading fleet ; 
and every regiment, outward or homeward 
must be escorted by a force equal to cope 
with the allies, and to prevent them from 
attacking our possessions in Hindostan. 
With regard to Malta, which some con- 
sidered as not inferior in consequence to 
the Cape, we were led from the prelimi- 
naries to believe that it would be placed 
under the protection of some power ca- 
pable of preserving it from the ambitious 
views of France : this power was probably 
meant to be Russia, whose weight and ip- 
fluence in Europe might probably have 
accomplished that end, and the more 
easily as it had the means of supplying at 
all times a sufficient force for its defence. 
This the court of Russia perhaps would not 
consent to, and the definitive treaty placed 
it completely under the influence of 
France. The knights for the future would 
be wholly unable to maintain it, Their 
order was partly military and partly reli- 
gious, and composed entirely of Maltese 
nobles, who would rather undergo any 
hardship than associate with that Demo- 
cratic langue which this treaty | ae 
but most probably never could succeed 
in establishing. ‘The revenues for their 
support were heretofore supplied from 
most of the other countries of Europe. 
: These countries had their distinct langues, 
supported by benefices which could only 
be held by the knights, whose profession 
was honourable in their youth, and pro- 
mised to reward them with considerable 
possessions when advanced to more ma- 
ture years. At present, almost all these 
incentives were gone. The revenues 
were confiscated in France, on theleft bank 
of the Rhine, and in Bavaria, which con- 
tained the richest. possessions of the order. 
Something indeed would remain in Naples, 
as long as Naples continued any way inde- 
pendent. Something was also left them, 
the ecclesiastical states ; but this, as well as 
the rest, was held by a very precarious 
tenure. The revenues of the island itself, 
partly territorial and partly commercial, 
were appropriated partly to maintain the 
aplendor of the grand master, which could 
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not be dispensed with; and partly to the 
support of ois deh establishments, to 
the expense of hospitals, and to furnish- 
ing a granary for the consumption of the 
island, which could not produce grain in 
any proportion to the number of the inha- 
bitants. So that by applying it now tp 
the maintenance of a new democratic 
langue and the defence of the works, this 
plunder of the alms-houses would be found 
wholly inadequate. A Neapolitan force 
was spoken of for that purpose ; but the 
king of Naples had no interest in the pre- 
servation of the island which could induce 
him to be at that expense. Besides, in 
time of war, he could never be in a condi- 
tion to refuse yielding it to the French, in 
order to assist any project of theirs to in- 
tercept our East India trade, or to recover 
the possession of Egypt. 
ture, be obedient to hai we may call the 
king of Italy who might at any time 
march from the new Italian republic, and 
in forty-eight hours seize upon the capital 
of the other sovereign. There could be 
no hesitation, therefore, when the alterna- 
tive was between the safety of the Nea- 
politan metropolis and the defence of the 
island of Malta It was not probable that 
his Sicilian sajesty would embroil himself 
with the affairs of Malta, while it remained 
within the grasp of the first consul, and 
must dread the hostility of England, which 
would be formidable to him, houge by no 
means so to France. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it imprudent in 
this country to give up the possession of 
that important island at the moment that 
France, by its late accessions, was so 
greatly extending its empire on the Medi- 
terranean. The annexing of .the new 
Italian republic to itself would at any 
other time have been thought a sufficient _ 
cause of war; and now the retention of 
Malta would, on our part, be still an in- 
adequate equivalent. He illustrated this 
by the comments of a writer in the 
Mercure de France,* and published under 
the immediate inspection of the French 

overnment, and which, in explaining 

ow the articles of the definitive treat 
were advantageous to the republic, added, 
‘that Malta myst always be Brench, as 
long as it shall be Neapolitan.” He ther 
adverted to the immense acquisition made 
by the French in the ceded province of 
Louisiana, at the the time that it was also 
in possession of New Orleans and Florida, 
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which gave them an immense influence 
en the Northern United States, as well as 
en the South of America. It gave them 
nearly as much the command of our East 
India navigation, as it would have in the 
possession of Ceylon; it brought them 
within 300 miles of the city of Mexico; 
the march would be as easy as from Ches- 
ter to London; and he had no scruple to 
affirm, that on the unfurling of the first 
standard for an expedition to Mexico, the 
whole of the West of America would im- 
mediately ir to it in arms,—a circum- 
stance which must ever put Spain ina 
atate of entire ii sie upon the 
French republic. His lordship next pro- 
ceeded to consider a stipulation in the 
treaty, for which, he said, there was no 
precedent; namely, that which went to 
surrender the claims of British subjects 
upon the government of France, for losses 
sustained before the war, or at the com- 
cco of the oe Pes these 
riods, rty of English subjects in 
the Frenchy funds io considerable 
amount was confiscated; which was done 
chiefly by means of that unprincipled 
manceuvre, by,which the French financiers 
confiscated two-thirds of the funded debt, 
in order to enable them to pay the re- 
maining third. He'next adverted to the 
non-renewal of ancient treaties, which he 
would contend was a principle in the pro- 
cess of negotiation equally novel and in- 
jurious; and in illustrating these positions, 
he again referred to the French official 
rs that he had already quoted, which 
said, ‘ the old law is destroyed; a new 
public law commences :” which principle 
might be most destructively applied by 
France in her future projects of aggran- 
dizement; and they might well say to us, 
that, abiding by the treaty of Amiens, 
which in effect ordained a new law of 
nations, we had no right {or title to in- 
uire ; nor was that the worst, for though 
ese treaties were ineffectual on our part 
with respect to France, we were bound by 
the letter of them with regard to other 
nations, which must certainly lay the seeds 
of future quarrels and dissentions. Added 
to these important considerations, there 
were others which were more of the nature 
of omissions than of positive stipulations, 
but which were of equally injurious ten- 
dency. He first adverted to the point of 
the honour of our flag in the British seas 
not being asserted, and which would, in 
an inconceivable degree, go to abate the 
spirit of our seamen, on.whose ardour and 
(VOL. XXXVI.] 
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exertions our best hopes always depended ; 
and this point was settled by formal stipu- 
lation in the treaty of 1783. Another 
point was, the omission with respect to 
the regulation of the gum ang the logwood 
trade. He then observed upon what had 
fallen from a noble lord on a former even- 
ing to the effect, that whatever claims 
should be demanded by France, would 
be founded on the arguments urged 
by him (lord G.) Nothing, however, 
could be a greater misunderstanding. 
Never could any man possibly be less the 
advocate for France than he was; and if 
the cause were never pleaded but by him, 
it would be very feebly urged indeed. 
His opinion upon the effect of the omis- 
sions with respect to the navigation of 
the eastern seas remained unaltered. In 
the treaty of 1783, it was stipulated that 
we should continue quietly to exercise 
our rights in that respect; and these were 
held of such high importance, that the 
treaty of 1787 was negotiated principally 
with the view of ascertaining those claims, 
and to avert a war which was just about 
to be entered into, in consequence of the 
unfounded pretensions of France in that 
respect. He thought that a distinct ex- 
Ce should take place even now with 

rance upon this point, which might be 
effected in five days, and before the ces- 
sion of the cape, Malta, &c. was carried. 
into effect. He then touched upon the 
recent acquisitions made by France on the 
continent of North America, and adverted. 
to the unfavourable effects they might — 
have upon the interests of this country in 
that quarter, pecuany with respect to 
our West India commerce in periods of 
war. From this topic he passed to the 
acquisitions of territory made by France 
on the continent of Europe, and the 
serious consequences with which they 
were fraught; and, drawing to a conclu- 
sion, he recalled to the recollection of the 
House some of the leading passages of - 
the last speech of the illustrious king 
William, which ought ever to be impressed 
upon their lordships minds, respecting the 
aggrandizement of France at that period, 
in consequence of a prince of the house 
of Bourbon being placed on the throne 
of Spain, by which the French king would 
become master of the whole Spanish mo- 
narchy; in consequence of which this coun- 
try could never experience the blessings of 
real peace, but must continue to be exposed 
to all the expenses and inconveniences of 
war. . This reasoning, his lordship ¢om- 
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ténded, applied most emphatically to the |, were determined by the fal] of: the river 
state of the two countries at the present |} Arawari into the ocean. below the North 
period. His lordship concluded by py Suen the Isle Neuve, and the Island 
moving, ‘‘ That the Definitive Treaty of } of Penitence. With regard to. the. House 
Peace be taken into consideration on the |, of Orange, undoubtedly it. had been 
14th instant.” | stated, when the preliminaries.were. under. 
Lord Pelham said, that with regard to |! consideration, that there were h of 
the non-renewal of the several treaties ex- |' obtaining for the prince of Orange such a 
isting. with foreign countries before the | compensation as. would be entirely satis- 
Commencement of the war, he was ready | factory; but though. they had not been 
to admit that the definitive treaty would | able to succeed, they, had prevailed so 
have given him more pleasure, if it had | far as to induce the French to make a 
contained a stipulation for the revival of 
those treaties, but his majesty’s ministers 
had made as good conditions as they were 
able to obtain under the situation and cir- 
eumstances of the contracting powers; 
and, inadequate as the terms might in 
some instances be held to be, he flattered 
himself, that if it were possible collective- 
Wy to take the sense of the people upon 
the peace such as it was, they would 
vather have it than continue the war. He 
had been somewhat disappointed, at not: 
having heard from the noble lord one 
single argumentito convince the House of 
the necessity for taking the definitive 
treaty into consideration. The noble lord 
had also forborne to state the motion that 
he meant to propose. He saw not, for his 
part, any good that could arise out of a 
consideration of the treaty, nor what it 
could end in, unless it was meant to move 
a censure upon ministers. If, however, it was 
thought desirable to take the treaty into 
eonsideration, the sooner that was done the 
better, as no good could arise from delay. 
The noble lord had stated several impor- 
tant topics as variations in the definitive 
from the preliminary treaty; but he could 
not admit that they were variations; and 
where they differed at all, it was in being 
more fully explained in the definitive 
treaty than they had stood in the prelimi- 
naries. As to the breach of niblic faith 
to the queen of Portugal, he did not 
think that charge at all imputable to this 
country; as far as it was in the power of 
rainisters, they had stipulated ‘for the 
integrity of her most faithful majesty’s 
territories and possessions as they were 
previous to the commencement of the 
war; and as to the exception relative to. 
the limits of the French possessions in 
South America, that article was stipulated 
between Portugal and the French by a 
separate treaty, over which Great Britain 
Ro control, not being a contracting 
party; but ministers had obtained an ex- 
plicit definition of those limits, which 


public acknowledgmentthat the House of 
‘Orange had suffered losses in. what.was 
‘now termed the Batavian republic, and 
to declare that an adequate: compensa- 
tion should be procured to the prince for: 
his losses. In ar wi to the Cape, the 
had procured a full explanation. of the sti- 
pulation respecting it, which was to be 
found in the definitive treaty. Hedenied 
that the construction put upon the condi- 
tion relative to the Russian prisoners was 
the true construction ; he could not admit, 
that this country was to be at the expense 
of furnishing and clothing them. ithe 
regard to Malte, it had been hoped that 
the emperor of Russia. would have ac- 
cepted the guarantee of the island's inde- 
pendence, which he owned would have been 
more desirable than the present arrange- 
ment respecting the island; but if they 
could rely on the good faith of France, 
the danger the noble. lord apprehended 
was not likely to arise. His lordship con- 
cluded with moving an amendment; by 
inserting the 12th instant, instead of the 
14th. 

Lord Thurlow insisted that. all subsist. 
ing treaties were at an end as soon a & 
war was commenced with those who weré 
partiestothem. It behovedthosé, there- 
fore, who plunged the country. into the 
war, not to have set the treaties leose by 
commencing hostilities; but it by ne 
means followed as a-matter of course; 
that ancient treaties were necessarily to be 
revived and renewed im every treaty of 
peace; that must depend on the will of 
the contracting parties. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if by 
the omission of the mention of former 
treaties they were all to be considered as 
abrogated, and if the public law of Eu- 
rope was thusaltered, he had no difficulty 
in saying, that an address should be voted 
to his majesty, praying that he would dis- 
miss his present ministers from his coun- 
cils for ever. But he trusted that the 
fact was far otherwize, and that the con« 
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duct of ministers deserved no such cen- 
sure. He should not at present attempt 
£o anewer the noble Jord, considering that 
atime would come when he might do it 
with more propriety. 
Lord Auckland said, he had beard with 
the liveliest satisfaction what had fallen 
from the noble mover, with respect to 
ur rightsin India. It certainly had been 
éemputed to him = aie sige apa and 
generally believed in this country, 
That e had declared these rights to ae 
d upon the treaties of 1783 and 1787. 
ut be had now affirmed in the mest de- 
cided and manly manner, these rights to 
be inherent in us as sovereigns of Bengal. 
He himself was in possession of informa- 
tion which he should take an early oppor- 
sanity of laying before the House, and 
mbhich would clearly prove that the French 
had not the shadow of a claim to disturb 
us in the exclusive enjoyment of our fos- 
sessions and privileges in that quarter of 
the world. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Nicholls’s Motion for 
un Address respecting the Removal of Mr. 


Fdt.) May 7. Mr. Nicholls said, that | 
he fol 


it his duty, on public grounds, to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
misconduct anid delinquency of the late 
administration, but more particularlv the 
criminality of the late chancellor of the 
exchequer, whom he individually selected 
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made upon us by the Dutch, who, on 
the contrary, deprecated our interference. 
As little were we called upon to meddlé 
in the dispute with the Austrian govern- 
ment. Having failed, then, in his at- 
tempt to effect the delivery of Holland 
and of Belgium, the right hon. gentle- 
man, with an aptness at tergiversation 
which defied all parallel, set up another 
plea, and assuming the ore rotundo, with 
& mouth vaunting great things, boasted, 
as his next object, the attainment of 
‘“* indemnity for the past, and security for 
the future.” How has he succeeded m 
this part of his project? Whatis the in- 
demnity, what the security he has ob- 
tained for us? So far from diminishing 
the power of France, that government 
had assumed colossal growth; so far 
from suffering any dismemberment of het 
provinces, any retrenchment of her terri- 
tories, she had extended her dominions 
beyond the limits the proudest ambition 


lever dreamt of. The lan uage which 


France now held out in concluding peace 
was twofold; as applying to herself, she 
adopted the maxim of utt possidetis ab 
applying to this country, she insisted on 
the status quo ante bellum. Thus she 
was to retain all that she had acquired, 
whilst we were called upon to refund all 
we had gained during war. A third object 
was then set up, and the House and the 
country at large told, that the war was 
unavoidable on our part in order to extiné 
guish French principles. In this point 


as the main object of his motion, not | 
merely because he had been the most ' of view likewise the right hon. gentleman 
prominent figure in the whole group, but : had completely failed. He was aware, 
foraemuch as there were many points of . that with respect to French principles, be 
hemous delinquency which attached ex- | might entertain opinions very different 
chusively to that right hon. gentleman. , from many gentlemen on the opposite side 
It was impossible to canvass this subject ; of the House. On the present occasion, 
80 fully as it deserved without going intu , however, he should not enter into a dis- 
@ retrospect of the conduct and manage- | cussion of abstract principles; but take 
ment of the late war. At the commence- | the term io the sense in which it was ern- 
ment of that unhappy contest, the right ! ployed and usedby themselves. -He would 
hon. gentleman rested his ground for the | take the term as used and defined by Mr. 
necessity of embarking in hostilities, on | Burke; and, adopting hie interpretation, 
the plea that Great Britain was in honour | say, that ministers professed to carry on 
bound to protect the Austrian Low Coun. | the war for the. purpose of restoring the 
tries from the usurpation of France, and . anciently constituted authoritiesof France; 
to rescue and deliver Holland. Had mi- | and that there might not be, in the centré 
misters obtained these objects? The very | of Europe, the dangerous example, as to 
eeverse: Austria had lost her domains of | them appeared, of the successful insurrec- 
the Low Countries, and Holland was sub- | tion of a people against their rulers. Had 
deed by France. The right hon. gentle-| they succeeded in this attempt? No. 
aman had embarked in this war for the de- | Yet this was the only point of view: in 


: of Holland, with the enthusiasm of 
& political Quixote. He had volunteered 
the wervice ; no claim, no demand being 


which the war could possibly be produc- 
tive of beneficial consequences. He, 
for his part, did not agree with the right 
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hon. gentleman in the representations he 
thought fit, from time to time, to make of 
the general temper and disposition of the 
country. He, for his part, did not believe 
that any great portion of the people were 
infected with Jacobin principles. Several 
trials had taken place for acts of alleged 
treason; many persons had been taken up 
and confined under the suspicion of trea- 
sonable machinations; yet were ministers 
not able to produce a single proof that 
there existed large and formidable bodies 
of men who panted for innovation, and 
who wished for revolution. Under the 
retence of guarding the country from 
imaginary evils, this political Quixote, 
this fighter of windmills, had exposed it 
to real ills. Under the pretence of weak- 
ening, he had strengthened and aggran- 
dized France. The more he reflected on 
the ruinous consequences of the late war, 
the more did he feel impressed with gra- 
titude to the present ministers for havin 
concluded peace. It was the war which 
rendered that peace necessary ; that calay 
mitous and destructive war, begun and car- 
ried on by the lateadministration, and which 
. had terminated ina total failure and miscar- 
riage of all the objects for which they pre- 
tended to undertake it. Waiting, how- 
ever, the issue of the war, he would now 
proceed to investigate the point, whether, 
and how far, the right hon. gentleman 
had manifested ability and skill in the 
conduct and management of it? On this 
subject there were three wise and funda- 
mental maxims which he wished to press 
upon the attention of the House. They 
had been ably stated in a political work, 
by alate writer, certainly no way attached 
to the revolution and existing government 
of France; but yet; who had loyalty, 
sagacity, and penetration sufficient to see 
the impracticability of conquering France 
on the system proposed by the right hon. 
are That intelligent writer had 
aid it down as an essential maxim, in 
the first place, never to trust to the 
accounts which emigrants give of the 
state of the country from which they have 
expatriated themselves. The second 
point was, never to rely on the success of 
the invasion of a country because dissen- 
tions may obtain among its inhabitants. 
In case of invasion, says this able politi- 
cian, party dissentions will be laid aside, 
and all will unite against the common 
enemy. The third and last maxim was, 
never to believe that the success of an in- 
vasion can be calculated and determined 
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by the state of the finances of a coun- 
try. Now, let us see how far the right 
bon. gentleman has adhered to those salu- 
tary maxims. It is no small part of wis- 
dom, if a man be not over-sagacious him 
self, to profit from the foresight of others. 
But the right hon. gentleman was, in this 
respect, incorrigible. He placed implicit 
reliance on the statements and represen- 
tations made to him by the emigrated no- 
blesse of France, and built his schemes on 
the report of persons whose interest it 
was to deceive him. Were these the 
proofs of his transcendant abilities, these 
the credentials of his being ‘ a heaven- 
born minister?” He would now pass on 
to another of the right hon. gentleman's 
experiments. How far it was consistent 
with morals and the dictates of hu- 
manity, to form the project of starving a 
whole nation, he should not stop to ine 
quire, but confine himself merely to the 
result of that notable experiment. It 
was to that scheme, and to the badness of 
the preceding harvest, that we owed the 
scarcity with which we were ourselves af- 
flicted in 1795. To bring back the corn 
trade to its regular channel, the right 
hon. gentleman was obliged to drain the 
country of its specie, in order to ure 
corn from the foreign markets; the con- 
sequence of which was, the stoppage of 
the Bank in 1797. Such was the result 
of the right hon. gentleman’s humane at- 
tempt to starve twenty-five millions of 
fellow-beings! The next point on which 
he should animadvert was the ambiguity 
of the right hon. gentleman's conduct. 
By this he had alienated not only the best 
of the royalists, but had more particularly 
forfeited the alliance of the king of Prus- 
sia, who deserted us the moment he per- 
ceived that our views were directed to our 
own aggrandizement. The French Royal- 
ists felt outraged, and justly so, when 
they saw us take possession of Valen- 
ciennes, not in trust for the French 
princes, but for Austria; and Toulon, 
with the fleets of Frence, in the name of 
the king of Great Britain. In the article 
of subsidies, the right hon. gentleman had 
carried his system to a length far beyond 
any of his predecessors. It was the 
enormous and lavish subsidies granted to 
foreign powers which most essentially 
contributed to the hardships, distress, and 
scarcity, under which the country le 
Boured, As to the system which he had 
pursued with respect to St. Domingo,, it 
was dificult to say what was his real ae. 
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in these transactions, whether he meant 
to take possession of that island in trust 
for the French king, or to establish in it a 
government of Blacks. If the former had 
been |his object, he might easily have at- 
tained it, as the inhabitants would wil- 
lingly have submitted to royalty. On the 
first expedition sent to that island, only 
760 men were employed; yet before we 
had done with it, it cost 25,000 lives, and 
two millions of treasure. In 1799, the 
memorable expedition to Holland was 
undertaken, another Quixotical experi- 
ment, which ended in discomfiture and 
disgrace. Then followed the infraction 
of the treaty of El-Arish, which event, 
among other lamentable consequences, 
put it out of our pone to protect and 
succour our ally Portugal. The army 
under the justly lamented Abercromby, 
which might have defended Portugal, was 
obliged, in consequence of the breach of 
the treaty of £l-Arish, to be sent to 
Pgyee. he next instance of incapacity 
and delinquency was the answer sent to 
the overture made by Buonaparte. He 
would appeal to the House whether there 
was a single gentleman at this moment 
who did not regret the rejection of the 
overture made by Bounaparté, in 1800. 
The which had just been con- 
cluded was on terms much worse, and 
far more humiliating. And what infinitely 
aggravated the guilt of the right hon. 
gentleman was, that, at the very time 
when he scornfully rejected the overture, 
he knew the country to be labouring under 
the deepest distress, struggling with fa- 
mine, and involved in difhculties from 
which peace alone could relieve us; yet 
turned he a deaf ear to all remonstances, 
and determined to persist in his career of 
warand bloodshed. For this purpose, he 
excited Austria, in the autumn of 1800, 
to renew the war, though he must have 
foreseen that she was not in a state to 
prosecute hostilities. The consequence 
was that Austria was completely subju- 
gated by France and compelled to sue for 
peace. One of the next incidents in this 
_ eventful chapter was, the unfortunate dis- 
pute with the Northern powers; a dispute 
which might easily have been prevented, 
by giving up Malta to the emperor of 
Russia. Why such a measure should be 
deemed impolitic, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive. In his opinion, Malta, under the 
outa of Naples, was infinitely more 
likely to be dependent apon France, than 
if it had Been placed under the direction 
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of Russia. Yet, rather than concede this 
point, the minister chose to embroil the 
couotry in a dispute, which, but for the 
opportune death of the late emperor 
Paul, might have led to the most disas- 
trous consequences. That the war was 
now over, even under disadvantageous 
circumstances, afforded him sincere satis 
faction. He was ready to admit that the 
terms of the peace were not the most aus- 
picious, and that they were such as could 
only be justified by the calamities brought 
upon us by the war. But however infeli- 
citous the terms, they reflected in no wisé 
on the present administration, who were 
justly entitled to the praise and credit of 
ving restored to thecountry theblessings 
of peace—whilst all the miseries under 
which the country had so long laboured, 
and all the inconveniences it must still 
continue to experience, were ascribable 
to the measures pursued by the late ad- 
ministration. There was one point - or 
which he knew the late prime minister not 
a little prided himself, and for which he 
had great credit given him by his friends: 
This was his rare abilities as a financier. 
He wished to see how far the right hon. 
entleman’s pretensions were well-founded. 
n this view, he should analyse some 
of his boasted acts. To commence 
with the Income tax. What was the 
effect of that odious measure? It ope- 
rated to the degradation of the English 
character; it debased the man, and com- 
pelled him to submit to an inquisitorial 
system, totally repugnant to the principles 
and spirit of the British constitution. 
What was his sale of the land tax 2? What 
but an act equally impolitic and unwise ? 
He boasted of having kept up the funds. 
True, he had done so—but how? By an 
injurious extension of paper money; by 
an exorbitant rise in the price of all the 
necessaries of life; by reducing the 
tradesman to poverty and wretchedness, 
and by filling the poor-houses with thou- 
sands of miserable inhabitants, who, for 
the last two years were doomed to perish, 
to the amount he would not say of hun- 
dreds, but of thousands. [Strong and 
general murmurs]. I say, Sir, that thou- 
sands of persons have perished in the poor 
houses within the last two years. If an 
gentleman doubts the accuracy of this 
statement, let him move for a committee 
of inquiry, and I pledge ee produce 
such damning proof as shall make his hair 
stand on end. The right hon, gentleman 
claims great merit as a finance minister. 
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What-are hisclaims? He has added 258 
millions to the national debt, and entailed 
litle short of national bankruptcy upon us. 
These are his merits, these his claims. I do 
not wish to exaggerate his faults ; I do not 
wish to load bim with unjust accusations 
gnd.xeproach ; I allow that he is not a man 
of avarice, but he certainly is a man of in- 
ordinate ambition. Though he may not 
have received bribes himself, yet he has 
carried the system of corruption toa length 
er unprecedented. His prototype, 
sir Kobert Walpole, was a mere child in 
the art and mystery ef corruption com- 
pared to the right hon. gentleman. Look 
ouly to the lavish use he has made of bis 
official patronage,—no less than ]00 new 
es, and 580 ions! Yes, Sir, 
Corruption was the instrument that he 
wielded.—-But I preceed now to a point 
of far greater delinquency than any that 1 
have yet touched upon. I am now going 
to canvass an act, the-eriminality ef which 
has never.been surpassed. When he finde 
himeelf no longer able to continue in 
office, he throws out lures, hopes, and 
temptations, to a very numerous and res- 
erie body of bis majesty’s subjects, to 
ook wp to him as their only chance of 
redress. He endeavours to agitate a ques- 
tion? big with the most momentous poli- 
tieal interest; he endeavours to set. the 
whole Catholic bedy -in motion, and to 
alienate their affections from their sove- 
reign. This, Sir, I maintein, is a crimina- 
lity.of the deepest dye,.and the atrocity 
of which rests.entirely with himself. Lit- 
tle inferior to thia, in point of guilt {is bis 
conduct towards the royal family. He has 
dared to make a distribution of the civil 
list in loans to the king’s sons, with the 
iniquitous view of rendering the princes 
of the blood dependent on his pleasure 
and of creating discord among the royal 
family. Is this not cause for serious 
animadversion and impeachment? If, 
baply,.any of the king’s sons should want 
a larger sum than it would be convenient 
fo.grant owt of his majesty’s purse, parlia- 
ment ought to be applied to, who would 
readily make the necessary provision, 
without inquiring too minutely into parti- 
culars; for the children of the sovereign 
gre ever regarded as the children of the 
gtate. Theright hon. gentleman has uni- 
fommly pursued a very different, and, with 
Fespect.to-the royal family, a very unbe- 
system. The prince has been 
kept eut.of his patrimony, and all La Se 
tians.ur inguiry into his rights refused 
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That to which he had a fair claim has been 
pitifully doled out to him as a boon. This 
it must be cone is no common in- 
stance of delinquency; it is a crime peri- 
leus to the constitution, and which en- 
dangers the vital interests of the country, 
A noble lord having given notice of a 
motion of thanks to his majesty’s late mi- 
nisters, I have felt it my duty to call the 
attention of the House to the conduct of 
the late chancellor of the exchequer, to 
analyse his claims, and to put the House 
upon its guard against a rash committal. 
Let us take care that we do not establish 
a pewer which may set that right hon. 
gentleman above his sovereign. The mea- 
sure now in agitation to move a vote of 
thanks to the man whom his sovereign 
has discarded and dismissed, appears to 
me novel and dangerous. I call upon the 
House to guard the constitution with a 
vigilant and jealous eye. I call upon it, 
likewise, to guard and protect the power 
of royalty. What I have said, I have 
spoken hoa pure and patriotic motives. 
I stand totally unconnected with party. I 
shall now conclude with moving, ‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, expressing the thanks of this 
House to his majesty for having been 
leased to remove the right hon. William 
‘itt from his councils.” 
' Mr. Jones seconded the motion. 

Lord Belgrave rose to move an amend- 
ment te the motion of the hon. gentleman. 
He could hardly think the hon. gentleman 
meant seriously to press his motion, as it 
was notorious that his right hon. friend 
had ‘resigned his aituation, and had not 
been dismissed his majesty’s eervice. The 
consequence of agreeing to this vote 
therefore would be, that the House would 
thank the king for doing what he had not 
done. The noble lord said, he could not 
help anticipating a general snd cordial 
support to the motion which he should 
conclude with. Heentertained that expec- 
tation, from the disposition apparent in 
the House on a former evening, when the 
subject was first started, and from the na- 
ture of the motion itself, which embraced 
a general vote of approbation of the lead- 
ing measures of hie majesty’s councils 
during the late war, which had been fre- 
quently the subject of commendation ia 
that House, and recorded in the Journals 
in terms most honourable and flattering, 
But, though the conduct of government 
had been several times applaudéd in de- 
tail, there was this novelty in the motion 
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he was about to propose, that gentlemen 
would be now called upon to bring into 
view the general. merits and demerits of 
government, and, upon a: conscientious 
revision of their whole conduct during 
the war, to decide for or against the mo- 
tion he intended to submit to their consi- 
deration; aod he was far from wishing: 
apy gentleman to vote with him who aid 
not feel entirely satisfied that their merits 
very much outweighed their defects. He 
thought indeed that, considering with the 
smallest portion of candour, the unprece- 
dented difficulties of the late contest, and 
the liability of man to err, it would not be 
conceived extraordinary, if the late go- 
vernment should occasionally have be+ 
trayed, in their conduct, the imperfection 
of human nature. In the motion which 
he intended to provese, he included those: 
ministers who had been principally con- 
cerned in conducting the affairs of the na- 
tion in the arduous contest in which it 
had been engaged; but he meant cer 
tainly to point both: the vote-and his re- 
marks chiefly to the late chancellor of the 
exchequer, who had been, for so man 
years the leading member of his majesty’s 
councils, and to whem the country was, 
above all others, indebted for the distin- 
tinguished character that it at present 
held. The other ministers who held high 
responsible situations, would partake in 
the honour of the vote in proportion to 
their merits, or conscientious discharge 
of their duty, and undoubtedly, in pro- 
rtion to the opinion entertained by the 
ouse and the public of their respective 
services. He should now proceed to 
touch upon some of the leading circum- 
stances of the late war, and the conduct of 
the government. In the first place, he 
wished ‘principally to hold up to the con- 
templation of the House, the striking 
contrast between the situation of the 
country at the present moment, and at 
the end of the year 17792—he said at the 
present moment, because, although last 
year a new administration had succeeded 
to the management of public affairs, yet, 
in the conduct of the war, they followed 
the system adopted by their predecessors 
in office. Comparing, then, the present 
period with that of the end of the year 
1792, let him ask the House, whether 
they did not feel themselves a little more 
secure now? than they did at that time? 
Whether they did not feel themselves 
very much in the situation of mariners, 


who had just escaped the dangers of the 
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most. tremendous storm. they Rad ever 
encountered, and who looked: back upor 
the scaree subsiding waves with emotions 
of calm delight, and unspeakable satisface 
tion? Every man, not lost to all virtuous 
and honourable feeling, or whose inrelu 
lects were not wholly benumbed; must 
have felt atthe end of the year 1798} and 
at other periods of the war, no: common 
anxiety for the fate of hie king and: eotrt~ 
try. them: turn their eyes on thet 
present situation; on- tle vessel! of the 
state, having weathiered the storm; ridingt 
in triumph and security ih her native port: 
and then let him ask the House, whether 
some credit was not: due to:those whohad? 
steered’ her uninjured through a: sea so 
threatening, soawful, and so te tuous- 7” 
He could not avoid shortly stating: a. few 
of the most prominent features of the dan+ 
gers they had escaped by the fortitude andi 
exertions of the late administration: They 
Rad Had not only France to: contend with, 
but Freneh principles sapported by arnt. 
They hat not only-# foreign enemy; lat 
a domestic one to alarm themand inerease 
their difficulties. While they had recourse 
only to legitimate means of carrying on 
the contest, France, ina state of unbridled? 
licentiousness, had recourse to ation, 
confiscation, and bloed, to recruit her con~ 
tinually-exhausted finances. In the early 
part of her revolution too, the ity: 
of her principles was veiled: by appear 
ances so specious and alluring, that they 
for a while infused their fatal poisons even’ 
here; and’ the disaffected availed them- 
selves of the delusion to spread their trea-: 
sons in England, Scotland, and especially: 
in Ireland, where the matcrials to work 
upon were more combustible, and better 
suited to their diabolical designs. Withe 
out dwelling, however, on this part of the’ 
subject, he should only’‘add his firm con-’ 
viction, that had it not been for the 
vigilance and firmness of his majes<- 
ty’s government, at the time when the 
hfe of our beloved monarch was traitorously 
endangered, dreadful would have been the 
confusion, desolation; and bloodshed in this 
metropolis.—The next point he wished to’ 
advert to was, their great success in the 
contest in different parts of the world. In’ 
the course of the late war their conquests: 
had been many, their losses none. The’ 
House had had repeated opportunities: of 
contemplating with admiration the immor- 
tal exploits of the navy; the army too had 
excited their applause and eternal grati- 
He begged: leave then, to ask, 
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whether some merit was not attributable 
to those who directed the public service, 
preparatory to such splendid achieve- 
ments? It was the publicly declared 
@pinion of one of the greatest heroes of 
this or any other country, that a large 
share of the merit due to the ever-memor- 
able victory of the Nile was attributable 
to those who originated and planned that 
a are If they turned their eyes to 

ia, the conquests in that distant quar- 
ter of the globe had established their re- 
putation on a basis so firm, that the coun- 
try need not be apprehensive of the secu- 
rity of their possessions there, under the 
direction of hands less able, and under- 
standings less enlightened and compre- 
hensive than those of the present gover- 
nor-general, who had acted a master-part 
in the late splendid transactions in that 

t of the British empire. Ifhe should 
be asked, how he connected their con- 
quests in India with the late government ? 
he should in his turn ask, whether the 
governor-general’s instructions did not 
come from hence? And if he should be 
asked, how he connected lord Wellesley 
more especially with the late chancellor 
of the exchequer? He would say, was 
he not brought up in the school of his 
right hon. friend? Did not the House 
see him within a very few years strenuous- 
ly and ably contending with him here for 
the maintenance of the honour, dignity, 
and character of the nation, in the great 
contest_in which they had been engaged ? 
He ought not, in that place, to omit to 
give the merit due to the late govern- 
ment, for the promptitude with which 
they called forth and organized the patri- 
otic zeal of the nation, manifested by all 
ranks, in the alacrity with which they vo- 
luntarily stepped forth to defend the 
country against the threatened invasion. 
He next came to speak of the Union with. 
Ireland, which was too remarkable a fea- 
ture of the late government to be over- 
looked—an union which originated in an 
attempt, on the part of France, to disunite 
us for ever, but which ended in a union 
entire, and, he trusted, indissoluble. Al- 
ready the good effects of the Union began 
to show themselves in Ireland, by dimi- 
nished irritation and segmental confi- 
dence and industry. Here too, he might 
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the persons of the Irish gentlemen? He 
congratulated the House and the country 
upon it; and, although the union was as 
yet in its blossom only, he thought he 
might fairly anticipate its fruit ripening, 
and that speedily, into richness and abun- 
dance. And to what influence and per- 
severing resolution were they chiefly to 
attribute the union, but that of the late 
chancellor of the exchequer? He consi- 
dered it unnecessary to go into any detail, 
to prove the increase of the commerce 
and credit of the nation under the foster- 
ing protection of the late government, or 
to specify the many wise laws introduced 
by them for the security and welfare of 
the people. He was aware that he bad 
omitted topics which might have been 
brought forward in just eulogium of the 
late ministry; but he could not forget. 
one, on which the reputation of the late. 
chancellor of the exchequer might be con- 
sidered principally to rest; he meant his 
unrivalled talents in managing the finances. 
of the country. By his sinking fund sys- 
tem, he had wisely contrived to uphold 
the public credit, and to ease the burthens 
of posterity ; but, what was worthy of pe-. 
culiar admiration was, that, in the midst 
of a contest of unexampled difficulty, his 
right hon. friend had had the resolution 
to leave the sinking fund untouched, and 
to have recourse only to legitimate sources 
of revenue to supply the necessary means 
of carrying on the contest with vigour :. 
but he did more; for, trusting to the 
firmness and disinterested magnanimity of 
the country, even at the time when nearly 
two millions had been voluntarily contri- 
buted to the support of the war, he pro- 
posed the tax on income as a war impost,. 
which was readily adopted, though it fell. 
at the moment with peculiar weight on 
the country. This tax, excellent in 
theory, though somewhat defective in 
operation, was a most powerful weapon 
in the hands of his right hon. friend to 
fight the battle of the revolution, of pub-. 
lic credit, and of the country. In fine, 
he might be truly said to have established 
a system of finance, by means of a rigid 
adherence to the integrity of the sinking. - 
fund, in times even of great peril, which 
might be called the magna charta of pub- 
lic credit, which no future minister would 


be allowed to speak favourably of its ef- | venture to wie from, and which, whilst. 
e 


fects; for he could confidently appeal to | it attracted 


admiration of this and. 


the Speaker and the House, whether more | other countries, was calculated to pre~ 
propriety of conduct, urbanity and good | serve the country wealthy, prosperous, 
sense, had been ever witnessed, than in | and independent.—-He was now going to, 
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tread upon somewhat more delicate 
ground, as he was going to speak of the 

rsonal character of his right hon. friend. 
For seventeen years abundant in trying 
events had he been at the head of his ma- 
jesty’s councils; and though seventeen 
years, in the countless. periods of eternity, 
might appear inconsiderable in the life of 
man, the period was not short; for if it 
had pleased God to have removed him 
from this world, at that awful moment 
when it was of so much importance to any 
man to be able to reflect that he had spent 
his life in active virtue, and not in idle- 
ness and dissipation, he would ask the 
House, whether they did not think his 
right hon. friend might with truth have 
declared, “‘ For seventeen years I have 
served my country with unsullied inte- 
grity, entire personal disinterestedness, 
the most laborious diligence, with perfect 


devotion to its interests, and with con- 
stant zeal for its happiness and prosperity.” 
That his talents were transcendant, no one 


would dispute; but while he was deliver- 
ing this well-merited eulogium on his right 
hon. friend, so grateful for him to utter, 
and the House to hear, he was not so 
dazzled by the splendor of his character, 
as not to think that he perceived some 
political defects; for where was perfection 
to be found on earth? But these defects, 
far from eclipsing his fame, were only like 
transient clouds, that bv contrast rather 
tended to beighten the lustre of this great 
political Juminary. The noble lord then 
moved an amendment to the question, by 
leaving out from the word “ That,” to 
the end of the question, in order to 
Insert these words: ‘it is the opinion of 
this House, that by the wisdom, energy, 
and firmness of his majesty’s councils dur- 
ing the late arduous contest, supported 
by the unparalleled exertions of our fleets 
and armies, and by the magnanimity and 
fortitude of the people, the honour of 
this country has been upheld, its strength 
united and consolidated, its credit andcom- 
merce maintained and extended, and our in- 
valuable constitution preserved against the 
attacks of foreign and domestic enemies.” 
Mr. Thornton, in seconding the amend- 
ment, said, that after what had passed, 
he thought it a tribute of gratitude justly 
due from the House to the late adminis- 
tration. He had uniformly been of opi- 
pion, that this country did not seek the 
war, but that it was forced upon us by the 
ambition and restless interfering spirit of 
the enemy. In the eventful contest that 
(VOL. XXXVI_] 
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we had witnessed, it could not but be ex- 
oige that disasters must occur. They 
ad, however, been met with a manly 
spirit. It had often fallen to his lot to 
witness the spirit and talents of the right 
hon. gentleman against whom the original 
motion was pointed; and he could say 
with truth, that more integrity, cool de- 
liberate penetration, and promptness of 
execution, he had never seen or read of 
in any man. : 

Mr. Grey thought it necessary, before 
the House proceeded farther, that the 
opinion of the Chair should be taken, 
whether the motion now offered could be 
received in the shape of an amendment. 
He had always understood that an amend- 


‘ment should partake of the nature of the 


original motion; but the amendment re- 
versed the whole shape of the question. 
He could not help thinking that the re- 
gular mode of proceeding would be, first.. 
to negative the original proposition. The 
noble lord might then have an opportu- 
nity of submitting his motion in the form: 
of a substantive proposition. 

The Speaker said, that so far as he un-: 
derstood the forms of the House, the 
amendment was one which might regu- 
larly be submitted, though it certainly: 
was of a very unusual sort. | 

Mr. Wilberforce conceived that the 
amendment was strictly consistent with 
order. The hon. gentleman on the other 
side had taken a view of the measures of 
his right hon. friend late at the head of 
his majesty’s councils, and, as the result 
of this review, had made the motion 
which he had submitted to the House. 
The noble lord had taken a view of the. 
same measures during the same period, 
and from this he had drawn an inference 
of a description precisely opposite, and 
had made it the ground of his amendment. 
The amendment was, therefore, not in 
reality different from the motion, but a 
different inference from the same facts. 
He remembered instances of similar 
amendments being received. 

Mr. Fox contended, that if the noble 
lord disapproved of the original motion, he 
might propose an amendment, differing 
totally in substance, but he had no right 
to vary the form ofthe motion. The ori- 
gioal motion was for an address to his 
majesty, and the amendment of the noble 
lord submitted to the House a distinct ab- 
stract proposition. He could not help 
thinking, therefore, that the amendment 
was irregular. 

[2 R} 
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The point of order was here settled, and 
the debate resumed. 

Mr. Gunning said, that if ever there was 
an occasion on which he more particu- 
Jarly rejoiced at having a seat in that 
House, it was upon one which enabled 
him thus publicly to declare the senti- 
ments which he had ever entertained of 
the measures of the late administration, 
and to give way to those feelings of gra- 
titude with which his mind was impressed 
when he considered that to them we were 
indebted for the preservation of our rights, 
our liberties, and independence, after a 
contest the most arduous. The more he 
reflected upon the importance of the 
struggle in which we had been engaged, 
the more reason did he see for ascribing 
praise to those whose unremitting efforts 
in the public service had enabled us, under 
Divine Providence, to maintain with un- 
sullied honour, unimpaired credit, and 
unexhausted resources, that distinguished 
situation which we ever held among the 
nationsof Europe. To the abilities, geniua, 
and activity of the late chancellor of the 
exchequer was it owing, that we had sur- 
vived the wreck of nations, in a contest, 
not entered into by the enemy for the or- 
dinary purposes of war, but for the sub- 
version of our constitution, and of our 
civil and religious establishments. It was 
to the destruction of these invaluable bless- 
ings that all their hostility was directed, 
as the only road to our defeat and ruin. 
For this purpose, domestic traitors were 
encouraged to disseminate their pernicious 
principles, eradicating all virtuous senti- 
ments political and religious. Upon these 
means they calculated, as upon a slow, 
yet certain poison; but they knew not 
that we possessed an antidote in the wis- 
dom, promptitude, and decision of the 
right hon. gentleman. In proportion as 
the evil grew alarming, the resources of 
his exhaustless mind suggested the re- 
medy. He called for, and that House 
with a well-grounded confidence granted, 
new and proportionate powers to govern- 
ment for its suppression ; and it was diffi- 
cult which most to admire, the discretion 
or the firmness with which he made use of 
them. In vain should we have relied upon 
the valour and discipline of our fleets and 
armies, and the patriotic spirit of our 
countrymen, while the enemy was me- 
nacing our coasts, had not his vigilance 
rendered abortive designs likely to prove 
more fatal in their effects than the open 
attack of invaders, There was one sub- 
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ject upon which, he was sure, they could - 
not be at variance; he meant the un- 
qualified approbation which was due to 
the naval arrangements during the late 
contest. They would, he was confident, 
join with him in bestowing on a noble 
earl, lately at the head of the Admiralty, 
that tribute of applause to which his ser- 
vices had so justly entitled him. He 
trusted the House would not refuse to 
confirm that approbation which it had so 
long bestowed on the measures of the 
late ministers. While they remained ia 
office, they acted with zeal, with vigour, 
and with integrity; when they resigned, . 
they did so from the most conscientious 
motives, but in the full possession of the 
confidence of their country. : 

Sir H. Mildmay said, that he neither 
cordially approved the original motion 
nor the proposed amendment. To the 
former he objected in principle, and the 
latter he considered a very inadequate 
testimony of the public feelings on the 
conduct of his right hon. friend. From 
those who approved the principles of the 
war, and the object upon which it was 
undertaken and pursued, he thought a 
more distinct mark of applause was due 
to the late minister. He was the only 
person pointed at in the motion of censure, 
and he therefore thought that it was on 
his conduct alone that the House were 
bound to pronounce. He thought the 
attack that had been made was not 
cured by a general lumping vote of 
thanks, including a dozen different per- 
sons, whose merits, exertions, or respon- 
sibility, could by no possibility be the 
same. He did not think it necessary to 
advert to the various important measures 
that had distinguished the long services of 
the late minister, many of which were 
alone sufficient to justify an expression of 
the public gratitude, but which he thought 
far secondary to the great efforts and 
magnanimity he had displayed in protect- 
ing and preserving the constitution of the 
country. Others had had the merit of 
conducting us through wars that threat- 
ened our territorial and commercial. 
power; but his right hon. friend had had 
to encounter a new system of warfare, 
which, in addition to the objects of all 
former contests, pointed its hostilities. 
against every acknowledged principle both 
divineand human. France had attempted 
to introduce her poisonous principles here, 
and had tainted the minds of many ; clubs 
were established in secret correspondence 
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with Jacobin societies ; and attempts were 
made in every part of the country, to in- 
¢roduce revolutionary opinions, and weaken 
the allegiance of the people to the person 
and government of his majesty. It re- 
quired no ordinary capacity, nc common 
perseverance and vigour to save the coun- 
try from destruction under such circum- 
stances; and he had no hesitation in 
ascribing the preservation of our religion, 
our laws, and our properties, and the 
security we now happily enjoy, to the 
efforts of the late minister; to whom, he 
believed, we were indebted principally 
for checking these principles, which would 
have rendered the crown on the head of 
his majesty precarious and insecure. It 
could not be expected that a contest, 
where -we had so mich at stake, could 
Lave been maintained so long, without 
considerable sacrifices from the people ; 
but, great as the burthens were which 
they had to sustain, they had borne them 
with that fortitude that arose from the 
sense they entertained of their necessity. 
Very strong invective had been used 
against various parts of the conduct of the 
war; he however was satisfied, as far as 
the present occasion went, with its succes- 
full issue in effecting the great object of 
security. He contended that no war in 
which this country had ever been engaged 
had contributed to raise the character of 
the British arms to so high a pitch. 
Every Englishman would recollect with 
pride, the naval victories we had achieved, 
the perseverance and gallantry of every 
officer and seaman of our fleets, and the 
skill that had been shown, under the di- 
rection of lord Spencer, in continuing, 
for a period hitherto unexampled, the 
entire blockade of the enemy’s ports, both 
in the channel and the Mediterranean. 
He challenged the hon. member to show 
any one instance, either by sea or land, 
where, with any. thing like an equality of 
force, the event did not prove honourable 
tothe British arms. We had wrested from 
the enemy many of her most valuable colo- 
nies, thwarted her in many of her most fa- 
vourite objects, annihilated the whole of 
her marine, and possessed ourselves of 
the whole of her commerce, without any 
loss. These he thought the features of a 
successful war, and there was no period 
of it when they were more prominent, or 
when our prospects were more cheering, 
than atthe time the late ministers went 
Out of office. He could not conceive that, 
after nine years of expensive war, it was pos- 
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sible for any country to look to a more flat- 
tering prospect, either if the war was to 
be continued, or as affording the materials 
of honourable and advantagcous negotia- 
tion. We had just gained a great acccs- 
sion of internal strength b ihe suppres- 
sion of the rebellion and a legislative 
union with Ireland: we had got possession 
of Malta, and been successful in the Me- 
diterranean, The unjust and unprovoked 
confederacy of the northern powers had 
just then opened a new field of brilliant 
exploit to our naval commanders; and the 
expedition to Egypt had afforded an op- 
portunity to our army, of which they so 
gallantly availed themselves, to raise the 
charatter of the British arms by land to 
the same eminence we had acquired on 
the ocean. The councils that planned 
these expeditions, that nominated the 
commanders, that selected the troops, 
and appointed their separate destinations, 
were those of his majesty’s late servants. 
Had they miscarried, the public indigna- 
tion would have been directed towards his 
right hon. friend; and therefore, particu- 
larly ata time when we so liberally dealt 
out the public praise to every officer en- 
gaged in these fortinate exploits, he 
thought that some portion of our gratitude 
at least ought to be bestowed on him who 
would have incurred ail the responsibility. 
—The hon. member had dwelt at much 
length on the general mismanagement of 
our finances. He would only entreat the 
House to look back to the embarrassed 
and impoverished state of the country at 
the period when the late chancellor of the 
exchequer came into office, and contrast 
it with the prosperous and Haitering situa- 
tion in which he left it. The foundation 
of this prosperity had been laid by his ar- 
rangements in time of peace; and even 
through the late war they had continued 
to flourish even beyond what has ever 
been known in times of the most profound 
tranquillity. Public credit abroad was 
only equalled by public confidence at 
home; and the revenue had increased in 
so rapid a degree, even during the war, 
as to exceed the most sanguine calcula- 


-tions of the minister himself, and enabled 


him, the year before he quitted office, to 
take credit for 3,300,000/. from the excess 
of the consolidated fund, for the services 
of the ensuing campaign; a fact, hitherto 
unknown in the history of finance. He 
had always, without professing much 
knowledge on the subject, looked, as 
criteria of public credit, to the price of 
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the funds, the value of Jand, and the 
terms on which the minister was able to 
raise money for the public service. As 
to the former, we had seen the stocks 
gradually rising for the last three years of 
the war, notwithstanding a rebellion actu- 
ally raging in the heart of Ireland, and a 
projected invasion on the part of France : 
the value of land had never been below 
28 years purchase; and no minister had 
ever borrowed money on terms so advan- 
tageousto the country. Astronger proof 
of the opulence of the country could not 
be adduced, than that the present minister 
had been enabled, at the close of this war, 
by which the hon. member thinks we have 
been irretrievably ruined, to raise twenty- 
five millions for the public service, at four 
per cent and that he had no less than 
seven different individuals who offered to 
advance it. Some allusions had been made 
to the resignation of the late minister: he 
knew no more about it than others did: 
he could only bear witness to the general 
consternation it produced in the country 
—It was * luctuosum suis, acerbum pa- 
trie, grave bonis omnibus.”? He did not 
mean to say that he approved indiscrimi- 
nately of every act of the late minister, 
or that every one of his measures answer- 
ed, to the fullest extent, the public ex- 
pectations. He did not look for perfec- 
tion; but he was satisfied that his prin- 
ciples of action were uniformly the same, 
and that his sole objects were directed to 
the prosperity of the empire, and the per- 
manent security of the state. He thought 
that, on the whole, these objects had been 
pursued with great wisdom and effect, and 
that his right hon. friend was entitled to 
the approbation and gratitude of his coun- 
try, He had been made the sole object 
of their censure in the motion, and there- 
fore he ought to be the immediate object 
of their approbation, if the House thought 
ashe did. It was like the case of a ge- 
neral officer, whose conduct had been im- 
peached, who had been brought to a court 
martial and acquitted. Supposing the 
army not satisfied with the mere acquittal, 
but desirous to show some mark of their 
distinguished approbation, on whom would 
they bestow it? Surely not on the whole 
staff, but on the individual alone who was 
the object of attack. He could have no ob- 
jection to thank the whole administration, 
but he thought that the late chancellor of 
the exchequer ought to be the subject of 
a distinct separate motion. He should 
therefore move as an amendment to the 
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amendment of his noble friend, “ That 
the right hon. William Pitt has rendered 
great and important services to his coun- 
try, and deserves the gratitude of this 
House.” 
The Speaker suggested, that this amend- 
ment could not possibly be received till 
the previous amendment should be dis- 
posed of. ee 
Mr. Erskine said :—Whatever, Sir, may 
have been the opinion of the House as to 
the origin of the war, or however your 
support of the late administration may 
formerly have been justified, yet I conjure 
you, by the respect you must bear for the 
character and honor of this high assembly 
in all future times, not to give your sanc- 
tion to a proposition so monstrous as that 
which the amendment recommends. The 
very manner in which it originated, is 
sufficient for its condemnation—If the 
original motion asserted what was not con- 
sistent with the fact, or was subject to. 
objections on any other account, why 
were they not used by the noble lord as a 
ground at once for its rejection, instead 
of making them the pretext of the con- 
founded and fulsome eulogiums we have 
heard.—The noble lord considers oursitua-. 
tion as triumphant—according to him, the 
vessel of the state, may be taken to be in. 
port with her flags and streamers flying ; 
but even if this were the case, what is it 
he proposes? Not to praise and thank the 
men who had brought her into the har- 
bour, but those who, when she was la- 
bouring and almost sinking in the tempest, 
took to the boats and left her for any 
thing they knew to be dashed to pieces 
among the rocks. Yet without even the 
knowledge of any circumstances even to 
justify their having thus quitted her at so 
perilous a crisis; without a tittle of evi- 
dence to acquit them from censure, we 
are called upon to cover them with ap- 
plause. In that navy whose achievements 
are so justly and deservedly applauded, 
when a ship is lost after the most notorious 
exertions for her safety, her officers are 
nevertheless in all cases, subjected to a 
court martial for the vindication of their 
conduct; but those it seems who have 
taken upon themselves to steer the supe-. 
rior vessel of the state, though it stands 
admitted that they deserted her even in a 
crisis of peril are not only not to be brought. 
to trial, but are to have all honors ascribed: 
to them and laurels entwined round their. 
heads. Surely, such a proposition is quite. 
preposterous, and ought not only to be 
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negatived, but reprobated in terms of the 
most severe reproach. I oppose the mo- 
tion from no personal animosity to the 
object of it; I admire the talents of the 
Jate minister as much as any man; he has 
given me no personal offence, and I can 
have no resentment to gratify. I resist 
the motion on public principles only, and 
condemn it if adopted as of the most evi) 
example. I impute no blame to the noble 
lord for the panegyric you have heard 
from him; he has given way to the warmth 
of private friendship, a source of the 
honestest and purest satisfaction, the best 
consolation amidst the troubles of this 
world, but they ought to have no influence 
without enquiry, or rather against all evi- 
dence upon the judgments of men sitting 
as the representatives of an impoverished 
and disappointed people.—Let me also 
conjure you to bear in mind the time when 
we are called upon to assent to this extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented proposition. 
It is at the conclusion of a disastrous war, 
not concluded by the object of the motion. 
Ofa war which for nine years and oe 
wards, has shed the blood of our people, 
and exhausted our national resources. 
War is at all times an evil of great magni- 
tude, even when justified by the strongest 
necessity ; it is productive (however suc- 
cessful) of consequences so grievous and 
afflicting to humanity, that its causes and 
continuance should always be open to the 
severest scrutiny, but the war in question 
for which we are to applaud its authors 
who misconducted it, will neither as to 
cause or continuance admit of any justifi- 
cation, being begun rashly and without 
cause, yet continued upon the arrogant 
claims of “indemnity forthe past, and 
security for the future,” neither of which 
have been obtained, but on the contrary 
leaving our adversary excluded in re- 
sources and in power, whilst near two 
hundred millions of our money have been 
expended and the liberties of the subject 
repeatedly invaded. Yet, with all these 
grounds for inquiry, or rather for criminal 
accusation, we are asked on the mere 
foundation of sounding panegyrics by his 
friends and supporters, to adopt the amend- 
ment that has been proposed. 
But, in addition to all these objections, 
I must now call back your attention to 
the circumstances under which the late 
minister thought proper to retire from his 
majesty’s councils. He withdrew sud- 
denly, at a time when, besides all the 
disastrous circumstances I have adverted 
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to, we were engaged in a dangerous dis- 
pute on a subject vital to our commercial 
system with all the nations of the North, 
one of which, and the most powerful, was. 
governed by a prince approaching nearly 
to madness, and whose delirium mainly 
consisted in an unprovoked and determin- 
ed hostility to this country.—He retired 
when France also was leagued with those 
powers, and when a struggle the most pee 
rilous that ever threatened this country, 
was apparently on the eve of commencing. 
—This was the season when the late mi- 
nister, who is to day the theme of such 
splendid eulogiums, left the helm of the 
state to all the hostile elements, as I have 
described them. Yet he and his asso. 
ciates are now to be perfumed with the 
incense of a grateful country, while those 
under whose auspices those dark clouds: 
were dispelled, by whose exertions such 
accumulating dangers were dispersed and 
surmounted, and under whose manage- 
ment the best safety we could hope for,. 
has been obtained for us, are to be passed 
by without any monument of national ap- 
probation, and even. without any notice 
whatsoever.—There is but one way in- 
deed, in which it could be contended, 
even as an answer to national accusation, 
that the late minister had not deserted his 
duty. It may be said, that particular cir- 
cumstances disqualified him from osten- 
sibly undertaking the desirable work of 
peace, and that he only therefore retired 
for a short season behind the scene, and 
that though his face was hid from public 
observation, his comprehensive eye ex- 
plored all the movements of the political 
machine—that every thing, in fact, conti- 
nued under his control ; and that the re- 
storation of peace, which was received 
with so much gratitude throughout the 
country, was in reality his work. But, 
supposing this to be probable, has it in 
fact been established, or has there been 
any kind of proof upon which we could 
possibly proceed? The whole of this 
mysterious transaction, must at all events 
be cleared up, before I can assent to an 
acquittal, much less to the Amendment 
which has been proposed. : 
But there is another point of view in 
which this motion is open to the strongest 
objections. At a time when some of the 
most prominent members of the late ad- 
ministration, and the most confidential sup- 
porters and personal friends of the late 
minister are publicly condemning and de-- 
claiming against the peace, and endea- 
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vouring to persuade the public that it is 
ruinous and disgraceful, can we who 
really consider it as a benefit and a bless- 
ing, be called upon to cover both him and 
them with our applauses? Would such a 
proceeding tend to consolidate the treaty 
that has at last so happily been concluded ? 
Would it tend to convince the government 
of France, that we are at last honestlv de- 
sirous to improve the good understanding 
which has taken place? But there is still 
another point of view, in which, if no 
other objections existed, the amendment 
must appear to be unfounded. If the 

ace, as has often and truly been said, 
is net so favourable to us as might have 
been wished, to whose misconduct is it to 
be ascribed? I answer, that it is to be 
solely ascribed to the late minister, who 
rejected the repeated offers of the French 
government when far better terms might 
have been commanded, and it was under 
the influence of his power and eloquence 
in this place that the rejection of these 
offers were approved of and sanctioned ; 
and am I nevertheless, as an independent 
member of parliament, to thank that right 
hon. gentleman for acts deserving of an 
impeachment, and but that this word has 
almost lost its signification in this House, 
I should hope to see the day, when he 
might be brought to an account. 

Let the House besides recollect, that 
the person whose repeated and more fa- 
vourable offers of negotiation were reject- 
ed, was the same Buonaparté with whom 
we have now concluded a peace, and with 
whom the present ministers are disposed, 
Itrust, to maintain the relations of peace— 
the same Buonaparté whose ambassador 
is now at our court, and whom, after all 
our lofty and scornful refusals, we have at 
length consented to recognise as the law- 
ful head of the government of France— 
the same Buonaparté whose sincerity we 
have now acknowledged, and which we 
had just as little reason formerly to sus- 

ct. But there is no end of objections. 

he particular periods when these dis:lain- 
ful refusals of proffered amity were reject- 
ed, were peculiarly favourable for their 
reception. They were repelled when not 
a French soldier remained: in Italy, whose 
soil had been traced and retraced by the 
footsteps of Russians, then the adversaries 
of France ; and when the states of Europe 
had not fallen into the degraded condition 
to which they have since been reduced; 
yet it was in answer to such favourable 
propositions, that language of the most 
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disgusting description was employed 
againet the first consul of France. It was 
not only that we refused to treat, but even 
to listen to any proposition for a treaty; 
—it was not that we sent back to them 
objections to their terms of negotiation in 
diplomatic forms of courtesy, but rebuked 
them with the most offensive contempt ; 
—and all this, to our shame be it spoken, 
was within these walls both sanctioned 
and applauded ; but if we could now re- 
trace our steps, is there a man amongst 
us who would renew them ?—I verily be- 
lieve not. Yet they were the steps in 
which you followed the late minister, 
whom we are now called upon to thank 
for having misled you. But were there 
even a colour for such a proceeding, the 
fair way would have been to negative the 
original motion, instead of resorting to this 
pompous interpolation: The noble lord 
has had his introductory * that, &c.” to 
amend the introductory “that, &c.” of the 
hon. baronet; and I too, said Mr. E. 
might have my “that, &c.”—On a loud 
cry from the Treasury-bench of ‘* Move, 
Move,”? Mr. E. said he would move, and 
moved, ‘“ That a Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of the late ad- 
ministration :” but as the forms of the 
House did not allow of its being put, the 
hon. and learned gentleman witlidrew it 
for the present, and concluded by ex- 
pressing his dissent to the amendment of 
the noble lord. 

Mr. Cartwright said, that a motion of 
censure having been brought forward upon 
the conduct of a minister who has ren- 
dered his country more service than any 
former minister ever did, it became that 
House to pass a personal vote in his fa- 
vour. He entertained so high an opinion 
of the services of Mr. Pitt, that he 
should ever feel grateful to Providence 
for having given this country so able, so 
zealous, so honest an advocate, at a time 


of such unexampled public trial. 


Mr. Wilberforce said, he gave great 
commendation to the terms in which the 
noble lord had couched his motion; it did 
not convey general, vague, and indiscri- 
minate praise, but fixed upon specific ad- 
vantages which the country had derived 
from the conduct of the late ministers. 
By the blessing of Providence, and the 
efforts of the late ministry, the vessel of 
the state has been rescued, not only from 
the waves, but from the hands of the 
enemy, and had been conducted triumph- 
antly into port. With regard to the 
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strongest ground of argument which the |} induced him to retire from office, the 


opposite party had chosen, the resigna- 
tion of the Jate chancellor of the exche- 
quer, he was happy, for that right hon. 
gentleman’s sake, that this was their 
strongest ground, for it was as weak as 
could be imagined. That his remaining 
in office was accounted by them so essen- 
tial to the interest of the country, was a 
high compliment to his talents: yet if he 
had at any time shown a want of zeal for 
the interests of his country, he deserved 
to be censured. But let us attend to the 
conduct he had pursued since his resigna- 
tion, and from that we could form the 
best judgment of the motives which in- 
duced him to resign. Let us observe the 
magnanimity with which he had supported 
the ministry which succeeded him; the 
apirited and disinterested manner in which 
he had come forward to approve the peace 
which they had made: let us observe the 
greatness of his mind on these occasions, 
and then withhold our praise if we could. 
The merit of the late minister was of the 
most exalted kind; yet he could not ap- 
prove of a vote of thanks to him exclu- 
sively. He, indeed, as the head of the 
late administration, gave energy and vi- 
gour to the whole; but his measures 
were all submitted to the rest of the ca- 
binet, and modified and amended by their 
united wisdom. It was therefore an invi- 
dious measure, to return the thanks of 
the House to one member of the ministry 
to the exclusion of the rest. There were 
some parts of the late chancellor of the 
exchequer’s conduct which deserved par- 
ticular commendation. When others 
sunk under the prospect of the evils 
which threatened us, his firm and reso- 
jute conduct gave new courage and 
energy to the country. The merit which 
ranks next to this is, the public spirit 
with which he looked forward to the ad- 
vantage of future ages, in the plans which 
he formed for the diecharge of the burthens 
of the people. When it was necessary to 
call forth the energy of the country in its 
own defence, he did so with an intrepi- 
dity beyond all praise: when again the 
country showed a wish for peace, he was 
ready to comply with its wishes. When 
a peace had been concluded by other mi- 
Bisters, after he himself had retired from 
office, being convinced that the nation 
wished for peace, and that the terms of 
the peace were advantageous to the coun- 
try, he came forward to support that 
peace.—With regard to the motives which 


were honourable and patriotic. Su 
being the merits of this great man, and 
such the beneficial consequences which 
have resulted from the conduct of the late 
administration, I give my most hearty as- 
sent to the amendment of my noble 
friend. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he had the 
honour to be a member of the commer- 
cial world, and had had frequent occasion 
to transact with the late chancellor of the: 
exchequer, business of great difficulty 
and importance. From personal know- 
ledge, he was therefore enabled to state, 
that no minister ever understood so 
well the commercial interests of the 
country. He knew that the true sources 
of its greatness lay in its productive in- 
dustry, and he therefore encouraged that 
industry. Circumstances obliged him to’ 
lay burthens on the country, but he had 
first taught the country how to bear those 
burthens. Large debts were indeed con- 
tracted, but they were more than equalled 
by the increase of wealth arising from his 
wise measures. It was not unusual fora 
country to flourish in peace; but where 
was there another minister to be found, 
under whose augpices the resources of 
his country had been doubled in the midst 
of an expensive and vigorous war? Debts 
had been contracted; but they were all 
domestic debts, and the interest was spent 
among ourselves. Whatever might be 
said of our burthens, the country, under 
their pressure, was more flourishing than 
at any former period. Many things had 
been urged to show the evils arising from 
our paper money; but no issue of paper 
money had been made which we had not 
funds to support; unliké a neighbouring 
country, which issued paper money until its 
value was depreciated almost to nothing. 
The late minister had been the benefactor 
of his country, and had neylected no one’s 
interest but his own. It had indeed been 
said, that though he did not enrich him- 
self, he had secured his influence by be- 
stowing pensions and titles on others. 
But he had no occasion to have recourse 
to such arts; he had secured sufficient 
support by honourable measures; three 
parts of the House, who were incapable 
of being bribed, were his friends. When 
such was the case, the House ought not 
to content themselves with a bare vote of 
thanks, but to bestow on him some more 
solid mark of their approbation. It 
would be disgraceful to the nation to allow 
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such a man to retire to languish in poverty. 
He, for one, would be happy to contribute 
to prevent this; not from any personal 
motives, but on account of the important 
services he had rendered his country. 

Sir G. P. Turner considered the 
amendment as but a small token of grati- 
tude bestowed on the distinguished person 
for whom it was intended ; but such as it 
was, he would support it from principle. 
He assured the House he was in no want 
of a pension; and if he sought for a peer- 
age, he knew he should not get one. He 
had supported from principle the measures 
of the right hon. gentleman, because he 
was firmly convioced that that gentleman 
himself had acted from the purest prin- 
ciple. If the war had brought burthens 
with it, our property had notwithstand- 
ing been saved, our constitution unim- 
paired, our honour not only unsullied but 
exalted. As a public man, and as a pri- 
vate individual, he merited honours and 
approbation. 

Colonel Wodehouse conceived, that to 
agree to the motion of censure, would be 
to vote a gross insult on the proceedings 
of parliament, by whom the late adminis- 
tration had been so honourably seconded. 
He was glad to offer his tribute of praise 
to the talents and worth of the right hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Grey said:—Sir, I know not whe- 
ther I am called upon by the motion of 
the noble lord to consider generally the 
merits of the late administration, and to 
approve of all the conduct of all the indi- 
viduals who composed it, or to look only 
to one right hon. gentleman, on whom 
exclusively panegyrics have been heaped, 
and whose superior light is thought to 
have reflected some small degree of splen- 
dor on those who acted along with him. I 
must observe, that the long string of his 
admirers who have spoken in his praise 
have confined themselves to general eulo- 
gium and declamation, or to ao assump- 
tion of facts which it behoved them to 
approve. This motion is not only un- 
supported by argument, but insulting to 
an oppressed people, groaning under the 
fatal effects of his misconduct. To some 

arts of it do not dissent. That we have 
en highly indebted to the exertions of 
the army and navy during the late contest, 
every man must allow. But I think it a 
little unfair in the noble lord to mix the 
merits of the late ministers with the merits 
of our fleets and armies. One hon. gen- 
Ueman says, that, by means of the late 
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minister, we have gained all that we have 
not lost; another, that he has raised the 
country to an unparalleled pitch of pros- 
perity and power; while a third asserts, 
that to him the king is indebted for his 
crown. Non talt auzilio. The Crown 
never was in danger, and if it had been,: 
there was a sufficient share of loyalty and 
good sense in the country to defend it 
without any assistance from the right hon. 
gentleman. We are told, that the vessel 
of the state has outrode the storm, and 
now rides securely m port. In what does 
this security consist? Look to France, 
and see the situation in which we are left. 
There are not wanting those who affirm 
that the state, far from being in a port of 
security, can no longer entertain a hope 
of safety. Before I believe that we have 
gained all that we have not lost, I must 
hear very different arguments. We have 
now made peace with the French republic. 
We were called upon to do so at the begin- 
ning of the contest. What dangers would 
the cauntry have known then, te which 
it is not now exposed? Was the republic 
more formidable then than at present ? 
But we were afraid of Jacobinism. Is the 
existing government of France built upon 
Jacobinism, or is it not? Let those an- 
swer who rejected the overtures of Buo- 
naparté, and who justified their conduct 
in this House. Have we forgotten the’ 
position of a right hon. gentleman, that: 
the effect of the success of such an usurp- 
ation was a danger too tremendous to be 
encountered? There are few who will 
say, that the principles on which the go- 
vernment of Buonaparté is founded are less 
Jacobinical, than those of the other go- 
vernments which have sprung up in France 
since the revolution. Had Robespierre 
been allowed to consolidate his power, 
would he have been less safe to be treated 
with? If he had found it for his interest, 
would he not have suppressed the clubs, 
silenced discussion, shackled the press, 
and, after worshipping the goddess of 
Reason, installed Christianity inthe church 
of Notre Dame? ‘These things have been 
done by one of whom such atrocities are 
related during his campaign in Egypt; 
and why might not the same line of con- 
duct have been pursued by the other go" 
vernments of France who have vexed that 
ill-fated country—ill-fated in having lost 
its liberty—fortunate in conquest and ag- 
grandizement; but these are poor com- 
pensations for being reduced under the 
yoke of despotism. If peace had been 
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made when France was driven within her 
ancient boundaries, would the dangers of 
this country have been greater? An hon. 
gentleman has given peculiar credit to 
the late minister for being ready to treat 
with the enemy as often as a favourable 
opportunity occurred. But the hon. gen- 
tleman did not mention when he was in- 
clined to pacific measures, and when he 
breathed nothing but defiance. When 
did he consent to negotiate? In the hour 
of misfortune. Transient success at all 
times served to make him reject overtures 
ofaccommodation with the most unbounded 
haughtiness. When lord Malmesbury 
first went to Paris, Italy had been con- 
guered and Germany overrun. Jourdan 
was defeated, and the negotiation broke 
of. What was the state of things when 
lord Malmesbury went to Lisle? The 
emperor had been compelled to conclude 
@ separate peace, we were without an ally, 
and our affairs at home wore the most 
dismal aspect. Under what circumstances 
did we again refuse to negociate? The 
French had been driven out of Italy; 
Buonaparté was sincere, because peace 
was his interest ; the balance of power had 
not been for ever destroyed ; and the con- 
tinent of Europe did not lie at the mercy 
of France.—You would approve of a mi- 
nister who has behaved with insolence as 
Jong as he was successful, and refused to 
abandon his rash and ruinous projects, 
except in disappointments and defeat. 
This resolution is to be passed after we 
have been forced into a peace such as 
England never concluded since she held 
her late high rank among the nations of 
Europe—a peace to be defended on the 
score of necessity, but which too clearly 
proves that this country is precipitated 
from that pitch of greatness to which the 
arms and the councils of our ancestors had 
raised it. I approved of the preliminaries 
and I. would by no means give a vote 
which would endanger a renewal of the 
war. But I feel myself strongly inclined 
¢o alter my opinion, and my mode of act- 
ing, not only by events which have subse- 
quently happened, but by the manner in 
which the peace is defended. What is 
the boaste at in which we are now 
riding securely? _ France has attained. 
that power and those boundaries which 
few men in France, at the beginning of 
the contest, considered more than an idle 
dream. Her present limits are the Ocean, 
the Pyrenees, the Rhine, and the Alps. 
Indeed, she has gone heyond the Alps, 
(VOL. XXXVI] 
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and the Italian republic is no longer to be 
considered but as one of her departments. 
The gentlemen on the other side of the 
House tell us we are secure and trium- - 
phant! The maritime and commercial 
advantages which France has gained are 
not less considerable. I am convinced 
that the House heard with astonishment 
the assertion of a noble lord (Hawkes- 
bury), that this peace secured to us a 
greater naval and commercial superiority 
than we had ever before enjoyed. The 
noble lord ought to have a more correct 
way of estimating these matters than tons 
of shipping or returns of exports. What 
are present advantages, unless we have 
some security for theirenjoyment? Were 
these advantages less considerable before 
the war began? Consider for a moment, 
Sir, our prospects if we had remained at 
peace. Do we owe our superiority to the 
blood and treasure we have expended, to 
the taxes with which we are burthened, 
and to the exhaustion which we feel? I 
greatly fear that we have. given France 
means to rival us upon the seas, which she 
never before possessed. With a sea coast 
from the Texel to Spain ; with her ancient 
ports and new acquisitions in the Medi- 
terranean, can it be doubted that she will 
become a great naval power? Has she 
no means of attacking yours? You are 
excluded from almost the whole continent 
of Europe ; she has cut you out from the 
coast of Africa; she trades with greater 
advantages in India; from her formidable 
new position in America, she makes the 
United States dependant, and controls the 
whole of your commerce to the West In- 
dies. Let the noble lord now say that 
our naval superiority is greater and more 
firmly established than at any former era! 
To prove the fallen state of this country, 
I have only to appeal to the right hon. 
gentleman's colleagues in office. Instead 
of expecting approbation, does it not lie 
on him to clear his character? He may 
be innocent ; but is not the reduction of a 
great nation to comparative imbecility and 
insignificance, prima facie evidence of 
misconduct, which he and his friends are 
bound to repel ?—All the gentlemen who 
have spoken have dwelt largely upon the 
unparalleled difficulties with which the 
late minister had to contend. Here was 
the assumption of a fact without any proof. 
Who ever began a war with such confi- 
dence? What minister had ever so few 
difficulties, in his own estimation, either at 
home or abroad? If difficulties did arise, 
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he must prove that they were not produced 
by bis own misconduct; ang that, without 
any fault of his, he is obliged to abandon 
all the objects for which he went to war, 
although his motto long was— 

“« Potuit que plurima virtus 

Esse fuit ; toto certatum est corpore regni.” 
He had to struggle with financial embar- 
rassments: when our trade was so exten- 
sive, when our credit was so high, could 
these arise without mismanagement? It 
is possible that they might; but it is too 
much to ask us, without inquiry and with- 
out proof, to believe that they did. Dis- 
sention relaxed the efforts of the confede- 
racy, and at last dissolved it. But were 
not all his measures calculated to pro- 
duce discord and jealousy? The grand 
object of the war was, to reduce the power 
of France, and to compel a government to 
abdicate which was inconsistent with civil 
society. When the destruction of a go- 
vernment was sought, what possible good 
effect could be produced by military ope- 
rations in the West Indies? The loss of 
colonies had no effect in diminishing the 
influence of the rulers of France. The 
conquest of Martinique being achieved 
by those who are most dear to me, I must 
ever reflect on it withpleasure; but this and 
subsequent successes in that quarter, did 
not, in the remotest degree, advance the 
object of the war; the force sent thither 
was 80 much detached from that which 
should have been directed against the 
heart and vitals of the enemy. Was this 
the only evil of this selfish and impolitic 
plan? Could we expect that the confe- 
deracy would keep united, when it was 
seen that we were aiming at the aggran- 
disement of our own power? Distrust 
was generated, together with a similar de- 
sire of plunder, in all our allies. While 
we were pursuing schemes of conquest in 
the West Indies, the emperor attempted 
to gain a new barrier for himself in the 
Netherlands, and took possession of Va- 
lenciennes in his own name. When we 
began to struggle for what were called 
British objects—when an attempt was 
made by our troops upon Dunkirk, dis- 
may and digrace attended our ill directed 
efforts. These reverses are solely attri- 
butable to the fundamental error in the 
conduct of the war.—To show the right 
hon. gentleman’s own views of the facility 
of the task he had undertaken, I would 
refer the House to his repeated declara- 
tions of France being not only on the 
brink, but in the very gulph of bankruptcy. 
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According to him, her resources were 
completely exhausted, and she could not 
keep an army in the field many weeks 
longer. What must be the noble lord’s 
notion of the difficulties ministers had to 
encounter, when he talked of marching te 
Paris? Sir, our situation, for which we 
are to thank the right hon. gentleman, is 
such as to justify a peace by far the most 
dangerous that the British nation ever 
concluded. The sacrifices which we made 
by the preliminaries were very great; but 
many things have happened since which 
are extremely alarming, and which, had 
the House and the country then known, 
their joy would have been greatly damped. 
The island of Elba has been seized under 
circumstances which, since we are at 
eace with France, I forbear to state. 
taly hag been annexed to France ; France 
has gained possession of Louisiana; and, 
what I think by no means the least im- 
portant, by the non-renewal of former 
treaties we have lost many commercial 
advantages, and a wide door is opened 
for future altercation and animosity. The 
present chancellor of the exchequer said 
that we could not prevent the usurpations 
of France, since the emperor did not op- 
pose them. What is this but a confession 
that England is excluded from the affairs 
of the continent, and that France may 
carry on her ambitious schemes without 
molestation? I was a good deal amused 
with the right hon. gentleman’s assertion, 
that the island of Elba was ceded to 
France by a sovereign independent power, 
and that therefore we had no right to in- 
terfere. The late minister, affirmed, that 
the opening of the Scheldt was such a vio-~ 
lation of the rights of nations, that for 
that alone he would have counselled a war 
against France. Is the annexation of the 
island of Elba to be compared, for one ins 
stant to the opening of the Scheldt? Yet 
it is permitted without a struggle; and 
perhaps we did not even venture to remon- 
strate. To sucha deplorable condition 
have the couneils of the late administra- 
tion reduced us, that after the prelimina- 
ries of peace, we are obliged to consent to 
a prodigious augmentation of the power 
of the enemy. When this is the sad re- 
sult of their measures, we are gravely 
called upon to hail them as our deliverers. 
The motion in itself is unprecedented, and 
a most unseasonable time is chosen to 
bring it forward. It is now above a year 
since these gentlemen retired from office, 
leaving the country in a state of unparal-. 
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Ieled danger; and we have just concluded 
a peace which we reckon ourselves happy 
in obtaining, though unattended by secu- 
rity. At such a moment and on such men 
it is proposed to confer a mark of honour 
which neither the ministers of queen Anne 
nor the conductors of the seven years war 
ever received. We would represent them 
as having raised higher the glory of the 
country, and more effectually promoted 
its prosperity, than a Chatham or a Marl- 
borough! I must hear something very 
different from what I have yet heard, be- 
fore I consent to this prostitution of the 
honours of this House.—As the noble 
lord’s motion is couched in such general 
terms, of course we must approve of every 
act of the late administration, their con- 
duct of the war, their behaviour to foreign 
powers, their negotiations, and their refu- 
sals to negociate. See in what inconsis- 
tency the House will be involved. The 

uestion is between the late and present 
administration. You have approved of 
the peace, such as it is ; but I ask, whether 
the disadvantages of that treaty are not in 
a great measure, to be ascribed to the re- 
jection of Buonaparté’s overtures? Is 
there any man bold enough to affirm, that 
we might not, in 1800, have obtained 
terms of comparative honour, power, and 
security ? ith the fatal consequences 
before its eyes, does the House now ap- 
prove of that rejection? If Louisiana has 

iven France the command of North and 
uth America ; ifshe be mistress of Italy ; 

if the island of Elba forms part of her ter- 
ritory ; if she is virtually in possession of 
Malta (for to talk of the independence of 
the order is downright trifling), the inso- 
lent rejection of Buonaparté’s overtures 
has wrought all these calamities—A ma- 
jority of his majesty’s cabinet ministers 
retired last session of parliament ; for whe- 
ther they were dismissed or resigned, is not 
here worth disputing. For the general po- 
licy of their councils we are not to look to 
the individual sentiments of any particu- 
lar member, however great his influence. 
_His approbation of the bart peace 
may or may not be a proof of his pacific 
disposition at a former period, when he 
talked about “‘ a lucky escape.” But the 
majority of his colleagues have declared 
the peace disgraceful and ruinous. Four 
have already openly stated their senti- 
ments; and, if rumour is to be believed, 
others will embrace the next.opportunity 
to do the same. Therefore they never 
would have counselled the king to con- 
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clude this peace, which the House has so 
loudly applauded. If the House passes 
this resolution, it condemns the peace 
whichit formerly approved, and will, Ihave 
no doubt, in the course of a very few days 
again apptare: Let me ask you to pause, 
and to show some regard for your consis- 
tency, your dignity, your reputation. The 
noble lord talked much about the tone of 
diplomatic transactions. From the insolent 
tone in which the late administration 
talked to the enemy, peace must have 
been for ever unattainable. Their grand 
object seemed to be, to exasperate 
the nations, and to render their enmity 
perpetual. One hon.gentleman stated, that 
the war had been generally successful, and 
that there had been no failure where Bri- 
tish troops were equal in numbers to their 
opponents. Has the hon. gentleman for. 
gotten the repeated motions made from this 
side of the House upon repeated failures ? 
Has the hon. gentleman forgotten the at- 
tempt upon Dunkirk, where we yielded 
to inferior numbers? Has he forgotten the 
fataland disgracefulexpedition to Holland, 
where a British army was obliged to capi- 
tulate to an inferior force? We were told 
that a powerful diversion was effected. I 
have always understood that the object 
of a diversion was to employ a larger by 
asmaller force. But a more numerous 
British army than the duke of Marlborough 
ever commanded was here coopd up by 
these men whom we are going to thank, 
without an opportunity to promote the 
cause of their country. I would wish the — 
hon. gentleman to recollect the expedi- 
tions against Ferrol and Cadiz, aod the 
history of the armament meant to assist 
the Austrians in Italy, but which did not 
reach the Mediterranean till the fate of 
Europe had been decided in the plains of 
Marengo, and which, but for an accident, 
would have sailed into the port of Genoa, 
then in possession of the French. No man 
contemplates with greater exultation than 
myself the last campaign in Egypt. The 
troops of no nation ever guined greater 
glory. But, far from this success being 
to the credit of the Jate ministers, they 
deserve censure and punishment for 
having exposed these brave men to 
dangers too great in the ordinary course of 
human events to be encountered with the 
smallest hope of victory.’ Our troops 
were victorious chiefly from their own dis- 
cipline, skill, and heroism; but in no con- 
siderable degree from the misconduct of 
the enemy. If any doubt is enter- 
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tained of the criminality of ministers 
in sending out this expedition, let an 
inquiry be instituted, and I engage to 
make good the charge at your bar.— 
Now, Sir, let me be permitted to offer a 
few observations on the financial state of 
the country which the right hon. gentle- 
man is praised for having so considerably 
improved. The financial talents and know- 
ledge of that right hon. gentleman I am 
perfectly ready to admit. I do not, how- 
ever, hesitate to declare, that his rash and 
desperate attempts at innovation in finance 
have involved the country in greater diffi- 
culties in that respect than it has ever been 
entangled in at any former period. Into 
this subject I had ona former occasion 
attempted to persuade the House to in- 
stitute an inquiry; but my motion was 
objected to, as of too general a nature ; yet 
my endeavour went no farther than to 
give an opening to a committee to inquire 
into the financial transactions of the right 
hon. gentleman. If that motion was just! 

objected to as too general, how auch 
more objectionable is the present motion, 
which goes to give a lumping vote of 
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almost all the forgeries for which so many 
daily fall victims to the law. Even now, 
after the vessel of the state has triumph- 
antly entered the port of security, it is 
deemed unsafe to take off this restriction, 
neither is there any reason to expect that 
it will soon be taken off. Here, then, is 
another financial measure, the result of 
the right hon. gentleman’s contrivance, 
which does not call for a vote of thanks. 
But perhaps the income tax will atone for 
any thing blamable in the former measure ! 
Surely there never was proposed a tax 
more repugnant to the spirit of a free 
constitution. But what is become of that 
tax? Is it not now to be added to 
the permanent debt; of the country ? 
For have the terms of the loan been 
strictly adhered to? But his great finan- 
cial merit is no doubt built on his plan of 
the sinking fund, and his adherence to 
that system! Has not the spirit of that 
plan been wholly abandoned, or at least 
considerably impaired, during the present 
session, and that with the advice of the 
right hon. gentleman? Can the public 
now derive any advantage from that plan? 


praise to the general administration of the |! and is not the burthen transferred from 
right hon. gentleman, and that without ; the present House of Commons, and im- 
avy previous inquiry, and upon the result ' posed on posterity? Here, then, are spe- 
of a single debate! But, what is there | cific objections against the financial merits 
that deserves the thanks of this House in | of the right hon. gentleman, in which, 


his financial exertions? Is he tobe thank. | 
ed for having more than doubled the | 
national debt, and for having expended, | 


during the late war, more than was ex- 
poo during the wars of Queen Anne, 

ing William, &c. nay, all the wars since 
the Revolution? Is this,the proof of the 
financial prosperity in which the right 
hon. gentleman has placed the country ? 
The hon. baronet has concurred in one 
censure, at least, of the financial conduct 
of his right hon. friend, namely, the re- 
mittance to the emperor without the con- 
sent of parliament. The hon. baronet has 
also lamented, and expressed his uneasi- 
ness respecting the restrictions on the 
Bank, a measure which is generally ac- 
knowledged to be inconsistent with the 
true principles of credit. By whose mis- 
conduct was that misfortune brought 
upon the country? To whom was it to 
be ascribed, in the opinion of the directors 
and governor of the Bank. The report 
of the committee told the House that it 
was imputabile to the failure of the right 
hon. gentleman to make good the debt 
due by government to the Bank. The 
restrictions on the Bank also gave rise to 


however, his strong hold is supposed to 
consist. And should not the House, 
therefore, pause before they proceeded to 
an unqualified vote of praise on his general 
administration? But the right hon. gen- 
tleman kept up the funds: is the glory or 
the prosperity of the country to be mea- 
sured by the depression or rise of the $ 
per cents? On this subject 1 would beg 
the House to recollect the observations of 
Mr. Hume on the reigns of Charles and 
James 2nd. I would also wish them to 
recollect what was formerly the wealth and 
commercial prosperity of Holland. aid 
will then, perhaps, be inclined to loo 

for better criteria of the security and ho- 
nour of a nation than the mere price of 
stocks. States may, perhaps, be com- 
pared to patients who labour under cer- 
tain disorders—they wear, indeed, the 
complexion and flush of health, but an in- 
ternal decay preys upon their vitals. That 
the right hon. gentleman possesses great 
talents, no man is readier to acknowledge 
than Iam: his eloquence, his dexterity 
at debate, may be unrivalled; bat bis.ta- 
lents are rather showy than solid, and 
better calculated to defend bad, than te 


produce good measures: his government 
was most iniquitous. and oppressive in 
many respects, and utterly destitute of 
true policy. Viewing it as I do, in that 
light, itis impossible for me to assent to 
the amendment. 

- Lord Hawkesbury said, that he felt 
himself called upon to state the grounds 
on which he should give his vote for the 
motion of his noble friend; but before he 
entered on the general: arguments of 
the hon. gentleman, he could not help 
adverting to that part of his speech which 
related to his noble friend’s making that 
motion, which motion he would assert 
arose out of another motion, which had 
been made by an hon. baronet (sir F. Bur- 
dett), who on that occasion moved, in 
substance, a censure upon the late admi- 
nistration ; and the present motion became 
still more necessary, as it arose out of a 
speech made by that hon. baronet previous 
to his motion; for, after an attack ‘so 
pointedly made on his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Pitt), it was due to him who had 
been for so many years the minister of 
this country, it was due to the House 
which bad for so many years given him 
their support, not to suffer the motion 
made by the hon. baronet, and the speech 
which preceded it, to pass over with a 
mere negative, but to Institute a parlia- 
mentary proceeding, stating the reverse 
of such motion, which could not be done 
without expressing the approbation of that 
House of the conduct of his right bon. 
friend and colleagues throughout the ar- 
duous struggle in which they had been 
engaged.—The hon. gentleman had ad- 
verted to the subject of the war which 
was just concluded, and had mixed with 
his observations upon that subject some 
comments upon the treaty of peace. In 
the general view of things, it was perfectly 
fair for him so to do. On the subject of 
the war, the hon. gentleman, however, 
and others who had taken the same mode 
of argument on former occasions, had 
made a mistake in the character of the 
war, and the mode of considering it; they 
had considered the contest which we had 
Just concluded as that of an ordinary war; 
such as a war for general principles of 
national interest—a general balance of 
power—or for the purpose of resisting the 
aggrandizement of a rival power. It was 
in no such view that the war we had just 
concluded ought to be considered. ‘his 
war tended to bring about a revolution in 
the manners of men, and had its foundation 
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in principles totally different’ from any 
other war in which this country was @n- 
gaged. It was different in its moral effect, 
as introducing principles which threatened 
to overturn the moral principles of every 
other power in Europe. But the hon. 
gentleman had asserted, that in this war 
we were the aggressors. Now, by every 
pay that had succeeded in France, it 
ad been acknowledged, that France had 
been the aggressor. He did not deny, 
that in some of the provisional executive 
governments, there might be persons 
desirous of avoiding a war with this coun- 
try; but the National Convention had de- 
termined upon war; and it was impossible 
for any provisional executive in France, 
with such a disposition in the Convention, 
to avert that calamity. The war arose 
from necessity, from the principles that 
were prevalent in France previous to its 
commencement, disposed as France was 
to receive the seditious of every country ; 
publishing, as it had, principles. utter] 
subversive of all order, destructive of all 
property, of all moral obligation, of every 
thing that was: dear to man; with such a 
country, professing and publishing such 
principles, it was impossible to be long at 
peace. The war was a calamity, in such 
circumstances, that was unavoidable. But 
the hon. gentleman asked, whether the 
ground of argument, on Jacobin princi- 
ples, did not now exist, in the same force 
and degree, against the government of 
France, as it did when this country first 
opposed it on that account? To which 
he would answer, that Jacobin principles 
not only did not exist in the same force 
and degree; but, in the way in which the 
hon. gentleman stated that matter, they 
did not exist at all. The hon. gentleman 
had asked, if Jacobin principles did not 
give birth to the present government of 
France? That was not the mode of con- 
sidering the question; it was not material 
to consider what gave birth to the present 
government—the question to us was, what 
were its professions now? And, in that 
respect, there had been a complete change 
in the government of France. The present 
government of France had published to 
the world a recantation of every principle 
of Jacobinism, and of every other principle 
from which danger was apprehended, in a 
manner as satisfactory, as far as profese 
sions could be such, as the most decided 
enemy of Jacobin principles could desire. 
However he might regret the fate of the 
house of Bourbon, without considering 
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whether that house was likely to be re- 
stored or not in the course of the war, 
yet, if it had been for nothing more than 
a change of the dynasty, the contest would 
not have been carried on; but the contest 
_ here was owing to the entire change of 
rinciples upon which the government 
Pad been carried on; all principles of esta- 
blished governments had been overturned, 
and it would have been at any time suffi- 
cient ground for other countries to adopt 
measures for the resistance of such prin- 
ciples, as being utterly hostile to all 
government whatever, they being in their 
nature calculated to overturn ail consti- 
tuted authorities; and they had been de- 
clared incapable of maintaining peace and 
amity with other powers, not because 
they were a republic, but because the 
were a government, the like of whic 
never before existed, on which no republic 
even was ever formed, proceeding upon a 
system that was truly subversive of every 
maxim and every rule of action that had 
hitherto been found to contribute to the 
happiness of mankind. He might be 
asked, however, what he thought of the 
recantation which had been made of those 
principles, and whether he thought they 
gave evidence of recurrence to ancient 
priaciples? To which he answered, he 
was aware that whatever would be the 
desire of persons in France, after such a 
coaclusion, it would be impossible for 
_ them to set up an establishment upon the 
best of models, for they must take their 
materials as they found them. In the 
mean time, he thought credit was due to 
their profession, as far as it ought to be 
respects by foreign powers; for they 
had publicly asked pardon of God and 
man, and had done every thing they could 
to revert to the ancient established prin- 
ciples of government; and their measures, 
in every point he had been able to view 
them, had that tendency. He thought it 
an important consideration, with reference 
to this peace, or to any peace that could 
be concluded, when some of the objections 
which had been started to the peace were 
removed ; and it was then a question, if 
no credit were to be given to these recan- 
tations, how far it would be prudent in 
this country to drive them again to revo- 
lutionary measures, where they must 
abandon the system which they had now 
adopted, and proceed in the very same 
course which rendered them incapable of 
nouiopal peace and amity with other 
powers.—He was now come to that part 
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of the argument in which the hon. gen- 
tleman had asked, what period of the war 
it was, at which we might not have had 
more advantageous terms of peace. than 
the present? To which he again answered, 
that he desired the hon. gentleman to show 
any period, from the commencement of 
the war to January, 1800, in which we had 
any chance whatever of any peace. The 
hon. gentleman had complained, that no 
proposition came from us at any time for 
‘sit when we ourselves, or our allies, 

ad been successful ; but that our attempts 
at negotiating were always io the hour of 
our distress. The hon. gentleman had 
forgotten that a proposition to negotiate 
had been made by the late chancellor of 
the exchequer, at Basle, which was at a 
period when the Austrians had been suc- 
cessful. He was not now stating, whether 
government was right or wrong as to the 
terms which were insisted upon; but he 
was stating, in answer to the objections of 
the hon. gentleman, for the purpose of 
showing, that no peace could be made 
with France at that period; and it was not 
a question of terms, but of principle, 
which principle was, on the part of France, 
to make no peace at all; and he had no 
difficulty in saying, that had there been no 
alteration in that principle, it would have 
been impossible for this country to have 
succeeded in negotiating in any manner 
whatever.—The noble lord then took a 
view of the observations of the hon. gen- 
tleman on the subject of the negotiation in 
1800, and maintained, that it was not 
probable we should have had better terms 
at that time than the present; the French 
being then in possession of various places 
which he enumerated, Genoa, Malta, 
Egypt, &c. and which they afterwards 
lost by the fate of war. He observed also, 
that Austria and Russia were at that tinie 
willing to continue the confederacy, and 
to prosecute the war, and contended that 
there was at that time a chance of im- 
proving the condition of Europe by its 
continuance, and therefore it was prudent 
in us to decline the proposals which were 
then made; besides which, it was to be 
remembered, that France had gone.on in 
a ten-years revolutionary career, and had 
had ten revolutions in that time; so that 
there was no reliance to be placed on the 
stability of its government. Having stated 
this much upon the circumstance of the 
different negotiations proposed at. that pe- 
riod; being satisfied that the war arose 
out of the moral effect of the French re- 
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volution; that no human prudence could 
have prévented it; being sure that, from 
the commencement of the war to January, 
1800, there never was an option given to 
this country as to war or peace—he would 
admit, that in January, 1800, there was 
gtated a different ground; but still it did 
not follow that it ps not have been 
prudent to prefer the chances of war to the 
chances of peace.—-He should now come, 
in its order, to consider the conduct of 
the war; but before he did this, he would 
say a few words on the observations which 
the hon. gentleman had made on the de- 
finitive treaty of peace. He certainly felt 
that, upon chai subject, there was not the 
satisfaction or the security to Europe that 
eould have been wished, or might have 
been once expected ; but it did not thence 
follow, that any blame was imputable to 
the late ministers for their conduct in the 
management of the war, nor did it follow 
that there was any blame imputable to 
the present ministers for the conclusion of 

ce. The question of war or peace 
could only be decided by looking at the 
alternative of peace or war, by looking at 
the advantages and disadvantages of both, 
and making a choice between them; and 
he did think, that whatever might be the 
security of Europe at this time, there was, 
at, the time of making peace, no chance 
whatever of Europe being placed ina bet- 
ter state of security, by this country re- 
fusing to make peace. He thought the 
peace, under all the circumstances, wise, 
not only for our own security, but for the 
security of the rest of Europe; for it was 
the interest of all Europe that we should 
husband our resources, and not waste our 
strength upon that pursuit which, under 
all the circumstances of the contest, was 
nat likely to be very useful, either to 
Great Britain or the rest of Europe. He 
thought the state of Europe was not 
so secure as could have been desired; 
but when he came to think of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of peace and 
war, and compared them together, there 
was no doubt remaining with him as to the 
course which this country ought to pursue. 
Now, as to the relative or comparative 
situation of this country and France, he 
was prepared to maintain, that there 
never was a period in which the maritime, 
commercial, and colonial strength of 
Great Britain, when compared with that 
of France, was so great as at the present 
moment. | The hon. gentleman had gone 
into the conduct of the war, and had 
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enumerated what he considered failures; 
and certainly some events deserved 
that name, for certain expeditions had 
failed of their intended objects. But when 
expeditions were undertaken, they must 
be so under considerations of success 
and of failure; for among the wisest ex. 
peditions ever attempted, there must 
be some failures ; but, as far asregarded the 
separate conduct of this country, there 
never was a war which was more eminently 
successful. He believed this was the first 
war in which no British colony had been 
wrested from the British crown; where 
we were so triumphant in every quarter 
where the British force had been se- 
parately employed. If we looked at the 
result of the efforts of British force, 
when separately exerted, there never was 
a war so brilliant as this had been to 
Great Britain. As to the other powers, 
he should not at present say much; but 
if the conduct of any administration was 
to betried in the course of a great war, 
it was not fair to try them on those exer- 
tions which they had not the whole con- 
duct of themselves, but in which their 
efforts were in conjunction with others; 
and yet it would appear, that, even in 
this view of the matter, if other powers 
had been as true to themselves as we had 
been to ourselves and to them, there 
would have been lees failure than there 
had been, and no fault was to be imputed 
to the government of this country on 
that account—The hon. gentleman had 
adverted to the financial state of the 
country in the course of the present war, 
and to the conduct of his right hon. 
friend, in that part of the war in which 
he should have expected he would have 
met with the Bch of every man 
in this country, that of adhering to the 
system which had been adopted for the 
reduction of the national debt. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that by this 
war the national debt had been doubled ; 
that might be true; but the national debt 
had been doubled by every war since the 
Revolution. But when the nature of that 
debt, and of the taxes laid on, was con- 
sidered, there would be found no blame 
imputable to his right hon. friend, unless 
they could show that the war could have 
been conducted with less expense than it 
had been; on the contrary, he considered 
thie as a proof of the merit of his right 
hon. friend, not because the debt was so 
great (that was matter of regret to him 


and to every body), but because the bur-- 
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thens to support this debt had been so 
laid on as to affect in a slight degree only 
the commerce, the prosperity, the com- 
fort, and the domestic happiness of the 
people of this country. With regard to 
the sinking fund, he was surprised that 
the hon. gentleman should have detracted 
from the merit of his vent hon. friend in 
that particular. The plan for that pur- 
pose was wise ; but it was not the wisdom 
of the plan that he so much admired, 
although that was great, as the determi- 
nation to persevere in it under all the 
circumstances of the most extraordinary 
war. His right hon. friend had the merit 
of adopting, and of adhering to, the 
system by which the whole debt now 
standing against us would be annihilated 
in half the time that it had been accumu- 
Jating, from its commencement to the 
present time.— Whether the war was ne- 
cessary or not, was a question which he 
need not now argue; it had been often 
decided by that House; and he believed 
that at this moment nine-tenths of 
the country were not only of opinion 
that the war was just and necessary, but 
that the internal peace of the country 
would not have been preserved, nor could 
we have been able to contend with the 
difficulties which the French revolution 
imposed on us, if these measures bad not 
been adopted. The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded to take a view of the union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, which 
made an important feature of the admi- 
nistration of his right hon. friend, and 
for which he deserved the highest 
commendations ; which had already pro- 
duced many good effects, but which pos- 
terity would regard with admiration, as- 
tonishment, and gratitude to its authors. 
Under these circumstances, he felt him- 
self called upon to agree to the amend- 
ment proposed by his noble friend. 
_. Mr. Wellesley Pole supported the 
amendment, and praised the conduct 
adopted by the late minister with respect to 
Ireland, which he maintained had been 
freed from her foreign and domestic ene- 
mies by his vigilance and wisdom. He 
descanted on the vast commercial advan- 
tages accumulated by the prudent mea- 
sures of the late administration, and con- 
cluded with stating that they were justly 
entitled to the thanks of the House. 

Mr. Fox said:—Sir, I confess I had 
some reasons for wishing to delay offering 
myself to your notice till a late period of 
the debate; not that I. might enter upon 
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the discussion with. more advantage after 
hearing the arguments of those who might 
precede me, but that, by rising at an ad- 
vanced period of the debate, I might know 
with more correctness and certainty what 
line I had to pursue. Sir, the grounds that 
have been laid down are of three kinds ; 
and first, though the orders of the House 
admit of such an amendment as the pre- 
sent being entertained, yet I conceive it 
to be one of the most irregular, unfair, 
extraordinary, and unjustifiable proceed- 
ings that ever was adopted. Why did not 
the noble lord follow the usual mode of 
giving a direct negative to the motion? 
Has he evinced much dexterity by a con- 
trary line of conduct? The object was, to 
persuade the House to approve of the late 
administration. To do that directly and 
boldly, after the events that haVe occurred, 
and the situation in which the country has 
been placed, was felt to be something too . 
strong. The noble lord was first induced 
by the observations that were made a short 
time ago by a worthy baronet (sir F. Bur- 
dett). That the House had not been 
famous for acceding to inquiries he well 
knew; but he thought of a better mode. 
An hon. gentleman had given notice of a 
motion for a vote of censure upon Mr. 
Pitt by name. This was an opportunity 
which the noble lord availed himself of to 
make a motion of a diametrically contrary 
tendency. Yet still he felt that direct 
praise might not be agreeable. When,. 
therefore, it was proposed to censure Mr. 
Pitt by name, then does the noble lord 
propose to pass a vote of praise upon his 
majesty’s councils, The motion, how- 
ever, is more general still: he connects 
with bis approbation of his majesty’s coun- 
cils, approbation of the conduct of this 
House, and of the army and navy. Now, 
Sir, upon the conduct both of the army 
and navy, we have passed many a specific 
vote, and the noble lord knew he was 
treading upon popular ground. But he | 
goes farther yet, and includes in his moe 

tion, applause of the conduct of the people 

of Great Britain. This is the most un- 

usual proceeding I ever heard of. He 

says, you, the army have done your duty; 

you, the navy; and you, the Commons; 

and you, the people of England, are 

above all praise in supporting us. Now, 

Sir, it has been usual, when we have 

moved to thank any particular person, 

that that person should retire; whether 

it would not, in the present case, be 
decent for us all to retire, I know not,. 
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but really, the noble lord has made a ge- 
neral lumping dish of praise, of which we 
have no example. The original motion 
introduced by an hon. gentleman near 
me, very ably, certainly, in many of its 
points; but I own I am not tempted to 
agree with him in all. First of all, Sir, I 
should not consent to thank his majesty 
for dismissing Mr. Pitt, before I knew 
whether he did dismiss him or not. Again, 
I should not consent to thank him, before 
I was informed upon what grounds he 
dismissed him. What those grounds were 
I certainly have not the means of knowing ; 
but we have reason to believe, that he 
and his colleagues retiring was occasioned 
by their wishes to do something that had 
a tendency to emancipate, and assimilate 
the situation of the Catholics of Ireland 
more to that of the Protestants, than it is 
at present. I use the word emancipation, 
because it has been generally used in 
speaking upon this subject. These wishes 
were opposed, and they-took the honour- 
able part of resigning their situations. 
Sir, if that was the real cause of the right 
hon. gentleman’s resignation, it has my 
unqualified approbation. I should say, 
that ‘‘ nothing in his administration be- 
came him like the leaving it.’’ Sir, I 
think I know myself well enough to say, 
that I am not snfuenced by any spirit of 
ancient rivalship; but I must add, that 
whatever praise the right hon. gentleman 
deserved for the cause of his resignation, 
he has forfeited it all by subsequent events. 
If he thought that it was a great cause, 
agreeable to the principles of humanity, 
and necessary to the prosperity of the 
country, why then I am of opinion, that 
when he retired upon such an occasion he 
ought to have come to parliament and 
have declared his motives. If any strong 
bias existed, as we have been told, against 
the question of Catholic emancipation, 
" we should have seen and known it after 
the subject had been stated to both 
Houses. If I am answered, that, though 
the object desired to be attained was a good 
one, it could only be good if done by go- 
vernment, E reply, that that was no rea- 
son for its not being tried. Had the mi- 
nister come openly and honourably to this 
House, and said, ‘‘ such and such is my 
gpnien and my motives,” and have said 

so, ** whoever succeeds me must be re- 
sponsible for the consequences that ensue,” 
I think we should have carried the ques- 
tion; but at least we should have known 
ghe fact. Sir, I have no grounds for de- 
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ag whether this was the real cause of 
Mr. Pitt’s resignation or only the pretext ; 
but I think r have sufficient foundation 
for believing, that the principle had not 
taken very deep root in his mind. I 
therefore, for one, should be against voting 
an address to his majesty upon the subject. 
——We come now to the second point. 
That the present ministers have done a 
great service to the country by giving us 
peace, I admit: but, however we may 
approve of the peace generally, still the 
terms upon which it was made must be 
defended by the state of the country as it 
was left by their predecessors; and, vice 
versa, the defence of the former ministers 
must be derived from a condemnation of 
the terms of the peace, and of their guc- 
cessors. I say, that the present ministers 
must defend themselves upon the situation 
to which their predecessors had reduced 
the country, the late ministers must de- 
fend themselves by condemning the mea- 
sures and the peace made by the present 
ones; and todo them justice, they have 
all, except Mr. Pitt, adopted this manly 
ground. The late secretary for foreign 
affairs, lord Grenville, is aman of whose 
conduct I grievously disapprove, particu- 
larly that part of it which related to the 
answer returned to the first overture of 
Buonaparte ; but no one will say that that 
noble lord is not a man of great abilities 
and a manly character. Lord Grenville, 
I repeat, takes his stand upon this point. 
He says, not as the Jacobins state, that — 
the peace was rendered necessary by the 
situation in which the country was left by 
the Jate ministers, nor as the half Jacobins 
assert, that the peace was suitable to cir- 
cumstances; but he says, ‘* we would nut 
have made peace upon such terms; the 
country was not reduced to such a state 
as to render it necessary to accede to 
them; we would have continued the war, 
and we are confident that our resources 
would have accomplished the objects we 
had in view.” Lord Grenville, then, has 
taken the only manly ground. It is on 
this principle that that noble Jord, Mr. 
Windham, and earl Spencer, have justified 
themselves. 1 have heard that the late 
lord chancellor has done something like 
it. With respect to the right hon. gen- 
tleman to whom the conduct of the war 
was more immediately entrusted (Mr. 
Dundas), he has so seldom favoured us 
with his company this session (a reproach 
that, to be sure, comes whimsically 
enough from me), that we are not ac- 
(2T] | 
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quainted with his opinion. These gentle- 
men adopt at least a manly style of pro- 
oseding. Yet the vote of praise now 
meved applies to them as well as to Mr. 
Pitt. e noble lord seems to pass over 
them in a general way. He says, there 
were others certainly in very responsible 
situations, but Mr. Pitt must be consider- 
ed as the principal. Now, Sir, however 
that may be, the names ef lord Grenville, 
Mr. Windham, and lord Spencer, can 
ever be considered as mere stop-gaps. 
Sach a doctrine would be strange upon 
any occasion, but it would be particu- 
Jerly so in the present case. We 
eannot guess what the opinions of lord 
Grenville are from Mr. Pitt, nor what 
Mr. Pitt's are from lord Grenville. Nay 
we know now that they must have been 
at constant variance. These are the true 
rounds; but ere they political grounds 
fir saying that it is desirable to lump 
them all together in one general vote of 
ager There is indeed great generosity 
the proceeding. These gentlemen 
come, day after day, and move for papers ; 
they produce daily discussions, and they 
are complained of es going farther than 
ever we did, though it is not meant to be 
said that their opposition is factious. 
Now, Sir, we think it a little hard that we 
should not be put under the same cover 
as they are, and that we should have that 
epithet applied to us which is not imputed 
to them, though they are accused of 
going farther than ever we did. At 
ngth, however, comes this whimsical 
interruption. You say to them, only de- 
sist from accusing us for a few minutes, 
while we are thanking you [A laugh’. 
Sir, what are we to take into our conside- 
vation? We are to view the late adminis- 
tration in the aggregate ; we are to ascer- 
tain the result and the effects of their 
measures—to contemplate the country as 
they found it, and as they left it. In 
¥792, France, says the noble lord, was 
the aggressor. This position I shall 
always deny. France declared war first, 
but it does not follow, that that power 
which declares war first must of necessity 
be the aggressor. If the anecdotes men- 
tioned by the noble lord be true, still J 
contend that you were the aggressors, 
because you did not adopt the regular 
means enforced by the law of nations, of 
putting an end to your differences by ne- 
gotiation. But, grant that France was the 
aggressor. Well, Str, in 1792, war was de- 
clased. Iv is a leng period to go back to; 
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but let us consider a little the circam- 
stances of those times. The same dex- 
trous attempts were made then as have 
been made this night, to reconcile princi- 
ples and people of the mest opposite des- 
cription. Now, Sir, bow has the war been 
conducted as a war intended to destrey 
the French government? We say to the 
French, if you take Holland we shall take 
Martinique, and so on in the way of eap- 
ture for capture; but how will this des- 
troy the French government? You 
might have had for the attainment of that 
object the assistance of Frenchmen them- 
selves. I do not mean merely of emi- 
grants, but of Vendeans and dit folie 
but how could you expect their assistance, 
when you took such pains to show them 
that your object was not their interest, 
but to rob and destroy the French terri- 
tory, and to parcel it out among you and 
your friends? In the first campaign you 
took Valenciennes for the emperor. 
You took Dunkirk for yourselves, That, 
ou said, was a British object, and there- 
e it was taken possession of in the 
name of Great Britain. But is this all ? 
No. Lest there should be a doubt with 
respect to your views, when you take 
Valenciennes, the garrison of which, it is 
known, as well as that of Dunkirk, sur- 
rendered by capitulation, you stipulate, 
that they shall not serve against your- 
selves, Prussia, or Austria; but you do 
not stipulate that they shall net serve 
against the Vendeans. Here you give up 
your friends in La Vendee, and show your- 
aelves perfectly indifferent to their fate ; 
and the result actually is, that these garri- 
sons aresent into La Vendée, and the troops 
Aaa serving there are withdrawn, 
ut the noble lord says, that though Ja- 
cobinism be not destroyed in France, yet 
the war has had the effect of substituting 
a better government in its stead. Was it, 
then, the English arms that destroyed the 
Brissotines, the Robespierres, and the 
various other successive factions of France, 
and introduced the government of Buo- 
naparté upon the extinction of the diree- 
tories ? contend, on the ae A that 
the reign of that horrible monster Robes- 
pierre, was prolonged by the war. For 
when you so plainly showed your designs 
against France, you cooled the ardour of 
every Frenchman in your cause, you made 
him resign himself blindly to his fate, and 
rally round the government of his coun- 
try, rather than assist those whose sole 
object was 90 plainly avowed to be its de/ 
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etrection We ere told that the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable, and that it is 
vain to attempt to penetrate the mysteries 
of fortune. No man, it must be confessed, 
ever enjoyed a greater share of fortune 
than Buonaparte, so much indeed, that 
there have been times when be would 
have been called the favourite of the 
Gods; but, wonderful as his fortune is 
allowed to be, what should we thiak of it, 
if he should show that, for nine years past, 
the English bave been fighting for his go- 
vernment, and spending their blood and 
treasure for its promotion ; that it is not 
their blindness and obstinacy that have 
served him, but that they are the willing 
instruments of his power, and that they 
take credit for their intentions and suc- 
cessful endeavours to raise him to his 
throne. The noble lord has said, that no 
with France of any description 

could be had by any possibility before 
the year 1800. Now, it is well known, 
that so early as 1793, Maret was here en- 
deavouring to negociate a peace, which 
would have included Holland, Belgium, 
and Savoy. What is our situation now ? 
As to Belgium, so far from saving it, I do 
hot believe that any attempt even te men- 
tion its name has been made in any late 
negotiation. Holland and Spain are both 
dependent upon France; the Cisalpine 
republic is more closely connected with 
her; Switzerland and Genoa still closer; 
Etruria is nearly in the same state; and 
she has obtained the complete boundary 
ef the Rhine. It was reckoned scarcely 
a pardonable extravagance in a young 
rince, flushed with victory and in his 
at conquest, to boast that he would 
have no boundaries for France, except 
‘the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees. It 
was very true, these were not her precise 
boundaries at present, but, looking to 
what she had gained on the side of the 
Baltic, it could not be said that they were 
less comprehensive. Now, on the head 
of security, are we to be told, that, by the 
single difference of the person, we are in 
less danger at present than we were at 
any previous period of the war? I should 
certamly prefer Robespierre to Buona- 
arte, as a person less formidable from 
talents; but if, in addition to the 
superior talents of Buonaparté I am 
also to take into account all the other 
differences between them arising from 
the great extent of his power, and the 
ineréesed influence and dominions of the 
republic. I contend that at no period 
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have we been less secure against the 
power of France. Next comes the ques- 
tion of Jacobin principles. Upon this 
subject an hon. member says that Jaco- 
bio principles not having taken deep root 
in England, they have been cured here by 
the war; but that in Ireland, where they 
were inveterate, they have been cured b 

the peace. Now, the reason, I believe, is 
this: 1 believe that they existed in Ire- 
land, and, therefore, were cured by the 
peace ; but here, they did ngt exist at all, 
and, therefore, here the war could nat 
cure them. But adeoeang tat they did 
exist in England in some degree, and ia 
Ireland in the extreme, what is the infer- 
ence to be drawn from the hon. gen- 
tleman’s statement? Why, that peace is 
the fit remedy; for if it cured the greater, 
surely it must be an adequate remedy for 
the lesser evil? I desire to know how 
war will prevent Jacobin principles? 
People sitting under easy taxes and ie | 
in comfort, are not likely to be seduce 
into resistance to the government. But 
war neither produces domestic comfort 
nor light taxes. The noble lord talksalso of 
the resignation of the people; it is a phrase 
of very ambiguous meaniog. If by the re- 
signation of the people it is to be under- 
stood that they are resigned to the will of 
of God, and those accidents and calami- 
ties to which human natare is liable, I 
admire this disposition of their minds ; but 
if I am to understand, that they have 
quietly resigned themselves to all the ca- 
lamities of a war during its continuance, 
and rejoice the moment that they have 
got rid of it, that is not the character I 
wish of my countrymen. The noble lord 
then goes on to say, that they have not 
only acted with resignation, but with dis- 
interestedness. This is another phrase 
that may admit of many interpretations. 
If by disinterestedness be meant a total 
neglect of their own interest, I do not 
commend it; if it mean the preference of 
the interest of others to their own, it may 
be laudable, according to the circum- 
stances; but what has been the disin- 
terestedness of the people in the late 
war? They have reduced themselves to 
want, and stripped themselves of their 
comforts, for no object. If it be for this 
conduct that they are commended, I do 
not much approve the epithet. If they 
have been, under such circumstances, 80 
disinterested as not to listen to a Jacobin 
seducer, surely they would listen still less 
to him if they were free from heavy taxes, 
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and in the full enjoyments of those com- 
forts which the war abridged. How war 
prevents Jacobins, then, is beyond m 
comprehension. But this, we are told, 
‘was a war in defence of the constitution, 
and, therefore, not an ordinary war. 
Now, I want to know, what war, since 
that concluded by the peace at Ryswick, 
down to the present day, except the seven 
years war, has not been directed against 
the English government? This was the 
case in the duke of Marlborough’s war. 
It was so in the war accompanying the 
rebellion in 1745. In short, that has 
been the nature of all the wars with 
France. To this it is answered, that 
those wars were mere trifles, compared 
with the war which is just terminated. 
This is the way in which orators and 
statesmen always talk of the present time. 
Were then tyranny, popery, and the des- 
truction of the constitution, as carried on 
in the system which prevailed in the four 
okey i of the Stuarts, were these mere 
trifles?) The fact is, they are all the 
same. The evil of the present time is al- 
ways considered the greatest, and eve 
minister resists it by all the means in his 
ower. Now, with respect to any who 
may have acted upon French principles, 
though I doubt whether there really be 
such persons, the number, it seems, is 
very elastic. Mr. Burke has stated them 
at so many thousands, I believe 80,000. 
and again I find, when it answers the 
urpose, they are represented only as a 
ew, without credit, influence, or zeal. 
Admitting, however, that there are such 
persons, T have aright to presume that 
they are few, as the number taken up is 
exceedingly small, and those who have 
been legally charged as such have been 
fewer. To this it may be objected, that 
the number is nothing: and that there 
are other things more material to be taken 
into the account. I gdmit that the duke 
of Monmouth, and one or two persons of 
great consequence, would, by their great 
influence outweigh numbers; but of what 
description are the persons who have 
been taken up as Jacobins in this country 
during the late war? So far from being 
persons of influence, it has been made 
matter of ridicule to suppose that they 
could be affected by the new taxes, con- 
sidering them as a set of people totally 
destitute of property. You have among 
them Mr, Jones, Mr. Bonner, and others; 
and for these Mr. Pitt is to have a civic 
trown, as if he had destroyed so many 
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Catilines. It is surely absurd to attach 
such importance to such individuals, and 
to say that the conduct of such men as 
the duke of Ormond and sir W. Wind- 
ham, a man of the greatest talents and 
influence of his time, when acting in con- 
cert with the Pretender to overthrow the 
constitution and government, was a slight 
danger.—Again it was said, that the more 
poor, the more dangerous; because, the 
more destitute of property themselves, 
the more ready to destroy it. But it was 
well known, that influence accompanies 
property, and that it was thus the duke 
of Orleans had so great an influence in 
bringing about the revolution in France.— 
If the numbers were very great, if they 
amounted to half of the population of the 
country, Mr. Fox said, he would be ready 
to admit them to be dangerous, however 
destitute of property ; but when we were 
told from judicial authority, that they 
were few in number, and without zeal or 
ardour in the cause, he could not consider 
them as formidable. So far, then, for the 
great merit of the late ministers, in re- 
sisting the force and power of Jacobins. 
We are told next, that, under their direc- 
tion, we have withstood the torrent of 
jacobinism, which has destroyed every 
other country in Europe. Now look at 
Holland; the revolution was produced 
there by the aristocratic party, in oppo- 
sition to the Stadtholder. I shall not, 
however, dwell upon Holland; you may 
take it; Switzerland, and Italy also. But 
look at the king of Prussia; has Prussia 
been revolutionized ? Is there a Directory 
at Berlin, or Magdebourg; or have the 
kingdoms of Austria and Russia been 
changed into republics?——Mr. Fox pro- 
ceeded to shew that thanks could not 
be given to the late ministers jointly, as 
Mr. Pitt and Jord Grenville now main- 
tained such opposite opinions respecting 
the peace. The one or the other must 
have been acting wrong with regard to 
the war when they were in the cabinet. 
Who would thank lord Grenville for his 
answer to Buonaparte’s first overtures? 
No one had justified it, and he would 
venture to say it had been read all over 
Europe with disgust. If the House went 
into a committee, these points must be 
decided ; but the present general vote 
avoided this difficulty, by voting thanks, 
without inquiry, in the lump. Should 
they be thanked for expelling the French 
from Egypt? They shut the Trench up 
in Egypt, and compelled them to keep 
e 
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possession of it, in defiance of the pro- 
ceedings of a brave and gallant officer, sir 
Sidney Smith, who negotiated for their 
evacuation. Were they to be thanked 
for rejecting Buonaparté’s overtures, be- 
cause he had not given a proof of bis 
power? They rejected them because 
they would not desert their allies; and 
they pleaded in apology, that they made 
' peace because their allies deserted them. 
They should have known, that at the time 
they rejected these overtures, the allies 
were not to be relied upon. Ministers 
were answerable for the alliances the 
formed. They contended that all their 
plans had succeeded ; their means had 
succeeded, but they had failed in their 
ends, because their means were not appli- 
cable to their ends. Mr. Pitt was praised 
for his skill in finance. Mr. Fox acknow- 
ledged his quickness, but doubted his 
judgment respecting our resources. He 
always approved his plan of the sinking 
fund, but thought it extraordinary and 
absurd to praise him for persevering in a 
plan of his own found successful. He 
never could calla man a great financier 
who proposed the income tax, an impost 
against all principle of taxation ; it was, 
in fact, a confiscation of property. If the 
late and present chancellor of the exche- 
ea were not on such a friendly footing, 
ere would be a danger of their auaeral 
ling about the 56 millions for which the 
income tax was pledged; the one would 
not allow it to be a of our permanent 
debt; the other made it so:—-Mr. Fox re- 
viewed Mr. Pitt’s conduct in the stoppage 
of the Bank, and censured it; but the 
most important object was the constitu- 
tion. He should ever remain of opinion, 
that liberty was the fundamental cause of 
all our greatness. He woold not say, that 
No occasions could occur for suspending it; 
but those who conceived themselves ag- 
grieved and imprisoned, should be left the 
means of redress. A precedent was set 
of suspending our liberties, which rendered 
them of small value. He compared the 
ground of alarm and the cause of suspen- 
sion, with the cause of alarm in the rebel- 
lion in 1745; and showed that the danger 
of the present day was nothing like that 
of the former time, when persons of real 
property and influence were engaged 
against the state. Now, no persons of 
roperty or influence had conspired, but 
arshber measures had been taken than in 
former times, when the danger was real. It 
Jad begn said, the ground of alarm in Ire- 
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land was great; it wasso. Here Mr. Fox 
contrasted the conduct of ministers, who 
made war to extinguish jacobin principles 
in England, where he said they did not 
exist to a dangerous extent, with their 
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now boasting that peace had extinguished 


jacobin principles in Ireland, where the 
danger was really great. He condemned 
the use of the torture in Ireland, as worse 
than any thing in the conduct of Robes- 
pierre. He again touched on the war, 
and said this reign had been remarkable 
for two wars, in the objects of both of 
which we had failed; by the one we lost 
America; by the other we have overthrown 
the balance of Europe, which we pre- 
tended it was our wish to preserve. And 
how preserve? By sedate France, 
which formed so great a part of that ba- 
lance.--He then reviewed the different 
periods at which we might have made 
peace, and showed, that the longer it was 
delayed, the worse the terms necessarily 
became. We would not make peace when 
France was “in the gulf of bankruptcy,” 
and we were not “scratched ” by the war; 
and the consequence was, such a peace as 
we had now obtained. If we were to 
thank ministers for success in preserving 
us against jacobinism, why might not the 
emperor boast of this as a successful war ? 
Why might not the king of Sardinia 
boast of having preserved the island of 
Sardinia, though he had lost Piedmont ? 
He, however, thanked the present minis- 
ters for having concluded the definitive 
treaty, which he highly sphrovey under 
all the circumstances ; and concluded b 
observing on the absurdity of thanking 
his majesty’s late cabinet ministers, main- 
taining, as they did, different opinions, 
some of them consequently being wrong. 
Mr. Chancellor Addington said, the 
right hon. gentleman had expressed his 
determination not to vote in favour of the 
original motion, because he was not pre- 
pared to a it an affirmative. With re- 
spect to the removal of the late minister, 
he affirmed it not to be a dismissal from 
his majesty’s councils, but a voluntary re- 
signation, influenced by the deepest sense 
of duty. There was nothing in the life 
of that great and distinguished man which 
more entitled him to the admiration of his 
country, than the motives which induced 
him to resign an office that he had so long 
held, with equal reputation to himself and 
advantage to the country. The amend- 
ment moved by the noble lord was not on 
this occasion hastily or obtrusiyely brought 
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forwerti; but after an interval of fourteen 
months, and after ah hon. baronet (sir 
Francis Burdett) had brought forward 
@ motion which tended to a vete of 
censure) The amendment did not re- 
quire an unqualified assent to every mea- 
eure of the late administration. It was a 
motion of approbation in the lump, with- 
out specifying particular measures. From 
M. Maret’s overtures to this country 
in 1793, he believed that he himself was 
very zealous to accommodate matters; 
but the truth was, he had no powers to 
negotiate, and therefore was not attended 
to. And as to the negatives given to the 
overtures of Mr. Wickham and other | a 
sons, he assured the House of the deep 
regret felt by Mr. Pitt at these repeated 
failures. He had never seen affliction 
more keen, of distress more visible, than 
in the mind of his right hon. friend, on 


being obliged to continue the war. He 
extolled the great services of our army 
and navy. With regard to the financial 


Operations of the late chancellor of the 
exchequer, it was owing to his consum- 
mate abilities, that the war, which had 
been undertaken for the destruction of 
eur property, hed terminated in a manner 
eo favourable to our resources. He hoped 
the opinion of the utility and wisdom of 
the income tax would survive its being 
withdrawn. To that alone was to be at- 
tributed the high value of our funds. On 
the whole, the late administration had 
done every thing in their power to give 
security to the people; and he should, 
indeed, be forgettul of the transactiuas of 
the last nine ycars, were he not to concur 
in the amendment. 

. Mr. W. Smith said, that during the late 
administration, there was only one in- 
stance of a vote of personal approbation, 
namely, in 1796, when a loan was made, 
which then occupied a good deal of the 
attention of the public. He had taken 
the liberty on that occasion to move some 
resolutions, implying a censure on the 
chancellor of the exchequer; the result 
of which was, that the subject was referred 
to a committee, upon whose report the 
House thought proper to pass a vote of 
approbation. That, however, was not 
done without a previous inquiry, which 
was very different from the mode at pre- 
sent meant to be adopted. With regard 
to the income tax, he would only say, 
that so far from giving the minister credit 
for his ingenuity im forming it, he thought 
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Lord Glenbervie said, that he was the 
person who had moved the vote of 
bation alluded to; but that it was 
after inquiry had takea place in a com- 
mittee. He did not conceive that such @ 
circumstance having then happened, eould 
be adduced as a precedent to fegulate 
any future proceeding. 

r. Calcraft thought very highly of 
the conduct of the late chancellor of. the 
exchequer, bet considered this vote of 
approbation too general. 

r. Foster said, that if the amendment 
had been confined to measures of the late 
ministers relative to the wat, he weuld 
have supported it; but it embraced man 
other objects, particularly the union wi 
Treland, which he could not praise minie- 
ters for, because he had always 
this measure. He thought there would 
be an inconsistency in those Irish mem- 
bers voting for the amendment who had 
disapproved of a union, which bad been — 
carried by the most improper means. 

Lord Castlereagh eaid, he could not 
tamely sit by and hear such fallacious in- 
sinuations. The union would stand on its 
own ground, and wae not to be sheken by 
side-winds and unfowhded aspersions on 
individuals, who had sacrificed so mach in 
bringing it about. - 

Mr. Fester observed, that what he hed 
said was not eh insinuation, but a positive 
amg ef the most corrupt practices, 
which he was ready to prove. 

Mr. Teerney observed, that here was 
anothet grouad for the House not to a0- 
quiesce in the amendment. A privy 
counsellor of ireland had broadly asserted 
charges of corruption sgaines the late 
ministers. If this vote sheuld pass, the 
present chancellor of the exchequer might 
think he was minister of the country ; bet 
he could assure him he would no 
be so, since the present motion was evi- 
dently intended to bring back Mr. Pits to 
the king’s councils. It was said by some 
persons, that he was dismissed. If this 
were the case, what a reflection on the 
royal pre ive to bring forward such a 
vote! If he resigned, the amendment 
would seem to insinuate that the royal 
authority acted wrong in refusing to listen 
to his salutary advice. How would this 
vote bear in respect to the spirit of con- 
ciliation now asserted in to France? 
How would the present ministers feel, if 
the first work of the peace were a statue 
in Frange in honour of Marat end Robes- 


it impossible to devive any means of sup. | pierre? How uight the Freach gorerm- 
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ment think if we voted so immediately 
euch a fulsome panegyric on a person to 
obnoxious to them? It was a wanton 
act to drag the House of Commons through 
mud and mire to bring back the late 
ministers against the king’s will. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,’? it ped in the nega- 
tive. en the questien being proposed, 
that the words, “ It is the opinion of this 
House, that, by the wisdom, energy: and 
firmness of his sty’s councils, during 
the late arduous contest, supported by 
the unparalleled exertions of our fleets 
and armies, and by the magnanimity and 
fortitude of the people, the honour of this 
country has been upheld, its strength 
united and consolidated, its eredit and 
commerce maintained and extended, and 
eur jnvaluedble conetitution pr 
2 aga the attacks of foreign and domes- 

c enemies,” be inserted instead thereof; 
an Amendment was proposed, by sir 
Henry Mildmay, to be made to the said 
proposed Amendment, by adding at the 

thereof these words: ‘“‘ That the right 
hon. William Pitt has rendered great and 
important services to his country, and 
deserves the gratitude of this House.” 
Upon this a long conversation arase ; after 
which the Flouse divided : 
ae Tellers. 
: r. re SCqonpeceppageoegges 
meas ; Mr. Thomas Jones sale - 
Mr. BGKET... scresugceveges i 
Nozs tn Sargent CCOrAgopepenooe 224 

So it passed in the negative. 

Then the main question being put, that 
after the word “ That,” in the original 


motion, the words, “ I, is the opinion of 


this House, that, the wisdom, energy, 
and firmness, of his majesty’s councile 
during the late arduous oontest, supported 
by the unparalleled exertions of our fteets 
and armies, and by the ma imity and 
fortitude of the people, the honour of this 
country has been upheld, its strength 
united and consplideted, its credit and 
commerce maintained gnd extended, and 
our invaluable constitution preserve 

¢ the attacks of foreign 
tic enemies,” be inserted. The House 
divided: 
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So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the main question, so amended, 
being put; Resolved, “ That it is the api- 
nion of this House, That, by the wisdom, 
energy, and firmness, of hig majesty's 
councils, ee late arduous conteat, 
supported by the unparalleled exertions 
of our fleets and armies, and by the mag- 
nanimity and fortitude of the peaple, the 
honour of this country has been upheld, 
its strength united and consolidated, its 
credit and commerce maintained and ex- 
tended, and our invaluable constitution 
preserved against the attacks of foreign 
and domestic enersies.” 

Sir Henry Mildmay’s motion, vig. “ That 
the right hon. William Pitt has ren- 
dered great and important services to 
his country, and especially deserves the 
gratitude of this House,” was now put 
separately. Upon which, an amendment 
was proposed, by Mr. Fox, to be made 
to the question, by inserting after the 
name of the right hon. William Pitt, the 
names of lord Grenville, ear] Spencer, 
Mr. Dundas, Mr. Wyndham, and the earl 
of Rosslyn ; as they were Mr. Pitt’s col- 
leagues in the conduct of the war. Mr. 
Thomas Grenville considered this amend- 
ment not seriously meant as a mark of 
respect te his noble relation. Mr. Chan- 
cellor Addington intreated Mr. Fox to 
withdraw his amendment. Mr. Fox de- 
clined so doing, and said, that inasmuch 
as the House so warmly approved of the 
war, those men who clung to it with so 
much fondness, were as well, if not better, 
entitled to the thanks of the House, than 
the right hon. gentleman who had de- 
serted it. The amendment was negatived. 
Another amendment was proposed, by 
Mr. Grey, to be made to the question, by 


inserting after the word “ country,” the 


words “‘ by which the present government 
has been enabled to conclude a safe, ho- 
nourable, and glorious peace. This passed 
in the negative. Then the main question 
being put, ‘‘ That the right hon. William 


Pitt has rendered great and important 


services to his country, and especially 
deserves the gratitude of this House ;* the 


d | House divided: 
and domes: f 


Tellers. 
| Sir H. P, St, Jobn Mildmay >. 
Yuas } Mr, Canning rvIrTiciti ios) : ah 
N Mr. 8 § 0880000 260P F088 O68 £2 
ons } war. iHiem Smith ...... : 


So it was resolved in the affirmative; 


and at five in the morning the House ad- 


journed. 


- 
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Debate in the Commons on the Yeomanry 
and Volunteer Corps Offers of Service Bill. 
May 4. Mr. Yorke (secretary at ve 
rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to enable his majesty to accept of the 
offers of service of the yeomanry and vo- 
lunteer corps, under certain regulations. 
It was unnecessary for him to dwell upon 
that subject, as the late thanks of the 
House was a sufficient proof of the effec- 
tual service they had rendered the state, 
and how much they had contributed to 
the tranquillity of the country in very 
dangerous circumstances. He hoped that 
that their active assistance would no longer 
be necessary to preserve internal tranquil- 
lity. Every Englishman must be con- 
vinced that his own constitution was supe- 
rior to all others. He hoped also, that 
Europe would enjoy a long repose, and 
that we should have nothing to fear from 
external foes. But after such violent 
convulsions, it was improper to throw 
aside at once our means of defence; it 
was prudent still to keep up a corps, 
from which most effectual protection could 
be derived. These considerations; were 
sufficient to show the propriety of enabling 
his majesty to accept of the services of 
the yeomanry and volunteer corps under 
certain regulations; and the regulations 
he should propose were these: that their 
services should be perfectly voluntary; 
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and that only such corps should be kept 
up as were to receive no pay. Ags ao 
inducement to the yeomanry to offer their 
services, he intended to propose certain 
exemptions in their favour; viz. that a 
member of the yeomanry corps might 
procure an exemption from the militia, 
by appearing completely armed and 
equipped on horseback at military exer. 
cise for seven days each year; and from 
the horse-duty, by appearing in the sum. 
mer one day each year. If it should be 
judged expedient to keep up any of the 
volunteer infantry, he should propose, 
that this should take place only in the great 
cities, where they could be easily col- 
lected. The exemptions he meant to at- 
tach to their service were, an exemption 
from the militia if they appeared 14 days 
each year at exercise ; and exemption from 
the hair-powder tax, if they appeared one 
day each year at exercise. The only ex- 
penses which he meant should fall on the 
public were, a serjeant to each troop with 
adjutant’s pay; arms from the public 
stores, and a small allowance to the ser- 
jeants to keep their horses in order. In 
case of actual invasion, he meant that 
these corps should be placed under mili- 
tary law, and at the call of the Sheriffs. 
It was needless for him to dwell on the 
excellence of any measure that tended to 
keep up the martial spirit of the country ; 
for unless a martial character was pre- 
served, all our other advantages would 
perish “like the baseless fabric of a vi- 
sion.”” It was only by cultivating among 
all ranks this military character; it was 
only by every citizen being ready in. cir- 
cumstances of emergency to go forth with 
his sword by his side and his helmet on 
his head, as in the days of our ancestors, 
that our national independence and glo 
could be preserved. He then moved, 
‘* That leave be given to bring in a bill, to 
enable his majesty to avail himself of the 
offers of certain yenmanry and volunteer 
corps to continue their services.” 

Sir E. Knatchbull seconded the motion. 
He paid some handsome compliments 
to the valour and loyalty of his consti- 
tuents; and hoped, that if their private 
concerns obliged several of them to retire 
from the yeomanry, it would not be con- 
sidered as any diminution of those princi- 

les. 

: Mr. Spencer Stanhope said, that this 
was, he believed, the first attempt to keep 
up such an establishment as this when the 
country was in profound tranquillity, and 
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he could not help considering it adverse 
to the ancient constitutional practice of 
Such a measure could only 
have one or two objects in view. It 
mizht be formed to keep down any return 
of that Jacobin spirit which had mani- 
But if such a spirit 


this realm. 


fested itself in 1792. 
was to be kept down, he thought it would 


be better quelled by the operation of 


those bills for the preservation of public 
tranquillity which had been suffered to 
expire. If force was necessary, he con- 
ceived that it should be the force in the 
hands of the civil power, and not the force 
of military violence. Ifthe measure was 
not formed with this view, it must have a 
reference to the possibility of the recur- 
rence of a scarcity. He wished that any 
other mode than this could be adopted to 
accomplish this object, for that now pro- 
posed seemed liable to serious objections. 
If the farming interest was to be kept up 
in the situation of yeomanry, a spirit of ex- 
asperation could not fail to be the conse- 


quence; and in case of the recurrence of 


a@ scarcity, the worst consequences might 
be apprehended. 

Sir W. Young said, that the observa- 
tions of the hon. gentleman, with regard 
to its being unusual to keep up yeomanry 
corps in the time of profound pe were 
applicable only to profound peace—a 
term belonging to former times, but now 
no longer to be used. There was nothing 
now like profound peace in the political 
situation of Europe. It was necessary for 
us always to be prepared for defence ; and 


where could we find better guardians of 


our liberty and safety than in our volun- 
teer corps? 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
the object of the motion was, to give to 
this country the full benefit of the wise sys- 


tem under whichwe had hitherto protected . 


ourselves; and, among other effects to be 
produced by it, was that of deterring per- 
sons from attempting, from an idea of our 
weakness, to disturb the tranquillity of the 
country. Of all the characters that could 
be given to a bill, that which had been 
stated by an hon. gentleman was the most 
extraordinary; for he had said it was in- 
consistent with the constitution of these 
realms that such a measure should be 
adopted in time of peace. Now he 
thought exactly the reverse. There was 
no circumstance belonging to the consti- 
tution or composition of our military 
corps throughout, that had more attracted 
his intention, or made more impression 
(VOL, XXXVI.] 
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on his mind, than theideathat such a corps 
as this could exist only in a free country. 
A determination on the part of govern- 
ment to put arms into the hands of a 
whole people, and a resolution on the part 
of the people to accept them for the dee 
fence and security of both, was peculiar 
to the community in which we had the 
happiness to live. It proved a double 
security, and adcouble pledge. It wasa 
pledge on the part of government, that 
they should never attempt any thing hos- 
tile to the constitution. It was a pledge 
on the part of the people, that they valucd 
as well as understood its excellence; that 
they were steadily attached to, and dcter- 
mined to preserve it. He was, therefore, 
warranted in saying, that the measure 
would afford gratification to the country 
at large. It proved the good intentions 
of government towards the people, the 
attachment of the people to its governs 
ment, and the zeal and ardour of both for 
the constitution, by which they were 
mutually protected. It was upon this 
public principle that those volunteer 
corps had existed and flourished in this 
country. It had been said, that such a 
power as this might be wanted to meet 
the remnants of Jacobin principles and 
spirit which had manifested itself tor a few 
years in this country. He was confident 
that the Jacobin spirit, which once 
appeared in this country, was very much 
subdued. The general sense of mankind 
had driven it into its hiding places. 
Those principles which it attempted to 
uphold, and those vain theoretical notions 
which it endeavoured to fasten upon a 
deluded multitude, had, by dreadful ex- 
perience of their practical effects, become 
universally odious. There might bea few 
who still adhered to this system; but they 
were so inconsiderable in number, so 
degraded in character, so detested in 
principle, that they had no hope of ap- 
pearing in such numbers again in this 
country. The Jesson which this system 
had taught mankind, was a great and 
useful one. What had occurred in this 
respect was not likely to occur again; 
but might occur again; against which 
there could not be a better antidote than 
that of putting arms into the hands of 
a people who had shown their abhor- 
rence of such principles. He was cons 
vinced, that the laws of this country 
as they stood would be sufficient for 
the preservation of the public peace; but 
if there should be any material interrup- 
[2 UJ 
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Debate in the Commons on the Yeomanry 
and Volunteer Corps Offers of Service Bill. 
May 4. Mr. Yorke (secretary at a 
rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to enable his majesty to accept of the 
offers of service of the yeomanry and vo- 
lunteer corps, under certain regulations. 
It was unnecessary for him to dwell upon 
that subject, as the late thanks of the 
House was a sufficient proof of the effec- 
tual service they had rendered the state, 
and how much they had contributed to 
the tranquillity of the country in very 
dangerous circumstances. He hoped that 


that their active assistance would no longer | k 


be necessary to preserve internal tranquil- 
lity. Every Englishman must be con- 
vinced that his own constitution was supe- 
rior to all others. He hoped also, that 
Europe would enjoy a long repose, and 
that we should have nothing to fear from 
external foes. But after such violent 
convulsions, it was improper to throw 
aside at once our means of defences it 
was prudent still to keep up a 

from which most effectual protection e5 
be derived. Thy 

sufficient to shy 
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and that only such corps should be kept 
up as were to receive no pay. As an 
inducement to the yeomanry to offer their 
services, he intended to propose certain 
exemptions in their favour; viz. that a 
member of the yeomanry corps might 
rocure an exemption from the militia, 
y appearing completely armed ani 
equipped on horseback at military exer. 
cise for seven days each year; and from 
the horse-duty, by appearing in the sum- 
mer one day each year. If it should be 
judged expedient to keep up any of ti. 
volunteer infantry, he should propos., 
that this should take place only in the gr. 
cities, where they could be easily c 
lected. The exemptions he meant to - 
tach to their service were, an exempt'~ 
from the militia if they appeared 14 do- 
each year at exercise ; and exemption fr 
the hair-powder tax, if they appeared v. 
day each year at exercise. The only « 
penses which he meant should fall on 
public were, a serjeant to each troop 
adjutant’s pay; arms from the | 
stores, and a small allowance to |! 
jeants to keep their horses in ord: 
case of actual invasion, he me: ' 
these corps should be placed un‘ 
tary law, and at the call of the 
It was needless for him to dv 
excellence of any measure th: 
keep up the martial spirit of - 
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tion which the authority of the civil ma- 
gistrate was not able to suppress (and he 
hoped there never would be a disposition 
to use force without cause ), it would then 
be time enough to use military force ; and 
he knew not how we could secure to our- 
selves so much military force with the 
chance of so little military violence, as by 
the plan now proposed. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Debates in both Houses on Motions for 
Papers relative to the Treaty of Peace with 
France.] May 5. The Earl of Carlisle 
rose to bring forward his promised motion 
respecting that part of the preliminary 
treaty which related to the affairs of the 
stadtholder; in doing which his lordship 
went generally over the leading points of 
the treaty in other respects; which he 
considered as extremely degrading to this 
country, and highly prejudicial to that 
intercouse which she held with the other 
nations of Europe, under those ahcient 
treaties which had not been recognised or 
revived, but totally abandoned under the 
present treaty. He expatiated on the 
unshaken attachment which thestadtholder 
had maintained towards this country at 
the outset of the war. Not until the 
French army was within a few miles of 
his capital, did he abandon his situation, 
and then was compeiled to fly with his 
consort and the wreck of his family in an 
open boat; and not only was he driven 
from his dominions, but his private pro- 
perty was seized and confiscated, and his 
family left destitute of every means of 
support. But, notwithstanding these sa- 
crifices sustained from bis attachment to 
this country, and notwithstanding the 
boasts of those who formed the preliminary 
treaty that ample compensation had been 
stipulated for that illustrious personage in 
the losses he had sustained; notwith- 
standing the article in the preliminary 
treaty, by which that compensation was 
stipulated ; yet did it unquestionably ap- 
pear, that this stipulation was violated 
almost in the very moment of its conclu- 
sion, and in the same reom with the noble 
marquis by whom the treaty was conclud- 
ed; for it was now known that a distinct 
article was concluded by the minister of 
France with the plenipotentiary of the 
Dutch, immediately after the signature of 
the definitive treaty between the four 
powers, by which the French government 
engaged to guarantee Holland against 
contributing to the compensation of the 
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stadtholder. Such a conduct on the part 
of France, in the very moment of conclud- 
ing a definitive treaty, by which the four 
powers lately at war were mutually 
pledged to each other in the most ample 
compensation, gave tothe French govern- 
ment such a decided feature of perfidious- 
ness, as would not fail to excite sentiments 
of indignation in every just and bonour- 
able mind, and to rouse every sentiment 
of generous feeling for the injuries and 
insults thus newly meditated towards that 
much wronged and illustrious character. 
Such conduct on the part of France must 
shake every fair reliance upon their faith; 
and as no stipulation whatever of the 
fund, or the country from whence those 
promised compensations were to be deriv- 
ed, had been specified in the treaty, he 
desired to know where was the ground of 
reliance upon that faith which was already 
violated in the very moment it was pledg- 
ed? Under these circumstances, he con- 
sidered the cause of the stadtholder as, if 
not totally abandoned, at least left open 
for new contests. He considered, how- 
ever, this country as bound by every 
principle of honour to maintain the claims 
of the stadtholder, who had sacrificed so 
much in her cause. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving for a humble address 
to his majesty, praying that a copy of 
such communications be laid before the 
House as have been made to his majesty 
by the French government, respecting the 
secret article concluded by France with 
Holland, explanatory of the subject of 
compensation to the stadtholder. 

Lord Petham said, that no communica- 
tion whatever, on the article alluded to 
by the noble Jord’s motion, had been made 
to the government of this country by that 
of France. But even if there had, he did 
not see how his majesty’s ministers could 
be called on officially to lay before the 
House a communication of a matter be- 
tween France and Holland, which con- 
cerned themselves only, and had no rela- 
tion whatever to this country.. Much 
stress had been laid by the noble lord on 
the losses sustained by the illustrious per- 
sonage alluded to, merely for his adhe- 
rence tothis country. But he must deny 
the inference, that those losses were sus- 
tained merely in the cause of this country. 
They were sustained in the common cause 
of civilized society. Although we felt 
disappointment in not being able to ob- 
tain for the stadtholder compensation to 


the extent we could have wished, did it 
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therefore follow, that, in pursuit of his 
restoration, this country was bound to 
continue the war without any other object? 
. Marquis Cornwallis observed, that, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
noble mover on the subject of this expla- 
natory article, he by no means considered 
that article as at all violatory of the pledge 
of compensation to the acadnolder That 
compensation, on the contrary, stood 
guaranteed upon a security as strong as 
could possibly be founded on the faith of 
a solemn treaty between the four con- 
tracting nations. 

The Lord Chaneellor contended, that 
the pledged faith of nations was an ample 
security for the stipulation to procure a 
full compensation for the losses suffered 
by the house of Orange. 

Lord Auckland regretted, that a more 
satisfactory article had not been obtained 
as a security for the compensation to be 
made to the prince of Orange than the 
18th of the definitive treaty. He wished 
to have seen the means of making the 
compensation, the amount of it, the fund 
from which it was to be taken, described 
explicitly. He spoke highly of the claims 
of the prince of Orange on this country, 
from what fell within his own knowledge 
during the four years he had spent in 
Holland as a minister of this country. 
Dissatisfied, however, as he was with the 
definitive treaty, he derived some conso- 
lation from the noble marquis’s declara- 
tion, that he had no doubt but the 18th 
article would be solemnly fulfilled by the 
contracting parties. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


May 5. Mr. William Elliot rose to 
move for certain papers connected with 
the definitive treaty. He said, he had no 
doubt the motions he had to propose 
would meet with the unanimous assent of 
the House. The first paper for which 
he should move was, the treaty of Ba- 
dajos. There were two treatics con- 
cluded at Badajos, one between Portugal 
and France, which never was ratified, and 
another between Portugal and Spain, 
which was ratified, and which was the 
document he alluded to. By that treaty 
the important town of Olivenza was ceded 
to Spain, and the integrity of Portugal 
was most materially violated. This paper 
was alluded to in the 7th article of the 
definitive treaty. His second motion 
would be for copies of any conventions or 

ermistices eoncluded between France and 
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Portugal during the year 1801, and com- 
municated to the British government. It 
was to be feared that these contained many 
commercial stipulations highly detrimental 
to this country; and one of them was the 
basis ef the treaty by which a great part 
of Portuguese America was ceded. The 
hon. gentleman entered into a considera- 
tion of the fatal effects of this cession. 
He said, this district had always been 
reckoned of the utmost importance by 
Portugal, not on account of its fertility, 
nor, its population, nor its trade, though 
all these were considerable; but because 
it was the only security for the valuable 
but vulnerable possession of Brazil. This 
was forcibly illustrated by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, which was guaranteed 
by Great Britain. By the articles of this 
treaty, France was expressly prohibited 
from crossing the river St. Vincent, or 
trading to the mouth of the Amazons. 
In the preliminaries it was declared that 
the dominions of her most faithful ma- 
jesty should be preserved entire. But on 
the 29th September, two days before the 
signature of the preliminaries, a treaty 
had been spaelded between Portugal 
and France, by which the former power 
was obliged to cede an immense tract of 
country in America. When the noble 
lord was questioned upon this point, he 
was evidently much embarrassed. At 
last an explanation was given; from which 
it appeared, that by ‘ entire ”? was meant 
the dominions of which Portugal had not 
been despoiled. This statement of the 
noble lord, however, was questioned in 
the French councils, and no satisfactory 
information could be obtained. The 
treaty of Badajos might be adhered to; 
but the object of France was as com- 
pletely gained as if her original preten- 
sions had been admitted. She had se- 
cured to hersclf the navigation of the 
Arawari. From a Dutch map that he 
had, it appeared, that the only entrance 
to this river was between the two islands 
Nuova and Penetenza. Trance thus con- 
trolled the commerce of Brazil, and the 
whole wealth of South America lay at 
her mercy. What means she might use 
to extend her usurpations he would not 
pretend to forctel ; or whether she might 
not halt for a while to consolidate what 
she had already usurped. But, after what 
had taken place in Italy, not a doubt 
could be entertained that sooner or later 
France would seize Brazil and Peru. The 
words of the definitive treaty inflicted 
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upon this country a needless indignity. It 
asserted the integrity of Portugal, and 
guaranteed its dismemberment. We held 
out our protection only to display our 
weakness. He should thirdly move for 
the copies of any treaties entered into 
between Spain and France during the Jate 
negotiations for peace. Our new ally 
dealt in masked conventions, and, after 
several mock treaties, one made its ap- 
pearance, by which the whole of Louisiana 
was ceded to France. She thus got pos- 
session of a large and fertile tract upon 
the river Mississippi, not more distant 
from Mexico than Northumberland from 
the metropolis of England. Much had 
been said of capital: here was a capital 
on which France would not fail to draw, 
and the world might long rue that such 
resources were in such hands. The 
French were now brought up to the very 
confines of Canada, and might soon re- 
establish their empire in that country. 
But the united states of America had 
most to fear. Kentucky and the western 
states had little connexion with the eastern, 
they were separated by immense forests, 
and peopled by different inhabitants, ad- 
venturers from every quarter. The only 
outlot to their trade was the Mississippi, 
and the American government had sti- 
pulated with Spain forthe free navigation 
of that river. Now, these states must 
be completely under the control of France. 
If France does not separate them from 
the rest, she will make America at all 
times dependent upon her, and will draw 
her into the confederacy against our naval 
greatness and the dignity of our flag; if 
indeed he could use the expression, now 
that the cugnity of our flag, which had 
once been reckoned our most valuable 
possession, had been disgraced and de- 
graded, It might be said, that the spirit 
of Europe would rise to prevent these 
usurpations in America. Some people 
scemcd to consider the spirit of Europe 
as a kini of incantation. A foul and 
flagrant usurpation had lately taken place 
in the vory heart of Europe, while Europe 
Incrilylooxedon. Yet thespiritof Europe 
was, to protect the independence of Ame- 
rica, Gentlemen who held this language 
had profited little by ten years of woful 
experience. When France had conquered 
the continent of Europe, could the con- 
tinent of America be safe? The expedi- 
tion to Egypt was at first called visionary, 
but if the principles of the present day 
had been acted upon by ministers then 
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France wouldnow havebeen in quiet posses- 
sion of that country, and perhaps other 
provinces of the Ottoman empire would 
have fallen a prey to her rapacity. 
He maintained that the cession of Loui- 
siana had changed the whole’ com. 
plexion of the question. Had this fact 
been known at the time when the 
preliminaries were debated, he was con- 
vinced the House would have paused be- 
fore it assented to them. He had great 
respect for ministers as individuals, and 
he would by no means say that they wishe 
ed to impose upon the House. He be- 
lieved that they were ignorant themselves ; 
but ignorance would not excuse them. Did 
they take the proper means to procure in- 
formation? Did they peremptorily put 
the question? If France returned no an- 
swer, that was the greatest indignity tothe 
government and to the country. If France 
returned a false answer, it was a fraud; 
and in either case the negotiations ought to 
have been broken off. At any rate, they 
were acquainted with the fact before the 
signature of the definitive treaty; and be- 
fore they proceeded farther, they were 
bound in honour to come again and ask for 
theopinion ofthe House. Heconcludedb 
moving for ‘* acopv of the Treaty of Bada- 
jos, referred to in the 7th article of the De- 
finitive Treaty of Peace.” 

Lord Hawkesbury said, thattothemotion 
he had no objection; but he must say, that 
the hon. gentleman had taken a most un- 
usual mode of proceeding ; he defied any 
one to point out an instance when, in the 
height of faction, an opposition had ever 
adopted such a line of conduct. There 
had frequently been discussions concern- 
ing armaments and other acts of govern- 
ment, and the constant practice had been 
to give notice of a motion for an inquiry, 
to move for necessary papers, without enter- 
ing intothe main question; and when ap- 
pointed, then at least to state the reasons 
why ministers should not becensured or dis- 
missed. Gentlemen, in making their prelimi- 
nary motionsnow,took the widest range. He 
could not help expressing the greatest sur 
prise that,in what regarded Portugal, the de- 
finitive treaty should be thought tohave de- 
parted from the preliminaries. Questions 
upon this pointhad been put repeatedly, and 
rather vexatiously ; to which he had always 
replied, that the river Arawari was to be 
the boundary between the two Guianas, 
and that the treaty of Badajos was to be 
abided by. The treaty of Madrid had 


been abandoned, and the Portugueze res 
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tained the command of both banks of the 
Amazons. As to the imputation of un- 
fairness towards Portugal, Portugal de- 
cided upon _her own fate, without the 
intervention of Great Britain. We were 
left to the alternative of supporting Por- 
tugal, or saving Eyypt; the latter was 
considered, even by the court of Lisbon, 
as the most important; and therefore a 
disposable force, which, being divided, 
would become inefficient, was consolidated 
and sent to Egypt. But before this was 
done, Portugal herself made two applica- 
tions to thiscountry. Her first was, that 
we should release her from all her engage- 
ments, and exclude our shipping from her 
ports ; hersecond application was,whether, 
in the event of a failure in the negotiation, 
thiscountry couldattordher pecuniary aid? 
Ministers first refused their aid; but since 
they released her from those engagements, 
they had notwithstanding voted her a sub- 
sidy to make good her conditions with 
France, which she accomplished accord- 
ingly. He then appealedtothe House, whe- 
ther Great Britain had broken her faith with 
Portugal ? The fact was, Portugal, pressed 
between two enemies, Spain and France, 
was forced to these cessions, which no 
subsequent treaty could counteract. As 
to the motion therefore relating to Bada- 
jos, he would not oppose it ; and regarding 
the second head of information, viz. Co- 
pies of Treaties between France and Por- 
tugal, these he would consent to if the 
hon. gentleman would confine the period 
to the signing of the treaty of Madrid in 
1801. But as tothe other papers or trea- 
ties, it was impossible to grant them; they 
never were official, and this country was 
nota party in any of them. He main- 
tained, that our naval superiority, with 
regard to France, never was so high as at 
present, and that nothing could tend so 
much to degrade our flag as the language 
of the hon. gentleman. 

Dr. Lawrence contended, that ministers 
should not decline giving information on 
particular points as required. The House 
did not know whether the treaty of 
Madrid were an existing treaty or not: 
and this ignorance was a confirmation of 
the disgrace of thecountry. Inthetricking 
language of the preliminaries, the integrity 
of Portugal was guaranteed, but not as 
before the war. When this defect was 
discovered, then came another sort of 
integrity; so that we were glad to get 
out of the trap in which we were 
caught, by leaving a part behind us. It 
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was true, we had sent Portugal a sum of 
money; but was this alone acting with 
good faith to a nation to whom we owed 
protection? It was unfair to answer the 
charge of the surrender of our flag, by 
extolling our navy. Nobody questioned 
the lustre of its achievements. If in the 
late war, it was a triumph that we could 
throw supplies into Gibraltar, and escape 
a battle, how great must be the glory of 
our navy now, when it was matter of re- 
gret that we could not cut away the 
chained navy of France from her shores ! 
The British flag was the last symbol of 
our dominion in the northern seas. It 
was to that, the disapprobation was di- 
rected; and when ministers should come 
forward to justify its surrender, he hoped 
they would not construe the charge into 
an attack upon the British navy. 

Mr. T. Jones denied that the British 
flag was dishonoured: if he thought it 
was, he should be the first to move to 
bring ministers to condign punishment. 
From the number of papers demanded, 
and the variety of inquiry, one would sup- 
pose the gentlemen opposite had formed 
themselves into a war committee. Those 
gentlemen, now that peace was concluded, 
seemed to wish to wage a separate war of 
their own. They contended, that the 
nation had received a fundamental insult; 
and all their arguments on this point were 
certainly arguments @ posteriort. But if 
even all that they had said of the peace 
was true, what good could it answer, 
to tell the enemy that we had concluded 
a treaty, by which our national interests 
were injured, and our national glory tar- 
nished? He did not say that the peace 
was a glorious one; but it was a peace 
salutary to the country, a peace which 
had brought back comfort to the domestic 
fire-side; and any attempt to disturb it, 
would, he was confident, be resisted both 
by the House and the country. a 

Mr. T. Grenville said, that if the mode 
of discussing so interesting a subject in 
separate detail was not adopted, no memes 
ber could, amid the multiplicity of impor- 
tant intcrests and relations which the 
treaty affected, possibly understand what 
it was to which he was called upon to give 
his approbation, With the statement of 
our relations with Portugal, as made by 
the noble lord, he perfectly agreed; but 
he differed with him very materially in 
the inferences he had drawn from this 
statement. What was the statement of 
the noble lord on this subject? It was 
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that we were bound to defend Portugal, 
and to make exertions for the recovery of 
Egypt. The late administration, conceiving 
that both objects could not be effectually 
obtained, had preferred that in which, atthe 
time, we were most likely to succeed. 
To the propriety of this arrangement he 
was not disposed to object; but what 
were the consequences which it pro- 
duced? Portugal, deprived of our pro- 
tection, had been obliged to ask a re- 
lease from her engagement; and, yieldin 
to the necessity of circumstances, had 
been compelled to make peace on most 
disadvantageous terms. Now, what was 
the inference which the noble lord drew 
from this situation of Portugal? That, 
under all the circumstances, we were 
called upon by good faith, to buy 
back the cessions, which, in’ a moment 
of peril and of difficulty, our ally had been 
forced to make as the purchase of her 
peace. Was this the manner in which 
faith was to be maintained with our ancient 
ally? This, he was sure, was not the 
manner in which the late administration 
would have stipulated for the integrity of 
our territories. They did feel that they 
were hound to purchase back restitution, 
not of the description provided by the 
present treaty, but of a substantial and 
efficient nature. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that he 
was as averse as his noble friend from 
imputing factious motives to any mem- 
ber; but he must say, that the mode 
which had been adopted was so singular, 
that he was at aloss how to reply in an or- 
derly manner to arguments, the bearings 
of which, on the question before the 
House, it was impossible to discover. 
There were, however, some points of fact, 
on which he trusted he might enter 
into some explanation. The treaty of 
Badajos was known and understood by 
the government here, and particularly 
that part which related to the limits 
between French and Portuguese Guiana. 
Ministers were afraid that Portugal 
might be terrified into concessions even 
more injurious to herself; and, with a 
view to this apprehension, a stipulation 
was inscrted in the preliminaries, by 
which the subsequent treaty of Madrid 
was virtually annulled. They had not 
been insensible to the imminent danger 
which hung over Portugal; they had sti- 
pulated for her; and in fact, many of the 
sacrifices in the West Indies were made, 
with a view to preserve the integrity of 
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her territory. We had, therefore, been 
far from violating any obligation of good 
faith to that country. He must also say, 
that ministers had not, by any act of com- 
mission or of omission, tarnished, in any 
one respect, the honour of the British flag. 
The first and second motions were 
agreed to. The third was negatived. 


May 6. Earl Temple rose to move for 
certain papers relative to Malta. It was 
agreed, he said, in the preliminary treaty, 
that Malta should be restored to the 
order as it was before the war, placed 
under the guarantee of a third power. 
By the definitive treaty both these stipu- 
lations were infringed ; the order was not 
restored to its situation before the war; 
and a new langue had been introduced 
into the order, inconsistent with the 
radical principles of nobility, on which the 
order was founded, as not requiring proots 
of nobility. ‘This was a departure from 
the original stipulation. Another stipus 
lation enjoined the knights to return; an 
injunction with which they could not be 
supposed willing tocomply,in consequence 
of the want of support, four-fifths of their 
revenues having been swept away. Sup- 
posing they were to return and to elect a 
grand master, the election would be 
made under the influence of France: if, 
indeed, the election of a grand master had 
not already taken place, it being well 
known that France had continued to 
carry on an intrigue with the people of 
the island to surrender it to France on its 
evacuation by the English, and the treaty 
having stipulated for the validity of such 
an election. Another stipulation excluded 
the Barbary powers from the ports of 
Malta; whereas it was only by keep- 
ing them open to those powers, that 
the independence of the island could be 
maintained; as it was from them that 
the island was supplied with provisions. 
Another objection was, that the aoe 
proclaimed the neutrality of the island, 
but it did not guarantee that neutrality, 
or state any thing specific. The clause 
inviting his Sicilian majesty to garrison it 
for a year with 2,000 troops was also de- 
lusive, his Sicilian majesty having no ine 
terest to induce him to undertake that 
trouble and expense; and even supposing 
that he had, it would be only putting the 
island in the hands of France. In answer 
to these objections, it was said, that the 
great powers of Europe were guaranteca 
of its independence, This also was unsae 
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tisfactory. It did not appear, that they | with it. Whether we approved of the 
had accepted the trust, nor had we any | government of Austria yielding to the ne- 
security that they would. Supposing, | cessity which dictated that treaty, was 
however, that they should accept it, still | another question, but it certainly was 
the island must eventually fall under the } not a British question. The mode of 
power of France. Russia was too remote, | proceeding adopted by his right hon. 
and had a design upon it. Prussia and | friends upon this occasion seemed to be, 
Austria had no interest, and could not be | to separate, and to take one by one, the 
expected to take an active part, after | different articles of this treaty; and 
tamely acquiescing in the establishment | by these motions, to discuss each stipula- 
of the Italian republic. The result, there- j tion by itself, instead of investigating the 
fore, would be, to Jeave it at the disposal whole treaty at once, and deciding upon 
of France, Spain, and Great Britain, }its general merits. His right hon. friends 
being a majority against us. His lordship | confessed that the subject was not before 
then expatiated upon the importance | the House; they called for documents to 
of the island, and also upon the strength | enable them to decide; and yet they 
and value of the island of Elba, and the | argued with as much peremptoriness and 
usurpation of the Italian republic. He | decision, as if not only no farther informa- 
next referred to the grand alliance in the | tion was necessary, but as if the question 
reign of William 3rd, as an example which ] admitted of no doubt. They decided 
we should have imitated in the present | without hesitation or difficulty, that one 
conjuncture; and concluded by moving | stipulation was ineffectual—that snother 
for an account of all ‘‘commereial duties | was inconsistent with the interest of the 
and territorial revenues, raised within the {| country—that a third was disgraceful, &c. 
island of Malta, since it was surrendered | He agreed with his right hon. friends, 
to his majesty’s forces.’ The motion} that this subject was to be considered 
was agreed to. The noble earl then| with a reference to the general situation 
moved for, ‘a copy of the treaty of | of Europe; but if the treaty of Luneville 
peace concluded at Luneville, between | was laid before the House, of what use 
Austria and France.” would it be at present? His right hon. 
Lord Hawkesbury objected to the | friend had lamented some of the stipula- 
motion, because no parliamentary ground | tions of that treaty. Sodid he. It was, 
had been stated for the production of the | however, now set aside by an act of the 
treaty. That treaty was concluded a{ French government, which was a new 
year ago, and this country was no party monument of the ambition of that coun- 
to it; and it was not included in the defi- | try, erected even between the preliminary 
nitive treaty of peace. Thistreaty could] and definitive treaty. His right hon. 
not be wanted for information, because, | friends eppone to him, and, he did not 
in reality, a copy of it might be had at differ in their opinions of the chief consul 
every bookseller’s shop. and government of France. As far as 
Mr. Grenville said, that the cession of | that conduct went, it might be urged as 
the Cisalpine republic was so generally | an objection to the whole treaty. He did 
understood to increase the power of | not differ from them upon general points, 
France in that quarter, that most people | but with regard to the inference that 
thought we should have retained Malta, | might be drawn from them. The way to 
as a countervailing possession. It could | consider this subject would be, when the 
not then be argued, that the treaty of | time for discussion came, to consider the 
Luneville, by which the Cisalpine republic | objects gained and fortified by the treaty 
was given up to France, was a question] of peace, compared with the probable 
unconnected with a discussion relating to | effect of a prosecution of the war, under 
Malta. all the circumstances in which Europe was 
Mr. Pitt could not conceive how the | placed, when all the other powers were 
production of this treaty could be neces- | making separate treaties of peace, and se- 
sary for the purpose of the debate; nor|curing their separate interest. There 
did he think it ceuld be properly applied | was nothing more unfair, than thus 
for on the grounds which had been stated. { taking the treaty article by article, and 
His right hon. friend must know, that the | debating it in detail, when the only proper 
treaty of Luneville was not made in con-{ way to consider such a aati was to 
junction with this country, and that we] take it in the whole with all its bearings 
were not a party necessarily connected | and objects. 
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the same ground and reason to call for 
the treaty of Luneville, as it had for the 
treaties of Badajos and Madrid. To him 
the production of the treaty of Luneville 
appeared indispensable, because it afford- 
ed strong proof of the bad faith of the 
French government. It was impossible, 
in his view of things, to form an accurate 
judgment of the merits of the definitive 
treaty, without having the means, at the 
same time, of entertaining a comprehen- 
sive view of the general state and situa- 
tion of all the European powers. Those 
who opposed the motion, confounded 
inquiry with decision. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, he 
would not pretend to decide upon the in- 
tention of gentlemen, in the motions that 
had been made upon this subject; he 
could only judge of the tendency of them. 
His right hon. friend had said, that he did 
not ask for the judgment of the House at 
present on any part of this subject; now 
that was what he complained of; for when 
the judgment of the House could not be 
had upon the subject, gentlemen were 
taking a course to affect that judgment 
beforehand—a mode of proceeding which 
was certainly at variance with the practice 
of the House. But it was said, it was 
right for the House to know what had 
been done with regard to the Cisalpine 
republic, and that therefore the treaty of 
Luneville should be produced. ‘The 
answer to which was, that the treaty of 
Luneville could not explain that subject. 
The treaty of Badajos had a necessary 
connexion with very important parts of 
the negotiation. The treaty of Luneville 
had no such connexion. 

The motion was negatived. 


May 7. Earl Spencer rose to move for 
an account of the amount of the territorial 
revenues and duties upon commerce of the 
island of Malta, since the said island was 
surrendered to his majesty’s arms. It 
must be obvious to all their lordships, that 
the island of Malta was a main article of 
negotiation in the lately decided treaty of 
peace. In the preliminaries, according 
to the 4th article, it was stipulated that 
*‘the island of Malta, with its depen- 
dencies, should be evacuated by the 
troops of his Britannic majesty, and re- 
stored to the order of St. John of Je- 
rusalem; for the purpose of rendering 
the island completely independent of 
either of the two contracting parties, it 
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shall be placed under the guarantee and 
protection of a third power.” Let their 
lordships look to the definitive treat yito see 
how far this preliminary was fulfilled. 
The first stipulation of the 10th article of 
the definitive treaty regulated what 
langues should continue to subsist after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, 
and invited the knights of the order ta 
return to Malta as soon as the exchange 
shall have taken place; that they shall 
form a gencral chapter, and proceed to 
the election of a grand master from 
amongst the natives, and those nations 
which prescrve langues. His lordship 
observed, that by a subsequent stipulation 
there was henceforth to be no English nor 
French langue. The English langue had 
long discontinued to exist, and nominally 
by this stipulation the French langue was 
to be abolished ; but would it in effect be 
abolished? The remaining langues would 
be the three of Provence, Auxerre, and 
another district in Lombardy. From the 
state of dependence on France in which 
those places stood, they were to all in- 
tents and purposes French. Spain had 
two langues; and who would say that the 
French could not dictate to Spain in 
this as in every other respect? The 
Italian states had another langue. Could 
it be denied that the relationship which 
the Italian republic and the chief consul, 
as president of that republic, stood in 
to each other, placed it beyond a doubt 
that the Italian republic would be under 
the dominion of France? The remaining 
langue was the German one, and he did 
not mean to say that the German langue 
might not act independently; but what 
chance was there of securing the island 
of Malta in a state of independence under 
such circumstances? It was, in fact, 
neither more nor less than leasing the 
island of Malta.in the power of France. 
His Jordship next spoke to the third sti- 
pulation under the tenth article of the 
definitive treaty, viz. the establishment 
of a Maltese langue, to be supported out 
of the land revenues and commercial 
duties of the island, who were to have 
dignities and appointments, and an appro- 
priate auberge, and that no proofs of no- 
bility should be necessary for the admis 
sion of knights into the said langue. 
Upon this the earl reasoned, and after 
contending that a langue of non-nobles 
would not assort well with the noble 
knights of the ancient langues, complained 
of it as a revolutionary organization of a 
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new constitution of government for the 
island of Malta, not only without the con- 
sent, but without even the having con- 
sulted the wishes of the Maltese them- 
selves. He also complained of the 
inaccuracy of the English version of 
that part of the third stipulation of the 
tenth article of the treaty. He did 
not believe that ‘‘ des habitans des isles 
de Malte,” &c. was rightly translated, 
when it was stated to mean the “ native 
inbabitants of Malta,’’ &c. &c. He con- 
sidered the stipulation for the evacuation 
of the island and its dependencies by his 
Britannic majesty within three months 
after the ex e of the ratifications, as 
exposing it to the immediate falling into 
the hangs of the French; and said it was 
not at all probable that the king of Naples 
should furnish 2,000 men to serve as a 
garrison for the several fortresses on the 
island, when no resources were provided 
for their pay, clothing, and ‘subsistence ; 
but even supposing that the 2,000 Neapo- 
litans did garrison the fortresses of the 
island, what sort of resistance could such 
a small number of Italian troops make 
against the armed hordes that France 
might pour into the island? His lordship 
passed great encomiums on the bravery of 
sir A. Ball, and another British officer, on 
taking possession of the island, and while 
they continued to hold it; declaring, that 
they had so conciliated the affections of 
the Maltese towards the British, that they 
would have been much better pleased to 
have remained under the protection of his 
majesty, than under that of any other 

ower. In fact, Malta ought to have 
been secured to Great Britain, on account 
of the various important interests of the 
British empire, upon which it bore in a 
material degree. Our Indian empire was 
greatly exposed, as well as our Levant 
trade, and all our connexions by the way 
of the Mediterranean, by Malta being 
suffered to remain at the command of 
France; as every trifling difference 
between the republic and the king of 
Naples might be used as a pretext for the 
French to send a force against the island. 
But the whole of the article in the defi- 
nitive treaty, and all its stipulations, were 
utterly impracticable. Where were the 
resources to come from, that were to 
defray the additional expense of support- 
ing the new Maltese langue of non-nobles, 
of erecting and providing an auberge for 
them, for paying the 2,000 Neapolitan 
troops, keeping the fortresses in re- 
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pair, and ‘all the other charges of the 
island? The amount of the produce of 
the territorial revenues, as far as 
he could Jearn, was somewhat about 
30,000/., and the amount of the duties 
might be about 10,000/. more. The gross 
amount of the two was scarcely equal to 
the charge of the demands occasioned 
by the constitution of the government 
as it had hitherto stood. Where, then, 
was the surplus that would be necessary 
to be found? His lordship then moved 
for an account of the amount of the terri- 
torial revenues and commercial duties 
since the surrender of the island to his 
majesty’s arms. 

Lord Hobart did not object to the mo- 
tion; but as a day was set apart for the 
discussion of the whole of the definitive 
treaty, he thought it ought to be con- 
sidered altogether, and not by piece-meal. 
He therefore would barely notice, that as 
the noble lord had admitted that Malta 
was impregnable by blockade, we should 
not have succeeded if the Maltese had 
not themselves paved the way for our ob- 
taining possession of the island; and 
therefore it cguid not be impolitic to pay 
a marked attention to the native inha- 
bitants, by creating a Maltese langue. 
As we won the island by force of arms, 
we had an indisputable right to arrange 
its government. The noble earl was mis- 
taken’ in supposing, that the king of 
Naples would not send the 2,000 men to 
garrison the fortresses of the island, as 
well as that he would not pay them. He 
would certainly do both. As to the ad- 
ditional expense ‘which would be neces- 
sary to carry the article intg effect, Malta 
was most advantageously situated for 
commercial purposes, and thence the re- 
venue would increase. 

The motion was agreed to. 


May 12. Dr. Laurence said, that no- 
thing had passed that could induce him 
to abandon the opinion he entertained, 
that the treaty of peace lately signed was, 
in many respects, most fatal to the coun- 
try. Let any person consider of what 
importance to this country were its pos- 
sessions in the East; and let him at the © 
same time consider, how the security and 
well-being of those possessions were en- 
dangered by the non-renewal of the treaties 
by whichthey were heretofore protected. 
Let it be considered what advantages were 
given to the enemy by this neglect, or 
omission, or by whatever ather name it was 
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to be called; advantages which the enemy | a subject like this, for that history was 
himeelf already exaggerated. He would | sufficient. With pleasure and delight he 
content himself with a confined considera- | appealed to a history so honourable as 
tion of the dangers to which our posses- ; that of the period of which he now spoke. 
sions in the East were exposed, though | We were then unassuming merchants, 
perhaps the whole were involved. He; trading to the East, but perhaps more 
moved for information, not so much for | firmly established than now, when the 
himself as for the House; he required | people of the country were disgusted with 
explanation, that the House might accept | our ambitious encroachments. We were 
it where it should appear satisfactory; | then satisfied with a neutrality; but the 
and he entered into discussion, that the | French, whose power was become more 
facts might be fairly ascertained ; so that | dangerous as it was more extended, were 
when the House should come to debate ; not so moderate. Dupleix, the first Eu- 
on another day the most extensive and | ropean governor who assumed the style of 
important subject that had ‘ever been | an eastern prince, invaded our rights, and 
before it, gentlemen might not be involved ; roused exertions which succeeded in ree 
In assertions, contradictions, and errors. | peling him. ‘In Bengal, at the same 
If, in his attempt to explain this subject | period, in consequence of a similar ag- 
to the House, he should fall short, he | gression, we had made a like exertion to 
was happy that therc were persons present | vindicate ourselves, and by that exertion 
who, from the share they had taken inthe | had acquired power. The French had 
transactions of India, were fully adequate | acquired some power in Coromandel, and 
to make up any deficiency on his part. | the five northern circars, of which we 
When we were but simple merchants | afterwards obtained a grant from the 
trading to the East, as all the nations of | mogul. By this grant our title was supe- 
Europe had been previous to the con- | rior to theirs. They had, by subsequent 
quests made by this country, a barren | treaties, formally renounced their claim ; 
rock on the coast of Newfoundland was | but, by the present treaty, that renuncia- 
held to be an object of more importance | tion was done away, and a door opened 
then; than the settlement of Madras, the | for future contention—He came now to 
most valuable of the part of India where | Bengal. The French king had consented 
it was situated. From simple merchants | to keep no troops and to erect no fortift- 
we had advanced to the exercise of a | cations on that coast. There was now 
delegated authority under the people of | nothing to hinder the French from doing 
the country; in time our authority became |so. There was no natural reason why 
paramount ; and a people which was found ; they should not fortify themselves, and 
capable of instructing the Greeks, when | endeavour to render their establishments 
the Greeks conquered it, became nothing | as secure as possible. It was true, the 
in their own country. Wherever the | sovereign of the country might object, if 
rights of others had been invaded, he | these fortifications were carried to any 
should not hesitate to condemn that inva- | improper length; but would the attempt 
sion. The authority of this country was | to fortify be deemed a suflicient cause for 
substituted for that of the great mogul. | war? There was no prohibition from 
He hoped that when he was forced to | fortifying in the present treaty. By for- 
give an opinion on that substitution, he | mer treaties the French had acknowledged 
should give a sincere and honest opinion; {| Mohammed Ali as sovereign of the Car- 
but till called upon he should give no ' natic, and consequently had subscribed to 
opinion. It was now necessary to see | our authority: possibly even from that 
what rights had been asserted, though for | family some persons might now be found, 
his part he acknowledged no rights; to | whose title could be sect up in opposition 
see what claims had been setup by France , to our’s. The stipulation in 1763, that no 
and Holland, and how those claims had | fortifications should be erected on the 
been urged ; to see what the triumphant | coast of Bengal, was scrupulously adhered 
treaty of 1763 had done for the adjust- | to in the negotiation of 1783, that when a 
ment of these claims. First, as to what | stipulation was made for a ditch to carry 
related to Coromandel: France in that | off the water from the fort of Chanderna- 
treaty renounced all the acquisitions she | gore, a jealousy arose; and it was not 
had made on the coast of Coromandel | without a critical explanation, and a full 
and Orissa since 1749. It had been said, | security that nothing farther would be 
that papers were unnecessary in debating | attempted, that permission was given 
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and the delay arising from the arrange- 
ment of this matter was the excuse stated 
by the secretary of state for not bringing 
the definitive treaty to a more speedy 
conclusion. The jurisdiction of the fac- 
tories may, on the ground of application 
for the surrender of persons taking refuge 
in them, again produce contention. The 
convention of 1787 granted a_ general 
exemption to all factories, and a general 
 babbgs over all persons within certain 
imits. The omission of any regulation 
to this effect in the present seat might 
renew the ancient jealousies. Indepen- 
dent of this, there were many claims and 
pretensions arising out of the trade itself. 
The French, even when they were ad- 
mitted to trade under our protection, re- 
fused to allow us to regulate their trade, 
and insisted on carrying it on in their own 
way; so that no advantage could be de- 
rived from it to the revenue of the com- 
pany, which, when its collection was 
attempted to be enforced, they often 
resisted with force. A perpetual corres- 
pondence was carried on, on the subject 
of these aggressions; so numerous, and 
filled with facts so numerous, that a whole 
session would not be sufficient for the de- 
tail. The first objection to the treaty 
was in 1765, when Chandernagore was 
given op. Mr. Law objected against the 
strict enforcement of the treaty, and re- 
quired permission to make lodgements for 
the protection of those engaged in the 
trade, which, together with his other de- 
mands, was made the subject of a letter 
from lord Clive. The complaints of 
foreigners would grow louder, unless the 
company entered into an agreement to 
supply them with cargoes to a certain 
amount out of the private trade of its ser- 
vants)s When Mr. Francis proposed to 
add a paragraph to the dispatches, saying 
that the nabob of Arcot was a legal sove- 
reign, Mr. Hastings was unwilling to do 
so.- The Dutch and Danes applied to this 
country as the sovcreign power, and, un- 
der the name of a protection, were granted 
an indulgence; but they soon retused to 
submit to the payment of the duties, and 
we were compelled to exact them by 
force; and so far did their contumacy 
extend, that in time of scarcity they ex- 


orted corn, which they knew their co- , 
ours would protect, though a general | 


embargo was laid. Nor could it be said 
that the knowledge of the embarrassment 
of this country, in consequence of the 
American war was the cause of this spirit 
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of resistance; for it manifested itself in 
1775, when the disturbances in America 
had only commenced, and the knowledge 
of them, could not yet have reached India. 
By the treaty of 1783, his Britannic 
majesty is to take such means as are in 
his power (not even then avowing the di- 
rect scvereignty) to procure certain faci- 
lities for the French trade: but two years 
had not elapsed when disputes arose, 
which soon came to a question of force, 
and ended in the firing of a vessel; a 
transaction which sir John Macpherson 
thought necessary to make the subject of 
a particular negotiation. Dr. L. then 
adverted to the treaty of 1787, which 
caused a board of justice to be holden, 
and in which the French brought forward 
their claims to the trade in India, particu- 
larly in the articles of salt, saltpetre, and 
opium, and which claims were only settled 
by a convention entered into with the go- 
vernment of this country; in which they 
were allowed to traffic with our East India 
Company on certain stipulations and fixed 
prices, in which it had been contended 
that our East India Company sustained a 
loss, but which, he asserted, was only a 
moderated gain.—He then begged to call 
the attention of the House to the Dutch 
claims. By the definitive treaty in 1784, 
their carrying trade was allowed, even to 
that of naval stores, and the freedom of 
navigation in the Indian seas. At all 
times the Dutch were jealous of our ob- 
taining any settlement between our pos- 
sessions in India and China, which might 
enable us to send the commodities of 
Bengal to that vast empire instead of car- 
rying on our trade with it through the 
medium of dollars and bullion from Eng- 
land. They were then jealous, he said, 
even in those periods, when they were in 
alliance and connexion with us: by the 
alliance formed betwecn France and Hol- 
land in 1795, they had become alienated 
from this country, and might now bring 
forward claims which before they would 
not have thought of. They had now be- 
come closely connected with that nation, 
which did not like any other logic than 
the ultima ratio regum; what was called 
the last reason of kings, but was now bes 
come the first of the republic: and if these 
claims should be advanced, we should 
have not only France to contend with, 
but Holland also, with a recruited navy. 
He then adverted to the Cape of Good 
Hope, which he stated to be ot essential 
consequence to this country, both in time 
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of peace and war. It might be urged, 
he said, in defence of the non-revival of 
former treaties, that we did not give up 
our rights, but were prepared to defend 
them to the utmost. But, though they 
had not been revived generally, it was 
surely worth while to revive specifically 
that part which protected our commerce 
in the East Indies. ** Thus,” said he, 
« [| have stated what was stipulated im our 
favour by former treaties, and is now re- 
linquished, without giving my opinion 
whether the concession was voluntary, or 
extorted by force. Itis not however in 
India, but here, that these affairs must 
be settled either by negotiation or force. 
We must now say, that in proportion to 
the magnitude of the concessions we have 
made, we are prepared to defend what re- 
mains to the last.” He concluded by 
moving, ‘ That there be laid before this 
House an account of the acquisitions 


made, orpretended to be made, by his - 


most Christian Majesty, on the coast of 
Coromandel and Orissa, between the years 
1748 and 1763.” 

Mr. Dandas said, that, whether our 
situation was to be decided by negotia- 
tion or by the sword, in India or else- 
where, he would dare say, there was no 
difference of opinion between them upon 
this point, namely, that it was essential 
to the interests of thiscountry, not to do 
any thing ourselves to bring those rights 
into doubt. Hestatedit asa general maxim, 
on which he apprehended there was no dif- 
ference of opinion: and yet he was afraid 
that, if motions like these were persevered 
in, much difference of opinion would arise 
upon the application of that principle. 
His proposition was such as he held to be 
clear as the sun at noon-day ; namely, 
that no doubt could be entertained on the 
relative situation of this country and of 
France in India. No doubt had been ex- 
pressed upon that subject till lately in that 
YTouse, nor would any doubt be entertained 
‘elsewhere, but by bringing forward spe- 
culations of our own in that House, and 
making that doubtful in debate which was 
long acknowledged to be clear in prin- 
ciple. He then entered into an historical 
detail of the rise and progress of the Bri- 
tish power in India, the contest which had 
taken place from the earliest periods, and 
the share taken therein by the French, in 
order to oppose our progress in India, 
down to the period in which lord Clive 
had so distinguished himself; to whom, 
for his valuur as a soldicr, and wisdom as 
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a statesman, he paid the highest compli- 
ments; the result of whose measures he 
stated to have consummated the British 
power in India, and settled our sovereignty 
there by right of conquest, which right 
he reconciled to the inhabitants by the 
wise respect he paid to their prejudices. 
Having gone through acompletehistory of 
these events and having given a compen- 
dious account of the progress of the Mogul 
empire, and of its revolutions for eight cen- 
turies, he proceeded to state the conclu- 
sion which he drew from all these pre- 
mises; which conclusion was this, That 
theugh we may feel it just and expedient 
to make such allowances to the prejudices 
of the inhabitants, and to make such re- 
gulations in our territories as we may 
please, or think adviseable, yet with re- 
gard to European powers, to them we 
say freely anddistinctly, «* we have gained 
this country by our arms, and by our arms 
we will keep it.” For upon all the grounds 
which he had already stated, it was mani- 
fest that the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
Orissa, &c. had come to Great Britain by 
conquest, as much as any country ever 
came into the hands of another; and 
from the period when it became so under 
the government of lord Clive to the pre- 
sent day, the French never had, directly 
or indirectly, from the treaty of 1763, 
any right whatever to interfere with those 
provinces; but that they were by right of 
conquest subject to the sovereignty of the 
king of Great Britain to all intents and 
purposes, which sovereignty was to be 
exercised through the medium of the In- 
dia company, and through the different 
organs established for the preservation of 
our provinces, as much ae any other part 
of his majesty’s dominions. He therefore 
laid it down as an indisputable proposi- 
tion, that what we had gained thus by 
conquest, was to be considered with re- 
ference to any other European power, as 
totally subject to our sovereignty, with- 
out any interference of their’s; that we 
were actuatly the sovereigns of India, and 
no European power had any right what- 
ever to dispute our title to this power. 
Such was the state of the British power 
in India; the situation of France was ex- 
tremely different, without one inch of 
territory, except what the might claim by 
the definitive treaty under consideration. 
Was there a man who had any doubt what- 
ever as to these facts at this moment? 
Was there aman who thought, that if 
these facts, and the right arising out of 
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them, were to be called in question, this 
country would not go the length of risking 
its last stake to support those rights, and 
refuse giving up one iota of them? He 
had no reason to be satisfied in any point 
ef curiosity, by asking why it was expe- 
dient in the present moment to avoid re- 
ferences to ancient treaties in the present 
definitive treaty. It was a subject upon 
which he did not think it necessary to 
dwell at present; it was sufficient for him 
to say, that there was no diminution 
_ thereby in our power in India, no founda- 

tion whatever for any other to dispute 
oursovereignty there, nor any thing which 
entitled others to contest with us the 
rights upon which that sovereignty was 
founded. Nor was that all. He mistook 
greatly if any doubt was now entertained, 
that with regard to Great Britain, her 
sovereignty in India stood at that mo- 
ment upon a better footing than if the 
former treaties had been renewed by it. 
The treaty of 1788 was unquestionably 
the very worst treaty this country ever 
entered into on the subject of Indian 
affairs. It was the business of his ma- 
jesty'’s government, and a very laborious 
one it was, in the convention of 1787, to 
do away the evil created by the treaty of 
1783. By that of 1783, our sovereignty 
in India was rendered disputable ; by the 
convention of 1787, our sovereignty was 
re-established. Had the treaty now upon 
the table renewed any former treaty, it 
would have been impossible to refer to 
the convention of 1787, without also 
renewing the contests which were brought 
forward in 1783. It would have been 
impossible to have introduced the one, 
without also calling for an explanation of 
the other; and therefore the affairs of 
that country were much better, consider- 
all the circumstances of the relative si- 
tuation of this country and of France, in 
suffering all treaties whatever to be passed 
over in silence. We might, perhaps, by 
renewing some of the declarations and 
admissions of our sovereignty in India, 
as settled by the convention § of 
1787, have employed some antidote 
against the evil of which we had too 
much reason to complain, but it was mani- 
fest to him that we could not have such 
antidote without having also a certain 
portion of the poison, by the renewal of 
any discussion upon the subject of 
treaties; and therefore he had no 
difficulty whatever in saying, that upon a 


review of the whole condition of our 
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affairs, considered with relation to those 
of France, we were infinitely better in 
passing the subject over in silence, than 
we should have been in endeavouring to 
renew any of them. He confessed, that 
when the rumour reached him, that the 
provisions of the convention of 1787 were 
left out of the present treaty, he shrunk 
under an apprehension that our power in 
India would be destroyed; and he was 
the more alarmed when he heard it said, 
that this was brought about in conse- 
quence of the views of France to under- 
mine, and finally to overturn our sove- 
reignty in India. This Jed him to turn 
the subject very seriously in bis mind, and 
to look at all the ancient documents, to 
consider the whole matter deliberately ; 
and the result was, that it was infinitely 
better for us to have no reference what- 
ever to anytreaty. But the learned gen- 
tleman asked, if the House could really 
think that we could be secure in India 
against the ambitious claims of France, 
as they had appeared in 1783, and which 
were done away in 1787? Did he really 
thnk we were safe now, without having 
renewed, by the present treaty, the provi- 
sions of the convention of 1787. This he 
would answer, by putting to the learned 
gentleman this question: Did he really 
think, that if the French should be dis- 
posed to renew the pretensions of 1783, 
or any other period, that they would be 
prevented from so doing by a few scraps 
of paper being laid on the table of that 
House, a species of artillery that would 
not be equal to the operation of a single 
field-piece for half a minute? But the 
learned gentleman would say, that the 
treaty of 1783 would establish the 
disposition of the French at that time 
to dispute our sovereignty in India. . It 
would, indeed establish that which there 
was no need of establishing, because 
the thing was well known; the French 
did, on that occasion, as they would do 
on every occasion, provided they thought 
they could succeed in the attempt, 
namely, endeavour to diminish the great- 
ness of this country, and enlarge its own; 
but, in proportion as they were disposed 
to be hostile to our interest, or querulous 
while we enjoyed our advantages, it was 
the wisdom of this country, in the same 
proportion, to wait until these claims 
were made which gentlemen spoke of 
with so much apprehension, and in the 
mean time to stand upon our paramount 
right of sovereignty. What course the 
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French would take to enlarge their com- 
mercial interest in India it was not for us 
to anticipate. It was enough for us, that 
if they endeavoured to do so by the ex- 
ertions of individuals, or otherwise, they 
could never do so without being liable 
to be interrupted by this country. If 
they were to try to erect commercial 
factories, or to do any thing that inter- 
fered with our sovereignty in India, we 
should be fully warranted, and what was 
better, we were in possession of means to 
resist euch an attempt. But those means 
would not be increased by a few papers 
being laid before the House; such docu- 
ments would not help us to any argu- 
ments which we had not already, for the 
propriety of resisting such attempts. 

rom all this it was perfectly clear, that 
before the French could exercise any 
trade in India, they must come to us in 
the character of suppliants. He had 
stated the difference between the treaty 
of 1783 and the convention of 1787, 
already. He had to observe, that we 
were not now in asituation similar to that 
in which we stood in 1787. There was 
now no treaty in existence between us 
and France, nor any regulation on the 
subject of India, except the single clause 
in the convention now upon the table. 
And with regard to the trade of France 
in India, if any they were to have, they 
could have it only through the indulgence 
of the British power in India; and there- 
fore he said again, we were better off as 
the case stood upon the present treaty of 
peace, than if we had renewed any of the 
former treaties. Whatever matter of 
complaint was to be urged, or rather of 
Jamentation, upon this subject, it could 
only be, that his majesty’s government 
did not settle the whole of the provisions 
of all former treaties, by taking no- 
tice of them all, and finally adjusting 
them all. This, however, in the abstract 
it might appear desirable, ought not to 
have been attempted in the present case, 
because it would have been impossible to 
accomplish it, without protracting the 
negotiation to a length that would have 
been inconsistent with the interests of the 
states of Europe. The articles in these 
treaties must have been all gone over, if 
any of them were noticed; in the course 
of which a thousand explanations would 
become necessary, and which might have 
made the negctiation in many respects 
appear to some idle and ridiculous. But 
there were other considerations which, 
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he hoped, would operate on those who 
may have the future conduct of the affairs 
of India; and they related to other powers, 
as well as to the French and ourselves in 
India; we were not to consider merely 
our own concerns and those of France in 
India. He stated it as a solid ground of 
consideration for the East India company, 
to regulate, not only the trade of the 
French, but to look to the regulation of 
other subjects, to have an eye upon other 
commercial connexions. But it might be 
said, Why not stipulate these things in 
negotiation, and finally determine them 
by treaty? To which he would answer, 
It is much better as it is ; for at present we 
have the sovereignty of India: and he 
would ask, if it would be a wise course to 
exclude the government of this country 
from al] discretionary power to regulate the 
trade of India? If the French, or any 
other power, should claim the right of 
carrying their goods up the Ganges, or to 
do any other act, was it not sufficient that 
we had the power to prevent them? The 
French trade in India, the Dutch trade in 
India, and the trade of other powers in 
India, might go hand in hand, so that it 
was not detrimental to us; but if detri- 
mental to us, we had the power to stop it: 
and that was enough for our present pur- 
pose at least. He wanted this subject to 
be considered upon a large and compre- 
hensive scale, and not confined merely 
to ourselves and France. He did not 
mean to insinuate, that he was in posses- 
sion of the reasons which actuated his ma- 
Jesty’s servants upon this occasion, when 
they came tothe conclusion which was 
now before the public; but he fele himself 
entitled to state, that if they had done 
that which some gentlemen blamed them 
for not doing, they would have put it out 
of their own power to do their country 
much service; which they will now be 
enabled to render by consulting those who 
are best qualified to advise them, and that 
more especially on the atlairs of India. 
But, when he heard it said that France 
was hostile in its disposition towards the 
trade of this country, and was endeavour- 
ing to prevail on Holland, Spain, and 
other countries, to do all they could to 
discourage our trade, and to prohibit 
some of it in their dominions, he would 
ask, are they so? And if they be, is this 
the precise period in which you would 
make them a voluntary gift of commerce 
to India, when you are doubtful in what 
relation they choose to stand with you 
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with regard to other commercial con- 
nexions? ‘I own,” said he, “ this isa 
subject on which I feel deeply. I am the 
last man in the world to plead forthesystem 
of this country narrowing the trade of 
foreigners in India. My maxim has been 
to enlarge that trade, and that we might 
as well attempt to prohibit foreigners from 
buying our manufactures of Yorkshire or 
of Birmingham, as prohibit foreigners 
from trading with our territories in India. 
But I should guard against misconception. 
When I say we should not prevent the 
French, or any other nation, from ae 
with our territorial provinces in India, 
mean to say, that I am not afraid of them 
as merchants. Iam not unwilling to give 
them a boon as merchants, with a chance 
of reciprocity, and I ask no more; but I 
think rae not going too far, when I de- 
sire this country to guard against that 
which I know the French have endea- 
voured to make, and will endeavour to 
make, if they see any probability of its 
success—I mean an encroachment on 
bad sovereignty in India. This they 
ave done; and if an opportunity offers, 
this they will do under the pretence of 
pursuing trade. They will ask you civilly, 
to allow them to do a number of things for 
the purpose of carrying on trade, when 
their object will be to encroach upon your 
sovereignty. It was in this way that they 
formerly endeavoured to encroach upon 
your sovereignty in 1787, when they told 
us they could pot recover their debts 
without certain enlargement of power in 
India. We resisted that directly; and I 
hope this will be our conduct in future. 
The very first article insisted upon by lord 
Auckland in 1787 was, that nothing in the 
most distant degree touching our sove- 
reignty in India would, on any terms, be 
assented to on the part of this country. I 
trust his majesty’s government will stand 
upon the same ground as we did then; 
and if we do so, there will be no danger. 
Depart from that principle, and your so- 
vereignty will be first undermined, then at- 
tacked, and finally overthrown. But we have 
not before us any proof, that the French 
nation are bringing ferward any such 
claim as we here stated on their behalf. 
Will it not be time enough, when they do 
bring forward those claims, for govern- 
ment to resist them? But surely, when 
we agree that their claims are dangerous 
and cannot be admitted, it is singular to 
ursue this as a subject of declamation 
in the Houses of parliament. I say, this 
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ought not to be done; for we all know, 
that what passes in parliament, transpires ; 
and I cannot concur with those who wish 
to make the people of this country think 
the peace a bad one. _I certainly cannot 
give an approbation of all the articles of 
peace; but is it doing good to this coun- 
try to keep this question up, and to en- 
deavour to make the people dislike it ? 
Gentlemen complain of the pride and 
arrogance of France. Is this the way to 
make her less proud or arrogant? Cer. 
tainly not.”-—Mr. Dundas refuted the ob- 
servations of Dr. Laurence, on the sub- 
ject of the danger to us in the Eastern 
seas, and on the apprehension he ex- 
pone concerning the claims of the 

utch, and then concluded—* I have 
stated what appeared to me to be the true 
substantial rights and interests of this 
country on the subject of Indian affairs ; 
upon these rights and principles I desire 
to stand, and I have stated what course [ 
think this country ought to pursue, to 
preserve those rights entire. I am 
aware that by so stating them, and by so 
recommending the course to be pursued, 
I impose on the shoulders of his majesty’s 
government an awful and tremendous re- 
sponsibility ; for if you depart an iota from 
your sovereignty in India, and allow others 
to encroach on you, or any way todiminish 
the force of that paramount sovereignty, 
you will Jay the foundation of the over- 
throw of your power in India. If, being 
possessed of that mighty empire, and of 
the means to assert and vindicate your 
right, you allow others to injure it by any 
act of executive government, I shall not 
receive any apology for the ministers who 
shall suffer that tobe done under any 
pretence that the French had claimed 
these things before, or under any other 
pretence whatsoever, because you are 
now more than ever possessed of means 
to prevent it. I apprehend the learned 
gentleman is of the saine opinion; and I 
hope he will concur with me in saying, 
that ministers, if they allow our sove- 
reignty in India to be touched, willbe with- 
out an apology, and that thercfure he 
will be so good as to put his motion in his 
pocket.” 

The motion was supported by Mr. T. 
Grenville, opposed by lord Hawkes- 
bury, and finally negatived. 


Debate in the Lords on the Definitive 
Treaty of Peace.| Mayv13. Lord Gren- 
ville moved the order of the day for the 
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House to take into consideration the De- 
finitive Treaty of Peace. 

Earl Stanhope requested previously to 
say afew words. There were two grounds 
on which the order might be opposed; 
one by entering into a debate upon it, 
and the other by moving to discharge it. 
He should not move the reading of the 
order for the purpuse of postponing it. 
It had been stated, no matter where, that 
the definitive treaty ought never to have 
been entered into—that circumstances 
had taken place between the signing the 

reliminary and the definitive treaty, which 
1ad entirely changed the relative situation 
of the two countries as they stood at the 
time the preliminary treaty was signed. 
The argument was founded principally on 
Buonaparté’s having been appointed chief 
magistrate of the new Italian republic. 
By the argument it was inferred, that 
this was an act of dishonour on the part 
of the consul, and that as he had acted 
dishonourably in keeping the presidency 
of the new republic, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would hereafter act upon a 
different system; insinuating that, from 
the character of the man who was at the 
head of affairs in France, there was no 
reason to expect a continuance of the 
peace. He felt it his duty to combat such 
an argument. He maintained, that af- 
ter the battles of Marengo and Hohen- 
linden, and the subsequent treaty with 
Austria, the influence of France over 
Italy was complete; and whatever alter- 
rations had been since made, were 
mere matters of form, and not of 
substance. His reason for wishing the 
order of the day to be read was, not 
with a view to defer it, but that he might 
communicate that information to their 
lordships which he thought important, be- 
fore the subject was discussed. He should 
first move the reading of the 130th stand- 
ing order, forthe exclusion of strangers. 
It was not his desire to preclude the pub- 
lic from hearing the debate; but, be- 
fore the question was argued, he wished 
to submit some facts which he could not 
safely lay before their lordships without 
enforcing the order. 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw. 
The subject of the noble earl’s communi- 
cation was, we understand the improved 
construction of a Diving Boat in France; 
which was described to be navigated un- 
der water with so much skill and certainty, 
as to make it easy for them to blow up a 
first-rate man of war with only fifteen 
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pounds of powder. When strangers were 
re-admitted, 

Lord Grenville was speaking on the 
subject of the definitive treaty of peace. 
His lordship said, he should offer no 
apology for lane exerted his endeavours 
that their lordships might acquire pre- 
vious information upon the different points 
to which the definitive treaty ay Ree 
The necessity and, propriety of his con- 
duct were so firmly impressed on his mind, 
that he was surprised at any insinuation 
of irregularity. The fact was; that him- 
self and his noble friends had put the 
House in possession of arguments against 
the treaty, while those whose duty it was 
to have stated their reasons in its favour 
had not thought proper to defend it. The 
unfairness and irregularity, if any, was 
on the side of those who had reserved 
the detail of their arguments to a general 
debate, in which it was impossible to come 
to an issue on the various points con- 
nected with the subject. He was far from 
wishing to impute unfairness to any of 
their Jordships. They had considered 
that discussion should not precede deci- 
sion: he had thought that the best thing 
he could do was, to court repeated discus- 
sion previous to decisien. In this situa- 
tion the question was now submitted, and 
he rose to offer such a motion as resulted 
from the sentiments that he entertained. 
In doing this, the first argument with 
which he had to contend was one which 
had equally been resorted to in and out 
of the House. It was asked, what was 
the use of discussion now, when peace 
was concluded ? Was it wished to over- 
throw the treaty? If not, what benefit 
could arise from debating upon the sub- 
ject of it? He should be sorry to bring 
forward any motion, if he had it not in 
his power to meet such an argument. 
Whatever disadvantages might arise to 
the country from this unfortunate treaty, 
he would be one of the first to say, it 
was concluded by the power which had 
the right, by the constitution of the coun- 
try, to conclude it; and therefore, what- 
ever were its terms, parliament was bound 
to accede to it. It was ratified by his ma- 
jesty, and the great seal of the kingdom 
afhxed to it; consequently it was irrevo- 
cable; and not to carry it into effect 
would be to add dishonour to the loss 
occasioned by the treaty, and to impeach 
the national integrity. Thefirst proposition 
he should make to the House was,to declare 
to his majesty their opinion, that the public 
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faith was pledged to the observance of the 
peace ; that it was an obligation binding 
upon the country to maintain it inviolable. 
After such a declaration, what objection 
could possibly be urged against the dis- 
cussion of the terms of the treaty? What 
inconvenience could result from pointin 
out the injurious effects likely to proceed 
from them? Why was he not to be al- 
lowed to urge the House to fix a mark 
ope those impolitic and weak ministers 
who had negotiated such a treaty, and 
whose counsels had concluded it? It 
was not his wish to interrupt the treaty 
now that it was made ; but only to lay be- 
fore the House the dangerous tendency 
of its provisions, that future ministers 
might be warned against advising a mea- 
sure so disadvantageous to the country. 
The object of what he should state to 
their lordships was prospective—it was to 
ascertain. the situation in which the coun- 
try stood now the peace was settled, and 
its terms agreed to—it was to point out 
the state of danger in which the country 
wag involved by the treaty—not for the 
purpose of shunning the danger, but of 
exciting the country to adopt the real 
line of courage by preparing to meet it. 
Such was the view with which he had 
desired the attendance of their lordships 
this day. He should propose to them to 
lay before his majesty an address, expres- 
sive of their determination to preserve in- 
violate the treaty ; but, having done so, 
to represent to his majesty the state of 
the country, and the means of avoiding 
the danger which threatened it. This 
was what he conceived it was the duty 
of their lordships as legislators to perform ; 
and it should be his task to point out his 
reasons for doing so. For this purpose, it 
was necessary to advert to the arguments 
which had been advanced against the 
signed articles, and the events which 
ad taken place since. He had already 
stated to the House his objections to the 
sr paaeae! treaty : if the definitive treaty 
ad been conformable to the preliminary 
articles, and the relative situation of 
France and Spain had not altered by in- 
tervening circumstances, however he 
might have been disposed to have pro- 
tested against the definitive treaty, he 
should not have thought it necessary to 
have preposed to the House the adoption 
of any new measure; but he found that 
all the grounds of the pretensions on the 
part of France, as contained in the 
preliminary treaty, had not only been 
(VOL. XXXVL] 
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confirmed by the definitive treaty, but 
exceeded. The terms of the latter were 


therefore infinitely more prejudicial than 
the former. He could not avoid calling the 
attention of the House to what had been 
the arguments used against the prelimi- 
nary articles. It had been stated, that in 
all negotiations for peace there were two 
grounds or bases necessary to be adhered 
to: when after a long contest hetween 
two nations, the respective governments 
were considering how they might restore 
the blessings of peace and tranquillity, 
the basis on which the negotiation pro- 
ceeded was, either the status ante bellum, 
the actual situation in which the parties 
stood before the war, or the situation in 
which they stood at the time of the nego- 
tiation, which was called the uéz possidetts. 
Instead of the negotiators of the definitive 
treaty proceeding distinctly upon one of 
these grounds, they had applied both in 
the most prejudicial manner possible to 
this country. They had referred to the 
status ante bellum with regard to England, 
by giving up all she had taken during the 
war to France; and they had adopted the 
uti possidetis as to France, by leaving her 
in possession of all that she had acquired. 
It was obvious, that at the commencement 
of the negotiation eacli country was in 
possession of some advantage which ope- 
rated to the disadvantage of the other. It 
was to our disadvantage that France pos- 
sessed so much power on the continent ; 
and it was to the disadvantage of France 
that we, by the superior skill and valour 
of our navy, were possessed of the colo- 
nies of France and Spain. The arrange- 
ment to have been desired was, that we 
should have diminished the power of 
France upon the continent, in proportion 
to our sacrifices with respect to the colo- 
nies that we had taken. If France could 
not have been persuaded to that, then it 
was our duty to have extended our mari- 
time power, for the purposes of compel- 
ling her. As far as appeared by the 
treaty, ministers had made no attempt 
whatever to reduce the power of France 
on the continent, but had, by concessions 
abroad, given her the means of weakening 
our colonial strength. This was not act- 
ing upon the principle adopted by lord 
Chatham at the peace of 1763. That 
enlightened statesman had always con- 
sidered, that every preliminary treaty 
should be as definitive as possible. If the 
preliminary articles of 1763 were com- 
pared with the definitive, it would appear 
{ 2Y | ¢ 
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that there was scarcely any difference be- 
tween them; while the direct contrary 
was the case with regard to the present 
treaty. By the incapacity of the nego- 
tiators, they had left themselves to treat 
with France during the pendency of a 
naval armistice. The question before that 
armistice was, whether this country would 
suffer the fleets of France, which were 
blockaded in the mouths of their harbours, 
to stir out. But what occurred imme- 
diately after the preliminary treaty? In 
direct opposition to our entreaties and 
threats, France sent an armament to the 
West Indies, and imposed on this country 
the necessity of also sending to the West 
Indies a naval force more than double any 
that we had sent during the war. Thus 
the first-fruits of the peace was the neces- 
sity of keeping an armament of thirty-five 
sail of the line in the West Indies.—He 
would not enter into the pretence, on the 
part of France, for sending the expedition 
that she did send; nor would he discuss 
the question whether it would or would 
not be better for this country if St. Do- 
mingo was under the dominion of France. 
He should only observe, that, the more 
urgent and pressing were the wishes of 
Buonaparté to send that armament, the 
more ought it to have been the policy of 
the negotiators on the part of this country 
to have insisted, that the French fleet 
should not have sailed till the preliminary 
articles were converted into a definitive 
treaty, and until he had afforded a con- 
viction that he had no intention of ob- 
taining such a cession as he had since ob- 
tained in Italy.—Something had been said 
of the time and temper in which the peace 
had been made on the part of France, 
and that it afforded a proof that the per- 
son at the head of the French government 
had become a harmless, inoffensive neigh- 
bour, and wished to show how much he 
had been misrepresented, when it had 
been insinuated that there were no 
bounds to his ambition. He would leave 
it to any man to say, whether, if peace 
depended upon the disposition of the 
republic, we should enjoy it, even for the 
length of time the present debate would 
occupy. It was evident the definitive 
treaty contained eoncessions infinitely 
more important than the preliminary artt- 
cles; and it was no less true, that the 
conduct of the French government evinc- 
ed a design to exclude the commerce of 
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which Portugal had been placed by the 
definitive treaty, the House had been 
merely told that it was a pity it should be 
so; and, with regard to the prince of 
Orange, their lordships were informed by 
one of the servants of the crown, that he 
looked at the articles concerning that 
prince with regret. The indemnity to 
the prince of Orange was left in such a si- 
tuation by the treaty, that it depended 
entirely upon France whether he should 
ever be indemnified or not. As to the 
Cape of Good Hope, not a word had 
been said, whether it would be advantage- 
ous to have it a free port or not. W af 
after having stipulated that Malta should 
be independent, and that its independence 
should be guaranteed by one of the powers 
of Europe competent to its protection, 
was it placed under the guarantee of six 
powers, who never could be brought to 
agree upon the subject of it? How could 
Malta retain its independence? How 
was it possible that the expense of the 
garrison, stores, and charges of maintain- 
ing that fortress, could be provided by a 

ower to whom no revenues were left ? 
The expense of providing for Malta 
amounted to 130,000/. annually, while its 
revenues really applicable to that expendi- 
ture did not amount to more than 25,000/. 
The inference he drew from his statement 
was, that the election of the Grand Master 
must depend upon France, and that, in all 
probability, the whole island would shortly 
fall under the power of France.— He next 
adverted to an advantage given to the 
French with respect to the mutual cession 
of the colonies. It was stipulated, that 
the French inhabitants of Ceylon and 
Trinidad might retire from those islands, 
while nothing of the kind was admitted 
into the treaty with regard to the colo- 
nies that we ceded to France. His lord- 
ship contended, that by the non-renewal 
of the treaty of Utrecht this country had 
renounced the stipulation, that France 
should not acquire in Spanish America 
any privileges with reference to commerce 
that were not granted to England. It 
was needless to urge how much more im- 
portant such a stipulation would have 
been at the present moment than at the 
period of the treaty of Utrecht. By the 
treaty of 1783, we had ceded Goree and 
Senegal ; but at the same time the ces- 
sion was under a stipulation for the liberty 
of carrying on the gum trade; but now 


this country from the continent of Eu-|the cession had been confirmed without 


rope.—With respect to the situation in 


| 


the renewal of the stipulation. That it 
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was the intention of France to make war 
against our commerce, was evident from 
the circumstance of a decree having been 
issued by the government, forbidding the 
right of trading on the coast of that part 
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country should have retained the sove- 
reignty of the Cape. In order to be able 
to bring home our commercial fleets from 
India, or to send out troops, it would be 
always necessary to send a convey, and 


of Africa. He should be glad if the sug- | then we should be insecure. In time of 


gestions he had stated could be repelled. 
If their lordships could be satisfied that 
the definitive treaty would not prejudice 
the rights of this country, then, if he 
could not approve of it, he should be 
apes | to admit, that, the preliminary arti- 
cles having been approved! by parliament, 
it was bound to sanction the definitive 
treaty.—It had been acknowledged that 
the possession of Italy by France would 
justify a recurrence to a state of war— 
this was not his own argument, but the 
admissien of the secretary of state. He 
now entreated the attention of the House 
to the situation in which the country stood 
at the time of the commencement of the 
negotiation. It was in a state of war, 
but under circumstances calculated as 
much as possible to alleviate its inconve- 
niences. We had acquired the possession 
of colonies to an immense extent, which 
were valuable, not only from their military 
situation, but from their affording the 
means of carrying on the war itself, The 
produce of the West Indies had been 
2,000,000/. annually, from which a very 
considerable revenue had arisen. This 
resource was lost. We had by our naval 
power obtained such a preference, that 
the fleets of France could not stir; now 
they had been suffered to proceed to the 
West Indies ; and we were compelled to 
send an expensive armament to watch 
them. We were also in possession of re- 
sources sufficient to have enabled us to 
have carried on the war till we had ob- 
tained just, adequate, and reasonable con- 
ditions of peace. Had we availed our- 
selves of them? No; we had left to 
France the whole preponderating power 
of the continent, and had confirmed her 
in the possession of Italy. We had also 
added to France possessions of consider- 
able importance in India, but had omitted 
to stipulate that they should not be forti- 
fied. We had given up to Holland the 
town and port of Cochin; a situation 
which the French would avail themselves 
of for the purpose of intrigue—one in 
which we should have most to apprehend 
from the attempts of France, and be least 
able to counteract them. His lordship 
maintained, that it was necessary, for the 
safety of our Indian possessions, that this 


war, how was a single regiment to be 
sent? It was true, that troops.might be 
sent directly from Great Britain to India, 
without poucung at the Brazils or the 
Cape; but in such case they would not be 
fit for service for many months after they 
had landed. But the advantages we pos- 
sessed in the sovereignty of the Cape was 
this—When the war broke out in the 
Mysore with Tippoo Sultan, we sent a 
corvette to the Cape, whence a force of 
fresh troops were dispatched fit for imme- 
diate service, landed, marched up the 
country, and were present at the sicge of 
Seringapatam. It was not, he believed, 
too much to say, that, by ceding the Cape 
to Holland, we had, in point of fact, 
ceded it to the power of France. In the 
West Indies we had restored to France 
Martinique and Tobago, and had facili- 
tated the means of recovering St. Domin- 
go. She was besides in possession of 
Louisiana, and the fruitful country of 
Florida; for it was a circumstance too 
plain to admit of a doubt, that Spain 
never could keep Florida while France 
had possession of Louisiana. In addition 
to these advantages she had the means 
of entering Mexico at any time.—Such 
was the comparative situation of France 
and England in the East and West In- 
dies and America. How did we stand 
with respect to the Mediterranean, the 
next seat of our naval interest? Our 
naval superiority in the Mediterranean 
was most important; but his majesty’s 
ministers had placed the country in such 
a situation, that he defied any one to tell 
him how a single ship could be sent to the 
Mediterranean. By this policy they had 
dispossessed the country of Majorca, Mi- 
norca, and even the Island of Elba, which 
could only be useful to France for the 
purpose of excluding us from Leghorn. 
We were thus destitute of the means of 
maintaining any fleetin the Mediterranean. 
His majesty’s ministers had put it out of 
the power of the king of Sardinia to open 
his ports to an English fleet. It was ow- 
ing to the assistance afforded by the king 
of Naples and Sicily, that lord Nelson 
had been able to refit that fleet which had 
effected the overthrow of the French ar- 
mament at Abqukir, and disappointed the 
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gigantic ambition of France. What was 
the return the English government had 
made to him for his assistance? It had 
procured a stipulation, that France should 
evacuate his dominions, but had not pro- 
vided that she should not return whenever 

she thought proper. The inevitable con- 
sequence of such policy would be, that 
France would obtain the possession of 
Naples, and in the end we should find 
ourselves excluded by France from the 
whole commerce of the Levant. Every 
object of importance obtained by the 
valour of our navy had been surrendered 
by the counsels of those ministers who had 
made them pass into the hands of France. 
—Now to address,their lordships on the 
subject of the defence made to these 
various charges—the defence rested on 
the ground of an imperious necessity for 
peace. In this defence, the noble lord 
who had advanced it was at least consis- 
tent, because he had uniformly maintained, 
that the country was not in a condition to 
strain every resource to carry on the war; 
but his majesty’s mfnisters denicd the 
existence of any such necessity. If it 
was true, that the country was under cir- 
cumstances of imperious necessity, it was 
not astonishing that the definitive treaty 
should have been agreed to; but what 
security had we that France would suffer 
us to recover from that state of necessity 
to which she had reduced us? Such a 
plea on our part would only furnish a 
pretence for going on from sacrifice to 
sacrifice, from loss to disgrace, till at last 
we had nothing to contend for. It was 
to prevent this that he had brought for- 
ward the present motion, from which he 
was persuaded every advantage would be 
derived. It would have the effect of de- 
claring to the public and to the enemy, 
that the country was not reduced to the 
necessity of making a disgraceful peace. 
n fact, such an argument as that founded 
upon necessity could not be raised by any 
country that was not prepared to receive 
the yoke of a conqueror. The question 
was, whether the advantages of the peace 
were greater than the diadeaatiee of 
the war? If it was expedient to have 
made this peace, it must have been so 
from the consideration that some advan- 
tage was obtained by it. The advantages 
might possibly be said to have proceeded 
from the extension of our commerce; 
or from enabling the country to adopt a 
system of economy ; or from our having 
obtained some security for the continu- 
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ance of peace. He should consider these 
points separately. With respect to our 
commerce, the peace must evidently have 
operated to the diminution of it. In sup- 
port of this proposition, he referred to 
many observations respecting the acqui- 
sition of commercial power by France 
under the definitive treaty. Upon the 
question of economy, he contended, that 
in order to be able to husband our reve- 
nue, it was necessary that we should be 
able to protect it. With this view, he re- 
commended government to keep a large 
naval and military establishment in a con- 
stant state of discipline. With regard to 
any naval establishment in the Mediterra- 
nean, ministers by their conduct had ren- 
dered it impossible to send a fleet there. 
It was with peculiar satisfaction he under- 
stood it was the intention of government 
to adopt the necessary measures of having 
a large channel fleet ready for actual ser- 
vice at forty-eight hours notice. With 
respect to security having been obtained 
for not going to war again, he could as- 
sure the House that no man wished more 
than himself that such might be the case. 
If it was not so, this country would have 
to commence a new war under every cir- 
cumstance of disadvantage. If atthe end 
of three campaigns we recovered what we 
had given up by the treaty, he should think 
we had made a most glorious war. Such 
was the situation in which the country 
stood; and he flattered himself that the 
House would concur with him in the pro- 
pricty of considering how we might best 
resist the danger that threatened us. He 
feared the spirit of the country would be 
broken, unless its councils were directed - 
by abler men. He had deemed it neces- 
sary to desire the House to carry a decla- 
ration to the foot of the throne, containing 
a resolution, that the House was ready to 
attend to every practicable economy cal- 
culated to enable this country to resist 
every future attempt on the part of the 
enemy ; but that, in order to do so, it 
would be necessary to have a scale of de- 
fence sufficient to meet the danger.—The 
noble lord next adverted to the question 
of the right of the British flag in the na- 
vigation of the Eastern seas, and the 
claims of France and Holland to carry on 
a free and independent trade. He ob- 
served, that although this country might 
be disposed to treat such claims as ridi- 
culous, Holland and France might not do 
so. If it should be necessary to maintain 
a war in India for the sovercignty of the 
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territory, he should consider euch war as 
just and necessary ; but the question was, 
whether France and Holland would enter- 
tain the same opinion? Perhaps the very 
ship that carried out the orders to give up 
the factories to the French, might bring 
back an account of actual hostilities. He 
deprecated the consequences of a war in 
India, particularly at a time when the 
East India directors had stated that the 
company was too poor to instruct their 
own servants in the rudiments of their 
business. The noble lord again adverted 
to the impolicy of suffering the treaties to 
expire, recapitulated his arguments, and 
expressed his intention of introducing into 
the Address a hope that no time might be 
lost in settling, by amicable adjustment, 
those points which had not been arranged 
by the definitive treaty. He concluded 
by moving, 

«« That an humble Address be presented 
tohis majesty, to assure his majesty, that 
we have taken into our most serious con- 
sideration the treaty of peace, which his 
majesty has been graciously pleased to 
communicate to this House: 

« That we acknowledge, with all hu- 
mility and submission, his majesty’s 
undoubted prerogative of peace and war ; 
and that we shall consider it to be our 
first duty, as far as may depend on us, to 
maintain inviolate the public faith, as it is 
pledged by this treaty, and to assist his 
majesty in performing, with uprightness 
and punctuality, those engagements into 
which his majesty has been advised to 
enter. 

‘But that we cannot conceal the 
painful apprehensions with which we con- 
sider the result of those engagements, nor 
can we forbear to offer to his majesty our 
humble and dutiful advice for the adop- 
tion of such measures as can alone, in our 
opinion, under the blessing of Providence, 
avert from us the dangers with which we 
are now surrounded : 

‘¢ That it is impossible for us to have 
seen, without the utmost anxiety and 
alarm, all the unexampled circumstances 
which have attended the final conclusion 
of the present peace :—The extensive and 
Important sacrifices, which, without any 
Corresponding concession, this treaty has 
added to those already made on our part 
by the preliminary articles:—the un- 
Jooked-for and immense accessions of 
territory, influence, and power, which it 
has tacitly confirmed to’ France:—the 
numerous subjects of clashing interest, 
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and unavoidable dispute which it has left 
entirely unadjusted ;—and, above all, those 
continued and systematic projects of ag- 
grandizement, of which, in the very mo- 
ment of peace, we have seen, unhappily, 
such undeniable and convincing evi- 
dence: 

“ That, by relinquishing so many 
sources of prosperity in peace, and so 
many bulwarks of defence in war, and, by 
renouncing, at the same time, the advan- 
tage and security always hitherto derived 
from the accustomed renewal of former 
treaties, the British government has im- 
posed on itself a greater necessity than 
has ever ‘before existed for measures of ins 
creased precaution, and for determinations 
of unshaken constancy: 

‘© That we therefore rely on_ his 
majesty’s paternal wisdom, for a watchful 
and unremitted attention to the situa- 
tion and future conduct of the power 
with whom we have negociated ; and we 
think it necessary more especially to as- 
sure his majesty, of our ready and firm 
support in that determination, which, we 
trust, his majesty will henccforward -pur- 
sue, of resisting every fresh encroache 
ment, of whatever nature, which shall 
be attempted in the maritime, commercial, 
or colonial rights and interests of the 
British empire : 

‘¢ This our solemn declaration must, as 
we believe, materially conduce to pre- 
vent the necessity which it is calculated 
to meet: and we trust that his majesty 
will also approve of our desire to support 
it by a scale of naval and military defence, 
adequate to the extent of our danger, and 
to the importance of the interests which 
we have to maintain : j 

‘©The anxiety which we feel im 
this respect, is the necessary conse- 
quence of our sincere wish for the 
permanence of the public esau 
which his majesty has now re-established : 
And it is for the same important purpose, 
that we also most earnestly recommend 
to his majesty’s wisdom the pressing ne- 
cessity of arranging, by immediate and 
amicable discussion, those points of essen- 
tial interest which had been adjusted by 
former treaties, but for which no provi- 
sion has been made in this negotiation : 

‘¢ These counsels we submit to his ma- 
jesty with confidence, in the present awful 
crisis of public affairs, Pie ared to meet 
with firmness all the difficulties and dan- 
gers of our present situation, but desirous, 
above all things, to:promote the stability 
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and security of real peace; the object 
which it has been his majesty’s benevolent 
desire, by such extensive sacrifices, to 
ensure to his loyal and affectionate 
people.” 

The Duke of Norfolk said, he differed 
very much from the noble lord who had 
preceded him. He approved highly of 
that exercise of the royal authority by 
which the late ministers were dismissed 
frem power. They had involved this 
country in all the calamities which 
she had for years experienced, and there- 
fore deserved all the disgrace which 
had been inflicted on them. With 
regard to the peace, he gave it his 
hearty approbation, as likely to produce 
all the blessings which could be expected 
from such a happy event. It did not 
meet with his concurrence because he 
thought it unexceptionable, but because 
he believed that any peace would be much 
more beneficial to mankind than the con- 
tinuance of such a war. Our fleets and 
armies had certainly by their glorious 
achievements, raised the national charac- 
ter—great and alieg as it was in his- 
tory—far beyond what the warmest patriot 
could have expected. But, with all that 
splendor of achievement, he preferred 
peace, as more conducive to the true in- 
terest and happiness of mankind. The 
noble peer who had made the motion now 
before their lordships, had indicated feel- 
ings of umbrage, if not of hostility, to the 
nation with whom we had lately concluded 
peace. Whatever the noble lords senti- 
ments were, he for one, wished it to be 
understood, that, for the preservation of 
that peace which we had so lately accom- 
plished, we ought to cultivate every mode 
of conciliation and friendship. The ideas, 
however, which had now been suggested, 
were indicative of the determination of 
the ex-ministers, should they ever return 
to power. Instead of confirming - this 
peace with the drawn sword against the 
nation with whom we were lately at war 
—we ought to use every effort to remove 
all doubt, on their part, as to our sincerity. 
The peace had now been concluded, the 
national faith plighted; and he hoped 
never to witness a violation of the treaty, 
however disadvantageous it might be con- 
sidered by many noble peers, whose opi- 
nions were opposite to those of the pre- 
sent administration. He was no friend to 
the measures of those in power, but he 
was a sincere friend to peace. To remove 
all jealousy and fear on the part of France, 
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he would therefore earnestly recommend 
some motion in approbation of the peace. 
The noble duke, by way of amendment 
to the Address, moved to leave out all 
after the first two paragraphs, which went 
to acquaint his majesty of their having 
taken the definitive treaty into considera- 
tion, and their resolution to aid him in 
carrying it into effect. 

Lord Pelham endeavoured to remove 
the objections which had been advanced 
by lord Grenville, who had, he said, in a 
very elaborate speech, attempted to 
excite sentiments adverse, not only to the 
isha peace, but apparently to every 

ind of peace whatever. The prelimina- 
ries were not, in his opinion, so very 
different from the definitive treaty: the 
spirit, if not the letter, was preserved ; 
and, as our national faith was pledged, he 
conceived that no man who was hostile to 
peace, could be friendly to the interests 
of the country. The noble lord seemed 
to be instigated by such a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the peace, as if he were re- 
solved, that there should be no peace 
at all. With regard to the little island of 
Elba, he conceived it unworthy of con- 
test, and therefore would not detain their 
lordships by a long disquisition on that 
subject. As to Malta, it was to be 
restored to the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and its independence and per- 
petual neutrality acknowledged, under the 
guarantee of Great Britain, France, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Spain, and Prussia. Suchan 
arrangement was perfectly consonant to 
the wishes of those who were highly es- 
teemed for their intelligence and patriotism. . 
Perhaps it would have been more agree- 
able to the policy of some, if Russia 
had taken possession of Malta; and why 
at one time such an arrangement had been 
postponed or neglected, was best known 
to the emperor, who had, in the settlement 
of differences, conducted himself in the 
most liberal manner. Many were of opi- 
nion, that his becoming one of the gua- 
rantees was a greater security for the in- 
dependence of the Maltese, and conse- 
quently the peace of Europe, than the 
adoption of the other arrangement men- 
tioned. Our possessions in the East and 
West Indies were much strengthened by 
the acquisitions which we had attained 
from the peace ; and whatever apprehen- 
sions certain noble lords might entertain 
for the safety of our settlements in the 
East, when contemplating even the sup- 
posed ambitious views of the French go- 
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vernment, he dismissed all such idle fears 
at once from his mind, as unworthy of 
seriousreflection. Our sovereignty in the 
‘East was acknowledged and confirmed by 
various treaties, and therefore any appre- 
hensions on that head were nugatory in 
the extreme. With regard to the state 
‘of the prince of Orange, his claims had by 
no means been abandoned ; but it ought 
to be recollected, that, however powerful 
his claims were on our generosity as an 
old and faithful ally, he could not now be 
considered as a sovereign; and therefore 
an indemnity for the losses which he had 
sustained could not be recommended on 
such a principle of compensation. For 
the possessions which he had held inde- 
pendently of the States, he would certainly 
receive an adequate compensation from 
those who had the control of public affairs 
in Holland. Ministers were, therefore, 
not to blame when the claims of the house 
of Orange were called in question. They 
had acted with every attention to the 
rights of that prince, who had so faithfully 
conducted himself for the interests of this 
country, and that of our allies. Great 
jealousies and fears had been expressed 
on the subject of our commercial in- 
terests, as if we could, on the termina- 
tion of hostilities, expect that the same 
extent of commerce would remain to us, 
which we enjoyed, by the gallantry of our 
seamen during the war. His lordship 
again earnestly recommended, that no 
ideas of a hostile nature to France should 
be circulated as if sanctioned by the Bri- 
tish government, which was zealously re- 
solved to use its best exertions for the 
cultivation of peace and friendship be- 
tween the two countries. Every measure 
adopted by government on such an im- 
portant subject, certainly challenged the 
investigation of any noble peer; but he 
could not help remarking, that the noble 
lord who now appeared in opposition to 
the peace might have chosen another time 
equally well adapted for his purpose.— 
Lord Pelham, before he sat een, inti- 
mated his intention of submitting to their 
lordships, as soon as the receding motion 
and amendment were disposed of, ano- 
ther motion for an address to ‘his ma- 
jesty, approving of the definitive treaty 
now under discussion. 

Lord Mulgrave said, he should support 
the motion of the last noble peer when- 
ever he brought it forward. On this oc- 
casion, he had no hesitation to differ 


- from his noble friend (lord Grenville), 
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because he was conscious that in so doing 
he was discharging his duty to his coun- 
try. His noble friend had dwelt much 
in condemnation of the arrangement 
for Malta. He, however, thought that 
every candid man would acknowledge the 
error of the noble peer, who had given the 
most unqualified reprobation of the peace. 
Malta, luckily for the interest and happi- 
ness of Europe, was to be restored to t 
Maltese, who were best able, under the 
guarantee of the powers mentioned, to 
govern that island. He could not con- 
ceive any solid ground for entertaining 
suspicions of the sincerity of France, so 
far as related to the fulfilment of the 
treaty; neither was he in the least 
alarmed at the supposed inordinate ambi- 
tion of Buonaparté. He wished it to be 
fully understood by France, that neither 
the British government nor British people 
had the most remote intentions of violating 
the national faith so solemnly pledged. 
He saw vo needless sacrifices which we 
had made for the attainment of Peace. It 
could not, by any reasonable man, be sup- 
posed, that on the return of that desirable 
event, we were not to make some sacri- 
fice as an inducement for France to a 

to terms of pacification. Notwithstand- 
ing all the sacrifices which we had made, 
there’still remained to us great advantages, 
both in the East and West Indies, by the 
acquisition of Ceylon and Trinidad; but 
he confessed, that he could not contem- 
plate the state of St. Domingo without 
serious apprehensions of danger to our 
settlements in the West Indies. It was 
evident, that whether Buonaparté subdued 
Touissaint, or formed a treaty of friendship 
with him, or whether Touissaint expelled 
the French from that island, the result 
would be the same to the British interests 
in the West Indies. It was also as evi- 
dent, that a very numerous and powerful 
black army would be retained for the 
emergencies of the state. An army of 
Europeans would not be able to encounter 
the dangers and difficulties incident to 
such a station as St. Domingo. The con- 
sequence would be, that necessity would 
oblige us to keep up a military establish- 
ment, able to cope with that of France or 
Touissaint. As to the resources of this 
country, they were capable of answering 
every emergency of the state, even on the 
renewal of a war equally bloody with that 
which had now terminated. But our es- 
tablishments ought to be in proportion to 
our resources ; as we could not, perhaps, 
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render our resources, immense as they 
were, adequate to prodigal establishments. 
He earnestly recommended that we should 
embrace every opportunity of cultivating 
a permanent peace with France. 

Lord Auckland said, that the definitive 
articles on the table formed the closing 
scene of a war, into which, as he had 
often asserted,not from conjecture norfrom 
argument, but from a positive knowledge 
of the fact, we were unavoidably forced. 
We were forced into it not merely for the 
preservation of other allied states; not 
merely for the support of those principles 
of civil and religious order which are es- 
sential to the well-being of mankind, but 
for the defence of our own constitution, 
and for our independence and existence 
as a free nation.. The struggle had been 
long and most severe; he could, however, 
look back to the whole course and con- 
duct of it with fair national pride. With 
respect to dominion, we had lost nothing, 
and had finally made and secured to our- 
selves acquisitions of great importance. 
With respect to national character, it 
might be said, without vaunting, that 
our navy and armies had beea raised to a 
pitch o glory unexampled in all the his- 
tories of mankind. And lastly, our great 
pbject had been attained in the entire 
preservation of that constitution, and of 
those blessings resulting from the best of all 
governments, which our enemies, forcign 
and domestic, had attempted to destroy. 
Under this impression of the war, and of 
its consequences, he felt more disposed to 
consider.the means of maintaining our 
actual pre-eminence among nations, than 
to examine, rigidly and repiningly, whe- 
ther the terms of peace were such as in 
the course of the war he might have wish- 
ed and expected. Whatever opinions, 
therefore, he might have avowed respect- 
ing the wise and just policy of declining 
all pacification till we had reduced the 
enormous and growing power of France, 
and had restored independence to the 
continental states ;—whatever he might 
have thoughit, even since the epoch of the 
preliminaries, as to the eae of 
continuing our exertions till we had ob- 
tained for ourselves at least, a solid and 
unequivocal security ;—whatever hemight 
now think, if he were to balance the ex- 

ce, pressure and distresses of a pro- 
onged war, against the distrusts, agita- 
tions, and dangers of an insecure pacifi- 
cation—he nevertheless saw and at iow: 
ledged the general wish and impatience 
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of his countrymen to withdraw themselves 
from a state of war, and to make the best 
peace that relative circumstances would 
allow. How that general wish had arisen 
was a question which he would not at 
present investigate. He respected the 
pete opinion; and the definitive treaty 

ving been signed and ratified, ought to 


be executed with that scrupulous honour 


and good faith, which were, in peace as 
well as in war, the best and proudest 
distinctions of our national character.— 
It was now become his duty, as a peer of 
parliament, to quit all asperity of ex- 
Borie in regard to the people who were 
ately our enemies; to promote concilia- 
tion; and to remove all probable causes 
of misunderstanding. With these views 
he had called their lordships’ attention to 
the effects and consequences of the. non- 
renewal of a Jong list of treaties, which 
it had been the practice of more than a 
century to renew; and more especiall 

to the separate consideration, whether it 
was desirable to renew the treaty of 
1787, respecting the exercise and con- 
duct of the French commerce in the 
East Indies. He had looked into the 
works of all the first publicists on these 
subjects, and had corrected himself in a 
mistake still prevalent in the minds of 
many, who state, in an unqualified sense, 
that all treaties between nations are an- 
nulled by war, and must be specially re- 
newed if meant to be in force on the 
return of peace. It is true, that treaties, 
in the nature of compacts or concessions, 
the enjoyment of which has been inter- 
rupted by the war, and has not been re- 
newed at the pacification, are rendered 
null by the war. But compacts not in- 
terrupted by the course and effect of hos- 
tilities, such as the regulated exercise of 
a fishery on the respective coasts of tlie 
belligerent powers; the stipulated right 
of cutting wood in a particular district ; 
or possessing rights of territory hereto- 
fore ceded by treaty, are certainly not 
destroyed or injured by the war. Onthe 
other hand, there are cases in which trea- 
ties may be dissolved without any specific 
breach, and without any war between the 
parties. He would, suppose that we had 
not made war against Holland on her 
entire revolution and change of constitu- 
tion and system ; still our antecedent trea- 
ties with her would have been dissolved, 
by her incapacity to maintain the relations 
to which those treatics were meant to 
apply. And, therefore, it is stated by 
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Vattel and other writers, that treaties 
cease whenever an essential alteration 
takes place in either of the contracting 
parties. And this doctrine will apply to 
our late treaties with Savoy, Swisserland, 
and other countries, which are temporary 
victims to the French revolution.—He 
would now state certain inferences to be 
drawn from these general positions, after 
observing that in the definitive articles, 
there is not any provision, direct or in- 
direct, for the renewal of treaties which 
had subsisted before the war. And he 
would more especially advert to certain 
pone which had been urged by other no- 

le lords, beyond what he conceived to be 
warranted by sound reason or by the law 
of nations. And first, with respect to 
Holland :—It is not true that our non- 
renewal of the Dutch treatics will liberate 
the ships and vessels of that republic from 
the ancient practice of striking their flag 
to British ships of war in the British seas. 
That practice did not depend on the 
treaty of 1784, nor even on the treaty of 
Breda, in 1667. Those treaties were 
ai recognitions of an existing right, 
and the treaty of 1667 expressly stated, 
that **the Dutch flag shall be struck in 
such manner as the same hath been for- 
merly observed in any time whatsoever.” 
The same remark would be found applica: 
ble tothe sixth article of the treaty of 


1784, by which “ the States General pro-: 


mised not to obstruct the navigation of 
the British subjects in the Eastern seas.” 
That article was no compact or grant; it 
was only an acknowledgment of a pre- 
existing and undoubted right; and was 
merely meant as a notice to our mer- 
chants, that they would not be disturbed 
im the exercise of their right.—Next with 
respect to Spain. He acknowledged that 
our commercial treaties with that country 
are lost and gone; but it is equally cer- 
tain that those treaties had ceased to be 
executed long before the war; and he 
could add, from personal experience, 
that we had acquiesced in their being dis- 
regarded by the Spanish government. 
As to the cession to France of the Spanish 
part of St. Domingo, and of Louisiana, 
he had seen it with concern; but he saw 
also thatit could not have been prevented or 
remedied by a renewal of former treaties ; 
for the cession, in both instances, had 
taken place when the eighth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht had been rendered null 
by the war, and before it could be revived 
by any article in the pacification. It had 
(VOL. XXXVI. ] 
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been asserted by some noble lords, thats 
by the non-renewal of treaties, and the 
consequent loss of the treaty of 1786, 
our right to cut logwood might be brought 
into doubt and dispute. Those noble lords 
ought to have drawn a contrary inference. 
He had already stated the incontroverti« 
ble principle, that treaties or compacts, 
the exercise of which are not interrupted 
by the course of the war, remain in 
full effect on the return of peace. Our 
privileges in the bay of Honduras had 
been given in lieu of ancient and acknow- 
Jedged rights in the bay of Campeachy. 
Those: privileges having been enjoyed 
without disturbance, during the war, aré 
confirmed and established.—Lastly, with 
respect to France. The non-renewal of 
the commercial treaty of 1786 naturally 
presented itself to his observation. His 
parental affections, however, did not ex- 
tend tohis treatics; they did not influence 
him so far as to make him regret the loss 
of the treaty alluded to. It had already 
passed through its limited period, and 
had no claim to a renewal, unless our ne- 
gociator at Amiens could have persuaded 
the French government that the French 
manufacturers are able, in1802, to resume 
the competition to which they found them- 
selves unequal in 1786, under the tariffe 
then settled. On our part also, it would 
have been necessary to reduce the wine 
duties to the specified amount at which 
they were fixed by the treaty of 1786; 
we must consequently have sacrificed the 
duties import during the war, which 
produce above a million sterling. He 
could not, however, quit this part of the 
discussion, withour expressing his surprise, 
that any statesman can consider commer- 
cial treaties as of small importance to — 
commerce. He believed himself to be 
fully aware of the great effects of capital, 
of energy, and of enterprise, but he 
knew, at the same time, that commercial 
treaties are most beneficial to trade, by 
regulating the terms of competition, by 
giving personal protection, and by other 
collateral advantages and encouragements. 
In support of these opinions, he would 
confidently appeal to the martufacturers 
of Birmingham, Staffordshire, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Paisley, who well re- 
collect the benefits derived, during six 
years, from the French commercial treaty. 
—Thus far he had spoken only of certain 
detached interests as affected by the non 
renewal of treaties. It had, however, 
been observed, that the great and veneras 
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ble mass of treaties, which had so long 
constituted the title-deeds of so many 
states and empires, is utterly lost and 

one. Unhappily this assertion is true. 

he most important acts of diplomacy, 
accomplished by the most enlightened of 
our ancestors, during a period of two 
centuries, are now left to moulder in dust, 
or to be drawn forth only for the curiosity 
and researches of historians. But this 
event, deplorable as it may be, Is not 
caused by an omission in the definitive 
articles, but by the fate of war, by the 
existing circumstances of nations by the 
inscrutable decisions of Providence. The 
customary stipulation for the renewal of 
treaties had ceased to be applicable to the 
new order of things on the continent of 
Europe. It would be fastidious and 
fatiguing to their lordships to enter into a 
detailed examination of the treaties pro- 
posed to be provided by the project deli- 
vered at Lisle; but one example might 
serve, and he would entreat their lord- 
ships to refer to the treaty of peace con- 
cluded at Utrecht. In that treaty, as in 
all others, there are several articles for 
the purpose of replacing the contracting 
parties in all the relations of peace and 
amity. The other provisions are, a dis- 
claimer oa the part of France, of the 
Pretender’s family which is now extinct ; 
a renunciation of the king of Spain to 
the crown of France; a renunciation of 
the duke of Orleans to the crown of Spain; 
a stipulation for the demolition of Dun- 
kirk ; a promise of just and reasonable 
satisfaction to all the allies of Great Bri- 
tain; an article for the freedom of the 
city of Dantzig, now annexed to the 
Prussian dominion ; and the treaty closes 
with the accession of the grand duke of 
Tuscany, the duke of Savoy, and the duke 
of Parma; all which powers are now 
either absorbed in revolutionary arrange- 
ments, or swallowed up by France. The 
treaties of Ryswick in 1697, of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, of Paris in 1763, and 
of Versailles in 1783, would be found 
ee irreconcileable to the present state 
of things. And surely the French pleni- 
potentiaries at Lisle had the best of the 
argument with lord Malmesbury, when 
they objected to the renewal of treaties 
as irrelevant, contradictory to existing 
circumstances, and calculated only to 
create difficulties and confusion. In say- 
ing this. he desired at the same time to 
render both to lord Malmesbury and to the 
noble lord who had instructed him, that 
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tribute of admiration and of gratitude, 
which is due to distinguished and superior 
talents, honourably exerted in a crisis 
most essential to the best interests of the 
British empire.—He now came ta the con- 
sideration which had principally induced 
him to enter into the present discussion. 
It had been stated to their lordships, from 
great and respectable authorities, that 
out rights and interests in India might be 
affected by the non-renewal of the con- 
vention of 1787. Being convinced that 
this apprehension was groundless, and 
feeling at the same time that a misconcep- 
tion of the subject might convulse the 
most valuable and most essential of our 
ossessions, he had long been desirous ta 
ay before their lordships some facts and 
reasonings, of which he had an immediate 
and personal knowledge, and which he 
trusted must give full satisfaction to every 
unprejudiced mind. He found it impossible 
to add strength tothe unequivocal and for- 
cible language in which the noble lords op- 
posite to him had asserted our sovereignty 
in India. That sovereignty had ae 
acquired and established in a war forced 
upon us by the unjust and violent 
aggression of Serajah Dowlah, at that 
time the effective sovereign of Bengal. 
It had been confirmed and extended by 
subsequent grants, conquests, and treaties. 
It had been recognized by all the powers 
of Europe and of India, who have accept- 
ed and enjoyed privileges from us in our. 
character of sovereigns. In that charac- 
ter we have maintained a uniform and 
decided, and undisturbed possession dur- 
ing forty years; and few of their lord- 
ships could produce a better title to. their 
private estates. We support this right of 
sovereignty by a powerful and adequate 
force. Thus, then, we stand circum. 
stanced with every advantage of conquest, 
grants, acknowledgement, long possession, 
and power. ‘* True,’’ say the noble lords, 
‘‘ but you are confounding the right with 
claims which controvert that right; you 
confound it with claims which the French 
East India Company heretofore asserted, 
which your convention of 1787 had quieted, 
but which will now be awakened, and re- 
vive. Here you plead to an audience 
already convinced ; the question is whe- 
ther France will be convinced.” To such 
insinuations he could only reply, that. 
France must be convinced, unless she 
meant to seek an unprincipled and extra- 
vagant ground of quarrel. France is 
bound by the law of nations both in India 
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and elsewhere: by that law she must re- 
turn to the situation recognised and esta- 
blished before the war, and not derogated 
from by the treaty of pacification. Their 
lordships would recollect, that by the 13th 
article of the treaty of Paris, in 1783, the 
king engaged to take such measures as 
should be in his power for securing to the 
subjects of France in India, a safe, free, 
and independent trade, such as was car- 
ried on by the French East India Com- 
pany, whether they exercised it individu- 
ally or united ina company. Before any 
adjustment could be made in Europe in 
consequence of that article, the servants 
of the French Company thought proper 
to set up various obsolete and obnoxious 
claims. They refused even ta submit to 
the search of their ships im going up the 
Ganges ; and one of their vessels, a sloop 
of war, was driven a shore, and sunk by 
our cannon, with the loss of one of her 
crew. These disagreements and thcir 
consequences were reported early in 1786 
to the French ministers, when he (lord 
spaieatt | was in habits of daily inter- 
course with them on other subjects. In 
the mean time colonel Cathcart (an officer 
of the highest hopes, if his life had been 
eperes by Providence) was deputed b 
e Bengal government to the Frenc 
chief governor, the Vicomte de Souillac, 
at Mauritius. An adjusted reference of 
the points in dispute was entered into 
between them, and was brought by colo- 
nel Cathcart to Europe. That instrument 
was considered by the king’s government 
as utterly inadmissible, and he (lord A.) 
received instructions to disclaim it, and 
at the same time to open a negotiation 
explanatory of the commercial advantages 
and protection which his majesty would 
be disposed to give to the French subjects 
in the East Indies. His proceedings met 
with some interruption from the illness 
and death of that enlightened minister 
the comte de Vergennes, who in all their 
conferences had admitted the British 
sovereignty in India. But on the Ist of 
March 1787, he (lord A.) delivered to 
the comte de Montmorin a paper, enti- 
tled, « Explication Confidentielle,” which 
their lordships would be pleased to hear. 
fe proceeded to read it accordingly. ] 
he purport of that paper was, that the 
proposed cofvention must rest on the 
basis of the entire and undisputed sove- 
ens of Great Britain in India; and 
that France could be admitted to treat 
as having commercial interests only. In 
& 
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the subsequent arrangement of the arti- 
cles, he had refused to insert any stipula- 
tion as tothe duties to be paid in India 
by the French vessels, and also as to cer- 
tain points of interior jurisdiction; lest 
such admissions should seem to imply any 
derogation from our rights of sovereignty. 
And, for the same reason, he had mecif 
cally refused to give a small provision to 


the family of the man who had been un- 
fortunately killed by our cannon on board 
the French vessel in the Ganges; although 


such a provision had been stipulated in the 
agreement signed at the Mauritius. He 
thought it material to mention farther, 
that, previous to the signing the conven- 
tion, and with that explicit frankness 
which he had maintained through the 
whole negotiation, he commanicated to 
the French ministers a copy of the letter 
prepared by the Board of Control in 
England, and proposed to be sent with 
the convention to the supreme government 
in Bengal. That letter, the work of per- 
sons to whom their country has great and 
eternal obligations (Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas), stated unequivocally that we 
had considered the French subjects in 
India as having no existence there, but 
as inhabitants of factories for mere com- 
mercial purposes, and subject to all the 
restrictions and regulations which the 
excrcise of our sovereignty might impose. 
The convention thus originated, thus con- 
structed, and thus explained, was signed 
on the 30th August, 1787, and was after- 
wards ratified. And, from that period 
to the opening of the war, six ycars after- 
wards, it guided and governed without 
disturbance the whole course of the 
French commerce and French existence 
in India. What, then, must be the con- 
sequence of the non-renewal of a treaty 
so circumstanced, and of a relative situae 
tion so recognised and established, previ- 
ous to the commencement of the war? 
He could not hesitate to assert, that the 
consequence with respect to us would be 
a strengthening, if it were possible, of our 
exercise and right of empire. The con- 
sequence with respect to France would 
be, if we were disposcd to enforce it, the 
evident loss and implied renunciation of 
all the advantages and privileges which 
the convention of 1787 had given to her, 
He could not hesitate to add, that France 
retains no pussible claim in India beyond 
the peaceable possession of the factories 
restored to her, and such liberal protec- 


tion as may be granted by us to every 
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nation with which we are at peace.—He 
found it impossible to close this subject 
without referring to the marquis Wellesley, 
whose provident and energetic mind had 
done so much towards extending and 
strengthening our Indian empire. That 
noble person, who had made such gigantic 
strides in the paths of fair conquest and 
ef glory, would indeed be much asto- 
nished if he were told that, because our 
forty years sovereignty is not recited in 
the definitive articles, it may be questioned 
by a power which holds Brabant, Flanders, 
Savoy, and great parts of Germany and 
Italy, by the mere pretension of recent 
conquests. Still it may be repeated again 
and again, that France may revive her 
old and litigated claims; and so she cer- 
tainly may. She may claim Gibraltar 
and Jamaica; she may assert aright to 
the free navigation of the Thames ; but if 
she be disposed to bring forward absurd 
and hostile pretensions, will any clause in 
any treaty prevent her? If she be dis- 
posed to dispute our Indian empire, 
would the renewal of the convention of 
1787 be an obstacle?—He would pursue 
the discussion no farther; nor would he 
have said so much if he had not thought 
it a duty, on a question of such essential 
jmportance, to clear away every possible 
doubt. He hoped and trusted that 
France, for her own sake, would show 
herself capable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of peace and amity with other states : 
and that with the name of peace we shall 
gradually obtain all the attributes, and all 
the blessings and security of peace. If 
she be fairly disposed to heal the wounds 
of war, and to make compensation for 
those calamities which she has, during so 
many years, accumulated on mankind, 
she will now act towards us, not only in 
India but in every part of the world, with 
the same spirit of conciliation, and with 
the same good faith, which she is sure to 
experience at our hands. He, for one, 
however, would watch her conduct, both 
in the East and in the West, with jea- 
lousy, but without acrimony; with 
anxiety, but without fear. It had often 
been remarked, with respect to the great 
events and conjunctures of human life, 
that a are scldom either so gaod or so 
bad as they seem to be in their first im- 
pee The strange occurrences of the 
ast ten years had shown the fallibility of 
political speculations, and had taught him 
a due diffidence both in his own judgment 
and in thejudgment of others. Still, how- 
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ever, he knew, beyond all possible doubt, 
that though we have made great sacrifices 
for peace, we retain every advantage of 
interval prosperity and extensive domi- 
nion: and that though his countrymen 
had been somewhat impatient for peace, 
still that the national spirit is unbroken, 
and as high as ever. The sense of our 
naval and military glories will long be 
warm upon our minds. We know the ef- 
fect aad force of the public resources and 
the public energy. We know that, in 
despite of all the expense of the war, we 
have already a sinking fund of nearly six 
millions sterling. We are prepared to 
resist and repel any real injury, and the 
United Kingdom (in that word alone we 
are indemnified for a great proportion of 
the expenses of the war) will remain 
happy, pre-eminent, and unassailable, as 
ong as she shall remain true to herself, 
to her sovereign, and to her constitution. 
The Earl of Carnarvon said :—If par- 
liament could remain silent after the com- 
munication of the definitive treaty, withe 
out an implied approbation and admission, 
that it was adequate to the just expecta- 
tions of the country, and consistent with 
the honour and dignity of the national 
character, he might have been glad 
that public discussion could have been 
avoided, in the perilous state in which 
this ill-omened peace has placed us; but 
the very dangers with which we are 
threatened, and the peculiar circum- 
stances attending this peace, makes it the 
duty of parliament, not to shrink from 
the investigation of our alarming position 
under .the operations of the definitive 
treaty, to which the public faith has been 
pledged by the king’s ministers, but to 
examine and point out the errors com- 
mitted, and the future dangers to which 
those errors must expose us, and in some 
such terms as the noble mover has sug- 
gested, keep awake the watchful eye of 
jealousy to secure all that is not yet sur- 
rendered to France, though left exposed 
to her ambition, and her talents for cavil. 
Nothing in the situation of the two coun- 
tries, or in the events of the war, had 
prepared us for terms so disgraceful and 
humiliating. With all possible respect 
for the private virtucs of those who com- 
pose the present administration, I could 
not look with confidence, or trust to their 
experience or abilities, for security amidst 
the difficulties which surrounded us; the 
country at large fclt more astonishment 
than confidence, when, on their accession 
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to power, they desired not to be judged 
incapable of the arduous task they had un- 
dertaken, till they had been tried and found 
deficient; they seemed to think it of 
trivial importance to the public, whether 
the state vessel, exposed to the most tur- 
bulent and dangerous sea with which it 
had ever been assailed, should be entrust- 
ed to known and approved abilities, or to 
persons who had never arrested the atten- 
tion of the public, till they were placed 
where their errors might be irretrievably 
fatal to the country. They no sooner oc- 
cupied the helm, than, as if inexperience 
was essential to the management of public 
interests, they pressed to their aid a noble 
lord, beloved indeed by all men, but one 
whom flattery would not venture to qualify 
with the character of an able and expe- 
rienced negociator: thus seconded, they 
undertook the conduct and management 
of the most intricate and involved in- 
terests, and opposed their private virtues 
and unpractised abilities to the crafty ex- 
perience of men, who for nine long years of 
duplicity and chicanery, had practised on 
the hopes, fears, an eredulicy; of the 
whole world, till by force and cunning, 
unrestrained by any moral virtue, they 
had raised their country to that formidable 
eminence, from which they impressed, with 
terror and mistrust, every nation with 
whom they had any political relations. 
Under such unequal negociators some 
disadvantages might naturally be expected, 
though the two nations were placed by the 
war In situations of.no great disparity, 
though the respective countries felt 
equally the oppressions and burthens of 
the war, and looked with equal ardour for 
the blessings of peace. The preliminary 
articles, however, or rather the catalogue 
of uncompensated advantages to France 
and her allies, at the expense of Great 
Britain and her allies, staggered the most 
- desponding advocates for peace; but the 
earnest wish for the return of its blessings, 
for the revival of all the relations of amity, 
and the peaceful renewal of friendly and 
commercial intercourse, and the extinc- 
tion of all the horrors of war, overweighed 
all other considerations, and the preli- 
minary articles, approved by no person, 
gave a species of joy to all classes, not in- 
deed without hopes, and even assurances, 
that some articles respecting our allies, 
affecting our national honour, would 
be altered. But the definitive treaty has 
destroyed all those hopes; for it has only 
heaped eoncession on concession, and 
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added disgrace to our disgrace, and even 
contrived to remove all security for those 
rights which still remain unconceded, and, 
with the security to those rights, they 
have removed even the hopes of stability 
from that peace, which they have pur- 
chased by such large concessions. They 
have wilfully deviated, or (which I rather 
suspect to be the case) submitted to a de- 
viation from the uniform practice and cau- 
tion of their predecessors, by not renewing 
all former treaties applicable to the present 
state of affairs ; for it is no answer to say, 
as my noble friend has just observed, that 
many treaties formerly renewed bear no 
possible relation to existing circumstances. 
By the omission to renew any treaties, 
ministers have, as far as in them lay, 
unadjusted all former adjusted disputes, 
and this they themselves seem to admit, 
and, what is more extraordinary, claim 
merit for it; at least, they have left us 
to the honour and justice of France, with- 
out the customary acknowledgment of our 
rights, or a pledge that she would not dis- 
pute them hereafter. They have thrown 
such mystery over this part of their cone 
duct, and have defended themselves ‘so 
ambiguously on this subject, that it is 
difficult to understand whether they avow 
this omission as a deliberate act of theirs, 
productive of advantages which they 
sought, and have obtained ingeniously, 
over the bafed negociators of France ; or 
whether, on the contrary, they have more 
prudently sought the renewal, and weakly 
submitted to a positive refusal on the part 
of France. The country have a right to 
know the truth; and I call upon them, in 
fairness, to declare on what footing this 
omission stands ; for whatever may be the 
opinions of noble lords on the first suppo- 
sition, it must follow from the last, that 
the deliberate refusal to renew any treaty 
is a distinct abrogation and a distinct re- 
servation of formerly-adjusted discussions 
and disputes.—On the former supposition 
of a simple omission to renew treaties, I 
shall aa a few observations, as I do not 
quite coincide in opinion with my noble 
relation, though I concur with him in the 
inference. It has been nearly admitted 
by ministers, that former treaties, by the 
omission of renewal, are abrogated: my 
noble relation does not go that length, 
but he thinks we have lost our title-deeds 
in most cases, and has affirmed, that we 
have thereby totally lost the gum trade. I 
am far from thinking any of these conse- 


| quences follow simply from the tacit omis- 
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sion of the renewals. War does not ab- 
rogate any right, or interfere with the 
right, though it does with the exercise, 
but such as it professes to litigate by the 
war. It suspends, it is true, all relations 
of amity and commerce, all amicable in- 
tercourse; but nothing seems so obvious 
to common sense, as that peace has the 
same effect unpon war, as war on the pre- 
ceding peace, namely, that it removes all 
its operations; war oppressesall the relations 
of peace, peace removes all that pressure; 
the oppressed energies of peace revive. 
The subject whose litigation made the 
war, must be adjusted by the treaty of 
peace which terminates the war, or it 
would continue to be a subject undecided, 
and consequently subject to renewed 
litigation; but no reason can be shown, 
why formerly adjusted disputes, which 
have made no part of the reason of the 
the last war, should be re-adjusted; th 

may be the subject of revision at the will 
of the parties, but are not necessarily so. 
All the writers on the law of nations dis- 
tinctly affirm, that peace has only relation 
to the war which it terminates, leaving all 
the former relative situations of the two 
countries as before the war; and that 
former treaties, ener not expressly re- 
newed, remain in full effect, if not ex- 
pressly abrogated in the treaty of peace, 
er by private consent and acknowledg- 
ment. The uniform practice of renewing 
treaties makes some little deduction from 
the force of this doctrine, and leaves no 
excuse for ministers who have neglected 
the security from renewed treaties, when 
they might have obtained it. If, as I 
suspect, it has been refused by France to 
our requisition, the advantages of the 
peace, and its stability, stand upon a 
different footing from that which has been 
wede known to parliament. We ma 

have rights founded on the best title, sup- 
ported by the best arguments, but we 
have no undisputed rights, all former dis- 
putes being let loose. The stability of 
peace depends more upon acknowledged 
and undisputed rights, than upon good 
and sufficient title. ‘The noble secretary, 
who did not attempt to answer any of the 
objections so ably detailed by my noble 
relation, in lieu of argument, supposes 
that the whole drift of the noble mover’s 
speech and motion had been against an 

peace on any terms—a supposition justi- 
fied by no one sentence which he uttered. 
Fle certainly considered the peace as in- 
adequate to our fair expectations, but that, 
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such as it was, the country was pledged 
to its observance. He complained that 
the definitive treaty was rather the preli- 
minary of war, than'a confirmation of 
peace. He unanswerably proved, that we 
were exposed to the renewal of disputes 
endangering peace, by not renewing 
treaties which had adjusted them. In 
which of these positions the noble secre- 
tary finds an objection to the termination 
of the war on any terms, is not easily to 
be imagined. With respect to the loss of 
right to the gum trade, by the omission 
to renew the treaty which relates to it, I 
wish to say a few words. If I am right, 
that peace, by removing the pressure of 
war (except as far as conquest has altered 
sosscssion), restores all other rights to 
their former state as before the war, in 
which doctrine I stand confirmed by the 
writers on the law of nations, the case of 
the gum trade will stand thus—By the 
treaty of 1783, Great Britain ceded to 
France, in full right, the river Senegal 
and its dependencies, with certain forts, 
on condition that the English shall have 
the liberty of carrying on a trade for gum, 
from the mouth of the river St. John to 
the bay and fort Portendic: for it is im- 

ossible not to consider a right reserved 
in @ treaty that cedes the very subject 
which supplies that right, as a condition of 
the cession, and inseparably involved in 
the cession. We conquered the posses- 
sions thus ceded in the course of this war: 
by the treaty of peace now under discus- 
sion, we cede all the conquests of this 
war. We did not conquer that which we 
enjoyed by reservation from our former 
grant; we did not, therefore cede that 
which we had so reserved. This, however, 
is a matter of opinion ; and both the con- 
duct and the arguments of ministers leave 
it a matter of possible dispute. They 
therefore have made a peace with the 
reservation of a subject of quarrel in this 
instance. Indeed, it is a peace productive 
of no symptom or relation of friendship 
and amity; it has terminated the war, as 
if for the sole purpose of giving leisure to 
France to take possession of the cessions 
made to her: but, lest any friendly inter- 
course should appear intended on her part, 
she has carefully shut her parts to us. In 
the East Indies, myncble friend who spoke 
last has proved, by his private notes, that 
he had asserted, in the convention of 1787, 
our sovereignty ; but the treaties of 1783, 
and 1787, containing no such word, seem 
to prove that it had been ineffectually as- 
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serted. And it appears, by both those 
treaties, that we had ceded the indepen- 
dent trade over all our possessions, which, 
by force of the term, cannot be dependent 
on any thing, not even on the treaty 
which stipulates that such grant shall be, 
and becomes only evidence of the inde- 
pendent right. The limitations respecting 
salt, in the convention of 1787, are merely 
conventional, and fall with the ern 
But should all this be disputed by noble 
lords, it becomes a proof that ministers 
have left unsettled, points which may, and 
are likely to be disputed. The motion 
made by the noble lord is therefore neces- 
sary to our situation, is the only possible 
corrective, or, at least, palliation to the 
mismanagement of ministers, who have 
pledged the country to the peace: as it 
stands ; for the king’s prerogative to make 
peace and war is indisputable, but it is 
not in his power to make a bad peace a 
good one. It is equally the king’s prero- 
gative to appoint his counsellors and mi- 
nisters, but he has not the power to give 
them experience and ability to manage 
' the complicated affairs and interests of a 
great nation. Good intention and private 
virtues are not excuses for rashness in 
undertaking, and errorsin the management 
of interests on which the peace, commerce, 
and future importance and prosperity of 
this country must depend. 

The Earl of Westmorland defended 
the definitive treaty and said, there were 
very strong reasons why the commercial 
treaties with France and the other powers 
ought not to be renewed. When former 
treaties had been renewed, great doubts 
existed as to the propriety of doing so. 
But he would ask, would it be wise to 
refuse to treat with Holland and Spain 
through the medium of France? The 
treaty of 1787 had been made merely to 
correct the inadvertency of 1783. If it 
was said, that we gained nothing by the 
late war, he would desire noble lords to 
look at the different states of Europe, 
to see what they had lost, and how 
little we had lost in comparison. We 
had fortunately a great and able states- 
man at the head of our affairs; and if 
every other power engaged in the war 
had had such ministers, we should not 
now have to regret the desolation of the 

er part of Europe. Much stress 

d been laid upon the appointment of 
Buonaparté to the presidency of the Ita- 
Jian republic; but he would ask, had 
France gained a single inch of territory 
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in Italy by that act ? Certainly not: 
her power there oould not be increased. 1 
As to the Isle of Elba, where was the dif- 
ference, whether it belonged to France, 
or tothe king of Etruria’ So far from 
the occupation of Louisiana by the French 
being dangerous to the American states, 
it would only serve to awaken their jea- 
lousy against a power which would never 
be able to attack them in that quarter 
with any success; and he trusted, that 
in any future contest between us and 
France, we should find these states to be 
most friendly and watchful allies. None 
of the things complained of had made 
such an alteration in the affairs of France 
as would justify ministers in breaking off 
the treaty and renewing the war. . There 
was one reason predominating over every 
other, which made it necessary for minis- 
ters to conclude a peace—that was the 
Septal wish of the people; for though 

e would not have ministers be guided by 
speeches pronounced in Guildhall or 
Palace-yard, they were bound to regulate 
their conduct by the sentiments of the 
people at large. The noble earl then 
drew a comparison between the state of 
France and Great Britain: the former 
was distracted by parties, the existence 
of its present government depended on 
the life of one man, and the country was 
not in a condition to restore either its com- 
merce oritsnavy. How different was the © 
state of Great Britain, whose commerce 
and wealth gave her strength, and enabled 
her to call forth at any time all the ener- 
gies of the people, who now enjoyed a 
state of unexampled tranquillity. 

The earl of Darnley and lord Ellen- 
borough rose together. A strong cry of 
lord Ellenborough ! prevailed. 

Lord Ellenborough began with declar- 
ing that he was sorry to delay, for a few 
minutes, the great share of entertain- 
ment and information which their lord- 
ships would, doubtless, derive from the 
speech of the noble earl, but that he was 
anxious to discharge his mind, by say- 
ing to their lordships what his duty com- 
pelled him to address to them. His lord- 
ship then made an apology for obtruding 
himself upon the House after so recently 
taking his seat in it, but what he had 
heard in the course of the debate render- 
ed it impossible for him to resist what he ° 
held tobe his indispensable duty. He 
would, therefore, though with great diffi- 
dence, submit his sentiments to their 
lordships; and first, he would take notice 
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of the extraordinary complaint urged by 
the noble lord who moved the address, 
that he had not been fairly dealt with, be- 
cause, forsooth, ministers liad not thought 
proper, premature to open their de- 
fence of the definitive treaty in any of 
the preliminary debates that had taken 
place, in detail, on separate articles of it. 
Had that noble Jord any right to complain, 
when he had himself been indulged, again 
and again, in discussing, at considerable 
length, those topics upon which he, and 
those noble lords who acted with him, 
chose to descant, although the noble lord 
had himself moved and named a day for 
taking the definitive treaty into considera- 
tion? After having, with great anima- 
tion and severity, expressed his indigna- 
tion at the noble lord’s having dwelt on 
the complaint that his majesty’s ministers 
had left him still at a loss to know in 
what manner they intended to answer the 
objections urged by him and other noble 
lords, respecting the various omissions in 
the treaty, lord Ellenborough proceeded 
to notice the adverse arguments advanced 
by the opposers of the treaty in the pre- 
sent debate. He emphatically begged 
leave, in the first place, to return his 
most grateful thanks, as an individual, to 
those ministers who had restored the 
blessings of peace to their country. The 
objections that he had heard against the 
definitive treaty, in his mind, weighed 
not a feather in comparison with the in- 
estimable advantages of a cessation of hos- 
tilities under the present circumstances 
of the country. ith regard to the no- 
ble lord’s argument, that the public law 
of Europe was become a dead letter, be- 
cause certain treaties were not renewed, 
he was astonished to hear men of talents 
lay oF stress upon such a point of reason- 
ing. J'o what use would the revival of 
all the solemn nonsense and important 
absurdity contained in those treaties have 
contributed? Were they not replete 
with articles totally inapplicable to the 
present situation of Europe; and were 
they not, for that reason, converted into 
useless trash and absolute waste paper? 
It was not in the immediate line of his 
professional studies to dedicate much time 
to treaties, but he had read over those in 
question with aching eyes, and was no 
stranger to the law of nations, which was 
founded on principles of immutable justice, 
was less liable to misconstruction and 
abstract reasoning, and more to be relied 
on than any single treaty, or collection of 
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treaties; and he could assure the noble 
lord, that there were very few deviations 
in the writers on the law of nations upon 
thesubject. Noble lords might, therefore, 
as well talk of the revival of the condition 
of mankind at some very remote period, 
and of the ancient treaties which had 
become, from the change of circumstances 
in Europe, obsolete and inapplicable. 
The noble mover was not always the 
strenuous advocate for the renewal of 
treaties; for it would be found, from the 
Instructions to our negociator at Lisle, in 
the drawing up of which the noble lord 
must have had no inconsiderable share, 
that there was a particular injunction 
against the renewal of certain stipulations 
ofthe treaty of Utrecht. Our sovereignty 
in India, upon the violation of which, by 
the non-renewal of treaties, so much stress 
had been Jaid, he thanked God, depended 
upon surer and stronger ties than all the 
treaties that ever were made could give: 
it depended upon the right of conquest in 
a legitimate war, a war of defence; upon 
the public and repeated recognition of all 
the powers of Europe connected with 
commerce; and upon the established right 
of possession—the best right ofall. Our 
sovercignty in India was now upwards of 
forty years in duration, and is older than 
any existing government in India. It 
could not be strengthened by all the trea- 
ties that could be devised ; and the power 
that could meditate to dispute that title, 
must be so divested of all justice and mo- 
deration, that she would not be bound by 
any treaties that could be devised or 
entered into. His lordship took a rapid 
view of all the transitions of our acquire- 
ments of territory and dominion in India, 
naming the various powers through whose 
hands it had devolved to us, and thus 
making out his assertion, that our sove- 
reignty of India was founded on the right 
of conquest in a legitimate war. In the 
course of this historical detail, his lord- 
ship said, our acceptance of the Dewan- 
nee was a foolish thing, although he did 
not, by any means, intend to detract from 
the merit or gallantry of lord Clive.—He 
next adverted to Malta, and insisted that 
the arrangement with respect to that 
island, was wise and prudent. He con- 
tended that the order was not in such a 
state of poverty as had been represented, 
and that it was not probable that 1: would 
fall into the hands of France. With re- 
gard to the Cape of Good Hope, the ces- 
sion of which was so much deplored, he 
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thought we were well rid of it. The ex- {when he gave ministers his most grateful’ 
se of that post would have been so / thanks for that spirit and moderation, 
great, that the country would very soon | that wisdom and firmness, which had 
have had reason to complain of its reten- | enabled them to reseue the British empire 
tion. We could not send a chaldron of | fromthe dangers and difficulties with which 
coals thither without an expense of 26/. | it was surrounded. His lordship declared 
10s.; and it was well known, that at the | he should vote for the amendment. 
time the Dutch were sending home, dur- The Earl of Darnley said, he agreed 
ing our scarcity, a small and scanty supply | with the learned lord, in thinking the pre- 
of grain to this country, the government | sent government deserving of. approba- 
there was obliged to send ships to India, | tion, for the spirited manner in which 
to get rice and other provisions, and an | they had undertaken to manage the affairs 
urgent request came home for a supply | of the country in a period of unexampled 
of biscuit, not for the troops only, but | difficulty, as well as for the mixture of 
even for the Dutch themselves. It had | firmness and moderation which their con- 
been urged by the noble lord, that, de- | duct had displayed till the period of the 
prived of the Cape, our fleets must be | signature of the preliminary articles of the 
employed in convoying our trade and our | peace, to which he had already given a. 
troops to India ; but could it be forgotten, | silent vote ofapprobation. He must now, 
that in the war before the last we had | however, beg leave to state the grounds 
France, Spain, and Holland against us, | upon which that unqualified vote of ap- 
with a fleet more equal in power than | probation had been given to the prelimi-. 
what they now could boast of? A great | naries, as well as those upon which he 
deal of clamour had been raised about the | felt it his duty to refuse it to the definitive. 
free navigation of the Indian seas: he | treaty. His opinion of the preliminaries. 
would ask, whether a single British ship | was, that, although they contained no- 
had: been stopped in those seas by the | thing splendid, nothing gratifying to na- 
Dutch?’ And, with respect to the idle | tional pride, or that afforded fit subject of. 
and paltry compliment of the Dutch | exultation, they nevertheless contained 
striking their flag to us, he thought there | nothing absolutely degrading ; and though, 
was not much magnanimity in enforcing | perhaps, they had gone as fer in con- 
that from the weaker power, which we did | cession as it was possible, short of humi- 
not require from the stronger.—Of Por- | liation, he did not think they had passed 
tugal much had been said, but he believed | those bounds; and therefore, taking 
that chat country was truly thankful for| such a peace as the least of two evils, 
what we had done for it in the definitive | when compared with that of carrying on 
arrangement for peace. With regard to! the war any longer without a reasunable 
the address moved by the noble lord, it | hope of improving our situation, he had 
was insidious. It did that by insinuation | thought ministers perfectly justified in the 
which it did not dare to avow in terms. | partthey had taken, and hadsupported them 
Ie would have been much more manly | accordingly. — There were a few points 
and dignified in that noble lord, if he! which remained to be finally settled by the 
really thought that ministers deserved to | definitive treaty, and to these he could 
be vilified and ‘aspersed in the manner in | not help calling the particular attention 
which they had been that day, to have | of the House. He certainly had flattered 
moved an explicit address to advise his | himself that they were not points of com- 
majesty to dismiss his present ministers | plicated arrangement, but that they would 
se wholly unworthy of his confidence. | have been easily, speedily, and satisfacto- 
The country in general, he was persuaded, | rily settled. He took for granted, that 
entertained very different sentiments of | the money due 6n account of prisoners 
their conduct, and most especially in re- | would either have been put ina train of 
spect*to the peace which they had ob- | immediate payment, or some substantial 
tained. The country had not forgotten | pledge given to secure future payment ; 
the circumstances of gloom and depres- | that the emperor of Russia was ready and 
sion under which they came into office, ; willing to take Malta under his protec. 
and in consequence of which men of less , tion; and that the acknowledged defect in 
determined spirit than themselves might ; the preliminaries, in not specifcally pros 
have shrunk from the acceptance of situa- | viding for the interests of the prince of 
tions of responsibility. He was persuaded ; Orange, would have been effectually re- 
the country joined heartily with him, } medied in the definitive treaty. A noble 
(VOL. XXXVI.} ' [8 Aj 
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lord had endeavoured to prove, that there 
was no essential difference between the 
two. He began with the article that re- 
gards Malta, justly considering it the 
most important: but he certainly had 
failed to prove that the definitive treaty 
had not placed that important island in a 
situation far more disadvantageous to this 
country, than it would have been if the 
spirit of the preliminaries had been fol- 
lowed up. It was generally admitted, 
that the most desirable arrangement would 
have been the cession of Malta in full 
sovereignty to Great Britain. That was 
supposed unattainable, and the next best, 
namely, the placing it completely out of 
the power and influence of France, by 
ensuring the protection of a third great 
and powerful nation, was promised by the 
sewer nara : whereas the definitive treaty 
eaves it open to the intrigues of France, 
and, in all probability, an ey prey to her 
power. In this essential article, therefore, 
we have lost much by the manifest differ- 
ence between the treaty and the prelimi- 
naries.——-The article respecting the pri- 
soners of war had been areneed in @ man- 
ner equally unsatisfactorily. The noble 
earl states, that the Ottoman Porte, the 
ally of Great Britain, was not admitted to 
the congress at Amiens, because the Porte 
had no cessions to make. If the noble 
earl had not immediately proceeded to 
speak of Portugal, he should have thought 
he had forgotten that Portugal was also 
the ally of Great Britain, and not only 
had cessions to make, but that she actually 
had made very material cessions. At so 
very late an hour, he would not enter into 
detail upon other parts of the subject; 
but he must enter his protest against the 
presumption, that the definitive treaty did 
not differ from the preliminary articles, 
because nothing could be more self-evident 
than that it did differ from them most es- 
sentially. Although he felt that the ad- 
dress moved by the noble lord contained 
@ good deal that could not be controvert- 
ed, yet as it also contained a strong im- 
plied censure upon ministers, to whom 
upon this and every other occasion he 
would give full credit for the best inten- 
tions, he should content himself with hay- 
ing thus briefly stated his sentiments. 
The Earl of Rosslyn said, he rose chiefly 
to correct a mistake which his learned 
~ friend had fallen into. What he alluded 
to was, the honour duc to the British flag 
from the Dutch in the narrow seas, and 
Within @ Certain boundary of our coasts. 
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It was not an idle and trifling ceremony, 
not a mere form, and therefore to be un- 
dervalued; but an important right, which 
implied our dominion of the sea. The 
maintenance of that right warmed the 
heart of every British seaman, and filled 
it with pride and exultation. He must feel 
greatregret if the insisting on an honour, so 
flattering to the prejudices of our seamen, 
was to be forborne. Nor was our claim 
to this honour in the British and Se, 
George’s Channel, confined to the Dutch 
alone ; it was due to us from all natioag 
navigating those seas. At the same time, 
it was no claim of modern date. Our 
right of sovereignty at sea originated 
nearly three centuries since. In the reign 
of James the lst the Dutch disputed it, 
and that eminent expounder of the law of 
nations, Grotius, wrote a learned book 
against it; but it was answered most satise 
factorily by Mr. Shelden, whose book 
made such a powerful impression on men’s 
minds, that the right was fully established. 
With respect to the definitive treaty, 
he heartily regretted that more was not 
obtained than had been _ obtained; 
and, indeed, considering the attainment 
of two great and important objects, in the 
accomplishment of which the noble and 
illustrious hero opposite (lord Nelson 
had so gloriously distinguished himself, 
we were entitled to have expected more 
advantageous terms. He alluded to the 
expeditions to Egypt and the Baltic. It 
was agreed, on all hands, that his majesty 
ought to be supported, in order to enable. 
him to carry the treaty into complete 
execution. Fromcertain words contained 
in the address moved by his noble friend, 
he lamented that, for the first time in his 
life, he should feel himself obliged to give 
his vote against bim, and in favour of the 
amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor entered into an 
elaborate argument in defence of the defi- 
nitive treaty, declaring that as the House 
had, by a great majority, given their 
sanction to the preliminary articles, it 
was neither a usual nor a very candid pros 
ceeding, to discuss each article of the 
definitive tresty separately. The peace 
ought to be taken as a whole, and viewed 
collectively, upon a fair comparison of 
the relative situation of Great Britain, of 
France, and of Europe. He had heard 
many objections to the definitive treaty. 
from his noble friend (for so he would still 
call him) which were certainly of some 
weight; but he bad also heard many that. 
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were so insignificant, that he was sur- 
prised at their coming from so respectable 
a quarter. He was not ready to say, 
that the present was a glorious peace, but 
he had discharged his duty conscientiously 
in advising his majesty to sign it; and he 
trusted, that, if candidly viewed, it would 
be found to be as good a peacc, as was 
likely to be obtained, all the circumstances 
ander which it was made taken into con- 
sideration. His noble friend had com- 
aaa of variances in the definitive treaty 
rom the preliminary articles, and of 
omissions of matters of considerable im- 
nce. The first, he believed, were 
only two in number:—the stipulations 
relative to the limits of French Guiana, 
and those relative to Malta. The omis- 
sions stated were of greater importance : 
they were the non-renewal of old treaties, 
the not having made a more specific sti- 
pulation to secure an adequate compensa- 
tion to the prince of Orange for his 
Josses, the not providing for keeping the 
(Cape and Cochin, and the want of stipu- 
lation for the right of cutting logwood in 
the bay of Honduras, and of bringing 
the gum from Senegal and the coast of 
Africa. He would consider the omissions 
first. And here he must differ a little from 
his learned friend in respect to the im- 
portance of treaties solemnly executed be- 
tween nation and nation. He had, during 
twenty years of his professional life, wit- 
nessed the growth and improvement of 
ihe distinguished talents of his learned 
brother, with whom he had lived in habits 
of uninterrupted friendship: he could 
sot, however, agree with him in thinking, 
that treaties deserved to be treated in the 
light munner he had treated them. He 
would, however, assert, with his learned 
friend, that most of the conditions of the 
treaties, the omission of the revival of 
which were complained of by the noble 
mover, were from the violent change that 
the circumstances of Europe, and more 
especially of France, had undergone 
within the last twenty years, wholly inap- 
plicable to the present treaty ; and at the 
game time, all the great and important 
fights, which his noble friend thought 
lest and abandoned, because they were not 
reougnized in the definitive treaty, stood 
secured on a: much stronger basis than any 
recognition. of them by any treaty what- 
soever. With regard to the sovereignty 
of India, he agreed completely with the 
whole’ of the atrgament contamed in a 
speech adverted to by his noble: friend. 
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Let his noble friend recollect, that th® 
argument in question was that of a law- 
yer and a statesman (Mr. Dundas) ; 
better qualified, perhaps, from the public 
situation he had filled for the last ten 
years, to judge with accuracy of every 
right and interest connected with our pos- 
sessions in India, than any other man in 
existence. His noble friend (lord Auck- 
land) had already, he flattered himself, 
convinced the House, that our right of 
sovereignty of India stood recognized and 
secured beyond the reach of future doubt. 
—With regard to the compensation to 
the prince of Orange, it certainly was 
said, in the debate on the preliminary 
articles, that a full security for an ade- 
quate compensation to that unfortunate 
prince for his losses would be obtained, 
and if there was any reliance to be placed 
on the faith of nations, solemnly pledged, 
an adequate compensation would be 
secured, agreeably to the 18th article of 
the definitive treaty. A noble earl (Car- 
lisle) had, in a previous debate, laid 
great stress on the negotiation of a gua- 
rantee, stated to have been privately exe- 
cuted on the day when the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the four contracting powers had 
signed the definitive treaty, between the 
ambassador of Holland and the plenipo- 
tentiary of France, to secure the former 
power from being liable to claim on 
them for any compensation to be made 
good to them. But no convention of that 
sort, privately and separately executed 
between two of the contracting parties, 
could absolve either France or Holland 
from their solemn obligation to Spain and 
Great Britain, under a definitive treaty 
signed and executed by four contracting 
parties—Much argument had been urged 
respecting the importance of the Cape, 
but did his noble friend who commenced 
the debate recollect the immense charge 
the holding it in our hands, for so short 
a time, had been to the country ? Neither, 
if he had bgen rightly informed, was it of 
any material importance to the East India 
company, as a port for their ships to touch 
at in their passage to and from India. 
When it was so long possessed by the 
Datch, every desirable advantage was 
easily obtained from it ; and so, he doubted 
not, the case would be again.—As to all 
the noble lord’s reasoning upon the idea 
of France, Holland, and Spain having a 
right, under the article in the definitive 
treaty, to have a more formidable united 
fleet than ud at the Cape, in the propor- 
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tion of three to one, it was altogether 
visionary, Had it ever been the case in 
former wars between this country and 
those powers, or wasit at all likely that it 
should ever be the case in the course of 
hostilities that might be commenced in 
future? He assured the House, that no 
danger was to be dreaded on account of 
the Cape being delivered over to that 
power, in the hands of which it had re- 
mained for so many years, without injury 
to this country or its interests. As little 
danger of our losing the right to cut log- 
wood in the bay of Honduras was to be 
apprehended, as there was of danger 
from the Dutch being allowed to resume 
the possession of the Cape. Let it be 
held in mind, that Honduras became the 
rightful property of Great Britain by con- 
quest, and was never ceded to Spain, 
without an acknowledgment, on the part 
of the court of Madrid, of our undoubted 
right to cut logwood. In proportion as 
the right of conquest was paramount to 
the effect of treaties, in which that right 
was not specifically abandoned and re- 
signed, our right to cut logwood in the 
bay of Honduras remained more secure 
and free from challenge, than it could 
have done, if it had been mentioned in 
the definitive treaty. With regard to the 
gum trade from Senegal and the coast of 
Africa, he saw no ground for imagining 
that it was at an end, from what was 
stated to be a culpable omission in 
the treaty under consideration. It had 
been carried on by: us uninterruptedly 
during the war, and he had no doubt it 
would continue to be exercised by us 
without molestation.—As to the right of 
the flag, he could not regard it as a matter 
of so trivial a nature, as his learned friend 
had seemed to consider it. It wasa right 
of great national importance, as his 
Jearned friend who had spoken last had 
truly stated. But in order to account for 
rts not having been insisted on in the defi- 
nitive treaty their lordships ought to carry 
their minds back to historical facts, and to 
compare them with the present treaty. 
Holland had long submitted to the right 
claimed and exercised by this country of 
the honour due to the British flag. France 
and Spain had pertinaciously refused to 
acknowledge it. Could his majesty’s ne- 
gotiator, therefore, in the discharge of 
his duty as a plenipotentiary, vested with 
powers to negotiate a treaty between four 
contracting powers, expect to be able to 
persuade the other plenipotentiaries to 
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admit a stipulation of the recognition of a 
right, of which two of the contracting 
powers had never acknowledged, though 
the other had done so ever since the 
year 1515? In no treaty with France 
or Spain was the recognition of this right 
to be found, and it must remain as it had 
hitherto done on the power of practically 
enforcing it. His lordship next came to 
speak of the stated variances between the 
definitive treaty.and the preliminary ar- 
ticles, the first of which was, the sup- 
posed departure from the sixth article of 
the latter, which stipulates, “* That the 
territories and possessions of ber most 
faithful majesty shall be preserved entire.” 
He reminded the House, that under the 
words of that article of the preliminary 
treaty, this country could not possibly be 
understood to undertake for more, than 
to obtain a restitution of any territory ob- 
tained from Portugal by force of arms. 
The settlements of the limits of Guiana 
between the French and Portuguese was 
an arrangement adjusted by the treaty of 
Badajos, to which this country was no 
party, nor could it possibly exercise any 
Influence over it. But he did not, ona 
geographical examination of the limits 
specified in the 7th article of the definitive 
treaty, find the smallest reason to enter- 
tain the apprehensions which the noble 
mover had declared to have forcibly im- 
pressed his mind. With respect to her 
most faithful majesty having ceded a 
part of her domestic territory to Spain, 
that was in like manner the result of an 
arrangement adjusted between the courts 
of Lisbon and Madrid, but of a very 
unimportant nature ; it being universally 
declared, that the ceded territory was 
unproductive and of little value, beyond 
the reach of the defence or protection of 
the Portuguese government, and had 
been, insignificant as it was, the subject of 
long and repeated disputes between the 
two crowns.—The disposal of Malta had 
been another theme for the display of his 
noble friend’s eloquence, and he had 
argued upon it under the idea, that Malta 
must soon fal] into the hands of the 
French republic; but a view of the tenth 
article of the definitive treaty would cons 
vince every impartial man, that there 
was not the smallest probability of such 
aresult. The French and English Jan: 
gues were put an end to, and a Maltese 
langue was directed to be established, the 
forces of his Britannic majesty were to evas 
cuate.the island and its dependencies ia 
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three months after the ratification, or 
sooner, if it can be done, and the island 
was to be delivered to the grand master, 
or coromissioners properly empowered to 
receive possession. The garrison was to 
be half Maltese, and the supreme com- 
mand as well as the appointment of the of- 
ficers, was to be vested in the grand master, 
‘upon certain conditions, and the ports were 
to be open to all nations. Could any man 
hear these facts, and not be convinced that 
abundant care had been taken to guard 
against the influence and dominion of the 
French. Supposing for a moment, what 
was almost incredible, that his Sicilian 
majesty should, through the predominat- 
ing influence or power of France, be in- 
duced to betray his trust, did any man 
believe, that if this country saw France 
preparing to send a force against Malta, 
she would not instantly dispatch a supe- 
rior force to protect the island; and, with 
the assistance of the Maltese, allowed on 
all hands to entertain a strong predilec- 
tion for this country, could much doubt 
be entertained of our success in counter- 
‘acting the efforts of France ?—With re- 
gerd .to the restoration of Egypt to the 
Porte, that important event had been 
effected even prior to the cessation of 
hostilities, through the distinguished valour 
and brilliant success of the noble admiral 
be saw near him (lord Nelson), and the 
bravery and skill manifested by the com- 
mander, officers, and soldiers of his ma- 
jesty’s forces, who had subsequently 
anded and subdued the army of the 
French republic, checked their progress, 
and fivally compelled them to evacuate 
the country. It was to be remembered, 
that one reason why our forces could not 
more essentially conduce to the protection 
of Portugal was, that they were necessa- 
rily withdrawn for the purpose of achiev- 
ing an object in Egypt of infinitely higher 
importance, asthe safety of our Indian 
possessions depended on it.— His lordship 
spoke of.the late ministers in terms of 
great respect, acknowledging that their 
spirited exertions had not only led to our 
successes in Egypt, but at Copenhagen, 
where the same gallaat hero. to whom he 
had just alluded, had equally distinguished 
himpelf, and aecured the admiration and 
gratitude of his country. . He adverted 
4o the argument that had been advanced 
respecting, the Russians made prisoners 
by France, while they served as auxilia- 
ries to the British army, and. treated the 
gonclysion.of the noble Jord who moved 
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the address, that we were liable, under 
the treaty, to be called on to pay for far- 
nishing them with clothes, arms, and am- 
munition, which they were to direct 
against us, as coca worth a seri- 
aving examined 
every -objection that had heed urged 
against the different articles of the defini« 
tive treaty, his lordship came to the con- 
sideration of the address itself. His 
learned friend (lord Ellenborough) had 
said, that it would have been more man} 
and more dignified in the noble mover, if 
he really thought that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had made the bad peace he had 
described it to be, to have come forward 
with an unqualified address to his majesty, 
advising him to dismiss his servants as 
wholly uoworthy of his confidence. His 
reason for objecting to the address moved 
by bis noble friend was, that in substance 
andeffect, though not in terms, it amounted 
to the very address that his learned friend 
described ; it was, in fact, an address of 
censure and removal ; and as to that part 
of it, which recommended instant nego- 
tiation and remonstrance upon important 
points, stated to have been neglected in 
negotiating the present treaty, he agreed 
with the noble duke who moved the first 
amendment, that to open a new negotia- 
tion upon such grounds, after a definitive 
treaty had been concluded in all its forms, 
would be to negociate with a drawn sword 
in our hands, and would inevitably lead to 
a renewal of the war. 
. Earl Camden said, that in many of the 
arguments that had been urged by the 
noble mover, he entirely coincided. He 
was neither satisfied with the preliminary 
articles nor with the definitive treaty; he 
thought the cessions made on our part 
were many and valuable, and that nothing 
equal to a fair balance had been ceded to, 
or retained by us; there was not, there- 
fore, a reciprocity visible on the face of 
the treaties. Nevertheless, as the country 
anxiously panted for peace, and their 
hopes and prospects of soon obtaining it 
had been raised and encouraged by the 
preliminary treaty, perhaps whathad taken 
place in. the interim, unwarrantable as the 
transactions on the part of France had 
been, would not have justified a rupture 
of the negotiation; and, therefore, it 
might be right to advise his majesty to 
order the definitive treaty to be signed. 
As the noble secretary of state’s amend- 
ment contained the best and most essene 
tial parts of his noble fricnd’s address, and. 
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icularly that very important advice to 

is majesty, to declare that he would 

coacur in no farther encroachment or 

Sggrandizement on the part of the French 
republic, he should vote for it. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he had 
listened with great attention to the mas- 
terly arguments of the noble mover, and 
he owned he felt conviction upon many 
of the points which the noble lord reasoned 
upon. At the same time, he was not one 
of those who approved of the conduct of 
the war. He thought it had not been 
wisely or economically conducted. In 

icular, he ntust complain of the lavish 
manner io which the public money had 
been squandered in running after every 
petty German prince to beg that he would 
take some of our cash; not that he was 
an enemy to subsidies when properly 
plied, and due care was taken that we 
ould receive the advantages proposed 
ia granting each subsidy. He wished 
there could have been unanimity on so 
important a question. But, exclusive of 
the several omissions in the definitive 
treaty, he could not but think that nothing 
short of the strongest necessity could 
have justified the making of such a disad- 
vantageous peace. Was it for the honour 
ef the country to offer peace to the enemy, 
and to submit to the most humiliating terms 
during the expectation of a threatened 
invasion? Did it indicate the high spirit 
ef a brave nation, which had carried on 
the war single handed, with the greatest 
“ success, in all quarters of the globe? 
Were we not prepared at all points to 
repel the invaders, if they had dared to 
their menaces into execution? Had 
we not insulted their coasts and braved 
them in their ports, after having broken 
the northern confederacy by the intrepid 
conduct of the hero who sat on the bench 
below him? He disapproved of a change 
of system under such circumstances. He 
must therefore consider that the negotia- 
tions had been pressed to a conclusion in 
am inauspicious hour. He did not doubt 
that the present ministers meant well; 
and they should have his support to every 
prudent and efficient measure that they 
should bring forward; but he must stop 
short on the present occasion, as be could 
not vote for the amendment. 
' Lord Hobart said, he trusted the situa- 
tion in which he stood, as one of the mi- 
nisters whose character was materially 
involved in the opinion the House might 
form upon the question before them, 
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would be his excuse for venturing to hope 
for the indulgence of their lordships at so 
late an hour. He had hstened to the 
noble duke with that attention that was 
due to a person of his respectable talents 
and parliamentary experience ; and, how- 
ever strongly he might feel the advantage 
of obtaining bis grace’s concurrence on 
the present occasion, more especially if 
it should be accompanied by an unanimous 
vote, he could not think that the govern- 
ment ought to forego their just pretension 
to call upon the House for an apprebation 
of their conduct in having concluded a 
definitive treaty upon the basis of the 
preliminary articles, even at the hazard 
of that unanimity which would otherwise 
be so extremely desirable. The noble 
duke, indeed, who had not voted upon the 
preliminaries, might consider himself per- 
fectly at liberty with respect to the defini- 
tive treaty ; but he was at a Joss te under- 
stand, upon what ground any noble lord 
who had supported the preliminaries ceuld 
withhold his assent from the treaty then 
under consideration. The noble duke had 
disapproved of the peace on account of 
the time at which it was negociated. He 
had disapproved of negotiation when 
invasion was threatened. He disliked a 
change of system under such circum- 
stances. Lord Hobart denied that any 
change of system had taken place ‘in that 
respect, since the present administration 
had come into office. The noble lord op- 
posite (Grenville) some time before he 
relinquished his official situation, hed 
repeatedly assured the House, that the 

uestion of peace was reduced to a ques 
tion of terms. The present administra- 
tion, immediately after their accession te 
office, had expressly declared, upon being 
pressed for a communication of their sen- 
timents respecting peace, that they would 
make no professions upon that subject, 
and only desired to be judged by their 
actions. It, however, was now evident, 
that they had lost no time in opening a 
negotiation. That negotiation had indeed 
been protracted from various circum- 
stances: but pers. from the situation 
of affairs in Egypt. The French, in the 
expectation of a successful issue to the 
contest in which they were engaged, in 
that codntry, were not disposed to con- 
clude a treaty founded upon the presump- 
tion of their failure in that enterprise ; 
his majesty’s mimisters would agree to no 
terms which admitted the possibility of a 
contrary result, and thus the negociation 
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was pfotracted, until the persevering 
valour of tbe British troops had nearly 
effected the expulsion of the French from 
Egypt. With respect to a threatened 
invasion, there might have been a time 
when the reinforcements which it was 
judged necessary to send in support of 
our gallant countrymen in Egypt, might, 
to a certain degree, have created an idea 
that we had weakened ourselves at home. 
But, long before the negociation was 
brought to a conclusion, our preparations 
were such as to leave no apprehension 
upon any man’s mind for the consequences 
of any ‘attack which the French might 
have ventured to undertake. Upon the 
ground, therefore, of threatened invasion, 
the objection of the noble duke could not 
apply. In other respects, the time of 
concluding the treaty was peculiarly well 
chosen. No doubt was then entertained of 
the prevailing sentiments of the people in 
favour of peace. Delay would inevitably 
have produced petitions upon the subject 
from every part of the country; and it 
could hardly be necessary for him to point 
out to the House the disadvantages which 
must have attended a negotiation com- 
menced under such circumstances ; disad- 
vantages, indeed, of such a nature, as 
could leave no hope of the treaty so un- 
dertaken being concluded upon terms, to 
which a government, that really valued 
the honour and interest of the empire, 
could possibly accede; delay therefore 
could only have rendered peace unattain- 
able, and have led to dishonourable condi- 
tions.— He could sot refrain from making 
some few remarks upon certain topics 
which had been urged by the noble mover 
in the course of his speech; and, first, 
with respect tothe Cape. He had formed 
a decided opinion upon that subject, in 
some degree from his own observations; 


» but priocipally from communications with 


a variety of persons connected with India; 
and he could add the high and respect- 
able authority of the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty, who from indispo- 
sition had been obliged to leave the 
House, and he could explicitly declare, 
that he had scarcely ever met with one 
person who did not consider the Cape a 
burthen rather than an advantage to this 
country.—Lord Hobart here took occa- 
sion to advert to the opinion of Mr. 
Dundas, which had been publicly pro- 
nounced in favour of the Cape. He next 
went into a detail of his reasons for the 
opinion he had offered to the House 
M 
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respecting the Cape; that the expense of 
it had been enormous, that its revenue 
did not pay its civil establishment; that ig 
was a peculiarly expensive station for 
ships ; that for the six months they could 
be in Table Bay, it was nota perfectly 
safe one; and that for the other. six 
months, when they were forced to go inte 
Table Bay, it was extremely inconvenient 
as a port of refreshment; that no fire- 
wood could be procured except at am 
enormous price ; that as a situation from 
whence the enemy might interrupt our 
trade to and from India, little apprehen- 
sion need be entertained. Ships on their 
voyage to Europe from China and India, 
at the proper seasons, are able to take so 
wide a range on going round the Cape, 
as to be out of danger from enemy's 
cruizers from that station. As to its being 
a port of refreshment, our India ships 
(such was the improved skill of our navie 
gators) touched no where on their pas- 
sage to India, and on their return St, 
Helena answered every purpose. Ships 
of war on their way out might, indeed, have 
occasion to go to some port fur water and 
refreshments; but had they not the island 
of Madeira, the Cape de Verd Islands, and 
Madagascar? Upon the subject of Rio 
Janeiro, he should have occasion, in the 
course of what he had to state to their 
lordships respecting the Arawari, to notice 
a notable discovery that had been made 
by the noble mover. That noble lord had 
again dwelt upon the advantages we 
should have derived from the possession 
of Cochin, which he had told us we might 
have; that it was well known that the 
Dutch set scarcely any value upon it ;— 
information to which he was inclined to 
give implicit credit. Cochin, previous to 
the destruction of Tippoo and his empire, 
in a political point of view, was undoubt- 
edly of great importance, either as it 
afforded us the means of entering the 
valuable districts which he possessed upon 
the Malabar coast, or as it would have 
given to any European power who was 
master of it, a facility of communication 
and of affording military assistance to that 
prince. But by the late glorious suce 
cesses of the British arms against Tippoo, 
the whole of the districts in question 
have been placed under the Company's 
government, and Cochin is thus reduced 
to a position so circumscribed by those 
districts on the one side, and by the rajah 
of Travancore on the other, that a garri- 
son stationed there could not subsist but 
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Under these circumstances, the exchange 
of Negapatam for Cochin, even if it were 
not an unhealthy situation, was no longer 
a desirable object for this country.—It 
was impossible for him to pass unnoticed 
that part of the noble mover’s speech 
which related to the river Arawari. It 
had been represented as a naval station, 
from whence the commerce carried on by 
the Portuguese in the river Amazon, 
might be completely destroyed ; and this 
statement, he conceived, had been founded 
upon a chart that had been réduced and 
annexed to a periodical’ newspaper. 
Having minutely examined the subject, 
he should take the liberty of stating, that 
the great depét of the Portuguese trade 
in that part of the world was not, as 
appears to have been generally supposed, 
within the Amazon river; that it was at 
the city of Para, situated in the province 
of Maragnon, near the river Tocantine, 
that discharges itself into the sea at Cape 
Meguari, which forms one extremity of the 
gulf, that may be called the mouth of 
the Amazon river, but which cannot be 
Jess than 150 miles south east of the 
Arawari: that the Tocantine receives the 
waters of various other considerable 
rivers, by which the produce of the neigh- 
bouring countries is brought to Para; and 
that the productions of the countries bor- 
dering on the Amazon, as well as those 
conveyed down the several streams 
which lose themselves in that great river, 
make their way to Para, along the Ta- 
gipura, which communicates with the 
great river on which the city of Para 
1s situated. In order to place this subject 
in its true point of view before the 
House, he hoped he might be allowed 
to communicate some of the information 
he had collected concerning it, principal] 

for the purpose of showing that the mout 

of the Arawari was ill-calculated for a 
naval station, and that it was not so 
situated as to obstruct the communica- 
tion of the Portuguese traders with the 
Amazon river. The celebrated academi- 
cian, M. de la Condamine, who visited 
Para in 1743, states, that by means of the 
direct commerce between Para and 
Lisbon, European articles are received at 
the former place in exchange for the com- 
modities of the country, which, besides 
those brought from the interior of Brazil, 
consist of various useful productions from 
the rivers that lose themselves in the 
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bordering on that stream. These articles 
are conveyed to Para by the channels 
which Condamine himself navigated; that 
is to say, either by the Tapiguru river, 
which insulates the island Marago, or 
along the northern shore of that island. 
The count de Pagan, who drew up an 
account of the Amazon river and country, 
for the purpose of inducing cardinal Ma- 
zarine to undertake the conquest of it, 
particularly points out the track to be 
pursued in entering the Amazon river 
from the ocean, to be along the coasts of 
Brazil, of the province of Macagnan, and 
of the island Magajo, to the south of the 
line: and the general course thus de- 
scribed (allowances being made for an im- 
perfect projection of the coast) has the 
assent of that distinguished geographer 
M. de la Rochette. The channel of the 
Amazon from the North Cape, laid down 
in the Dutch coasting pilot of Guiana, 
however useful it may be for vessels 
entering the river from the northward, 
cannot, without error, be considered as 
describing the course requisite to be con- 
sidered by the traders between Portugal 
and the provinces on the Amazon. It 
appears manifestly designed to delineate 
the tract of the country trade. ‘“ From 
the Arawari river,’ says the author of 
the Description Geographique de le 
Guianne, “ the coast runs twenty leagues 
to the south-west, during which course 
islands of different magnitudes form @ 
canal or passage, along which the barks 
and small craft of the country pass in 
going from Macapa to the North Cape.” 
But even in this point of view, the mouth 
of the Arawari, that limits the French and | 
Portuguese Guiana, could not afford to 
ships of force a station from whence they 
might obstruct the navigation, because 
the coast is then subject to the continual 
recurrence of a periodical and formidable 
pe pemenno called by the natives the 

ororoco; and which is thus described by 
De la Condamine: ‘“ Between Macapa 
and the North Cape, where the great 
head of the river is chiefly narrowed by 
the islands, especially opposite the great 
mouth of the Arawari, the tides offer a 
singular phenomenon: during the three 
days nearest to the full and new moons 
(the periods of the high tides) the sea, 
instead of taking six hours to rise, 
attains its highest elevation in the space 
of one or two minutes. It.may be sup- 
posed this effect does not take place 


Amazon, as well as from the territories | quietly: -a frightful noise, from the qis- 
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tance of one or two leagies, announces 
the Pororoco, so called by the Indians of 
the district. As it approaches, the noise 
increases, and presently a promontory of 
water from twelve to fifteen feet in height, 
appears followed closelybya second, a third, 
and sometimes a fourth, which occupies 
the whole breadth of the canal, destroyin 
and carrying before it every thing oppose 
to it. Ihave in some places seen a large 
tract of ground carried away by the Poro- 
roco, large trees forced up by the roots, and 
every species of devastation. Wherever 
it passes, the shore is as smooth as if it 
had been carefully swept. Canoes, boats, 
and even ships, can only avoid it by 
anchoring where there are deep soundings. 
The fear entertained by the chief of my 
Indians of not being able, in the five re- 
maining days in the spring tides, to reach 
the Cape, from which we were distant 
only fifteen leagues, made them determine 
to wait nine days upon a desert island, 
until the full moon should be entirely 
past.”—Before he quitted this part of the 
subject, he must advert to that extraordi- 
nary discovery which the noble mover 
had made, of the danger that would arise 
to our ships bound to Rio Janeiro, in 
their way to India, from the extension of 
French Guiana, to the river Arawari. He 
would not comment upon the noble lord's 
apprehensions in that respect; he would 
simply state, that the Arawari was situated 
- about 2 degrees north of the line, and Rio 
Janeiro in latitude 23 degrees south, 
being a distance of 25 degrees. There 
were other points upon which he should 
have wished to have stated his sentiments, 
but with which at that hour he would not 
trouble the House. 

Lord Grenville said, he did not at that 
late hour [Seven in the morning] rise to 
reply, though he should have been ex- 
tremely glad to have done so. He would 
only say one word in explanation of a 
gross misrepresentation of the noble se- 
cretary. e had not mentioned Rio 
Janeiro, because he well knew where it 
lay ; but had said that the French posses- 
sion of the part of Guiana bounded by 
the river Arawari, would, during a war, 
enable them to oblige the Portuguese to 
shut British ships out from the Brazils, 
where it was sometimes useful for our 
ships for India to call, water, and ob- 
tain provisions; and then we could put in 
no where nearer than Madagascar, where 
we should find but poor accommodation. 

The question being put on the amend- 
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ment, the House divided : Contents, 100; 
Proxies, 22—-122; Not Contents, 16; 
Majority, 106. Lord Pelham’s motion, 
which was the same as that moved in the 
House of Commons by lord Hawkesbury, 
was then put and carried. — 


List of the Minority. 
Duke of Richmond _—_ Earls Mansfield 
Marq. of Buckingham Warwick 
Earls Spencer Carnarvon 
et haa Lords Minto 
Carlisle. Darlington 
Fitzwilliam Grenville 
Radnor Cawdor, & 
Forteseuc Kenyon 


Lord Holland said, that at that hour 
he should move the resolution he held in 
his hand with no other preface than this, 
that their lordships had sanctioned the 
treaty of peace with France; that no- 
thing but necessity could justify such a 
treaty ; but that that necessity had, he 
believed, existed; and it became the 
character of their lordships to record on 
their Journals the circumstances which 
had induced them to acquiesce in such 
extensive sacrifices. For this purpose he 
moved—‘ That the omission of various 
opportunities of negotiating a peace with 
advantage to this country, and more par- 
ticularly the rejection of the overtures 
made by the chief consul in January 1800, 
appears to this House to have led toa 
state of affairs which rendered peace so 
necessary to the preservation and safety of 
the empire, as to justify the important 
and painful sacrifices which his majesty 
had been advised to make for the attain- 
ment thereof.” 

The Duke of Montrose said, that when 
first the noble lord had given notice of a 
motion to censure the late administration, 
he, conceiving that the censure intendcd 
to be moved was of a morc general na- 
ture, had announced bis attention of con- 
verting by an amendment the motion of 
censure into a motion of approbation. 
As it was, he should confine himself to 
this observation, that the rejection of 
Buonaparté’s overtures was to be judged 
by the circumstances which then existed, 
and not by any subsequent events. When 
Buonaparté sent his letter to his majesty, 
it was to solicit the negotiation of a sepa- 


‘rate peace with Grent Britain; he wrote 


also at the same time to Vienna and to 

Petersburgh, to solicit Austria and Russia 

to make a distinct peace each of them 

with the French republic. This was ob- 
(3 B] 
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viously an insidious design to divide and 
separate the allies. 

The questidn was negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on the Defini- 
live Treaty of Peace.) May 13. The 
order of the day for taking into conside- 
ration the Definitive Treaty of Peace be- 
ing read, | | 

Mr. Windham rose and said ;—Upon a 
subject which has already received a good 
deal of discussion in several important 
points of detail, I hope I shall not be 
under the necessity of troubling the House 
with any argument of great length. If, 
however, I am relieved from such neces- 
sity, I owe it to that mode of proceeding 
to which some have objected as irregular. 
The best proof of the propriety of the 
conduct of those who brought various 

oints of the definitive treaty separately 

efore the House,will be, the manner of our 
now coming to the general examination. 
Who can deny that every man who has 
attended those discussions must find him- 
self better prepared, better informed, 
more competent to form a fair and accu- 
rate judgment on the whole subject, from 
the separate Syauanens and the addi- 
tional lights which have been derived from 
the preliminary debates? By having in- 
vestigated the points in detail, we are 
qualified to pronounce a decision on the 
whole case. Much ground has been 
cleared, many questions have been’ an- 
swered, many difficulties have been 
elucidated, which must otherwise have 
perplexed the consideration of a subject, 
in itself so full of matter, and so fittle 
susceptible of being reduced into a short 
compass. Assisted by those previous in- 
quiries, we are enabled the better to shape 
the argument to such parts of so compli- 
cated a subjectas are the most deserving of 
consideration. 

I therefore proceed to take a view 
of the leading points of the Definitive 
Treaty. The order is indifferent, and I 
begin with Malta. After the discussions 
that we have already had regarding the 
situation in which our interests in that 
island are left by the treaty, it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon the advantages 
which the French have gained by the sti- 
pulation of neutrality. It is clear that, 
including the furce of their allies, Spain 
and Holland, they may have eighteen 
ships of the line in its neutral port, while 
we have nomore than six. But these 
points of detail areof inferior importance. 
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The whole disposition of the island of 
Malta renders the stipulation of neutrality 
fictitious. The garrison must in fact be 
French. It is in vain to talk of the mum- 
mery that there shal] not be this langue or 
the other langue. The whole is French. 
If any man denies this to be the case, I 
shall be very happy to see his opinions and 
his reasons recorded, that they may be 
compared with the future result. So far 
from having restored the order of Malta, 
we have by the arrangements of this treaty 
made war upon it in the very spirit of 
French principles. This little order, 
which contained in itself the great cha- 
racteristics and distinctive qualities of that 
which the French revolution served to de- 
stroy, wehavenow concurred to overthrow. 
The little phial which contained the essence 
of the old principles, ministers have di- 
luted, and not even with common water, 
but with water from the puddle. In this 
degradation, how can its ancient spirit be 
kept up? Nay, it is already understood, 
that the German knights refuse to serve 
in a body so degraded and fallen off from 
Its original and peculiar character. Who 
does not see that Neapolitan soldiers can 
never form any security for the indepen- 
dence of the island? The thing is ridi- 
culous. The argument may be put into 
the shape of a syllogism. If France con- 
trols, Naples puts in the garrison, and the 
garrison holds the island of Malta; what 
is the conclusion? In truth the state of 
Malta is a virtual and total surrender, 
with aridiculein the manner infinitely 
disgraceful to thereputation of our national 
counsels. Far better would it have been 
to have made an absolute cession of it, 
and thus have acquired a claim to com- 
pensation and equivalent, thar to have 
formed a vain and futile pretence to esta- 
blish its neutrality and independence. 
At present our footing and interest in the 
Mediterranean, which used to be reck- 
oned of so much importance, are utterly 
abandoned. In this and in various other 
points there is a marked variation between 
the preliminaries and the definitive treaty, 
to the disadvantage of this country.—The 
Cape of Good Hope is given up in full 
sovereignty to the Dutch; so that the 
latter may, whenever they please, sur- 
render it tothe French. The question of 
its being made a free port is left entirely: 
at the option of France; and in such an — 
alternative we can only expect that it will 
be madea free port, if that mode of keep- 
ing it were to be less favourable to Eng- 
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Jand than any other. But it is said, that 
the Capeisbutatavern. Beitso. Isnot 
a tavern in the middie of so long a voyage 
a very important accommodation? Nay, 
without it how can troops be sent out for 
the protection of your Eastern empire? 
Without the refreshment of that tavern, 
troops must be sent to India in such a 
state as to endanger their health, and to 
land them probably unfit for service for 
six weeks, perhaps too on an emergency 
when their immediate service would be 
required. The only other place of stop- 
ping.at isthe Brazils, and how can we 
calculate that in time of war we should 
continue that facility? Our Indian em- 
pire then being our sheet anchor, every 
thing accessory to its preservation and 
defence is the utmost importance. 
While we lose any advantages from the 
Cape, see what France gains! what she 
gains likewise by the restitution of Cochin 
to the Dutch, and the additional means of 
anneyins our possessions which her coali- 
tien, with the Dutch must afford !—With 
respect to the boundaries of French and 
Portugreze Guiana, it appears to me, 
that even with the benefit of all the pre- 
vious censideration, this subject, which 
could not before have been understood at 
ail, is now very imperfectly understood. 
Ministers seem to have been puzzled 
with the Catapanatuba, the Arawari, &c. 
The Arawari is at last agreed to be the 
limit; but in fact there is little difference 
between the treaty of Madrid and that of 
Badajos as to the boundary. The object 
of the French is gained by the latter as 
well as the former. They obtained the 
complete command of the navigation of 
the river of Amazons. But why, instead 
of describing the boundary in the prelimi- 
nary articles, was it not expressly said it 
should be the Arawari? That the boun- 
dary of the Arawari still leaves the Portu- 
gueze settlement exposed to the designs of 
France, is what I contend. It is a point, 
indeed, which is to be ascertained by 
maaps; and on their authority I rest the 
assertion, that the Portugueze have not 
acquired that security which it was their 
object to procure.—When I look also at 
the cession of Louisiana to France, a point 
acquiesced in by the definitive treaty, it 
is of a magnitude that I am at a loss to 
describe in adequate terms. Taking the 
indefinite extent of Guiana, and the ces- 
sion of Louisiana, we may be said to have 
iven away a fourth part of the globe. 
e have given the command of the two 
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greatest riversin the world—the Missis- 
sippi in the North of America, and the 
river of Amazons in the South. Rivers 
are the vital parts of countries; we may 
be said, therefore, without hyperbole, to 
have given away a brace of continents. 
Never was there such a lavish, prodigal, 
thoughtless spirit of cession! Ministers 
have really scattered pearls like barley- 
corns: and I am amazed to see with what 
indifference the country has viewed trans- 
actions of such importance, by which so 
many of the most valuable interests have 
been lavished upon their rivals, and in. 
which so many stipulations pregnant with 
danger and pain to chemscl¥es are con- 
tamed. 

In addition to their consideration with 
regard to foreign objects, the whole con- 
tinent of Europe is abandoned to France. 
I should think, indeed, that instead of our 
being called upon to allow the danger of 
such a state of things, those who have 
acquiesced in so monstrous an innovation, 
are bound to show that it is consistent 
While they are 
letting in tides which are spreading so fu- 
riously in every direction, it is their busi- 
ness to show us what they will not inun- 
date, what they will spare. We follow 
this torrent, threatening our rights, in 
many different tracts. We see it en- 
dangering us at Honduras, we see it me- 
nacing to shake and unsettle in India the 
dearest part, of our foreign empire. 
But this matter will require a more parti- 
cular discussion, and I am glad that it has 
already been the subject of debate. That 
the definitive treaty has not settled our 
rights in such a manner as to preclude all 
doubts, I perceive from the fact admitted 
last night by my right hon. friend (Mr. 
Dundas), a person so fully conversant in 
the affairs of India, that in the first in- 
stance he was alarmed lest, by the non- 
renewal of treaties, particularly the con- 
vention of 1787, some danger to our 
Indian dominions might arise. That any 
uncertainty was ever felt by him, is at 
least a proof of the fact that uncertainty 
may exist. We contended, that by the 
abrogation of the convention of 1787, 


founded upon and referring to the treaties 


of 1783 and 1763, something was taken 
away, which had formerly quieted the 
claims of France, and secured the rights 
of this country. But it was said, that it 
was better to get rid both of the disease 
and of the remedy; and, doubtless, it is 
possible that a constitution may be im- 
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proved by such an operation. This argu- 
ment was at least to the point, whether it 
was conclusive or not. With regard to 
the arguments to prove the clearness of 
our Indian rights, they seemed rather less 
to the point. We were told in lofty and 
magoificent phrases of the justice of our 
cause. But who had said that our cause 
was not good, that our rights were not 
clear? We have to contend with an ad- 
versary who may not choose to appeal to 
the House of Commons. The argument 
was all thrown away, for it was coram non 
judice. The question is, what will the 
encmy say, and how should you have 
acted to meet his objections? If disputes 
were to be settled by a man and his own 
attorney, the business of Westminster- 
hall would not be a little diminished ; but, 
unfortunately, when the matter is very 
amicably settled, the adversary comes and 
drags the suitor into court. So, to dis- 
cuss the justice of the cause here, when 
nobody disputes it, seems to be a waste 
of very excellent argument. The right 
hon. gentleman, like Ajax, rushes tre- 
mendous forth, felling down us poor cattle, 
instead of reserving his mi be for the 
foes who may resist him. We all know, 
that previous not only to the convention 
of 1787, but to 1783, claims respecting 
Indian trade and territory had been set up 
by the French. What reason have we to 
think that the present government of 
France will drop any pretensions hostile 
to this country which former governments 
had advanced? In 1783, as I am afraid 
will appear to have been the case in 1802, 
points were left unsettled, and new expla- 
nations became necessary. The conven- 
tion of 1787 was more favourable to us, 
because concluded in a moment when 
Iingland could negociate with greater 
efiect, and it gave us the most satisfac- 
tory security. The French abandoned 
the means of enforcing any claims of a 


kind that could have proved injurious to: 


us. But why were not means taken to 
prevent the possibility of claims by which 
our empire in the East may be disturbed? 
What has been doing for the last seven 
months? Our rights, whether of conquest 
or treaty (as so ably distinguished and 
demonstrated last night), are unquese 
tionable; but is there not reason to ap- 
prehend a renewal of former cavils ? From 
some parts of the speech of my right 
bon. friend (Mr. Dundas), I should have 
been led to think that he had been 
rapping, and on his awaking bad ima- 
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gined that we were stil] at open war. He 
talked of drawing the sword against gny 
power that should dispute our rights, and 
exultingly dwelt upon our strength in 
India. It is very true, our strength in 
India may defy all attack; but does he 
not know that, though the dispute is-in 
India, the battle may be fought in 
Europe? Like an action at law, the right 
may lie in Cumberland, and the issue be 
tried in Westminster-hall. The French 
may think us strong in India, and weak 
in Europe. We have seen already how, 
by a elose squeeze in Europe, they have 
made us vomit up what we had gorged 
elsewhere. ; 

With regard to the sincerity and faith 
of France, let us only look to other 
countries. The archduke was driven out 
of Tuscany; but Austria and the neigh- 
bouring powers thought that at least the 
terrritory was to remain as before. It 
was, however, disposed of in compliment 
to Spain, and the prince of Parma placed 
upon a new-raised throne. France, at 
the same time, had its eyes on the Isle of 
Elba, but was not so uncourteous as at 
once peremptorily to demand this garnish 
of the king of Etruria on his enterin 
into the new sBpunging-house. It too 
away Piombino from the king of Naples, 
and generously gave it to the Etrurian 
prince, in exchange for the important 
fortress of Porto Ferrajo. These are 
some of the materials from which we are 
to arrange our proceedings. When we 
cast our eyes upon the map of Europe, 
and survey the growth of France, the 
prospect is so immense, as not to admit of 
asummary. The subject requires that we 
should look into the history of the revo- 
lution and of the war, and consider what 
France has done, what she can do, and 
what no doubt she will do, compared with 
what Great Britain also can and will 
effect. As an instance of what France 
can do, now that it is distinctly a body of 
new Romans meditating the conquest of 
the world, let us recollect that France 
has effected in ten years, what Polybius, 
the historian, boasted Rome had aceom- 
plished in fifty-three years, or about half 
acentury. Their achievements resembled 
what was related in the popular ballad of - 
Hosier’s Ghost, when it says to admiral 
Vernon— 

“¢ What I wish’d twenty ships t’have done, 

You have achiev'd with six alone.” 

The French have taken the Romans for 
thetr model, and affect to imitate them in 
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every thing. Independent of their terri- 
tories, the map of Europe is but small, 
and only two great powers are Jeft stand- 
ing. Russia is powerful, but at a great 
distance from them; Austria alone re- 
mains strong, and perhaps not impaired, 
in territories; but the loss of all those 
strong holds and fortresses, in the late 
war, which constituted her stays, has made 
her such a wreck, that, in the next storm, 
the mast of that vessel must inevitably go 
by the board. In fact, there is no single 
continental power which can again dare 
to face France, without being instantly 
crushed by that enormous mace with 
which she is now armed. The French 
avow that they act upon the Roman 
model ; they fairly acknowledge what they 
mean to be, and frankly tell us also what 
they mean us to be.—Some, indeed, 
admit that Europe is gone, and they say 
peace be with it! they think that, come 
what will, we may take to our boat and 
escape. That might have been said for- 
merly ; but the spectre of French power 
now pursues us in every direction. In 
Europe, in Asia, in America, it follows, 
continually scaring us with its threatening 
aspect. ok at the West Indies, and see 
France in possession, by cession, of Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe, and St. Domingo, 
since the preliminaries, by the permission 
of ministers, It is pretended, indeed, 
that the recovery of that island from the 
Blacks was necessary to the security of 
our own colonies. Such is the opinion of 
those who are interested in the West 
India islands; but is that authority con- 
clusive? Allowing the fidelity and patrio- 
tism of these men to be unimpeached, 
(os they certainly are), is it not possible 
that regard for their property may induce 
them to form an opinion of the policy of 
our facilitating the recovery of St. Do- 
mingo, that may be inconsistent with the 
interest of the nation? For my part, I 
conceive that the power of the blacks, 
confined to St. Domingo, and without the 
means of extending beyond it, was much 
less formidable to this country than the 
establishment of the power of France. 
Even though the emissaries or the example 
of the blacks might have reached the 
other islands, still, though private pro- 
perty might have been endangered, the 
political interest of the state was less en- 
dangered. The West India proprietors 
might think, that, if the negroes obtained 
the ascendancy, their property would be 
ruined, while, if the islands fell under the 


power of France, though the value ‘of 
their property might fall, it would not be 
entirely destroyed. This was a view of 
the case, however, which, politically 
speaking, would not lessen the injury to 
ngland, Indeed, with the possession of 
St. Domingo, with a port which almost 
commands our communication with our 
most important islands, it would become 
a most formidable neighbourhood to our 
colonial power, and in time of war would 
become a military station, from which we 
should be attacked; and a point which 
would give the enemy an opportunity to 
harass our trade. In fact, we have given 
vp two continents to France. We have 
lowed her to be placed in a situation in 
which she will acquire such an influence 
over the American states, as at a future 
period, may enable her to employ them 
with advantage against our most im- 
portant interests.—Such being the means 
of France, what is her will? Those who 
expected that the peace would disarm 
France of her hostility, who thought that 
she would be contented to cultivate the 
advantages of commerce and manufac- 
tures without animosity towards England, 
must now see that she pursues more than 
ever the grand object of universal empire. 
At every period before the preliminaries, 
and since, she has expressed, without dis- 
guise, the spirit by which she is animated ; 
she proceeds like a general, changing his 
guards, sending out his parties, marking 
out his ground, and arranging his plan of 
operations. Every thing is conceived 
and conducted in the spirit of hostility ; 
and after having succeeded in the war of 
swords, now terminated, she enters with 
the same disposition and with the same 
hopes upon the war of the Custom House. 
hat, then, are the means which Bri- 


tain possesses, and how ought she to call 


them forth to ward off the dangers that 
assail us? In considering this, we must 
inquire what are moral resources, taking 
that word a good deal in the Frenc 

sense. What is the mind to call forth, 
and how employ the physical means? In 
all animal life (and states may be consi- 
dered as living bodies subject to the gene- 
ral laws of animated nature), it is observed 
that the foresight of danger is generally in 
proportion to the force and means which 
are enjoyed to escape from that (danger. 
It appears to me that this nation has been 
more defective in the foresight of danger 
than in the menos of repelling it. From 


this defect a great part of the calamities 
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of the country at this crisis have arisen. 
The nation has too much undervalued its 
danger, and its exertions have fallen short 
both of its means and of the occasion. At 
first, when the principles of the French 
revolution were at work, when other na- 
tions were actually in conflict with it, 
when the havock that it produced was 
seen in the example of others, it was said 
that all this sould never reach us, that 
the menstruum might dissolve the base 
metals with which it came in contact, 
but would pass harmless over the pure 
gold of the British constitution. Men 
were not aware, that the character of the 
revolutionary principle was to prey both 
on food and bad, nay on the former in 
preference. In the year 1792 it was 
found, that the pure gold of the Bri- 
tish constitution was as susceptible of the 
rage of Jacobinism, as copper of the cor- 


rosion of aqua fortis. But nevertheless. 


there seemed to bea strange and extraor- 
dinary indifference to the state of Europe 
and to the progress of the hostile principle. 
ss Snug”? was the word. People were for 
leaving other nations to shift for them- 
selves ; the high spirit and the politic max- 
ims of our ancestors were forgotten. Even 
when other nations stood forward in the 
common cause of nations, in our defence as 
well as their own, there was no alacrity to 
partici in their exertions. The nation 
seemed not only to have no disposition to 
engage in the war, but to display a new 


and singular anxiety to avoid it. From 


this view of the state of Europe, from this 
estimate of the nature of the danger, 
arose the conduct of the war after it had 
become inevitable. Differences of opinion 
existed as to the mode of carrying it on. 
There were persons of great abilities and 
high situations with whom I had the mis- 
fortune to differ on these views of things. 
Agreeing in many points with them, co- 
operating with them in a public capacity 
in leading objects, and respecting their 
talents and their motives, I was obliged 
to differ from them on the grounds at 
which I have hinted. The war was to be 
viewed either as an ordinary contest be- 
tween two nations, and carried on upon 
the usual principle of annoying and weak- 
ening your antagonist, till he was brought 
to equitable sentiments; or we were to 
consider it as a new and extraordinary 
war, which could be carried on with a 
system suited to its portentous nature. 
Hence, therefore, it was to be carried on 
by attacking enemies colonies, capturing 
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their ships, &c. or it was to be carried on. 
by aiming decisive blows at the seat or 
centre of the system from which the true 
principle of the war and danger pro- 
ceeded. I do not mean to say that these 
different plans were exclusive. I only 
mean that the one more peculiarly arose 
out of the one view of the case, the other 
out of the other. Those who preferred 
attacking the centre of the evil, did not 
think it wrong to aim at the advantages 
of the other, if the first failed ; while those 
who directed their efforts tothe colonies and 
marine of the enemy, were equally agreed 
that the restoration of monarchy was a 
desirable object. In none, however, as I 
have said, was the system exclusive. I shall. 
not inquire which of these was the best. 
The one was tried, the other not; and 
whether that which was not tried would 
have succeeded, must remain a matter of 
judgment. I may add, however, that the 
plan which was not pursued, was that most 
conformable to my own opinions. Except 
early in the war at Toulon, and afterwards. 
in the melancholy affair of Quiberon, there 
was little or nothing attempted upon 
what I thought the peculiar principle of 
the war, and upon that plan of conduct 
appropriate to it. As to the Quiberon 
expedition, at atime when the clamour 
was loudest ageinst it, a right hon. friend 
of mine (Mr. Pitt), with great manliness 
and liberality, said in this House, that 
he took his full share of the responsibi- 
lity. Yet, fully acknowledging the gene- 
rosity of that conduct, I am ready to 
avow 

Mr. Pitt. I submit to the House, whe- 
ther it be consistent with order for my 
right hon. friend to go into an historical 
account of opinions respecting the con- 
duct of the war, particularly as that in- 
quiry is not connected with any subject 
immediately under the consideration of 
the House. I beg leave also to submit to 
my right hon. friend, whether he can con- 
sider that the obligations of secrecy which 
were in force when he and others were his 
majesty’s confidential servants, are now. 
dispensed with ? 

Mr. Windham. I conceive that I was 
merely stating a circumstance personal to 
myself; andmy righthon. friend would have 
seen.by the application that my explanation 
could not have been considered as any dis- 
closure of state secrets. [was going to show, 
that, the country having misjudged the 
war, the conduct of it naturally partook 


of what I conceiye to have been error. 
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‘What I say of the system of war, as in my 
judgment best suited to the circumstances 
of the late contest, is not an arraignment 
of my right hon. friend to whose depart- 
ment its conduct particularly belonged 
(Mr. Dundas). I can bear testimony to 
the diligence, the zeal, the activity, the 
ardour, and all the other great qualities 
which my right hon. friend displayed. I 
do not arraign the plan of my right hon. 
friend, neither do I divulge state secrets. 
I state what was no secret—that previous 
to the time when I came into public sta- 
tion, my right hon. friend had marked 
opinions on the subject of the war, and 
that we did differ in our views on the sub- 
ject. When I was interrupted, I was la- 
bouring to show that the country had not 
rightly judged its situation, and that the 
mode of war pursued contributed to con- 
firm their error. The country never knew 
sufliciently why it was at war. It has been 
said with great force and eloquence by my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt), on different 
occasions, that we were at war for secu- 
rity; we were indeed at war, because we 
could not be at peace; we were at sea, 
because we could not be on shore. Yet 
though reminded of this, the character of 
the war itself, the grand monitor was 
wanting. The maoner in which it was 
carried on did not sufficiently mark its 
nature. The force was centrifugal. It 
never converged enough towards the focus 
from which the danger proceeded. The 
question why we were at war, perpetu- 
ally recurred; and people were not 
enough taught to see that we were at war, 
because the French government was such 
as to leave us no peace, and was necessa- 
rily in perpetual hostility with every thing 
which, as individuals and as a nation, it 
was our interestto defend. This error has 
ursued us into peace. No person who 
ooked at the causes ‘of war, could have 
looked at the terms of peace without alarm. 
The country, however, is not sufficiently 
impressed with the dangers of peace, be- 
cause it was never perfectly alive to the 
character of the war.—But to return to 
the conduct of the war: although it has 
been unsuccessful in securing those ob- 
jects which I thought peculiarly at stake, 
I do not say that it was wrong; I do not 
say that the course which I more approved 
would have been more fortunate. If I 
think it would, it is, as it were, reasoning 
from symptoms after death, that another 
method might have succeeded. It is, 
however, a.matter of judgment. Enter- 
* 
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taining this opinion still, I conceive it to 


be the duty of every man to correct the 


public error. Itis better to think that the 
country had not seen its situation in a 
proper light, than that, aware of its real 
danger, we had failed in the means of re- 
pelling it. Great as the exertions of the 
nation have been, they havenot been so great 
as they ought to have been compared either 
with the objects at stake, or the means 
we possessed. It is consolatory to think 
that the nation, not having seen the dan- 
ger, will, seeing it, take the steps neces- 
sary tomaintain its character and to ensure 
its safety. It is true, indeed, that there 
were those who perpetually urged the 
French cause, and by every act éndea- 
voured to counteract those feelings of 
honour, magnanimity, and jndenendence: 
by which nations can alone become great. 
If, however, the people of this country have 
utterly abandoned the feelings which every 
great nation should cultivate, and that 
policy without which no nation can flou- 
rish, we must have insensibly degenerated 
from the principles of our ancestors ; and 
it will confirm the remark of the writer, 
who says, that sometimes a silent revo- 
lution takes place in the character of 
nations, as decisive as could be produced 
by the most violent ¢onvulsions. Never 
was there a war carried on with such an 
incessant cry for peace from the very 
beginning of it. In any other war, would 
it have n tolerated that the justice 
of our cause should be incessantly ar- 
reigned, and that of fhe enemy defend- 
ed, in newspapers and other publications ; 
that every one who endeavoured to rouse 
the public spirit should be vilified and 
abused? How could it have happened 
(if the people had been sufficiently im- 

ressed with the nature of the war), that 
1t was doubtful whether the processions to 
St. Paul’s to celebrate three of the most 
splendid victories this nation had ever 
gained, would have been received with 
applause? How else could it have hap- 
pened, that attempte should be made to 
depreciate one of our most brilliant naval 
victories, and to show that the advantage 
was on the side of the enemy? To’ prove 
these circumstances, I should be obliged 
to Poe files of newspapers and pam-< 
phlets. Yet what do I infer? hy, 
that such writings never could have ob- 
tained circulation, had there not been an 
indecision in the public mind on the sub- 
ject of the war. It is with reluctance that 
I acknowledge this state of the public 
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mind to have prevailed. It certainly was 
not sufficiently awakened to a full sense 
of the nature of the danger that existed, 
or the extent of the exertion required. I 
am afraid that I shall be obliged to speak 
in a style not more pleasing of the means 
and resources which we possessed. Per- 
haps we have been too much in the habit 
of flattering ourselves on this subject on 
the efforts that we have made. Certainly, 
nothing is more agreeable than to “ praise 
the Athenians among the Athenians ;” 
but I rather consider it the duty of public 
men to speak wholesome truths. We 
must compare our exertions with the ob- 
ject. If the war was not originally just 
and necessary, every shilling spent was 
too much. If it was, as some have consi- 
dered it, merely a war of experiment for 
a short time, to see what we could make 
of it, we have made too great sacrifices. 
If, however, it was a war for the very ex- 
istence of the country, the exertions that 
we have made have been too little for the 
object, too little even for our means. 
That our exertions, however, had not in- 
jured us, would appear by considering 
whether the country has pined or thriven, 
whether it has become fat or lean, by its 
efforts. Surely if, as some pretend, the 
country has been ruined by the war, it 
has not been thrown into a galloping con- 
sumption. _ I have, indeed, heard it ar- 
gued, in the true spirit of Jacobinism, that, 
though individuals are rich, the country 
is poor; every distress incident to man 
and to the social state has been insidious- 
ly represented to be the offspring of war : 
as if the same distress did not exist in all 
wars, nay, in all times; as if it were not 
obvious that poverty must ever accom- 
pany great wealth ; as if poverty were not 
a sort of secretion from the plethoric ha- 
bit of wealth. Indeed, it is easy to show 
how commercial wealth and poverty must 
be connected, because, in the fluctuations 
of trade and manufactures, numbers are 
occasionally deprived of their usual em- 
ployment in one place, while the tide of 

rosperity rises higher in another. No 
ess absurd is it to say, that the wealth 
with which the country abounds is in a 
few hands, as if it were possible that a 
country could have much wealth while it 
was monopolised by a few. Unhappily, 
indeed, it seems to be thought by some, 
who acknowledge both the wealth and 
comfort which this country enjoys, that 
these blessings may be preserved without 
the aid of arms. The balance of power is 
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treated as an idle chimera; and we are 
told, that from our insular. situation we 
may look with indifference on the confu- 
sion and derangement of the continent. 
It is very well, indeed, to tell us to pre- 
serve our own comforts; it reminds me of 
what a king of England said, when he was 
told that his subjects were dying of fa- 
mine ;—‘* Why,” observed he, “ do they 
not eat bread and cheese?” They could 
not get bread and cheese to eat. So we 
are told to be satisfied with our own com- 
forts and happiness, with our commerce, 
with our prosperity. Doubtless ; but will 
the French allow us? Do we not see 
that France is acting upon a contest with 
us in peace, that she is lowering our dig- 
nity, plucking our honours? ‘The notion 
that peace would hush up all our dangers 
had induced us to give up to Holland the 
honour of the flag ; which, though perhaps 
of itself of no essential importance, kept 
up the pride and spirit of the service, and 
has been maintained by us for a century 
and a half.. This it was also which in- 
duced us to submit to have the cockades 
taken out of our soldiers’ hats in Portu- 

al. We also allowed, under the same 
idea, our ambassador to remain at Paris, 
kicking his heels near the hall of audience, 
as a lacquey, while Buonaparte, instead of 
communicating with him, sat off for Lyons, 
designedly, as it should seem, to furnish 
a precedent for similar insults on any fu- 
ture occasion. 

Such being the situation and the feel- 
ings of the country, the next considera- 
tion is, what we ought now to do. On 
the supposition that Great Britain is at 
present in a state of infinitely less security. 
than it was on the night when this treaty 
was signed, and comparing what it has 
given up with what remains to it, I have 
no hesitation in repeating my former as- 
sertion, that the fee-simple of the coun- 
try was worth more on the 30th of Sep- 
tember last, than it has been since, or per- 
haps ever will be again. We have now, 
however, signed and sealed the bond ; and 
as Dogberry says—“ I fear we shall never 
be our own men again.” Our study 
should now be to correct those fatal dis- 
sentions which the treaty of peace may 
create. As to India, our rights are ma- 
nifest, though we may depend on those 
same claims being renewed which were 
set up by France anterior to the treaty of 
1783. But while our right is liable to be 
called into dispute, we should keep in our 
hands better means of asserting it than we 
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can have after the surrender of Malta, 
the Cepe, and Cochin. The First Con- 
sul would not, during the negotiation, 
have gone to Lyons, if he did not mean to 
produce suspicion and uneasiness with re- 
spect to the peace. The ministers think 
that we have gone too far, and tried to 
remove the impediments to the renewal of 
claims, as if the foolish and silly French 
-want us to point out to them the nature 
of their claims! Have they not shown, 
during the war, any designs upon India? 
Has not the capture of Seringapatam re- 
vealed any of their intrigues ? hat are 
we to surmise from their steadiness in in- 
sisting on the possession of Malta, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Cochin? Was 
not the al to Egypt projected in 
the view of a triumphant march into Hin- 
dostan? And are we, like ostriches, to 
put our heads in a hole, and suppose our- 
selves perfectly safe from our pursuers, or 
act as persons in embarrassed circum- 
stances, who are afraid to look at the state 
of their own affairs? If France means not 
to pursue its claims, why not send to Paris 
for explanations to that effect, before we 

ive up what she never has put into our 
ands ? A similar explanation should be 
required respecting the asf of Honduras, 
and many other points. et us have a 
fair understanding as to the extent of our 
danger. I know that some may be dis- 
posed to calculate the life of a nation like 
that of an individual ; and, regardless of 
posterity, say,—‘ though our commerce 
may fail in the end, it cannot do so for a 
long series of years, and will, at least, last 
during our time.” ‘The nation which has 
not more foresight than that, must in- 
evitably perish. Great stress has been 
Jaid on what is called the failure of the 
predictions respecting the result of the 
American war. These predictions, how- 
ever, have been realized. If we had had 
America to support us, we never could 
have consented to sucha peace. Ame- 
rica has been of great service to the ene- 
my during the war; and the convoy which 
entercd France at the time of lord Howe's 
victory, was thought a sufficient compen- 
sation to that country for the destruction 
of its fleet. Let those who think this 
peace will furnish life and heat for their 
own ephemeral existence and that of the 
nation, take care that they do not deceive 
themselves. They may calculate ill who 
suppose the misfortune may not reach 
them. The fate of nations often comes 

uick upon them; in this manner is Spain, 
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of late a rich and powerful nation, all on 
a sudden become one of those states which 
are now the vassals of France.”—Mr. 
Windham concluded with moving, 

‘«¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to assure his majesty that 
we have taken into our most serious con- 
sideration the definitive treaty of pence 
which his majesty has been graciously 
pleased to communicate to this House: 

«* That we acknowledge, with all humi- 
lity and submission, his majesty’s un- 
doubted prerogative of peace and war: 
and that we shall consider it to be our 
first duty, as far as may depend on us, to 
maintain inviolate the public faith, as it is 
pledged by this treaty, and to assist his 
pale in performing, with uprightness 
and area the engagements into 
whic 
enter: 

‘¢ But that we cannot conceal the pain- 
ful apprehensions with which we consider 
the result of those engagements ; nor can 
we forbear to offer to his majesty our 
humble and dutiful advice for the adop- 
tion of such measures as can alone, in our 
Opinion, under the blessing of Providence, 
avert from us the dangers with which we 
are vow surrounded : 

‘¢ That it is impossible for us to have 
seen, withopt the utmost anxiety and 
alarm, all the unexampled circumstances 
which have attended the final conclusion 
of the present peace: the extensive and 
important sacrifices, which, without any 
corresponding concession, this treaty has 
added to those already made on our part 
by the preliminary articles : the unlooked- 
for and immense accessions of territory, 
influence, and power, which it has tacitly 
confirmed to France: the numerous sub- 
jects of clashing interest and unavoidable 
dispute which it hasleftentirely unadjusted: 
and, above all, those continued and syste- 
matic projects of aggrandiscinent, of 
which, in the very moment of peace, we 
have seen unhappily such undeniable and 
convincing evidence : : 

‘¢ That, by relinquishing so many sources 
of prosperity in peace, and so many bul- 
warks of defence in war, and by renounc- 
ing at the same time the advantage and 
security always hitherto derived from the 
accustomed renewal of former treaties, the 
British government has imposed on itself 
@ greater necessity than has ever before 
existed for measures of increased precau- 
tion, and for determinations of unshaken 
constancy : 
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his majesty has been advised to 
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*s That we, therefore, rely on his ma- 
jesty’s paternal wisdom for a watchful and. 
unremitted attention to the situation and 
future conduct of the power with whom 
we have negotiated ; and we think it ne- 
cessary, more especially, to assure his 
majesty of our ready and firm support in 
that determination which we trust his ma- 
jesty will henceforward steadily pursue, 
of resisting every fresh encroachment (of 
whatever nature) which shall be attempt- 
ed on the maritime, commercial, or co- 
lonial rights and interests of the British 
empire : 

‘s This our solemn declaration must, as 
we believe, materially conduce to prevent 
the necessity which it is calculated to 
meet; and we trust that his majesty will 
also approve of our desire to support it by 
a scale of naval and military defence, ade- 

uate to the extent of our danger, and to 
the importance of the interests which we 
have to maintain. 

‘© The anxiety which we feel in this re- 
spect, is the necessary consequence of our 
sincere wish for the permanence of the 
public tranquillity which his majesty has 
now re-established: and it is for the same 
important purpose that we also most 
earnestly recommend to his majesty’s 
wisdom, the pressing necessity of arranging, 
by immediate and atnicable discussion, 
those points of essential interest which had 
been adjusted by former treaties, but for 
which no provision has been made in this 
negotiation : 

‘«« These counsels we submit to his ma- 
jesty with confidence, in the present awful 
crisis of public affairs, prepared to meet 
with firmness all the difficulties and 
dangers of our present situation, but de- 
sirous above all things to promote the 
stability and security of real peace; the 
object which it has been his majesty’s 
benevolent desire, by such extensive sacri- 
fices, to ensure to his loyal and affec- 
tionate people.” 

Lord Folkestone seconded the motion, 
and observed, that the subject had been 
so ably argued by his right hon. -friend, 
that little remained for him to add to it. 
He however could not avoid remarking, 
that in this treaty, not only a neglect, but 
a dereliction of our naval rights, was ap- 
parent, and the flag of Old England de- 
graded. It was, therefore, impossible to 
approve of such a treaty: and he was un- 
able to conceal that opinion; unable also 
was le to conceal, that when all other 
countries were supporting the faith of 
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their ancient and respective treaties, 
Great Britain alone was neglectful of hers; 
and that when it was a first-rate principle 
with all other nations, to respect and 
value, as well as to protect their allies, 
Great Britain alone was regardless of hers, 
and ungrateful to those who had sacrificed 
all that was dear to them as nations in the 
general cause. We had entered into the 
contest under the avowed principle of 
asserting and protecting the rights of 
the house of Orange, and we had basely 
deserted her. We had made a show of 
our attention to that illustrious house, 
than which none ought to be more respect- 
ed or vatued in the eyes of this coun- 
try, whose cause she early and effectually 
supported ; and our return to her, in the 
hour of her necessity, is a vain and empty 
stipulation m words, but nothing solid or 
substantial. In the case of Portugal, our 
conduct was even more ungenerous; for 
we were not content with deserting her, 
but we committed her to the spoliation of 
her bitterest foes; though, in fact, it was 
not those foes who committed that spolia- 
tion—it was this country that tcre from 
her Olivenza—it was this country that in- 
vaded and divided her territory of 
Louisiana. These were circumstances 
that must strike every thinking mind with 
horror and disgust ; but he feared that all 
he could say upon these topics would have 
little weight. We had of late learned to 
appreciate the temporary advantage of 
commercial considerations so much above 
all other interests, that little was to be 
hoped from a state so besotted with 
avaricious sentiments of wealth. In the 
same impolitic view he beheld the surren- 
der of Malta, and could impute it to 
nothing but an infatuation in the minds of 
ministers, who, not content with ceding 
the East and the West, and the privileges 
of the British flag in the North, now also 
resigned the Levant, and its best and only 
protector, Malta, into the very hands of 
our antient and mortal foe. For these 
reasons he thought the treaty disgraceful 
and dishonourable, and the address should 
have his most decided support. 
Lord Hawkesbury rose and said :—Sir, 
I have listened with the utmost attention 
to the observations of my right hon. 
friend; and indeed it was impossible I 
should not; for though some parts of his 
speech were very remotely, if at all con- 
nected with the question before the House, 
yet the sean and ingenuity that he ex- 
out peculiarly entitled him 
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to attention.. A good deal of the speech 
of my right hon. friend consisted in pre- 
dictions as to the consequences and asser- 
tions, as to the conditions of the peace; 
but I will assure him, and the noble lord 
who seconded his motion, that were the 
treaty such as they have described it— 
and I considered itas by any means injurious 
to the interests—but particularly if it 
were degrading to the dignity of the coun- 
try; no man would be more ready to op- 
pose it than myself, whoever the author 
of it might be. I, however, view the ne- 
gotiation in quite a different light. I am 
of opinion, that, though some commercial 
questions were not finally arranged, it was 
better to leave those questions for future 
adjustment, than longer to defer the nego- 
tiation. I maintain, that peace, under all 
the circumstances, was desirable, and that 
it would have been extremely culpable in 
ministers to have declined it; but I would 
not be understood to insinuate that there 
was no other alternative for the country, 
or that the peace is to be considered in any 
point of view dishonourable. It is suc 

as ministers have thought it expedient and 
prudent to conclude, and such as the 
House and the country called for. Iam 
glad that the whole of this question is at 
Jength brought before the House. I have 
always objected to the discussion of it in 
parts, because, if ever there was a subject 
which ought to be discussed altogether, 
it is a treaty of peace. ‘The parts must 
be examined with reference to each other, 
and not distinctly ; for though in one part 
something unfavourable may appear, yet 
that, upon a review of the whole, will per- 
haps turn out to be a concession in order 
to obtain some advantage in another part. 
This question has at length come to that 
stage of investigation which I wished for. 
It seems to me to divide itself into two 
heads: first, whether the terms of the de- 
finitive treaty were consistent with the 
basis of the preliminary articles; and se- 
condly, whether, if any departure from 
the preliminary articles had taken place, 
that, or any events which had occurred 
during the negotiation, were of such con- 
sequence as tu induce ministers to refuse 
to conclude the treaty 2? Before I proceed 
_to remark on these heads, [ beg leave to 
and a few words on the circumstances in 
which this country was involved at the 
time the negotiation was begun. It will 
'be remembered, that we were then left 
almost alone to contend with France; 
Austria obliged to comply with a peace 
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dictated: by the enemy; the German em- 
pire at her mercy. Deserted by our allies 
except two, Portugal and Naples, neither 
capable of affording us any very ctlective 
aid, we saw ourselves, instead of being at 
the head of a formidable confederacy, me- 
naced by a league of our old allies, under 
the influence and direction of France. 
Such was our situation; and in this di- 
lemma peace was called for loudly by the 
country. It was pressed strongly by the 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, that some attempt should be made 
to negotiate. Accordingly, negotiation 
was entered into, and announced by mi- 
nisters to the House on the first oc- 
casion afterwards. But this negotiation 
commenced under prospects evidently 
very unfavourable, in the degraded state 
of Europe, after the treaty of Luneville, 
and when our ships were shut out from 
almost every port in Europe. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantageous appear- 
ances, ministers were determined to sus- 
tain the honour and consequence of the 
country, and in their proposal to nego- 
ciate, they laid down three principles as 
the rule of their conduct; first, the com- 
plete integrity of the dominions of the 
British empire; secondly, fidelity to our 
allies; and, thirdly, to obtain compen- 
sation out of the conquests we had 
made, to counterpolse the acquisitions 
of France on the continent. In these 
objects it was our firm purpose to persist, 
and the probability of our success in 
attaining them was considerably height- 
ned by some events which gave a pro- 
pitious turn to our affairs about that time 
—namely, the victory of the 2d of April 
in the Baltic, and the gallant conduct of 
our army in Egypt, particularly on the 
19th of March, which not a little con- 
tributed to dispose the French government 
to peace: at all events, ministers meant 
to seek compensation in the East and 
West Indies, as that seemed the most ad- 
viseable principle. But as this sub- 
ject has been so fully canvassed in the 
debate on the prcliminarics, I shall pass 
it, observing, that we have annexed to our 
dominions two of the greatest naval 
stations in the East and West Indies; not 
that I would argue this as a proof that the 
peace is more or less honourable on ac- 
count of this annexation; for, according 
to the doctrine that my right hon. friend 
holds out, it is not an island more or less, 
or any conquest whatever, that will con- 
stitute the security or the advantages of 
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peace. I doubt whether, in this view, any 
thing short of the total subversion of the 
French government would be satisfactory ; 
but that I think must be now left entirely 
out of the question—that hope can 
scarcely exist in rational minds. 

I shall now proceed to examine the di- 
vision of the question which relates to the 
events that occurred pending the negotia- 
tions. I agree with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by my right hon. friend the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, on a former 
evening, that it was impossible to view 
some of those events without anxiety and 
alarm. So much for the points them- 
selves: but it was gravely to be consider- 
ed, how far these wants ought to have 
influenced the progress of oar negotia- 
tion; or whether it would have been 
justifiable in ministers, on account of 
those events, to break off the treaty. I am 
no advocate for the opinion of some per- 
sons, that we ought to be insulated in our 
politics, as in our situation, and that we 
should have no concern in continental'po- 
litics ; nor can I subscribe to the doctrine 
of my right hon. friend, that we are on all 
occasions to volunteer in continental 
affairs; that an interference is not, as it 
would seem, a matter of choice but of ob- 
ligation. This interference must at all 
times be determined by circumstances. 
Whether the power aggrieved, or where 
rights may be invaded, should feel any de- 
sire for our assistance, or apy inclination 
to assert her own independence, were 
material to be considered; otherwise an 
interposition would be the height of ex- 
travagance. Our connexion with the 
continent is relative; and when we pro- 
pose to interfere in its affairs, it is but wise 
to consider the amount of the interest 
that should prompt us; if the object 
could be carried, what the disposition of 
the power immediately benefited may be; 
and if we should lose, what degree of in- 
jury we were likely to sustain. Before we 
engage at all in such contests, the internal 
situation of our own country should be 
taken into consideration. I believe, on a 
review of the principal transactions that 
took place during the negotiation, the 
reasons which [ have stated would appl 
with sufficient force to dissuade any Bri- 
tish statesman from attempting to prevent 
it. God forbid that we should not be in- 
fluenced by obligations of honour ; or that 
we should give up the reputation of the 
country, by declining to protect any 
power irom injustice! but a strong case 
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should be made out to persuade us to dn 
effort attended with risk to ourselves ; fot, 
the same reason which would indace an 
interference in favour of the Cisalpine 
republic, would urge us to insist upon the 
restoration of the Netherlands to Austria, 
of Holland to the Stadtholder; and of 
Savoy to the king of Sardinia. Even 
were we disposed to resist the accession 
of Buonaparté to the presidency of the 
Cisalpine republic, how could we have ac- 
complished any thing without the aid of 
the continental powers? And how did 
the case stand? Buonaparté’s newly- 
acquired power was scarcely announced, 
when the cabinet of Berlin congratulated 
him, that of Vienna acquiesced, and Russia 
showed no symptom of dissatisfaction. 
Would it, then, be considered wise or pru- 
dent in us alone to renew the war in con- 
sequence of this event? He would put 
the question to any gentleman in the 
House, whether the value of the object 
would even excuse such a resolution ? 
Another event which is supposed to have 
changed the nature of our negotiation is, 
the cession of Louisiana to France. I do 
not consider this an indifferent object: 
but it will be recollected that Louisiana 
is an old French settlement, and that 
during the negotiation of the peace of 
1763, the most triumphant peace this 
country had ever concluded, this settle- 
ment was privately transferred by France 
to Spain ; and that transaction was much 
more gross than that now complained of, 
because Louisiana was referred to ex- 
pressly in the treaty of 1763. As to the 
political advantages which France can 
derive from this possession, I doubt whe- 
ther they are of much consequence; but I 
have little doubt that they are not of such 
consequence as to have justified ministers 
in rejecting the peace. Gentlemen have 
said a great deal of the influence which 
this possession threateris to give France 
over the United States of America. To 
this I shall mention, that it has been the 
porey of America, since its separation 
rom this country, to keep an equal balance 
between France and us. Such was the 
system of general Washington, and such 
is the system of the ablest statesmen in 
America at the present day. The proba- 
bility therefore is, that the possession of 
Louisiana now rendering France the 
natural rival of America, sound policy 
will incline her to cultivate a more 
intimate connexion with this country. 


But my right hon. friend -spprehen 
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that France will be enbbled, through 
this settlement, to swallow up America. 
He very much under-rates the power, 
population, and spirit of the United 
States; for he should remember what 
efforts the Americans made, and with suc- 
cess too, alone, and unaided, in the war of 
1756, to resist the French who were then 
in possession of Canada and Louisiana. 
When, therefore, the increase of Ame- 
rican power since that period is consider- 
ed, though the possession of Louisiana 
by the French may now be an object to 
excite their jealousy and caation, it by no 
theans endangers the independence of the 
Americans. 

With respect to the definitive treaty, 
gentlemen complain of it én two grounds ; 
namely, for faults of omission and com- 
mission. Under the first class the princi- 
pal is the non-revival of the several com- 
mercial and political treaties, and two 

articular conventions. As to the first, 
: should suppose, if gentlemen would look 
into those treaties, they would not be so 
very solicitous for their revival. From 
the treaty of Westphalia, up to that of 
1763, it was the practice, as the system 
of Europe was perpetually changing, to 
- renew former treaties, with such altera- 
tions and additions as suited existing cir- 
cumstances, until at length those treaties 
became so confused, inconsistent, and 
contradictory, a’ to contribute more to 
augment litigation than to prodace the 
adjustment of any difference. If we made 
any engagements, they should be precise 
and explicit—not such as those treaties ; 
besides, we ought to be cautious how we 
consented to multiply our engagements. 
Another objection that I have to the re- 
newal of those treaties is, that we should 
bind ourselves too much. I shall state 
the former practice as to such renewal 
of treaties. In 1748, when we guaranteed 
the pragmatic sanction, we also guaran- 
tied Silesia to Prussia. What, then, if, 
agreeable to such a precedent, we should 
have to guarantee the Netherlands and 
Sardinia to France? I would ask my right 
hon. friend, whether this was not a suffi- 
ciently strong objection to the renewal of 
former treaties? The situation of minis- 
ters in this case was one of extreme diffi- 
culty; they were rather willing to sacrifice 
some advantages than place themselves in 
the dilemma that I have described; and 
they determined, if they could not get 
Europe to do right, they would not be a 
party to her wrong. I oo right 
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Hon. friend, whether the renewal of poli. 
tical treaties, accompanied by such con- 
sequences, was so desirable? As to com. 
mercial treaties, if any person looked into 
them, they would be found not less objec- 
tionable than the former. Our treaty 
with Holland gave the Dutch the power 
of carrying warlike stores over in time of 
war to an enemy’s ports. Would it be 
adviseable, after the experience of the 
last war, to renew such a treaty as that ? 
Objections equally strong would be found 
to operate against the renewal of our 
former treaties with France. From these 
considerations, I think it will scarcely be 
disputed that it was better to leave com- 
mercial arrangements to be hereafter ad- 
justed, than to postpone the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty, even if the coun- 
try was to be left in the state it was in 
before the preliminaries were signed. I 
contend, that the inconvenience to our 
trade cannot be so great as gentlemen 
profess to fear; because, under all the 
obstacles of the war, our manufactures 
found their way into all parts of Europe ; 
and no prohibition that can be imposed 
during peace, however severe or rigor- 
ously enforced, can put a stop to that in- 
tercourse. If any such interruption should 
be given to our commerce by the French 
government, it must be a matter of regret; 
Dut the extension of our resources, and 
our command in the markets, it is not in 
the power of France or any other nation 
to prevent. If it is to be a war of duties, 
we are more than equal to meet France; 
for her articles of commerce are few, ours 
are numerous: the exclusion of her 
brandies and wine would severely operate 
against her; and we could do without 
these liquors; but France cannot do with- 
out our manufactures ; for they are articles 
of the tirst necessity. With regard to the 
East Indies, and the allusions to the sti- 
pulation in the treaty with the Dutch, 
respecting our flag and that of Holland, 
I shall say, as to the flag, it seems to be 
completely misunderstood by gentlemen. 
It is known that we have always claimed 
aright to superiority in the narrow seas 
of India, though we have scarcely ever 
insisted on it, except with regard to the 
Dutch, with whom we once disputed the 
right, and therefore in a treaty of peace 
a stipulation was introduced relative to 
the exercise of that right, and in every 
other treaty since this stipulation has been 
renewed: but it is not by any means tan- 
tamount to @ renunciation of the nght 
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which we claim, not only with respect to 


Holland, but as to every other power, 
Gentlemen seem also to misconceive the 
nature of our right to cut logwood, &c. 
in the Bay of Honduras. ‘The fact is, 
that right was ceded to us by the Spaniards 
in 1787, in return for some lands that we 
gave them on the Musquito shore; there- 
fore, it is a settlement which we possess 
of right, and to which the Spaniards were 
as much bound to refer in the treaty as 
we were: it was, in truth, on our part 
no omission. 

Gentlemen pointed their animad versions 
at the difference which they alleged to 
exist between the preliminaries and the 
definitive treaty, which they stated to 
consist in these five points, as to pri- 
soners, Portugal, Newfoundland, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Malta. In these are 
comprised what are called the faults of 
commission. As to the first, the state of 
the question is this: in the treaty of 1763, 
an article was inserted, that every belli- 
gerent power should maintain its own pri- 
soners ; and that article was again renewed 
in the peace of 1783; it is an article 
which humanity and justice approves, and 
is sanctioned by the best modern authors 
on the law of nations, among whom is 
Vattel: but the French disputed this 
principle with us in the late negotiation ; 
alleging, that they did not grant it to any 
of the other powers with which they had 
concluded peace. When, therefore, they 
afterwards acceded to this principle, we 
could not claim a modification of it in our 
own favour, by refusing to allow adeduction 
for the subsistence of the Russian prison- 
ers who were soldicrs in our pay, and 
under our disposal when made prisoners. 
With regard to Portugal, some time after 
I came into office, it was thought by mi- 
nisters that the Portugueze might make 
a much firmer stand than they did against 
France and Spain: and it was determined 
to send advice to Portugal, as to the 
means of resistance; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that one part of that ad- 
vice was, to place a more able officer at 
the head of their army; an advice not 
dictated by any disrespect to the officer 
then commanding, but merely because 
from his age he was deemed incapable. 
This advice, however, was not attended 
to; had it been, it was intended to follow 
it up with some suecours; but ministers 
would have been culpable if they had 
Committed any part of the British army 
to the care of an incapable commander. 
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Notwithstanding this conduct of Portugal, 
ministers took means to communicate to 
them the progress we were making in ne- 
gotiation, and the prospects that we had; 
exhorting her to hold out as long as pos- 
sible, that she might obtain better terms ; 
yet she concluded a separate peace. We 
afterwards stepped in, and by our inter- 
ference reduced the extent of the cessions 
that she had herself agreed to make in 
Guiana—an instance of liberality scarcely 
to be paralleled. We so arranged it for 
her, that her navigation of the river 
Amazon is perfectly secured, and not at 
all exposed to that interruption from the 
possessions which the French had obtain- 
ed by the treaty that gentlemen on a 
foriner evening so strenuously maintained, 
upon the authority of amap not quite so 
accurate as they have been taught to)be- 
lieve. As to the third point of difference, 
Newfoundland, no concession was made 
to France in thatarticle; the arrangement 
is precisely as it stood before the war, 
therefore no animadversion has been made 
on it. The Cape of Good Hope, which 
forms the fourth point, has called forth 
many observations; but if gentlemen would 
more attentively compare the terms of 
the preliminary and the definitive treaties, 
they would see that the Cape was to be 
surrendered, in full sovereignty, to the 
Dutch, and that there is no material dif- 
ference between the two treaties on this. 
head. In the opinions of persons best 
qualified to judge of the Cape, it was 
thought more advisable to give it up thus 
to the Dutch, than to make it an entrepot 
in the hands of any other power. —Gentle- 
men dwelt upon Malta as the fifth point 
of difference. As to that I shall say, that 
whether the arrrangement of that island 
be as good a one as could be contrived or 
not, it is as good a one as circumstances 
would permit. Gentlemen could not 
expect that we should retain it ourselves ; 
for, when we blockaded it, we issued a 
declaration, that it was not our intention 
to retain it, but to restore it to the order 
of St. John, under certain regulations. 
The first object of those regulations was 
to ameliorate the condition of the Maltese, 
and at this gentlemen seem to level their 
principal hostility. They are averse to 
the privileges granted to the inhabitants ;. 
they do not seem to think of the im-— 
portant point we have gained, in the abo- 
lition of the three French langucs, which 
had much domincering influcnce in that. 
island—leaving only the Russian langue, 
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and creating a Maltese langue. Gentle- 
men would not be so disturbed at the 
creation of this langue, or at the privi- 
Jeges given to the natives, if they would 
recollect the conduct of those natives 
during the siege, when, under a British 
officer, they were so active in their exer- 
tions to annoy the French, and to second 
our views: surely such men were entitled 
to our peculiar protection, and had some 
claim to be relieved from the oppression 
to which they were liable under the antient 
constitution. Is it not of consequence to 
the security of the island to conciliate the 
population to the order, and thus enable 
that order to establish a formidable militia 
for its defence. A power to guarantee it, 
with a view to preserve it from the domi- 
nion of France, was also chosen; that 
guarantee, was, in fact, first offered to 
Russia; but such is the change in the 
politics of courts, that Russia refused ; 
and it was therefore put under the protec- 
tion of Naples—a country which has the 
deepest interest, from the contiguity of 
the island of Sicily, to take care that 
Malta should not fall into the hands of 
France. This is not all; we have the 
guarantee of Austria and the principal 
powers of Europe, for the independence 
of this island. Under all the circum- 
stances, I think there is no real departure 
in the definitive treaty from the basis of 
the preliminary articles; and I also think 
that no event which occurred in the in- 
terim could excuse a departure from the 
negotiation. From the language of gen- 
tlemen, they seem to fear that we have 
lost all by the peace; but I am decidedly 
of opinion, that we never stood at the con- 
clusion of any treaty of peace in so good a 
relative situation to France as at present. 
It was said, on a former day, that we 
should have endeavourcd to secure a port 
in the Mediterranean, for the advantage 
of our trade; but the House must be 
aware that Holland, while it had the 
most important trade inthe Levant, never 
had a port in the Mediterranean. In that 
trade they were enabled to exceed us, in 
consequence of certain injudicious regu- 
lations as to quarantine, which parliament 
abolished about two years ago, but which 
while existing gave the Dutch the oppor- 
tavity of underselling us in all the 
northern ports. It is rather singular, 
while gentlemen speak so much of Loui- 
siana and other comparatively unimportant 
additions to French power, that they never 
allude to our conquest of the Mysore— 
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the destruction of that power which was 
the staunch ally of France, and the inve- 
terate enemy of this country. What is 
our relative situation to France in the 
East Indies? Who will answer by attempt- 
ing a comparison? And is not our situa- 
tion in the West almost equally superior ? 
Our islands almost trebled in produce 
during the war, with the addition of one 
of the most fertile islands in the West 
Indies, containing a capacious harbour, 
and forming the first naval depot in that 
tales What a monopoly of all the 

uropean markets for West India pro- 
duce do we not possess! And when are 
we to expect any rivalship from France, 
whose principal colony, St. Domingo, is 
in such a distracted state, that whatever 
may be the event ofthe war in that island, 
it must be left little better than a waste ? 
It will be recollected, that the returns of 
France from the West India trade were 
no less before the war than eight millions 
annually, and that she derived from this 
source a considerable balance of trade in 
her favour; but what are her prospects 
now? Indced, if the naval and commer- 
cial means of the two countries be duly 
compared after the events of the war, the 
power of France will in most respects ap- 
pear more specious than solid, while ours 
will be found solid and safe, and supplied 
moreover with the means of extending 
itself by the extent of our capital. 
France possessed no such means, and, in 
his opinion, it was better to possess more 
capital and less territory. For the ex- 
tended dominion of France was liable to 
fall to pieces; its extent was matter of 
weakness, and the multiplicity of her ob- 
jects must frustrate their accomplishment. 
The comparative superiority of our re- 
sources, when our superior capital was 
attended to, could not therefore be denicd. 
But what was our security for the enjoy- 
ment of these advantages? This question 
he might answer by saying, that, under 
all the circumstances of our situation, we 
had made an honourable peace—a peace 
that secured all the vital springs of our 
strength and power. He was ready, 
however, to confess that the state of the 
world was such as could not prevent us 
from considering the peaoe as insecure; 
but all history, and even his own expe- 
rience, taught him, that the apprehension 
of that insecurity should be no obstacle 
to the conclusion of peace, when peace 
could be concluded on honourable terms. 
When a good one was within our reach, 
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we ought to seize it, though we might 
not be confident of its permanent enjoy- 
ment. Here the noble lord referred to 
the peace of Ryswick; which, though 
deemed by king William insecure, and 
not so advantageous as might be expected, 
was, notwithstanding, deemed by that 
wise prince such as should not be rashly 
rejected. He wished gentlemen would 
bear in their recollection the speech of 
king William to his parliament on that 
great occasion, and they would there 
find the sentiments which they should now 
entertain; they would see that it would 
be for them not to permit the enemy to 
do that in peace which they were not able 
to effect in war. He did not pretend to 
say that the security of peace was no con- 
sideration; all he should ask was, could a 
better peace have been secured, had the 
contest been protracted longer? If not, 
was it not better to take the chance of it, 
such as it could be obtained, under all the 
circumstances of our situation? In ac- 
ceding to that peace, there was another 
motive which weighed heavily with him, 
and which no doubt must have had great 
weight with the House—he meant the in- 
ternal state of France. France had now 
abandoned the principles and maxims of 
the revolution, and was rapidly reverting 
to the ancient principles of religion and 
civil order. The current ran that way; 
and would it be wise, by renewing the 
contest, to replunge her in all the horrors 
from which she had so lately emerged, and 
which threatened to agitate the rest of the 
world? Much had been said of the ambi- 
tion of France, and of the views of her 
present rulers; but the ambition of France 
was the ambition of the French people, 
and was the same under the monarchy as 
under her present form of government. 
Neither view should make him hesitate re- 
specting the eligibility of a peace which 
enabled us to escape out of a disturbed 
state of things, with our financial system 
and all our resources entire. It was not 
merely an alleviation of their burthens 
that the people languished for; but they 
-were anxious for peace, because their 
patience was worn out by the war: they 
sighed for the termination of a struggle 
that had lasted nine years, and which they 
were reluctant to continue without any 
definite object. If our interests remained 
entire, if our honor was preserved, for 
what purpose should the war have been 
longer persisted in? He would not waste 
the time of the House in dwelling longer 
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upon this topic; but asa day had been 
appointed, and a motion made for taking 
the treaty into consideration, he did not 
think the House should separate without 
coming to an opinion upon it. Of those 
who thought the peace dishonourable, 
that it affected our vital interests, and left 
us in a state of doubt and insecurity, he 
could not expect the support; but he was 
as confident, that those who thought our 
honor had been preserved; that the 
terms on which peace had been con- 
cluded were as Rie as, under all the 
circumstances of our situation, could 
have been expected; and that a peace 
which left our resources entire should be 
adhered to, that they might be husbanded 
for vigorous resistance against any future 
encroachment, would vote for the amend- 
ment which he should have the honor now 
to propose. The noble lord then con- 
cluded by moving an Amendment, by 
leaving out from the first word “ That,” 
in the second paragraph, to the end of 
the question, in order to insert these words: 
“ We have already declared our full ap- 
probation of the preliminary articles of 
peace, which, by his majesty’s command, 
were laid before this House; and we are 
satisfied that his majesty has, ‘on the 
whole, wisely consulted the interests of 
his people in having concluded a definitive 
treaty, founded on the basis of these pre- 
liminaries: that, although we deeply 
lament the calamitous events which have 
taken place on the continent of Europe 
in the course of the war, we cannot but 
reflect, with the utmost satisfaction, that 
the wild and destructive designs with 
which this country was threatened at its 
commencement, have been effectually 
frustrated: that his majesty’s dominions 
have not only been preserved entire, but 
valuable and important acquisitions have 
been annexed to them: that our com- 
mercial and maritime superiority have 
been maintained and improved ; and that 
we continue in the confirmed possession 
of those means of exertion which the ex- 
perience of the late contest has proved 
more than ever to be equal, even amidst 
the new and unexampled difficulties of 
other nations of Europe, to maintain the 
independence, and assert the honor of 
this country: that, impressed with these 
sentiments, we are, on our parts, earnestly 
solicitous to cultivate and improve the 
blessings of peace, and to concur in such 
measures as his majesty, in his wisdom, 
shall judge to be best calculated to pre- 
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vent occasions of misunderstanding with 
foreign powers: that we rely on his ma- 
jesty’s known disposition to adhere, with 
the most scrupulous fidelity, to his en- 
engagements; but that we entertain, at 
the same time, a perfect confidence, that 
his majesty will not fail to employ that 
vigilance and attention which the present 
situation of Europe demands ; and, above 
all, that his majesty will be uniformly de- 
termined, and prepared to defend, against 
every encroachment, the great sources of 
the wealth, commerce, and naval power 
of the empire: that we are fully persuaded 
that his majesty’s faithful subjects will, at 
all times, be ready to support the honor 
of his majesty’s crown, and the rights, 
laws, and liberties of their country, with 
the same zeal, energy, and fortitude, 
which they have invariably manifested 
during the war now happily brought to a 
conclusion.” | 

Mr. Wellesley Pole seconded the mo- 
tion, and corroborated and illustrated the 
Seemee of the noble lord who preceded 

im. 

Mr. Thomas Grenville said, that the 
noble lord seemed to rest the whole of his 
defence on the merits of the definitive 
treaty; yet, at the conclusion of his 
speech, he had entered into a justification 
of it, and owned that the people were 
worn out with the war, an 
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He thought it, however, unfair to put the 
question of peace or war on the ground 
of each individual sacrifice made by this 
country; and particularly, as in the 
affair of the Italian republic, where an 
enormous addition was to be superadded 
to the sacrifices already made. He would 
much rather argue the question on this 
broad and general ground—“ Will you 
suffer the enemy to do you that mischief 
in time of peace, which they could not 
effect in time of war ?” We had given 
up the Netherlands; we had lost sight 
of Holland; and yet the argument was 
now so managed as if the evil was cured, 
instead of being increased by the mass of 
cessions. He was not for going to war 
again for any one of these, or for the 
whole of them ; but he must desire, that, 
considered as a whole, they should not be. 
kept entirely out of the question. He 
could not, for instance, but notice the 
accession of weight and influence which. 
France had received by the ceding of 
Louisiana. This was a matter settled in 
a secret convention, and kept wholly out 
of view whenthe limits of French Guiana 
were debated, on a view of the prelimi- 
naries. Did ministers conceal, or were 
they aware at that time of this conven- 
tion? This was a subject on which an 
explanation was dueto the House. They 


clamoured | had been told, it was true, that there was 


for peace. In this he was not prepared to | in this part no naval station; but he must 
acquiesce ; for the people were alive to ! ask, whether this cessiondid not command 


their liberty and independence even to 
the latest period of the war, and con- 


| 


the two Floridas; and whether, in the 
case of a new war, the cession of the one 


tinued to think it necessary up to the very | was not, in point of fact, a cession of the 


signing of the preliminaries: he could not, 
therefore, hear it said that their patience 
was worn out by the contest. Another 
mode of exaggeration which had been 


without effect. 


whole? This question he had pressed be- 
fore; but unfortunately he had pressed it 
On the Island of Elba he 


should not offer one syllable, because that 


employed by the noble lord was such as 


he could not pass over. That noble per- 


son had asked, whether no peace was to’ 
asa matter which was fraught with danger, 


be accepted and whether no terms could 
be endured by his opponents. He had 
pushed this unfair mode of arguing still 
farther ; for he had asked, whether the war 
should have been continued for Malta, for 
Louisiana, or for the Italian republic, as 
consolidated by Buonaparté with that of 
France? Mr. Grenville said, he was 
not one of those who would have ob- 
jected to any terms. About two years 
since he was deputed by the then admi- 
Distration to negotiate a peace; and he 
certainly should not have accepted of the 
mission, if he had not been inclined to 
negociate on honourable and safe terms. 
[VOL. XXXVI. ] 


question had already been debated. The 
ministers had exulted in the non-renewal 
of treaties, considering their renewal 


doubt and insecurity. They had rejoiced 
in this as_ if they had been sent on a voy- 
age of discovery, though, at the same 
time, they abandoned the beaten track of 
all their predecessors. These treaties, how- 
ever, he must observe, had often replaced 
the security and refixed the boundaries of 
disturbed Europe. There were difficulties, 
no doubt, in this instance, arising from 
the new limits of the Rhine and the cession 
of the Netherlands. But these difficulties 
could not be admitted to supersede the ad- 
vantages arising from the renewal and re- 
cognition of former treaties. He would 
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admit that our late enemy was not easily 
to be bound or debarred by treaties of this 
description from the objects of his ambi- 
tion; but he was not prepared to accede 
to the statement of a right hon. gentle- 


man last night, that these treaties were 


only worth so much waste paper. It was 
said by some persons, that we should 
sanction the ambitious projects and attain- 
ments of France, by entering specifically 
into these treaties. It was to be recol- 
lected, however, that Buonaparté, pend- 
ing the congress of Amiens, had set out 
on his mysterious journey to Lyons. We 
afterwards knew, and of course lent an 
implied sanction to, the object of this 
journey; for, though not expressly de- 
scribed, our recognition, when the matter 
_ was fully known, was not the less given to 
the establishment of the Italian republic. 
A difference, he was aware, had been laid 
down between all treaties considered as 
commercial and political. He was con- 
vinced that we could not renewa treaty 
which had expired, or enforce ene which 
was not agreeable; and such, no doubt,'was 
the case with the commercial treaty made 
with France in 1787. This, however, 
did not imply or sanction the exclusion of 
any treaty whatsoever. With respect to 
India, it was contended, that all firmauns 
of the native powers, as well as our own 
treaties, were cancelled by the war, and 
that we stood on the distinct claim of our 
sovereignty. But we pronounced on our 
own right, without considering what was 
the opinion of France, with respect to 
claims which in the late treaty she had 
not recognised. A right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Dundas) condemning, for the first 
time, the treaty of peace in 1783, had 
said, that he was equally happy to get 
rid of the poison of that treaty, and of 
its antidote, administered in 1787. This 
Opinion was evidently changed, when the 
same right hon. gentleman gave his assent 
to the treaty of Lisle in 1796. Mr. 
Grenville then proceeded to remark on 
our exclusion from cutting of logwood in 
the Bay of Honduras, the access to which 
was assured by former treaties with Spain, 
which now were all extinguished, and 
the advantages of which would be but ill 
repaid by a return to the Musquito shore, 
now a shore without settlements. On all 
these occasions he was for a limited right, 
settled by aconvention, rather than for a’ 
general and perhaps an unadmitted claim. 
He next proceeded to notice the situation 
of the House of Orange, whose claims 
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had been loosely passed over in the defi- 
nitive treaty. By a separate convention, 
it was, in fact, determined that that House 
should not have one stiver of compensa. 
tion which was not to be drawn from this 
country. On the relinquishment of the 
honour usually paid to our flag by Hol- 
land, the hon. gentleman severely anim- 
adverted. He then observed, on the 
article by which the payment of the debt 
due for the maintenance of prisoners was 
regulated. The House were told, that the 
Russian troops, being not merely under 
pay, but subject to our control, ought to 
be considered in the same light as the na- 
tive troops of this country. But was this 
really the fact? It certainly was not. 
The Russian troops, whowere fed, clothed, 
and arrayed at our expense, were so far 
from being destined to the service of this 
country, that they were to be employed 
to act offensively againstus. The French 
government had succeeded in detaching 
the emperor of Russia from our friend- 
ship; and this was the boon which they 
presented to gratify their pap cue ally. 
On the subject of the article respecting 
Portugal, the noble lord had said, there 
was no deviation from the preliminaries of 
peace, by which the integrity of her ter- 
ritories 1s secured. Yes—this integrity 
had been a ground of stipulation ; but of 
what description was the integrity which 
was secured? Was it integrity of pos- 
sessions as they existed antecedent to the 
war? No, said the noble lord; but Por- 
tugal had obtained an integrity of pos- 
session, which, when the matter came to 
be investigated, turned out tobe a mere 
definition of limits He would not enter 
into any geographical statements; but he 
could net avoid making one remark with 
regard to these limits. The noble lord 
talked of a distance of 50 miles, esta- 
blished by the new limits, which had been 
fixed from the river of the Amazons. 
How such a distance could exist, he was 
quite at a loss to conceive, when he re- 
flected that the Arawari flowed into that 
std river. While he was on this subject he 
wished to say a few words on the obligations 
of thiscountry to procure for Portugal, not 
an integrity of the kind now described, but 
integrity of a substantial nature. He was 
not disposed to question the policy of the 
late administration, in preferring the ex- 
pedition to Egypt to the defence of Por- 
tugal. But what was the inference to be 
drawn from this arrangement? It was, 
that if we did not grant an old and faithful 
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ally assistance, in a moment of difficulty 
and danger, we were bound by every con- 
sideration of public faith, to take care 
that her interests should not suffer from 
our preferring other objects to that of af- 

ording her protection against an enemy 
who had attacked her independence. This 
was the conduct which good faith clearly 
dictated; and he was amazed to hear the 
language of the noble lord in justification 
of the vague provision which the defini- 
tive treaty had made to secure this object. 
What was the natural effect of even a de- 
reliction of the interests of our ally? It 
was, to estrange Portugal from our in- 
terests, and to create a spirit of hostility 
toa power by whom her interests bad 
been so grossly neglected.—On the arti- 
cle relative to the Cape, he had only one 
observation to make; and that was, that, 
by the arrangement which had been agreed 
upon, the Dutch might make it a free 
port; and thus we might lose all the ad- 
vantages of the arrangement previously 
established by the treaty.—He next 
touched on Malta, the regulations re- 
specting which he censured in very severe 
terms. In the preliminaries, Malta was 
made independent ; but it now appeared 
that this declaration of independence had 
been made while ministers were ignorant 
of the arrangements by which this inde- 
pendence was fixed. ‘The order was to be 
restored ; but how was the restoration of 
an order to be effected, all of whose funds 
were lost, gone, and dispersed? T'rom 
an average of ten years previous to 1793, 
it appeared that 130,000/. constituted the 
whole annual revenue. To the three 
French langues 58,000/. formerly be- 
longed, the whole of which was contis- 
cated. The whole of the revenues of the 
Spanish langue consisted of 27,000/. and 
this sum was also confiscated; or if the 
appropriation had not already taken place, 
it was aot to be so at no very remote 
period.—After estimating other losses in 
Germany, Poland, and Bavaria, the total 
of the provinces left did not much exceed 
23,000/. a year; and this was the sum 
allotted for the support of the order to be 
restored ! What, on the other hand, was 
the amount of the expense annually in- 
curred on an average of ten years? It 
was not less than 130,000/. The island 
was declared to be independent under the 
protection of a third power. But, was 
the king of Naples, by whom this protec- 
tion was to be afforded, himself indcpen- 
dent? Was he pot, on the. contrary, 
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totally dependent on the power of | 
France ? To remedy this defect, however, 
and to secure this independence, the 
House was called upon to consider the 
powerful guarantees which had been esta- 
blished. Ona former occasion, the no- 
ble lord had stated, that the accession of 
some of these powers to this arrangement 
had not been received. But, admitting . 
that they would accede, what was the 
consequence ? France was the guarantce- 
ing power nearest in situation to the 
island whose independence was to be se- 
cured. From the new constitution given 
to the order, andthe establishment of a 
new langue, tumults andbroils might arise 
in the island. France, as an amicable 
guaranteeing power, might immediately 
interfere; asquadron might sail from 
Toulon, and take possession of the 
island before the design was suspected ; 
and it was not easy to say what new 
changes would be introduced before these 
troubles were quelled. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by saying, that the 
original address had his cordial approba- 
tion. 

Mr. Dundas took that opportunity of 
noticing some misrepresentations of what 
he had said last night. A right hon. 
gentleman alleged, that he had applied 
his observations to the convention of 1787, 
as containing evil provisions, which we 
ought not to renew. He had done no 
such thing. His argument was this, that 
the merit of the convention of 1787 de- 
pended solely upon this, that it applied 
an antidote to the poison of the treaty of 
1783; the meaning of which was, that 
the convention of 1787 had the merit of 
counteracting the treaty of 1783; but he 
had not said, that either the one or the 
other of them was the foundation of the 
prosperity of India. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had put it to him, how he recon- 
ciled his conduct in assenting to the 
negotiation at Lisle, by which the provi- 
sions of the convention of 1787 were 
stipulated to be assented to on our part ? 
His answer was this; that since the year 
1797, the condition of this country in 
India was changed most materially, and 
that which might have been offered in 
1797, and was then offered, would have 
been improper on our part in 1802. In 
1797, we had not what we now possessed, 
namely, the undoubted- sovereignty of 
India; and therefore, whatever opinion 
he had in 1797, he was perfectly warranted 
in changing that opinion in the present 
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instance ; for, in the one case we were 
warranted in demanding more than in the 
other. In both instances he had been 
desirous that this country should have the 
best possible terms of security for its 
tranquillity in India. Did the right hon. 
gentleman mean to make it matter of re- 
proach to him, that he had changed his 
Opinion as to our situation in India, upon 
a change of circumstances there? Did 
‘he mean to say, that, although he could 
discover a material change of circum- 
stances in our situation, yet there was to 
be no change in his opinion as to the con- 
duct which we were to pursue? Did he 
mean to urge it as a fault in him, that 
he had, upon an attentive perusal of do- 
cuments, from 1763 down to the present 
period, become of opinion that our sove- 
reignty in India was now entire ; and, as he 
was of opinion that we were better off in 
this respect by not renewing any treaty 
thanif we had, that he should endeavour to 
Impress that opinion on the House? He 
believed that the noble person who had 
been alluded to (lord Grenville) stated an 
opinion, much as he had done on the 
ground of our sovereignty in India, and 
that he had changed the opinion he had 
first entertained on this subject. But he 
would now say a few words on the question 
now betore the House. When he heard 
of the manner in which the Cape of Good 
Hope was to be disposed of, he heard it 
with regret and sorrow. He had always 
considered that place as a great acquisition 
to this country. He was of that opinion 
before we had it; he was confirmed in 
that opinion by experience since it was in 
our possession. He looked upon it as a 
good depot, and a place for the reception 
of our troops when we had occasion to 
send them to India: by their being landed 
and refreshed there, they went to India 
full of health and vigour, and were fit for 
immediate service. It helped us in the 
course of our immense fleets on their way 
to India. He looked upon the Cape and 
Ceylon as our two great bulwarks, and 
at no period of his life had he been of an- 
other opinion on this subject. No con- 
nexion, however close—no friendship, 
-however cordial—no attachment, however 
sincere should induce him to withhold his 
Opinion upon this subject. That opinion 
was, that the Cape of Good Hope should 
not have been given up by this country ; 
and had he been in administration, nothing 
should have induced him to be a party in 
agreeing to a peace, by which this country 
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was to abandon the Cape. He felt this 
sentiment still more strongly on accuunt 
of the connexion that was now established 
between France and Batavia. He consi- 
dered the Cape as almost invaluable to us, 
as a place of safe reception to us between 
Asia and Europe; but, although this was 
his opinion, yet he did not hold it to be 
any part of his duty to join those who 
took so much pains to render the peace 
an object of disapprobation with the 
people: he saw no good that was likely to 
arise out of that conduct; neither did he 
think it was proper to cavil too much at 
that part of the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the crown, although it was done, 
of course, under the advice of ministers. 
With regard to Malta, he considered it 
also as a place of great value, on account 
of the communication it had between the 
Mediterranean and the Levant. It was 
one of the finest ports in the world. It 
was, in a commercial view, most important 
for us to retain; but it was not in a com- 
mercial view that he felt the full import- 
ance of this place. He felt its value much 
more on account of the effect it would 
have, on surrounding nations, to see the 
flag of Great Britain hoisted as an as- 
surance to all who passed it, of the pro- 
tection of the British arms, should she 
chance to stand in need of it; and when 
he came to add to this the desire of the 
Maltese to continue under our protection, 
he was the more induced to express his 
regret that this place had been given up. 
He had therefore no difficulty in saying, 
that, under all the circumstances, he 
could not have assented to the giving up 
of either of these places had he been in 
administration.—But now for the imme- 
diate question before the House. He 
could not agree to the address moved by 
his right hon. friend, because it com- 
menced with an invective against the 
peace. He saw no good likely to arise 
from that course of proceeding. In 1783, 
when a peace was made, after it was ad- 
mitted to be necessary on all hands, that 
peace was afterwards made use of by 
parties in that and the other House of 
parliament, as an organ to destroy the 
administration who made it. He did not 
like the purpose for which the parties then 
decried that peace: as little did he like 
the course which was taken now against 
this peace. He had stated the points in 
the present case in which he did not con- 
cur; but he desired to be understood as 
not being a party to any such confederacy. 
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Fle agreed, on the whole, with the 
amendment; and had it not been moved, 
probably he should have moved some 
amendment himself. The first address, if 
agreed to, he apprehended might do mis- 
chief. He approved of the amendment, 
because the general tendency of it was 
only to approve of carrying into effect the 
definitive treaty, because it was founded 
on the basis of the preliminary treaty, 
which had already been approved of by 
the two Houses of parliament. 

General Gascoyne seeing many gentle- 
men desirous to deliver their sentiments, 
and considering the lateness of the hour 
(two o'clock), moved, that the House 
should adjourn till to-morrow. — The 
question of adjournment being put, 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, his 
own feeling was in favour of a decision 
before the House should part. It was 
the interest of the country also, that no 
delay should take place. On the other 
hand, he was extremely desirous that the 
subject should have a full investigation. 
If, then, there were so many gentlemen 
desirous to deliver their sentiments, the 
propriety of giving them an opportunity 
to say every thing that could be said upon 
the subject was such, that he thought 
every feeling of his own, and the public 
consideration shoyld give way. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that if any consi- 
derable number of members were desirous 
of promoting a more minute inquiry, he 
was ready to accede to the motion of ad- 
journment. But, for himself, he was 
perfectly satisfied with the tone and spirit 
of the address, as it was amended, as 


well as with the arguments so ane! and | 


successfully used by his noble friend. In 
favour, therefore, of the amendment, he 
should have contented himself with giving 
a silent vote. When he reviewed what 
had already fallen in the course of the 
debate, he saw no prospect of any new 
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he was less inclined to oppose the amend- 
ment; for, though he could not help 
thinking that the dangers of the country 
were greater by the definitive treaty, than 
by their preliminary articles, yet he was 
convinced, upon the whole, that his 
majesty was well advised to put an end to 
the contest. 

The question being put, “ That the 
debate be adjourned till four of the clock 
this afternoon ;” the House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. William Smith 


Yeas General Gascoyne - i 185 
Mr. William Dundas - 
Noks Mr. Sargent - - - t 137 


So it was resolved in the affirmative; 
and at three in the morning, the House 
adjourned. 


May 14. The adjourned debate being 
resumed, and the Speaker having read 
the Address proposed by Mr. Windham, 
and the amendment moved by lord 
Hawkesbury, 

Sir W. Young observed, that the noble 
lord who moved the amendment had said, 
that the peace was to be considered as a 
whole. Now he and his friends thought 
it impossible well to consider a whole, 
without attentively observing the parts 
which formed that whole, and the qualit 
of the materials of which it was composed. 
If the address moved by his right hon. 
friend produced no other effect than the 
amendment proposed by the noble lord, 
he should consider that it had not altoge- 
ther failed; for, although he preferred 
the original address, still he was glad to 
see such a document come from the hands 
of his majesty’s ministers ; for the amended 


, address seemed to confess what the origi- 


nal address proclaimed ; the object of the 


‘ original address being to call the country 
| to a sense of its danger, to show her the 


arguments which might be supposed ca- | precipice on which she stood, and the 


pable of making any serious impression 
on the minds of gentlemen, and of chang- 
Ing their opinions as they existed on either 
side. His noble friend had made but one 
speech, and those who disapproved of the 
peace had delivered three or four. As he 
saw no probability that any additional ar- 
guments of importance would be thrown 
out in the course.of farther investigation, 
he should press an immediate decision on 
the amendment. 

Mr. Grey said, that however he might 
be disposed to vote against the address, 


; means of her salvation. Astothe difference 


between the preliminaries and the defini- 
tive treaty, he should first advert to the 
observations that had been made respect- 
ing Malta. It had had been said, that 
the treaty gave a le aca to the 
Maltese langue; that they were to fill 
at least half the offices of the state, and 
might be expected to form a sufficient 
militia, for the protection of that island. 
Gentlemen who held that language seemed 
little acquainted with Malta or its inhabi- 
tants. He had himsclf resided there for 
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ten weeks. In the whole island there 
were not five men who could be called 
merchants; could it then be expected 
that an order, which valued itself on its 
high nobility, could associate with persons 
of the description of gold workers and 
sellers of coral in the administration of 
the island? Ifa few could so far degrade 
theniselves, their votes would be lost in 
the opinion of the majority; and the island 
of Malta would then, instead of being re- 
stored to the ordey of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, be in fact given up to the democracy 
of the Maltese. That this would be the 
consequence was still farther apparent 
from this circumstance, that the noble 
knights of the other langues seldom visited 
the island: and therefore the management 
of its affairs, and all the influence attend- 
ing it, must fall into the hande of the 
Maltese langues, which would soon be 
such a democracy as he had represented. 
Another important part was the cession 
of Louisiana from Spain to France, 
directly in the teeth of the stipulations of 
the treaty of Utrecht, and many other 
treaties, wherein this country (properly 
jealous of the increasing connexion be- 
tween France and Spain) bargained that 
Spain should not cede any parts of her 
empire to France. He differed from the 
noble lord in his opinion respecting the 
value of Louisiana; he thought that, both 
from its real value and its situation, 
hanging over Mexico, it was a most im- 
portant acquisition to France. The 
probable re-conquest of St. Domingo by 
the French was, in his view, a subject of 
much danger to our West India posses- 
sions; he'should think them much safer, 
were Domingo to be a Negro republic, 
than to have that large and fertile island 
in the hands of France. At present 
France would require a very large army 
there, to conquer it, and to maintain its 
conquest : but it must be recollected, that 
when peace should be restored, the army 
which they would always keep up in the 
island, and which we could not prevent 
them from keeping up, would always, in 
case of a dispute between this country and 
France, be sufficiently strong to threaten 
the existence of all our settlements in the 
West Indies. The value of St. Domingo 
to France was incalculable; the French 
part alone was formerly worth all our set- 
tlements in the West Indies, and employed 
above 700 heavy ships in its trade. Now 
that the whole island was in the hands of 
France, much more commerce and colo- 
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nial productions must be expected from it, 
and a new nursery of seamen was opened 
for the French navy. Besides the danger 
that impended over our own West India 
settlements. The perilous situation of 
Mexico was also to be considered, which 
now lay in a manner at the foot of France. 
When France was in possession of St. 
Domingo and Louisiana, if a dispute 
should arise with Spain, and a French 
standard was unfurled and pointed to 
Mexico, what myriads of adventurers 
would join it. The conquest of Mexico 
would present no difficulties to France ; 
she can have it now, whenever she would. 
Such were the incalculably valuable 
acquisitions that France had obtained by 
the peace, in the West Indies! In Europe 
and in every quarter of the world, she had 
exhibited the same spirit of adventure and 
desire of aggrandizement. She had pos- 
sessed herself of the Italian republic, 
and the island of Elba. Was it, then, to 
be supposed that France would fai] to be- 
nefit of this new vantage ground, on which 
she now stood; or that she would not, so 
soon as her strength and resources wcre 
at the proper pitch, pour destruction, 
military and commercial, upon all the 
powers by which she is surrounded? It 
had been said that capital was a tyrannic 
power, which could, at, all times secure 
monopoly and defeat every attempt to 
meet it by any other panes in the field 
of commerce. Such was the boasted 
power of British capital; but even those 
who used that argument, were aware that 
persevering industry was the source of ca- 
pital. It was to truly British and legitimate 
industry and commerce that we owed the 
extent of our wealth; and therefore it was 
more peculiarly the duty of those who 
negotiated this treaty, to have looked 
with a jealous eye to the maintenance of 
our commerce with the ports of the Me- 
diterranean, where existed the principal 
marts of consumption for our linen and 
cotton manufactures. With respect to the 
cession of Spanish territory in America to 
France, it was an act in direct violation of 
the treaty of Utrecht ; and it was a ground, 
in hig mind, upon which, notwithstanding 
the treaty of peace, it was the duty of 
ministers to have appealed to Spain, and 
endeavoured to procure an adjustment 
less calculated to excite apprehensions, as 
well in Spain herself, as in Great Britain. 
Upon the whole, however, though the 
definitive treaty was one to which he never 
would have agreed to set his hand, yct, 
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now that it was concluded, he thought the 
country bound to maintain it inviolate. 
But in that faithful observance of the 
treaty it was the duty of this country to 
be perpetually vigilant against similar de- 
signs, which France, tempted by her 
wer and her ambition, might be induced 
to meditate. From the nature and extent 
of that power, the attack, whenever it 
should come, might be expected to come 
suddenly ; and when he considered France 
as possessing in Europe a. line of coast 
from the Netherlands to Italy, together 
with her influence in the other ports of the 
Mediterranean, her new acquisitions in 
the East and in the West, he trusted that 
his majesty’s government would be jea- 
lously alive to the necessity of maintaining 
at all times sach a military and naval es- 
tablishment at home and abroad, as would 
be competent to enable this country to 
re-assume hostilities with security and 
effect, whenever it should unfortunately 
become necessary. He concluded by 
a vices the original motion. 
rd Castlereagh said :—I feel consider- 
able reluctance, Sir, in troubling the 
House upon a subject that has already 
been so ably and so fully discussed; but 
I must solicit a few moments of your at- 
tention, while I state the reasons which 
induce me to concur in the address moved 
by my noble friend. It appears to me 
that the question may be resolved into 
two points; namely, how far the late 
treaty has provided for our security; and 
whether it might be better provided for 
by a farther prosecution of the war? But 
before I come te a more immediate consi- 
deration of these two points, I wish to be 
indulged in a few observations upon the 
two great features which the discussion 
seems to have hitherto assumed. What I 
aliude to are, the alterations that have 
taken place in the relative situation of the 
two countries between the signing of the 
preliminaries and the conclusion of the 
definitive treaty, and the proceedings 
which the British government should have 
instituted in consequence of those altera- 
tions. As to the events that have taken 
place upon the continent, I agree, that 
they are extremely important io their 
nature, and that as such they might have 
been the ground of a new consideration ; 
they might be deemed sufficient to justify 
a breaking off of the treaty, or at least a 
demand for an equivalent. But in making 
up my mind on this part of the question, 
I think it my duty to examine how far it 
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bears on the general question. Did these 
alterations so endanger our security, as 
to make it wise in ministers to break off 
the negotiation ? I cannot really consider 
them of that magnitude with regard to us. 
But have ministers made any attempt to 
obtain an equivalent? They may, or they 
may not, as far as I can pretend to say. 
But what could be that equivalent, the 
failure to obtain which would have justi- 
fied them in breaking off the treaty? I am 
rather inclined to agree with my noble 
friend, that neither the alterations that 
have taken place subsequent to the signing 
of the preliminaries, nor an endeavour to 
obtain an equivalent, could have warrant- 
ed ministers, who acted on the principle 
of our own security, to forbear bringmg 
the treaty to a final conclusion. The se- 
curity of the continent, though much to 
be wished, was not with them the most 
urgent, or the most important object. 
But, in considering the consequences of 
the first consul of France having assumed 
the presidency of the Italian republic, it 
was material to distinguish between the 
direct and indirect disposal of the re- 
sources of that republic. That he indi- 
rectly influenced the resources of the 
Cisalpine republic previous to the signing 
of the preliminaries, nobody will deny ; 
and that since his accession to the presi- 
dency of the Italian republic, those re- 
sources are at his more direct disposal, 
may be also acknowledged. But as that 
influence more immediately affects other 
countries, and as we were anxious to pro- 
vide for the security of our own, was 
this change in the influence of France over 
Italy a sufficient cause for a renewal of 
the war on our part? I cannot think so. 
Indeed, the cession of Louisiana appears 
to me of more importance. In that we 
are more vitally concerned, because it 
may more materially affect our colonial 
interests. But is the chance of its affect- 
ing those interests, dear as they justly 
should be to us, a justifiable ground for 
relinquishing the hopes of peace? Surel 

not. Asto what the hon. baronet asserted, 
that this cession was a breach of the treaty 
of Utrecht, surely in that assertion he did 
not evince his usual accuracy of research ; 
for Louisiana was not then considered as 
one of the possessions of Spain that should 
not be yielded to France; neither was it 
guaranteed by that treaty. It passed to 
France from Spain by a secret article of 
the treaty of 1763. That was looked upon 
as a proud peace; yet the present treaty 
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was, in some points, more advantageous ; 
for by it we possess a leading and com- 
manding station in Trinidad, which we 
did not possess before. But it is asked, 
how far will the spirit of encroachment, 
which actuates France, be permitted to 
advance? That spirit it is no doubt our 
duty and interest to watch. But I am 
bold to say, that it is peculiarly incum- 
bent upon us, under our present circum- 
stances, to prove, that it is our sincere 
wish to embrace a system of peace, as 
far as that system is compatible with our 
safety. That proof we have given by 
acquiescing in the alterations that have 
taken place in the relative situation of the 
two countries since the signing of the pre- 
liminaries; and, unless France now begins 
to act in a different spirit from that which 
prompted these alterations, neither the 
maritime nor the continental peace that 
now prevails can be of any long conti- 
nuance. But it was the prerogative of 
his majesty to make war and peace; and 
how ministers would act in advising the 
former, depended on their discretion. If 
future encroachments were attempted by 
France, no doubt the House would be 
prepared to pledge themselves in support 
of administration, and both parliament 
and the country would cordially combine 
in arresting the progress of such a spirit, 
that must prove beth dangerous to our 
own security, and subversive of the inde- 
pendence of Europe.—There were two 
other topics on which I must now beg 
leave briefly to touch; the one was Malta. 
By the preliminaries it was stipulated, that 
that island should be made independent 
of the contracting parties, and it was ex- 

ected that Russia would have garrisoned 
it; but this, it seems, Russia declined. 
As a military station, Malta was undoubt- 
edly of great value, especially as it fa- 
voured an attack upon Egypt. In this 
view it was more important than its bear- 
ings on Italy or on our commerce. But 
when Russia refused to garrison it, what 
better arrangement could have been made 
than that which the treaty has adopted ? 
That it was not in a perfect state of secu- 
rity I am not prepared to deny; but if 
adequate funds were provided to support 
& garrison, its situation would by no means 
be precarious. The conduct which its 
inhabitants had displayed on very trying 
occasions, gave a fair promise that they 
would again act with the same spirit for 
their defence. The funds indeed formed 
an important question; and I am happy 
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to have found a statement of the revenues 
of the island, which I am led to think 
authentic, and which represents them in | 
a more favourable light than they had hi- 
therto been represented. This statement 
makes the revenues amount to 130,000/. 
Since that calculation was made, a new 
source of revenue has been opened by the 
establishment of new langues in other 
countries, particularly the Russian and 
Bavarian langues. So that, taking the 
old and new revenues together, they will 
now amount to about 300,000/. exclusive 
of the commercial revenues of the island 
at the disposal of the grand master. Be- 
sides, an improved regulation has lately 
been adopted in the customs, which pro- 
mises a great increase in the revenue ; 
and on every view of what may improve 
or increase its revenues, they may be ex- 
pected to amount to as large a sum as the 

stood at previous to the war. Add to this 
an accumulated surplus left by the late 
emperor of Russia, and which will now 
be converted to the better re-establishment 
of the order. So much for the revenues 
of Malta.—The grand object that we had 
in view, Sir, in that contest, in which 
for nine years we were engaged, was the 
attainment of general security; and to 
see how far we have succeeded, I can- 
not do better than to refer to the three 
leading points on which this security 
was to be founded. It was by the 
abolition of Jacobin principles, by the 
enemy being placed in that situation 
in which they could no longer hope, with 
the same prospect of success, to press 
them against this country, or by such an 
alteration in their application that they 
could not excite any feeling of formidable 
danger. Sir, will any man now say that 
the danger from French principles exists 
to the same extent as at the commence- 
ment of the war? Whatever opinions may 
be entertained of the nature of the pre- 
sent government of France, it cannot be 
denied, that no particular spirit of ma- 
lignity is now shown tothis country. We 
hear no more of those wild schemes of 
subverting our independence as a nation, 
which former governments of France were 
so forward toavow. The French now look 
to this age he acountry enjoying the 
advantages of liberty, and as possessing a 
constitution which is worthy of being con- 
sidered as the model of a free government. 
They feel for us all that deference and 
respect which it was usual to entertain 
under their ancient government. With 
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reference to the second ground of security, 
I contend, that even supposing the French 
principles to exist in their ful force, it is 
Impossible to entertain the same hope of 
establishing them inthis country. At the 
time the war broke out, their principles 
were not understood; they were apt to 
mislead, from their novelty; they had 
not produced in France those miseries and 
crimes which have now rendered them the 
just objects of universal execration. Now, 
their real character and tendency are 
notorious to the world ; the people of this 
country have for nine years had an op- 
portunity of contemplating the enormities 
to which they have given birth, and to 
turn from the view of such disasters to the 
blessings of a free constitution. It would, 
therefore, Sir, be impossible now, if these 
principles still remained, to propagate 
them with any prospect of success.—The 
third ground of security arises partly out 
of the two preceding circumstances. The 
best test of the extinction of these prin- 
ciples would undoubtedly have been the 
re-establishment of monarchy in France; 
and hence, in conducting the war, we 
looked to this as a most desirable object, 
so long as any chance of its being obtained 
continued. I never said, however, and I 
am equally confident my right hon. friend 
near me (Mr. Pitt) never said, that secu- 
rity could not be obtained in any other 
way. We sought security by pursuing 
this object as long as the circumstances 
of Europe afforded any prospect of suc- 
cess; and, though in this object we have 
failed, I maintain that, as far as our se- 
parate security is concerned, it has been 
fully accomplished by the conduct of the 
war. For, though the territorial acquisi- 
tions of France cannot be viewed without 
- regret, I concur with my noble friend, 
that so far as our separate security is con- 
cerned, this extension of territory is a 
circumstance which ought not to excite 
apy degree of immediate alarm. I con- 
cur no less with him in thinking, that, 
relative to France, we are now in a greater 
state of security thaninany former period of 
our history. Iam indeed ready to say, that 
the influence which France has acquired, 
is for the continent highly disastrous, and 
that the state in which the balance of 

ower is left in the general system of 

urope, is extremely unsatisfactory. 
France, if she chooses to neglect the in- 
ternal improvement of her territories, 
may undoubtedly carry desolation over 
_the continent toa degree still more exten- 
[VOL. XXXVI.}° 
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sive. Whether she will, for the purpose of 
gratifying an inordinate lust of dominion, 
incur the imputation of leaving her own 
people the prey of barbarism, we have 
yet to discover; but at present the 
extension of her territories, as far ag 
the safety of this country is involved, ex- 
cites in my mind no degree of apprehen- 
sion. That, by the cultivation of the arts 
of peace, by the introduction of habits of 
industry into the territories she has ac- 
quired, she may hereafter make very im- 
portant advantages from her conquests, I 
do not deny. Nor do I mean to assert, 
that with regard to the security of this 
country these acquisitions may not, at 
some future time, acquire vast importance ; 
but I do contend, that, as far as immedi- 
ate security is concerned, as far as our 
interests are at present liable to be affect- 
ed, they ought not to give rise to alarm. 
The dangers which may flow from them 
are not the dangers of the present mo- 
ment; they can only be the dangers of a 
remote period, a period by far too remote 
to be calculated upon when judging of 
the effects of the present peace. 1 am, 
indeed, surprised at the unworthy timidity 
expressed by my hon. friends on the other 
side. When I make use of this expression 
I am far from meaning to insinuate that 
they are conscious of any such dishonour- 
able feeling; but I cannot help saying, 
that the fears which they have expressed 
can serve no other purpose but to lower 
the tone and temper of the people of this 
country, and to elevate the tone and tem- 
per of our late enemy. On this part of 
the subject, I beg leave shortly to take 
notice of the change which has taken 
place in the situation of the country, in 
consequence of the war. The noble lord 
below, in the former part of this debate, 
stated this alteration with such ability, 
that I shall at present content myself with 
recalling the circumstances which he enu- 
merated, to the recollection of the House. 
No one more sincerely laments than I do 
the loss of our influence on the continent ; 
but if I were called upon to say what would 
have the greatest effect in restoring our in- 
fluence on the continent ; I would say, that 
it would be the giving back to France her 
colonial possessions. Let her commerce 
be revived—let her colonies be cultivated, 
and our interests will proportionably in- 
crease. Now, let us see what is the com- 
parative state of the imports and exports 
of the two countries. During the war 
our imports have increased from 19 to 30 
{3 E] 
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millions, and in the same period our ex- ) apprehensions, before we cherish such de- 
poe have been augmented from 24 to no | sponding fears, it would at least be be- 
ess than 43 millions; our articles of Bri- | coming to estimate the means that we 
tish manufacture exported have risen from | enjoy of increasing that wealth which we 
18 to 24 millions, and our tonnage from} have acquired. We ought to calculate 
1,600,000 to 2,100,000; our mercantile | the effect of a capital more than adequate 
seamen have increased from 118,000 to | to the territories on which it is to be em- 
143,000: and when it is considered, that, | ployed, before we ascribe so much to the 
during a considerable period of the war, | acquisition of territories, for the improve- 
120,000 sailors have been employed in| ment of which, asin the ease of the terri- 
our navy, this accession of numbers can- | tories of France, capital is wanting. So 
not be considered without astonishment | far then, Sir, I see no room for apprehen- 
and admiration, nor fail to exhibit the| sion, and I think there is as httle to be 
most satisfactory evidence of the flourish- | reasonably dreaded from any prohibitions 
Ing state of our maritime resources. Such | imposed on the introduction of our manu- 
a view of the commerce of the country, | factures into France, or into the countries 
at the conclusion of a war the most ex-! of her allies. How it can be the interest 
pensive in which this country was ever | ofa poor country to purchase dear arti- 
engaged, surely affords no room for in- | cles instead of those that are cheaper, I 
dulging any apprehension for its future | am altogether at a loss to discover; yet 
prosperity. It is besides, Sir, to be con- | such would be the policy of France in ex- 
sidered, that during the war a considera- | cluding eur manufactares from her ports. 
ble part of the carrying trade was in the | But, even allowing that France by this 
hands of neutrals, and that it will now na- | exclusion should act against all the plain- 
turally return to its ancient channels of | est dictates of common sense, how can we 
British conveyunce, When I take these | imagine that she will be able to persuade 
circumstances into consideration, I am | the powers uader her influence to consent 
astonished at the apprehensions which my | to such prohibitions? Is it at all probable 
hon. friends have expressed. How, on | that they will choose to buy articles at a 
the other hand, Sir, does France now | much dearer rate, when English manufac- 
stand in point of commercial resources? | tures are in their power at a lower price, 
In 1777, the latest perice to which any | and of superior quality? It is not easy 
regular account can be obtained previous | to suppose that they will consent to a 
to the war, the French exports were | prohibition so obviously disadvantageous. 
12,000,000/., and their imports about | —But, Sir, let us briefly turn our atten- 
9,000,000/. In the interval they had cer- | tion to the state of Europe, and see how 
tainly increased; but, allowing for this | far this influence of the French can pos- 
increase, they will not differ materially | sibly be exerted. We have already seen 
from this statement. From the West In- | the experiment tried, and we have seen 
dies their imports were about 7,500,000/. | its futility demonstrated. We have seen 
and their exports about 2,500,000/. at the , the trial made in a year of war, when 
same period. By the report of last year | every effort was used to ensure its success, 


the imports from the colonies did not ex- ! and under circumstances far more favour- 
‘ceed in value 61,000/. and the imports | able to such success than any which can 
were not more than 41,000/. Suppose, | exist in a period of peace. In the year 
then, that at the commencement of a com- | 1800, a year the most favourable for the 
mercial rivalship betwixt the two na- | exclusion of articles of British manufac- 
tions, the exports of France should be | ture, our exports to the continent were to 
7,000,000/. and their imports 8,000,000/. , the value oF 7,500,000/. Having stated 
while ourexports amounted to49,000,000/ , | what this amount was at a time when the 
and our imports to 23,000,000/. was there prohibition against our goods was more 
any reasonable ground of apprehension | general than at any former period, I beg 
about the result of such a commercial , leave now to turn the attention of the 
contest? Yet, Sir, by a strange incon- | House to the countries which are not 
sistency, when such is the relative situa- | ander French influence, and to which, 
tion of the two countries, we are told that | consequently the prohibition will not ex- 
our commercial greatness is on the eve of tend. They are Denmark, Sweden, 
‘being eclipsed, that our prosperity and | Russia, Prassia, Poland, and Germany. 
our wealth are on the brink of destruction. | To these countries the exports amounted 
Betore we give way to sach groundlcss | to 6,000,000/. in the year I have stated. 
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Now, what age the countries in which the | sessions of the French were supplied with 
influence of France is so powerful as to | articles of British produce; the same thing 
rocure an exclusion of our manufactures? ‘took place at the peace of 1783; and it is 
ey are Holland, Spain, Portugal, and | surely much more likely that it should 
the states of Italy. As to Portugal, I see | take place under the present circumstances 
no reason ta believe that during peace the | of France and her manufactures. When 
French will insist on excluding our manu- | we look to the state of the French co- 
factures. The prohibitiun only extended | lonies which are now in their posses- 
to the continuance of the war; and the | sion, we see still less room for apprehen- 
stipulation at the conclusion of peace is, | sion. On the situation of St. Domingo, I 
that France shall be allowed to trade , have only a few observations to offer; and 
with Portugal on the footing of the most lit is the less necessary for me to enlarge, 
favoured nations. This is all that I | as 1 see an hon. general opposite (Mait- 
should ask for British commerce and | land) who can give much more accurate 
British manufactures. Let a fair com- | information on the subject thao any to 
etition once be established, and I} which 1 can pretend. I say then, Sir, 
ave no fear about the result. The | that, if France succeeds in restoring in- 
reater part of Italy I allow to be under | dustry to this important colony, and this 
rench influence ; but with Venice in the | they could only do by importation (ac- 
hands of the emperor at the one extremity, | cording to the most moderate calculations, 
and Naples at the other, I see little reason | about one-half, or nearly 300,000 of the 
to dread the consequences of any prohi- | blacks have perished since the commence- 
bition which the French may attempt to | ment of the first disorders in the island) ; 
establish. In stating that to these coun- | taking the number of negroes wanted to 
tries during the year I have mentioned | be 300,000, and the price of each man to 
our exports amounted to 1,300,000/. all | be 60/., no less asum than 18,000,000/. 
that remained was only 200,000/. out of | will be necessary to provide for the island 
the value of thewholeexports. We haveal- | the number necessary to Gill up the place 
ready, therefore, seen the worst of the | of those who have perished in the civil 
effects of such prohibitions during the | contests, or openly in the field. Can we 
continuance of the late contest; it is con- | suppose that, under the present circum- 
trary to any principle of reason to suppose, | stances of France, she should soon pos- 
that we can experience worse effects dur- | sess such a redundancy of capital as to 
ing a peace, and therefore we have na | enable her to make the purchase, without 
reasonable ground of apprehension. If | which the island is without value; far 
we look to America, we see the fairest | less to put it on that footing which would 
prospect for the continuance of our com- | render it as valuable as it was prior to the 
mercial relations ; and if we look to the | first insurrections which took place? The 
West Indies, there is quite as little room gue of the probable success of the 
for gloomy apprehensions. It may be | French, or of the difficulties they may ex- 
said, indeed, that several important colo- | perience in restoring tranquillity to the 
nies are now to be restored to the enemy, | island, is one involving so many different 
and that our trade will materially suffer by | considerations, that I am unwilling to en- 
this restoration. This is, in my opinion, | ter upon it. I will only remark, that the 
2 groundless apprehension. If we look at | establishment of an independent black go- 
the extent of British produce sent to all | vernment, is what I could not contemplate 
these islands, we shall find that it did not | without dismay. The dangerous effects of 
exceed in annual value 800,000/.; an] such an establishment on the tranquillit 
amount surely, when contrasted with the | of the negroes in our own islands, are suf- 
great aggregate of our exports, of very in- | ficiently obvious; and I leave it for the 
considerable importance. But I deny | consideration of the House, that with such 
that a lose even to this amount, will be | an establishment, France might avail her- 
sustained. France cannot, in the present | self of the breaking out of the first war to 
state of her manufactures, supply the de- | annoy our islands.—His lordship con- 
amands of her colonies. She will be com- | cluded by expressing his conviction, that 
-pelled to resort to the British market to | we had come out of the combat in a situa- 
obtain the necessary supply. We find | tion which would enable us to meet any 
that this is nothing singular in the history | danger that might threaten our indepen- 
.of this country. For a considerable time | dence or our honour. The exertions we 
after the peace of 1763, the restored pos- | had already made had enabled us to sit 
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down in peace, if the world would allow 
us to continue so; and, under the circum- 
stances in which we found ourselves 
placed, he thought it well to discontinue 
the contest, since we could discontinue 
it in perfect consistency with our safety. 
. He trusted that a vigorous establishment 
would be preserved, and that we should 
be ready to stand forth in any contest 
which might be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of our rights, our independence, or 
our honour. 

‘General Matiland said, he rose for the 
purpose of making some remarks upon the 
speech of the hon. baronet. In these re- 
marks, he should indulge in no theoretical 
opinions of his own, but should merely 
offer some practical knowledge, and some 
information derived from experience and 
observation. The worthy baronet, in 
treating of the subject, had confined his 
observations principally to the West In- 
dies; to the possession of St. Domingo 
by France, and to the cession of Louisiana. 
With respect to the boundaries stipulated 
in America, he could not conceive that 
much danger would arise from the fixing 
the boundary of the Arawari. Before the 
war the French had pushed their settle- 
ments as far as the Arawari. With res- 
pect to the course and position of, that 
river, different opinions had been given 
by different gentlemen. For his own part 
he had no more means of ascertaining 
than those which were possessed in com- 
mon by every other person. But the an- 
swer to the observations that had been 
made was obvious. What were the boun- 
daries?) He founded his opinion upon 
' that of the two countries the most inter- 
ested upon the occasion. We knew that 
France had conceived the boundary that 
she desired, to be of such importance as to 
carry on the war against Portugal for the 
purpose of obtaining it, We knew too, 
that Portugal conceived also the boundar 
to be of such moment that she resisted it 
as long as she was able. When, there- 
fore, we saw the importance which these 
two powers attached to it, was he to be 
told that they knew nothing of their own 
interests, and that we were better ac- 
quainted with them than they were? He 
¢ame now to the effect of the boundary of 
the Arawari, which was coupled with the 
cession of Louisiana. Of Louitans he 
had heard much; he had heard that it 
would enable France to attack the United 
States on one side, and that she would be 


able to penetrate to Mexico on the other, 
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This, however, was not the first time that 
strange doctrines had been maintained 
respecting Louisiana. Similar ones had 
been held at an early period of the last 
century, and upon them was founded the 
famous Mississippi scheme, and the con- 
sequent Mississippi bubble. When 
Louisiana was formerly in the possession 
of France, it was totally imbecile. Du- 
ring the time ft had belonged to Spain, it 
had not advanced to greater maturity. In 
1795, its population Pad not increased at 
all since the time it had been ceded by 
France. But it was contended, that the 
Seales of Louisiana would give the 

rench great influence eventually in the 
councils of North America. There was 
one observation that would apply here. 
We possessed Canada; yet the possession 
of that settlement did not enable us to affect 
the United States. If that were the case, 
how much stronger would the arguments 
apply to the case of Louisiana. If the 
standard of France were set up in Louisiana 
and the standard of the United States 
were set up in North America; he 
should, he confessed, have no fear of the | 
result. With repect to Mexico, he saw 
no cause for those apprehensions which 
seemed to have produced such an effect 
upon the minds of some gentlemen. He 
proceeded now to the general question of 
the colonies. When gentlemen talked of 
what France could do with her colonies, 
did they never recollect there was such a 
thing as the British navy! Did it never 
enter into their minds, that she must send 
fleets and armies tothose colonies to render 
them powerful, and that if she did, she 
must have passes from the lords commis- 
sioners of his majesty’s admiralty? The 
whole argument upon this part of the sub- 
ject seemed to him to be a most curious 
one. It was asked, did a great military 
power refrain from acting upon military 
principles? True; but how did this as- 
sertion apply to the colonies? To do us 
injury, it was not sufficient that France 
should be a great military republic; she 
must be also a great naval republic.—He 
wished now to say a few words with res- 
pect to St. Domingo. He had been a 
good deal surprised at the language which 
had been held by a right hon. gentleman 
last night; but much more was he asto- 
nished at the language used this evening 
by the hon. baronet. The noble lord who 
had just spoken had contended, that what 
Great Britain had obtained by the war 
was, sccurity. Yet though by the war we 
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had got rid of the revolutionary spirit in 
Europe, we had not attained that end to 
the colonies by the war. We had, how- 
ever, got a better chance of producing that 
effect by the peace, than we could havehad 
by any other means. The noble lord had 
alluded to the case of a free republic, or 
as he should call it with more justice, a 
free anarchy of blacks, being established in 
St. Domingo. This would be the greatest 
evil that could happen to that island. If 
the French did get the better of the exist- 
ing state of affairs in their West India 
islands, then it might be said, another 
kind of danger would arise. True, but 
that would be of a legitimate kind, and 
one against which we could apply precau- 
tions. The hon. baronet had adverted to 
the danger of a large French army being 
maintained in St. Domingo. That this 
was not an important consideration he did 
rot mean to say; not that such an army 
could do any injury to our islands, but 
that a large force would be kept in them, 
till the result of the expedition to St. 
Domingo was known. That expedition 
he believed would be effectual sooner 
than some gentlemen imagined. Now, as 
to the East Indies; an hon. member had 
confined his observations principally to 
Cochin; he should extend his to all the 
settlements ceded; and giving that hon. 
member the advantage of those cessions, 
he would then maintain, that never were 
our possessions, or indeed any possessions, 
more secure than ours were in the East 
Indies at the present moment. Pondi- 
cherry was formerly of great importance 
certainly ; but the annihilation of Tippoo’s 
power had entirely put an end to it. Co- 
chin was nearer to his territories, but that 
settlement now was of little importance. 
The hon. member proceeded next to the 
discussion of the cession of the Cape. Of 
that possession he was as far from under- 
valuing the consequence as any man. To 
the cession of such a place, he should 
have looked with a disapproving eye, had 
not our East India possessions been so 
secure as they were, and had not the an- 
nihilation of Tippoo’s power and the pos- 
session of Ceylon rendered our security 
doubly secure. That Malta was of great 
ree he was prepared to admit, but 
still it was not sufficiently so to justify us 
in carrying on the war solely upon ‘that 
account. But it had been said, that our 
fleets would not be able to po into the 
Mediterranean for want of ports. Lord 
‘Nelson, however, found no difficulty ; and 
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though we had no port, he was enabled to 
beat and annihilate the whole French 
fleet. After that event, Malta fell into 
our hands, and an expedition was sent to 
Egypt. He here bestowed a warm eulo- 
gium upon general Abercromby, who, he 
contended, would, if Malta had been of 
that paramount importance which it was 
contended to be, have fitted out his force 
for the attack of Egypt from thence. But 
what did hedo? He carried all his force to 
a Turkish port. In conclusion, he should 
only add, that the more he considered the 
whole of the treaty and the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers, the more did it appear 
to him that the peace was as honourable 
as could be made, and as likely to be per- 
manent as any peace that had ever been 
concluded. 

Earl Temple said, he should not now 
go over the whole of the subject, as its 
principle points had been so thoroughly 
discussed. The noble lord (Hawkesbury ) 
had stated the peace to be insecure, and 
therefore he would vote for the address 
because he wished to make it secure. 
The noble lord (Castlereagh) had ob- 
served, that this country would not long 
Temain at peace, if France still pursued 
that line of conduct which she had 
adopted between the preliminary and the 
definitive treaty ; for this reason he voted 
for the address, because France had con- 
stantly shown the same spirit of aggran- 
dizement. He must a little complain of 
the noble lord who had spoken last, and 
the other noble lord, with respect to the 
course of argument which they had 
adopted. They had asked, was it better 
to renew the war on account of the ag- 
grandizement of France, or to make 

eace? But this was not the question. 

he question was, whether, with our suc- 
cesses and our resources, we were not en- 
titled to more than his majesty’s ministers 
had obtained? The question was, whether 
we should not have obtained a compensa- 
tion for the advantages which France had 
in the meantime obtained? It had been 
said, that the definitive treaty agreed 
with the preliminary treaty, and therefore 
we were bound to agree with the amend- 
ment: he could not accede to this propo- 
sition, because the situation of Europe 
was not the same at the period of the de- 
finitive treaty, as it was at the period of 
the preliminary treaty. Would the noble 
lord contend, that our’ situation was the 
same after France had become possessed 
of the Italiam republic, or that the basis of 
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the treaty was not changed? Under 
such circumstances his majesty’s ministers 
ought to have obtained an adequate com- 
pensation from France for the increase of 

ower to her which had taken place 
beiwces the preliminary and the definitive 
treaty. What was the situation of France 
with relation to the rest of Europe? It 
had been truly stated to be unsatisfactory. 
With respect to Malta, they had been 
told, that it was placed in the hands of an 
independent power; it was necessary, 
however, before this assertion could be 
received, to prove that Naples, to whose 
hands it was entrusted, was an indepen- 
dent power; it was necessary to prove, 
that she was able to take care of her own 
interests, before those of others were en- 
trusted to her. The noble lord who 
spoke Jast but one had given a. statement 
of the trade of France, and had observed 
upon the spose of her rivalling us: 
but the statement of the noble lord did 
not relate to the present time, but to the 
period of the monarchy: the case, how- 
ever, was very different now, when France 
had added to her resources and her means 
beyond all proportion, and when she pos- 
sessed an extent of coast from Venice to 
the Texel. It had been stated, that 
Malta was of no use to us in ag time of 
peace; it might be very true; but it was 
well known, that it would serve as a depot 
of provisions for the use of our troops, 
ai that it would serve to protect us from 
the French expeditions, whilst it would 
also protect our blockade of Toulon. In 
viewing the merits of this treaty he would 
ask, had we obtained what had been so 
a rie | asserted to be the object of 
the war, indemnity for the pust and secu- 
rity for the future ; which were the only 
grounds on which this country ought to 
make make peace? MHad we obtained 
either of those objects? With res- 

ect to indemnity, were we to look for 
it in the advantages of Europe, with 
whom we had made a common cause? 
Were we to look for it in the indemnity 
given to our good allies? Let us look at 
the king of Sardinia, was he named at all 
in the treaty? With respect to the 
queen of Portugal, her integrity had been 
broken through; and so subservient was 
Portugal to France, that he believed our 
ambassador there had been sent home for 
instructions with respect to an insult 
which this country had received there. 
Had we left Na shes independent ? The 
isle of Elba would. avfliciently testify to 
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the contrary. Last, though not least, 
was the prince of Orange: if ever less in- 
demnity was offered, if ever an insult was 
offered to any ally, it was to the prince of 
Orange: we allowed the revival of the old 
ae relative to his title, and we had 
said that he should have indemnity ; but 
we had not said when or how. If any 
evidence was wanting against the treaty, 
it was that of the noble mover of the 
amendment, who had declared the peace 
to be insecure: let them look even at that 
amendment, and they would find that it 
recommended the keeping up a war es- 
tablishment in time of peace : in this point 
of view the peace was insecure. As to 
our trade, he should say very little upon 
it ; but it was of importance to consider the 
means which France now possessed of ex- 
tending her trade, and of shutting man 
of the ports of Europe against us. With 
respect to the Cape, he should say 
nothing, as the subject had been so ably 
discussed by a right hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Dundas) on a former evening. He could 
not help observing, however, that we had 
given up tothe French every establish- 
ment connected with our East India pos- 
sessions, where they might make, undis- 
turbed, whatever arrangements they 
chose for the purpose of annoying our 
trade and attacking our power. It had 
been said, that his majesty's ministers had 
given up none of our rights; but how 
would they justify giving up the honour of 
our flag, which was the last privilege that 
ought to have been given up. He wished 
to ask, who wished for war, his majesty’s 
ministers who preserved a sullen silence, 
and refused to explain any article of the 
treaty, or those who wished to settle those 
points by amicable negotiation ? 

The Master cf the Rolls said, he did 
nor rise for the purpose of entering into 
the details of this question, but should 
merely confine himself to one or two of 
the most prominent points. He made 
this choice, first, because it was not easy 
to compress the whale into an argument 
of any reasonable length; and in the next 
place, because the principal articles of the 
treaty had been so sufficiently explained 
by those who had been concerned in this 
negotiation, as to render it impossible for 
him to say any thing new upon the sub- 
ject. He should confine himself to two 
points. It had been said, that the defini- 
tive treaty ought not to have been con- 
cluded, syadoamrers, Sk preliminary 
treaty, on account of the large accession 
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4n the mean time made to the power of 
France, which the noble lord asserted 
had changed the face of Europe. He 
should not now enter into the peace in 
detail, because, if the peace was unjusti- 
fiable in its principle, it must necessarily 
be vitiated in its detail; nor could any 
‘argument be adduced in favour of the 
detail until the principle was justified. A 
‘great deal of ingenuity had been employ- 
-ed by his right hon. friend who opened 
the debate on the preceding evening, 
upon many of whose sentiments, perhaps, 
there might be little difference of opinion: 
but he was ata loss to discover how the 
arguments of his right hon. friend applied 
in the present case. It had been clearly 
shown, that France had made many ac- 
quisitions, and that she had materially in- 
creased her power; but the gentlemen on 
the other side had not shown what part of 
those acquisitions, or how much of that 
power, had:been the consequence of the 
peace. It wasto the events of the war 
‘that France was indebted for that increase 
‘of her power. Did those gentlemen mean 
‘to contend, that the war ought not to have 
been undertaken? He was persuaded, 
that, bad as-was the condition of Europe 
‘at the present moment, it would have 
‘been much worse, had it not been for the 
‘war. It might be said, that there was 
mot a necessity for making peace ; it would, 
‘however, be recollected, that the dictates 
of prudence were a ground of necessity 
to a wise man; and certainly, if there 
existed no visible means of ‘bettering the 
‘condition of a ‘country in a state of war, 
‘every thing concurted. to induce and to 
‘render it a matter of good policy, in that 
country, to conclade a peace. If his 
right hon. friend could have shown how a 
change could‘have been effected in the 
situation of Europe, he would have joined 
‘his humble efforts to rouse the country to 
a continuance of the contest. ‘He would 
‘have consented in that case ‘to give up all 
‘the chances which might ‘have been ex- 
fecree from. pursuing that line of conduct ; 
‘but before they induced him to support a 
continuance of the-war, they must point 
out to ‘him some ‘method of  success- 
fully éffectihg any good by continuing the 
‘war; for imstance, while we had allies 
‘upon the continent, there was a chance 
that the balance of Europe might be re- 
storéd : such was the period when we re- 

ected ‘the first overture of Buonaparté. 
‘We might then, perhaps, ‘have obtained 
more by a treaty of peace; but we gave 
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up whatever compensation we might have 
obtained, for the chance of gaining every 
thing. A treaty of peace, therefore, such 
as this, could not be consented to at that 
period, when there was the chance of 
getting more than by any treaty of peace. 
n alliance with the powers of the conti- 
nent, we might attain the object that 
was sought for, but certainly we could 
not attain it ourselves. We could 
with the greatest certainty ascertain the 
utmost limits of our efforts, and we could 
know, that, at the end of three or four 
years, the effect of these efforts would be 
still thesame. What could we have done 
to prevent France from gaining the great 
accession of power which she had acquired 
‘upon the continent, to have prevented her 
from obtaining an influence in ‘the Italian 
republic, or from obtaining from Spain 
the cession of Louisiana? It might be 
said, that.if we did not persevere in the 
war for the sake of Belgium and Holland, 
‘it was no reason why we should not renew 
the war for the purpose of endeavourin 
‘to prevent the influence of the first cons 
over the Italian republic. It might be 
said, that we might as well continue the 
war for one object as for another; but a 
country must draw a line for itself. It 
was not to be said, that a country was to 
continue a war for the purpose of prevent- 
ing this or that particular object from be- 
ing carried into execution, ‘but to pre- 
clude a dishonourable peace. It was not 
that we were to fight for one object or 
another, but whether in either case it 
‘would have been of use, or on the other 
“hand unavailing, to continue the contest. 
The question resulved itself into this: 
Whether the war could have been con- 
tinued with any prospect of diminishing | 
the resources or contracting the power of 
France? It had been said, that the 
treaty ought not to have been broken off, 
but that we should have insisted upon a 
compensation for the increased power of 
France; in this the right -hon. gentleman 
‘(Mr. Grenville), ‘and the noble lord who 
spoke last, had ditfered ‘from the right 
hon. gentleman who ‘had opened the dis- 
cussion, who conceived that the treaty 
ought to have been broken off after the 
conduct which France had displayed in 
the Italian republic. With respect to 


compensation, was it to betaken out of the 


‘territories ‘in our possession? ‘He wished 
to know whether any islands that we pos- 
sessed at.the conclusion of the war would 
serve as @ counterbalance to the power 
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which France had acquired on the conti- 
nent of Europe? It was not the power 
attained by preserving those islands in our 
possession that rendered us capable of 
contending with France, so far as regard- 
ed her continental power, because it was 
not exactly of the same sort. France 
had acquired a power by which other 
powers were less safe, but which she had 
rendered safe by rounding her territories ; 
but would the possession of the West 
India Islands have the same effect with 
respect to this country ? So far from in- 
creasing the means of this country, it 
brought with it rather weakness than 
strength; it divided our means and our 
resources, and certainly the acquisition of 
those resources we should acquire af- 
forded no new means of defence, nor 
any means of curtis a the advan- 
tages acquired by France in India. This 
was felt at the negotiation at Lisle, in 
which it was fully understood that the 
West-India Islands could be no counter- 
balance to the powerof France. If we 
had possessed the means of counterbalanc- 
ing the power of France by means of 
our West-India Islands, then it must 
follow that ministers were highly to blame 
in giving up those means; but it had not 
been proved that we possessed them. It 
was likewise to be recollected, that whilst 
we possessed no means of controlling 
France upon the continent, it was only b 

means of the West-India Islands, to whic 

she would direct her attention, that we 
_ had any means of influencing her, through 
the medium of the trade which she would 
establish and carry on in those islands.— 
He had heard no definite proposition 
made as to the propriety or expediency of 
continuing the war; it seemed, accord- 
Ing to the arguments of gentlemen on the 
other side, that we were to carry on the war 
merely for the purpose of taking the 
chance of whatever might occur; they 
did not state a probability of effecting a 
change in the state of Europe, but they 
were contented with a bare possibility. 
According to these arguments, we were 
to continue the war for the mere purpose 
of not being at peace. We were to go 
to war merely for the possibility of a 
ee in the affairs of Europe; and if 
this did not happen soon, we might ex- 
haust our resources before it did happen ; 
and, supposing it did not happen in an 

reasonable time, we should be under the 
necessity of making peace upon terms 
much less honourable and advantageous 
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to this country. There were gentlemea 
on the other side who thought it was right 
to make peace, but contended that the 
peace showed that we had completely 
failed in all the objects of the war. A 
failure on our part there had been none; 
the object of the war had always been 
stated to be, to provide for our safety ; 
we had not failed; so far from it, we were 
then in that House, after escaping from 
the revolutionary furor to which almost 
every power which had come into contact 
with it, except ourselves, had fallen a 
victim. Here we were in the midst of 
our ancient constitutional rights. We 
had beeo engaged with Europe, in which 
we could only assist; but it was never 
imagined that we were to overcome the 
enemy by dint of our own strength. The 

all remembered the time when the dread 
of French principles was so great, that 
Mr. Burke said, it was better to be con- 
quered by any other nation than to yield 
to the principles of France, who had 
voluntarily torn herself from the civilized 
world, from which it was evident they 
meant to keep no terms with society. 
Surely, then, it was a consolation that 
France had now shown a disposition to 
enter into the pale of society, into which 
she was proceeding as fast as circum- 
stances would admit !—If Buonaparté had 
taken measures to extirpate Jacobinism, 
whatever might be his conduct on 
other occasions, he had certainly done a 
real service to mankind. The conduct of 
Buonaparté io this instance was certain! 

founded on good policy; as, if Jacobi- 
nism should be established in France, no 
other government could enjoy repose; 
and if Jacobinism should be established 
any where else, it was clear that no go- 
vernment could exist in France. If 
Buonaparté wished to extirpate Jacobi- 
nism, it was certainly sound policy, as, 
whilst it was suffered to exist there was no 
security for the existence of government 
there or any where else.—With respect to 
the cession of Louisiana to Spain, the va- 
lue and importance of that cession had 
been only discovered within a few nights 
preceding; and he believed that the 
question had been over-looked before, 
not only by them but by their ancestors. 
It was formerly in the possession of France, 
when France was perfectly alive to her 
own interest; but she had not been able 
to draw from it those advantages which it 
was contended might be derived from it. 
Louisiana was ceded to them by the treaty 
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of 1763. His right hon. friend had said, 
that Spain would feel a rankling spite 
against this country, for agreeing to the 
cession of Louisiana ; but for this he could 
see no reason; it was the voluntary cession 
of Spain. With respect to the danger 
arising from it, he could not perceive that 
degree of injury to this country which 
had been pourtrayed. It was ceded to 
France at the peace of }763, and no dan- 
ger was then anpre snare from that ces- 
sion, though the ministers of that day 
were fully competent to discover that dan- 
ger, if it really existed. The only dan- 
ger likely to result from it that he could 
discover, rose from bringing France in 
contact with the united states of America. 
It might happen, in the course of ages, 
that some danger might result from this 
connexion, but it would not soon be so. 
He had much doubt whether the treaty 
of Utrecht, alluded to by the hon. baro- 
net, would have prevented the cession of 
Louisiana by Spain. All that that treaty 
declared was, that Spain should not cede 
any of her territories to France; but, 
Louisiana having been ceded to France 
by the treaty of 1763, it became a ques- 
tion whether the cession of it now again 
to France was a breach of that treaty.— 
With respect to the non-revival of trea- 
ties, he was of opinion, that those gentle- 
men who had brought forward arguments 
against this omission in the definitive 
treaty, had argued against themselves. 
They had brought forward claims on the 
part of France, which they admitted were 
utterly destitute of foundation. They 
had assumed an injustice on the part of 
France, and proved that former treaties 
ought to have been revived by the very 
game arguments which would render those 
treaties absolutely -nugatory; for, if 
France disregarded treaties for the pur- 
pe of reviving former claims, which had 

een settled by those treaties, then all 
treaties with her would be useless. If this 
was the character of the French govern- 
ment, we ought to he constantly at war 
with her, and publicly to state the reason 
of it. Confidence begot confidence ; and 
if we entertained these opinions of France, 
we should be acting in the same manner 
as the French directory, who received 
every declaration of ours with a declara- 
tion on their side that they doubted our 
sincerity. It was certainly not fair to put 
into the mouth of France claims and pre- 
tensions which we ourselves reprobated and 
condemned.—With respect to the general 
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ground of the revival of former treaties, he 
was not disposed to admit the propriety of 
it; but he supposed that some motive 
which he had not been able to discover, 
had induced the renewal of former trea- 
ties in other negotiations. There were 
some instances at least in which, as in 
the present case, if former treaties 
were renewed, they would be renewed 
without an object to refer to. France had 
generally begun in former treaties with 
the renewal of the treaty of Westphalia, - 
and proceeded forward from thence. It 
was asserted, that we had in this instance 
departed from the established law of na- 
tions; but respecting the practice, ii was. 
not so uniform as it seemed to be sup- 
posed. Treaties had been before made 
with France, in which no mention was 
made of former treaties; in the treaties 
of Ryswick and Utrecht, for instance, no 
Mention was made of former treaties; 
yet Europe stood as before. There were 
several treaties between this country and 
France, which, if now renewed, would 
not only have no object to refer to, but 
would be absolutely contrary, in their 
operation,to the present situation of affairs. 
In adverting to the renewal of former 
treaties, it should have been stated for 
what purpose they ought to be renewed; 
for unless gentlemen could show him some 
benefit to be derived from that renewal, he 
could see no reason for it. One effect 
was stated to be the consequence of this 
omission, which was, that all treaties, 
not renewed, fell to the ground. There 
were some which he thought it was of 
little consequence whether they fell to the 
ground or not. For instance, ifa cession 
was made, it became absolutely part of 
the dominion of the country to which it 
was ceded ; it was of no consequence that 
the treaty was not renewed in the event 
of a war anda subsequent peace, as the 
territory ceded could not revert back to 
the party ceding. Thus, with respect to 
the Bay of Honduras, which had been 
alluded to, it was said to be doubtful ; our 
right to cut logwood there was not done 
away by the non-renewal of former trea- 
ties. In the first place, however, it was 
not very clear that we derived our title to 
it from a treaty; and, in the next, we 
were in possession of the right of pro- 
perty at the commencement of the war, 
which we had retained, and still held at 
the conclusion of the war. The right of 
property, therefore, still remained in this 
country, and there could not be a clause 
[3 Fl 
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inserted in the treaty to give us that which 
we had never lost; we merely restored 
what we had taken possession of; what 
we had before possessed in our own right, 
must remain vested in the same manner, 
without any necessity for its being so sti- 
pulated by treaty. With respect to these 
treaties, the ground on which gentlemen 
contended was, that we were left in that 
quarter of the globe without security or 
safety against the claims which France 
might set up againet us. It was a singular 
circumstance, if the treaty set aside all 
claims, that we should still be subject to 
them. We had got into a whimsical de- 
bate upon the subject. They all agreed 
that there was no doubt as to our rights ; 
‘yet they were discussing among themselves 
whether France might not dispute those 
claims with us. It seemed we were to im- 
plore France to negociate with us ona 
subject, in respect of which we said there 
was no dispute. The offer ought to come 
from her. No, it was said, we must go 
to France and state to her certain claims 
‘which we requested her to give up; and 
it was perfectly natural to suppose that 
France, finding she had such claims, 
would demand a compensation for giving 
them up; this was a complete inversion of 
our situation ; we were to ask her not to 
attempt what she had not attempted. The 
definitive treaty gave France nothing but 
the factories and possessions which she 
had atthe commencement of the war. Un- 
der the treaty of 1783, she might claim, 
according to the provisions of that treaty, 
various rights with respect to trade, found- 
ed upon ancient documents: but we now 
gave her nothing but what we had taken 
from her during the war. He should like 
to know whether a question could be set 
up as to her claims of right of trade un- 
der that treaty. He should have thought 
that France, if she set up any claims, 
would do it under the convention of 1787, 
that being in his opinion the only plausible 
claim which she could make. By saying 
that we gave her factories, it was a ques- 
tion which might be started, whether we 
gave her those rights of trade which she for- 
merly enjoyed, whether those rights were 
restored as they existed before the war, or 
whether France only received her posses- 
sions according to the letter of her treaty ? 
‘Bat in all his reading, he had never met 
with the question which was now started, 
that France might pass by the commence- 
ment of the war, and mount up to any 
Indeterminate period, for the purpose 
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of establishing claims. He had never 
heard any such question arise out of a 
treaty ; the single question was, whether 
she acquired only by the treaty, or re- 
ceived the privileges which she enjoyed 
at the commencement of the war? If 
the latter was to be the case, as gentle- 
men on the other side contended, and 
that a nation was to acquire that which she 
had not gained by conqueat or concession, 
but merely because she was conquered, 
whilst the conqueror lost something, it 
was one of the most whimsical arguments 
he had ever heard adduced. If this doe- 
trine of claims, which were not claimed, 
was to be set up, it would be necessary 
to bring all the exertions of imagination, 
and the superinduction of every proba- 
bility into a negotiation, and to choose a 
person of the most lively fancy to assist 
every ambassador; he must retire to his 
closet, and invent and contrive every 
thing that his imagination could suggest, 
that might be made the subject of claim or 
dispute by the adversary, and then let all 
these be inserted in the treaty. He would 
not trespass any farther upon the House. 
He trusted that the peace would stand 
justified; and that whilst they should 
rove themeelves fully capable of preserv- 
ing its blessings, they would be ready, if 
war became unavoidable, to meet it with 
firmness and with energy. 

Dr. Laurence said, it was with surprise 
and regret that he perceived how different 
the conclusions were which his right hon. 
friend who had just sat down drew from 
the same facts, to those which he inferred 
from them. His right hon. friend had, in 
concert with gentlemen of the same opi- 
nion as to the treaty, put the question, 
how far this or that particular island 
would be a justifiable cause of war, 
and how far any event which had occurred 
in the interval between the signing the 
preliminaries aod the conclusion of the 
definitive treaty, would be a goed ground 
for breaking off that negotiation. It was 
the custom to put this question on each 
of those islands on events separately, 
without considering the joint effects of 
the whole; and still more, whether minis- 
ters might not have concluded better 
terms? It was rather remarkable, that 
the negative of this latter question was 
uniformly assumed, without the least evi- 
dence being adduced to show that many 
of the disadvantages of the treaty arose, 
not so much from the want of skill and 


judgment in ministers, as from the pecu- 
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liar circumstances of the times. Gentle- , the order.—He would not plead for the 
men, in touching on the subject of} indiscriminate renewal of all our political 
Louisiana, seemed to keep aloof from any | and commercial treaties ; but there were 
allusion ta the Floridas, though they were | some which he thought it would have 
also ceded to France, and were known to | been wise to renew, and not to rely oo 
have many excellent ports and other im- | on the treaty before the House, in whic 

portant advantages. The noble lord on | nothing definitive was to be found, and 
the treasury-bench had observed, that | yet it was to form the basis of the future 
Louisiana was before in the hands of the | system of Europe; the principles and 
French, and that it never was deemed of | practice of all former statesmen being 
much consequence in value or produce; | totally. rejected. The vessel of the state 
but the true reason of that was, that the | was to be thrown afloat on the occan of 
French then turned their attention to | politics and commerce, with no rudder 
Canada, and neglected the cultivation of | but the very distinct and comprchensive 
Louisiana. If, however, the strength of | treaty on the table. As to the commer- 
France was such at present, that it would | cial treaty of 1787, the noble lord last 
have been criminal in ministers to delay | night stated, that this treaty was incon- 
the definitive treaty, on account of this or | sistent with the Alien bill. If so, we were 
that particular place, how far would that | the aggressors in the war; but that asser- 
argument go; and how far was it likely | tion was directly in the teeth of the argu- 
to operate upon us, when the strength of | ments employed by his right hon. friend 
France should be increased by the con-| behind him, when he proposed that law 
solidation of their resources? The noble; to the House before the war.—He cop- 
lord had observed, that during the nego- | tended, on the whole, that ministers gave 
tiation of the peace of 1763, the French | up more tor the hollow-armed truce which 
privately ceded to the Spaniards this set- | they had obtained, than they should have 
tlement of Louisiana: but that case bore; done had the war been unsuccessful 
no analogy to the late clandestine pro-j| throughout. Certainly it had been pro- 
ceeding ; it was not known until after the , ductive of much expense; so much indeed, 
treaty was ratified ; and the reason of the | that when gentlemen adverted with any 
surrender was i well known—it was | pride to the amount of our exports and 
given over to the Spaniards as a purchase , imports, it would be curious to inquire 
tor Minorca, which the French were to! whether that amount was equal to the 
transfer to us.—The learned gentleman | interest on the national debt created by 
was quite dissatisfied with the arrange- | the war. Among the faults of omission, 
ment respecting Malta; that island should . he reckoned as extremely culpable, the 
have been a grand barrier against France; state in which our merchants, who had 
it should not have been neutral, but ought | settled in the ceded colonies, were left, as 
to be a naval station well fortified, and able | to the removal of their property. If that 
to assist us in interrupting the progress | had been judiciously provided for, accord- 
of any fleet that France might send out to | ing to ancient custom, we should now, 
attempt a passage to our Indian posses- | without augmenting the miserics of the 
sions. France professed, five years ago, ' slave trade, be enabled from those colonies 
when she sent her first expedition to to furnish a sufficient number of negroes 
Egypt, that her principal object was to , to cultivate our newly-acquired island of 
extinguish the system of its government | Trinidad. These were the points to 
and religion; as it was said, by the then, which the address referred ; adel surely a 
governors of France, to be the centre of | large and respectable body of the country 
superstition and aristocracy; and they | was discontented with the loose conditions 
could now boast of having accomplished | of the treaty. It would be a good oppor- 
their object, for the new organization of | tunity of putting the sincerity of France 
the constitution of Malta left scarce a| to the test, by proposing some arrange- 
vestage of the venerable old system ; it | ment on those topics, before the restitu- 
innovated upon all that time had conse- | tions should be made. It had been often 
crated ; and the island itself, instead of | said by the advocates of the peace, that 
being under one influence, was placed | it was called for by the public opinion— 
under a pic-nic guarantee ; the whole of | that the late ministers advised it, and that 
this plan being prepared and carried into | the country received it with joy; but he 
effect without the consent, or, in a great | had no hesitation in stating it as his firm 


degree, the knowledge, of the knights of | belief, that if a list of the concessions to 
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be made to the enemy had accompanied 
the first news of the peace, instead of 
being the subject of exultation, even with 
the common people, the peace would 
have been received with strong murmurs 
of discontent. The people of England 
required to be led ;—they were influenced 
by the charactet of those above them ; 
and that formed not the least part of 
their praise; they were capable of great 
exertion, and patient of suffering: they 
combined in their character the extremes 
of the good qualities of other nations: 
they were constant in their fortitude; 
loyal in their sentiments ; and elevated in 
their spirit; they were above the idea of 
submitting to any peace that was dis- 
honourable or disadvantageous, and had 
too much good sense to value one that 
was insecure. If, from the imprudent 
temerity in which this treaty had been 
concluded, and the loose terms in which 
it was drawn up, hostilities should soon 
recommence, the fault would not be in 
the circumstances of the period at which 
the negotiation commenced as asserted— 
not in the conduct of the predecessors of 
ministers, but in the ministers themselves, 
who entered upon the negotiation, and 
followed it up almost to a termination, 
without resorting to parliament for coun- 
sel in any step of their progress. The 
consequences would be attributable to 
them, should those apprehended arise 
from a peace which left so much open for 
discussion, constituting so many grounds 
of dispute and discord. 

Mr. Bond said, he would not at that 
late hour enter at large into the subject 
now before them, which had been so ably 
treated on that side of the House, parti- 
cularly by his noble friend last night, and 
on the present by his right hon. and learn- 
ed friend, who had displayed every thing 
which ingenuity, learning, information, 
talents, and a uence could furnish. 
Gentlemen on the other side had also dis- 
played great ability; he would not say, 
whether they had, or had not, produced 
much effect, by the manner in which they 
treated the subject; he would not impute 
to his learned friend who had just spoken, 
nor to any other gentleman, any intention 
of making unfavourable impressions by 


the observations which they made; but ' 


certainly such was the tendency of their 
arguments; it was true indeed, they pro- 
fessed to have no intention to censure any 
body ; but, notwithstanding their profes- 
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that the effect of all their observations 
was to convey censure both upon the 
peace, and upon the ministers by whom 
it was negociated. He wished to know 
whether there was any fact by which it 
could be fairly concluded that better terms 
could have been obtained. If there was 
not, why should the treaty be disapproved 
of, or its authors be censured. It was 
true, that the treaty could not be declared 
to be perfect—no treaty was ever 80: no- 
thing could be easier than for speculative 
men to form expectations im their closets; 
but to bring them into active life and 
reality, was often impracticable. Such 
was the case in the present instance ; in- 
numerable difficulties must occur in the 
course of such a negotiation, many of 
which were incapable of explanation, from 
their very nature, but a bare reference to 
which would be sufficient for the common 
sense of that House.—He then proceeded 
to observe upon some of those difficul- 
ties ; and said, that he was very far from 
intending to insinuate that the spirit of the 
people of this country was broken; but 
it must be admitted; that, from the cir- 
cumstances of the war, they wished for 
peace; nor was it unnatural that they 
should do so. The great load of the na- 
tional debt could not be forgotten ; the 

ressure of scarcity which we had endured, 
in some instances bordering upon famine, 
were hardships which must have an effect 
upon the public; from the consideration 
of these things, it was the business of every 
good adniinistration to enter into negotia- 
ion; not that he meant to allege that 
peace was a matter of absolute necessity, 
but it certainly was a matter of prudence. 
Ministers, in concluding peace, had, 
therefore, in his opinion, done every 
thing that prudence could dictate. That, 
however, was but half their work: the re- 
maining part was, to preserve entire our re- 
sources; and to preserve as much as pos- 
sible, by wise measures, the spirit of the 
people, in order that, if ever the evil hour 
should arrive, we should have the ability 
and disposition to oppose, with effect, the 
ambitious projects of our rival. 

Mr. Wynn expressed himself dissatis- 
fied with several parts of the treaty of 
peace, although he did not wish that the 
good faith of it should not be preserved. 
In his opinion, the House ought to 
adopt the address moved by his right hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that in 


sions, it was impossible not to perceive | the exhausted state of the House, and, he 
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could add, the exhausted state of the ques- 
tion, it would be unpardonable in him to 
detain them for any considerable length of 
time ; but there were some points to which 
he felt it his duty to offera few words. 
He concurred with his right hon. friend 
in opinion, that the turn of the argument 
of the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, amounted to this—that the defini- 
tive treaty was such as ought to be ap- 

roved of. He concurred with his learned 
friend, (Mr. Bond), whom, for the first 
time, he had the happiness of hearing, 
and whom he hoped he should often hear, 
that the tendency of the arguments of 
gentlemen on the other side went to cen- 
sure the peace and those who advised 
his majesty to enter into it. His right 
hon. friend, from whom the address pro- 
ceeded, he was free to acknowledge, had 
made his proposition from those genuine 
principles, by which he had been influ- 
enced during the whole of the contest in 
which we had been engaged. He thought 
he perceived, from the proposition of his 
right hon, friend, the same disposition 
which led him, some time ago, to declare 
in that House, soon after the preliminaries 
were signed his disapprobation of the peace 
altogether. That disapprobation he bad 
expressed in terms almost unqualified. He 
had declared his opinion against the power 
of France and the usurpations of that power; 
and by the mannerin which hemadethat de- 
claration, he must have censured the peace 
itself,asa death-blow tothe prosperity of this 
country. He was convinced that if his right 
hon. friend entertained the same senti- 
ments, those sentiments went the length 
of considering that any peace with the 
present government of France was inad- 
missible. Before he knew the terms he 
had considered the peace itself as a death- 
blow to the prosperity of this country. 
This had always been the opinion of his 
ight hon. friend upon the subject; and 
that it was his opinion still, was clear from 
the motion he had now made upon the 
subject. Other gentlemen, who con- 
curred in the opinion that the peace was 
not such as this country had a right to 
expect, did not concur, however, with 
him io saying that peace ought not to be 
made at any rate ; but his right hon. friend 
had always gone the full length of saying, 
that any peace with France in its present 
state was inadmissible. He could not 
help adding, that if the principles of his 
right hon. friend were adopted, they must 
snevitably lead to a speedy renewal of the 
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war. The question, however, now wes, 
not whether a definitive treaty ought not 
to be concluded, but whether, being con- 
cluded, it was or was not a proper mea- 
sure? He could not help observing, how- 
ever, that although gentlemen on the 
other side had not said that this subject 
ought to have been discussed by piece- 
meal, yet they certainly conducted them- 
selves on that principle, and had objected 
to the treaty by piece-meal; but minis- 
ters had laid their claim to discuss the 
subject altogether, and that was, in his 
opinion, the wiser mode. He was ready 
to rest the defence of the measure upon 
what had already been said: he admitted 
that circumstances of a very important 
nature had taken place between the sign- 
ing of the preliminary and the definitive 
treaty—points which required explana- 
tion; and that there were differences be- 
tween the preliminary and definitive trea- 
ties, which it would be proper for him to 
explain. And yet, having made all these 
admissions, he did not hesitate to ask the 
House this question. Was it or was it not, 
under all the circumstances, a treaty 
which it was wise in his majesty’s servants 
to advise his majesty to assent to? Hav- 
ing said this, there were two or three 
points which he should proceed to explain. 
On the subject of Louisiana, he should 
say no more than appeared to be neces- 
sary by way of answer to the danger which 
had been talked of by gentlemen on the 
other side. In 1762, both Canada and 
Louisiana, were in the possession of the 
French, when Great Britain had large 
possessions in America; and the posses- 
sion of Louisiana and Canada was not 
enough to prevent Great Britain from be- 
ing more than a match for France. Ca- 
nada certainly being important, and Loui- 
siana being now said to be so, they were 
nevertheless unable to make a stand 
against Great Britain. What was said to 
endanger us now, was the power of France 
in that quarter, but which was not equal 
to our own possessions and strength, and 
with the friendship, for this purpose, at 
least, of an independent, and now be- 
come a powerful and populous country, 
namely, the United States of America. 
But with respect to another point, namely, 
the hazard to which our commercial in- 
terests were exposed in this quarter, thus 
stood the fact; there was a difference 
stated to exist between Louisiana and 
Fort Hillsborough. There was not in 
Louisiana a single port wherein a ship of 
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the line could enter, and, in the other, a 
ship of the line could not anchor with- 
out taking out her guns. Nor was 
there any danger to our commerce in that 
quarter, from the cession of this place to 
France ;—the improvement which had 
taken place in making copper-bottoms to 
our shipa, and other circumstances, gave 
us other great advantages in that quarter, 
by enabling us to alter the course of our 
navigation, by going through the wind- 
ward passage, instead of the gulf of Mexi-+ 
co, eo that we should never be annoyed 
in that quarter by the French, in the 
manner ia which the hea. gentleman had 
etated.— With respect to the difference be- 
tween the definitive treaty and the preli- 
minary articles, he would ask the House, 
whether, under all the circumstances, 
they were not satisfied that thie definitive 
treaty was a fair execation of the preli- 
mainary articles? He admitted that they 
were not strictly the aame; and indeed if 
they were, there would have been no oc- 
casien for preliminary articles. There 
were five articles in definitive treaty 
medified from that of the preliminary ar- 
ticles; Ist, the article respecting pri- 
soners; God, that re ing Newfound- 
lend; &rd, Portugal; 4th, Malta; and, 
Sth, the Cape of Good Hepe. Now, 
with regard to three of these articles, they 
were revived in the definitive treaty, and 
finally settled in a way that was advan- 
tageous—he meant those which related to 
the prisoners, Newfoundland, and Por- 
tugal; it was therefore only as to Malta 
and the Cape that any doubt could ariee. 
Now, with respect to Portugal, he would 
not say that gentlemen had a wilful mis- 
conception on that subject; but he really 
knew not hew they could state the objec- 
tione had stated so often, after the 
explanations which had been given to 
them. He averred again, that the treaty 
@£ Badajos was known to his majesty’s mt- 
nisters previous to the signing of the pre- 
liminary articles, and that communication 
took place between us and the court of 
Lisbon on the subject of the limits of 
Portuguese and French Guiana: we were 
given to understand the limits of Portu- 
guese Guiana ; and this created a determi- 
nation in us to afford them every protec- 
tion possible; there was an apprehension 
that they would not meet their danger as 
danger ought to be met ; and might there- 
fore be induced to accept of terms still 
more disadvantageous than those in the 
treaty of Badajos. What was the conduct 
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of his majesty’s ministers? From an un- 
derstanding which gentlemen might com- . 
prehend without calling for particulars, it 
was stipulated on our part, that the treaty 
of Badajos should be in force only in a 
particular manner, as far as it related to 
the limits of Portuguese Guiana; and 
that a subsequent treaty entered into, or 
which might be entered into, fixing the 
limits more disadvantageously to Portugal, 
should be null and void, as far as these 
limits were eoncerned. The treaty of 
Badajos, in consequence of the dissatis- 
faction of the French, was not ratified; 
but the treaty of Madrid was ratified, in 
which the terms were much more disad- 
vantageous to Portugal than those of the 
treaty of Badajos, as far as respected the 
limits of the Portuguese Guiana. The 
House would recollect the explanation of 
his noble friend upon that subject, by 
which it manifestly appeared that we had 
acted generously towards Portugal in this 
respect ; and this was so far supported by 
the beat evidence, that no objection was 
made to it on the part of the court of Lis- 
bon.—Qn the subject of Malta, he would, 
after so much had been said already, 
say na more than that the noble lord 
(Temple) misconceived the thing, if he 
thought the accounts to which he referred 
described the whole of the order of Malta, 
in point of revenue; for it related only to 
that part of the revenue which grew out 
of the customs. It had been asked, whe- 
ther the king of Naples acquiesced in this 
matter? . To which he answered, that the 
acceptance of the king of Naples had 
been signified in this particular, and there- 
fore all objection on that article was done 
away. Austria had also accepted the 
guarantee.—Having thus gone through all 
that appeared to him to be necessary to 
particularize, he would ask, whether this 
treaty was or was net, under all the cir- 
cumstances, fit to be entertained by the 
House, and worthy of ita support? He 
was not desiring that it should be praised. 
He had never thought of this treaty, nor 
of the preliminary articles, with any sen- 
timent of exultation; he had satisfied him- 
self, that it was that which, upon the 
whele, was the best measure that could 
be taken; he had never endeavoured to 
paint it in false colours ; he had never at- 
tempted to apply to it any epithets of 
praise ; he was content with the reflection 
that he had not tarnished the honour of the 
country by the measures he had adopted ; 
he long been of opinion, that there 
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was no extremity of distress which the 
nation would not rather suffer, than that 
its honeur should be tarnished; for ho- 
nour was another word for strength ; but 
if he were asked, under such circum. 
stances, and after an additional proof of 
the ambitious views of France, and of its 
power by the transaction of Lyons, if this 
country had abstained from making re- 
monstrances, or from taking any step to 
signify to our adversary the feelings of 
his majesty on that oceaston ? he would 
answer, that gentlemen who argued a 
case like this had many advantages over a 
person in his situation. They could 
easily put questions to him whieh it was 
impossible for him to answer; and th 

might state obstacles which it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for a minister to 
remove in the way of argument. He 
would only say, that it was matter of great 
satisfaction with him and with the rest of 
his mejesty’s ministers, that they were 
determined, in the event of the failure of 
the negotiation, to have laid before the 
House every ducument which they pos- 
sessed upon the subject. He thought, 
after this it would be tautology in him to 
say, that he was satisfied the honour of 
the country was not tarnished by any 
thing that had been done by his majesty’s 
ministers in the course of this negotia- 
tion. But if the question was put 
‘to him, he would answer it, not by 
any particular statement, but relying on 
what had been said already by his friends, 
that an attempt on the part of Great Bri- 
tain to maintain alone the contest with 
France until her territorial power in Eu- 
rope was abridged considerably, was an 
unwise measure. That the extent of that 
territorial power was matter of reyret, 
‘was unquestionable.; but it was a lot which 
we had not the power of controlling. We 
ought to be contented witb the conviction 
that we had abundant means of provid- 
-ing fer oar own security, m a separate 
state and condition ; but we were nat able, 
-under all the circumstanees by which the 
greater part of the world was affected, to 
:provide fur that security on a large scale 
‘which connected us with the security of 
otherpowers. That depended upon events 
over which we had no control. He could 
only say, he was astonished that-his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Windham), whose heart, 
-he was persuaded, was deeply interested 
in these thiogs, and who even now 
cherished the hope, perhaps, of recover- 
ing all that had been lost in the contest, 
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should not long ago, have been satisfied 
with the arguments by which the expedi- 
ency of making peace was demonstrable ; 
and that even upon the very principle of 
his right hon. friend himself, which was 
this, that if ever Austria and Prussia and 
other powers should recover the power, 
and regain the inclination, of obtaining 
whet they had lost in the contest, the 
only way to enable this country to give 
vigour and energy te such a principle was, 
to preserve our resources from waste ; end 
that nothing was capable of doing sv, in 
an effectual manner, but peace. He 
should rejoice to see the resources of this 
country economized, as he hoped the 

would be by peace. “‘ God grant,”’ said, 
Mr. Addington, “ that peace may be pre- 
served! It is my earnest prayer, that we 
may long enjoy the blessings of peace; 
and thet France may not use her power 
In such a way as to compel us to arm 
against her ; but if war should again take 
place in two or three years (and I hate 
to state the supposition), I would say, 
that it will even then be matter of great 
consolation to every man in this House 
that he has done every thing in his power 
to avert the calamity. Iam well persuad- 
ed, that, whatever may happen, it is the 
wisest course for us to husband our re- 
sources at present that we may the better 
be prepared, if that should be our lot, to 
exert ourselves with energy and effect. 
Nothing is so likely to prevent a war, as _— 
the being prepared to meet it; nothing is 
so likely to keep other powers from mo- 
lesting us, as the knowledge that we pos- 
sess the means of vindicating our righte. 
I think, therefore, that we should take 
care not to exhaust our resources when 
there is nothing to be gained by it. Let 
it not be supposed, that because I say 
this, I am of opinion that our resources 
have been improvidently employed. I 
am so far from thinking so, that I believe 
the very.means by which we:have obtain- 
ed peace have arisen from the vigour 
with which we prosecuted the war.” Mr. 
Addington then proceeded to observe,that 
neither himself nor any of his colleagues 
had .any plea of inadvertency for ana 
-excuee, if the definitive treaty was defec- . 
tive in its provisions. He should think 
it highly unworthy to urge such a plea if 
he had it; but there was no such plea, 
for they had been guided in drawing the 
treaty, and ail the provisions of it, by 
lord Eldon, whose knowledge, diligence, 
talents, and other excellent qualities, were 
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too well known to render an enumeration 
of them necessary. The treaty, there- 
fore, on our part, had all the advantages 
which belonged to consummate under- 
standing, and the habits of professional 
accuracy in the construction of written 
instruments. He was thoroughly per- 
suaded also, that in another branch of the 
negotiation he should be without excuse 
if the treaty was defective ; for there never 
was a period when the business of the 
office in Downing-street was more ably 
conducted. He knew that some insinua- 
tions had gone forth upon the conduct of 
the negotiation. He knew there were 
some who had doubted the propriety of 
that selection; to whom he would say, 
that the able person here alluded to had 
not only conducted himself in a manner 
which conciliated affection, and attached 
personal respect, but had showed great 
wisdom, and exhibited a fresh claim to 
the affection and gratitude of the public. 
Gentlemen who had spoken against the 
treaty, had taken the parts of it which 
appeared to them to be objectionable, 
without touching those which they them- 
selves beheld with satisfaction. They 
had forgotten that the preliminary articles 
were the result of the negotiation before 
the fate of Egypt was known, and, there- 
fore, it hadso much the more merit. He 
was not disposed to enter into a compari- 
son of power, and the probable result of 
it, as between Great Britain and France ; 
but it excited -his astonishment that gen- 
tlemen, in discussing these topics, made 
no difference between the probable effect 
of power acquired by violence, and that 
which was the effect of virtuous exertion. 
Some gentlemen affected to say, that 
the people had altered their opinion on 
the subject of this peace. He believed 
that the speeches of gentlemen in that 
House had affected the inhabitants of the 
metropolis in some degree. He did not 
make it a matter of charge against these 

entlemen; but this was certainly the ef- 
ect of the manner in which they had 
treated this subject. He did not believe, 
however, that any effect was produced on 
the mass of the people; he believed they 
hailed the peace as a blessing. Some felt 
& pressure on account of taxes, and were 
impatient for the peace, under a delusion 
into which they had been led, that peace 
would immediately lessen the pressure of 
those taxes. Many things had been at- 
tributed to the war of which it was not 
the cause, and among these was the high 
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ptice of provisions, of which the war was 
very slightly indeed, if at all, the cause. 
With these feelings (said Mr. spabes yeep 
I am convinced that the language held 
out by  Seaeriagetae in this House (from a 
sense of their duty, I have no doubt) may 
have an effect, for a time, on the people, 
to disincline them to the peace, and may 
have an effect on the continuance of it, 
unless counteracted. I should, however, 
be grieved if that were the effect of it. I 
am sure I speak the sentiments of every 
individual in his majesty’s service, when I 
say, it is our earnest wish that the bles- 
sings of peace may be continued, and we 
wish to take every measure consistently 
with honour, and the safety of the coun- 
try, to preserve these blessings, and I am 
impressed with a thorough conviction, 
notwithstanding what has been said, that 
the probabilities of the continuance of the 
peace now concluded, are not less than 
the probabilities of the continuance of the 
different pacifications which have taken 
place at various periods of the last cen- 
tury; I mean, if the country be disposed 
to make provision for its own security: 
without which peace cannot be lasting. 
We must not suppose that France is free 
from the disposition of taking advantage of 
our weakness, if we should appear at any 
time to be weak ; but let us guard against 
weakness, and give ourselves that security 
which we have the means of giving. By 
this course, we shall at once inspire our 
friends with confidence, and discourage 
those who may incline to be our enemies. 
If advantage they can take, advantage 
they will take; but I know of nothing in 
circumstances of the present time; I 
know of nothing in the disposition of the 
government of France, nor in the dispo= 
sition of the person at the head of the 
government of France, that warrants any 
a am that the peace now con- 
cluded may not be lasting. If this coun- 
try be true itself, I think a just expecta- 
tion may be entertained, that it will be 
lasting. This country is now ina state 
of acknowledged strength, and indisput- 
able power. te is on an eminence; and 
may continue so, by a fixed determination 
to pursue a right course ; which is, not to 
invade the rights of others, nor to suffer 
others to invade its own. By a system of 
conciliation and firmness, I am confident 
peace may be maintained, and the pre- 
eminence of this country prekereod: a8 
high as it’ is at present. I can hardly 
wish it to be higher; but I trust it will 
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never be lower. It is the wish of my 
heart, and it shall be my unremitting en- 
deavour, to preserve, as far as I am able, 
the happiness of this country, which now 
is the admiration of surrounding nations. 

Mr. Sheridan said :—Sir, at this late 
hour (about two o’clock) it is with ex- 
treme reluctance that I rise to trespass 
on your time and patience. I shall not 
be singular to-night. in the professions I 
make you of avoiding details ; but, in one 
respect, my conduct will differ from every 
other gentleman who has addressed you— 
I will Letp my word. IfI feel repugnance 
to rise at so late an hour, I feel equally 
strange with respect to the iaponularity 
which I fear I must experience. It is 
natural to every person to have pleasure 
in voting in a majority, though to that 
pleasure I have long been a stranger. 
Among the strange things we are conti- 
nually witnessing, is, the strange division 
of parties at present in this House. Sir, 
I have heard it said that. there are about 
twelve or thirteen different parties among 
us; nay, some carry the number much 
farther.. Now, I scarcely expect a single 
vote with me beyond that little constitu- 
tional party who have, for the last ten 
years, been the object of so much un- 
qualified abuse ; but those men who have 
so often been held up to public opprobrium 
are the very same whose every prediction 
has been fulfilled, and every fear realized. 
The discussion of this necessary but dis- 
graceful treaty of peace to-night, is a 
confirmation of the propriety of their 
conduct during the whole course of the 
war. My friends must feel poignant 
shame and deep humiliation at the situa- 
tion to which, by these terms, this coun- 
try is reduced, but which they have la- 
boured steadily to avert. Those who op- 
pose this peace have been arraigned by 
the last speaker as aiming at a censure on 
the issue of the negotiations, and on the 
ministers themselves; and certainly, Sir, 
their object is, to condemn the peace, and 
to cast a slur on the abilities of his majes- 
ee ministers. But, in this conduct of 
theirs, they have at least the merit of 
being consistent. I support the peace, 
because I feel confident that no better 
terms, considering all circumstances, could 
be obtained. Their predecessors had 
taken care of that. They had left them 
‘no choice, but between an expensive, 
bloody, and fruitless war, and a perilous 
and hollow peace. They have chosen 
the best of the alternatives. Now, says 
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the minister, they who oppose me, depress 
the country. I thank these new opposi- 
tionists for their manly firmness in coming 
forward, and opposing, upon their own 
principles, this degrading treaty. Let the 
people of this country be fully aware of 
all the circumstances of the peace. They 
have done their duty, then, in thus pub- 
licly discussing them. But a right hon. 
gentleman, not here this evening, an ex- 
minister, too, suspects something more. 
If he has not altered his opinion since 
yesterday, he suspects their motives. 
‘“‘ They,” says he, ‘disapprove the treaty, 
and attack administration, because they 
wish to drive out ministers, and succeed | 
to their places, and for that purpose they 
have formed a confederacy.” ‘Truly, 
Sir, a heavy charge! But I must declare 
that they have never veiled their opinions. 
Some | them especially have been at all 
times very open; and I conceive that it 
would be high injustice to suspect them, 
upon slight grounds, of a dirty cabal to 
turn out the present ministers.—Says the 
right hon. gentleman, ‘ upon their prin- 
ciples, they would never have made 
cace.” Why, so we have always said. 
t is now therefore confirmed, that a 
leading part of the late ministry acted 
upon such principles. But as the right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Dundas) yesterday 
denounced their foul ambition, and their 
design to trip up the heels of their suc- 
cessors, another great discovery is now 
made—these persons principles were such 
as rendered a peace impossible, and yet 
the very men who say so have just been 
thanking them all, as the saviours of the 
country! Can the right hon. gentleman 
account for this inconsistency? I should 
think not; and yet he looks so confidently,. 
that I almost think he could. He thought 
I was cheering him, as if I did not sup- 
pose him a constant supporter of the war; 
and he assures the House ‘‘he was a 
steady friend to it!’ But he has now 
found out that it was necessary to stop. 
Pray, why not have stopped a little sooner? 
why not before you were so much ex- 
hausted? for instance, when Bounaparte 
made you an offer? Now, however, he 
finds the necessity of peace. But is this 
such a peace as will give us real repose ? 
Consider your debt and taxes, and the 
necessity which seems to be at length 
coming upon you of keeping up a peace. 
establishment unknown in this country. 
It is lamentable to sce you all split into 
miserable parties, when your great enemy: 
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is uniting ev ible means of extend- 
ing his sibel Yon are squabbling about 
the measuring of ribbons and tapes, and 
the paltry revenues of Malta, when much 
greater objects are before you. The 
events of every day seem to call more and 
more for the expression of a public feel- 
ing, that the time will come when French 
encroachments and oppression must cease, 
aod when the voice of this country must 
be clearly raised. against their atrocities 
and tyrannical conduct. The right hon. 
gentleman Fite ‘s we have preserved our 
honour!” Honour depends more on the 
manner of doing a thing than on the thing 
itself. We had a great armament at the 
time of negotiation, but I do not hear 
that it carriedgny point whatever. ‘ This,” 
says he, “is a peace in which we relin- 
quish nothing, and gain much!” Will 
any man of common sense undertake to 
prove that? I defy him to name the 
single object, ever-varying, ever-shifting, 
unrelinquished.. What did we go to war 
for? W ny» to prevent French aggrandize- 
ment. ave we done that? Ne Then 
we were to rescue Holland! Is that ac- 
complished or relinquished ? No. Brabant. 
was @ sine qua non! Is it gained? No. 
Then come security and indemnity! Are 
they obtained? No. The late minister 
told us, that the example of a Jacobin 
government in Europe, founded on the 
ruins of the holy altar, and the tomb of a 
martyred monarch, was a spectacle so 
dreadful and infectious to Christendom, 
that we could never be safe while it 
existed, and could do nothing short of our 
very last effort for its destruction. Now, 
Sir, let us see what we have laid out for 
all these fine words, which at last gave 
way to “security? and “indemnity ?” 
Why, near 200,000 lives, and $00 millions 
of money! And we have got Ceylon and 
Trinidad! _I should propose, that as we 
have given to our heroes titles from the 
laces where their laurels were won, our 

t. Vincents, Nelsons of the Nile, &c. 
so we should name Ceylon, Security 
island; and ‘call Trinidad, the island of 
Indemnity! Now, if we look at the state 
of Europe, we find that the noble lord 
opposite has a most curious and conve- 
nient epithet, which he applies to what is 
rather a disagreeable object to him (lord 
Hawkesbury). He talks of its being in 
an “uncomfortable ’—-Was it? Oh, no! 
“‘ unsatisfactory state.” Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, they are all-in an ‘ unsatis- 
factory state ;” and so, I suppose, is 
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Switzerland, which now secins likely to 
undergo a division among her powerful 
and generous neighbours. That innocent 
and virtuous suffering country is now, I 
suppose, in an “ unsatisfactory state! 
But great Britain is all this time far from 
langour. Sheis ina “ satisfactory state |” 
However, a grave and learned master of 
the rolls, tells us, for our comfort, that, 
notwithstanding all that has happened, 
here we are debating and doing business, | 
in all the old forms and customs of the 
House. Pray, now, could not this have 
happened, rd ae we had never gone 
to war? I think he should have made that 
out before he congratulated us so warmly 
upon oar present debate under all the 
‘‘ old forms of the House!’? The minister, 


too, goes on acceding to old forms; he 


has his majorities according to custom. 
Prussia can go on too in its old forms! 
Is this armed repose, this hollow peace, 
then, the fruit of our long and glorious 
war ?—A great deal, too, has been said to 
be gained by the disposition of France to 
lay aside Jacobinism. But the grand’ 
consolation of all is in looking to Buo- 
naparté as the extirpator of Jacobinism ! 
A learned gentleman, however, states to 
this House, that it is the nature of Ja- 
cobinism, if driven from any country, al- 
ways to look with pride and ambition to a 
settlement in the place where it had birth, 
and to fix itself there. So now this 
‘Child and Champion of Jacobinism,” 
as he was styled, is to become a parricide.: 
The child of sin is to destroy his mother ! 
As this Jacobinism is by the late minister 
stated to be a vice never to be eradicated 
from the bosom when it has ounce been 
implanted, all Evrope will doubtléss look’ 
to this Raps consul for its destraction.. 
Indeed he seems very desirous of extend- 
ing his care to his neighbours. Suppose 
ou make him king of Europe at once— 
he will soon extirpate all the Jacobfnism 
that infests it. My alarms begin wher 
the alarms of some persons cease. The 
great question about the dangers of the 
French revolution were always upon the 
degree of the danger to be apprehended. 
Some danger was always allowed; bat’ 
to suppose the people of this country so 
miserably infatuated as to fall in love with’ 
dirt, and blood, and guiHotives, with alf' 
the atrocious deformities of the system of 
Robespiere ; and that now—when France 
is “ covered with glory,” though certainl 
without liberty, or any thing that muc 
resembles it—there should be nothing to 
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dazzle and ivate, is out of my com- 
prehension. If there be in this country 
men of dangerous ambition, Buonaparté 
is the man to hold out to them, by his 
ambitious and successful conduct, an ex- 
ample much stronger than any thing that 
could attract the people in the exhibitions 
of riot and murder. But they say, he 
has ‘‘ begged pardon of God and man” 
by his piety and penitence! Yes, the 
pious, prostrate Buonaparté, has begged 
pardon of God, for making a tool of the 
sovereign pontiff, by bringing back the 
prelates of the Gallican church, and con- 
stituting them, with the salaries of curates, 
spies, and informers. How has he begged 
pardon of man? By coming down on 
that honest, simple, hospitable people, 
Swise, destroying the independ- 
ence earned by the bravery of their 
ancestors. How has he acted to us? Why, 
by condescending to receive our humiliat- 
ing submission of every thing we had ac- 
quired by the prowess of our army and 
mavy! I must trust to our valour to de- 
us against his armies; and I pray 
Heaven to protect us against the effects of 
his penitence and piety !—I must confess, 
that nothing has beer stated against this 
peace unaccompanied by proofs. I would 
rather have given to France Malta, aod 
taken the Cape, than have made this ab- 
surd arrangement. If the late secretary 
for the war department were here—who 
is perhaps here [looking at Mr. Pitt] by 
proxy might have made a whimsical 
charge against the present ministers. He 
( Ms. Dundas) said, that ‘‘the minister who 
sheuld give ap the Cape would deserve to 
lose his head!” There sits the minister, 
however, with his head safe upon his 
shoulders. I have almost a mind to attack 
him on the authority of Mr. Dundas. 
Malta would have been a great acquisition 
to us; and therein I agree with the war 
secretary. It would have stood, with the 
British atandard flying in the centre of 
the Mediterranean, “like a great sea- 
mark, saving those that eye it.’ Ministers 
say the emperor of Russia would not 
}care of Malta. If they will tell me 

so upon their honour, I will believe them ; 
fades i cp my honour, I won’t be- 
lieve any body that saysso. That did not 
appear to be Paul's idea of it. Perhaps 
he was mad! There was, hawever, some 
method in his madness. Bat, Sir, there's 
@ message which Buonaparté has sent to 
his tribunate concerning some Russian 


soldiers, who are to go and take good 
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care ef the republic of the Seven Iélands : 
and they may probably be intended for 
Alexandria, and may be connected with 
some plan against Turkey. Sir, if an 
thing in the shape of a statesman wi 
say in this House, that he looks at that 
power, ‘‘ at whieh the world turns pale,” 
without apprebension, as the minister 
seems to tei us to-night, I must say he 
has a prodigious stock of courage; but I 
cannot give him credit fer wisdom as a 
statesman. But he has found an excellent 
reason for not being afraid of Buonaparté. 
He says, colonies will give him commerce, 
and that the enjoyment of trade and 
wealth will ghee jae mind from its 
be a pledge of future e. Sir, Ido 
not eee France win be; but I do 
know that she is now a hard, iron republic. 
Buonaparté, from his military education, 
and the sort of company he has kept, 
they allow, is as yet a little rough; but 
then, if we could only catch him and clap 
him behind the counter, he will become 
perfectly civil and quiet. Sir, when I 
was readlis the treaty, I thought all the 
foreign places, Pondicherry, Chaoderna- 
gore, Cochin, Martinico, &c. were all 
cessions. Not they; they are all so many 
traps and holes to catch this silly fellow 
in, and make a merchant of him! I really 
think the best way upon such a principle 
would be this: let the merchants of pel 
don a public subscription, and set 
Buooaparté up at once! I hear a great 
deal respecting a certain statue about to 
be erected to the right hen. gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) now in my eye, at a great ex- 
se. Send all that money over to the 
rst consul, and give him what yon talk 
of so much—eapital to begin trade with. 
I hope the right hon. gentleman over the 


‘way will, like the first consul, refuse a 


statue for the present, and postpone it to 
sterity. There is no harm, however, in 
marking out the place. The right hon. 
gentleman is musing, perhaps, whet 
square, or place, he will choose for its 
erection. f recommend the Bank of 
England. Now for the material. Not 
gold: no, no! he hasnot left enough of 
it. I should, however, propose papier 
maché and old Bank notes. Ministers re- 
commend us to make France commercial 
for the sake of peaceful habits, and then 
tell us how impossible it is for her to in- 
crease in trade and commerce for want of 
the necessary credit and capital: There 
my prospect was damped !—I was going 
now to India; but 1 remember I promise 
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to avoid detail: I must keep my word. 
There was some Northern logic here last 
night—something specious—a kind of 
‘ northern lights—pretty enough to look at, 
but not very useful, about our possessions 
having a better security in India without, 
than with, our enemy’s recognition of our 
rights. This, I confess, I cannot under- 
stand. The right hon. gentleman asks, 
. whether they would have been justified in 
breaking off the treaty? That is a question 
between him and those who like the preli- 
minaries; but it is otherwise with those 
who like. neither. The secretary at war 
(Mr. Yorke) has said, Buonaparté will 
Jook at us with a “ soldier’seye.” I think 
he will with that of a statesman! Now 
the city wilitia, and some other corps, 
are disbanded, it is not exactly a spectacle 
for a soldier’s eye. One cannot walk 
along the streets without hearing doubts 
expressed of the nature and security of 
the peace! And the next great inquiry 
is, ** Pray, who is minister now ? Is there, 
then, an interior and an exterior prime 
minister ?—one who appears to the world, 
and another secret, irresponsible directing 
minister?”- Certainly, in many respects 
I have given my testimony in behalf of 
the present ministers. In nothing more 
than for making the best peace, perhaps, 
that they could, after their predecessors 
had left them in such a deplorable situa- 
tion. But the present ministers continue 
to identify themselves with the former. 
They have ministerially supported a refu- 
sal to inquire into the state of the country, 
just as they were about to take the go- 
vernment ; they have passed an indemnity 
bill, and since that a security bill, in a 
resolution of thanks, and these are the 
only indemnity and security acquired !— 
The ex-ministers are quite separate and 
distinct, and yet they and the new minis- 
ters are all “ honourable friends !? What 
is the meaning of this mysterious con- 
nexion? Why does not the minister de- 
fend his peace on the only good grounds 
of defence? Does he hold that situation 
only to make peace, and leave it for his 
predecessor? Do they bargain for sup- 
port, on one side of talent, and on the 
other of power? No minister of this 
country ever condescended to act under 
such an incomprehensible connexion, and 
to receive such equivocal support. Part 
of the case is clear. If the late minister 
attacked the treaty, the present would 
turn round and say—*‘s You brought me 
lato a Situation of necessity—you com- 
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pelled me to sign a disgraceful treaty— 
you had been arrogant, and I have put 
up with indignity—Buonaparté by his 
minister Otto, would Jaugh at me!— . 
This work is yours—you placed us in 
this sad dilemma. The minister takes no 
strong ground of defence: I will not say | 
he dares not take-it. There he sits 
to receive the attack of the new confe- 
deracy, who.are not great in numbers, 
but in talents. The ex-minister is 
mounted on a kind of hillfort to fire 
down on the assailants; but the garrison 
is all manned with deserters from the 
principles of the war. I should like to 
support the present minister on fair 
ground; but what is he? A sort of out- 
side passenger; or rather a man leading 
the horses round a corner, while reins and 
whip, and all, are in the hands of the 
coachman on the box! [Looking at Mr. 
P.’s elevated seat three or four benches 
above that of the treasury]. Why not 
have an union of the two ministers, or 
at least, some intelligible connexion? 
When the ex-minister quitted office, al- 
most all the subordinates kept their 
places. How was it that the whole family 
did not move together? Had he only 
one covered waggon to carry away friends 
and goods; or has he left directions be- 
hind him that they may know where to 
call ? The only way in which I can solve 
this strange division of parts ts this: 
Aristophanes, a Greek author whom a 
noble lord Pecerave) will understand 
but whom must translate for the 
benctit of the country gentlemen, tells 
a story somewhat in point: he says, that 
Nycias sat. so long in one posture (per- 
haps as Jong as the ex-minister sat on the 
treasury bench), that he adhered to the 
seat; so that when Hercules came to 
snatch him away, in the sudden jirk a 
certain proportion of his sitting-part was 
left behind him [loud laughing!]. The 
House can make the allusion. Sir, this 
is not a noble, manly kind of coalition 
between these gentlemen. Of the ex- 
minister I would just say, that no man 
admires his splendid talents more than I 
do. If ever there was a man fitted by 
nature to benefit his country, and to give 
it lustre, he is the man. He has too 
much good sense, taste, and talent, to 
set his mind upon ribbons, stars, titles, 
and other appendages and idols of rank : 
he is of a nature not at all suited to be 
the creature or tool of any court. [Mr. 
But while I 
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thus say of him no more than I think 
his character and great talents deserve, I 
must tell him how grossly he has misap- 
lied them in the politics of this country. 
{ must tell him how he has augmented 
our national debt, and of the lives lost 
in this war. I must tell him he has done 
more against the privileges of the people, 
increased more the power of the crown, 
and injured more the constitution of his 
country, than any minister that I can 
mention. Respecting the resignation of 
the late ministry, I do not believe one 
word of what is said about Catholic 
emancipation. . I could as soon believe 
that it was because they had discovered 
thelongitude. If they did go out on that 
ground, they were certainly at liberty so 
to do. But after they quitted their si- 
tuations they circulated a paper in Ire- 
land, attributing the failure of an indis- 
pensable measure to resistance in a certain 
quarter (and that quarter was their sove- 
reign), and directing the Irish Catholics 
to look to them for hope of relief. If 
this was short of high treason, how far 
short of it I cannot define. The non-per- 
formance of the promise had, I believe, 
withheld the hearts of the people of Ire- 
land, and might be a reason for making 
the peace on the terms upon which it was 
concluded. I consider it fair to those 
who have entertained the sentiments that 
I do of the rise and progress of the war, 
to record the real grounds on which we 
approve of a peace, the terms of which 
are so inadequate and insecure. Sup- 
posing that Mr. Windham’s motion will 
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lord had proposed. It contained certain 
expressions asto the dangerous designs 
of the enemy, that seemed to imply a 
justification of the war, which he Had. ever 
thought it his duty to oppose, as unne- 
cessary, ruinous, and unjust. ‘The credit 
of the country, too, was spoken of in 
terms which did not appear to him con- .- 
sistent with fact. nless these words 
were expunged, he was determined to 
vote against the amendment, however rc- 
luctant he was to do any thing which at 
all looked like a disapprobation of the 
conduct of ministers in bringing to a 
successful termination the work of peace. 

Mr. Grey: thought ministers right in 
concluding the peace, but would not 
allow that the beneficial effects described 
in lord Hawkesbury’s amendment were 
produced by the war, and therefore could 
not vote for it. 1t had been said, respect- 
ing the treaties of 1783 and 1787, that 
the former contained fone with regard’ 
to the safety of our Indian possessions. 
He was authorized by the noble marquis. 
(Lansdowne) who concluded that treaty, 
to say, that he wished it were in his power 
to defend the treaty in that House; ashe 
would then show that it did not contain 
the poison imputed to it, and that it was 
not improved by the treaty of 1787. 
Mr. Grey gave no opinion of his own, 
farther than that he thought the non-re- 
newal of treaties left it open to the 
French to make claims, though they 
would be unjust. 

Mr. W. Smith was sorry he could not 
vote for the amendment, though he ap- 


be rejected, I have framed mine in such a | proved of the minister’s conduct in con- 


manner as to come as an amendment to 


lord Hawkesbury’s; and, according to the | 


precedent of the other, I make it in the 
shape of a resolution, by leaving out all 


cluding the peace. It had been con- 
tended, that the original address was not 
a censure upon his majesty’s present mi- 
nisters; but it appeared to him not only 


the words of the address, but “ That”, | a censure, but a very strong one. 


and then proceed: ‘It is the opinion of 


Mr. Hobhouse was anxious to explain 


this House, that the omission of various | the grounds on which he should give his 
opportunities of negotiating a peace with | vote that night, as he differed materially 
advantage to this country, and more from those hon. gentlemen, with whom he 
especially the rejection of the Overtures | had been accustomed formerly to agree. 
made by the Chief Consul of France in | The address moved by Mr. Windliam did 
January 1800, appears to this House to | notrecommend a violation of the definitive 
have led to a state of affairs which ren- | treaty, which had lately been concluded 
dered peace so necessary as to justify the | at Amiens. What then was its real ob- 
important and painful sacrifices which his ' ject? Was it not to pass a vote of censure 
majesty has been advised to make for the | on ministers? Considered generally and 
attainment thereof.” _| practically, this was its object, and in that: 

Mr. Tierney briefly explained the rea- | interpretation the right hon. gentleman 


son why he could not, however desirous 
of giving a vote in favour of the peace, 
vote for the amendment which the noble 


himself had acquiesced. In what light, 
then, was the House to regard the 
amendment proposed-by the noble lord? 
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I¢ was no other thap a motion to deslare, 
that the House approved of the definitive 
pohac h In that general view it was surely 
entitled to the support of all those who 
justified the peace on any grounds, how- 
ever different from each other. A nice 
criticism of the import of every word or 
sentence was ynnecessary; it waa suff- 
cient to consider the genera]. purport, both 
of the original address and the amend- 
ment. But he was prepared to go farther, 
and to assert that the worda, which had 
been chosen by the noble lord need not 
rest upon this defence; far, if fairly exe 


amined, they would not admit of the con- | can 


struction put upon them hy his hon. 
friends. two phrases were Seemed mH 
W 

nd this 

country was threatened by France at the 
commencement of the war had been hap- 
pily frustrated.” The words were note~ 
the wild and deatructiveprojects on the part 
of France, whioh this country was threat- 
ened by which had sopemaned the war. 
Had such terms been employed, those 
who did not consider France to be the 
ressor could not subscribe to them. 

Sut here no reference wag made to the 

causes of the war; it was only said that 
France, when the wag was begun, medi- 
tated designs against this country of 9 


wild and destructive nature, which had 
happily, o frustrated. It was natural 
that France, when once she drawn, 


a sword, eae a to a x to 
e injury of her adversary; at 
many af her hostile schemes had, friled, 
no gentleman would deny. That war 
being once commenced, she meditated, 
and would gladly have effected 4 revolu- 
tion in Great Britain, whether by intrigue, 
or force of arms, was past all doubt; and 
that such a plan had been frustrated was 
no leas incontestible. He would also 
k, whether, the invasion she had more 
once proventens she had not been 
obliged to abandon? His hon. friend (Mr. 
Tierney ) objected to the phrase, that the 
credit of the nation had been improved ; 
hut, where did he find any such language ? 
The terms were, that ‘ our commercial 


and maritime superiority bad been im-. 


proved.” Was not this the fact? Had we 
not received a most convincing proof of 
it in the statements of our imports and 
exports, made by a noble lord this night ? 
He would not attempt to enumerate our 
great naval victories, which had nearly 
apnihvated the navy of qur. enemies. 
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They were known toevery gentleman who 
heard him; andfuture would contem- 
plate the gallant exploits of a Howe, a 
St. Vincent, a Duncan, and a Nelson, 
with no less enthusiastic admiration and 
pride, than those who were immediate 
witnesses of the services which they had 
rendered to their country. For these 
reasons he thought that the objections of 
his han. friends to the amendment were 
without foundation, and therefore it should 
have his cordial support. He be the 
present administration to accept his praise 
and a an individual, for having 
fersed the blessings af peace upon the 
natlon. 

Mr, Whitbread said, it would, in his 
opinion, have bean policy ia the noble 
lord who the amendment to have 
couched it in such terms as would have 
met the sanction of the whole House; and 
to enable him to vote for the amendment, 
he must move fox certain words to be 
omitted. 

The question being put, that the words 


preposed to be left out, staad part of the 
question, a 
The Houpe divided ; 
| Teliers. 
The Earl Temple - - 
XR 4 General Gascoyas - i a 
Genera] Maitland - - 
Nous Mr. Band ee eee } ere 


Mr. Windham’s motion copsequently 
passed ia the e. The amendment 
proposed. by Sheridan was then put 
and negatived, The amendment pro- 


ged by lord ragapeerye | was adopted 
withoug division, and the House ad- 


journed at half past four in the moming. 


List of the Minority. 
Bruce, lord: Lennox, general 
Baker, W. - Laurence, Dr. 
Cooke, Bryan Morpeth, lord 
Chamberlayne, W. Poyntz, W. 
Dundas, Charles Windhan,, rt. hon. W, 
Ellis, Geor Wynn, sir W. W. 
Ellis, Charles Wynn, C. W. 
Elliot, W. Young, sir W. 
Foljambe, F. ELLEBS. 
Folkestone, viscount Temple, carl 
Grenville, Thomas § Gascoyne, general 
Kensington, lord — 


Claims of the Prince of Wales.) May 
10. Mr. sé said, he was sure the 
House would hear with pleasure, that the 
claims, of the illustrious personage in 
whose secvice he waa, bad at last found 
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their way into a court of justice. How- 
ever, he ttusted the House would not 
think the time wastett which they had 
employed in considering those ms, 
when they were told that his Royal High- 
ness’s petition of right ‘during the time of 
the late lord chancelfor had lain m the 
office six years and a half, without re- 
ceiving an answer. If the learned judge, 
who trow held the seals, should be against 
the claims of his Royal Highness, they 
must rest for ever, But, he trusted that 
the able and honourable men, whose legal 
assistance the prince of Wales had, would 
find their opinion confirmed by that of 
the chancellor. In that case, he should 
deem it his daty td lay the result before 
the House. He took that opportunity 
of stating, that since the year 1795, 
525,0008. had been paid of his Royal High- 
ness's debts, not from the public purse, 
but from a portion of his income set 
apart for that purpose. He hoped that 
the sam it would befound his Royal High- 
ness was entitled to would enable him to 
pay what still remained ; for it would give 
im the liveliest satisfaction to be able to 
pay his own debts with his ewn means. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bull- 
baiting Bill.] May 24. Mr. Dent having 
moved, that the bill to prevent Bull-bait- 
ing and Bull-running, be tead a second 
time, 

Sir Richard Hill said:—Sir, I rise in 
behalf of a race of poor friendless beings 
who certainly cannotjspeak for themselves. 
I shall, however, be brief, being well 
assured, that if the voice of common 
sense, common humanity, and uncommon 
distress and misery cannot be heard, all I 
can say will be of no avail. Instead, 


therefore, of multiplying words, I shall 


bring forward some facts, which I hope 
will prove the means of setting forth the 
barbarous custom of bull-baiting in its 
true light. Sir Richard then read some 

assages which he had selected, mention- 
ing the shocking cruelties which had been 
inflicted on a poor animal, in order to 
thake him furious enough to afford diver- 
sion to his brutal tormentors; but the 
tortured creature soon becoming outrage- 
ous, he was entangled with ropes, his 
hoofs cut off, and baited again, whilst he 
feebly sustained and defended himself on 
his stumps. He then brought a striking 
citation from sir Matthew Hale, where, 
in an address to the Deity, that great man 
expresses his sentiments concerning cruelty 
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towards the brote creatitn. He next 
said, that after the testimony of so illus- 
trious a person as sir M. Hale, he could 
addtice no higher human authority, and 
should therefore finish his quotations with 
a short word from a source the purity of 
which, he,trusted, would never be disputed 
in that gteat assembly of professing 
Christians, whatever it might be in a 
French convention. He who was at once 
the wisest of men, and the greatest of 
kings, had declared that ‘ the merciful 
man regarded the life of his beast, but 
that the tender mercies of the wicked were 
cruel.” There was wanted no comment 
to prove that, in this saying, Solomon 
contrasted the difference bétween'the good 
man and the wicked man, in one particular 
instance, which related to the conduct of 
each towards dumb creaturés. He said, 
he had in his pocket many letters from 
the most tespectable characters in the 
kingdom, setting forth the dreadful cruel- 
ties, as well as shocking accidents, which 
had ‘accrued from the abominable prac- 
tice. He also mentioned a letter which 
he had received from a worthy clerical 
friend and brother magistrate, in the dis- 
trict wherein he himself acted, in which 
the respectable name of the chairman of 
the quarter-sessions was added, as joining 
in the general wish of the county of Salop, 
for the abolition of a custom which had 
been pregnant with such horrid barbarities. 
Sir Richard added, that he had several 
more petitions, besides those already on 
the table, but he was ashamed to take 
up the time of the House by reciting 
them. In Ireland an act had passed for the 
abolition of bull-baiting; and as the Irish 
gentlemen had been so favourable to their 
own bulls, he was sure they would not be 
less indulgent to ours. Sir Richard then 
requested that the petition from Norwich 
(the place which Mr. Windham repre- 
sents) might be read ; but there being no 
such petition from thence against the bill, 
sir Richard said he might reasonably have 
supposed that all the cathedral church, 
together with the mayor and corporation, 
had sent up such a petition. It had been | 
objected, that this bill was only the be- 
ginning of a system; but what system ?— 
a system of humanity ! asystem of oe 
And was this system so grating to the ears 
of some gentlemen, that they could not 
even bear to hear of a definitive treaty 
between a dog and a bull? The amiable 
sex, in general, were advocates for the 
bill. There might, indeed, be some ex- 
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ceptions; but where should we find them ? 
Perhaps, staggering out of a gin-shop in 
St. Giles’s; perhaps sitting over an oyster- 
tub, or riding in a cinder-cart, but it 
could not strictly be said of any one of 
these ladies, ‘‘ Grace isin all her steps, 
Heaven in her eye; in all her gestures 
dignity and love.” Though he had ob- 
served, at the beginning of his speech, 
that he was an advocate for poor beings 
who could not speak for themselves, there 
came into his mind a fact, wherein even 
a dumb animal, through the immediate 
power of the Almighty, rebuked the 
cruelty of his owner. He then mentioned 
the case of Balaam’s ass; and added, that 
if an angel interposed on the occasion, 
surely it was not a circumstance improper 
to be adduced in a Christian assembly. 
Mr. Windham said, thut the evil com- 
plained of by the supporters of this bill 
was not such ag justified the interference 
of the legislature. It was not an evil 
that had «* grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength: but,’ on 
the contrary, it had declined as they had 
increased. Ao allusion had been made to 
a petition from Norwich on the subject ; 
and an insinuation had been thrown out, 
that it was a practice generally prevalentin 
that neighbourhood. The fact, however, 
was, that within the last twenty years onl 
two instances were remembered of a bull 
bait in Norwich or its vicinity. Decreasing 
as the practice was all over the country, 
he could not but think that the discussion 
of such paltry local complaints was wholly 
unworthy of the legislature of a great 
nation. It was part of a system of intro- 
ducing subjects of a similar kind into 
ere which he could not but repro- 
ate in the strongest terms. . The subject 
was, in all points of view degrading; but 
it appeared more especially unworthy of 
being entertained by the imperial parlia- 
ment, at atime when so many other sub- 
jects of great national importance were 
calling for the attention of the House. 
Such a sort of public interference with 
matters unworthy of the consideration of 
the legislature could be productive of no 
consequences but such as were mischic- 
vous. No law could be desirable which 
would be attended with no national ad- 
vantage, and this advantage ought to be 
well weighed before a legislative enact- 
ment was required. A law in all cases 
necessarily involved a certain degree of 
restraint; and it was also to be taken into 
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into effect without vesting in -those who. 
were to enforce its provisions a considera- 
ble degree of discretion. If such a law 
were to be passed, it could not act by a 
silent operation. On the contrary, it 
would be enforced by those who princi- 
pally exerted themselves for the observance 
of the game laws, and who, in enforcing 
its provisions, could not poey escape a 
large share of public odium. Such was 
the subject now before the House, which 
contained nothing of public or gencral 
interest. ‘To procure the discussion of 
such subjects, it was necessary to resort to 
canvass and intrigue. Members, whose 
attendance was induced by local consider- 
ations in most cases of this description, 
were present ; the discussion if any took 
place, was managed by the friends of the 
measure; and the decision of the House 
was perhaps ultimately a matter of mere 
chance. The present bill was precisely 
one of a similar description, and but from 
the circumstance of the subject having 
excited some attention in a former session 
it might have been considered by chance, 
and agreed to without discussion. On 
this general principle, then, he was in- 
clined to oppose the discussion of the- 
subject, as totally unworthy of the dignity 
of the House. But he had, in the next 
place, to object to the manner in which 
the subject of bull-baiting had been con- 
sidered, not from a general view of the 
subject, but from a few. insulated exam- 
ples. The friends of the bill took a view 
of the practice complained of, mercly as 
exhibited on a minute scale, and from 
them consequences were drawn. They 
put the bull and the dog as exhibited ina 
few instances, into the eye of their micro- 
scope, and through this confined medium 
desired the House to contemplate the 
general practice. The cruelties of the 
practice were the only circumstances held 
up to observation, and every thing else 
was kept out of view. Butifthis mode of 
viewing the subject were to be adopted, he 
saw no reason why all other sports should 
not be contemplated in a similar manner. 
If the cruelty of bull-baiting was thus to 
be held up to the attention of the House 
in such glaring colours, why was not 
hunting, shooting, fishing, and all other 
amusements of a similar description, to be 
If the 
effects of the one were to be viewed 
through the medium of a microscope, why 
were not the consequences of the other to 


the account, that it could not be carried | be scrutinized with equal severity? By 
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viewing objects in this way, not only 
would false conclusions be drawn, butthe 
objects themselves would appear inverted, 
and in a way never intended by nature. 
Things would not only not appear the 
same, but their whole aspect would be 
reversed. Nothing could be more pleas- 
ing to the eye than the sight of female 
beauty ; but even if the fairest complexion 
were contemplated through a microscope, 
deformities would appear, and hairs unob- 
servable to the naked eye would present 
themselves as the bristles on the back of 
a boar. Such attacks as the present on 
the amusements of the people struck him 
in no other light than as the first step to a 
reform of the manners of the lower orders, 
Those who, when young men, had formed 
poles for the relormation of parliament, 
nding themselves disappointed in those 
rojects now formed the design of reform- 
ing the manners of the people. In their 
desires to accomplish this object there 
were two great parties united, the Jaco- 
bins and the Methodists, though the ob- 
jects they had in view by this change were 
essentially different. By the former every 
rural amusement was condemned with a 
rigour only to be equalled by the se- 
verity of the puritanical decisions. They 
were described as a part of the lewdsports 
and Antichristian pastimes which in times 
of puritanism, had been totally proscribed. 
Every thing joyous was to be prohibited, 
to prepare the people for the reception of 
their fanatical doctrines. By the Jacobins 
on the other hand, it was an object of 
important consideration to give to the 
disposition of the lower orders a character 
of greater seriousness and gravity, as the 
means of facilitating the reception of their 
tenets; and to aid this design, it was ne- 
cessary to discourage the practice of what 
were termed idle sports and useless amuse- 
ments. . This was a design whieh he 
should ever think it his duty strenuously 
to oppose. For, though he wished that 
the people might become more virtuous, 
more attentive te the duties of religion, 
better fathers, better husbands, better 
children, he could never agree that for 
this purpose their social habits should be 
changed; that they should prove more 
austere, more unsociable, and more self- 
conceited than they now were. Whenever 
he saw any steps taken to produce this 
effeet, he could not consider them jn any 
other light than as so many steps of a de- 
ae from the old English character. 
‘The habits long established among the 
[VOL. XXXVI.J : 
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people were the best fitted to resist the 
schemes of innovation ; and it was among 
the labouring and illiterate part of the 
people that Jacobinical doctrines had 
made thesmallest progress. Inthis respect 
indeed, it was otherwise with Methodist 
doctrines. They throve best on a stubborn 
soil ; but they had the effect of preparing it 
for the reception of the doctrines of Jaco- 
binism. In this work, indeed, the two 
parties mutually over-reached each other. 
The party of Methodists invited the peo- 
ple to read, and in the first instance they 
might peruse a few Jacobinical produc- 
tions, that they might read with greater 
advantage their fanatical productions at a 
future period. In the same way, the Ja- 
cobins wished to divert the people from 
every social pursuit; reading they stre- 
nuously recommended; and, though a 
few Methodistical books were, in the first 
instance, not wholly proscribed, they were 
allowed only to fit the mind for the re- 
ception of their poisonous tenets. The 
effect of their exertions was the same, 
though thus differently pursued. It was 
equally directed to the destruction of the 
old English character, by the abolition of 
all rural sports. So much convinced was 
he that this was the object of such a bill 
as the present, that he almost felt dispos- 
ed to rest his opposition to it on this 
footing. Out of the whole number of the 
disaffected, he questioned if a single bull- 
baiter could be found, or if a single 
sportsman had distinguished himself in 
the. Corresponding Society: the hunting 
for which they reserved themselves was of 
a noble kind; they disdained the low pur- 
suits of ordinary sportsmen; the game 
against which their efforts were directed 
were of no less aquality than kings. When 
he spoke of this union of the Methodists 
and Jacobins, he did not mean to deny 
that, in their political principles, as well 
as their ultimate objects, they essentially 
differed. Religion was an ingredient in 
the character of the Methodists, which 
was directly hostile to the views of Jaco- 
binism ; for in the composition of modern 
Jacobinism religion formed no part. But 
they were not, op serious consideration, 
so very far removed from each other as 
might at first sight appear. Asa general 
assertion, it would be admitted, that hot 
water was farther removed from congela- 
tion than what was cold; but when the 
hot water was exposed to the air, it was 
more speedily frozen. In a similar man- 
ner, though in the abstract Methodism 
[3 H] 
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and Jacobinism seemed to be the farthest | in antient or modern times, from Xeno- 
removed from each other, yet facts show- | pion to Virgil and Milton, were loud in 
ed that the tenets of the one prepared the | the praises of many of those sports which, 
mind for the adoption of the doctrines of | with equal justice, might be called cruel, 
the other. In confirmation of this mutual | as that which had been so foudly con- 
design of these parties, the right hon.| demned. What was the inference he 
member took occasion to quote a passage | drew from allthis, but that cruelty was 
from the memoirs ofa rural poet of con- | not at all the object of those sports though 
Biderable celebrity (Bloomfield, author of | in certain instances it might be the result ? 
the Farmer's Boy, &c. by Mr. Capel Lofft) | If he were asked what was the object of 
in which it is mentioned that the poet was | bull-baiting? he should be better able to 
in the habit of spending his time in read- | give an intelligible answer, than if he were 
ing in his garret, or attending a debating | asked a similar question with regard to 
society, which the editor recommends as { hunting, or other amusements of a similar 
a much more worthy mode of employing | description. That a certain degree of 
himself, than if he had been occupied in | gratification might be received from the 
gambling, drinking, or fighting. Mr. W. | spectacle of the combats of animals, the 
paid some very handsome compliments to | history of all ages sufficiently proved. 
the originality of many of the thoughts of | Even the philosophy of the present age 
this poet, to his natural simplicity, and | took part in a practice which had prevailed 
unaffected elegance of language. He wish- | in this country for centuries. In the time 
ed what he now said to be considered as | of queen Elizabeth, that which was now 
an unexaggerated declaration of his opi- | despised and reprobated as the amuse- 
nion of the merits of the poem. But with | ment only of the lowest of the people, was 
this high opinion of the merits of the | an amusement courted by all ranks. Since 
poet, he had doubts how far it was proper | that period, bull-baiting had declined, and 
to encourage ideas of literary profit or | buntinghadusurped itsroom. The one had 
renown in those who had been bred to a | become the favourite amusement of the 
useful trade. In particular instances it | greatand the otherhad sunk in dignity tll 
might not be prejudicial; but to inculcate | it was, in a great measure, annthilated. 
such notions as those contained in the | And yet it was at such a moment as this 
passage of the memoirs to which he had | that the House were called upon to put it 
referred, could tend only toa mischievous | down by a legislative enactment. Was 
purpose. He regretted the minuteness | this, he asked, a time to abridge the 
with which he was obliged to enter into ; amusements of the common people, when 
the consideration of the subject, but | we were meditating the extension of the 
threw the blame on those by whom sucha | game laws to Ireland ?—But the riots 
subject was introduced. An examination | and confusion which the practice of bull- 
‘of the bill was not less necessary than ifit | baiting occasioned were urged as another 
had referred to a subject of the highest | reason for the necessity of the interference 
national importance. ‘To examine the! of the legislature. This was a favourite 
character of a daub of Teniers was often | argument on a former occasion when the 
a work of more difficulty than to describe ' subject was before the House, with an 
the beauties of the Madona of Raphael. | hon. friend of his (Mr. Wilberforce) the 
—He next proceeded to real an extract | member for Yorkshire. In this instance, 
from a sermon, which he declared he | theconduct of his right hon. friend put him 
should in all probability never have read, in mind of the story of the butcher who 
but from the circumstances of its having | ran about seeking for his knife while it was 
been sent to him by the author, in which , in his teeth; for he was searching every 
the cruelty of bull-baiting was described | quarter in quest of objects of reform, 
in very strong terms; and the man who | while those in his own neighbourhood 
would encourage the practice was repre- | were totally overlooked. When he con- 
sented as a person who would not hesitate | demned the excesses to which bull-baiting 
to sheath a blade in the bowels of his feJ- | gave rise, had he forgotten all the confu- 
low creatures. That the practice of sports | sion and riot which horse-racing produced? 
‘even when they were of a cruel kind, | He himself did not object to the practice 
tended to render mankind cruel, he de- | of horse-racing, since there were so many 
nied, and he founded his assertion on the | individuals to whom it was a source of 
history of all ages and countries. The | pleasure. But he might be allowed to 
most elegant scholars, and the finest poets | remind the House of the observation of 
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Dr. Johnson, who had expressed his sur- 
prise at the paucity of human pleasures, 
when horse-racing constituted one of 
their number. Perhaps the anxiety dis- 
played by many persons in the pursuit of 
this pleasure, might be considered as 
approximating to the efforts of the dege- 
nerate emperors of Rome, to gratify a pa- 
late which luxury had rendered insensible 
to the ordinary materials of food. To 
horse-racing he was himself personally no 
more an enemy than he was to boxing— 
though in making this observation he was 
far from meaning to disparage boxing so 
far, as to put them on an equal footing, 
or to insinuate that so poor, mean, and 
wretched an. amusement as the one, was 
at all to vie in importance with the other, 
which was connected with ideas of per- 
sonal merit, and individual dignity. But 
he was confident, that, in point of effect 
on the morals of the people, the influence 
of horse-racing was infinitely more perni- 
cious than any which bull-baiting could 
produce. What did a horse-race consist 
of? What was the description of persons 
whom it encouraged to assemble? They 
consisted of all the riff-raff from every part 
of the country. 
collected all the black-legs of the metro- 
polis, the markers at billiard-tables, ap- 
prentices who had embezzled the property 
of their masters, and who were afterwards 
obliged to resort to knavery to cover their 
fraud, gingerbread venders, strolling gam- 
blers, in a word, infamous characters of 
every description. Such was the descrip- 
tion of individuals whom horse-racing 
assembled. Now, what was the object 
which such an amusement had in view ? 
He confessed himself unable to view it in 
any other light than as a species of gam- 
bling. It did not seem to him to give 
exercise for one generous feeling. His 
hon. friend had, however, taken a cum- 
brous leap over no less than nine racing- 
grounds in the county which he repre- 
sented, and had never descended till he 
had alighted at a bull-bait. He had to- 
tally neglected the duty of destroying 
abuses at home, but had spent all his 
labour, and exerted all his zeal, in poach- 
ing on foreign manors.—So much for the 
argument, that bull-baiting was produc- 
tive of riot and confusion. He next re- 
curred to the inexpediency of abridging 
the amusements of the lower orders at 
the present moment. There was a very 
numerous class of pleasures from which 
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To the pleasures of intellect, that source 
of the purest delight, their situation de- 
nied them access. To the accommoda- 
tions of social life, so far as change of si- 
tuation and place was concerned, they 
were strangers. The rich had their feasts, 
their assemblies, their parties of plcasure, 
their pic nics, every thing, in short, which 
could afford them gratification. From 
amusements of this kind the lower orders 
were excluded by their poverty. But. 
there was another class of pleasure 
from which they were, in a great mea- 
sure, excluded by the rigour of the 
law. The authority of the magistrate 
was often interposed to counteract 
even their harmless pleasures. To 
dance at all out of season, was to draw 
on their heads the rigor of unrelenting 
justice. The great might gratify them- 
selves by a thousand different ways, and 
the magistrate did not conceive it within 
his sphere to interrupt their amusements. 
But it was known that an organ did not. 
sound more harshly in the ears of a puri- 
tan, than did the notes of a fiddle in those 
of a magistrate, when he himself was not 
to be of the party. He made an allusion 
to a beautiful passage of Sterne, in which 
he describes the condition of the lower 
orders at the close of the day, when, 
labour was finished, when families met 
together to join in social pleasures, when 
the old encouraged the sports of the 
young, and rejoiced in the amusements of 
their children. But what was all this 
when translated into plain English? It 
conveyed to us merely the idea of a hop. 
In confirmation of his ideas about the re- 
straints to which the amusements of the 
lower orders were subjected, he referred 
to certain transactions which took place 
in @ square at the West end of the town 
(Berkeley-square) a few yearsago. The 
whole neighbourhood had been alarmed; 
the most serious apprehensions were ex- © 
cited; the aid of the military was judged 
necessary ; and after all this idle pomp of 
authority, it was discovered that the for- 
midable disturbers of the public peace 
were a few domestics dancing to the mu- 
sic of a blind sailor’s fiddle. It was to be 
regretted, that many gentlemen should be 
anxious to deprive the lower orders of 
their amusements, from a seeming appre- 
hension, that if they were suffered to enjoy 
those recreations they would not labour 
sufficiently, and might become, from their 
improvidence, a burthen to the poor-rates, 


their circumstances in life excluded them. | to which the rich must contribute. ‘This 
, | 
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was @ most injudicious system of thinking, 
and he cautioned the rich against acting 
upon it. The efficient part of the com- 
munity for labour ought to be encouraged 
in their exertions, rather by furnishing 
them with occasional amusements, than 
by depriving them of one, as this bill 
proposed—a bill, the supporters of which 
would take them to the ‘Tabernacle or to 
Jacobinism—for, if to poverty were to be 
added a privation of amusements, he knew 
nothing that could operate more strongly 
to goad the mind into desperation, and to 
prepare the poor for that dangerous en- 
thusiasm which was analogous to Jaco- 
binism.— He objected to the way in which 
gentlemen would have the House to look 
at the consequences of bull-baiting, by 
citing particular accidents, and from that 
concluding that the practice was cruel, 
and that the bull in baiting was treated 
with cruelty. He believed the bull felt a 
satisfaction in the contest, not less so 
than the hound did when he heard the 
sound of the horn which summoned him 
_to the chace. True it was, that young 
bulls, or those which were never baited 
before, showed reluctance to be tied to 
the stake ; but those bulls, which accord- 
ing to the language of the sport, were 
called game bulls, who were used to bait- 
ing, approached the stake and stood there 
while preparing, for the contest with the 
utmost composure. If the bull felt no 
pleasure, and was cruelly dealt with, sure- 
ly the dogs had also some claim to com- 
passion ; but the fact was, that both seem- 
ed equally arduous in the conflict; and 
the bull, like every other animal, while it 
had the better side, did not appear to feel 
unpleasantly: it would be ridiculous to 
say he felt no pain; yet, when on such 
occasions he exhibited no sign of terror, 
it was a demonstrable proof that he felt 
some pleasure. With regard to the peti- 
tion from Stamford against this bill, it 
was entitled to the most respectful atten- 
tion, for it came from a body of sober 
loyal men, who attended to their several 
vocations, and never meddied with politics, 
faithful to their landlord (the marquis of 
Exeter), with whom, however, they could 
not avoid being a little displeased for his 
endeavours to deprive them of their fa- 
vourite sport by supporting this bill. 
Those petitioners state, that this amuse- 
ment had been enjoyed by their town, for 
a period of 5 or 600 years; and the anti- 
quity of the thing was deserving of re- 
spect--for respect for antiquity was the 
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best preservation of the church‘and state 
— it was by connecting the past with the ° 
present, and the present with the future, 
that genuine patriotism was produced and 
preserved. — He repeated that he was 
shocked and scandalized at the manner in 
which the advocates of this bill would 
persuade the House to act; to prohibit 
an old amusement, because it was the 
amusement of the poor ; for the objection 
was not to the cruelty of the amusement, - 
or the scope of the bill ought to be 
enlarged. Those gentlemen seemed to be 
influenced by a species of philosophy dic- 
tated by their wives, one of whom might 
be supposed to address her husband thus: 
—‘* Ny dear, do you know, that after 
you went out with your dogs this morm- 
ing, I walked into the village, and was 
shocked to sce a set of wretches at a bull- 
bait, tormenting the poor animal. I 
wish, dear, you would speak to our mem- 
ber, and request bim to bring a bill into 
parliament to prevent that horrid prac- 
tice.” Independent of the injustice of 
encroaching upon the few small amuse- 
ments of the poor, he would beg the 
House to consider the consequence of 
rendering them discontented or dispi- 
rited, by leaving nothing for them but the 
wide waste of labour. The reason wh 

our labourers were capable of more work 
than slaves, was obvious; because the 

felt that they worked for themselves; and, 
according as their profit, or their pros- 
pect of pleasure, which was the same 
thing, was increased, just so did their 
labour generally increase also. Such a 
bill as this to abridge men’s pleasures, 
and to hold out a kind of direct hint to 
them that they never could labour enough, 
was sufficient to Jacobinize a whole coune- 
try. In proof of the assertion, that bull- 
baiting did not operate to brutalize men’s 
minds, he had only to turn the attention 
of the House to Lancashire and Stafford- 
shire, where that practice principally pre- 
vailed. Those counties were known to 
produce the best soldiers in the army, 
and the militia of Staffordshire were 
known to have been selected, from their 
good behaviour, to do duty about the 
royal person; a pretty good proof that 
bull-baiting did not produce such effects 
on the morals of the people as the puri- 
tans affected to deplore, but rather such 
as the Jacobins in France and England . 
very sincerely lamented. It was mockery 

in men to talk of the sufferings of animals 
from the sports of the lower ordere, while 
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they themselves were doing something 
worse. To the difference between the 
jolly bull-baiting peasant and his demure 
gloomy censors, he would apply the 
words of the poet— 


“Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and brave; 
‘Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding 
knave.” — 


The right hon. gentlemen concluded with 
stating, that if the bill befote the House 
should be adopted, he should, for the 
sake of consistency and the character of 
parliament, conceive it his duty to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to prohibit 
hunting, shooting, fishing, and all the 
sports of the field practised by the higher 
orders. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he was surprised 
to hear his right hon. friend complain, 
that the time of the House, at this im- 
portant period, was emploped on such a 
comparatively trifling subject as bull-bait- 
ing ; for he had proved incontrovertibly, 
that bull-baiting was the great support of 
the constitution in church and state, and 
that the generosity, courage, and huma- 
nity of the lower ranks of the commu- 
nity solely originated from this heroic and 
laudable species of entertainment, which 
had distinguished both the dogs and men of 
this country from the earliest records of 
history. His right hon. friend had also 
obviated all objections to this rational 
sport, by most ingeniously and philoso- 
phically proving that the bull (which 


seemed to excite so much pity and com-- 


passion ), derived a singular pleasure from 
the exhibition ; and there was no doubt of 
the fact, though many gentlemen seemed 
to smile at the assertion. Yet there was 
no reason to suppose that the bull, after 
he had been baited two or three times, 
from that philosophical principle of asso- 
ciation so ably elucidated by Locke, 
might not enjoy great and triumphant 
pleasure from the consciousness of his 
own prowess, from the shouts and ap- 
lauses of exulting multitudes, who be- 
Id this noble animal bellowing, and 
tossing the ferocious dogs, who attacked 
him, into another element ; a sight equally 
singular, picturesque, and enchanting: 
and which had been happily described by 
one: of our Epic poets, | 
“ Up to the stars the growling mastiffs fly, 
“ And add new monsters to the frighted sky.” 
The right hon. gentleman might have 
analogically. elucidated this wonderful 


priociple of association; the source of 
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some curious properties of mind, and by 
which modern philosophers have explained 
many phenomena in the moral world. 
He should just mention one instance, 
probably familiar to many gentlemen, who 
must have observed a bear dancing to 
music in the street. It might be asked, — 
how was this awkward and uncouth ani- 
mal disciplined into this graceful agility ? 
Solely by association. The mode was, 
by putting a hot iron under the hind feet 
of the bear, and holding him in an up- 
right situation, and playing a tune on the 
fiddle; the pain made the animal move 
briskly about, and change his position as 
quer as possible. After being sufficiently 
rilled to these manceuvres, he was pub- 
licly exhibited as a dancing bear; and 
the burning pain became so associated 
with the music, that whenever a fiddle 
was played, the same impression was con- 
veyed to his brain, and produced similar 
esticulations, and correspondent motions. 
in his feet. Some gentlemen had expa- 
tiated on the cruelty of torturing an’ 
animal merely for sport and diversion : he 
begged leave to differ from them; a bulf 
might be baited, from a pure principle of 
humanity, to preserve bis life; for it was. 
evident, if he was not reserved for this. 
entertainment, he would be consigned to 
the slaughter-house ; and he would seri- 
ously ask those affected philanthropists, 
whether, if the bull had his option, he 
would not rather prefer being baited 
twenty times, to the being knocked on 
the head once?—The right hon. gentle- 
man had also proved, that bull-baiting 
saved us from all the horrors of Jacobinism 
and fanaticism. Surely this was of infinite 
importance to church and state ! he should 
therefore hope a sum of money might be. 
voted, and a number of bulls and dogs 
purchased, and ‘dispersed over the king- — 
dom, that morality and. loyalty might be 
every where disseminated in the most 
agreeable way; and that the lower ranks. 
of the community might receive instruc- 
tions and lectures on their duty, without. 
the irksome attendance of listening to a 
sermon, or being catechised. at a parish 
church. He would also beg leave to ask,, 
how the ex-ministers (who had, wit 
grief of heart, seen the death-warrant of 
the constitution. signed by the. peace 
could now employ themselves if this bill: 
passed. Cut off at once from all the 
‘¢ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glo-' 
rious war ;” in what a.desponding situa 
tion. must they be left, without something: 
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of a warlike sport, such as bull-baiting, to 
keep up their spirits! Why, they might 
querulously exclaim, like the French 
gentleman, when Louis 14th, by one 
edict, had forbidden gaming, and by 
another duelling, who passionately cried 
out, ** How does his majesty think a 
gentleman can divert himself?” Besides, 
through the interest of a noble friend of 
theirs, a few ferocious Corsican bulls 
might be imported. The most formidable 
and the fiercest might be called Buona- 
parté; and, by the nbert be of imagina- 
tion, he might be identified with the first 
consul, and baited ee mastiffs, abe 
by this ha expedient, patriotism an 
diversion equally naited Why does man 
enjoy superior wisdom and sagacity, but 
to call out the inclinations and propensities 
of the brute creation. What a glorious 
sight to see a dog attack abull! It ani- 
mates a British heart ;— 

‘¢ To sce him growl, and snap, and snarl, and 

bite 
“ Bin the bull’s nose, and prove instinctive 
might.” 

Besides, if bull-baiting was given up, the 
characteristic of our British dogs, so 
classically celebrated in the Augustan age 
of literature, would be totally lost. Clau- 
dian says,—‘* Magnaque taurorum frac- 
ture colla Britanne.”” Symmachus men- 
tions seven Irish bull-dogs—‘ Septem 
Scottici canes,” as then first produced in 
the circus at Rome, to the great admira- 
tion of the people. The city of Norwich 
anciently patronised this animating pa- 
triotic amusement, and furnished Richard 
the 2nd with three bull-dogs and a bear ; 
and no doubt would rejoice at having this 
regal constitutional sport renewed. These 
dogs are also distinguished from others by 
a surly dignity of aspect, a genuine cou- 
rage, and an unshaken and ferocious fide- 
lity to their masters. They were indeed 
suspected by Henry the 7th of a tendency 
to the dangerous principles of republi- 
canism and Jacobinism (but he was an 
avaricious tyrant, and an usurper); and 
this monarch ordered one of them (a bull 
dog) ta be hanged, because it had the 
courage, most treacherously and disloyally 
to engage singly with its lord and sove- 
reign thelion. But James the Ist, equally 
venerated for spirit, wisdom, and huma- 
nity, often displayed all the splendour, 
elegance, and magnificence of his court, 
to embellish and decorate the favourite 
festival ; and the lords and ladies of that 
auspicious era encouraged and promoted 
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a divertisement intimately connected with: 
the prosperity, happiness, and glory of 
the kingdom. He hoped he had said 
enough to induce the House to negative 
this dangerous and opprobrious bill; but 
if it unfortunately went to a committee, 
he would introduce a clause to exempt 
some sacred spot in Norfolk from its fatal 
operation, where bull-baiting might be ex- 
ultingly exhibited, and where the ex-mi- 
nisters and their friends might, with jo 
and gladness of heart, be delighted with 
this image of war, and enjoy otium cum 
dignitate, till they were again called by 
the voice of the people and their sovereign 
to guide the helm of the state, and restore 
the triumphs of their country, by pursuing 
the same salutary and glorious measures 
which had distinguished their councils and 
administration. | 
Colonel Grosvenor thought the lower 
orders of the people entitled to their 
amusements, as vail as the higher. The 
higher orders had their Billington; and 
why not allow the lower orders their bull ? 
General Gascoyne observed, that in the 
county in which he resided, the practice 
of bull-baiting differed from that in Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire, and Hampshire. In 
Shropshire, he understood, the bulls were 
ornamented with flowers previous to their 
being baited, and their horns gilt and de- 
corated. He said, bull-baiting was so 
popular a sport, that a bull was found the 
most attractive sign at an ale-house ; and 
an hon. friend of his had a bull that had 
raised a regiment of cavalry, and another 
of foot, amounting altogether to 1,300 
men; insomuch that the bull was called 
the recruiting serjeant; and what was 
particularly fortunate, his friend boasted 
that the population of the country was by 
means of the bull increased in a muc 
greater degree than the recruiting service 
thinned it. He was of opinion, that this 
was not a subject worthy the considera- 
tion of the House ; and he could scarcely 
believe that those who supported him were 
serious. If there was any abuse of the 
practice, the legislature might enact a re- 
gulation particularly applying to it; but 
the existence of a partial abuse was no 
ground for destroying the practice alto- 
gether. He considered it an amusement 
which the lower orders were entitled to ;: 
and it was with regret he observed a dis- 
position in many of the members to de-— 
prive the poor of their recreations, and 
force them to pass their time in chaunting 
at conventicles. | | | 
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Mr. Wilberforce thought that the sub- 
ject had been treated with too much levity. 
f the good effects which had been attri- 
buted to it were really produced by bull- 
baiting, why not move to have it rendered 
more general? But the truth was, every 
argument employed to defend the prac- 
tice had been merely palliative. ere 
opinions had been stated to prove that 
it was nowise hurtful to morality ; but for 
his own part, he thought it fostered every 
bad and barbarous principle of our na- 
ture ; and he was sorry that any one 80 
respectable as his right hon. friend had 
been found to defend it. He was certain 
if that right hon. gentleman, or any other 
member, had inquired into the subject 
minutely, he would no longer defend a 
practice which degraded human nature to 
a level with the brutes. The evidence 
against the practice was derived from re- 
spectable magistrates. From such evi- 
dence he had derived a variety of facts, 
which were too horrid to detail to the 
House. A bull, that honest, harmless, 
useful animal, was forcibly tied to a stake, 
‘and a number of bull-dogs set upon him. 
Ifhe was not sufficiently aed by the 
pain of their attacks, the most barbarous 
expedients were hit upon to awake in him 
that fury which was necessary to the 
amusement of the inhuman spectators. 
One instance of the latter kind he would 
state; a bull had been bought for the 
sole purpose of being baited; but upon 
being fixed to the stake, he was found of 
so mild a nature, that all the attacks of 
the dogs were insufficient to excite him 
‘to the requisite degree of fury; upon 
‘which those who bought him refused to 
pay the price to the original owner, unless 
e could be made to serve their purpose : 
‘the owner, after numberless expedients, 
at last sawed off his horns, and poured 
into them a poignant sort of liquid, that 
guickly excited the animal to the wished- 
‘for degree of fury. When bulls were 
bought merely for the purpose of being 
baited, the people who bought them wish- 
ed to have as much diversion (if diversion 
such cruelty could be called) as possible 
for their money. The consequence was, 
‘that every art, even fire, had been em- 
ployed to rouse the exhausted animal to 
fresh exertions, and there were instances 
where he had expired in protracted 
-agonies amidst the flames. It had been 
‘said, that it would be wrong to deprive 
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ported them under their complicated bur- 
thens. Wretched, indeed, must be the 
condition of the common people of Eng- 
land, if their whole happiness consisted in 
the practice of such barbarity! Such a 
supposition was a satire, not only on the 
name of Englishmen, but on the Creator 


who formed reasonable creatures with such 


barbarous propensities. Of all the argu- 
ments ever invented by Jacobinism to 
prove the wretched state of the lower 
orders, this surely wes the strongest, if 
the only enjoyment of the common people 
of England was derived from the practice 
of bull-baiting. It had been said, that 
this practice contributed to keep alive the 
martial ardour of the nation. ut had it 
not been proved, by experience, that the 
greatest, the most renowned characters, 
had always been the most humane? 
When we considered that the victim of 
this human amusement was not left to the 
free exertion of his natural powers, but 
bound to a stake, and baited with animals 
instinctively his toes, and urged by ac- 
clamation to attack him, must we not 
conclude that the practice was inconsis- 
tent with every manly principle, cruel in 
its designs, and cowardly in its execution ? 
No man was more unwilling than he was 
to encroach upon the amusements of the 
lower orders; on the contrary, he wished 
to rescue them from the ignominious re- 
proach cast upon them, that they were so 
ignorant and so debased as to be fit only 
to enjoy the cowardly amusement of tor- 
menting an harmless and fettered animal 
to death.—- But it had been stated, that 
the present bill ought not to be passed, 
without also preventing shooting, hunting, 
and every other attack on inferior animals. 
Suppose these diversions to be equally in- 
human, would not the admission of this 
argument infer, that no vice was to be 
abolished because all of the same species 
could not at once be done away ? But it 
was by no means proper to place the di- 
versions of shooting and horse-racing on 
a footing with bull-baiting. Shooting af- 
forded exercise to the body, and the birds 
who fell by it were subjected to no pain 
beyond immediate deprivation of life. In 
horse-racing, two generous animals, with 
scarcely any compulsion, exerted their 
speed against each other, and returned 
from the course with smal] abatement of 
spirits or vigour. But bull-baiting not 
only excited the natural passions of the 


the lower orders of their amusements, of | animal for the amusement of the specta- 
the only cordial drop of life which sup- | tors, but also subjected it to the most in- 
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human cruelties, till it sunk under the 
pressure of its complicated miseries. It 
was eusy to dress up a metaphysical pic- 
ture in one’s closet, till the author was led 
to admire the image of his own creation. 
But if instead of such refinements we at- 
tended to the voice of common sense, we 
should be convinced that no happiness 
could result from a practice so cruel, base, 
and upjust—that no pleasure-could be de- 
rived from wantonly torturing the brutes 
which were given us, not for such bar- 
barous purposes, but for our use and 
pleasure. Without such an amusement, 
the common people of England had 
surely a sufficient number of innocent 
amusements, in their festivals, their gam- 
bols, their athletic exercises. His right 
hon. friend, while picturing the happiness 
derived from bull-baiting, had forgot that 
it was confined to an individual, while his 
wretched family excluded from any parti- 
cipation of the spectacle, were condemned 
to feel the want of that money which he 
squandered away on such occasions. He 
had never heard a speech tending so 
strongly to make the people dissatisfied 
with their condition. It was not his wish 
to deprive them of their manly recreations, 
but he could not give this character to 
a diversion founded on cowardice and 
cruelty. Great writers had placed the 


suramit of human happiness, not in pic-. 


nics, but in the cottage of the peasant, 
surrounded with his smiling family. This 
was the happiness, and this the recreation, 
varied and combined with manly exercises 
abroad, which belonged naturally to the 
people of England; and he would not 
suffer them to be degraded by supposing, 
that like bull-dogs, they had an instinctive 
desire for this sport. One thing more he 
should take notice of, namely, the charge 
which the right hon. gentleman had made 
on him of jumping over the horse-racing. 
He was not himself a frequenter of horse- 
races; and though they were very fre- 
quent io the county which he had the ho- 
nour to represent, it was not thought an 
indispensable duty in the representative 
of that county to frequent races. | He re- 
peated, however, that he did not think it 
so cruel to see two generous animals exert 
their powers against each other; and if 
there was any cruelty in horse-races, it 
was inthe matches against time, which 
would have been a better theme for the 
right hon. gentleman’s censure, unless he 
had that in reserve as a public amusement 
after bull-baiting should be abolishgd. On 
q 
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a cer aarti of the different sports, it 
would be found that none of them partook 
of eee largely as bull-baiting. No 
man could be partial to it, except from an 
iaginery view; areal knowledge would 
silence all its advocates. 

Mr. W. Smith declared, that he thought 
the right hon. gentleman, from bein 
goaded by the terrors of Jacobinism, 
run ag wild as any bull that ever was 
baited. He denied that bull-baiting was 
necessary to the happiness of the people. 
If it were wished to keep them in a de- 
graded and brutal state, it would be right 
to inure them to guch spectacles. But he 
who had a just notion of their dignity, and 
wished to raise them in the scale of being, 
would try to cultivate their minds, to 
polish their manners, and to instruct them 
in the principles of morality and religion. 
Ingenuas dedicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros, 

He never heard arguments of a wilder 
or more eccentric nature than those 
which had been urged in favour of bull- 
baiting. He thought it absurd to say 
that government were not entitled to in- 
terfere with any amusement of the peo- 
ple, provided it was found to be of pernici- 
ous consequences. If the common peo- 
ple of this country were capable of 
relishing no amusement but bull-baiting, 
they were arrived ata state of debase- 
ment beyond what he could have con- 
ceived. He was convinced this was not 
the case, but that the abolition of so in- 
human a practice would be approved of 
by all ranks of people. 

Mr. Newbolt denied, that those in- 
stances cited by the hon. member who 
opposed the bill bore any comparison with 
the practice in question. He did not con- 
sider the prohibition as drawing, in prin- 
ciple, any line of distinction between the 
rich and the poor; and he would support 
the bill, principally because the practice 
it went to suppress tended to disgrace the 
national character. 

Mr. Frankland said, that all those who 
had argued in support of the measure, had 
entirely mistaken the principle upon 
which the amusement in question pro- 
ceeded, as well as the motives and objects 
of those who engaged in it; and he de- 
precated unjustifiable appeals which were 
made to the passions of the House on the 
occasion. He contended, that if the 
amusement involved, in any degree, the 
practice of cruelty, it was not induced by 
those who participated in the sport for the 
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sake of cruelty.’ In some points of view, 
the amusement of horse-racing might also 
be termed cruel; there was not a year in 
which numbers were not killed in that 
sport; but as horses were a_ lively 
and spirited animal, he was inclined to 
think the amusement in no sense a cruel 
one. So might it be said of stag hunting 
—the animal in that case, was fed and 
pampered previous to the chace, not with 
a reference to its future torture, but that 
1% might yield the greater sport—the 
animal often, necessarily, lost his life in 
the chace—its heart was what was called 
broken: did gentlemen think that such a 
process could take place without pro- 
ducing great agony? The hounds often 
fastened on his chest, and tore him to 
pieces—and yet such a practice had en- 
tirely escaped the humanity of the legisla- 
ture; nay, the practice was even regulated 
by legislative provisions. The principle 
on which this bill seemed to proceed 
would go to libel the most exalted cha- 
racters in the country. Recurring to 
bull-baiting, he stated, that none of the 
cruelties imputed to the practice tvok place. 
The assumption that the practice of bull- 
baiting had increased, was false. The na- 
tional character was, he thought, impli- 
cated in the present question. It was the 
encouragement given to such manly a aie 
and invigorating exercises that made us 
what we were. He expatiated on the 
wrtues of the English bull-dog. The 
people and the animals of this country 
were of a peculiar cast and character, 
both original and excellent in their kind; 
aud animals, as we learnt from ancient 
writers, were often the best preceptors of 
men. On the same principle proceeded 
the maxim, that “‘ wise men learned more 
from fools, than fools from wise men.’’ 
With respect to the penalties held forth 
by the bill, he thought them rigorous. 
The first time the legislature ever inter- 
fered with the sports of the country was 
in the time of Henry 8th, in consequence 
of which the people addicted themselves 
to sedentary and unmanly pursuits, which 
in after-times the legislature thought it 
proper to decry. So would it be in the 
present instance: the liberal and national 
sports of chuckfarthing and turnpenny 
would be adopted, and tu these the people 
would be advised to give their days and 
nights. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that one hon. colonel | 
had shortly declared his opposition to the 
bill, by vindicating the rights of the lower 
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orders to their favourite sports; and had 
asked, if the fashionable world had their 
Billington, why the lower orders should 
not have their bull? But the hon. gen- 
tleman contented himself with exhibiting 
this short specimen of his eloquence; and 
just said enough to convince the House 
that he was in the right to leave off. An 
hon. general near him, too, had talked of 
the sport of bull-baiting in that part of 
the country where he resided; but in a 
manner not to illustrate the argument of 
the hon. member who spoke last, that it 
was a lesson of morality; for all that he 
stated in its favour was, that a baited bull 
made a good recruiting serjeant, but at 
the same time promoted idleness and 
drunkenness among the men, and pro- 
fligacy among the women, to such a de- - 
gree as made amends to the population of 
the country for the recruits decoyed away, 
by promoting a certain species of inter- 
course which he believed would hardly 
recommend the continuance of bull-baiting 
to the House as a moral institution. Ano- 
ther hon. gentleman considered the bill 
as one of those light and trivial subjects, 
which was not worthy to occupy the de- 
liberations of parliament, and he compared 
it to certain bills of a local nature, respect- 
ing inclosures, and other disposal of pro- 
perty, which merely passed by chance, as 
members could not be got to attend their 
progress. But he would ask, what specics 
of argument was this, coming from a right 
hon. gentleman who had been always so 
zealous to impress the country with a due 
respect for the sentiments of that parlia- 
ment, whom he this night represented to 
be utterly inattentive to the disposal of 
property in distant counties—or what opi- 
nion were such arguments likely to impress 
upon the gentlemen of landed property’ 
in those counties? From the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman, it did not ap- 
pear that he himself thought the subject of 
this bill one of trivial consideration. His 
oration smelt of. the lamp; it evinced no 
inconsiderable share of study and research. 
‘© What,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
“will Europe think of the wisdom of this 
House, when, ata crisis so awful, it is 
occupied with deliberations on a subject s0 
insignificant as bull-baiting ? What will 
Europe say of us?” Why, whatever they 
say of us, they must say, that the right 
hon. gentleman, who seems to think so 
lightly of the subject, talks as much about 
it as any of us. But for the feelings of 
the right hon. gentleman on the subject‘ 
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of bull-baiting, he could account from the 
state of his mind in consequence of the 
treaty of peace concluded so much against 
his wishes. Deprived of the pleasure 
arising from the sanguinary combats be- 
tween mankind, and no longer amused by 
the details of battles and of carnage, the 
right hon. member turned eagerly to the 
contests between brute animals; and en- 
joyed the war between bulls and dogs, as 
if the restoration of a branch of the 
Bourbon family was staked on the result. 
The right hon. gentleman, too, found out 
that bull-baiting was the only remedy for 
disconcerting the revolutionary plots of 
Jacobinism and Methodism; and he ex- 
tolled the joyous, jovial, and clegant de- 
lights of this noble sport, as opposed to 
the morose and austere spirit of those who 
condemned it. But if the right hon. mem- 
berthought the subject of suchlight and in- 
significant import as he professed, it would 
have better become him to treat it with 
ridicule, than with so much gravity. The 
right hon. member complained of the ma- 
gistrates, and their promptitude to put 
down the favourite sports of the people, 
and this among the rest. Now there was 
nothing in which he { Mr. S.) could concur 
with him more cheerfully, thanin condemn- 
ing the injudicious severity with which the 
sports of the common people, in many 
counties were attacked indiscriminately by 
the magistrates. In the endeavours to su 

press the sportof bull-baiting, however, he 
would give the magistrates every praise for 
their exertion, convinced that it was the 
most mischievous of all amusements, and 
most calculated to brutalize their manners. 
Some allusion had been made to a project 
ta revive old English diversionsin the coun- 
try. He himself had the honour to be one 
who, in conjunction with an hon. general 
( Burgoyne), had formed that project; and 
he could assure the House, that not only 
bull-baiting, but every other species of 
cruel diversion, were expressly forbidden 
in that project; and the right hon. gen- 
tleman, iv his zeal for condemning ancient 
Sports, and civilizing the people of Eng- 
Jand, concluded his speech by threatening 
to bring in a bill to abolish horse-racing, 
shooting, fishing, and all other field sports 
of the higher orders, if this bil should 
pass into law. But this menace would not 
have much effect upon the House. Ano- 
ther hon. member had argued, that bull- 
baiting was not adopted for the sake of 
cruelty; but he owned he saw no differ- 
ence that could arise in the fact from the 
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motives of those who pursued thig, 

diabolical amusement, as it was called, 

since the sport arose qut of the cruelty; 

and, notwithstanding the elaborate ora. 

tions of both gentlemen, he must consider. 

cruelty to brute animals as a crime, whe- 

ther done for amusement, for sport or for. 

gluttony; and therefore if there were not. 

laws to prevent, if not to punish such. 
cruelties, there certainly ought to be. He 

agreed that many of the most striking 

lessons to man were to be learned from 

animals, but it was fron animals in their, 

natural state and exhibiting their natural. 

qualities. Man derived much of his know-. 

ledge from the animal creation. 

‘© Learnt from the little Nautilus to sail, 

‘¢ And spread the canvas to the swelling gale.” 

It was not by using craft to make an 

animal the enemy of another (not so by 

nature), that instruction was to be ob-. 
tained ; nor where one, trained by the 

artifices of man, attacked another tied to 

a stake, and deprived of the means of de- 

fending himself. What sort of moral lesson. 
was it to the wife and children of the 

farmer, who sold his bull for the purpose. 
of being baited, to see the poor, simple, 

harmless animal, which for years they had 

cherished as a favourite, and learned to 

look on with affection, tied to a stake,. 
worried by dogs, and his bleeding tongue. 
torn out of his mouth by the roots? But. 
cruelty to the bull was not the only. 
cruelty exercised on these ogcasions. 

What sort of moral lesson, for instance, 

was it to the children of the farmer, who 

brings his aged bull-bitch, many years the 

faithful sentinel of his house and farm-. 
yard, surrounded by her pups, to prove at. 
the bull-riog the staunchness of her breed ? 

He brings her forward, sets her at the in- 

furiated animal ; she seizes him by the lip, 

and pins him to the ground. But what 

is the reward from his owner, amid the 

applauses of the mob, to his favoyrite 
uuimal? He calle for a hedging bill, and, 

to prove her breed, hews thee to pieces 

without her quitting her grip, while he 

sclis her puppies at five guineas a piece ! 

Another ‘enters his dog at the animal ;, 
his leg is braken in the attack. His owner 

lays a wager that he shall pin the bull 

near the lip. He calls the dog, cuts off 
his leg, then sets him at the bull, which he. 
pins ; and having thus won the wager, he. 
1s whistled back by his grateful master, 

who, while he licks his hands, generously 
cuts his throat. These were some of the 


phoperul Jessons of morality which were to, 
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be taught by. bull-baiting! It seemed it 
was a foyal sport in the days of good 
queen Bess; but, though great the cou- 
rage and prowess of those days, the con- 
@uct of our soldiers and sailors, in the 
Jate war, exhibited no great degeneracy, 
notwithstanding the melancholy decrease 
of this admirable school of morals and 
bravery. Though the sport should be 
dignified with king’s plates, and gold col- 
dars for bull-dogs, he never could be 
taught to believe that courage would be 
Yearned from the exercise of cruelty. If 
he wished, under the mask of friendship 
for the people, to make them servile, he 
would teach them to be cruel. If he 
wished to induce them to submit to a sys- 
tem of government by barracks and bas- 
tiles, he would encourage bull-baiting. If 
he ‘wished to make them submit to a 
** vigour beyond the law,’” he would re- 
commend bull-baiting. If he wished them 
to see with ee and unconcern their 
friends * killed off,” he would teach them 
to inflict cruelties on animals, to oppress 
the weak, and to abuse their power and 
superiority ; for those who were taught to 
abuse their own power, were the first to 
submit to it in others. It had been said, 
that the laws were already sufficient to 
ent the abuse of the practice of bull- 
aiting. If that had been the case, there 
would not have been petitions stating the 
want of efficacy in the law. There were 
things which were nuisances, and yet the 
law was inadequate to the suppression of 
them. Some things were nuisances, be- 
cause they were contra bonos mores—others 
were unlawful, because they were malum 
én se—others because they were malum in 
loco. Corydon and Phillis might do that 
in a shady retreat, which it might not be 
right to do in the pit of the opera-house. 
A man might walk about in his own closet 
' without clothes on; but it would not do 
to lounge in Bond-street in the costume 
of our primitive parents, You might put 
birds and animals eyes out in private, no 
ehe could prevent you; but it would not 
do to have an exhibition of such a nature 
at the top of the Haymarket. The only 
question was, whether, if bull-baiting were 
abolished, there ought to be an end of 
al] sports? He maintained the contrary: 
he could discover no cruelty in other 
s. He knew that sportsmen uniformly 
wished to avoid wounding birds. If cruelty 
followed their sports, it was against their 
will; but bull-baiting was the only diver- 
sion that arose from‘ a desire of cruelty. 
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If the old Jaw upon this subject was worn 
out—if it had not teeth to hold, Jet the 
legislature set about pinning it down by 
a younger and more vigorous law. He 
trusted the gentlemen who opposed the 
bill would ind themselves in a small 
minority ; in his opinion, if they were not, 
it would be a disgrace to the House. — 
Mr. Dent replied. As for the petitions, 

all those which called for the suppression 
of this savage amusement, were signed 
by respectable persons in the neighbour- 
hood-of the place from whence the peti- 
tion came. The solitary counter-petition 
was obtained by the influence of a young 
attorney on some of the lowest of the 
rabble of his neighbourhood. As for the 
lower class of people, they were sufficient! 
quiet, if Jet alone; and he never recol- 
lected to have heard a speech which was 
of a more Jacobinical tendency than the 
warm appeal to the vulgar prejudices of 
the rabble, which had been made that 
night. As to the cruelties which had been 
exercised in this horrid sport, he could 

rove that they infinitely exceeded what 

ad yet been described ; he could prove 
that persons had wounded the animal in 
the tenderest parts with knives, and then 
poured aqua fortis into the bleeding 
wounds, in order to provoke the beast to 
madness. 

The question being put, ¢ that the bill 

be now read a second time,” general 
Gascoyne moved as an amendment, “ that 
it be read a second time this day three 
months.” The question being put, ‘' that 
the said bill be now read a second time,” 
the House divided : 


* Tellers. 
Mr. Sheridan ......cseceeee 
=EAS Mr. Dent eto 2 
General Gascoyne.......06 9 
Noss Mr. Windham  ........0008 Gt 
So it passed in the negative. After 


which it was ordered, that the said bill be 
read a second time upon this day three 
months. 


Mr. Canning’s Motion respecting the 
Cultivation of the Island of Trintdad.] 
May 27. Mr. Canning rose, to bring for- 
ward his promised motion respecting the 
cultivation of the island of Trinidad, and 
said:—Mr. Speaker ; circumstances, which 
I do not think it necessary to trouble the 
House with explaining, have prevented 
me from taking any part in the important 
discussions which have Jately occupied 
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parliament. But although, by these cir- 
cumstances, and by the feelings arising 
out of them, I have found myself pre- 
cluded from expressing, even by my vote, 
the opinion which I certainly have formed 
upon the general subject of the treaty of 
peace ; yet, that treaty being once con- 
cluded, and having received the sanction 
of parliament, whatever may be my pri- 
vate opinion of the peace, there is but 
one duty, for every member of this House, 
and for every good subject of this king- 
dom, to endeavour, as far as in him lies, 
to make the best of the new situation in 
which the country is placed by it, to turn 
to the best account the advantages which 
are left to us; and in that view to push, as 
far as it is capable of going, the improve- 
ment of those valuable acquisitions, which, 
from among the numerous and brilliant 
conquests of the war, we have been fortu- 
nate enough to be able to retain. 
- I do assure the House, that it is with 
this view, and in this spirit, that I have 
presumed to solicit their attention to one 
of those two important acquisitions, the 
island of Trinidad. I will not deny or 
disguise that my attention was first and 
most forcibly drawn to this island, by the 
connection which one possible mode of 
cultivating and improving it necessarily 
has with a subject upon which I have, in 
common with a large proportion of the 
community at large, felt very strongly ; I 
mean the African slave trade ; the enor- 
mous increase of which, if the whole 
island of Trinidad should be to be brought 
mto cultivation by imported negroes, 
roust be such as to appal any man who 
looks at it, and such as must shock this 
House when it considers its own recorded 
opinions upon that subject. But though 
this was the first point of view in which I 
considered Trinidad, I should do great in- 
justice to the cause which I have under- 
taken, if I were not to aver, that, in exa- 
SNE into the subject with this view, I 
have found reason to be convinced full as 
strongly that the cultivation of Trinidad, 
in the manner to which I have referred, is 
not more directly forbidden by the fear of 
that danger and that shame which would 
attend the enormous extension of the 
slave trade, or rather the creation of a 
new slave trade for this express purpose, 
than it is by every consideration of the 
security of the colonies, and of the true 
policy of this country, under the present 
circumstances of the world. 

It will appear from what I have said, 
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that if any gentleman came hither with 
the expectation of hearing a long discus- 
sion on the subject of the slave trade con- 
sidered by itself, he will find himself, 
perp not disagreeably, mistaken. I 

ave no desire, and it is not at all neces- 
sary for my object, to go into any such 
discussion. All that I wish to prove upon 
that subject I find already established by 
much more satisfactory authority than any 
reasoning of mine could afford, the votes 
of the House of Commons. [shall assume 
upon this subject nothing but what the 
House of Commons has affirmed and re- 
corded. If any gentleman supposed that 
it was my intention to depreciate the 
value, or obstruct the improvement of 
Trinidad, he is equally mistaken: I wish 
to improve it more effectually, and to 
greater advantage than could be done by 
the old system; I wish only to prevent 
your throwing away the opportunity of ay 
improvement essential aot only to the ime 
mediate value of this one acquisition, but 
to the safety of all your old possessions ia 
the same part of the world. Lastly, Sir, 
if any one could imagine that my object 
was to create embarrassment. to the pre- 
sent administration by the proposition 
which I am about to submit to you, I 
know not how I can better refute such an 
imagination than by declaring, which I 
confidently and conscientiously do, that 
had the same opportunity, the same ne- 
cessity I should rather call it, for discuss- 
ing the modes of cultivation applicable to 
a new island in the West Indies, arisen 
under another administration, under the 
administration of those who possessed all 
my confidence, and, exclusively, all my 
attachment; of those who had the glory. 
of acquiring Trinidad, instead of those 
who have had the prudence to retain it: I 
should equally have thought it a duty, 
unless the subject had been previously 
taken up by the government, or by abler 
hands.than mine, not to let the first ses- 
sion of parliament, after Trinidad bad be- 
come the property of the British crown, 
pass away without calling the House to 
the consideration of some such proposi- 
tion as I have now the honour to submit 
to you. I trust this will be deemed a satis- 
factory answer upon this point. If not, I 
have no professions to make, I have no- 
thing more to add, but that I do feel my- 
self to be discharging my duty, and that, 
for the discharge of a duty, I presume, 
no apology is required. 


I may perhaps heer it alleged that 
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there is no necessity, ot no justification 
for the interference of the House of Com- 
mons in the present stage of this busi- 
ness. As to the necessity of some such 
measure as that which I have to propose, 
the best way of proving it, perhaps, will 
be, to state shortly the course of the 
events and observations which have in- 
duced me to bring this measure forward. 
Not long after the signing of the prelimi- 
naries of peace, a paper was circulated, 
not only in the city of London, but 
throughout the Leeward islands, purport- 
ing to be a copy of the plan in possession 
of government, for the allotment and sale 
of the unclaimed lands in Trinidad; with 
such a description of the fertility and con- 
venience of the settlement as was calcu- 
lated to excite the cupidity of monied 
men, and to lead to the expenditure of a 
great sum of British capital on that spe- 
culation, I do not say that this plan was 
circulated by government, or with their 
knowledge ; but from whatever quarter it 
came, it certainly agreed entirely with 
the papers which government have since 
produced to the House of Commons, or 
rather these papers are but an imperfect, 
though, as far as they go, a faithful ab- 
stract of the plan so circulated. About 
the same time a sort of notice was given 
in this House by the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, of an intention 
to raise asum of money (no matter for 
what purpose—the purpose specified is 
now otherwise and unobjectionably pro- 
vided for), by the sale of uncleared lands, 
the property of the crown, in the West 
Indies. Putting these two circumstances 
together, I could not but be struck with 
their coincidence, and I took the earliest 
opportunity that the meeting of parlia- 
ment after the Christmas recess afforded, 
to ascertain, whether or no there did exist 
such an intention respecting the island of 
Trinidad, and whether parliament was to 
be apprised of the plan, and to have an 
opportunity of considering it.before it 
was Carried into execution ? I received no 
assurance that such an intention did not 
exist ; but I was distinctly told,-that if 
such a plan was in agitation, it would not 
be thought necessary previously to sub- 
mit it to parliament. It seemed to me 
that there remained but one course to 
pursue—to call the attention of this House 
to the subject ; which I have accordingly 
done; and unless the House of Commons 
means to abandon its own pledges and 
qluties altogether, it will not refuse to en- 
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tertain the proposition which I have to 
submit to its consideration. 

As to the right of this House to enter- 
tain such a proposition, if it shall see it 
good, that surely is not easy to be dis- 
puted. Parliament has been called upon 
by the executive government to consider 
the whole of the treaty, by which, in 
compensation for many valuable restitu- 
tions, Trinidad is ceded to this country. 
Parliament has been invited to acknow- 
ledge its value, to congratulate upon its 
acquisition. It appears to follow, by a 
consequence scarcely necessary to be 
argued, that parliament has the right to 
ascertain the value which it acknow- 
ledges, and: to deliberate how best to esta- 
blish and improve the importance of that 
acquisition upon which it has offered its 
congratulations to the throne; above all, 
that it has a right to implore of the throne 
that this acquisition shall not be employed 
ina manner directly to contravene and 
render nugatory resolutions which this 
House has formerly passed, and wishes 
which it has expressed to the throne, and 
which the throne has graciously received. 
And if the necessity or the right exist at 
all, this is the stage of the business in 
which alone our interference can be effec- 
tual. Wait till the sale and allotment of 
lands in Trinidad is actually made, and 
the thing is past your power ; the mischief 
is done—-cnt: you can only regret, fruit 
lessly, that you did not interfere sooner. 

This brings me to state precisely the 
object of my present motion. My object 
is delay only: I wish to prevent the im- 
mediate, and, as L cantend, the improvi- 
dent disposal of the lands of Trinidad, in 
a manner that must completcly frustrate 
the views of the House of Commons, until 
parliament shall have had an opportunity 
of examining and discussing the subject. 
I wish to keep the subject within the. 
power of parliament. I do not propose. 
to you todecide any thing now, one way 
or the other: I only entreat of you not to 
suffer it to be made impossible for you to 
come to the decision which may be right 
hereafter. I do not touch any thing that 
exists: I have nothing to do with the 
slave trade, as far as it is now carried on for 
the supply of our already subsisting esta- 
blishments in the West Indies; I have no 
thought of invading or endangering the 
vested interests of the West India pro- 
prietors: just the contrary; I am per- 
suaded I shall show that what I have to 
propose is calculated to aa tae and. 
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secure them. I entreat geatlemen, there- 
fore, to put out of their minds the ab- 
atract question of the slave trade, and all 
the discussions and feelings which belong 
to it; I entreat them to consider this 
questior in its trae light, as a new ques- 
tion arising out of a new state of thingsin 
the colonial world, and as one which it 
would become us equally to consider, 
whether the old slave trade were to exist 
or to be abolished, or to be partially re- 
strained. Whatever may be the fate of 
the existing slave trade, the question of 
creating a new slave trade for the culti- 
vation of new land in a new colony, is fit 
matter for te discussion; and the 

ton of, whether this be the only, or 

best mode of turning the island of 
Trinidad to good account? is one which 
it becomes us seriously to investigate, and 
to investigate now. When grants or sales 
have taken place, it will be too late. 
There will then be vested interests to set 
up, in bar of any decision upon the subject 
oF this new slave trade; or t indivi- 
duals who vest their Property in Trinidad, 
in the hopes of the slave trade being con- 
firmed to them, will have to complain 
that the contract of government is broken. 
I wish government to keep its faith; I 
wish the House of Commons to preserve 
its character; and this can only be done 
by pausing to examime, before Trinidad 
is hastily put out of their hands. 

The object of the motion thus defined, 
there are naturally two distinct branches 
into which the considerations belonging 
to it divide themeelves. First, how far is 
the House pledged not to adopt any mea- 
sure that may tend to create a new slave 
trade, and how far is the cultivation of 
Trinidad, in the manner proposed, likely 
to interfere with those pledges? Secondly, 
what is the best account to which Trini- 
cdad can be turned, in every view of colo- 
nial and national policy? To prove what 
were the recorded opinions and pledges 
of the House, Mr. Canning desired that 
the resolution of the House of Commons, 
of the 2nd of April 1792, “ That the 
slave trade ought to be gradually abo- 
dished,” should be read ; and also the ad- 
alvess of that House, of the 6th of April 
4797, praying, ‘‘ That his majesty would 
direct such measures to be taken as should 
<arnong other things) gradually diminish 
the necessity, and ultimately lead to the 
termination of the slave trade;” together 

j ious answer to that 


with his majesty’s 
address, « "Tae be would give 
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accordingly.’ {They were read accord- 
ingly. ]—Before he proceeded to comment 


-on votes of the House of Commons, it 


would perhaps be expedient, as there 
were many members of the House who 
might not have assisted at the passing of 
them, shortly to notice their history.— 
The first of them, the resolution of 1792, 
was moved by a right hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Dundas), who was certainly never 
py Sees to be indifferent to the interest 
of the colonies, or to the utmost praeti- 
cable extent of colonial cultivation. Yet 
such was the spirit in which this resolu- 
tion was conceived, so far was the framer 
of it from having any view to the laying 
a new basis for the trade in slaves, by 
bringing new land into cultivation, 
that it was expressly stated by him as 
part of his plan, to appoint a commis- 
sion to ascertain the losees which actual 
West India proprieters might. sustain 
from being prevented from bringing un- 
cleared land, already their private pro- 

» inte cultivation; so strictly was it 
intended to guard against any increase of 
the slave trade by an increase of cultiva- 
tion. The address of 1797 was as little 
the fruit of enthusiasm and wild specula- 
tion: it was moved by an hon. friend of 
his, now near him (Mr. Charles Ellis), 
himself a West India proprietor, and act- 
ing in this instance, as he was sure his 
hon. friend would readily acknowledge, 
as the representative aad organ of the 
whole body of West India proprietors in 
parhament. The object of this address 
was, to give to parliament and the coun- 
try the assurance that the West Indians 
themeelves laid claim to the continuance 
of the slave trade only till such time as 
they should be able to continue their 
cultivation on the then existing scale 
without it; not te increase the slave 
trade beyond its actual bounds, still lees 
to uphold the gad ye or defend the 
justice of it; but, on the contrary, to give 
a pledge of their desire gradually to di- 
minish, and ultimately to abolish it, when- 
ever. that could be done consistently with 
those vested interests which they con- 
ceived to be guarantied to them by the 
faith of parliament and of the country. 
Such wes the object of that address ; and 
the benevolence and ingenuousness of the 
character of him whom they selected to 
bring it forward, were undoubtedly the 
best securities that could be offered to the 
House for the sincerity of those who 
promoted and those whio:concurred in tt. 
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—I appeal, then, to my hon. friend (said 
Mr. Canning), whether or not, on the 
principle of the address which he then 
moved, he does not feel himself bound, 
and not himself only, but all those whose 
sentiments he spoke, and all whose con- 
currence he obtained on that occasion, to 
vote in support of a measure, the object 
ef which is not only strictly conformable 
to the spirit,. but falls much within the 
letter of his address; which goes not even 
to diminish the old slave trade, but to 
prevent a fresh one from heing instituted, 
more enormous in its extent, and more 
aggravated in itsevils? I appeal to those 
moderate men who supported that ad- 
dress of my hon. friend, and the resolu- 
tion of 1792, which I before referred to, 
who hailed that proposition (the resolu- 
tion of 1792) as the first moderate prac- 
tical measure which had been brought 
forward fur the sanction of parliament, as 
equally remote from enthusiasm on the 
one hand, and from a cold-blooded, hard- 
hearted approbation of a trade, * to the 
horrors of which,” as they emphatical- 
ly said, ‘no words could add,’? on 
the other hand;—I appeal to them 
whether they can withhold their assent, — 
I desire them to tell to me on what prin- 
ciple they can withhold it,—from a 
proposition, which is moderate even in 
comparison with their moderation ; which 
does not injure a hair of the head of the 
existing slave trade,. leaves it to be abo- 
lished as gradually as they please, but 
only prevents a new and rival slave trade 
from arising, to cross and blast their be- 
nevolentintentions. I appeal particularly 
to those among them who, when the 
period at which the slave trade was to be 
made to cease altogether was under con- 
sideration, voted either for the year 1796, 
which was carried, or the year 1800, the 
longest period to which any man then 
ventured to propose prolonging its exist- 
ence; with what face they can stand up 
and defend a plan for cultivating a new 
island with new importations; a plan 
which must make the beginning of the 
mineteenth century, not the period of the 
extinction of the slave trade, as the 
fondly voted it, but the era of its revival, 
of its new birth, the date from which its 
warmest agd most anxious admirers may 
cease to fear for its mortality or decay. 

I have said, that the motion which I 
have to propose goes on different grounds 
from any other that has heretofore been 
submitted to the deliberation of parlia- 
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ment. It certainly sets out with great 
difference of circumstances in this respect 
—that if there be consistency in man, 
those persons who have been the most 
violent opponents of every former mea- 
sure for the restriction of the slave trade, 
are bound to sup 
men, and the 

West Indians, indeed, I have still other 
arguments to address,—those of their 
interest, which are manifestly in my 
favour; but for the present I am con- 
tented to appeal to their consistency. 
There remain, then, but two: classes of 
persons from which I could apprehend: 
any difference of opinion: the first a- 
small, I hope, and select class, those who. 
admire the slave trade for itself, who 
deem of it, as Cicero did of virtue, that it 
requires only to be looked at to be be-- 
loved.—‘* Que si videretur incredibileny 
amorem excitaret sui.” 
ing that opinion I can have no argument.. 
It requires a degree of fellow-feeling to- 
be able even to differ in discussion to any 
purpose. 
the difference begins; but such persons 


rt this; the moderate 
Jest Indians. To the. 


With men hold- 


One must settle at what point 


must have their minds altogether so 


differently constituted, their sentiments, 
affections, and passions must be so unlike 
any thing that I can conceive, that I 
avow my incapacity to understand them, | 
and my despair of making them under- 
stand me. 
I must make up my mind; but I trust to. 
theirs only.—The other class to which I 
have alluded is one whose opposition I 
should be concerned to have to encounter $ 
that of those with whom from the begin- 
ning I have cordially agreed in opinion 


o their opposition, therefore, 


respecting the necessity of abolishing the 
I trust it will not be felt b 

such persons, that the proposition whic 

I offer, because a modified is an unsatis~ 
factory one. I know that in minds of a 
sanguine cast such a feeling is sometimes 
apt to prevail ; that partially to redress a 
grievance is often erroneously conceived 
and represented as giving sanction and 
establishment to al) that part which hts 
leave as you found it; and that this feel- 
ing is sometimes even carried so far as to 
rejoice in any increase of the grievance, 
from the notion that it must ensure and 
accelerate the total remedy. But this 
doctrine is surely to be received with 
some qualification. First, indeed, it may 
possibly be true, where those who are to 
bear the ill, and those who are to admi- 
nister the remedy, are the same persons. 
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Then I can understand an enthusiastic | not quite one twenty-fifih of what re- 
observer saying of those who are labour- | mained to be granted. On the island, in 
ing under oppression, from which they | this state of cultivation, were employed, 


might free themselves, but will not, ‘ 1 
am glad that they are made to feel still 
more ; grind them harder still, and let us 
see if they will at length be roused to re- 
sistance.’’ But is this the sort of case 
which we are now to consider? Is this 
the road by which alone we look to ar- 
rive at a remedy? God forbid! There 
is yet another consideration ; that of de- 
gree. If the augmentation of evil would 
accelerate the remedy in such a degree as 
that the proportion of evil incurred in the 
whole would be less than if’ you had ac- 
quiesced in partial redress, at the risk of 
leaving what was unredressed to last the 
longer, there might be some ground for 
rejecting partial measures ; but is not this 
ati best a hazardous experiment ?—and 
may not the augmentation of the evil be so 
great, in the first instance, as that no man 
would be justified in consenting to it on 
s0 precarious a hope of ultimately hasten- 
ing the remedy. Let us see then what is 
the degree of increase to the slave trade 
which will be occasioned by bringing 
‘Trinidad into cultivation, according to 
the plan in the papers on your table ? 
The right hon. gentleman here entered 
into a statement, from the papers before 
the House, of the quantity of land re- 
maining to be granted in Trinidad, in 
order to form some estimate of the num- 
ber of negroes that would be required to 
bring it into cultivation. ‘ There re- 
mained to be granted 2,720 allotments of 
land, of 320 acres each, amounting in all 
‘to 876,400 acres; of which near one half, 
ot 420,000 acres, were stated to be fit for 
the cultivation of sugar. He particula- 
rized this, because the sugar cultivation 
was that which required so much the 
reatest proportion of negro labour, that 
it in fact might be taken as regulating the 
importation. I‘rom the same authority it 
appeared, that the estates already granted 
(by the Spanish government, for no grant 
had been made since the island came into 
the possession of the crown of Great 
Britain) were in number 400. The quan- 
tity of each estate was not specified in the 
papers on the table, but from authority 
on which he relied the more, as he had 
found it correct in every particular where 
those papers afforded the means of com- 
parison, he was enabled to state that the 
whole amount of the land in cultivation 


was somewhere about 34,000 acres, or | 


according to his information, confirmed in 
this respect by the papers on the table, 
10,000 negroes. The simplest way then 
of ascertaining the number required to 
cultivate the remainder, would be to mul- 
tiply the number already in the island by 
twenty-five. ‘The result was 250,000. 
This calculation, however (large as it 
might appear to gentlemen), was less than 
would be found to be the result of a com- 
parison of Trinidad with the island of 
Jamaica. In Jamaica, in the year 1791, 
there were about one million of acres in 
cultivation, of which about $50,000 in 
sugar (the remainder in the minor staples, 
coffee, cotton, &c. and in provision 
grounds, &c. for the supply of the sugar 
estates) ; Jamaica at that time contained 
upwards of 250,000, perhaps nearer 
300,000 negroes. The proportion of 
sugar cultivation being taken in each in- 
stance as the criterion of the requisite 
negro population, it would hardly be 
thought an exaggerated statement, if 
when Jamaica, for 350,000 acres of sugar, 
employed, say only 250,000 negroes, he 
considered only the same number as re- 
quired for 420,000 sugar acres in Trinidad. 
In fact, he might assume a much larger 
number; and for the data on which he 
proceeded with respect to Jamaica, he 
desired to observe that he relied for the: 
most part on the statements of Mr. Bryan 
Edwards (a gentleman, of whose memory 
he meant to speak with great respect, and 
of whose support to the present motion, 
had he been still living, he should have 
felt himself very confident, so much im- 
pressed was that gentleman with the con- 
viction that the system of negro colonies 
had been pushed already to an extent be- 
yond which it could not go without immi- 
nent danger). He took Mr. Edwards's: 
statements, though certainly below the 
truth, in respect to the negro population, 
in preference to those of the report of the 
privy council, which would have justified 
him in a much larger calculation; both 
because Mr. Edwards's being lower, he 
was the less liable to a suspicion of exag- 
geration in choosing them, and because, 
being before the public, there was the 
better opportunity for every gentleman 
who wished it, to follow him in his deduc- 
tions, and to correct him if he was wrong. 
250,000, then, was the least amount of 
negroes required for cultivating the pro- 
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jected allotments of Trinidad. But was 
this all? Nothing hke it.. The question 
was not as to cultivating only, but as to 
clearing and bringing into cultivation, into 
sudden cultivation, if the whole were to 
be disposed of, according to the plan in 
contemplation, to the. best bidder at one 
time. te had. required a century and a 
half to bring Jamaica to its present state 
of cultivation. But was it to be supposed 
that at the present day, with such a com- 
mand of capital, with the spirit of enter- 

rise so much alive, Trinidad would be 
beought into cultivation so gradually? 
But in this gradual progression, what was 
the amount of the importations from 
Africa which had been required to culti- 
vate Jamaica? Of this, for a certain 
portion of the time,.for eighty-seven 
years, from the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, Mr. Edwards gave a statement, 
which he (Mr. E.) averred to be correct. 
In the year 1673, the negroes in Jamaica 
were 9,400 in number, within a trifle the 
same number that the papers on the table 
assign to Trinidad. . In the year 1791 
they amounted to 250,000, the number 
required for Trinidad. . From the year 
1700 to 1787, the numbers imported 
from Africa amounted to 610,000. In 
Jamaica, therefore, there had been re- 
quired a recruit of 610,000 (without 
reckoning any thing for the years preced- 
ing 1700, or subsequent to 1787), in ad- 
dition. to the natural increase upon the 
island, to bring up a population of 9,400 
gradually to 250,000. Add to this com- 
putation the immensely increased mortality 


in all former instances been associated 

with the continuance and extension of the 
slave trade, in this instance were entirely 

the other way; le meant the interests of 
the established West India planters. | 
He had before said, that if he failed. 

in his appeal to the consistency of the 
West Indians, who brought forward the. 

address of 1797, he could successiully 
appeal to their interests. But he would. 
not suppose that he had failed: he. 
believed, he might say he knew them. 
to be ready to redeem their pledge, 
to stand the test of that day's vote.: 

He would, therefore, direct his argu- 
ment respecting their interests, not to 
them, but to those gentlemen unconnected 
with the West Indies themselves, who | 

had yet always made West Indian interests 
the plea and pretence for their votes in 
favour of the slave trade. This day 
afforded a test of their sincerity also. Was 
it indeed true, that they had always 
hitherto been compelled to give a reluc-. 
tant consent to the continuance of the 
slave trade, only because they felt them- 
selves bound in justice to take care that. . 
the vested interests of the colonists should 
receive no injury by a hasty abolition? 
Did they endure an evil they abhorred, 
only because its continuance was indis- — 
pensably necessary for the protection of 
an interest which they regarded?) What. 
then would be their plea now ? now that 
the interests of the established West 
Indian was to be prejudiced by the very 
same act that created an enormous ex:; 
tension of the evil? now that the only el-. 
from pushing the cultivation of Trinidad | fect of increasing the slave trade by the 
with the rapidity with which it would be | cultivation of Trinidad would be, to raise. 
pushed by purchasers anxious to turn their | up rival establishments to meet the old 
capital as quickly as possible ; add the waste | colonists in the market ?—But, perhaps, 
of lives in clearing new lands (the most un- | such a rivalry was rendered peculiarly de- 
wholesomeand destructive part of the agri- | sirable. by some change which had taken 
culture of the West Indies), and from em- | place in the state of the markets at hoine 
ploying newly-imported and unseasoned | and abraad, by some dearth of West India: 
negroes (another infallible cause of ag-| produce, which must be remedied, by; 
gravated mortality); and if with these | some sudden inflammation of West Indian, 
additions he were to assume one million of | prices which must be reduced by the ne-. 
megroes as the lowest amount that would | cessity of raising a revenue from sugar. 
be to be imported from Africa before | beyond what it at present afforded! These 
‘Trinidad was as effectually cleared and | would indeed be poor justifications for the 
cultivated as Jamaica, he was persuaded | abandonment of principles so broadly 
that he could not be accused of exagger- | stated, and for the forfeiture of pledges 
ating the calculation. One million of | so solemnly recorded. But what was the 
human beings to be swept from the face of | fact? Precisely the reverse in every par- 
the earth! And for what purpose ?—to | ticular. The quantity of West Indian 
gratify what interest ?—to comply with! produce in the home market tar beyond 
what necessity? There was no pretence | the demand; the markets of Europe shut 
of necessity ; and the interests which had | against us; the prices, in consequence, 
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so low as to be almost ruinous to the 
ae ip and the duties so far from being 
ikely to flow mto the exchequer im greater 
amouat, that were now obhged to 
be bonded. He did not mean to say that 
all this might not change and right itself 
in time; that the markets of Europe might 
not re-open, the glut find vent, and the 
prices rise; but he applied his argument 
te the now state of things, to the existing 
interests of the present sace of West In- 
dians, of those whose immediate interests 
had always been found powerful viata 2a 
with the se to defeat all measures for 
the diminution of the slave trade; and be. 
must ask, when those same interests were 
found in sition to the increase of that 
evil, by what asguments they were to be 
prevented from having the same effect ? 
Would you increase the slave trade, would 
you prejudice the West Indian interest, m 
order to feed a market already ghutted, to 
lower prices already ruinous to the seller, 
and to swell a revenue which you are al- 
ready obliged to bond? In truth, said 
Mr. Canning, there is now no pretence 
of interest, nene of necessity, ia favour 
of an increased cultivation of West Indian 
produce, at the price of an increased slave 
trade. If we consent to the increase of the. 
slave trade for such a purpose at this mo- 
ment, we do anact not only of voluntary 
wickedness, but of individual injustice. 
It maybe asked of those who have, at 
different times, rejected the plea of West 
Todian mterest when urged im favour ef 
the slave trade, how it happens that the 
now become the advocates of those in- 
terests? For this plain reason, that our 
hostility was always directed against the 
slave trade, not against the interests con- 
nected, or supposed to be connected, 
with it. And very happy I am, for. one, 
that an opportunity has occurred ef put- 
ting our sincerity, in this respect, to the 
test. For myself I can truly say, that if 
the greatest possible degree of affection 
and esteem for individuals be a tie of re- 
ie and regard for the body to which 
ose individuals belong, there is no body 
of men to whom I am less likely to feel 
any thing like personal hostihty than the 
body of West India proprietors, as there 
is none which contains individuals whom 
I love and value more highly. But when 
their supposed (or, as I should say, mis- 
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shall it not be an additional incitement to 
me to endeavour to wark that good which 
naw mvolves, set opposes, the interests 
of that body of men?-Let us now apply 
the same test to those moderate men whe 
have hitherto su the West Indian. 
interest and the stave trade together. Az 
long as they went together, all was well 
The slave trade was to be tolevated, be-. 
cause its ally, the. West Indian interest, 
was te be supported. But the alliance is 
now dissolved: the West Indian interest 
ints one way, the stave trade another. 
hick will you follow? No disguise; no 
equivocation aow. It is not slave trade 
meee ee or, the ald West 
ndian saterest that you must sepport >— 
slave trade im all jas taked charms, . with- 
out the cloak of a pretended Weet Indian 
inserest ta hide them. If, in thie cheice, 
you take that vead which leads to the 
enormous movease of pede which you 
presended to deplere, abandon the 
interests fer whose sake alone vou pre- 
tended, while you dephored, to endure it, 
what shal be said? What can be believed, 
bot that your affected tenderness for the 
colenists was all mere hypocsisy; and 
that at all times, im all perioda of the dis- 
cussion, while regard for colomiabiaterests 
was on your lips, the secret devotions of 
your heart were paid to the alave trade ? 
Or will % be avowed, that at the time 
when these professions were made, we 
were, indeed, siucere in intending to act 
up to them, bud shag we did not then.fove- 
see the temptatinn tu which we should 
be exposed; that we were prepared for 
common exertions. of forbearance; we 
could have soffered a corner of an old 
island to lie waste, without thinking toe 
rauch of the sacrifice to consistency ; bet 
that the present temptation is beyond. our 
strength ; the fine black mould and water- 
ed savanashs of Trinidad bold out incite- 
ments which. fesh and blood cannot re- 
sist, and almost justify a breach of ear 
bond, of which flesh and blood, God 
knows to what amount, must pay the 
penalty ? Sir, I consider the acquisition 
of Trinidad im a different: light. seeme 
to me. as if Providence had determined to 
put to the teial our boasts of speculative 
benexolence and intended humanity, by 
putting into our power a colony where, 
if we pursue our old.course, it mast be 


tuken ) interests came in competition with | purely for its own sake, without the old 


a great moral and political good, I did 
not give them the preference. True. 
But when | find them on the same side, 


s 


inducements or the usual apologies. Aa 


day is a day of tests: I trust we shall 
| abide the trial. 
| 
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- He now casse to consider the second 
division of the subjeet. In a wider view, 
and coneidered as in relation to the general 
security aid stability of our colvdial sys- 
tem, and to the national policy of the 
country, how far would it be prudent 
to convert Trinidad at once into a 5 
¢olony, to be cultivated by the same 
means with the others, subject to the 
same dangers, and partaking of the same 
w and insecurity ? Was it possible 
to look at the present state of the colonial 
world without seed considerable awe 
and apprehension? The struggle now sub- 
sisting in St. Domisge, whichever way it 
might terminate, could mot but be pro- 
ductive of great evil and danger to our 
colonies; in the one event a great moral 
danger, if the negtoes should not be 
thoroughly subtlued; im the ether case, 
of complete suedess to the French atms, 
@ great mili danger. In either of 
these events, what was the use to which 
it would be most desirable to have turned 
our new eequisition? Would the moral 
danger be best guarded against by having 
-established a new colony, im- 
miense im om Africa? Would 
the mili safety of Trisidad be best 
ascertained br a pepulation from which, 
in the time of attack, you would Have as 
much to dread as from the enemy ; ‘a po- 
ton which, while you defeaded it 
with one hand, -you must keep down with 
the other? He would not dwell upon 
these topies, because he was aware that 
they were tod delicate to be agitated 
much at large is public discussion. But 
enough surely ed to any reasoning 
mind, on the first glance at the present 
situation and prospects of the West Indies, 
to prove beyond doubt, that strength, 
not sugar,—that to fence snd support, 
not to extend, with proportionate exten- 
sion of our possessions in that 
q rter of the globe, was the obvious 
ictate of policy, was equally necessary 
fer the preservation of the colonies, 
whether to themselves or to the mother 
country. In Trinidad, therefore, above 
all things, we ought to look for strength 
and solidity; we ought to make it, in the 
first instance, a sttong military post, a 
naval station, a plave of recruit and re- 
freshment for our fleets and armies. It 
eught to be used not asa new venture 
«pon 8 speculation siready hazardous and 
overloaded, bat to protect and ensure 
those which we have alrendy at stake. 
Wealth, to be sure, was strength toa 
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certain degree, inasmuch as it furnished 
the means of exertion; but to protect the 
existmg sources of the wealth which we 
now enjoy was the first object, to widen 
the chaonel in which it was to flow might 
be a propet and desirable bbject hereafter. 
Strength once established, wealth would 
naturally follow; but if, with a blind and 
mistaken cupidity, we hurried on to it- 
crease the produce of our colonies, with- 
eut previously adding te their security, 
the result might very probably be, to lose 
eveh that of which we are already in pos- 
session. 

If, in looking to the state of tlie colo- 
nies a few yeats ago, and foreseeing the 
dangers to which they are now exposed, 
one had been to form a wish for that 
which should be most essential to their 
preservation, he knew not what tiore he 
could have desired than that which how 
the chance of war had thrown inte their 
hands; an island, such as Trinidad, fertile 
in its soil, with opportunity of naval sta- 
tidn, and so situated in respect to thé 
other colonies, as to afford, under most 
circumstances, the means ef quick suc- 
cour and assistance; ard, above all, not 
so far gone ih the old slave trade system, 
but that a new mode of colonization might 
be tried there with fair probability of suc« 
cess. Had he formed such a wish, and 
had any person less confident in the 
wisdom o rliament than he was, re- 
marked to bim at the time, ‘' You shall 
have what you desire; an island precisely 
such as you describe shall fall into your 
hands ; bat, mark my words, no sooner 
will you be im possession of it, than all 
your fine schemes of wholesome colonisas 
tion will be abandoned; you will turn to 
your commercial dictionary, and there 
finding, under the head West India island, 
the word sugar, and under sugar the word 
slave, you will look no farther ; sugar cul- 
tivation and slave trade will comprise the 
whole of your boasted policy, and Trinidad 
will be cleared and cultivated by labour 
from Africa, like all your other settle- 
ments, and brought, as quickly as pos- 
sible, to the same state of wealth and of 
weakness that belongs to them.” Had 
any than ventured to predict that such 
would be the only use to which an acqui- 
sition like Trinidad would be converted, 
he should have resented the insintuation as 
utterly unfounded. He should have ab- 
jared for parliament, and for the gevern- 
ment of the country, so poor and vulgar 
a notion of policy as that of, under all 
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the changes of moral and political cir- 
‘cumstances, pursuing exactly the same 
system of colonial establishment, without 
reference to what might be required for 
new security under increased danger. 
‘s Government,” he should have said, 
‘will not be blind to the new circum- 
stances of the colonies and of the world. 
They will see that internal strength is 
that which is wanting to their colonial 
system. They will endeavour to procure 
it by laying the basis, in their new co- 
Jony, of a natural population, which is 
alone the great cure for all the evils that 
are suffered, and all that are apprehended 
in that quarter of the world.” This was 
what he should have ventured to under- 
take for on the part of any government 
of this country; and this was what he 
now called upon the House of Commons 
to do their part towards performing, by 
interposing to prevent an immediate alien- 
ation of the lands of Trinidad. 

If he were to be asked by what means 
he thought a natural population could be 
procured, he would answer, first, by not 
introducing an artificial one; by not 
pouring the population of Africa into the 
forests and morasses of Trinidad, to perish 
yearly, and yearly to be supplied by fresh 
importations. This system once adopted, 
it was hopeless to look for any other. 
_ Keep clear of this, and it was possible that 
the foundation of another system might 
be laid. ‘The second means were also ne- 
gative. Do not make large grants or sales 
to great capitalists. Look for your settlers 
among classes of men who willbe induced 
to become residents in the island. Such 
might be to be found among the merito- 
rious soldiers of regiments on West India 
service, among foreign corps, among free 
blacks and creoles in the other islands; 
to all of whom encouragement should be 
held out by grants of land, such as would 
enable them to subsist themselves and 
their families in a state of moderate inde- 
pendence. If it were objected that Euro- 
pean labour was altogether incompetent 
to the climate; he answered, for the cul- 
tivation of the great staple commodities 
of West Indian produce, certainly ; but 
not for raising vegetables ; not for breed- 
ing cattle; modes of agriculture which 
mizht make Trinidad the source of health 
and comfort to the soldiers and sailors of 
Great Britain employed in the defence of 
the West Indies, and, in some measure, to 
the colonies themselves. 

But neither were these all the materials 
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for settling the island. There were, if he 
was not much misinformed, other mate- 
rials peculiar to Trinidad. . There was a 
race of labourers in the habit of resorting. 
annually to that island from the neigh- 
bouring continent, to work for hire in the 
most arduous and fatiguing branches of 
colonial husbandry. ‘They were. called 
Peons; stout, active, inured to the cli- 
mate, and capable (as was supposed) of 
being induced, by proper encouragement, 
to come over in still more considerable 
numbers ; and, no doubt, if proper means 
of subsistence were afforded them, to 
settle themselves and their families in 
Trinidad.: . From this race might be 
created a hardy native militia, fitted, toa 
degree that European constitutions per 
haps hardly ever attain, to endure the 
fatigue and difficulties of West Indian 
warfare. The right hon. gentlemen 
below him (the ministers) had better 
means than he could be supposed to have, 
of knowing how far the description which 
he had been giving of these persons was 
correct; but he had no doubt of it, and 
if true, there was a basis for creole colo-. 
nization, which he should be extremely 
sorry not to have tried to the fullest exe 
tent. The advantages to be derived from 
it, under certain possible circumstances 
in the political state of South America, 
were incalculable; but such asin this 
place it would not be proper to dwell upon 
in detail._-There was,’ besides, another 
race ‘peculiar (he believed) at this mo- 
ment to Trinidad, ‘native Indians, to the 
number (according to the papers upon 
the table) of about one thousand; a 
people whom, if it were from no better 
motive than curiosity, he should be sorry 
not to have carefully preserved, reliquic 
et danaim, the remnant of nations among 
whom the sword, and the spit, and the 
rack, and the mine, had made such hor- 
rible ravages. ‘These whom, by some un- 
accountable oversight, the Spaniards had 
neglected to exterminate, might, and 
would no doubt keep an increasing native 
population. One thousand, to be sure, 
was not a great number; but it was not 
contemptible, as a source of colonial in- 
habitancy: it was as large as the number 
of whites on some of the smaller islands, 
it was one-seventh part of the whole po- 
pulation of Trinidad (exclusive of negro 
slaves) when the island came into our pos- 
session, and it bore a proportion of almost 
one-seventieth part to the whole European 
population of all our islands put together. 
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Add to this, that the numbers of the sexes 
were pretty equal (the females rather the 
more numerous ), and there was little rea- 
son to apprehend that this race might not 
be kept up and extended to a very con- 
siderable degree. . 

Now,: Sir (said Mr. Canning), I do 
not say here is your colony established: 
but I do say, here are means and chances 
- for the establishment of a guiltless, blood- 

less colony, which it would be highly per- 
verse and criminal] to throw away untried, 
from a blind preference to the old method 
of annual importation from Africa, with 
such accumulation of misery, and such 
risk of mischief as must’ attend them. 
Let me not be answered that all expe- 
rience is against me; that there is no in- 
stance of a West India island having been 
cultivated except by negro slaves. I will 
not too hastily believe that there is any 
region in the earth on which Providence 
has laid that heavy interdiction, that it 
shall not suffice to produce its own inha- 
bitancy, that it cannot be fertilized ex- 
cept by the blood of victims from another 
quarter of the globe. I deny the fact, 
that experience is against me. Has the 
_ experiment of a native population ever 
yet been tried, and failed? Never. Try 
it now—=try it before you make its im- 
practicability a plea for, establishing a 
system of guilt and rapine, which, even if 
every other resource should fail, is detes- 
table; and if it has not that excuse, if it 
18 not tried in the last resort, is as wanton 
as it is shocking to humanity. That in 
this way you will not get as large a pro- 
duce of sugar to swell the Custom-house 
entries of the next few years, I grant you. 
But are you to raise a sum of money, or 
to found a colony? ‘Would you lay a 
foundation for the returns of a twelve- 
month, or for the greatness of an age? I 
hope, the latter. Nor, however, will 
Trinidad yield nothing in the mean time. 
Many of the means which I have pointed 
out are applicable to raising colonial pro- 
duce in its common acceptation. But 
Trinidad has yet other facilities which 
make it sufficiently valuable, even if not 
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of them? Is it improbable that the result 
of such a consideration, aided by the 
suggestions of the government of this 
country, should be, to produce a freer in- 
tercourse and a more liberal system of 
commercial regulations ; and in such case 
what advantages might we not expect 
from Trinidad becoming the emporium of 
British and South American commerce ? 
There are yet other advantages which do 
not depend on foreign co-operation. It 
has been matter of constant dispute be- 
tween the colonists and those who have 
in this country contended for limitations 
on the slave trade, whether or not such 
improvements might be made in the co-~ 
lonial agriculture, as would diminish the 


necessity for importations of labourers 


from Africa. The.colonists have said, 
with some justice, that they would be 
willing and desirous that the fact should 
be ascertained; but that they cannot 
afford to hazard a year’s returns in trying 
experiments. Here then is the opportu. 
nity of trying them at the expense, not 
of individuals, but of the public. Who 
knows what skill and machinery might do 
to lessen negro labour? The first conse- 
quences to the other colonies would be 
gradual improvement,. by the silent ope- 
ration of example, without the shock of 
innovation, or the risk of loss; the further. 
and more enlarged consequences would 
be,' a gradual abolition of the slave trade 
produced without any other interference, 
by a gradual diminution of the demand 
for slaves; a diminution, in a stil] greater 
degree, of the great and. dangerous dis- 
proportion of blacks and whites at pre- 
sent in the islands; a saving of British 
capital, and an economy of human life. 
These are not slight advantages, nor 
would Trinidad be ill employed, if turned 
to this account only. But this I do not 
ask you now to decide. I ask you to 

ause, to allow yourselves time for deli- 

eration.:. I ask you only not to decide 
that you will try nothing but slave trade. 
Ifin the end you: must come to that, if 
you are determined to do so, should every 
thing else fail, Africa is always at hand: 


a hogshead of sugar should be produced, | you.can never. be too late in your resort 
nor the hand of a negro employed upon , to the market for her. miserable inhabi- 
it. Look at its situation in respect to the | tants... But you are not justified in re- 
Spanish Main. Is it possible that the sorting to it till you have tried, It do not 
court of Spain, in making such a cession | say all the means I have suggested, but 
to us, should not have considered well , all that. wiser and abler men, thinking 
the policy of its present restrictions on | deeply, and devoting themselves to the 
colonia] commerce, and of the encourage- | subject, can devise ; and if tricd heartily, 
nient to clandestine trade which arises out. , depend upon it such means will not fail. 
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Mr. Canning concluded with saying, 
that he had now only to add, by way of 
explanation of a single paragraph in the 
address which he was about to move, that 
he had been desirous of providing against 
the only practical objection to which he 
could conceive his motion to be liable, by 
excepting from the general prohibition of 
grants or sales of new lands in Trinidad, 
such ts as government might wish to 
be able to make to those inhabitants of 
the colonies, restored by the late treaty 
to the French and Batavian republics, 
who were desirous of remaining under 
British protection. To them he would 
leave it open for government to make 

ts; but tothem under condition of 
not cultivating those grants by negroes 
im from Africa. He went on the 
presumption that they would be allowed, 
under the stipulations of the treaty, to 
bring their negroes with them from their 
present establishments to Trinidad. He 
would only further observe, that the re- 
striction which the address went to pro- 
pose, was only to keep the subject open 
until pariament should have had an op- 
apheant Ag considering it fully, and to 
ensure that the government should lay it 
fully before them. He then moved, 
«¢ ‘That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, humbly to represent to 
his majesty, that, in consideration of the 
great importance of preventing the 
dangers and mischiefs which must arise 
from the excessive increase of the impor- 
tation of negroes from Africa, if such im- 
portation should be permitted, without 
restriction into the island of Trinidad; 
and for the purpose of avoiding any color 
or pretext, by reason of new grants, to 
obstruct hereafter any regulations which, 
to the wisdom of parliament, may, after 
due investigation and deliberation, seem 
expedient; his majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons humbly request his majesty, that he 
will not authorise any grants or sales of 
new lands in the island of Trinidad, with- 
out express condition (under penalty of 
forfeiting and making void such grants or 
sales), that no negro to be thenceforth 
imported from Africa shall be employed 
on the said lands, until opportunity shall 
have been afforded to parliament to make 
such provision as the circumstances of the 
case may be found to require, for the pro- 
hibition, limitation, or regulation, of the 
importation of negroes from Africa into 
the said island :—That hie majesty will be 
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there shall be laid before this House, in 
the next session of parliament, an account 
of any such conditional grants and sales, 
as may have been made in the interval ; 
and of the means which have been em- 
ployed or provided, for enforcing the due 
observation and performance of the said 
condition ;=-And that his majesty will be 
graciously pleased further to direct, that 
there shall be laid before this House, so 
soon as the same can be » such 
plan of regulations as to his majesty's go- 
vernment may appear most adviseable for 
promoting the cultivation or improvement 
of the island of Trinidad; in the manner 
the least likely to interfere with the wish 
expressed by this House for the 

dimiaation, and ultimate termination, of 
the African slave trade, and the most 
conducive to the stability and security of 
the interests of the colonies, and of the 
West Indian commerce of this kingdom.” 

Mr. Sturges seconded the motion. 

Mer. Chanoellor Addengton observed, 
that before he commented on the speech 
of the right hon. geatleman in particular 
parts, he could not forbear saying, that the 
motion now before the House was not 
strictly conformable to the expectation 
which had been formed from his notice ; 
the motion although divested of some 
parts which he expected te find in it, was 
one that be could at this time assent to. 
If he was bound to decide for or against 
the motion, he sheuld negative it, on 
growads aod satisfactory to his own 
mind, and which he trusted would be sa- 
tisfactory to the House, after he had ex- 
plained them : as he was not bound te take 
that course, be should not take it, but he 
should adopt another more congenial to 
bis feelings. The right hon. gentleman 
had observed that there was a tumour 
prevalent (but which, Mr. Addington 
said had never reached him), that there 
was an intention to make grants of land, or 
sales of land, belonging to the crewn in 
the island of Trinidad; and he had ex- 
pressed an apprehension that the oupidity 
of monied men would lead them to take 
advantage of it; and he said that the no- 
tice he had given at an early period was 
connected with this view of the subject. 
Upon that subject, he said, the un- 
cleared land in Trinidad was not within 
his contemplation when he alluded to 
the advantages which (this country might 
derive from grants hereafter to be 
made. What had said by way of 
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te the island of St. Vincent; upon that 
tepic he bad cooly stated, generally, thas 
some means might thence be found to alle- 
viate the pressure arising from the present 
charges om this country, by applying the 
proceeda of the sale of lands mm St. Vin- 
cent’s, apd other islands in which there 
was much uncleared lands by certaia 
grants hereafter to be made, under such 
regulations as, upon a view of the circum- 
stances, might be deemed expedient: but 
the island of Trinidad was not then in his 
contemplation. He had long felta thorough 
conviction, that it was a wise policy to in- 
crease, as much as possible, the White 
and the Creole population. With respect 
to the motion, he was sure hespoke the 
sentiments of several gentlemen in the 
House, when be expsessed a regret that it 
should be made at this time. He knew 
there were some who thought that the 
subject as far as it related to Trinidad, 
might be teken as ao insulated i but 
that was not the way in which he viewed 
the subject; he thought # difficult to 
make a distinetion between this parti- 
cular part, and that of the general policy 
of the trade carried on by means of ne- 
groes in the West Indies, and therefore 
did not see how this question ceuld be 
fairly diecussed without entering upon the 
general question at lasge. And here he 
should observe, in passing, that it was a. 
matter of some surprise to him, thet a 
proposition of this sort should be brought 
forward so recently after the island bad 
come iato the hands of his majesty, al- 
though the general question upon the 
trade to which the proposition referred 
had been allowed to pal for five or six 

ears. The proposition now before the 
House: brought with it no recommenda- 
tion, either to those whe thought that the 
African trade ought to be immediately, or 
to those who thought it should be gra- 
dually abolished ; forit was not essentially 
favourable to either under the present 
state of things in the West Indies. The 
House had declared that the slave trade 
should be abolished by gradual means; 
and if. this proposition ranked under that 
general principle, he should not oppose it; 
that was a proceeding to which he was a 
party, and he adbered to the principle of 
that messore; it was one to which the 
faith of parliament was pledged; but this. 
measure had no tendency towards the 
accomplishment of that object. He did 
not consider the faith of parliament to be 
pledged.as:to the time when the slave 
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trade should be abolished; it was true, 
that parliament had stated a time when 
this weuld take place; but it was to take 
place by certain means, in which means 
the views of parliament were interrupted. 
It was tobe ac lished by certain re- 
gulations of the trade itself, by introduc- 
ing & new system into the Weat Indies: 
and then, upon the supposition thet such 
system would be adopted, parliament had 
voted that the slave trade from the coast. 
should be abolished in 1797; but as the 
system by which that abolition wes to be. 
accomplished wag not introduced, the 
effect was net produced ;. and therefore, ia 
reality, parliament had set forfeited its 
pledge to the public. He did net see that 
the present motion had a tendency to 
further this object; for it did not follow 
that the slave trade would be sbolished, 
or even lessened, by confining a vote to: 
the islend of Trinidad. Am attempt to. 
t negroes from being imported 

tom the coast of Africa into Trinidad, 
would be only to insure the carrying en 
of the trade m osher quarters. What he 
meast wes thia: that there would bea 
considerably increased demand for the 
produce ef the West Indies. The pro- 
ductive powers ef St. Domingo had Eng 
been in abeyance. The demand of the 
continent would now be more than the 
ae powers of supply of the West. 
dies could furnish. That must of ne-. 
cessity produce fresh cultivation. During 
the last eight or nine years, every thing 
in the way of trade, in this respect, was 
carried on by British capital and British 
enterprise, almost exclusively; and the 
effect of this on our commerce, and also: 
on our maritime strength, was highly fe-. 
vourable to us. British capital and Beitish. 
enterprise were so great, that they would: 
extend to all the islands belonging to. 
foreign governments, as well as to our 
own. It was said by the right hon. gen-. 
tleman that the carers were glutted with: 
sugars, &c. But it was to be considered, 
that France and Holland had long been. 
waiting in hopes of receiving supplies from. 
their own islands. They would want more 
than they could have from that source. 
In that state of things, what was the con- 
dition of our merchants? They had been 
looking with impatience for an opportu- 
nity of carrying their supplies to the con- 
tinent: there had not been a channel for 
our West Indian produce a great while by 
way of Hamburgh ; but it did not follow 
that the demand for this produce would. 
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cease now: on the contrary, that demand 
would increase, and then our warehouses 
would find a vent; so that the glut ap- 


‘prehended would be done away. Then, 


he would ask the House, if it was true 
that, in the present state of the world, an 
increased supply of all markets with West 
India produce was to be produced only 
by British capital and enterprise, whether 
it would be wise to adopt this motion now 
or whether it was likely to contribute to 
the gradual abolition of the stave trade, 
to enter into this premature check upon the 
cultivation of Trinidad? With a view to 
the gradual abolition of the slave trade, 
the only view in which he could support 
it, this measure would actually do no- 
thing. He objected to the application of 
any principle for the gradual abolition 
of the African slave trade, that did not 
apply itself to the wholeof the West India 
islands. The right hon. gentleman wished 
that means should be adopted for the in- 
crease of the population of whites and 
creoles in the West Indies. Was it. pos- 
sible to accomplish this object by the pre- 
sent proposition? Would there not be 
great difficulties in making arrangements 
for those who had been fixed agreat while 
at Trinidad, and those who might recently 
have arrived there? Besides, negroes 
might be brought to Trinidad from Bar- 
badoes, St. Vincent, Montserrat, or other 
places; and it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish between them and those who 
might have been on the island previous to 
their importation. But there was another 
objection to the proposition ; the effect of 
it would be to call for negroes from the 
different West India islands to Trinidad ; 
because, without their assistance, it would 
be impossible to carry on the necessary 
trade there; and it would create a chasm 
in those islands, which could not be sup- 
plied but by means of fresh importations 
from Africa; therefore, the discourage- 
ment of importations to Trinidad alone 
would not answer the purpuse in view; 
for, unless we could discourage importa- 
tion into all the islands, it was useless to 
prohibititin one. What security was there 
that the chasm which would be created 
by bringing negroes from other islands 
into Trinidad, would not be supplied by 
fresh importations into such islands. It 
might be asked, whether, according to 
the view which he entertained of this 
subject, he should wish to promote an im-. 
portation of negroes into Trinidad? He 
hoped he had answered that question 
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already; he could only say, that neither 
in Trinidad, nor any other island ought 
there to be an unlimited importation of 
negroes. He might be asked, what res- 
trictions he had in view? to which he 
would answer, not such as wére applicable 
to Trinidad alone, but that the true policy 
of this country extended to a considera- 
tion of alltheislands. He entertained a 
hope, that the subject of the slave trade 
would be taken up in the course of the 
next session, and considered deliberately 
upon the principle of a gradual abolition 
of that traffic; but this he wished to be 
preceded by an inquiry instituted by that 
House. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that Trinidad, for the purpose of 
keeping it in a state of cultivation, would 
require an dos aa of 250,000 negroes. 
Now, according to the best information 
received by his majesty’s government, 
such an importation would by no means 
be the effect of countenancing the princi- 
ple against which the right oti. gentle- 
man had spoken. With half the number 
of hands, the cultivated produce of that 
island was double that of any other; in 
Trinidad, the labour of forty negroes was 
more than equal to that of 100 inany other 
island, except Jamaica. The description 
which he had received of the uliar 
advantages of the island of Trinidad had 
rendered the matter particularly interest- 
ing ; 80 much so, that his majesty’s go- 
vernment had determined, some time 
since to send out a commission for the 
purpose of making a minute survey. This 
task had devolved on men of great talents 
and enlightened minds; and whose opi- 
nion, after they had enriched their minds 
with the-information which they now 
looked for would be extremely valuable. 
They were to make their report upon.the. 
subject, and by that report his majesty’s 
government would be considerably guid- 
ed. No grants had been made up to the 
period when the last accounts were laid 
before the House. Positive orders had 
been sent by government, that no new 
grants or.sales of land in Trinidad should 
take place without further authority... He 
hoped that every public encouragement 
would be given to the population of 
the whites and creoles; and he could 
add, that it was the determination of 
ministers to advise his majesty not 
to make any grants of land, except for: 
the purpose of providing the means to 
which he had alluded, until after the re- 


port of the commissioners. He could not. 
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be expected to pledge himself to lay be- 
fore the House any plan upon this sub- 
ject as arising out of the report of the 
commissioners; but he pledged himself, 
either to lay before the House his ideas 
upon the subject, or, what he should like 
souch better, to concur with some other 
erson in bringing the subject before the 
ouse. In the hope, that none of the 
evils which the right hon. gentleman ap- 
rehended would arise from a short delay 
he should conclude with moving the pre- 
vious question. 
Mr. Canning said:—If, Sir, the right 


hon. gentleman had contented himeelf 


with making only the latter half of his 
speech, I should cheerfully have consented 
to withdraw my motion; because, in the 
pledges and assurances of the intentions 
of himself and his colleagues, he has not 
only given me all that my motion asks, 
but more. I understand from him, not 
only that no grants or- sales of land shall 
be made in Trinidad (except such as the 
address, which [ had tlie honour to pro- 
pose to you itself excepted), until parlia- 


ment shall have had an opportunity of 


considering the subject, but that there is 
a fixed aad serious determination on the 
part of the executive government, to re- 
vise and discuss fully, with the view toa 
final settlement, the whole of that great 
moral and political question, which has 
for twelve years been discussed in this 
House to so little purpose. With the 
hopes that are now held out to me of this 
attention being speedily given to the sub- 
ject, and having the solemn word of the 
right hon. gentleman that the object of 
my motion shall be answered, I am not 
desirous of pressing it to a division. For 
the same reason I will not make any of 
those comments on the first part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech, which I 
think it deserves. I will only observe, 
that if my motion has had the effect of 
producing the public declarations and 
pledges which we have just heard from 
the right hon. gentleman, I conceive it to 
have been highly beneficial. I cannot 
think it so ill-judged or ill-timed as he has 
endeavoured to represent it. And the 
right hon. gentleman must excuse me for 
saying, that it is in consequence of some 
insinuations and misrepresentations in that 
speech that I feel it necessary to persist 
in desiring that the address may be re- 
corded on the Journals. 

General Gascoyne contended, that it 
was necessary, for the support of our 
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West India colonies, that the slave trade 
should be increased instead of being abo- 
lished. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that he was 
satisfied with the personal declaration of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, believing 
that he was sincere, and anxious to act 
up to his professions. Nevertheless, he 
could not be very sanguine when he con- 
sidered what had formerly taken place in 
the House, or even remembered the con- 
duct of the right hon. gentleman himself. 
The fairest prospects had been held out, 
and they had ended in nothing. The evil 
existed now in a greater degree than ever, 
and daily gained ground. He thought 
that some steps ought to be instantly 
taken to prevent the increased importation 
of negroes into the islands. The effect 
of threatening to abridge the traffic neces- 
sarily quickened it. The British importa- 
tion of slaves had been much greater 


during the last three years, than at any 


former period. The insinuation thrown 
out, that he had seen with unconcern the 
immense trade in slaves to the conquered 
islands, was void of all foundation. He had 
bewailed the circumstance with the utmost 
bitterness. He was opinion that our go- 
vernment ought immediately to enter into 
a negotiation with foreign powers for the 
abolition of the slave trade. He should 
bring the subject before the House during 
the present session. 

The previous question was then put 
and carried. 


Debate in the Commons on the Clergy 
Residence Bill.] May 31. The order of 
the day being read for the House to go 
into the consideration of the report of the 
Clergy Residence bill, sir W. Scott moved 
the recommitment. 

Mr. Simeon opposed the principle of 
the bill. Its grand scope and operation 
went, not merely to abrogate the salutary 
statute of Henry 8th, but, on the ruins of 
that act, to erect a new code of ecclesias- 
tical law, of the most dangerous nature, 
inasmuch as it went to place an uncon- 
stitutional power in the hands of the 
bishops. The power proposed to be vested 
in the bishop of the diocese, of granting a 
dispensation from residence, had atendency 
to place all the clergy under the control 
of the prelacy, and thereby virtually to 
render them the instruments of the crown. 
Whatever practical good could possibly 
result from the dispensation of residence 
was to be obtained by the existing cano- 
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nical law, without any appeal to the bishop, | House should not take a partial glance, 
which only rendered the inferior orders of | but open its eyes to both sides of the 
the clergy dependent upon the diocesan. | question. One case, and but one, among 
The diference in the value of money inj all the instances which had occurred, 
the reign of Henry 8th and at the present | carried with it the appearance of hard- 
period, might render an alteration of the | ship, and that was the case of the rector 
penalties enacted for non-residence neces- | of Bow church; but this he could not 
sary; but surely this could not constitute | help considering, with all deference to the 
a reason why the Jaw itself should be | judgment of the eminent person who 
abrogated. ‘The difference in the value | tried the cause, as a misapprehension of 
of money rather made in favour of the | the law. He begged he might not be 
continuance of the bill, as the penalty, in ' misconstrued, as putting his judgment 
its operation, was so much the lighter, in | against that of the noble lord who pre- 
proportion as the value of. money had | sided on that occasion; a more intelligent, 
decreased. The original aim of the statute | upright, and enlightened mind never 
vas, to get rid of the corruption intro-;| graced the bench. But still he was of 
duced by the lavish accumulation of plu- | opinion, that had the question been argued 
ralities granted by the pope. In those in the House of Lords, where it would 
days, it was no uncommon thing for one | have undergone more minute and laboured 
‘clergyman to hold fifteen or sixteen dif- , discussion, a different verdict would have 
ferent livings; nine livings were reckoned , been returned. The law provided penal- 
a mere trifle. The non-resident acts were ‘ties against wilful, but not unavordable 
iherefore passed, as a corrective against neglect of residence; and surely, where 
the evil of pluralitics. And in this view, the parsonage-house was proved to be 
in order that the evil might be more’ unfit for residence, the clergy could not 
strenuously combated, the bishop himself be deemed, in law and equity, obnoxious 
was liable to be suspended from his func- | to the penalties of non-residence. In 
tion, if he did not strictly enforce resi- | Watson’s Reports, it was expressly laid 
dence in his diocese; the canon law, | down, that in such case the clergyman 
therefore, as it at von stood, was com- | would be indemnified from any penalty. 
petent to every salutary purpose; and he ; He could never give his assent to a ming- 
saw no reason why it should be taken out | ling of the sacerdotal and secular charac- 
of the hands of the law, and placed in; ter. Nothing could tend more effectually 
those of the hierarchy. The House, if to degrade the ministerial function. At 
they agreed to the power of dispensation, | the same time, he wished to be understood 
would be legislating in the dark; and, by | as not combating the limited right of farm- 
the passing of such an act, would give to | ing, as far as was necessary to the support 
the bishops a new and excessive political and comfort of the clergyman’s household. 
influence, which, in its operations, might | But he saw no reason why any new law 
materially endanger the government of should pass on this head, as the existing 
the country. Great stress had been laid ' laws made ample provision for the cultiva- 
on the number of informations preferred ; tion of the parsonage glebe, with the li- 
against different clergymen within the | berty of taking more land into cultivation, 
Jast twelvemonth; and much declamation | if the necessities of the clergyman’s house- 
thrown away on the character and con- | hold required it. But, beyond this, he 
duct of a certain person, who had recently { could not agree to the doctrine of a cler- 
started as a kind of reformer against the | gyman meddling with secular pursuits. 
neglect and remissness of the clergy. | By his ordination vow, he was expressly re- 
He was ready to admit the fact ; but what | stircted from engaging in mundane occupa- 
did it prove ?— That the evil itself was | tions, in order that he might the more assi- 
prodigiously great and frequent, and that | duously devote himself to the duties of his 
proportionably great and strong must be | calling. What more could any man de- 
the remedy. Numerous as were the in-|sire? Did they wish to see the clergy 
stances of informations latcly laid by that | transformed into farmers; the parsonage 
person, he had not heard of a single one | house into a magazine; and corn, turmps, 
in which the penalty had been made the | and potatoes, retailed by the minister of 
instrument of oppression: on the con- | the parish, instead of the pure and whole- 
trary, it was to be regarded merely as the | some milk of the gospel? Was there a 
enforcer of the existing law. If, then, | man in that House, who would wish to se- 
penalties were found to be necessary, the | cularise the clergy to such an extent as 
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that? He wished the question, therefore, 
to stand on its true and proper basis, that 
of residence. As the House had proved 
itself jealous of its rights, and had recently 
come to a determination, that no clergy- 
man could hold a seat in that House, and 
supcrintend the concerns and _ interests 
of the inferior orders of the clergy, he 
thought it incumbent upon them to be 
careful that they did not put the inferior 
clergy too much in the power of the bi- 
shops, and subject them to a degrading 
influence. Jt was one thing to have the 
liberty of doing a thing as a matter of 
right, and another to have the permission 
as a matter of courtesy. The existing 
Jaws of the country, were fully competent 
to the correction of abuses. Why could 
not the enforcement of those laws be left 
to a jury, without throwing additional in- 
fluence into the hands of the bishops, by 
giving them the option of dispensation ? 
With such a law as this betore his eyes, 
no man would educate his son for the 
church. He wished to see the church 
firmly established upon the true basis of 
its original principles; and, therefore, he 
deplored the fate of those clergy who had 
to contend with all thuse sensations which 
enlightened minds must feel from their 
humiliated and impoverished state. His 
heart was rent whenever he reflected on 
the assertions of the learned civilian (sir 
W. or that out of 11,000 benefices, 
no less than 5,000 produced not more 
than 50/. a-year. As often, then, as he 
adverted to this afflicting consideration, it 
was not the non-residence of the clergy 
that penetrated his mind, but the neglect 
that these deserving persons suffered, and 
the effect which that must have on socicty. 
In his opinion, government should apply 
40,000/. or 50,0U0/. yearly in aid of queen 
Anne's bounty, to be divided antong these 
deserving but neglected people. Fle was 
not sure of success in the vupposition he 
had given to the bill; but he should be 
consoled with the reflection, that he had 
performed kis conscientious duty to the 
utmost of his ability. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that the 
attention of the House was not so much 
called to compel the residence of the 
clergy, as to prevent them from being 
persecuted by informers. Numerous dis- 
cussions had taken place, as to the best 
method of doing this; and the House at 
Jength agreed to suspend the existing law, 
until a system could be formed for eftec- 
dually regulating those proceedings which 
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had become a ground of complaint, anid 
had been made an instrument of oppres- 
sion. To effectuate this purpose, his rig!.: 
hon. friend had framed a bill. The measur:: 
had been called for by the House ; and th: 
question was, whether the House woul.! 
not now entertain it? He apprehendec, 
that, nothing short of a radical objection to 
the whole of the principle of the measure 
could be an adequate inducement for vot- 
ing against the motion. He knew it to 
be matter of regret with his right hon. ani! 
learned friend who brought forward this 
measure, that he had not yet had an o;- 
portunity of bringing forward a measure 
for the improvement of the condition o* 
the inferior clergy. As to any pecuniary 
grants that could be made to them, he be- 
lieved there never was any thing applie«t 
by parliament more worthily than tha: 
would be. Taking the clergy as a body 
their conduct was such as called for the 
esteem of the country. ‘This was amattcr 
of great importance to the society in whic.1 
we lived ; and when this object was gaine«, 
we should then have gained a lasting s¢- 
curity for our general happiness; bu: 
without that, he was convinced it woui.i 
be impossible for our prosperity to bs 
lasting. He felt this opinion so forcibly. 
that Fe would say, great as our wealt 
was at the present hour, great as ovr 
prosperity was as a nation, splendid as 
our military and naval glory had been, 
much as distinguished men had spreat 
our fame, yet, unless we had a clergy po-- 
sessed of competence, and superior to 
pecuniary wants and the inconvenicn- 
cies of indigence, the whole of our suc- 
cesses and triumphs would, in time, Ly 
trodden under foot, and it would be i. 
vain for us to look for a long period vw. 
happiness. He approved of the bill as 
far as it went. He wished the provisic:;, 
with regard to the clergy, extended fii 
ther than this bill professed to go. Future 
provisions might embrace consideratia: « 
of increasing places of public worship, in 
well as increasing the salaries of some u+ 
the ministers of that worship. He hop. a 
the House would go into the committe: , 
and see what could be done with the bi. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he could wet 
vote for going into the committce. 
He thought that some further provisic. 
should be made for the clergy. This, 
however, formed no part of the bill; and 
he could not consent to take from jurics 
what had been in their hands for so lon, 
@ period, and give the power which they 
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exercised wholly to the bishops. The 
present measure was not an amendment 
of the statute of Henry 8th, but a com- 
plete repeal of it. He well knew that 
many of the bishops were pious and ex- 
cellent men; but it was not merely to the 
present, but to future bishops, that this 
power was to be given; and to no set of 
them would he consent to give the power 
which was conferred upon them by the 
present bill. Why were not twelve jury- 
men as good judges whether an action 
ought to be maintained against a clergy- 
man or not? Another ground of com- 
plaint against the statute of Henry 8th, 
was, that the penalty was not equal, it 
being the same upon clergymen possessing 
livings of 3,000/. and those of 1000. a year. 
To this a remedy might be applied; but 
if the bishop was to give a licence for 
non-residence, there was an end of the 
action. If these objects were to be re- 
medied, why not bring in a bill to amend 
that act? He would admit that ordina- 
tion, and various other ecclesiastical func- 
tions, ought to be placed under the con- 
trol of the bishops; but did it follow, that 
the residence of the clergy should also be 
under their control? Who paid the 
clergy? The laity. If the bishop was 
to have the control over residence, it 
amounted to this, that the bishop was to 
decide whether a parish which paid 5000. 
a-year to a minister was to have one 
or not. He believed the bill was very 
unpopular amongst the clergy; (the 
would rather the statute of Henry 8t 
should be amended, than be compelled to 
go to a bishop for a licence fur non-resi- 
dence. 

The Master of the Rolls said, that no 
law could be 80 badly executed as that 
which was in the hands of common in- 
formers, ‘The object was to take from 
them that discretion which they had 
abused, and to place it in the hands of 
those to whom it properly belonged, the 
venerable prelates. It was said, that the 
statutes had existed for two centuries and 
ahalf. Hewes as little disposed as an 
man to place untried theory, in competi- 
tion with laws and customs of which 
they had experienced the benefit; but 
although the statute of Henry 8th had 
existed so long, they had not had above 
ten years experience of its effects; and 
when enforced it had only been so through 
the will and nloasure of a common in- 
former. Hecould have no objection to sub- 
suuitute something instead of it ; but was it 
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not worth while, after witnessing its conse. 
quences, to try whether they could. not 
go on without it? Evensupposing that 
suing for penalties in a court of law, to 
enforce residence was an efficacious mode, 
yet it certainly was degrading. The ob- 
ject of the bill was to try whether the 
discipline of the church could be carried 
on by means of the constitution of the 
church. IE it failed, they had it in their 
power to go back to the statute of Henry 
8th. 

The Aiforney General wished the bill 
to go into a committee, that the clauses 
might be altered. If it came out of the 
committee in the same form as it went 
into it, he certainly should oppose it. It 
had been said, that many cases of great 
hardship had arisen in consequence of the 
power given to the common informer by 
the statute of Henry Sth, but he believed 
there was more clamour made upon thig 
subject than the occasion warranted. It 
had been said, that the act of Henry 8th, 
even if enforced, would only compel the 
clergyman to reside upon his living; that 
it would not compel him to a faithful per- 
formance of the duties of his function ; 
but this was only saying that the act did 
not do that which it never professed to do. 
The act professed to enforce residence, 
andno more. But gentlemen argued as 
if the act of Henry 8th took away the 
superintending power of the bishops over 
the residence and conduct of the clergy; 
it did no such thing. It would not be 
denied, that, the bishops had now by law 
the power of enforcing the residence of 
the clergy upon their livings; but it 
might be urged that the means by which 
the bishop could enforce residence were 
troublesome and expensive, and therefore 
could not be had recourse to. It was also 
to be observed, that the means of com- 
pelling residence under the act of Henry 
8th was expensive to the common in- 
former because there were no costs. 

Mr. Windham said, that the object of 
this bill was partly to regulate the statute 
of Henry 8th by certain provisions. Now, 
he should have liked it better if it had 
tended to repeal that statute. Discretion 
was inseparable from all law. Now the 
discretion here was given to the bishops, 
and it was to operate on the inferior 
clergy: this was a discretion the least to 
be objected to, since it was in the nature 
of the discretion of a parent over his 
child. He therefore thought the discre- 
tion properly directed ; and that thechureh 
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should have the means of regulating its 
own concerns within itself. This had 
been the practice of ancient times, and 
was still the practice of other countries. 
He was a friend to the measure, because 
it tended to keep the discipline of the 
church within the church, and lodged 
discretion where it was right to lodge 
discretion. As tothe point of enforcing 
the residence of the clergy, the ques- 
tion was, how far it was wise to do things 
by halves? It was admitted, that the 
statute of Henry 8th if enforced in full 
rigour, could only enforce the residence 
of the clergy ; and therefore he would say, 
the provisions of that statute were worth 
but little ; it reminded him of the power 
of the groom, who could lead the horse 
to the water, but could not make him 
drink when hecame there, So here, by the 
statute of Henry 8th we would compel the 
clergy to come to their parishes, but could 


not compel them to perform thefunctions of ' 


theirorder : so that, by this statute, we had 
the disgrace of a restriction without any 
certainty of benefit. 

The House then went ito the commit- 
tee,in which the bill underwent a variety of 
alterations. 


June 9. Sir W. Scott, after lament- 
ing the slow progress of his bill, said he 
had given it Fis best attention, and was 
anxious to learn the opinions of others. 
The bill was now much superior to the 
one formed according to his own crude 
couceptions. However, he should not 
press the bill farther this session in the 
hope that it would be revived at an early 
period of the next. 


Debate in the Commons on the Nationat 
Debt Reduction Bill.|) April 14. The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the acts relative to the Reducs. 
tion of the National Debt, 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that he 
should at present do little more than move 
the four Resolutions which he held in his 
hand. He could not, however, forbear 
saying afew words respecting the prin- 
ciples on which they were founded. No 
man could feel more than he did the im- 
portance of the obligation we were under 
to preserve inviolate the system for the 
redemption of the national debt which was 
adopted in 1786. Of all the measures 
that were ever adopted by parliament, 
mo one was more entitled to the admira- 


tion of the present age, or the gratitude 
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of posterity. The leading features of the 
measure he had to submit was that of a 
consolidation of the public debt, and of 
the means to be adopted for the purpose 
of its reduction. It was impossible to 
look at the interest of the capital of out 
debt, without feeling a desire to discharge 
it, with the least possible pressure upon 
the public. It was impossible to look at 
the amount of the capital of that debt, 
without feeling the utmost anxiety, and 
an earnest desire to accelerate the period 
of its extinction. The amount of the 
taxes annually to be raised and permanent, 
was now about 30,000,000/. The capital 
of our debt 488,000,000/. The committee 
would recollect that two measures were 
adopted for the purpose of reducing our 
debt; the one in 1786, the other in 1792. 
The first was for the purpose of reducing 
the debt by the operation of a fund of one 
million at compound interest, to a given 
time, when the amount of it should be 
four millions. The other was for pro- 
viding for the discharge of one per cent 
of every sum thereafter to be borrowed 
and added to the capital. By the first, it 
was provided, that at a given period, when 
the amount of the funds in the hands of 
the commissioners should be 4,000,0002. 
the interest of that 4,000,000/. should be 
at the disposal of parliament, and the 
plan of the former accumulation should 
cease. His proposition was, to prevent 
that pause in the operation taking place, 
and to go on with that fund, together 
with the interest to attach to it, with all 
the advantages and power of compound 
interest. With respect to the measure of 
1792, the operation of that fund also for 
the discharge of one per cent of the 
whole sum borrowed since that period, he 
ptoposed to carry on with the other fund, 
for the purpose of the extinction of the 
whole debt. By the operation of these 
two funds, the probability was, that the 
whole debt would be paid off in 43 years - 
and two months. That of itself would 
induce the committee to receive the plan 
with readiness, and examine it with 
alacrity. But this was not all: for the 
plan obviated the necessitv which would 
otherwise arise, of providing 900,000/. 
taxes immediately, to provide for the 
Operation of the one per cent fund of 
1792, and also leave a sum little short of 
1,500,000/. the difference of the interest 
when the 5 and the 4 per cents should be 
paid off, a measure which he believed 
likely. to take place at no very remote 
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period. He should now read his Reso- 
lutions. ‘They were as follow: 

1. * That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that the amount of the annual 
sums applicable, under the acts of the 
6th and 32nd of his majesty, to the Re- 
duction of the national debt, as the said 
sums stood on the Ist of February 1802, 
if consolidated into one sinking fund, with 
the additional sum of 200,000/. per 
annum, and continually applied at com- 
pound interest, but without the addition 
of any sums arising from annuities 
which may expire, or from savings of 
interest on annuities which may 
be reduced, would redeem the whole 
of the existing capital of the national 
debt, including the capital to arise from 
the loan of the present year, within forty- 
five years from the present time, and in a 
shorter period than the whole of the said 
capital would be redeemed by the separate 
application of the said annual sums re- 
spectively, together with the additional 
sum of 200,000/. per aonum, as well as 
of one per cent on the capital to be pro- 
vided for in the present year, and of any 
other sums which would, by virtue of the 
suid acts, become applicable to the dis- 
charge of such capital. 

2. ‘ That the additional sum of 
200,000/. per annum be granted to his 
majesty, from and after the 5th of 
January 1803, to be vested in the com. 
missioners appointed under the said act 
of the 26th of his majesty. 

3. “ That it is expedient to provide 
that the amount of the annual sums ap- 
plicable under the acts.of the 26th and 
32nd of his majesty, to the reduction of 
the national debt, as the said sums stood 
on the first of February 1802, should be 
consolidated into one sinking fund, with 
the additional sum of 200,000. per 
annum, and be continually applied at 
compound interest to the redemption of 
the whole of the existing capital of the 
national debt, including the capital to 
arise from the loan of the present year. 

4. That any sum which may arise 
from annuities which may expire, or from 
savings of interest on annuities which may 
be reduced, shall be applicable to the 
public service, in such manner as parlia- 
ment shall direct.” 


May 17. The House having again re- 
solved itself into a committee on the acts 
relating fo the Reduction of the National 
Debt, the first Resolution was read, 
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Mr. Boyd said, that, by the mode now 
proposed, an advantage would be gained 
over the old sinking fund of 115,000,000/. 

Mr. Prtt said, that upon the best con- 
sideration he could give the subject, he 
was inclined to think it would be nearer 
150,000,000/. . 

Mr. Zierney said, it appeared to him, 
that if the country were soon placed in a 
state of war, difficulties would arise; 
bnt that if we continued in a state 
of peace for forty-five years, the plan 
proposed would be productive of much 
greater advantages than the former plan. 
He wished that caiculations might be 
made with different views of the subject, 
in order that they might be sure they 
were accurate. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington contended, 
that though the plan would not be pro- 
ductive of immediate advantages, yet that 
the effect would be within a given time to 
promote the liquidation, and ultimately 
to produce the extinction of the national 
debt. 

Mr. Pit said, that the effect of the 
plan would be to improve and invigorate 
the sinking fand, and enable the country 
more effectually to support any struggle 
in which she might hereafter be engaged. 
The annual saving of 900,000/. must form 
a powerful resource against the exigen- 
cies of any future war. There certainly 
would be a period in which the debt 
would be less rapidly discharged, than 
by the old aero ; the progress in the 
beginning would be slow. The question 
then was, the time when the quantity of 
stock to be bought up, according to the 
present plan, would be greater than by 
the old sinking fund? From the best 
calculation he was {able to make, that 
effect would begin to operate in about 
fourteen or fifteen years: 15 or 16 mil- 
lions would then be in the hands of the 
cominissioners, and be applicable to the 
public service in case of a new war. 

The several Resolutions were agreed 
to, and a bill ordered to be brought in 
thereupon. 


June 3. The House having resolved 
itself into a committee on the bill, 

Mr. Bankes, after bestowing the hignest 
praise on the establishment of the sinking 
fund, which he considered the greatest 
among all the proofs of high talents 
which Mr. Pitt had given, begged to make 
a few observations on the present plan, 
and particularly on the calculations of 
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the comparative effect of the old and 
the new system. Some confusion had 
arisen with respect to the term ‘ con- 
solidation.” The consolidation was, in 
fact, a thing of no advantage in itself, 
unless advantage was annexed to it by 
applying the sinking funds in a different 
way. The advantage of the present 
measure consisted in one thing only, 
and that was, the saving of one per cent 
which should have been raised on the 
loan for the present year, and on the 
capital borrowed on the income tax. 
Possibly hereafter this might be con- 
sidered as a great disadvantage, as by it 
the public was placed more remote from 
the period when relief was to be afforded 
by the old system. All the advantages 
proposed by the new system, might, in 
fact, be coupled with the old, by which 
we should be manifestly in a better situa- 
tion for a considerable time. In that 
case, there would have heen an additional 
sum of near 900,000/. to operate in con- 
jonction with the former sinking funds, 
ill the old sinking fund of 1786 should 
have attained its maximum in 1808S. 
The saving of the one per cent on the 
loan of the present year operated as a 
bonus on the measure; but he had greut | 
doubts whether it did not take from the 
general advantage of the reduction of 
the public debt. By taking all the stock 
at par, no advantage could be had under 
the consolidation for 38 years; and taking 
the 3 per cents and 34 per cents at par, 
and the 4 per cents at 75, no advantage 
could be expected within 28 years. The 
old sinking fund would attain its maximum 
in 1808, and the new sinking funds, under 
the act of 1793, would reach an equality 
with itin 1825. There was no doubt that 
after reaching the equality the advantages 
would rapidly increase; but till then the 
public would suffer materially, as well by 
the privation of the benefits to be derived 
from the supply, after the sinking funds 
should have obtained their maximum, as 
by the interruption of the debt, and the 
suspicion which:monied men might con- 
ceive of a departure from the established 
system of redemption; a suspicion which 
would render the measure destructive of 
public credit, The calculations on which 
the present measure was founded sup- 
posed, that taking the 3 per cents at 85, 
the new and the old debt would be re- 
deemed in 43 years. By the letter of the 
acts, the debts would be redeemed in 45 
years, and there was reason to suspect 
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that these calculations so much relied on 
had over-rated it in taking the 3 per 
cents at §5; for in the circumstances of 
Europe there was little reason to hope 
that stocks would hold their present price 
for so many years. Jn six years the 
system established by Mr. Pitt would 
afford a sum applicable to the public ser- 
vice of the country, or to the reduction of 
taxes; a reflection of the most consola- 
tory nature. If the advantages of the 
present system were coupled with the 
former, without any drawback, then in- 
deed the measure would be beneficial ; 
and a power and force would be given to 
the machine which would render its ope- 
ration rapid and irresistible. Having 
thought the institution of the sinking 
fund of 1786 highly advantageous, and 
that of 1793 equally so; having thought 
that there was nothing on which the 
high character and fair fame of Mr. Pitt 
rested with so much stability, he could 
not consent to a deviation from them for 
a momentary advantage, which was to be 
attended with long and great privations. 
Conceiving all the advantage that would 
be derived from the measure to be nothing 
more than the saving of one per cent on 
the capital of the loan of the year, the 
saving by the reduction of interest, and 
the conversion of higher stock into stock 
bearing a lower interest, he could not 
persuade himself that the privations 
which it brought on the public would be 
compensated by the benefits which would 
result from it. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
his hon. friend had observed that the whole 
of the advantage of the present measure 
arose from the relief which it would afford 
to the public, by saving the imposition of 
taxcs in the present year, to the amountof 
900,000. He did not think his hon. 
friend had examined the plan with his 
usual accuracy. What was the effect of 
the plan, as appeared from the papers laid 
before the House? That in a year when 
taxes to a Jarger amount than were ever be- 
fore imposed in any one session there 
was a disposition on the part of the exe- 
cutive government to recommend a mea- 
sure, the effect of which was, to avoid an 
immediate burthen upon the people to 
the amount of near 900,000/. and yet, at 
the same time, very much to accelerate 
the reduction of the national debt; and 
to leave parliament at liberty, in the 
year 1808, to apply 512,000/. the amount 
of the short annuities that wouid then 
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fall in. It was also stated, that an addi- 
tional consequence of that plan would be 
to leave at the disposal of parliament, in 
the eventof paying off the 5 per cents, 
1,500,000/. for the reduction of the pub- 
lic debt, or to relieve the people from 
taxes to that amount. Upon this point 
particular stress had been laid ; and. if at 
this period it should be the disposition of 

arliament to relieve the people from the 
barthen of taxes, they might apply the 
512,000k. short annuities, and _ the 
1,500,000/.; there would then be a relief 
to the people of 3,000,000/. and the relief 
ef 900,000/. was, besides, immediate. It 
was not for him to presume how parlia- 
ment would act in the year 1808; but 
such would be the state of things when 
the five and four per cents were paid off. 
Such were the recommendations of the 
measure, but was that the whole? His 
hon. friend had said, thatthe term ‘* con- 
solidation ” was a term of deception in 
this case, which was certainly not so. 
The difference between the present plan 
and that of the sinking fund established 
in 1786 was this, that, in 1808, when a 
discretion was to be afforded to parliament 
of disposing of what was in the hands of 
the commissioners for the relief of the 
people in taking off taxes, it was pro- 
posed, instead of arresting the progress 
of this fund, that it should go ou until, by 
the productive powers of compound in- 
terest, in conjunction with the other fund, 
it had worked the discharge of the whole 
debt ; instead of resting at .1S08, it was 
to continue its operation until the whole 
debt was discharged. What was the sys- 
tem of 1792? By that measure it was 
provided, that one per cent should be 
raised on every loan that should there- 
after be made, in proportion to the sum 
borrowed, and which was to operate till 
the debt which it was calculated to redeem 
should be discharged, and the surplus to 
be at the disposal of parliament. The 
alteration now proposed was, that instead 
ef this being at the disposal of parliament, 
it should be added to the sinking fund, 
and that both should go on until the whole 
debt was redcemed. It appeared under 
the old plan, supposing the 3 per cents at 
par, and the 4 and 5. paid off, that the 
old debt would be extinguished in forty- 
four years and four months from Tebruary 
last. Supposing the 3 per cents at 75, the 
whole debt would be paid off in 32 years 
and 10 months: that under the operation 
of the system of 1792, the debts incurred 
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since that time would be discharged, sup- 
posing the S per cents at par, In 45 years 
and 7 months. Supposing the 3 per cents 
at 75, the whole of the new debt would be 
discharged in 35 years and three months. 
By the consolidated system now proposed, 
the whole of that debt would be ex- 
tinguished in 31 years, that was to say, in 
four years less time than by the plan of 
1792, and in three years less than the 
operation of the plan of 1786 would effec- 
tuate its purpose. Supposing the 3 per 
cents at 75, the effect of this consolidated 
plan would be, to extinguish the whole of 
the existing debt in 33 years and seven 
months ; that was to say, the debt exist- 
ing previous to the plan of 1786. The 
period allowed by the act of 1792 for ex- 
tinguishing the debt since, was 45 years ; 
and, if gentlemen would look at the pa- 
pers, they would find that the effect of 
the consolidated plan would be, suppos- 
ing the 3 per cents at par, not only to 
extinguish near 498 millions, but also to 
provide for the extinction of near 40 
millions more ; and, supposing the $ per 
cents at 75, the effect of the consolidated 
plan would be, not only to pay off the 
whole of the present debt, but also to 
afford the means of paying off 44 millions. 
Now he would ask the committee, whe- 
ther a measure, the effect of which was 
to afford immediate relief to the amount 
of 900,000/., and to afford relief, if par- 
liament should choose to avail itself of 
the opportunity in 1808, of bringing 
512,000/., and the 1,500,000/. in the man- 
ner he had already stated, to the relief of 
the public in taxes, without retarding the 
progress of the system of 1786 or 1792 ? 
Was this a departure from the system of 
1786 or1792 ? [Here Mr. Addington pro- 
ceeded through the calculations in the 
printed papers.}] This plan would ex- 
tinguish the national debt in a much 
shorter period than the former plan, and 
afforded relief for the payment of 900,000/. 
taxes. It afforded means also for support- 
ing the finances of the country, in the 
event of its being engaged in war. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that, whatever 
hostility might exist between him and the 
author of the sinking fund, he had always 
admired the wisdom of that plan, as well 
as the ability with which it had been car- 
ried into execution. The right hon. gen- 
tleman should however take care that he 
did not destroy all that had as yet been 
beneficial in the operation of the sinking 
fund. He had considered all the advaa- 
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tages which he stated would be obtained 
by his plan, as fair gain arising from this 
change. This was an error; for the gain 
was in reality very little. If the stocks 
were taken at par, all that would be 
gained by the measure was 1,090,000/. 
If taken at 75, it would be only 790,0004. 
He did not wish to see a measure of this 
kind adopted by a sort of side wind. An 
enquiry ought to be instituted, to see 
whether this departure from a plan which 
had been generally approved was neces- 
sary. In his opinion, nothing could 
excuse it but the pressure of circum- 
stances. With regard to the calculations, 
he believed they were drawn up with 
great accuracy; but it was not in the 
nature of things that they could be relied 
upon. Calculations of this kind might 
indeed be depended upon for four or five 
years; but what security was there that 
public events would permit the operation 
of the measure to go on progressively ? 
It was not just to postpone paying any 
part of the public debt which had been 
contracted under the guarantee of the 
acts which created the sinking fund. In 
another war the sinking fund would be 
worth nothing. Monied men, finding 
they had once been deceived, would not 
be so ready to contract for loans again. 
No future scheme, therefore, could be 
expected to have so great an effect as that 
which was about to be abandoned. It 
might, perhaps, be allowable to take from 
the public creditors, whose claims existed 
previous to 1786, the advantages which 
they would derive from the application of 
the sinking fund ; but it was unjust to take 
that advantage from those who had ad- 
vite their money on the faith of that 
plan. 

Mr. Thornton said, that to depart from 
the ancient system, for the purpose of 
adopting the present measure, was in no 
degree a violation of public faith. His 
objection to the measure was rather of a 
political than of a financial nature. It 
seemed to him that we were only post- 
poning our difficulties. He would rather 
see rapid advances madc in the course of 
afew years hence, than a pledge given 
for futurity. 

Mr. Boyd said, that a great part of 
what Mr. Tierney had said against the 
present measure, turned upon the distant 
period in which the plan would operate. 
He had never till now heard that the 
credit of the country, or the faith of par- 
liament, was to be estimated by periods 
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of time: he had never understood that 
there existed in this country such a spirit 
as led to occasion any difference in point 
of confidence, where the faith of parlia- 
liament was pledged, whether it was con- 
fined to four years or forty ; and the whole 
financial transactions of the country war- 
ranted the assertion. Had not many large 
sums been borrowed on long annuitics of 
60 and 70 years? And had they ever 
been under-estimated because of their long 
duration? No, the public credit of the 
country would always find its level, what- 
ever the period of time might be in which 
that credit might have to operate. An 
hon. gentleman had alluded to something 
like deception having arisen from the 
terms “consolidated sinking fund.”? Not 
only no such deception had been practised, 
but none was ever intended to be practised. 
The plan stood upon too solid and broad 
a basis to require such assistance. Much 
had been said about the measure being 
calculated to throw upon posterity bur- 
thens which the present age shoal bear. 
This was not a correct state of the case. 
Not one single shilling would be borne by 
osterity which the present day did not 
ear. It was the object of the bill, to lay 
the same burthens equally on both, until 
the whole debt was discharged. 
The bill then went through the com- 
mittee, and was reported ; and passed the 
House on the 11th. 


—_— 


Mr. Tierney’s Finance Resolutions. ] 
June 17. Mr, Tierney rose to submit his 
annual Resolutions respecting the State 
of the Public Finances. He said, he 
wished them. to be laid on the table, 
printed, and discussed on a future day. 

The Resolutions were as follow: 


Finance REsoLutions. 


1. That the amount of the public funded 
debt, on the 1st Feb. 1793, was 238,231,248/. 
exclusive of long and short annuities for lives, 
to the amount of 1,373,550/. ; of which sums, 
stock, to the amount of 10,242,100/. had been 
purchased by the commissioners for rcdeem- 
ing the national debt, and the annuities, to 
the amount of 79,880/. had fallen in, and 
been carried to their account, reducing the 
actual amount of the debt on the 1st Feb. 
1793, to 227,989,148/. and the annuities to 
1,293,670/.; and that, on the ist Feb. 1802, 
stock, to the amount of 39,885,308/. had been 
purchased by the commissioners, and stock, 
to the amount of 18,001,148/. had been trans- 
ferred to them on account of land tax redeem- 
ed, and annuities, to the amount of 125,7074 
had fallen in; reducing, on the 1st Feb. 1802 
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the actual amount of debt existing before the 
war to 180,344,792/. and the annuities to 
1,247,843/. 

2. That the total amount of stock created 
since the 1st Feb. 1793 (including the amount 
created by sums borrowed in the present 
session of parliament, and after deducting 
20,493,0031. purchased by the commissioners 
for redeeming the national debt) on the 1st 
Feb. 1802, is 338,138,3602. ; of which sum the 
interest on 7,502,633/. is payable by the em- 
peror of Germany; and the interest on 
22,348,0001. is payable by Ireland: And that 
annuities have been granted since the 1st Feb. 
1793 tothe amount of 550,460/. of which 
9,791. is payable by Ireland, and 230,000/. 
by the enrperor of Germany. 

3. That the total amount of the public 
funded debt (including the amount created by 
the sums borrowed in the present session, and 
after deducting 60,375,311/. purchased by the 
commissioners, and 18,801,148/. transferred 
to them on account of land tax redeemed) was 
on the 1st Feb. 1802, 518,488,152/. ; of which 
sum 29,064,226/. is on account of Ireland and 
the emperor of Germany; leaving a funded 
debtcharged on Great Britain of 489,418,926/.: 
And that the amount of annuities charged on 
Great Britain (after deducting what have fallen 
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in) was, on the, 1st Feb. 1802, in short an- 
nuities, and for lives, 543,300/.; and in long 
annuities, 1,015,410J. 

4. That, under the heads of treasury, army, 
ordnance, barracks, and advances from Civil 
list (after deducting the surplus of ways and 
means of 1801) outstanding demands, as far 
as the same can be made up, remained to be 
provided for, on the 5th Jan. 1802, to the 
amount of 3,264,235/.: That the unfunded 
debt in exchequer bills, unprovided for, or 
provided tor out of funds which have proved 
insufficient, was, on the 5th Jan. 1802, 
13,744,443: That the debt of the navy re- 
maining to be provided for, was, on the 5th — 
Jan. 1802, 9,073,070/.; and, that the total 
amount of demands outstanding, navy debt 
and exchequer bills unprovided for, or pro- 
vided for out of insufficient funds, was, on the 
5th Jan. 1802, 26,081,748; of which sum 
11,77 1,836/. has since heen made good out of 
the supplies of the present session, leaving an 
unfunded debt of 14,309,912¢. to which 
5,000,000/. of exchequer bills, voted in the 
present session, being added, makes a total of 
unfunded debt hereafter to be provided for, 
of 19,309,9122. 

5. That the total debt may be stated as 
follows ; viz. 


Total Amount of the Public Funded Debt unredeemed «++++0+eeeee £.518,488,152 
1,015,410/. Long Annuities, valued at 25 Years’ Purchase «-++++++++++ 25,385,250 
Unfunded Debt SOCHHHHLSSEHRHSHCHHRHSEHHSFFHSHEHEHHHSEHELEHTFCEHE LOBE EE 19,309,912 


563,178,314 


Of this sum, Ircland and the Emperor of Germany are chargeable with 
the Interest on COCO STHOCOEHPHOSEHHSHS SHEET EERO HEC LEOHR ECE HEOEHEEEOEO 29,064,226 


Leaving a Total Debt charged on Great Britain exclusive of 
543,000/. Short Annuities, and any farther sums necessary for bss 14,088 
winding up the expenses of the War Of «-+--esssesseereccce 


6. That the sum applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the total funded debt was, on the 1st 
Feb. 1793, 1,427,143/., and, on the ist Feb. 
1802, 5,809,330/. to which must be added 
26,3901., being 1 per cent on part of the loan 
of the present year; making a total of 
5,835,720/. of which sum 5,587,399/. is appli- 
cable to the reduction of the debt charged on 
Great Britain, and, being appropriated by act 
of parliament to accumulate at compound in- 
terest, will redeem a sum equal to the amount 


of debt created since the ist Jan. 1800, in | 


about 16 years, supposing all stocks to be 
purchased at par, and in about 124 years, sup- 
posing the 3 per cents to be purchased at 75. 

7. That the annual charge incurred by the 
permanent debt, on the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
10,325,866l., including 1,000,0001., applicable 
to the reduction of the debt:—That the an- 
nual charge incurred by the permanent debt 
created since the 5th Jan. 1793 (exclusive of 
interest payable by Ireland, and including the 
charge incurred by the loan of the present ses- 
sion, but exclusive of 48,0002. interest on de- 
ferred stock) is 18,557,6001., of which sum 
2,462,100/. is the 1 per cent sinking fund on 


the capital of the said debt, applicable to the 
reduction thereof ; and that a farther charge 
of 497,735/. per annum is guaranteed by par- 
liament in default of payment of the interest 
of certain loans by his majesty the emperor 
of Germany, 

8. That the nett produce of the permanent 
taxes, existing previous to the war, was, on 


the 5th Jan. 1793, 14,284,000/.; and on the 


sth Jan. 1802, 13,221,68e/.: That the nett 
produce of the permanent taxes imposed since 
the 5th Jan. 1793 was, on the 5th Jan. 1802, 
9,187 ,288/.: And, that the total amount of 
the permanent taxcs was, on the 5th Jan. 
1802, 22,408,9701. 

9. That the total official value of all imports 
into Great Britain, in the year ending the 5th 
Jan. 1793, was 19,659,358: and, on an ave- 
rage of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1793,- 
was 18,685,390l.: —That the total official va- 
lue of all imports, in the year ending the 5th 
Jan. 1802 (supposing the imports from the 
East Indies, of which no account has been 
made up, to be the same as in the preceding 
year) was 32,317,032/.; and, on an average © 
six years, ending the Sth Jan. 1802, was 
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British produce and manufactures, exported 
in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
18,836,851; and, on an average of six years, 
ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 14,771,049/. :-— 
That the total official value of British produce 
and manufactures, exported in the year end- 
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from Great Britain, in the year ending the 
5th Jan. 1793, was 6,568,3-46/.; and, on anave- 
rage of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1793, 
was 5,469,014/.:—That the total official value 
of foreign merchandize, exported in the year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1802, was 16,523,4801. ; 
and, on an average of six yeurs, ending the 


ing the 5th Jan. 1802, was 25,719,979/. ; and, | Sth Jan. 1802, was 14,104,7004. ; 
on an average of six years, ending the 5th! 10. That the total sum to be raised in 
Jan. 1802, was 21,631,050/.:—That the total | Great Britain, in the year 1802, may be esti- 
official value of forcign merchandize, exported | mated as follows ; viz. 


Interest of the Public Funded Debt, Charges of Management, and sinking Fund, 

on the 5th Jan. 1802, after deducting interest payable by Ireland -------- o° 22,444,564 
Interest, &c. to be incurred, and paid, between the 5th Jan. 1802 and the 5th Jan. 

1803, on stock created by loans of the present Session, to the amount of 


$0,S51,9750. ssccescccccsccccreccnscorscencccsersscctscsseesssccsscss 665,422 
Interest on Exchequer Bills, estimated to be the same as paid in the year ending 
5th Jan. 1802 A eit SSM o.c6 S86 4/6/56 56 Sie F:8 202 e. RSs 0/4 8S 81987619 0 Se ALR Oe ee ee Se ex 8 1,121,890 
Proportion to be defrayed by Great Britain, according to the Articles of Union, of 
the Civil List, and other Charges on the Consolidated Funds of Great Britain 
and Ireland, amounting together to 1,560,472. -+cccssoescccrseveccccscrese 1,376,838 
Civil Government of Scotland, Pensions on Revenue, Militia and Deserters’ War- 
rants, Bounties for promoting Fisheries, &c. &c. estimated at «+++eee+e+eee0 1,000,000 
Charges of Management of Revenue, estimated to be the same as in the year 
en ed 5th Jan. 1802 Trrrrererererererret ereree ee reer rer ee ee ee 1,87 1,861 
Supplies voted for 1802, on Account of Great Britain exclusively ---- £.8,409,473 
Proportion to be defrayed by Great Britain, according to the Articles 
of Union, of the Supplies voted for Great Britain and Ireland 
(amounting in the whole to 31,259,2091.) -+--s-ecsiccsecerecess 27,261,063 
Total Amount of Supplies for 1802, to be defrayed by Great Bri- 
tain Core eseeSeSseeseseosseeeseerEeoeenercseeseenseeseeos — 35,670,536 
Advance to Ireland eocecsscccccsccccccccceccecccccecesscsccccescesseses 2,(100,000 
Interest payable for Loans to Emperor of Germany ---+sceccsscoscccescoesees 497,755 


Making in the whole the sum of --++++++++ £.66,648,896 
11. That the Interest of the Public Funded Debt, Charges of Management, and 
Sinking Fund, after deducting Interest payable by Ireland, is «eeseeeseeee++ 23,520,003 
That the Interest on Exchequer Bills, exclusive of three millions not at present 
bearing Interest, cannot be estimated at less than ---seeseseeecececes 


seees 450,000 
That the Interest on Navy Debt cannot be estimated at less than «eeeeseeeese 150,000 
That of the present Charges on the Consolidated Funds of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the Proportion to be defrayed by Great Britain, is ------+-- coe seccese 1,376,888 
That of the Miscellaneous Charges of Great Britain and Ireland, the Proportion 
to be defrayed by Great Britain cannot be estimated at less than -.++-+ee-e++ 3973060 
That the Charges of the Militia of Great Britain cannot be estimated at less than 220,000 
That of the Charges of Chelseaand Kilmainham Hospitals, and Widows’ Pensions 
in Great Britain and Ireland, the proportion to be defrayed by Great Britain 
cannot be estimated at less than --coccccccvcccccccccccccesesccces ia awe 262,948 
That of the Half Pay of the Army of Great Britain and Ireland, the proportion to 
be defrayed by Great Britain cannot be estimated at less than «----seseeeee* 400,000 
26,776,899 


That of the Charge of the Navy (supposing the number of seamen cmployed to be 
reduced from 70,000, their present amount, to 30,000, for the year 1803) the 
proportion to be defrayed by Great Britain cannot be estimated at less than -- 3,514,613 

£.30,291,512 
12. That, supposing the produce of the old permanent taxes to be the same as in the year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1800, being, their highest amount, and the new permanent taxes to pro- 


duce the sum for which they were laid, the income applicable to the peace establishment of 
Great Britain may be estimated as follows; viz. : 


Old Permanent Taxes cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccvesccccecesoes 15,740,000 
New Permanent Taxes, including UBOL corceccercsvcccccssecsesseee 10,395,245 
Taxes imposed IN PIESENt SESSION oeocerecscacererserecenccevrsecce 4,000,000 
Land and Malt TERRE R ES ERERO OOOO OEES EO RECCEOC OOO TET ere eT 2,908,000 
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Which sum, being so raised, after deducting certain estimated charges 
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360,000 


33,053,246 


to the amount Of ecccccscccceccese wovcccccccccsccscccccecoe £ 30,291,512 


would leave towards the charge of the Army Ordnance, and contingen- 
cies, a Surplus Of -e+ecccceccocsseccccrccsccvcccs coseccccccocesce 2,761,734 
13. That the actual charge of the Army and Ordnance for Great Britain and Ireland, for six 
months, ending the 5th Jan. 1803 (exclusive of Army Extraordinaries, Militia, Half. pay, 
Chelsea, &c.) to be defrayed by Great Britain, is 2,414,876/, being after the rate of 4,829,750/. 


per anoum. 


That, supposing a reduction to take place to the amount of 20,000 men, 
with a proportionate reduction in the Barracks and Ordnance depart- 
ments, the total charge to be defrayed by Great Britain for the army 


and Ordnance (exclusive of Army Extraordinaries, Militia, Half-pay, 
Chelsea, &c.) may be estimated for the year 1803, at ---++-+eecceces 


£ 
3,812,960 


And that upon such an establishment, the charge of Army extraordina- 


rics to be defrayed by Great Britain cannot be estimated at less than- « 


600,000 


Making (exclusive of contingent charges, and of 497,000/. Interest due 
by the Emperor of Germany, and guaranteed by parliament) a sum of 4,412,960 


Which, after applying the estimated surplus of taxes .e++secceerecees 


would leave a deficiency to be provided for, Of eeveecsesececceovces 


The first Resolution being read, the 
ae thereupon was adjourned to the 
25th. 


June 25. The adjourned debate on 
Mr. Tierney’s Finance Resolutions being 
resumed, Mr. Tierney entered into a de- 
fence of them, and, after a short conver- 
sation, the previous question was moved 
upon them by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and carried. 


Mr. Chancellor Addington’s Finance 
Resolutions.| The following Resolutions 
were then moved by Mr. Chancellor Ad- 
dington, and agreed to: 


Finance RESOLUTIONS. 


1. That the amount of the public funded 
debt was, on the 5th Jan. 1786, 238,231 ,248/. 
exclusive of long and short annuities, and an- 
nuities fur lives to the amount of 1,873,5501. ; 
that, on the ist Feb. 1703, stock to the 
amount of 10,242,100/. had been purchased 
by the commissioners for redeeming the na- 
tional debt, and annuities to the amount of 
79,8801, had fallen in, and had been carried 
to their account; reducing the actual amount 
of the debt on the Sth Jan. 1793 to 
227 ,989,148/.and the annuities to 1,293,6701.: 
and that, on the ist Feb. 1802, stock to the 
amount of 39,885,308/. had been purchased by 
the commissioners for redeeming the national 
debt, and annuities to the amount of 125,707. 
had fallen in, and been carried to their ac- 
count, and stock to the amount of 18,001,148/. 
had been transferred to them on account of 
land tax redeemed; reducing the actual 
amount of debt existing before the war on the 


2,761,734 


1,651,226: 


1st Feb. 1802, to 180,844,792. and the annui- 
ties to 1,247,843/. 

2. That the capital of the public funded 
debt created since the ist Feb. 1793, as the 
same stood on the ist Feb. 1802, together 
with the capital to be created by sums bor- 
rowed in the present session of parliament, - 
and exclusive of 7,502,633/. 3 per cent stock, 
created by advances to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, is 351,125,730/. ‘That the amount of 
long annuitics, created during the same period 
Is 320,461/. per annum, exclusive of 230,000. 
annuity created by advances to the Emperor 
of Germany, which will expire in the year 
1820. That of these sums, 22,348,000/. capi- 
tal, and 9,791/. long annuities, are on account 
of Ireland, leaving a permanent debt, of 
328,777,730/. charged on Great Britain. And 
that on the 1st Feb. 1802, 19,703,596. had 
been purchased by the commissioners for re- 
deeming the national debt: reducing the said 
permanent debt, created since 5th Jan. 1793, 
to 309,074, 134/. exclusive of long annuilies 
to the amount of 310,670/. per annum. 

3. That the total amount of the permanent 
funded debt charged on Great Britain, after 
deducting the sum of 59,588,904/. redeemed 
by and the annuities fallen in to the commis- 
sioners, and 18,001,148/. transferred to them 
on account of land-tax redeemed, was, on the 
ist Feb. 1802, 489,418,926/. together with 
short annuities to the amount of 543, 1032. and 
long annuities to the amount of 1,015,410/. 

4, That the sum annually applicable to 
the reduction of the national debt of Great 
Britain, in pursuance of the act passed in 
1786, was 1,000,000/. being about 1-238th 
part of the capital of the permanent debt then 
existing ; and for 1793, was 1,427,143/. being 
about 1-160th part of the permanent debt ex- 
isting in 1793, and may, for the year 1902, be 
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estimated at 6,800,000/. being about 1-84th 
part of the permanent debt existing in 1802; 
which sum of 5,600,000/, is appropriated by 
act of parliament to accumulate at compound 
interest, until the whole of the existing debt 
is discharged ; which, supposing all the stocks 
to be purchased at par, and no further sums 
to be transferred for redemption of land tax 
cannot be later than the close of the year 
1843. 

5. That the annual charge incurred on ac- 
count of the permanent debt on the 5th Jan. 
1786, was 9,297,000/. before any fund was 
created applicable to the reduction of the debt, 
and, on the 5th of Jan. 1793, was 10,325,000/. 
including 1,000,000/. applicable thereto; in 
which sum of 10,325,000/. was included, on 
the 5th Jan. 1793, the interest of 10,242,100/. 
capital stock redeemed, and the amount of 
annuities fallen in or unclaimed which had 
been transferred to the commissioners, making 
together the sum of $87,143/.; and that the 
said sum of 10,325,000/. was reduced on the 
5th Jan. 1802, by reason of stock transferred 
for redemption of land tax, and by diminution 
in the charges of management, on account of 
sums redeemed by the commissioners, to 
9,771,169/.; in which sum is included the 
interest on 39,885,308/. capital stock re- 
deemed, and the amount of annuities fallen 
in or unclaimed, and transferred to the com- 
missioners, making together the sum of 
1,334, 1861, 

6. That the annual charge incurred on ac- 
count of the permanent debt of Great Britain, 
created since the 5th Jan. 1793, including 
924,199, permanent interest and charge 
on loan of the present session, of which 
48,7614. 17s. will not become payable till after 
the 5th Jan. 1806, amounts to 13,597,5941. 
per annum; of which 10,544,3831. is for in- 
terest, annuity and charges of management of 
such purt of the said debt as was unre- 
deemed on the 1st Feb. 1802; and 3,053,2111. 
arises from 1 percent sinking fund on the ca- 
pital of part of the said debt and interest 
of stock redeemed, and is applicable to the re- 
duction thereof; and that a further} charge 
of 497,735/. per annum is guaranteed by par- 
lament, in default of payment of the interest 
of certain loans by his majesty the emperor of 
Germany. 

7. That the annual charge on account of 
the permanent debt of Great Britain, on the 
Ist Feb. 1802 (including 924,199/. for interest 
and charges of the loan of the present session 
and 200,000/. now permanently added to the 
sinking fund) amounts to 23,568,763/, whereof 
5,987,3974. is applicable to the reduction of 
the national debt. And that a further charge 
of 497,735. per annum is guaranteed by par- 
lament, in default of payments of the interest 
of certain loans by his majesty the emperor 
of Germany. 

8. That the amount of the outstanding de- 
mands unprovided for on the 5th Jan. 1802, 
exclusive of unfunded debt, and of the antici- 
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pation of certain duties annually voted, was 
4,514,351: that the surplus of ways and 
means for the year 1801 was 114,000/.; and 
99,886/. remained unpaid and applicable to 
the public service on the grant to the queen of 
Portugal; reducing the amount of demancs 
unprovided for to 4,300,465/.; of which 
4,018,420/. has been provided for in the pre- 
sent session. 

9. ‘That the unfunded debt, exclusive of the 
anticipation in the usual form of certain duties 
annually voted, amounted, on the 5th Jan. 
1793, to 8,925,422/. and on the 5th Jan. 1802, 
to 21,179,170/.; exclusive of the anticipation 
of the loan of 1802, and of 3,000,000/, ad- 
vanced by the Bank without interest for the 
renewal of their charter, to be repaid in 1806 ; 
of which sum of 21,179,1700. 10,1138,493/. has 
been paid off or provided forin the course of 
the present session. 

10. That the nett produce of the perma- 
nent taxes existing on the 5th Jan. 1784, then 
amounted to 10,194,259/.; and that taxes 
were afterwards imposed to defray the ex- 
penses of the war ending in 1783, amounting 
in 1786 to 928,000/.: making together 
11,132,0002. 

11. That the nett produce of the permanent 
taxes existing previous to the year 1784, ad- 
ding thereto about 938,000/. imposed as above 
stated in 1784 and 1785, and 137,000. aris- 
ing from the consolidation act, and from du- 
ties imposed in 1789, was, in the year ending 
the 5th Jan. 1793, 14,284,000/.; on the 5th 
Jan. 1794, 18,941,000/.; on the 5th Jan. 1795 
13,858,000/.; on the Sth Jan. 1796, 
13,557,000/,, on the 5th January 1797, 
14,292,000/.; on the Sth January 1798, 
13,332,000/.; on the 5th January 1799, 
14,275,000/; on the 5th January 1800, 
15,743,109/.; on the Sth January 1801, 
14,194,589/.; and on the 5th netpeh | 1802, 
(including 1,275,544é. the amount of bounties 
paid on corn and rice imported, 14,497,226. ; 
which last sum, after deducting the duties 
arising from the consolidation act, and those 
imposed in 1789, excceds the nett produce of 
the permanent taxes on the 5th Jan. 1784, 
together with that of the taxes imposed in 
1784 and 1785, by 3,228,2261. 

12. That the actual nett produce of the taxes 
imposed since the 5th Jan. 1793, amounted in 
the year ending the 5th. January 1802, to 
9,187,2882.: and that the total nett produce of. 
the permanent taxes inthe year ended the 5th 
Jan. 1802, amounted to 23,684,514. (includ - 
ing 1,275,544/. paid for bounties on corn and 
rice imported). 

13. That the total gross receipt within the 
year (deducting repayments, discounts, and 
drawbacks, and also deducting all loans and 
monies paid to government) was, in the year 
1797, 23,076,1792.; in the year 1798, 
30,176,303/, ; in the year 1799, 34,750,9761. ; 
in the year 1800, 33,535,016/.; and in the 
year 1801, 35,368,376/. being an Increase com- 
pared with 1797, af 12,292,197/.; compared 


* 
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with 1798, of, 5,192,0733.; compared with 
1799, of 617,4002.; and compared with 1800, 
of 1,833,3601. 

14, That the official value ofall imports 
into Great Britain, in the year ending the 5th 
Jan. 1784, was 13,122,285/.; and onan ave- 
rave of six years ending 5th Jan. 1784, was 
11,690,829/. :—that the official value of all 


imports into Great Britain in the year ending. 


the 5th Jan. 1798 was°19,659,358/.; and on 
an average of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 
1793, was 18,685,390/:—that the official value 
of allimports into Great Britain, in the year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1802 (supposing the im- 
ports from the East Indies of which no ac- 
count has yet been made up, to be the same as 
in the preceding year) was 32,317,033/.; mak- 
ing an increase as compared with 1783, of 
19,194,7972. and with 1792, of 12,657,6741. ; 
and onan average of six years ending 5th 
Jan. 1802, was 26,964,038/.; making an in- 
crease, as compared with the average of the 
5th Jan. 1784, of 15,273,2092. ; and with the 
average to the 5th Jan. 1793, of 8,278,6481. ; 
—and that the real value of imports in the 
year ending the 5th Jan. 1802, supposing the 
imports from the East Indies to be the same 
as in the preceding year, may be estimated at 
about 58,800,000/. 

15. Thatthe official value of British manu- 
factures, exported from Great Britain in the 
year ending the 5th January 1784, was 
10,409,713/.; andon an average of six years, 
ending 5th Jan. 1784, was 8,616,660/. :—that 
the official value of British manufactures ex- 
ported from Great Britain in the year ending 
5th Jan. 1793, was 18,336,851/.; and on an 
average of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1793, 
was 14,771,049 :—that the official value of 
British manufactures exported from Great 
Britain in the ycar ending 5th Jan. 1802, was 
25,719,979/. making an increase, as compared 
with 1783, of 15,310,266/. and with 1792, of 
7,383,128/.; and on an average of six years, 
ending the 5th Jan. 1802, was 21,631,0501. 
making an increase, as compared with the 
average to Sth Jan. 1784, of 13,014,390/. ; and 
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with the average to 5th January 1793, of 
6,860,000/. :—and that the real value of Bri- 
tish manufactures exported in the ycar 1801, 
may be estimated at 41,770,000/. . 

16. That the official value of foreign mer- 
chandise exported from Great Britain in the 
year ending the 5th Jan. 1784, was 4,334,909. 
and on an average of six years ending the Sth 
Jan. 1784, was 4,263,930/. :—that the ofhcial 
value of foreign merchandise expentes from 
Great Britainin the year ending the 5th Jan. 
1793, was 6,568,348/.; and on ap average of 
six years ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
5,468,014/. :—that the official value of forei 
merchandise exported from Great Britain in’ 
the yearending the 5th January 1802, was 
16,523,460/. making an increase as compared 
with 1783, of 12,190,5711. and with 1792, of 
9,955,132. ; andon an average of six years, 
ending 5th Jan. 1802, was 14,104,700/. mak- 
ing an increase as compared with the average 
to Jan. 5th 1784, of 9,840,770/. and with the 
average to Jan. 5th 1793, of 8,636,686! :—and 
that the real value of foreign merchandise ex- 
ported in the year ending the 5th Januar 
1802; may be estimated at about 15,750,000/. 

17. That the number of registered vessels 
belonging to the British dominions, and em- 
layed in trade in the year 1789, being the 
first year in which the register act had taken’ 
full effect, was 14,310; their tonnage 
1,395,172, and the number of seamen navi- 
gating the same 108,962. In the year 1792, the 
number of vessels was 16,070; their tonnage 
1,540,145; and the number of seamen navi- 
gating the same 118,286; and in the year 
1801, the number of vessels was 19,772; 
their tonnage 2,037,317, and the number of 
men 143,987;—being an increase of 5,162 
ships, of 642,145 tons, and of 35,025 men, 
compared with 1789; and of 3,693 ships, of 
497,172 tons, and of 25,701 men, compared 
with 1792. 

18. That the total sum to be raised in 
Great Britain in the year 1802, may be esti- 
mated as follows :—viz. 


Interest of Public Funded Debt, Charges of Management, and Sinking Fund, on 


the 5th of January 1802, after deducting interest payable by Ireland 


eseeenveee 22,444,564 


Interest, &c. to be incurred and paid between 5th January 1802 and 5th January 


1803, on stock created by loans in the present session +-+++..-- 
Intcrest on Exchequer Bills CHESS SSC SEO AOE HSEHHOSE SO LEEHH OTE SBE EE HEE eH EH EH OLE 


Proportion to be detrayed by Great Britain, according to the Articles of Union, of 


665,422 
750,000 


the Civil List, and other Charges on the Consolidated Funds of Great Britain 


and Ireland, amounting together to 1,537,7391. -++ccccscosscccccccccccccens 
Civil Government of Scotland estimated as beforececccccccccccsccccgscvescs 


Pensions on Ilereditary Revenue, ditto 


1,356,828 


Militia and Deserters Warrants, dittos+ccccecccccccceccccccrcceteccevcves 
Buunties for promoting Fisheries, Linen Manufactures, &c. including Excess of 


1,000,000 


Corn Bounties beyond 1,643,000/. re-paid by Parliament ++---eeesceceees 
Charges of Management of the Revenue the same as last year «-+eessceeeeeees 2,024,607 


ae eee 


Making the total Permanent Charges to be defrayed out of the Gross Receipt of 


Permanent Revenue peseereeeeeeetesceoeaeteseeneeseensaeteeeve 


ecoeorvresevnvese 28,241,511 


Proportion to be defrayed by Great Britain, according to the Articles of Union, of 
the supplies voted for 1802 for Great Britain and Ireland, amounting in 
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the whole to 39,305,344l. including therein the separate Charges on Great Bri- 


tain esseecePeovneeosvnegeveenevevnererene2eaeGeeveeeseeeone ees eevae Qeeeeteegneenssevee 35,532,371 


63,773,882 
Advance to Treland-+--+--crcseeccccoecs @eoeeeevneceeveceseaerecene 2,000,000 
Interest payable for Imperial LOanS evcececccecccccsvvceses eeeoocee 497 ,596 


2,497 596 


SS 


66,271,478 


19. That the gross reccipt of the Permanent Revenue, after deducting re-pay- 
ments for over Entries, Drawbacks, and bounties in the nature of Drawbacks 
amounted, in the year ended 5th January 1802, to «+++essee -ceseseceeseees 29,920,536 
Estimated Produce, to the 5th April 1803, of the Taxes imposed in the present ses- 
sion of Parliament «ccccccccccevccccccccccvcccccccces cecccccccccscerees 2,400,000 
That further sums are applicable to the service of the year 1802, as follows: 
Repayments from Grenada, Imprests, and Lottery-+-+scesesccccceccccsvecesess 862,000 
And that the remainder of the Supply for the year 1802 is provided for by a Loan 
on account of Great Britain, Of--ccesrccccccceesccccreccccsescncesseveses 23,000,000 
And a Loan for Ireland, Of. o-ccccccccccccccccccccccccecscccsececvecccccecs 2,000,000 
And by Exchequer Bills, to be charged on Supplies 1803-+-++++++eseeeseessee+ 5,000,000 
And expected additional Produce of ‘Taxes that were deficient in 1801, compared 
with W79G ec ecccweesracccsesce edececreseeeereesnesssneseseseseseseseces 1,600,000 
oe of Ways and Means 1801, and Residue of Grants to the Queen of Portu- 
Pee mere Pee HOES eee oe EH EHO HEHOCHEHS EEE SHO HEOOE SEH EeLEEEEELEeLELe 213,886 
ers of Land Tax contracted to be paid for by instalments -++-csessevccec 25,000 
Arrears of Income tax SCCESHH OHS HOSESEOHHLEHT SHH EE SEHEHs CEHCHORH SHEESH SEHCOEHY SS 2,500,000 


Making in the whole the sum of +--+ ccccccessoeevecees 66,821,422 


20. That it appears by a report of a committee of this House in 1791, that the actual expen- 
diture (including the annual million for the reduction of the public ony on an average of five 
years peace ending the 5th January 1791, and including sundry extraordinary expenses for the 
armament of 1787, and for payments to American loyalists, and other articles of a temporary 
nature, amounted to 16,816,985/. 

But the Peace Establishment was estimated by the said committee, at--+e+-ee+e 15,969,178 
With which estimate the actual expense of the year 1792 nearly agreed. 
In the above sum was included the Charge of the Public Debt, amounting to 
10,325,000/. from which is to be deducted the Charge of Stock extinguished by 
the redemption of Land Tax on the 5th January 1802 »-cer-sseccceecsceseree  540,0 


15,429,178 

That the additional permanent charge incurred by the debt created since 1793, ex- 

clusive of interest payable by Ireland, 1s --+-eessssccecsececscccccecsescese 13,597,594 
That the additional charge to be incurred for increased amount of Exchequer Bills _ 

outstanding, 18 ADOUL © cece cccceccvccccccccccsesrevecereesececesesseeces 140,000 
Interest of money for satisfying increased Navy Debt, at 5/. per cent isabout---- = 270,000 
That the additional eharge incurred on the Consolidated Fund is..--+++++--+-+ 390,000 
That the additional charge incurred for a sum appropriated for the Redemption of | 

the Public Debt, is---cccccccerveccccccsccnsercccccscescessresescereces 200,000 
And that the increased expenses of the peace establishment fexclusive of any | 

charges to Be incurred by interest on further sums, to be paid on winding up 

the expenses of the war, and any augmentation which may take place in the 

Naval or Military establishments, but allowing for increase of pay and other ex- 

penses) may be estimated BL eocccncccevecccccessesesederes eosceseserce 700,000 


And also exclusive of 497,000/. interest on loans due by the emperor of Germany, 
and guaranteed by parliament may be estimated at ----ccccesesee eeeecesees 30,726,772 
21. That adding to the produce of the permanent taxes in the year ending the 5th January, 
_ 1802, the sum of 1,275,5441. paid for corn bounties, and the sum of 1,600,000/. being the esti- 
mated deficiency of certain duties in the same year, the income applicable to the peace estab- 
lishment may be estimated as follows: 
Old permanent taxes eee ee ey er ry ree TT ey ee ee rE rrr Ty ree eT 14,497 ,226 
New permanent taxeS-«cerecsccvececeecsccvcccerccssecccccnescesscesesees 9,187 ,288 
Further produce of taxes that were deficient in 1801, compared with 1799 ++-+++ 1,600,000 
Further produce of taxes, 1801eccccccccccccscccccessccccceesccescesccesess 864,319 
Taxes imposed vt 1802 ete i ee ee ee ee Re ee 4,000,000 


ee 


role 
penecgccece 2,060,000 


min 
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Land and Malt, after deducting land tax redeemed-+++-+eeseeeeeeeee 


The Speaker's Speech to the King, Sc. 


$2,208,833 


And that a further sum of 45,340/. arising from annuities, which will expire at the periods un- 
der mectioned, viz. 


In 1805 POSS HOOHSEESEOH SESH SESS HEHSHSHEHEHHSHOHTOSSHOHHEEHESOLES esresccces e 56,554 
1806 coeeeceneseesees eCeesnseennevees e@sveccese eereercevecece Ceooeneceses 8,152 
1807 cccccecccvese Oeiel6 ces eie.ece eer eceserecceseceeses @rcecescece eeorece 15,515 
1BOB eccvevceceseccvccserseseeeeseeeseees Serves ereereseeserecsesos 374,119 

454,340 


will then also be applicable, as well as such sums as may from time to time arise from the 
savings on the interest of stock, which may be reduced toa lower rate, and which, supposing the 
whole of the stocks to be reduced to 3 per cent would amount to 1,491,890/, which sums are 


exclusive of any allowance for the profit of a lottery, or for any participation of the territorial 


revenues of India. 


The Speaker’s Speech to the King on 
presenting the Money Bills.) June 28. 
His majesty came in state to the House 
of Peers, when the Usher of the Black 
Rod was sent to command the attendance 
of the House of Comnions, who soon 
after appeared at the bar. 

Mr. Speaker Abbot then addressed his 
Majesty as follows : 

‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign : 

‘It is my duty to present to your ma- 
jesty the bills for completing the supplies 
which your majesty’s faithful Commons 
have granted for the service of the year. 

‘« With heartfelt gratitude they acknow- 
ledge your majesty’s paternal goodness 
and wisdom, which have already enabled 
them to make a large reduction of the 
ela burthens, by the termination of a 
ong and eventful war; a war just and 
necessary in its origin, conducted with 
energy, sustained with fortitude, signa- 
lized by triumphs surpassing the fame of 
our ancestors, and obtained in countries 
unvisited by their arms—and concluded 
at length by a peace, which has added 
new conquests to your crown, and given 
repose and safety to these its ancient do- 
minions, whose Peers and Commons have 
now for the second year the happiness of 
being assembled in one United Parlia- 
ment at the foot of your throne. 

«‘ Thus circumstanced, your majesty’s 
faithful Commons not only look forward 
with a sanguine hope that they may not 
soon be called to the hard necessity of 
augmenting the public debt by future 
burthens, but they have deemed it their 
duty to look back to the debt already in- 
curred, and with the same. characteristic 
spirit which first Jaid the foundation of an 
effectual system for the extinction of the 
national debt, they have proceeded to 


arrange and settle a plan for accelerating 
that extinction, by pledging the future 
application of their growing means to the 
accomplishment of the same great object. 

‘‘ At atime when their attention had 
been directed to these considerations, and 
when they have also found that taxes of 
unprecedented weight, though wisely im- 
posed to meet the exigencies of such a 
war, might nevertheless be now prudently 
repealed, it has given the highest satis- 
faction to your majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons to relieve those ive demands 
which the general difficulties of the times 
had cast upon the provision assigned by 
parliament, for the a ath of your ma- 
jesty's household and the honour and dig- 
nity of your crown: for this country has 
not now to learn, that its monarchy 1s the 
best and strongest security for its liberties, 
and that the splendor of the throne reflects 
lustre and dignity upon the whole nation. 

‘‘ These, Sire, are amongst the memo- 
rable events of a session thus far pro- 
tracted; upon which we reflect with a 
conscious satisfaction, that to the dis- 
charge of great duties we have brought 
proportionate exertions. 

‘¢ And we now indulge the flattering 
hope, that we may safely apply ourselves 
to cultivate the arts of peace; arts long 
dear to your majesty, and congenial to 
the temper of your people, whose spirit 
of enterprise in foreign commerce, and 
internal improvement, unexampled in its 
exertions throughout the war, may now 
expand itself with redoubled activity ; and 
by providing new suurces of strength and 
wealth for this country, fix thestability of 
our-ewn power, and at the same tim e 
promote the common interests of Europe, 
and of all the civilized nations of the 
world.” 
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The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.| After the royal assent had been 
given to the said bills, his Majesty made 
the following Speech to both Houses : 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«¢ The public business being concluded, 
I think it proper to close this session of 
parliament. 

‘During a long and laborious at- 
tendance, you have invariably manifested 
the just sense you entertain of the great 
trust committed to your charge. The 
objects of your deliberations have been 
unusually numerous and important; and 
I derive the utmost satisfaction from the 
conviction, that the wisdom of your pro- 
ceedings will be fully proved by their 
effects, in promoting the best interests of 
my people throughout every part of my 
dominions. 

«‘Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘¢ The ample provision you have made 
for the various branches of the public 
service demands my warmest acknow- 
ledgments; and my particular thanks are 
due for the liberality which you have 
shown in exonerating my civil govern- 
ment and household from the debt with 
which they were unavoidably burthened. 

‘© Whilst I regret the amount of the 
supplies which circumstances have ren- 
dered necessary, it is a relief to me to 
contemplate the state of our manufac- 
tures, commerce, and revenue, which 
afford the most decisive and gratifying 
proofs of the abundance of our internal 
resources, and of the growing prosperity 
of the country. 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ As i think it expedient that the 
election of a new parliament should take 
place without delay, it is my intention, 
forthwith, to give directions for dissolving 
the present, and for calling a new parlia- 
ment. 

‘¢ In communicating to you this inten- 
tion, I cannot suppress those sentiments 
of entire approbation with which I reflect 
upon every part of your conduct since I 
first met you in this place. The unex- 
ampled difficulties of our situation re- 
guired the utmost efforts of that wisdom 
and fortitude which you so eminently 
displayed in contending with them, and 
by which they have been so happily sur- 
mounted. From your judicious and sa- 
lutary measures during the last vear, my 
peep e derived all the relief which could 

e afforded under one of the severest 
dispensations of Providence; and it was 
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by the spirit and determination which 
uniformly animated your councils, aided 
by the unprecedented exertions of my 
fleets and armies, and the zealous and 
cordial co-operation of my people, that I 
was enabled to prosecute with success, 
and terminate with honour, the long and 
arduous contest in which we have been 
engaged. 

“The same sense of public duty, the 
same solicitude for the welfare of your. 
country, will now, in your individual cha- 
racters, induce you to encourage, by all 
the means in your power, the cultivation 
and improvement of the advantages of 
peace. 

‘«¢ My endeavours will never be wanting 
to preserve the blessings by which we are 
so eminently distinguished, and to prove 
that the prosperity and happiness of all 
classes of my faithful subjects. are the 
objects which are always the nearest to 
my heart.” 

On the following day the parliament 
was dissolved. 


FIRST SESSION | 
OF THE 
SECOND PARLIAMENT 
OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
or 
GREAT BRITAIN anp IRELAND. 


Meeting of the New Parliament.) 
November 16, 1802. This being the day 
appointed for the meeting of the New 
Parliament, the same was opened by com- 
mission, and the Commons being sent for 
to the House of Peers, the lord chan- 
cellor signified, that it was his majesty’s 

leasure to defer declaring the causes of 
bis assembling the parliament, until the 
Commons had chosen a Speaker. He 
therefore desired them to choose a fit 
person to be their Speaker, and to pre- 
sent him there, for his majesty’s approba- 
tion, on the following day. 


Mr. Abbot chosen Speaker.] | The. 
Commons being returned to their House, 
Sir William Scott rose, and addressing 
himself to Mr. Ley, the deputy clerk, 
suid :—It is with all possible deference to 
the House, and with the most entire con- 
scivusness of the proper modesty of aay 
(3 N] | 
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pretensions of mine, that I am anxious to | 
seize the opportunity of addressing you 
upon the subject which has been re- 
commended to our immediate attention. 
The election of a Speaker is the first 
function of this House in order of time, 
and is amongst its first functions in point 
of importance; for it is no less than to 
designate the person who is to guide the 
deliberations, to maintain the privileges, 
and to enforce the duties of this great re- 
presentative body, of this great united 
country. What the talents are which 
constitute the qualifications for such an 
office, it is not easy to describe in ade- 
quate terms; they are such as might 
hardly be expected to exist in combina- 
tion, if experience had not shown them to 
have existed in the numerous instances 
(some of very recent date) of those who 
have successfully performed the task—the 
arduous task—of communicating honour 
to a station itself most honourable. In 
adverting to the nature and species of the 
qualifications which the object of such a 
choice ought to possess, I need not pre- 
mise, as the basis of them all, a true spirit 
of old English loyalty; in other words, an 
affectionate attachment to the person and 
family of our sovereign, and to the ancient 
and reverend constitution of our country. 
With an unconguerable hostility to the 
wild and desolating principles which have 
waged a rancorous war against the best 
and dearest interests of mankind, he must 
be expected to unite a love of rational im- 
provements and of temperate correction. 

oan enlargement of mind, capable of 
embracing the most comprehensive sub- 
jects must be added, the faculty of 
descending with precision to the most 
minute; to a tenacious respect for forms, 
a liberal regard for principles ; to habits of 
laborious research, powers of prompt and 
instant decision ; to a jealous affection for 
the privileges of the House, an awful 
sense of its duties; to a firmness that 
ean resist solicitation, a suavity of nature 
that can receive it without impatience; 
and to a dignity of public demeanor, 
suited .to the quality of great affairs, and 
commanding the respect that is requisite 
for conducting them, an urbanity of private 
manners that can soften the asperities of 
business, and adorn an office of severe la- 
bour with the conciliatory elegance of a 
station of ease. In looking around this 
assembly (enriched as it has been by the 
aecession of talents from another coun- 
thy), it is impossible not to feel a satisfac- 
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tion in observing, that there is no inconsi- 
derable number of persons in it, whom 
the House would pronounce equal to the 
demands, various and important as they 
may be, of the station I have ventured to 
describe—and that in this dignified num- 
ber are to be found, as well gentlemen 
who have not been bred to the study and 
practice of the Inw, as those who have; 
for with all the partialities I may be sup- 
posed to entertain, I feel my full portion 
of national pride in avowing, that, splendid 
as the talents are which that profession 
has exhibited to parhament, they have 
been fully rivalled by those which other 
educations and other habits of life in this 
favoured country are in the course of pro- 
ducing to its notice and admiration.— 
Amidst such copious materiais for a happy 
selection, it might be difficult for the 
House, if it acted upon its mere sense of 
supposed merit (however reasonably 
Seger to name an individual, with- 
out feeling that it might have occa- 
sion to suspect (and suspecting to 
regret, the loss of other abilities, pos- 
sibly superior to those which had attracted 
its choice. But it is the good fortune of 
the House at this crisis, that it is not 
left to act upon the mere sense of sup- 
posed merit; for it has the experience of 
tried worth to guide its determination. 
Many of us who had seats in the last par- 
liament, will recollect, (and with every 
feeling of gratitude for past and of san- 
guine expectation of future services), 
that there is a person to whose nomination 
that experience has set its authentic 
and deciding seal—I mean the right 
hon. gentleman who filled that office 
in the two last sessions of that parlia- 
ment, and filled it in a manner which 
is justly described in the highest terms of 

ossible praise, when I say, that it con- 
soled that House for the loss of those emi- 
nent gentlemen, who, in the same office 
had commanded so large a portion of its 
veneration and applause. ‘To him who 
stands distinguished by the suffrage af 
general applause, it would be presumptu- 
ous to apply the suffrage of particular 
commendation, otherwise I should be 
tempted to usegny own language in ex- 
pressing the sense which every member of 
that House entertained, and in so doing, 
to claim on their behalf from new members 
some confidence for the propriety of that 
sense—respecting the manner in which, by 
a happy mixture of industry the most se- 
vere, of knowledge the most exact, of at- 
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tention the most minute, of private civility 
the most attractive, and of an observance 
of public decorum the most correct, that 
right hon. person performed the duty, and 
sustained the dignity of his high office. It 
may be more proper for me to content 
myself with observing, that, in the judg- 
ment of all, he fully realized all the hopes 
which were held out to that House in the 
eloquent panegyric which introduced him 
to their choice; and that heis now proposed 
with these additional advantages, that he 
professes a confirmed experience of the 
duties of his office, and parliament pos- 
sesses ano less confirmed experience of 
his entire ability to discharge them. 
Under the impression of these sentiments, 
I move, * That the right hon. Charles 
Abbot do take the chair of this House.” 
Mr. H. Lascelles said :—In rising to se- 
cond this motion, I feel strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject 
under deliberation. The choice of a 
Speaker must at all times be a matter 
highly interesting to this House, as upon 
that choice must greatly depend the 
regularity and dignity of our proceedings ; 
but under the present circumstances of the 
country, it behoves us in a peculiar 
manner to place in that situation a person 
of ability, integrity, firmness, impartiali- 
ty, strongly attached to our happy con- 
stitution, strenuously inclined to suppor 
the rights and privileges of this Ilouse, 
thoroughly acquainted with its rules and 
orders, and, in the present increased state 
of parliamentary transactions, of expe- 
rience and assiduity in business. If at all 
periods these qualities have been adverted 
to in the choice of a Speaker, they are 
become peculiarly important at the pre- 
sent conjuncture, since not only the fate 
of this kingdom, but of Europe, may be 
involved in the future deliberations of this 
parliament. The difficulties that attend 
this office are great; the duties of it re- 
quire unremitting attention. The known 
conduct and pursuits of the right hon. 
gentleman who has just been named for 
your approbation, appeared to me, pre- 
vious to his being chosen Speaker by the 
Jast parliament, to point him out as a 
propet person in whom to confide this 
onourable office: but we have now more 
than confidence to depend upon—we have 
the experience of part of the last parlia- 
ment. I consider his conduct, during 
the short period he filled the chair, as 
highly honourable to himself, and advan- 
tageous to the public. I should feel 
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desirous of enlarging upon my view of the 
merits of the right hon. gentleman, were 
I not fearful that my expressions might i! 
convey the sentiments of respect which [ 
entertain towards him as an individual, 
and as a public character; but I have the 
satisfaction of thinking that I cannot 
more strongly express these sentiments 
than by seconding the motion. 

Mr. Abbot said:—I conceive it to be 
unquestionably the highest honour that an 
individual can possess, to be deemed 
worthy to be recommended as a person 
duly qualified to fill the bigh and import- 
ant office now the subject of discussion. 
But, however flattering such recommenda- 
tion may be, from the terms of kindness 
in which it has been conveyed, it is impos- 
sible for any man who contemplates its 
extent and magnitude, not to feel a just 
apprehension of his own abilities; and the 
experience of the last session fully con- 
vinces me, that I ought to be doubtful of 
mine. The duties of a Speaker are not 
merely confined to the rules and orders of 
the House, or to daily and ordinary occur- 
rences. Once placed in the chair, he im- 
mediately feels the necessity of an exten- 
sive mind, to enable him to investigate the 
extent of his duties; of a steady resolu- 
tion to maintain the privileges of the 
House, as connected with the liberties of 
the people; and a vigilance which there 
may exist various occasions to exercise. 
It is true, that much light is thrown on 
his duties by the Journals and recorded 
transactions of the House: from them he 
most undoubtedly derives much _ instruc- 
tion; bat in doing so, he must there also 
learn a fact, in every page most strongly 
elucidated, that neither the most profound 
knowledge, nor the most indefatigable in- 
dustry are of the smallest avail, unless he 
possesses in the fullest extent the confi- 
dence of the House, in my mind the sole 
criterion which can or ought to induce 
any one to accept so high and important a 
trust. Having thus stated my sentiments, 
I am wholly at the disposal of the House, 
and ready to obey its pleasure in whatever 
way they may please to determine.— Mr. 
Abbot being conducted to the chair in the 
usual form, said:—Placed for a second 
time, by the indulgent favour of this 
House in the chair, I feel mysclf irre- 
sistibly impelled to express to them my 
warmest gratitude ; and in the expression 
of that gratitude, I hope the House will 
do me the favour to judge me, more from 
the conduct that I shall pursue, than from 
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any thing that I can possibly express by 


words. 

Lord Castlereagh said :—Sir, it is with 
the highest satisfaction that I rise to con- 
gratulate you on being once more called 
to the high and important station which 
you have before filled with so much credit 
and honour to yourself, and satisfaction to 
the House. If, Sir, there could have 
been the smallest doubt of your posses- 
sing the confidence of the House during 
the last session of parliament, that doubt 
must now be most unequivocally effaced 
by the unanimous choice which has this 
day been made of you to fill again that 
high and distinguished station; a choice 
which will reflect as much honour on the 
House itself, as it must add to the gratifi- 
cation of your own personal feelings. I 
cannot sit down without adding my own 
congratulation on the subject. 

The House then adjourned. On the 
following day, Mr. Abbot was presented 
to the Lords Commissioners, and ap- 
proved of. 


List of the House of Cummons.] The 
following is 


A List or tHE House or Commons 
AS IT STOOD AT THE OPENING OF THE 
SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM oF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, NoveMBER 16, 1802. | 


Abingdon, Berkshire. 
Tho. Theophilus Metcalfe. 


Aginandeshum, Bucks. 
Thomas Drake Tyrwhitt. C. Drake Garrard. 
_St Alban’s, Hertfordshire. 
Wm. Stephen Poynts. Hon. J. W. Grimston. 
Aldborough, Suffolk. 
Sir John Aubrey, bt. John M‘Mahon. 
Alborough, Yorkshire. 
Cha. Duncombe, jun. John Sullivan. 
Axdover, Hanis. 
Thomas Asheton Smith. Hon. N. Fellowes. 


Anglesea, County of 
Hon. Arthur Paget. 


Appleby, Westmorland. 
John Courtenay. Philip Francis. 


Arundel, Susser. 
Viscount Andover. John Atkins. 
Ashburton, Devonshire. 
Sir Hugh Inglis, bt. Walter Palk. 


Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Robert Bent. James Dupré. 


Banbury, Oxfordshire. 
Dudicy North. 
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Barnstaple, Devonshire. 
Wm. Devaynes. Sir Edward Pellew, bast. 


Bath, City of 
Lord John Thynn. John Palmer. 


Beaumaris, Town of 


Thomas lord Newborough. 


Bedfordshire. 

Hon. St. Andrew St.John. John Osborn. 
Bedford, Town o 

Samuel Whitbread. m. Lee Antonie. 


Bedwin (Great), Wilts. 
Sir R. J. Buxton, bt. Sir N. D. Holland, bt. 


Beeralston, Devonshire. 
George lord Lovaine. Wm. Mitford. 


Berkshire. 
George Vansittart. Charles Dundas. 


Berwick-upon-Tweed, Northumberland. 
Thomas Hall. John Fordyce. 


Beverley, Yorkshire. 
John Wharton. N.C. Burton. 


Bewdley, Worcestershire. 
Miles Peter Andrews. 


Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. 
William Clive. Jobn Robinson. 


Blechingley, Surrey. 
James Rich. John Benn Walsh. 


Bodmyn, Cornwall. . 
Cha. Shaw Lefevre. Josiah Dupré Porcher. 


Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 
Hon. John Scott. Edward Berk. Portman. 


Bossiney, Cornwall. 
James. A.S. Wortley. John H. Addington. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Wm. A. Madocks. Thomas Fydell. 


Brackley, Northamptonshire. 
John Wm. Egerton. Samuel Haynes. 


Bramber, Susser. 
George Sutton. Wenry Joddrell. 


Brecon, County of 
Sir Ch. Morgan, bart. 


Brecon, Town of 
Sir Robert Salusbury, bart. 


Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 
John Whitmore. J.H. Browne. 


Bridgewater, Somersetshirc. 
Jefferys Allen. George Pocock. 


Bridport, Dorsetshire. 
George Barclay. Sir Evau Nepean, bt. 


Bristol, City of 
Rt. hon. Charles Bragge. 


Buckinghamshere. 
Marquis of Titchfield. Earl Temple. 


Buckingham, Town of 


Evan Baillie. 


Thomas Grenville. Viscount Proby. 
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Callington, Cornwall. 
Joba Inglett Fortescue. Paul Orchard. 


Calne, Wiltshire. 
Joseph Jekyll. Lord Henry Petty. 


Cambridgeshire. 
Lord C.S. Manners. Rt. hon. C. Yorke. 


Cambridge, Town of 

Robert Manners. Hon. Edward Finch. 
Cambridge, University of 

Right hon. W. Pitt. Earl of Euston. 
Camelford, Cornwall. 

Robert Adair. John Fonblanque. 
Canterbury, City of 

Hon. George Watson. John Baker. 
Curdiff, Town of 

Lord Wm. Stuart, 
Cardiganshire. 

Thomas Johnes, 
Cardigan, Town of 

Hon. John Vaughan. 
Carlisle, City of 

John C.Curwen. Walter Spencer Stanhope. 


Carmarthenshire. 
James Hamlyn Williams. 


Carmarthen, Town of 
John George Philipps. 


Carnarvonshire. 
Sir Robert Williams, bart. 


Carnarvon, Town of 
Hon. Edward Paget. 
Castle- Rising, Norfolk. 
Charles Chester. Peter Isaac Thelusson. 


Cheshire. 
Thomas Cholmondeley. Wm. Egerton, 


Chester, City of | 
Viscount Belgrave. Thomas Grosvenor. 


Chichester, City of : 
Right hon. T. Steele. George W. Thomas. 
Chippenham, Wilts. 
James Dawkins Charles Brooke. 


Christchurch, Hampshire. 
Right hon. George Rose. Wm. Sturges. 


Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 
Michael Hicks Beach. Sir Rob. Preston, bt. 


Clithero, Lancashire. 
Hon. Robert Curzon. lon. John Cust. 


Cockermouth, Cumberland. 
Robert Ward. James Graham. 


Colchester, Esser. : 
Robert Thornton. John Denison. : 


Corff-Castle, Dorsetshire. 
Henry Bankes. Nathaniel Boad. 
Cornwall, County of. ‘° 
Suc Wm. Lemon, bart. Francis Gregor. 


List of the House of Commons. 


A. D. 1802. 
Coventry, Warwickshire. 
Nathaniel Jefferys. Francis Wm. Barlow. 


Cricklade, Wilts. 
Lord Porchester. ‘Thomas Estcourt. 


Cumberland. 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. John Lowther. 


Clifton, Dartmouth, Hardness, Devonshire. 
Edmund Bastard. Arthur Howe Lloldsworth. 


Denbighshire. 
Sir Watkin W. Wynn, bart. 


Denbigh, Town of 
Hon. Frederick West. 


Derbyshire. 
Lord G. A. H. Cavendish. Edw. M. Mundy. 
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Derby, Town of 
Hon. George Walpole. Edward Coke. 


Devizes, Wiltshire. 

Rt. hon. Henry Addington. Joshua Smith. 
Devonshire. 

J. Pollexfen Bastard. Sir Lawrence Palk, bt. 
Dorsetshire. 

Wm. Morton Pitt. Francis John Brown. 
Dorchester, Dorsetshire. 

Hon. Cropley Ashley. Francis Fane. 
Dover, Kent. 

John Trevanion. Joha Spencer Smith. 
Downton, Wiltshire. 

Hon. Edward Bouverie. Hon. Wm. Ward. 
Droitwich, Worcestershire. 

Hon. Andrew Foley. Sir E, Winnington, bt. 
Dunwich, Suffolk. 

Lord Huntingfield. Snowdon Barne. 


Durham, County of 

Sir Ralph Milbanke, bt. Rowland Burdon. 
Durham, City of 

Ralph John Lambton. Richard Wharton. - 


East Looe, Cornwall, 
John Buller. Edward Buller. 


St. Edmondsbury, Suffolk. 
Lord Hervey. Lord Charles Fitzroy, | 


Essex, County 0 
John Bullock. Eliab Harvey. 


Evesham, Worcestershire, 

Charles Thelluson. Patrick Craufurd Bruce, 
Ereter, City of 

Sir C. W. Bampfylde, bt. James Buller. 
Eye, Suffolk. 

Hon. Wim. Cornwallis. 


Flintshire. 
Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart. 


Flint, Town of 
Watkin Williams. . 


Fowey, Cornwall. 
Reginald Pole Carew. Edward Golding. 


James Cornwallis. 
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Gatton, Surrey. 
Mark Wood. James Dashwood. 


St. Germans, Cornwall. 
Lord Binning. Jaines Langham. 
Glamorganshire. 
Thomas Wyndham. 
Gloucestershire. 


Marquis of Worcester Hon, G. C. Berkeley. 


Gloucester, City of 
John Pitt. Henry Howard. 


Grampound, Cornwall. 

Benjamin Hobhouse. Sir C. Hawkins, bart. 
Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

Thomas Thoroton. Sir W. Earle Welby, bt. 
Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

John Henry Loft. Ayscoghe Boucherett. 
Grinstead (East), Susser, 

Sir Henry Strachey, bt. Daniel Giles. 
Guilford, Surrey. 

Viscount Cranley. Hon. Chapple Norton. 


Hampshire. 
Sir Wm. Heathcote, bt. 


Harwich, Esser. 
John Robinson. Thomas Myers, 


Haslemere, Surrey. 
George Wood. Richard Penn. 


Hastings, Sussex. 
Lord Glenbervie. George Wm. Gunning. 

Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 
Lord Kensington. a 


Helston, Cornwall. 
Viscount Fitzharris. Joho Penn, 


Herefordshire. 


William Chute. 


Sir George Corawall, bt. J.Geers Cotterell. 


Hereford, City o 
John Scudamore. Thomas Powell Symonds 


Hertfordshire. 
Wm. Plumer. Hon. Penniston Lambe. 


Hertford, Town of 


Hon. Edw. Spencer Cowper. Nicol. Calvert. 


Heydon, Yorkshire. 
Christopher Savile. George Johnstone. 


Heytesbury, Wiltshire. 
Viscount Kirkwall. Right hon. C. Abbot. 


Higham Ferrars, Northamptonshire. 
Francis Ferrand Foljambe. 


Hindon, Wilts. 
Thomas Wallace. John Pedley. 
Honiton, Devonshire. 
George Shum. Sir John Honeywood, bart. 


_ Horsham, Susser. 
Patrick Ross. Edward C. Hilliard. 


Huntingdonshire. 
Viscount Hinchinbroke. Lord F. Montagu. 


List of the House of Commons. 
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Huntingdon, Town of 
John Calvert, jun. Wm. Henry Fellowes. 


Hythe, Kent. 
Matthew White. Thomas Godfrey. 


Iichester, Somersetshire. 
Thomas Plummer. Win. Hunter. 


Lpswich, Suffolk. ‘ 
Charles A. Crickett. Sir A. S. Hamond, bt. 


St. Ioes, Cornwall. 
Wm. Praed. Jonathan Raine. 


Kent. 
Filmer Honeywood. Sir Wm. Geary, bt. 


King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
Hon. Horatio Walpole. Sic M. B. Folkes, bt. 
Kingston-upon- Hull, Yorkshire. 
Samuel Thornton. John Staniforth. 


Knuresborough, Yorkshire. 
James Hare. Lord Juhbn Townshend. 


Lancashire. 
Thomas Stanley. John Blackburne. 


Lancaster, Town of 
John Dent. Marquis of Douglas. 


Launceston, Cornwall. 
James Brogden. Richard H. A. Bennet. 


Leicestershire. 
G. A. Legh Keck. Sir Edm. C. Hartopp, bt. 


Leicester, Town of 
Samuel Smith. Thomas Babington. 


Leominster, Herefordshire. 


John Lubbock. Hon. Charles Kinnaird. 


Leskeard, Cornwall. 

Hon. John Eliot. Hon. Wm. Eliot. 
Lestwithiel, Cornwall. 

Hans Sloane. Wm. Dickenson, juo. 
Lewes, Susser. 

Lord F. Godol. Osborne. Henry Shelley, jun. 
Lincolnshire. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bt. Charles Chaplin. 
Lincoln, City of 

Richard Ellison. iiumphrey Sibthorpe. 
Litchfield, City of 

Sir John Wrottesley, bt. Thomas Anson. 
Lives puol, Lancashire. 

Banas‘re Tarleton. Isaac Gascoyne. 
Loxpon. 

William Curtis. Sir J. W. Anderson, bart. 

Harvey C. Combe. Charles Price. 

Ludlow, Shropshire. 

Richard Payne Knight. Hoa. Robert Clive. 
Ludgershall, Wiltshire. 

Earl of Dalkeith. Thomas Everett. 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire. 

Hon. Thomas Fane. Henry Fane. 
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Lymington, Hants. 
Wm. Manning. Harry Burrard. 


Muidstone, Kent. 
Sir Matthew Bloxam, kt. 


Malden, Essex. 
Joseph Holden Strutt. Cha. Callis Western. 


Malmesbury, Wilts. 
Claude Scott. Samuel Scott. 


Malton, Yorkshire. , 
Bryan Cooke. Hon. C. Laurence Dundas. 


Marlborough, Wilts. 
Lord Bruce. James Henry Leigh. 


Great Marlow, Bucks. 
Thomas Williams. Owen Williams. 


St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


J. H. Durand. 


Sir Wm. Young, bt. Rt. hon. W. Windham. 


Midshali Cornwall. 
Robert Dallas. Robert Sharpe Ainslie. 


Merionethshire. 
Sir R. Williames Vaughan, bart. 
Middlesex. 
George Byng. Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
Midhurst, Susser. 
George Smith. Samuel Smith. 
Milburne Port, Somersetshire. 
Lord Paget. Hugh Leycester. 


Minehead, Somerset shire. 
John Fownes Luttrell. John Patteson. 


Monmouthshire. 
General James Rooke. Charles Morgan. 


Monmouth, Town of 
Lord Charles Henry Somerset. 


Montgomeryshire. 
Charles Wat. Williams Wynn. 


Montgomery, Town of 
Whitshed Keene. 


Morpeth, Northumberland. 
Viscount Morpeth. William Ord. 


Newark, Nottinghamshire. 
Sir T. M. Sutton, kt. Sir C. Mor. Pole, bt. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire. 
Edw. Wilbraham Bootle. Sir R. Lawley, bt. 

‘Neawcastle-upon- Tyne, Northumberland. 
Sir M. W. Ridley, bt. Charles J. Brandling. 


Nez port, Cornzall. 
Wm. Northey. Joseph Richardson. 


Newport, Hants. 

John Blackburn. Richard Gervas Ker. 
Newtown, Lancashire, 

Thomas Brovke. Peter Patten. 
Newtown, Hants. 

Sir Robert Barclay, bt. Charles Chapman. | 


Norfolk, County of 
Thomas Win. Coke. Nir Jacob FI. Astley, bt. 


List of the House of Commons, 
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Northallerton, Yorkshire. 
Henry Peirse. Hon. Edward Lascelles, 


_ Northamptonshire. 
Francis Dickins. Wm. Ralph Cartwright. 


Northampton, Town of 

Hon. Edward Bouverie. Hon. S. Perceval, 
Northumberland. 

Hon. Charles Grey. T. Richard Beaumont. 
Norwich, City of 

Robert Fellowes. Wm. Smith. 


Nottinghamshire. 
Lord W.C. Bentinck. Hon. C.H. Pierrepont. 


_ , Nottingham, Town of 
Sir J. B. Warren, bt. Joseph Birch. 


Ockhampton, Devon. 
Henry Holland, jun. James Strange. 


Orford Suffolk, 
Lord Robert Seymour. James Trail. 


Oxfordshire. 

Lord Francis A.Spencer. John Fane. 
Oxford, City of 

Francis Burton. John Atkyns Wright. 
Oxford, University of 

Sir W. Dolben, bt. Rt. hon. sir W. Scott, kt. 


Pembrokeshire. 
Lord Milford. 


Pembroke, Town of 
Hugh Barlow. 


Penryn, Cornwall. 

Sir S. Lushington, bt. Sir John Nicholl, ke. 
Peterborough, City of: 

French Laurence, LL.D. Wm. Elliot. 


ata ie Hents. 
Hylton Jolliffe. Wm. Best. 


Plymouth, Devonshire. 
Sir Wm. Elford, bt. Phillip Langmead. 


Plympton Earl, Devon. 
Philip Metcalfe. Edward Golding. 


Pontefract, Yorkshire. 
John Smyth. Richard Benyon. 


Poole, Dorsetshire. 

Juhn Jeffery. George Garland. 
Portsmouth, Hants. 

Hon. Thomas Erskine. John Markham. 


Preston, Lancashire. 
Lord Stanley. John Horrocks. 


Queenborough, Kent. 
John Prinsep. George Peter Moore. 


Radnor, County of 
Walter Wilkins. 


New Rudnor. 
Richard Price. 


Reading, Berks. 
Francis Annesley. Charles Shaw Lefevre. 
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East Retford, Nottingham. 
Robert Craufurd. John Jattray. 


Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Arthur Shakespeare. 
Ripon, Yorkshire. 
Sir James Graham, bt. 
Rochester, Kent. 
Sir Wm. Sidney Smith. James Hulkes. 
New Romney, Kent. 
John Willet Willet. Dfanaseh Lopez. 
Rutlandshire. 
Gerard Noel Noel. 


Rye, Susser. ; 
Lord Hawkesbury. Thomas Davis Lamb. 


Ryegate, Surry. 
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John Heathcote. 


Lord Carbery. 


Hon. John S. Cocks. Hon. Joseph S. Yorke. 


Shropshire. 


Sir Richard Hill, bt. John Kynaston Powell. 


Saltash, Cornzall. 
Matthew Russell. Robert Deverell. 


Sandwich, Kent. 

Sir Philip Stephens, bt. Sir Hor. Mann, bt. 
Sarum (New), Wilts. 

Viscount Folkestone. Wm. ITussey. 


Sarum (Old), Wilts. 
Nicholas Vansittart. Henry Alexander: 


Scarborough, Yorkshire. 
Hon. E. Phipps. Lord Robert Manners. 


Scaford, Susser. 
Charles Rose Ellis. Richard J. Sullivan. 


Shaftesbury, Dorset. 
Eclward Loveden Loveden. 


New Shoreham, Sussex. 


Sir Cecil Bishopp, bt. Timothy Shelly. 
Shrewsbury. 

Sir Wm. Pultency, bt. 
Somersetshire. 

Wm. Gore Langton. Wm. Dickenson. 


Southampton, Town of 
James Amyatt. George Henry Rose. 


Southaark, Borough of 

Henry Thornton. George Tierney. 
Staffordshire. 

Sir Edw. Littleton, bt. Lord G. L. Gower. 


Stafford, Town of 
Hon. Edward Monckton. R. B. Sheridan. 


Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
John Leland. Albemarle Bertie. 


Steyning, Susser. 
James Martin Lloyd. Robert Uurst. 
Stockbridge, Hants, 
George Porter. Joseph Foster Barham. 


Sudbury, Suffolk. 
Sie Joba Coxe Hippesley, bt. John Pytches. 


Robert Hurst. 


Hon. Wm. Hill. 


List of the House of Commons. 


Hon. G. IH. L. Dundas. 
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Suffolk. 
Sir T. C. Bunbury, bt. C. Viscount Brome 


Surrey. 
Lord W. Russell. Sir John Frederick, bt. 


Susser. 
Charles Lenox. John Fuller. 


; Tamworth, Staffordshire. 
Sir Robert Peele, bt. Wm. Loftus. 


Tavistock, Devonshire. 
General Fitzpatrick. Lord Robert Spencer. 


Taunton, Somersetshire. 
Wm. Morland. John Hammet. 


- Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 
James Martin. Christopher Codrington. 


Thetford, Norfolk. 
Thomas Creevey. John Harrison. 


Thirske, Yorkshire. | 
Sir Greg. Page Turner, bt. Wm. Frankland. 


Tiverton, Devonshire. 
Right Hon. Dudley Ryder. Hon. Rd. Ryder. 


Totness, Devonshire. 
Wm. Adams. John Berkley Burland. 


Tregony, Cornwall. 
Marquis of Blandford. Charles Cockerell. 


Truro, Cornwall, 
Edw. I.eveson Gower. John Lemon. 


Walling ford, Berks. 

Sir Francis Sykes, bt. Wm. Lewis Hughes. 
Wareham, Dorsetshire. 

John Calcraft. Andrew Strahan. 
Warwickshire. 

Sir G. A. W. S. Evelyn, bt. D.S. Dugdale. 
Warwick, Town of 


Lord Brooke. Charles Mills. 
Wells, City of 

Clement Tudway. Charles Wm. Taylor. 
Wendover, Bucks. 

Rt. Hon. Charles Long. Hon. Joha Smith 
Wenlock, Shropshire. 

Cecil Forester. Hon. John Simpson. 
Weobly, Herefordshire. 

Lord George Thynne. Robert Steele. 


Westbury, Wiltshire. 
Charles Smith. Wn. Baldwin. 


Westlooe, Cornwall, 
James Buller. Thomas Smith. 


Westminster, City of 
Hon. Charles James Fox. 


Westmorland. 
Sir M. Le Fleming, bart. James Lowther. 


Lord Gardner. 


Weymouth and Melcombe Regu. 
Sir James Pulteney, bt. G, Tucker Steward. 
Wm. Garthshore. Charles Adams. 


va 
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Whitchurch, Hants. 
fion. W. Brodrick. Hon. W. A. Townshend. ; 


Wigan, Lancashire. 
Robert Holt Leigh. John Hodson. 


Wiltshire. 
Ambrose Goddard. _H. P. Wyndham. 


Wilton, Wilts. 
Richard Visct. Fitzwilliam. ‘John Spencer. 


Winchester, City of 


Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, bart. 


Sir Richard Gamon, bart. 


Winchelsea, Susser. 
Robert Ladbroke. Wm 


. + Windsor, Berks. 

John Williams. Hon. R. Fulk Greville. 
Wi codstock, Oxfordshire. 

Sir H. W. Dashwood, bt. 


Wedtlve Bais. Wiltshire. 
Hon. H. St. John. Robert Williams, jun. 


Worcest erehire. 


Hon. Edward Foley. 


Worcester, City of 
Abraham Robarts. Joseph Scott. 


Wycombe (Chipping), Bucks. 

Sir F. Baring, bart. Sir J. D. King, bart. 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

Sir T. Troubridge, bart. Thomas Jervis. 
Yarmouth, Hants. 

J.C. Jervoise. James Patrick Murray. 
Yorkshire. 

Wm. Wilberforce. Hon. Henry Pa 


York, City of 
Sir W. M. Milner, bart. Hon. L. Dundas. 


. Moffat. 


Wm. Lygon. 


SCOTLAND—(45). 
CountTikxs. 
Aberdeen. 
James Ferguson. 
Argyll. 
Lord John ‘Douglas Edw. Henry Campbell. 


Ayr. 
William Fullarton. 
Banff. 
Right Hon. Sir Wm. Grant, kot. 


Berwick. 
George Baillie, jun. 


; Caithness. 
Sir John Sinelair, bart. 


Dumbarton. 
James Colquhoun, jun. - - 


Dumfries. 
Sir Robert Laurie, bart. 


Edinburgh. 
Robert Dundas. 
{ VOL. XXXVI.] 
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"Elvin. 
James Brodie: of Brodie. 


Fife. 
Sir Wm, Erskine, of Tory, bart. 


Forfer. . 
Sir David Carnegie, bart. 


’ Haddington. 
Hon. Colonel Charles Hope. 
' Inverness. | 
Charles Grant. 


Kincardine. 
Sir John Stuart, bart. 


Kinross. r 
William Douglas M‘ oe Clephane. 


« Kercudbright Stewartry. 
Patrick Heron. 


. Lanark. | 
Lord Archibald Hamilton. 
Linlithvow. 
Hon. Colonel Alexander Hope. 
‘Cromarty. 
Major General Alexander Mackenzie. - 


Orkney and Shetland. 
Captain Robert Honyman. 


Peebles, 

James Montgomery, jun. 
Perth. 

Colonel Thomas Graham, 
Renfrew. 

William M‘Dowall. 

_— Ross. 

Major-General Sir Charles Ross, bart. 
Roxburgh. 

Sir George Douglas, bart. 
Selkirk. 

John Rutherfurd. | 
Stirling. 

Hon. Charles Elphinstone Fleeming. 


Sutherland. 
Right Hon. William Dundas. 


Wigtown. 
Andrew M'‘Dowall. 


Royrat Borovcus. 


Edinburgh, City of 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas. 


Tain, Dingwall, Dornock, Wick, and 
Kirkaall. 
Right Hon. John Charles Villiers. 


' Fortrose, Incernesss, Nairn, and Forres, 
Alexander Penrose Cumming Gordon. 
Elgin, Banff, Cullen, Kintore, and - 
verury. 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Wm. Grant. 
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Aberdeen, Aberbrothock, Montrose, Bre- 
chin, and Inverberoie. 
James Farquhar. 


Perth, Dundee, St. Andrew's, Forfar 
and Cupar. 
David Scott, of Dunninald. 


Anstruther, East and West, Pitten- 
weem, Crail, and Kilrenny. 
General John Campbell. 


Dysart, Kirkcaldy, Burntisland, and 
Kinghorn. 
Sir James St. Clair Erskine, bart. 


Stirling, Inverkeithing, Dunfermiine, 
| Queensferry, and Culross. 
Hon. C. Alexander Forrester Cochrane. 


Glasgow, Dumbarton, Renfrew, and 
Rutherglen. 
Alexander Houstoun. 


Jedburgh, Haddington, Dunbar, North- 
Berwick, and Lauder. 
Hon. Colonel Thomas Maitland. 


Linlithgow, Peebles, Lanark, and 
Selkirk. 
Licut.-Col. William Dickson. 


Annon, Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, Sun- 
quhar, and Lochmaben. 
Right Hon. Charles Hope. 


Stranraer, Wigton, 
New Galloway. 
John Spalding. 
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Whithorn, and 


Rothsay, Ayr, Irvine, Inverary, and 
Campbeltown. 
John Campbell. 


IRELAND. —(100). 
- Antrim, County of 
E. A.M‘Naghten. Hon. John O'Neil. 


Armagh, County of 

Hon. C. A. Acheson. Hon. Hen. Caulfield, 
Armagh, Borough of 

Patrick Duigenan, LL.D. 


Athlone, Borough of 
Right Hon. Wm. Handcock. 


Belfast, Borough of 
Edward May. 


Bandonbridge, Town of 
Sir Broderick Chinnery, bart. 


Carrickfergus, County and Town of 
Lord Spencer Stanley Chichester. 


Catherlough, County of 
David Latouche, jun. Walter Bagenel. 


Catherlough, Borough of 
Charles Montague Ormsby. w 


Cavan, County of 


Francis Sanderson. “Nathaniel Snexd. 
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Clare, County of 


Hon. F. N. Burton. Sir E. O’Brien, bart. 


_ Cork, County of ; 
If. Viscount Boyle. R. Uniacke Fitsgerald. 


Cork, City of 
M. Longfield. Hon. C. Hely Hutchinson. 
Coleraine, Borough o 
Walter Jones. a 
Clonmell, Borough 
William Bagwell. ae 
_. Cashel, City of 
Right hon. William Wickham. 
Donnegal, County of _ 
Viscount Sudley. Sir James Stewart, bart. 


Down, County of 
Viscount Castlereagh. Francis Savage. 


Downpatrick, Borough of 
Charles Stewart Hawthorn. 


Dungannon, Borough o 
Hon. George Knex. oe 


Drogheda, County and Town 
Edward Hardman. - d 
Dublin, County of 
Hans Hamilton. Frederick John Falkiner. 
| Dublin, City of 
John C. Beresford. “Sohn Latouche, jun. 


Dublin, College of the Holy Trinity of 
Hon. George ‘Kae ‘ - : 


_, Dundalk, Borough of 
Richard Archdall. 


Dungarvon, Borough 
William Greene. : ene 


Ennis, Borough of 
Right hon. James Fitzgerald. 


: Enniskillen. 
Right hon. John Beresford. 


Fermanagh, County of 
Viscount Cole. Colonel Mervyn Arehdall. | 


Galway, County of 
Hon. Richard Trench. Richard Martin. 


Galway, Town of 
Dennis Bowes Daly. 


Kerry, County of 
Right Hon. 31. Fitzgerald. James Crosbie. 
Kildare, County of 
Lord R. S. Fitzgerald. Robert La Touche. 


Kilkenny, County of 

Rt. Hon. Wm. B. Ponsonby. Hon. J. Butler- 
Kilkenny, City of 

Hon. Charles Butler. 

. Kingsale, Town of 

Samuel Campbell Rowley. 
King's County. — 

Sir L. Parsons, bart. Thomas Besnard. 
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Lisburne, Borough of 

The Earl of Yarmouth. 
Leitrim, County of 

Viscount Clements. Peter La Touche, jun. 
Limerick, County of 

William Odell. Charles Silver Oliver. 
Limerick, City of : 

Charles Vereker. 


Londonderry, County of 
Lord G. T. Beresford: Hon. C. Stewart. 


; Londonderry, City of 
Sir George Fitzgerald Hill, bart. 
Longford, County of - 
Sir Thos. Peon bt. 
Hon. T. Glead. Newcumen. 


Louth, County of 
Right Hon. John Foster. Wm. C. Fortescue. 


Mallow, Town of 
Denham Jephson. 
Mayo, County of 
Rt. hon. D. Browne. Hon. Hen. A. Dillon. 


Meath, County of 
Sir M. Somerville, bart. Thomas Bligh. 


Monaghan, County of 

Richard Dawson. Charles Powell Leslie. 
Newry, Borough of 

Right hon. Tsaac Corry. 


New Ross, Town of 
Charles Tottenham, jun. 


Portarlington, Borough of 
Henry Parnell. 


Queen’s County. — 
Hon. Wm. W. Pole. Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. 


Roscommon, any of 
Arthur French. Hon. Edward King. 


Sligo, County of 

Joshua Edward Cooper. Charles O'Hara. 
Sligo, Borough of 

Owen W ynne. 
Tipperary, County of 

Viscount Mathew. John Bagwell. 
Tralee, Borough of 

Rt. Hon. George Canning. 
Tyrone, County of 

James Stewart. Right hon. John Stewart. 
Waterford, County of 

Right hon. John Beresford. Edward Lee. 
Waterford, City of 

John Wm. Congreve Alcock. 
Westmeath, County of 

Gustavus Rochfort. Wm. Smith. 
Werford, County of 

Earl of Loftus. Abel Ram. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Session. 
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A. D. 1808. 
Wesford, Town of 
Richard Nevill. 


Wicklow, County of 
Wm. Hoare Hume. George Ponsonby. 


Youghall, Town of 
Sir John Kene, bart. 
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Srxtren Peers or Scornanp. 


George Hay, marquis of Tweedale. 
Hugh Montgomery, earl of Eglinton. 
Archibald Kennedy, earl of Cassilis. 
John Lyon Bowes, earl of Strathmore. 
Patrick Crichton, earl of Dumfries. 
Thomas Bruce, earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
George Ramsay, earl of Dalhousie. 
William Carnegie, earl uf Northesk. 
Alex. Lindsay, earl of Balcarras. 
George Gordon, earl of Aboyne. 

Juhn Campbell, earl of Bredalbane. 
Joho Dalrytple, earl of Stair. 

George Boyle, earl of Glasgow. 
William Shaw Cathcart, lord Cathcart. 
James Somerville, lord Somerville. 
Francis Napier, lord Napier. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion. | Nov. 25. His Majesty. opened 
the Session with the following Speech to 
both Houses: 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

‘Ie is highly gratifying to me to resort 
to your advice and assistance, after the 
Opportunity which has been recently af- 
forded, of collecting the sense of” my 
people. 

«‘ The internal prosperity of the coun- 
try has realized our most sanguine hopes. 

e have experienced the bounty of 
Divine Providence in the produce of an 
abundant harvest. 

‘“« The state of the manufactures, com- 
merce, and revenue of my United King- 
dom, is flourishing beyond example ; and 
the loyalty and attachment which are | 
manifested to my person and government, 
afford the strongest indications of the 
just sense that is entertained of the nu- 
merous blessings enjoyed under the pro- 
tection of our happy Constitution. 

‘< In my intercourse with foreign powers 
I have been actuated by a sincere dispo- 
sition for the maintenance of peace. It 
is nevertheless impossible for me to lose 
sight of that established and wise system 
of policy, by which the interest of other 
States are connected with our own ; and 
I cannot therefore be indifferent to any 
material change in their relative condition 
and strength. My conduct will be in- 
variably regulated by a due consideration 
of the actual situation of Europe, and by 
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a watchful solicitude for the permanent ; to rise for the purpose of moving your 
welfare of my people. lordships to answer it ina suitable ad- 
“You will, 1 am persuaded, agree dress. We know, my lords, by per- 
with me in thinking, that it is incumbent ' sonal feeling and observation, that the 
upon us to adopt those means of security | prosperity of our manufactures, and com- 
which are best calculated to afferd the ; merce, the abundance of the necessaries 
prospect of preserving to my subjects the | of life, the heartfelt felicity of the peo- 
blessings of peace. ; ple, the ardour of their loyalty to his 
‘© Gentlemen of the House of Commons: | majesty’s person, and their attachment to 
‘¢T have ordered the estimates for the | the constitution, are fully equal to that 
ensuing ‘year to be laid before you; and | encouraging representation of them which 
I rely on your zeal and liberality in; has been given in the speech from the 
providing for the various branches of the | throne. Of the present condition of Eu- 
pone service , which, it is a great satis- | rope, it is difficult to think without deep 
action to me to think, may be fully ac-| anxiety. There is not a power on the 
complished without any considerable ad- | continent between whose interests and 
dition to the burdens of my people. . ours certain relations do not subsist. The 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; order of dominion cannot be there in- 

‘TI contemplate, with the utmost satis- | definitely changed, without endangering. 
faction, the great and increasing benefits | the security of Britain. However much, 
produced by that important measure, | then, may have been conceded to im- 
which has united the interest and conso-} perious necessity ; whatever of the mere 
lidated the resources of Great Britain and| pride of arrogant pretension we may 
Ireland. The improvement and exten- | have been induced to wave for the sake of 
sios of these arlvantages will be objects| peace; though we may have reluct- 
of your unremitting care and attention./ antly abandoned allies, who had no 
The trade and commerce of my subjects, | longer the power nor the will to make a 
so essential to the support of public credit | stand for their own political existence ; 
and of our maritime strength, will, Iam | yet there are limits, beyond which it is 
persuaded, receive from you every possi-| forbidden by just policy to extend 
ble encouragement ; and you will readily | this plan of conduct. We cannot, there- 
lend your assistance in attording to mer-| fore, but approve his majesty’s resolution 
cantile transactions in every part of my | to keep the vigilance of his government 
United kingdom all the facility and ac- | awake to the changes in the arrangement 
commodation that may be censistent with |; of continental power. Such vigour of 
the security of the public revenue, preparations as may be requisite to give 

“To upholdthe honour of the country, | due authority to that vigilance will be 
to encourage its industry, to improve its | neither disagrecable to the nation at large, ° 
resources, and to maintain the true prin- | nor ineonsistent with the warmest wishes 
eiples of the Constitution in Church and | of the members of this House. We caa 
State, are the great and leading duties | cordially sympathise in the sense of the 
which you are called upon to discharge. | happy effects which have already ensued 
An the performance of them you may be | froma union that has concentrated the 
assured of my uniform and cordial sup- | energies, and usefully simplified the ad- 
port; it being my most earnest wish to | ministration of these kingdoms. The 
cultivate a perfect harmony and confi-| supplics which, in such a state of affairs, 
dence between me and my parliainent, | to a goveriment so beneticent, from a 
and to promote to the utmost the welfare | country so flourishing, may be wanted, a 
of my faithful subjects, whose interests | people so loyal will not be easily persuaded 
and happiness [ shall ever cynsider as in- | to deny. His lordship then moved an ad- 
scparable from my own.” | dress, which was an echo of the speech 

from the throne. 

Debate in the Lords on the Address of| Viscount Nelson said :—I will not deny 
Thanks.] His Majesty having retired the | myself the pleasure of seconding an ad- 
King’s Speech was read by the Lord ; dress with the purport of which my wishes 
Chancellor, and agaiy by the clerk at the , zealously coincide ; nor am I willing to 
table. After which, omit this opportunty of expressing my 

Lord Arden said ;— “ly lords, the plea- | satisfaction .at the prosperity of these 
sure with which I have heard his ne kingdoms, and my approbation of a plan 
Jestys most gracious speech, eXciles ne of government, which proposes to main- 


957) 
tain the adcient dignity of the country, 
in the system of Europe, though without 
any hot-headed sacrifice of the benefits 
of peace. War has not exhausted our 
resources; our national industry has not 
been slackened; nor has it been fustrated 
of itsrewards. The prosperity which the 
country enjoys, is such as would render 
us Inexcuseable were we to sacrifice its 
honour. Unsuccessful, so far as we 
were directly engaged, in the war of 
valour, of martial force, of military ta- 
lents, France may, perhaps, hope to 
gain more by that of artifice, of circum- 
vention, of equivocal faith: but British 
strength of understanding and rectitude 
ef intention, ever have been, and | hope 
in God will ever be, more than an equal 
match for every less candid and ingenuous 
art. I, my lords, have, in different coun- 
tries, seen muchof the miseries of war. 
lam therefore in my inmost soul, a man 
of peace. Yet would I not, for the sake 
of any peace, however fortunate, consent 
to sacrifice one jot of England’s honour. 
Our honour is inseparably combined with 
our genuine interest. Hitherto there has 
been nothing greater known on the conti- 
nent than the faith, the untarnished ho- 
nour, the generous public sympathies, 
the high diplomatic influence, the com- 
merce, the grandeur, the resistless power, 
the unconquerable valour of the British 
nation. | Wherever. I have served in 
fureign countries, I have witnessed these 
to be the sentiments with which Britons 
were regarded. The advantages of such a 
reputation are not to be lightly brought 
into hazard. I, for one, rejoice that his 
majesty has signified his intention to pay 
due regard to the connection between the 
interests of this country and the preserva- 
tion of the liberties of Europe. It is sa- 


tisfactory to know, that the preparations : 
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gency of the times may require. My 
professional education will plead my ex- 
cuse for the imperfect manner in which I 
deliver my sentiments ; but I should not 
have done my duty if Ihad not, even in 
this plain seaman-like manner, seconded 
the present address. 

The Marquis of Abercorn said, it was 
common to declare in that House, at all 
times, and under every circumstance, 
that the present was the most tremendous 
crisis in which the country had ever been 
placed; but if ever such a declaration 
could be made, otherwise than as a mere 
figure of speech, the moment in which he 
was speaking might correctly be so de- 
scribed. Our national character, our 
fame, our'credit with the rest of Europe, 
and, above all, our future security, de- 
pended altogether upon the firmness and 
spirit of the government. His lordship 
adverted to the extraordinary aggrandize- 
ment of our ambitious and inveterate 
enemy, and the danger that might befall 
this country, if a vigilant eye was not kept 
upon our rival, and such measures pure, 
sued as were best calculated to turn aside 
every mischievous attempt to undermine 
our power and lessen our greatness. He 
declared his readiness to support, as far 
as he was able, those ministers, be they 
who they might, who would adopt that 
spirited system which the exigency of the 
times rendered indispensably necessary. 
After an elaborate eulogium on the merits, | 
virtues, and integrity of Mr. Pitt, the 
marquis begged their lordships to reflect, 
that it was not the views of ambition, the 
acquirements of territory, or the increase 
of national power, that he was desirous of 
recommending to their attention; but a 
more rational and a more moderate ob- 
ject, the preservation of the united em-' 
pire such as it then was. We still re- 


to maintain our dignity in peace are not; mained a great and a free people, the 
to be neglected. Those supplies which ; happy subjects of a beloved sovereign. 
his majesty shall for such purposes de-| He did not wish to be considered as the 
mand, his people will most earnestly | advocate for war; ke spoke rather as the 
grant. The nation is satisfied that the | friend of peace when he urged the neces- 
government seeks in peace or war no in- | sity of being able to repel insult or ag- 
terest separate from that of the people at | gression. Much had, in former sessions, 
large ; and as the nation was pleased with | been said of our being left at a certain 
that sincere spirit of peace with which: period of the war without allies ; for his 
the late treaty was negotiated, s0, now | part, he thought that the happiest cir- 
that a restless and unjust ambition in those | cumstance of -the war; but, in fact, if a 
with whom we desired sincere amity has | renewal of hostilities should be unavoid- 
given a new alarm, the country will rather | able, it would be found that we had allies 
prompt the government to assert its ho- {more powerful than France could hope 
nour, than need. to be roused to such|for. ‘lhe chance of events was our ally; 
‘Measures of vigorous defence as the exi- | scarcely any change could take place in. 
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another war which would not be a loss to 
France and a gain to Great Britain. He 
hoped that the unanimity of the House 
that night would convince all Europe of. 
the unanimous determination of the peo- 
ple of the united kingdom, to support and 
maintain their weight and importance in 
the scale of nations. 

The Earl of Carlisle expressed the sa- 
tisfaction which he felt at the change 
which had taken place in the sentiments 
of ministers, as conveyed in the Address. 
He congratulated the House and the coun- 
try on the tone in which that Address 
was conveyed, which he hoped would 
have the happy effect of inspiring public 
confidence. Asto the terms of the peace, 
he entertained but one opinion of them; 
and that opinion he had expressed when 
those terms were submitted to the House. 
Dr. Johnson, having been asked his opi- 
nion of Ossian’s Poems, answered, that 
they were poems which might be written 
by any man, any woman, or any child; 
the same opinion might be advanced with 
greater certainty of the peace. He had 
watched the present administration from 
the first concoction of it—it was weak in 
its formation; and on that account he 
entertained very little hopes that it would 
gather energy inits progress. He wished 
to know, then, what had been done? 
Why, Piedmont had been annexed to 
France, with other important places, and 
yet ministers sat quiet spectators of the 
aggrandisement of that country? The 
effect of this indifference was felt over all 
the country. It inflated those who exer- 
cised the government in France, when they 
found that the administration of this coun- 
try did not hold the string in their hand 
to pull them down again to a proper level. 
When the French troops were collected 
to embark for the West Indies, that would 
have been a proper time to have con- 
vinced the rulers of France, that, however 
disposed the cabinet of this kingdom was, 
to listen to peace, they were determined 
that the best means of securing the conti- 
nuance of it was to prevent the execution 
of such a measure, which could not fail to 
strengthen the power of France, and to 
lead to an opinion that we were disposed 
to accept of peace on almost any terms. 
The Address, however, met with his cor- 
dial approbation; and he was heartil 
poe with the spirit and tone which it 

reathed. 

The Duke of Norfolk cordially approved 
of the Address; it was such as became 
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the dignity of that House, and could not 
fail of having its due effect on the country 
at large. If, however, the change in the 
minds of ministers arose from any hopes 
of a disunion between France, and any of 
the continental powers in amity with us, 
he wished to have it understood that he 
did not vote for the Address under that 
construction. He was sorry that any al- 


-lusion had been made to an event which 


was at all times to be lamented, however 
weak in its origin, and feeble in its pro- 
gress (alluding to the affair of colonel 
Despard) ; that affair had made a great 
sensation in the country, and he wished 
that ministers would not follow the exam- 
ple of their predecessors in magnifying 
such wicked attempts; but that they 
would bring these men to trial, that they: 
might be punished according to their 
crimes, without wounding the constitution. 

Lord Grenville said :—I perfectly agree 
with a noble lord who preceded me, that 
the new parliament has been assembled at 
@ period pregnant with events of the 
greatest importance to Europe, and to 
mankind at large. At no convocation of 
parliament was the curiosity of the public 
more strongly excited. All men, doubt- 
ful of the principle and policy of the pre- 
sent ministry, were anxious to learn whe- 
ther we were to have peace or war— 
anxious to know whether we were ready 
to truckle to France, or about to defend 
ourselves against the daring encroachments 
of that government. The interests and 
happiness of Europe were nearly destroyed 
by the inordinate ambition of the French 
government, which was extending its power 
and authority to the total subversion of 
the liberties of mankind. Were we, 
therefore, to view with silent indifference 
this deplorable subjugation of Europe on 
the one hand, or meet with manly forti- 
tude the perilous consequences of war? 
I am for the religious maintenance of our 
national character and glory, against all 
the artful contrivances or combinations of 
France; and I cannot recommend the 
adoption of a better policy for the attain- 
ment of that end, than a laudable vigilance 
and an exemplary activity for the general 
interests of Europe. The speech from 
the throne meets, in several sentences, 
with my hearty concurrence. It may be 
reduced to three propositions, with every 
one of which I most heartily agree, be- 
cause every one of these propositions tend 
to censure the present men in power for 
their want of capacity, and want.ot vigi- 
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lance. The speech expresses satisfaction 
at the opportunity of resorting to the ad- 
vice and assistance of parliament. By 
this observation the ministers evince their 
wisdom, and it is one of those sentences 
which deserves the approbation of both 
Houses. If, however, ministers had been 
in a state of vigilance and activity since 
they last met parliament, how came it to 

ass that France had been suffered to 
invade the rights and overturn the liber- 
ties of various states on the continent? 
If ministers had conducted themselves 
with manly fortitude—if they had been 
actuated by the true spirit of Englishmen 
—if they had felt for their own honour 
and the national dignity, they would not 
have looked on with a censurable indiffer- 
ence: they would have demanded satis- 
faction for a breach of treaty—they would 
have checked the violence and rapacity 
of France, and thus have saved, perhaps, 
the liberties and independence of several 
states, once important in the scale of 
Europe. These remarks form two pro- 
positions. Was any attention paid to 
the machinations of France between the 
signature of the preliminaries of peace and 
that of the definitive treaty? No. Did 
not France, during that interval, dispatch 
a powerful fleet to the West Indies, with- 
out the smallest intimation to us on the 
subject? Did not she then take measures 
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to the republic. Piedmont, one of the 
most beautiful parts of Europe, in com. 
plete defiance of justice and public faith, 
felt the griping band of rapacity and am- 
bition. Had Great Britain at that time, 
in concert with Russia, remonstrated 
against these aggressions, France would 
not have ventured upon this wanton exer- 
cise of power. With that cunning which 
has characterised the French government, 
Piedmont was at first occupied as a mili- 
tary position. This plan was adopted in 
the contemplation of the act of aggres- 
sion which followed. They concluded a 
treaty with the king of Sardinia, our old 
and faithful ally. After this, they con- 
gratulated themselves on the success of 
their scheme. ‘* Now we are safe!” said 
they: “ Now we can fall upon our victims 
like birds of pre !’? and soon published a 
decree, by which they threw off the mask, 
and added Piedmont to the French repub- 
lic. The treaty was signed by the king 
of Sardinia, when a prisoner in his own 
capital. Notwithstanding the deplorable 
state to which he had been reduced by 
the treachery of France, he insisted, thas 
he should not be obliged to act with hos- 
tility against Great Britain. This was 
another proof of the integrity and honour 
of the king, who therefore merited our 
best attentions. On a proposition having 
once been made to him by the French, 


dangerous to our interest as a maritime | that he should exclude the English from 


puwer? Did she not, in the plenitude of 
her rapacity, take possession of the valua- 
ble settlement of Louisiana? Ought not 
that measure alone to have aroused our 
jealousies on account of our influence in 
America and the West Indies? We saw 
alao Europe prostrate at the feet of 
France, and, in the insolence of conquest, 
her territories plundered, and her liberties 
destroyed. Ought we not at that alarm- 
ing period to have demanded retribution? 
Had we then boldly stood forward in the 
cause of liberty, France would have 
receded from her desperate measures. 
Had we invoked her justice with arms in 
our hands, we might have saved Europe 
from the tyranny of the French republic. 
—What occurred after the signature of 
the definitive treaty ? Did France conduct 
herself with moderation? Did she give any 
testimony of her wish to render peace per- 
manent? No. The ink was scarcely dry 
with which it was signed, the wax scarce- 
ly cold with which it was sealed, when 
France, in violation of the treaty of 
A.uicus, began to add territory to territory 


his sea-ports, he indignantly rejected it ; 
and thus proved, that his fidelity to our 
interests was not to be shaken by ad- 
verse fortune. This, however, was the 
very man whom weafterwardsabandoned ! 
When we had signed the definitive treaty, 
we had not signed at the same time an 
admission on the part of France to her 
right of occupancy of Piedmont—we had 
not surrendered our right of interfering 
for the preservation of the liberties and 
independence of the other states of Europe. 
As there was evident danger from the 
possession of Piedmont by the French, we 
ought to have checked their ambition in 
that memorable instance of injustice and 
depredation. Mark the rapid progress of 
the aggressive spirit of France. The de- 
finitive treaty was signed in March, and 
ratified in June. In August, France 
took upon herself to regulate and new- 
model the several states of Europe. As 
our ministers made no remonstrance, it 
may be presumed, that they gave their 
acquiescence to the encroachments of the 
French. The ambition of the latter was 
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not ‘very easily gratified; for, in their 
predilection for new-fangled doctrines, 
they were resolved to ‘overturn and new- 
model the constitution of the German em- 
pire itself, and this attempt engaged their 
attention so early as the said month of 
August, some very few months alter the 
signature of the definitive treaty. Still, 
however, our ministers viewed the passing 
scene with indifference. In the height of 
their pacific disposition towards the 
French, they never made the smallest at- 
tempt at complaint or remonstrance for 
these daring encroachments, which 
threatened the total subversion of the 
liberties of Europe. These acts, particu- 
larly the last, were direct violations of the 
treaty of Amiens. In the terms of paci- 
fication, another old and faithful ally had 
been forgotten, if not sacrificed—I mean 
the House of Orange. We had looked 
on with criminal indifference, while that 
illustrious House, always warmly attached 
to Great Britian, was robbed and plun- 
dered by the French government. 1 well 
remember when this question was once 
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the caution was founded in prudence and 
necessity.—On the retrospect of affairs, J 
cannot help expressing my astonishment 
at the absurd conduct of ministers. We 
have now obtained peace, and yet, instead 
of the boasted reduction and savings 
which we were taught to expect, we are 
to have a speedy augmentation, with all 
its consequent expenses. Is the aspect 
of affairs more alarming now thaa in Oc. 
tober 1801, when our secretary for the 
foreign department signed the prelimina 
ries of peace? Yes. Who has produced 
this dilemma? His majesty’s present mi- 
nisters. Every step of their conduct 
since has been a proof of their total: inca- 
pacity to govern a great nation in times 
of difficulty and danger. They can form 
no judgment of the future, from a com- 
parison with the past. They are men of 
weak understandings, and completely un- 
fit for the situation in which they move. 
But they now see their error, and tell us 
that we must be watchful of the conduct 
of France. If, however, we are to ex- 
pect any real good, there must be a total 
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agitated in this House, that the noble | change of men and measures. The poli- 
marquis (Cornwallis) who had concluded ! tical career of the present men in power 
the treaty of Amiens, rose up with honest | may be termed a series of ignorance and 
warmth, and asked, if any man could for | disgrace. In our madness for a hollow 
a moment believe that the house of; peace, we had sent out orders to surren- 
Orange, so deserving of the protection of | der all our conquests tothe enemy. Why 
this country, would not be amply indem- | not wait for the confirmation of peace by 
nified for the losses which it had sustained? | some sincere and indubitable act of the 
Notwithstanding the manly remarks of | I’rench government? Why surrender 
the noble marquis, all passed away in | Martinique, &c.? 1 would not have dis- 
silence. Instead of a manly interference, ; banded one man, or dismantled one ship. 


our ministers sunk into a state of submis- 
sion to the will of France. These trans- 
actions bring the conduct of administra- 
tion down to the month of September, 
when it appears thev viewed the aggres- 
sions on the part of France with the same 
apathy which had marked their precious 
direction of affairs. ‘The third proposi- 
tion to which I formerly alluded, was that 
in which his majcsty’s speech recommends 
an augmentation of our forces. This was 
certainly not very pacific; but the eyes 
of ministers were at last opened; they see 
the necessity of vigour and watchfulness. 
This proposition receives my hearty con- 
currence, because it is the strongest cen- 
sure of the ministry. It proves that none 
but idiuts or madmen, in the critical state 
of Europe, could be induced to a reduc- 
tion of our naval and military forces. 
We were now, however, called upon to 
consent to an augmentation of those ver 

forces; and there was no doubt but that 


; But a report is prevalent, that ministers 
have sent out orders not to surrender the 
remainder of our conquests. Why not 
have issued the same orders in time 
against the surrender of Martinique? I 
rather wish than expect, that the orders 
for retaining the Cape may reach thas 
settlement sufliciently early to answer the 
end proposed. Malta, I believe, is still 
in our hands. -I hope we shall not expose 
ourselves to the scorn and ridicule of 
Eurupe by its surrender. This country 
has now the happiness to hold that’ im- 
portant place; and its commanding inter- 
est in the Mediterranean is too great ever 
tobe abandoned by awise and vigorous go- 
vernment.—From all these considerations, 
[can have no confidence in the present 
administration. Respecting the internal 
situation of the country, I have forborne 
to say one word. . I do not wish to excite 
needless jealousies and alarms. The more 
judicious and vigorous a government in 
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dangerous times, the more safe is the 
community at large. But lately, instead 
of acting on the defensive, instead of 
watching the operations of France with an 
eager solicitude, we have been aiding 
France against ourselves. History re- 
cords, that our ancestors, in order to in- 
duce the Saxons or Danes to desist from 
the resolution of the invasion of this 
country, gave them large sums as bribes. 
What was the consequence ? They applied 
the money thus obtained for the purchase 
of ships, ammunition, &c. with which they 
made a grand effort, and thus subjugated 
this country. Our present conduct was 
somewhat similar. Wesurrendered Mar- 
tinique, &c. as a bonus not to violate the 
peace. Let us add Malta to the bribe, 
and the price of peace will be complete. 
We shall then, perhaps, experience a 
similar attempt against our liberties and 
independence by the daring ambition of 
the natural and avowed enemy of Great 
Britain. The whole conduct of our mi- 
nisters has tended to the increase of the 
strength of the enemy. France has been 
continuing a system of conquest and ag- 
grandisement which is now coming home 
to our own doors. Is any man so absurd 
as for a moment to imagine that she will 
be more favourable to Great Britain than 
to Piedmont, Switzerland, &c. What 
claim have we to her partiality? It is a 
lamentable fact, that whether you do or 
do not maintain the relations of peace and 
amity with France, she is now at war with 
bee You have no hope of salvation, but 

y astrong system of defence. Europe 
is at this time sunk in distraction and 
despair; but the energy and spirit of 
Great Britain may arouse the states of 
the continent to a glorious struggle for 
their liberty and independence. If, how- 
ever, there be any hope, it is to be found 
in measures of decision and firmness—in 
a bold and animated tone, held by a 
leader of courage and capacity—not by 
any of the men now in power, but by him 
to whom this country, to whom Europe, 
looks up at this awful hour for the preser- 
vation of their dearest rights and liber- 
ties. 

Lord Pelham said, that was nct the 
proper time to go into a detail of the na- 
ture and extent of the intended augmen- 
tation of the force of the kingdom; he 
hoped, therefore, that his silence upon the 
subject would not be construed into an 
assent to the construction that had been 
put upon that part of his majesty’s 
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speech; but thus much he would say» 
that no sudden or great augmentation of 
the troops was intended, nor did there 
appear any thing in the state of Europe 
that made such an augmentation. neces- 


saat . 
ord Carysfort said, he was sorry to 
learn from the noble secretary of state, 
that they were not likely to be gratified 
with that essential'augmentation which the 
critical situation of the empire required. 
It was undoubtedly a serious thing to 
engage in war, but there might occur cir- 
cumstances which might make such a mea- 
sure unavoidable. His lordship drew the 
distinction between peace and war being 
considered as experiments. War, he ad- 
mitted, to be an experiment, because the 
events of a war were uncertain; but 
peace, he contended, was not an experi- 
ment, but a matter of certainty. He 
gave his hearty assent to the address. 
Lord Hobart complained of the in- 
justice of a noble lord, late one of his 
Majesty's ministers, in censuring the king’s 
present servants on account of the dis- 
memberment of Germany, when he could 
not but know that the treaty of Lune- 
ville was made during that noble lord’s ad- 
ministration, and that Germany was 
brought into its present condition by cir- 
cumstances which were not subject to the 
control of any ministers. It was enough 
for him to say, that the indemnities in 
Germany were not considered as of suf_- 
cient importance to prevent our making 
peace. The noble lord had charged his 
majesty’s servants with incapacity ; it did 
not become him, to say one word in an- 
swer to such a charge. He would how- 
ever, say, that the present ministers did 
not seek their situations. They were 
called upon to take them in a moment of 
great and accumulated difficulties. He 
therefore only desired, that the present 
administration might be judged by its 
conduct. If France had extended her 
dominion over the greatest part of the 
continent, it had been under her power 
long before the noble lord retired from 
office; and if that noble lord had not been 
able to prevent such aggrandisement, he 
hadno right to charge the present minis- 
ters with misconduct. But that noble 
lord could not charge the present ministers 
with incapacity, without at the same time 
criminating himself for having relinquished 
his post. ; 


The address was agrecd to nem. diss. 
[3 P] 
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Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.} The Speaker stated, that 
he had been in the House of Peers, 
where his majesty had delivered a most 
gracious speech. 

After the King’s Speech had been read 
from the Chair, 

The Hon. Mr. Trench rose and said, 
that in prefacing the proposition he meant 
to submit to the House, for an address 
to his majesty expressive of thanks for 
his gracious speech, it was natural that, 
feeling the importance of the present pe- 
riod, he should allude to the state of our 
commerce, agriculture, and revenue, and 
to our relative situation with foreigo 
powers. It was tu be expected that, in 
addressing the first parliament which had 
assembled since the accomplishment of 
that measure by which the legislatures of 
Great Britain and Ireland were united, 
and the resources of the empire consoli- 
dated, he should speak to the conse- 
quences ofthat happy event. First, then, 
as tu our internal resources ; he was happy 
to understand that every branch of our 
roanufactures, and every department of 
our revenue, was in such a state of pros- 
perity as to afford the most satisfactory 
cause of exultation. Whreveer we turn- 
ed our eyes, the vigilant attention of go- 
vernment, the successful industry and the 
steady loyalty of the people,were obvious, 
Every where was found ample reason to 
Congratulate ourselves, and experience 
had shown that the predictions of those 
who had opposed the peace stood on no 
better foundation than those which so 
confidently foretold that the war which 
was concluded would produce the ruin of 
the country. Although peace had been 
productive of such fortunateconsequences, 
and although its contmuance was devoutly 
to be wished, yet he strongly approved 
the declared paley of ministers, to place 
the empire in sucha situation as should 
render it superior to the apprehensions of 
war; and if that alternative should be- 
come necessary for the maintenance of 
our honour and security, in such a situa- 
tion as to protect us from the consequences. 
He was aware that it would be extremely 
absurd to maintain, that the spirit of en- 
scroachment upon the independence of 
other nations, which the French govern. 
ment had in so many instances manifested, 
did not present just grounds of alarm and 
jealousy ; but whether we should inter- 
pose to check that spirit, without any 
concert with other pewers, and what de- 
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ree of concert might be necessary to 
Interpose with effect, was a subject which 
required a minute consideration of a 
variety of important circumstances. 
Whatever resolution might be taken, or 
whatever the event, it was material te pre- 
serve our resources ; and under the au- 
spices of our present ministers that object 
had been particularly attended to. Every 
one must applaud the economy they had 
uniformly preserved, and the pacific dis- 
position they had uniformly manifested ; 
but if they should not be permitted to 
pursue that line of policy, it was desirable 
that full provision should be made for such 
an establishment as should enable them 
to encounter any obstacle. The country 
looked for such an establishment, and was 
ready to endure the expense, because 
they saw it was necessary. The state of 
the continent was one to which he could 
not look without anxiety ; but with regard 
to this country, he saw nothing to create 
despondency. With reference to Ire- 
land, he was enabled, from his local know- 
ledge, to describe the change which the 
Union had effected in that country. Ita 
manutactures, commerce, and agriculture 
were rapidly improving. ' For this the in- 
habitants felt they were indebted to the 
provident care and attention of the united 
parliament, and to the active exertions of 
ministers. This conviction had the most 
salutary effect on the Irish, particularly 
the loyalists, whose attachment to Eng- 
land, m the most perilous times, remained 
unshaken, and had restored many of its 
deluded people to their reason, and to the 
sober habits of industry. He could not 
forbear to pay his tribute of praise to those 
who had a share in his majesty’s councils, 
for their unremitting endeavours to pro- 
mote the interests of his country. They 
deserved his confidence, and they pos- 
sessed it. The hon. member conclud- 
ed with moving an address which, as 
usual, was ao echo of the speech from the 
throne. 

Mr. Curzon expressed his complete 
concurrence in the sentiments of the hon. 
mover, to which he did not conceive it 
necessary to add more, than to obscrve, 
that he felt himself fully satisfied with the 
state of the country, and with the loyal, 
orderly, and pacific dispositions which, 
with very few exceptions, the people had 
amivercally manifested. However, from 
the increased strength of France, and the 
extended line of coast subject to her 
power, he thought it wise to support the 
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establishment proposed, and he was the 
more readily disposed to accede to that 
proposition, from understanding that it 
would not be attended with any material 
addition to the public burthens. 

Mr. Cartwright perfectly agreed in the 
opinion of the hon. mover of the address, 
that the best way of rendering the bless- 
ings of peace permanent was, to be pre- 
pared for any exigency; and when the 
conduct of the French government was 
considered, and when the character of the 
man by whom that government was ad- 
ministered, was taken into account, 
caution and preparation on our part be- 
came essentially necessary. With such 
considerations in view, ministers were 
highly culpable in so precipitately dis- 
arming ; nothing so sudden had occurred 
on any former peace, when it could have 
been done with more safety; so reduced 
was our naval force at present, that we 
had not, in case of the renewal of hosti- 
lities, a sufficient fleet in commission to 
protect our ports, while the French go. 
vernment, taking advantage of the peace, 
seemed to devote its chief attention to the 
augmentation of her navy. After this 
country had consented to the cession of 
the Netherlands to France, and to yield 
to her the absolute control of Holland, 
it was inconsistent with the pacific and 
prudent policy which ministers professed, 
to have presented such a remonstrance 
respecting Switzerland, as rumour de- 
scribed: however he might deplore the 
sufferings of that brave people, he could 
not approve of such an interference on 
our part; it was a foolish unnecessar 
provocation to war, or must be attended, 
as it had been, if rumour could be 
credited, with a pusillanimous retraction. 
Considering all the circumstances cf the 
empire, the state of Europe, and the pro- 
-digious talents of the man who wielded 
the power of France, he could not help 
regretting that he was not met by the 
exalted abilities of a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt), who was now unfortu- 
nately absent. He was sure the country 
would go with him in lamenting the loss 
which the public interest must sustain 
from the absence of that illustrious cha- 
racter. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that conceiv- 
ing the situation of the times extremely 
perilous, and that the imprudence of the 
present ministers led in a great measure 
to that situation, he could not forbear to 
‘censure those ministers. The period 
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which had passed since the conclusion of 
peace had been proce of many im- 
portant events; but he much feared, that 
amongst them could nat be reckoned the 
improvement of our commerce and re- 
venue, It seemed that ministers now 
began to see the ambitious spirit of 
France ; recent events were, indeed, suf- 
ficient to convince the most incredulous, 
that peace was not so secure; that the 
French government was not 80 pacifically 
inclined as was not long since confidently 
stated. Withina short time,that government 
was seen ny, dictating to the Em- 
peror, annexing Parma to her already 
overgrown territory, and audaciously in- 
terfering to deprive the gallant Swiss of 
the right of establishing their liberties, an 
act that ranked among the most atrocious 
that modern history presented. It was, 
indeed, stated that ministers remonstrated 
against this proceeding. If ministers did 
so, he trusted they would lay a copy of 
that remonstrance on the table of the 
House, and that it would appear to be 
such a one as the nation could | be proud 
of, even though it had not produced the 
desired effect; for Switzerland was now 
over-run by above 40,000 French troops, 
and its best patriots were consigned to 
the dungeon, condemned to share the fate 
of Touissaint. In such a state of affairs, 
he most ardently wished that those abili- 
ties could be called forth which lately 
directed the administration of our govern- 
ment; that those talents which once pre- 
served the country, might again come 
forward to save it. The occasion was not 
less pressing, and, judging from ex 
rience, he was encouraged to hope, that 
the known disinterestedness of that right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) would not at 
this crisis desert him; that when his 
country was in danger, he would attend 
to the call of his countrymen. 

Mr. Pytches said, he had never heard 
or read any speech from the throne that 
would more properly assimilate to a 
salmagundi. ‘t was composed of such a 
mélange of ingredients and taste, so much 
of every thing, that it was hard to sa 
which was predominant. In one place it 
spoke of the rapid increase of commerce, 
manufactures, and connexions, as the 
happy results of peace; and in the next, 
it intimated a propensity to violate peace, 
as the only mode to promote that pros- 
perity. That sentiment seemed to be ap- 
proved by some gentlemen who had spoke 
on this question; but he hoped no mar 
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would come forward uofeelingly to call 
for the support of that House on the re- 
novation of war. Melancholy prophesies 
were set forth upon trivial occasions ; 
and the country was now prepared to ex- 
pect that peace was extremely doubtful. 
Fe had not the most distant idea, how- 
ever, that the French government had 
any hostile intentions towards this coun- 
try, nor was it consistent with the dig- 
nity of Great Britain to express such an 
idea; but if it was conceived, tlrat on the 
part of France any violation of the treaty 
of Amiens had taken place, let them be 
politely and gently reminded of the cir- 
cumstance, and he had no doubt but the 
matter would be rectified. He believed it 
would be allowed that every man’s duty 
was, to make his own existence com- 
fortable; so it was with nations. Dr. 
Johnson had said, that the sensation of 
fear was given us for our protection 
against danger, and upon this ground, he 
presumed, was founded the frequency of 
alarm. No nation, he believed, in this 
respect had more of the woman in its 
feelings than Britain, for she was con- 
stantly pregnant with apprehensions, and 
daily delivered of bastard alarms; and 
those who professed to attend with the 
greatest solicitude for her safety, instead 
of infusing salutary cordials and admi- 
nistering wholesome warmth, healed her 
in @ manner to produce all the cold 
qualms of a mischievous abortion. We 
were told in the speech that peace was 
uncertain, and that war was deprecated ; 
but as to the result, we were left to think 
for ourselves. We were taught to under- 
stand, by the supporters of the address, 
that we were menaced with new dangers, 
and that nothing would ward off the blow 
but ruinous and depopulating war. To 
such a principle he could not assent, so 
long as it was avertible by fair and 
honourable expedient ; and as to that he- 
terogeneous composition called the speech, 
he reprobated it asa piece of bad ma- 
chinery, and servile adulation which every 
good monarch should execrate and forbid : 
as the offspring of vassallage, which mi- 
nisters kidnapped and occupied as an 
artifice to pledge the House to their mea- 
sures. 

Mr. Fox—Sir ; I should net have risen 
so early in the debate, if it had not been 
for some expressions that had fallen from 
gentlemen opposite, which render it ne- 
cessary for me to enter into an explana- 
tion of my reasons for giving my cordial 
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support to the address. There is, I con- 
fess, one expression in his majesty’s 
speech, referring to the blessings which 
are to be found in the union with Ireland, 
to which I cannotassent. I, for one, who 
disapproved of that measure when it took 
place, desire most distinctly to be under- 
stood, as not by my vote of this night 
giving any sanction to it. There is ano- 
ther material part of the address, to which, 
though I cannot conceive the least objec- 
tion, yet as it is explained by the hon. 
mover, would be extremely objectionable 
indeed. It is stated by him that his ma- 
jesty recommends, and that we approve, 
the idea of extending our military esta- 
blishments. Sir, his majesty’s speech 
relates to no military establishment what- 
ever, but that which is best calculated to 
give security to the kingdom. Those 
who, when the question is brought forward, 
shall be of opinion that large military 
establishments are necessary for the secu- 
rity of the kingdom, will state their rea- 
sons; and those who with me think that 
small establishments are better adapted, 
not only for the continuance of peace, 
but for the better enabling us to renew 
war, should it be necessary, will have the 
same opportunity of expressing their sen- 
timents; but till the question is before 
the House, I see no reason why we 
should give an opinion one way or the 
other. One hon. gentleman seems to 
think his majesty’s speech of too pacific a 
nature. He says, what! are we to hold 
this pacific language towards France, 
when she has done every thing in her 
power to irritate this country? Instead 
of such observations as these, I should 
have expected that he would have 
given us some particulars of the irri- 
tations he alludes to, and have shown 
us that we ought to have taken some 
steps to resent them, which his majes- 
ty’s ministers have neglected. Another 
hon. gentleman is of opinion, that some- 
thing of a more warlike tone might have 
been desirable in his majesty’s speech, 
and he states, at the same time, that our 
manufactorics are not in the condition 
which has been so sanguinely described. 
For myself, I shall give no opinion on the 
subject. I hope the hon. gentleman is 
mistaken ; but whatever be the case, of 
this I am certain, that there is only one 
wish in the House and the country, that 
our internal situation should be such as by 
the speech it is described. Undoubtedly 
there are circumstances in the state of 
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Eurape which cannot fail to excite consi- 
derable alarm; but 1 hope there is no 
reason to be alarmed about the prosperity 
of our manufactures and commerce. 


Admitting, however, for the sake of argu-. 


ment, that they had suffered decay, I 
hope no one can for a moment conceive 
the absurd idea that we could better our 
commercial and manufacturing interests 
by plunging again into war.— With regard 
to the objections to the address, they will 
be considered in a different way by dif- 
ferent sides of the House. Those who 
defended the treaty of peace, will defend 
it still on the same principles which in- 
duced them to give it their approbation, 
and they will naturally view the objec- 
tions to the address as frivolous and in- 
conclusive. Those, on the other hand, 
who contended that they would not have 
made peace on the terins which the treaty 
contained, will be anxious to break a 
peace which they would not have made, 
and to renew a war which they wished to 
continue. But it may be said, that war 
would not now be renewed on the same 
principles on which it was formerly pro- 
secuted, and that new causes of war had oc- 
curred since the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded. I cannot appeal to the House, 
for the decision took place in a former 
parliament; but I can appeal to many 
gentlemen who now hear me, to consider 
what the principles were on which they 
approved the peace, and whether any 
thing has taken place since the treaty was 
concluded which would authorize them 
to give their vote on the present occasion 
for breaking the treaty and recommencing 
hostilities. Supposing war to be renewed, 
gentlemen would do well to reflect in what 
manner hostilities would be conducted. 
Supposing a determination were taken to 
renew the war, it is obvious that our 
means of annoying the enemy would con- 
sist simply in retaking the places which 
by the treaty we had soreed. to cede, or 
in retaining those still in our hands. 
Now, Sir, I say distinctly, that to violate 
the treaty of peace for such an object as 
this (and under the present circumstances 
no other object could be obtained) 
would be to place the ministers of this 
country and. the members of the last par- 
liament who had approved of the treat 

in a situation to excite the ridicule of all 
Europe. The continuance of peace, I 
do contend, is infinitely desirable; I feel 
sts importance in the strongest manner. 
Adverse, however, as I am to the renewal 
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of hostilities, I do not mean to assert that 
no circumstances may have followed the 
peace which would fully justify ministers 
in refusing to comply with its provisions. 
I am not ashamed to avow an opinion for 
which I have not unfrequently been ex- 
posed to ridicule, and now explicitly to 
declare, that I consider the preservation 
of national honour to be almost the only 
legitimate cause of war. ‘This doctrine I 
hold on the plain principle, that honour is 
directly and inseparably connected with 
self-defence. If it can be proved to me 
that the national honour has been insulted, 
or the national dignity disgraced, I will 
without hesitation declare my opinion, 
which is, this would be a fair, legitimate 
cause of recommencing hostilities. I 
must, however, hear a very strong case 
made out, before I can give my vote for 
replunging the country in those disasters 
which a calamitous contest had produced, 
and from which we were so recently de- 
livered. Though I contend that honour 
is the only legitimate foundation of war, I 
do not mean to deny that other circum- 
stances may come in aid of its force. In 
the present circumstances of Europe, I 
see no ground of war, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned. There never was a 
period when every consideration of the 
soundest policy more sone suggested 
the propriety of cultivating the continu- 
ance of peace. Without referring to the 
calamities of the last ten years, I ask gen- 
tlemen, fairly, whether in pursuing this 
policy, the country ever had more fair 
pray ¢ There are some persons who af- 
ect to entertain a dread of the French 
navy ; but it is setae possible to believe 
any one serious in indulging avy alarm on 
this subject. As to the acts of the French 
government indicating a spirit of hos- 
tility to the interests of this country, 
I shall aot present say nothing. They 
are not now before the House, and may 
be better animadverted on at another time 
if any real ground of complaint actually 
exist. It is my firm conviction, that 
there is on the part of the French people, 
as well as the French government, astrong 
desire to restore their commerce to new 
activity, and their manufactures to new 
life; and this, I believe, is the field in 
which, if any contest is to be carried on 
betwixt the two countries, they wish the 
dispute to be conducted. Of the result of 
such a rivalship we have very little room 
for apprehension. We have got so much 
the start of them, that we must take the 
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lead; and, if they had the start of us, our 
superiority is so greut that we could not 
fail speedily to overtake them. In this 
contest we should be certain of victory, 
and every intermediate step in our progress 
would only afford new facilities fur in- 
creasing our superiority, and augmentin 

our improvement. It would be absurd, 
indeed, to pretend that this fair prospect 
will not be marred; but of this I am per- 
fectly convinced, that it must be a very 
strong case which would justify the re- 
commencement of hostilities, instead of 
employing our resources in cultivating the 
arts of peace. Is there a man in this 
House, or in this country, who, after the 
disasters which have been sustained during 
the progress of a wild and destructive 
contest, would again renew a contest with 
France, without any support but that de-~ 
rived from the co-operation of a few Ger- 
man princes, whose troops might be sub- 
sidized to engage in our cause? I trust 
that so extravagant a project will not 
again be adopted. If, contrary to every 
suggestion of expediency and every dictate 
of policy, it should be eae it re- 
quires little political sagacity to foresee 
that the result will be incalculably dis- 
astrous. The first and grand object which 
we ought to have in view is security ; but 
there can be no true security which is not 
upheld by honour: there can be no true 
dignity which is not supported by cha- 
racter. An hon. gentleman, however, 
finds a new ground of war in the cha- 
racter of the French government. He is 
surprised to find it not so friendly or con- 
ciliating as he expected at the time the 
treaty was concluded. Did the hon. gen- 
tleman really expect that the French go- 
vernment was henceforth to entertain to- 
wards this country no feelings but those 
of friendship? ‘Did he imagine that we 
might expect from it every interchange 
of civility and kindness, that our govern- 
ment would find in it a powerful and dis- 
interested ally? If such were the hon. 
gentleman's ideas, I confess myself ata 
Joss to know on what they were grounded. 
There was certainly nothing in the lan- 
guage employed at the time when the 
merits of the treaty were under discussion, 
to countenance this supposition. The 
wery reverse was the impression which 
every part of the discussion was calculated 
to inspire. By those high in office a very 
different prospect was held out to the 
Hovse aud the country. A noble lord 
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remarkable expression, when describing 
the situation in which the peace left us 
with relation to the other powers of 
Europe. He said that the continent was 
in “ avery unsatisfactory state,” a sort of 
language by no means calculated to sug- 
gest any ideas of friendship or cordiality 
on the part of the French goveroment. 
The immense aggrandisement of French 
influence and French power is doubtless 
a subject of deep regret, and no man 
laments it more than I do. It must be 
lamented by every Englishman, and this 
very aggrandisement is with mea grand 
cause of accusation against the late mi- 
nisters, by whose obstinacy and miscona- 
duct it was obtained. But, Sir, let gen- 
tlemen who hold this language reflect, 
that with the knowledge of the continent 
being in the state which the noble 
lord described, the treaty of peace re- 
ceived the approbation of the House and 
the country. Who was not aware that 
the power of France was increased toa 
degree which naturally excited jealousy 
on the part of this country ? Who did not 
take this into his contemplation when 
called upon to give his vote on the merits 
of the treaty of peace? No one pretends 
that this was not known; but, knowing 
this, seeing this, stating this, it is impos- 
sible for any rational man to deny that 
these causes for war, drawn from the state 
of the continent, which were now so much 
insisted upon, were known at the time 
when the treaty of peace was sanctioned ; 
and to hold them up now as grounds of 
renewing the contest betwixt the two 
countries, was equally impolitic and un- 
just. There icdeed remains a question 
how far the state of the continent, in con- 
sequence of intermediate events, was more 
unsatisfactory than at the time when peace 
was concluded. These acts, whatever 
their nature may be, are not now before 
the House, and therefore I shall not now 
speak to them. A great deal has been 
said about the disposition of the people of 
this country in favour of a renewal of the 
war. This I have no hesitation in affirming 
to be completely false. Of all the ficti- 
tious crimes which ever were imputed to 
the people of England, and certainly they 
have: often been accused of crimes of 
which they were incapable, even in 
thought, I pronounce this to be one of 
the most groundless. The origin of this 
calumny it is not difficult to trace. It 
arises from the coalition of some news- 


opposite (Hawkesbury) made use of a| papers, who affect to hold out this as the 
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real disposition of the people. Their 
motives for such representations may be 
various. They may wish to gratify spleen, 
or to increase their circulation, by con- 
triving something to excite the curiosity 
of their readers. I do believe in my 
conscience that the people of this country 
are, at this moment, as eager to cultivate 
the blessings of peace, as at any former 
period. Mankind have been too often 
sacrificed to the ambition of princes, and 
to the intrigues of parties; but if the 
publishers of newspapers are to be the 
means of plunging the nation again into a 
destruetive contest, it will be the most base 
and ignoble cause in which a people was 
ever engaged. But we are told that a 
most considerable body in this country 
ate strongly actuated with a desire that 
the war should be renewed. The class to 
which I allude, are the commercial interest 
in all the capital trading towns throughout 
the country, but more especially in the 
metropolis. ‘To this representation I am 
not disposed to give my assent: the 
merchants in this country are too liberal 
and too respectable a body of men to have 
any wish to replunge their eountry into 
all those calamities, from which she has 
just begun to emerge, from any hope of 
gaia arising frem contracts with govern- 
ment, or from any of the other means of 
emolument which spring out of a state of 
war, and which to one class are the 
sources of aggrandisement, while to the 
community they are pregnant with misery. 
Hf, however, the fact be as gentlemen 
represent it, I should feel disposed almost 
to wish the reverse of those ages of splendid 
achievements which distinguished the his- 
tory of antiquity. If human beings are to 
giles to gratify any passion of our nature, 

should rather that their blood should 
flow to gratify the romantic ambition of 
an Alexander, than to fill the coffers of a 
cold calculating body of unfeeling mer- 
chants. Let us not be aceused, Sir, of a 
wish to renew those disasters which for 
ten years have desolated Europe, to open 
afresh those wounds which have so long 
afflicted suffering humanity; let us not 
disturb the peace of the continent when 
our interference can produce no beneficial 
effect. When there is not a single 
power ready to second our efforts, let us 
not by arash step forfeit those blessings 
which are indispensably and eternally 
connected with # state of peace. Great 
enterprises, which might in my opinion with 
much more propriety be styled rash ac- 
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tions, are flattering in rospect, but dis- 
astrous in theresult, spe fete eventu tristia, 
We are now in a state of domestic tran. 
quillity, of flattering internal prosperity, 
and when our commerce as far as the na- 
ture of human affairs justifies anticipation, 
may become daily more extended.— 
There is another point on which I shall 
make one or two observations. At the 
commencement of the late war, the House, 
and I believe I may add the country, were 
as it were hurried into the contest by the 
expectation that the struggle was one 
which would not be arduous during its 
continuanee, or protracted in its duration. 
Fatal experience has, however, demon- 
strated the fallacy of such anticipations. 
I hope, Sir, we shall not again be hurried 
into any new war on the expectation of its 
only lasting one campaign. If we ogain 
engage in war, it is surely important to 
weigh well the nature and consequence of 
such a step, and I trust that ministers will 
feel this importance before they give up 
the certain benefits of repose for the un- 
certain chances of war.—With respect to 
the present adininistration, it is almost un- 
necessary for me to say, that I have no sore 
of connexion with them. I thank them 
for having made peace, and I hope they 
approve the treaty which they formerly 
concluded. If we have made peace, E 
trust it is in the true spirit of peace. I do 
not mean to accuse them of any design of 
concluding a treaty under peculiar circum- 
stances, and afterwards availing themselves 
of some change to refuse a compliance 
with its conditions, to undo all that has 
been done, to retain and retake all the 
settlements which were previously agreed 
to be ceded. The power of France is un- 
questionably too great; but it is not in- 
creased to such a degree since the peace: 
was concluded as to justify a rupture. 
The interference of France in the German 
indemnities is a subject of complaint. Did 
ministers not know, Sir, that there was 
an interference naturally to be expected ? 
By not being parties to the treaty of Lune- 
ville, did we not know that France 
would interfere in the subject of the Ger- 
man indemnities, and what reasonable 
ound of complaint now exists? The 
anguage of the late ministers was ex- 
licit: they told us that it was not for the 
interests of this country to treat in con- 
junction with Austria. She had consulted 
her separate interests, and we were freed 
from our engagements. As we were un- 
willing to share in the advantages, we 
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had no right to complain of consequences | dence in their future wisdom. There was 


easily foreseen, and of effects easily anti- 
cipated. France, as might have been 
expected, did interfere in the arrange- 


ment of the German indemnities, and 


Russia has been induced to join in the 


same object. Ido not mean to go into 


any minute illustration on this subject. I 
content myself with a general observation, 


which is, that this interference is in some 
oints of view not unfavourable to the 
Interests of this country, as they may be 


collaterally affected. I have only to con- 
clude with expressing my ardent hope, 


that peace is the first object of the go- 
vernment, as I am convinced it is the 


strongest wish of the people. 


Mr. Canning said, he concurred in the 


approbation given to the address by the 


hon. member who preceded him, but 
with a variation upon some points of 


opinion. The first object was, to know 
what line of conduct he might be deemed 
to support in the vote he was about to 
give. Whatever some bold men might 
think proper to assert, in maintaining that 
war was the remedy for the evils that sur- 


rounded us, all must concur, or at least a 


great majority, in approving the system 
of preparation which ministers were 
adopting. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last seemed to doubt the expediency and 
necessity of our increasing our naval and 
military establishments. But whether the 
House was ultimately to sanction them, he 
considered as matter for future discus- 
sion; and gentlemen were pledged by the 
present address, to support them no far- 
ther than the circumstances of the coun- 
try might require. He, for one, gave the 
ministers credit for the peace they had 
concluded ; but by doing so, they had not 


done every thing; all was not done, if 


every thing was conciliation on our part; 
all was not done, if we gave our rival to 
understand that we were ready to submit 
to insult, and were not disposed to take 
advantage of any ebullition manifested in 
the country in favour of standing up for 
the rights of other nations. The speech 
from the throne had not alluded to any of 
those notorious transactions on the conti- 
nent which occupied so great a portion of 
the public attention, and only exhorted 
us to repose confidence in the wisdom of 
his majesty’s councils. If, however, the 
interference of those councils in some 
foreign proceedings were really such as 
had been represented, they, in his judg- 
ment, afforded no great grounds of confi- 


no man, for instance, who did not sympa- 
thize in the sufferings of the people of 
Switzerland, and rejoice in the gallant 
example of spirit and love of independ- 
ence which they exhibited. They must 
be peculiarly soto Englishmen, who knew 
not how soon they might be called upon 
to exercise the same virtues. It was, 
however, to be hoped, that our govern- 
ment did not instigate that unfortunate 
country to resistance ; and if our inter- 
ference was such as public notoriety pro- 
claimed it, certainly no remonstrance was 
ever so unwise. He thought it of import- 
ance to know by whom and to whom 
that interference was made. It was evi- 
dent, that the feelings of all ranks of 
people in this country were in unison with 
those of the Swisa: but a wise administra- 
tion should not suffer itself to be led or 
influenced by such feelings on every occa- 
sion; and if our remonstrance was preci- 
pak it did injury instead of good. The 

low was then already struck. We had 
no alliance on the continent to back our 
interference—Austria was quite unpre- 
pared or unequal to the attempt, and we 
could not expect to call armies with the 
same facility that men might call a coach 
from a stand. Our interference, therefore, 
was ill-advised and unnecessary if it was 
made, and could not be attended with any 
moral or political good whatever. The 
Swiss were already conquered, and the 
business was done. Did the ministers ac- 
company their remonstrance with a decla- 
ration, that if it should be ineffectual, a war 
would be the alternative ? Upon this sub- 
ject we had no official communication. In 
some cases there was nothing more proper 
than secrecy, but he was not disposed to 
approve of it as applied to the people 
governed. There should on all such occa- 
sions be a communion of sentiments be- 
tween the king and his people. When the 
preliminaries of the Jate treaty with France 
were under discussion, we were con- 
gratulated by persons in high situations, 
on the circumstance that our intercourse 
with the continent would in future be re- 
laxed, if not suspended; but that, at the 
same time, it was our determination no 
longer to submit to insult or encroach- 
ment. Such was then the impression, and 
now we had aright to know upon what 
system we were going; whether we were 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
continent, or whether we stand alone, 


mindful only of our own concerns, dis- 
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severed from those of the other powers; 
er pay, like our ancestors, a due regard 
to the general interests of Europe. Some 
thought that we ae to stand or fall by 
ourselves ; others (Mr. Wilberforce) that 
we were ‘too honest” for any kind of 
interference. For bis part, he could not 
much admire that superabundance of 
honesty which some gentlemen were con- 
tent to state in their places, and others, 
pao for different purposes, in popular 
arangues to assemblies and their consti- 
tuents. The addresses and speeches to 
which he alluded, though they could not 
be regularly quoted in that House, must 
have made a strong impression on the 
public mind; and the country ought not 
to be suffered to run riot in the expecta- 
tion of peace, while a system was pursu- 
ing, which must have a tendency to lead 
us into war-—With respect to the reliance 
to be placed on the general measures of 
administration, he professed himself a 
friend to recruiting an exhausted army 
and a dismantled navy in the face of an 
imposing adversary; although, unques- 
tionably, some late proceedings left us to 
retrieve and repair, instead of keeping 
what we had. The incorporation of Pied- 
mont with France was accompanied by 
the disbanding of our army; and the 
allotments of Germany was, perhaps, the 
effect of the dismantling of our navy. All 
our foreign acquisitions were, in fact, 
given up at the time that we should have 
ept the proportion with our adversary, 
of ship for ship, and man for man. Any 
contest that we could have now, was 
acknowledged to be not so much for power 
as for honour; but the worst method of 
upholding the latter, must be to let down 
the national spirit. He, for himself, had 
no disposition to go to war at present; 
but, from some epeeches that he had 
heard delivered by persons in authority, 
he was to infer, that a decay of the na- 
tional spirit was -the cause of making 
peace. This, however, was a_ position 
which he was ready to deny: on the con- 
trary, he maintained, that there never 
was a period when the people were more 
ready or more able to continue the war 
with vigour. An hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox) seemed desirous of tracing all the 
difficulties of our situation to the late ad- 
ministration. He, on the other hand, 
contended, that the state in which they 
left the country, on retiring from office, 
was the reverse of being calamitous. 
He was ready to go through all the 
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circumstances, point by point, and could 
scarcely restrain his indignation when it 
was asserted, that nothing but a desperate 
effort of patriotism could have induced any 
other set of gentlemen to succeed them. 
It was indeed true, that the country was 
then left involved in an extensive war, and 
that a war with the neutral powers was 
then in its commencement; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, there perhaps was never 
a situation which afforded more tempta- 
tion to the wishes or ambition of those 
who were proposed to sueceed them. An 
armament had already been proposed to 
meet the exigencies of the neutral war, 
and to bring it to a successful termination, 
and that armament effectually and glo- 
riously put an endtoit. The same admi- 
nistration had prepared and sent forth the 
Egyptian expedition, the success of which 
so materially contributed to the peace. 
He was very far from wishing to disparage 
the present ministry ; yet it was but jus- 
tice to say, that they succeeded to office 
with this great advantage in their favour, 
that, as the expeditions were crowned 
with success, they were in a condition to 
claim the merit of it; whereas, had they 
failed, they would not have been liable to 
any responsibility. As to the finances, he 
must remark, that all the supplies of the 
year had been previously provided for, 
the internal tranquillity was secured, and 
the remnant of party in a great measure 
disbanded. He said thus much, in justice 
to a set of men, to whom there was reason 
to ascribe the salvation of the country. 
Nothing could, therefore, be more de- 
sirable than the succession obtained by 
the present ministers. It remained then 
to consider, what reliance was to be placed 
00 administration for their political con- 
duct since their accession to power. There 
were only two points which struck himn— 
the neutral war and the peace that they 
had concluded; but they were left by 
their predecessors the means of putting an 
end to the one, and its success naturally 
led, in its consequences, to the accom- 
plishment of the other. With a view to 
this question, he would look how this 
country stood in relation to Russia. We 
had dispatched thither a very able minis- 
ter; but immediately afterwards we found 
it a party to the plan of the German tn- 
demnities. In a short period, subse- 
quently, Russia showed a disposition to 
interfere in preventing the annexation of 
Piedmont to France, and Piedmont was 
probably lost to the king of Sardinia in 
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consequence of our refusal to join in the 
Russian interference. Thus far as to our 
grounds of reliance on wioisters for their 
conduct in the neutral war. He next 
came to review their merit in concluding 
the late treaty. It was to be observed, 
that the House, by approving of that 
treaty, was not bound to it in all its parts. 
It had indeed been discussed, but never 
debated in its terms. The approbation 
given to it was not on the Shape that the 
terms were advantageous, but on the idea 
held out that the peace would be durable. 
If, indeed, he had reason to conclude it 
would be lasting, he felt no disposition to 
quarrel with the terms. These were exa- 
mined, but not canvassed; and the coun- 
try hailed the event with acclamation, 
in the hopes that it would be permanent. 
The disposition of France was then taken 
upon trust; but how was it now manifested 
in the present state of Europe? And let 
it be remembered, that the people might 
have acted otherwise, if they had known 
what was to happen. He was willing to 
agree to any thing which would add 
strength to the strength of the country; 
not so, however, to that which would 
strengthen rivalship, which would at Jength 
be turned against us when matured and 
Invigorated—a rivalship—* qui auctum et 
reconditum promeret.” France only wait- 
ed for a favourable opportunity of showing 
that her emulation was not that of com- 
merce, but extermination; and if it had 
not burst forth before, it was only because 
the means were wanting. He wished not 
to speak against asystem of preparation, 
but must condemn any thing that tended 
first to lull the people, and afterwards 
suddenly call upon them for vigorous 
exertion. He wished at once to excite a 
steady conduct, a persevering courage, 
and a disposition to take, nota little and 
contracted, but a great and comprehensive 
view of every interesting subject. He 
was an advocate for our having a ready, 
productive activity, not only capable of 
meeting particular emergencies, such as 
those of Switzcrland and Maita, but to 
meet every danger to which we may be 
exposed—a vigilant, waking activity, dif- 
fusing itself over every part of Europe. 
Lord Hawkesbury observed, that the 
honourable members who had discussed 
the question now before the House, had 
all agreed to assent to the address, but 


upon grounds that were different, some of 


them opposite, to each other. He could 
not agree with the hon. gentleman oppo- 
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site (Mr. Fox) in some points that he had 
stated, nor with his right hon. friend who 
spoke last in others. He agreed in many 
of the sentiments which had been delivered 
by Mr. Fox; but he did not agree with 
him, that the events which had happened 
since the signing of the preliminary treaty, 
might not, in the opinion of many persons, 
create a material difference in the relative 
situation of the two countries; for cer- 
tainly France did not then stand im the 
situation in which it stood now. In stat- 
ing this, he did not mean to enter at pre- 
sent on the question, whether it was wise 
in his majesty’s ministers to conclude the 
peace on the terms in which it was con- 
cluded, nor to enter into any co is0n 
between the events as they stood “then: 
with the events that have happened since 
the peace. He had said, at the conclusion 
of the peace, that it was right then to 
close the account of the war, and that, 
with all the conditions upon which it was 
made, it would be wise to look always on 
the farther encroachments of France with 
jealousy and watchfulness; and he had 
said also, that much might depend upon - 
the chance there was of success in endea- 
vouring to stop it. He wished not to 
apply this to the present case; but the 
distinction which that observation was in- 
tended to convey, was material. His right 
hon. friend had asked, what the system 
was on which ministers had acted, and 
whether they had relinquished the system 
on which they had concluded the treaty ? 
To this he answered, that they acted now 
precisely on the same system as they acted 
when the definitive treaty was concluded, 
and that the principle which was then 
avowed, was the principle which would 
govern them; it was a principle which 
was perfectly clear, intelligible, and prac- 
ticable. That principle was stated by the 
hon. gentleman opposite with perfect 
fairness—it was, that as far as respects the 
interests of this country, the peace was 
made on terme that were honourable, in 
as much as it preserved the integrity of 
the British dominions; and it was added, 
at the time of the discussion of that treaty, 
that, as far as it respected the state ef the 
continent, many things were left under 
circumstances that were unsatisfactory, 
and ministers had expressed regret upon 
that occasion. The principle on which 
his majesty’s ministers justified themselves 
then was this: that to continue the war 
for continental objects, without the pro- 
spect of continental support, would be 
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absurd; and that consequently it was 
better to take the chance of peace than 
the chance of war—that if we were to 
have the alternative, it was desirable for 
us to try peace, when, in continental 
objects, our expectations had ceased.— 
This was the principle on which ministers 
then acted ; it was the principle on which 
they now acted, and on which they would 
always be ready to act and to justify 
themselves. His right bon. friend had 
alluded to some general topics, and re- 
ferred to the opinions of other persons as 
to the system which ministers ought to 
pursue, and who did not agree with mi- 
nisters. But he had mistaken some senti- 
ments which were uttered by him (lord 
Hawkesbury). It was stated, as if some- 
thing was said on the discussion of the 
definitive treaty, that it was the policy of 
this country to abstract itself from the 
continent. That was not the principle 
then avowed ; but he remembered having 
said something very different himself on 
that occasion. He had said, it was not 
the system of this country to abstract it- 
self from continental concerns, and attend 
exclusively to its own resources and in- 
ternal affairs ; he should have thought, if 
some respectable persons had not ex- 
pressed a contrary opinion, that the case 
was too clear for any doubt to be enter- 
tained upon it. He owned, that to a 
country so large, and territories so exten- 
sive, commerce so great, and interests so 
complicated, it was impossible to apply, 
with good sense, the principle of abstract- 
ing itself, and to attend to mere internal 
policy of its own, distinct from all concern 
with the affairs of other states, upon all 
occasions. Those who should ever attempt 
to guide the affairs of this country upon 
a contracted system, would moon fad ita 
policy which they must abandon, or sa- 
crifice the real interests of this country. 
He might object to this system on a more 
large and extensive principle than any that 
he had hitherto mentioned; but it was 
not his intention to be diffuse in what he 
had to submit to the House: he knew 
that he might allude to what had been the 
practice of his majesty’s ministers; that 
was a subject on which he felt more deli- 
cacy than otherwise he would have diffi- 
culty in the detail. He thought, however, 
that the affairs of states, like the affairs of 
individuals, took their course from the 
circumstances and importance in which 
they stood. States that were in size and 
conscquepce of a subordinate kind, had to 
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follow a rule of policy different from that 
which would be a wise one to a great and 
important state. Inferior or subordinate 
states, like inferior and subordinate indi- 
viduals, had to look chiefly to mainte- 
nance and support, often little more than 
preservation of existence. But individuals 
of rank and station, of high condition in 
life, had the support and assistance of 
others to attend to; the concerns of 
others, and interests of others to consider, 
and, in some cases, to provide for. So in 
states. Great and powerful states had to 
look to many things besides their own im- 
mediate and internal interest ; both policy 
and justice required that they should at- 
tend to other objects; for the interest of 
a great and powerful state was often com- 
bined with those who were inferior to it, 
as well as in endeavouring to set some 
limits to another power; and therefore it 
was to him a matter of surprise, that any 
person of an enlarged understanding 
should suppose that it could, under any 
circumstances, be the interest of this 
country to pursue an abstract system, 
unconnected with any part of the affairs 
of the continent. This, he presumed, 
would be an answer to that part of the 
speech of his right. hon. friend, which 
tended to imply, that the policy of his 
majesty’s ministers was that of an abstract 
insulated nature. But still there might 
be circumstances that ought to govern 
them. It was fresh in the recollection of 
all who heard him, that this policy of at- 
tending to expediency had governed this 
and other states in the concerns of king- 
doms—one of a recent date; it was the 
case of a nation, not much less than that 
of France itself in point of territory at the 
time—more populous than tel of the 
then independent states of Kurope; and 
yet that vast nation had been blotted out 
of the map of Europe, as an independent 
state. It must be obvious that he alluded 
to Poland. Upon that occasion, there 
was In that House and in this country, 
but one feeling; and yet it had been held, 
not only by ministers, but also by a con- 
siderable body of those who opposed them, 
that this nation ought not to go to war on 
that ground. He did not believe that any 
considerable body of men blamed minis- 
ters for their conduct on that occasion. 
bial ? Because whatever pretence it 
might furnish afterwards for continuing 
a contest that might be inevitable, it was 
unadvisable at that time, however de- 
sirable; because it was impossible for us 
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to have interfered, with any chance of 
success without continental support. Ano- 
ther transaction was to be found in the 
history of Europe, which was more imme- 
diately connected with the direct interest 
of this country on the subject of conti- 
nental policy: it was that of the conduct 
of William 3rd, under all the good quali- 
tics of that prince and his admired general 
policy, and when the political system of 
this country was established on the wisest 
footing; he meant the great point by 
which the ambition of Louis 14th appeared 
on the death of the king of Spain on the 
war of succession. It was then declared 
by William to be the policy of this coun- 
try, under all the circumstances, not to in- 
terfcere alone in that question, so as to in- 
volve us in a war, without continental 
support; and this was the opinion of a 
prince, who, from his education and habits, 
was certainly prone to an interference in 
continental affairs. In a word, it was his 
opinion, that without continental support 
this country ought not to interfere in con- 
tinental concerns on the ground of expe- 
diency; but this was a totally distinct 
thing from any abstract insulated policy. 
It was a policy founded on the reason of 
the thing, arising out of circumstances 
over which we had no control. With re- 
gard to the circumstances of the present 
moment, and what would have been wise 
for his majesty’s ministers to do, that was, 
as he had said already, a question of more 
delicacy than difficulty for him to speak 
upon, He should, however, speak in ge- 
neral terms upon that topic. He would 
say, that the conduct of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters was governed by a consideration of 
all the circumstances of the case, by a due 
consideration of the value of the objects, 
of the then peace, and of the state of the 
continent at the time. Putting the first 
point for a moment out of the question, 
many observations might be made on the 
state of the continent. it might be well 
worth consideration, whether, if they 
thought that the objects themselves were 
such as would deserve the renewal of hos- 
tilities, and we were determined to take 
that course, it was probable, at this mo- 
ment, we should have any effectual eup- 
port? This was a point which must be 
gpverned by a variety of considerations ; 
and he had no difficulty in saying, that 
although, after a war such as that which 
had been closed with the magnified state 
of France, peace was, under all circum- 
stances, desirable, yet he should have re- 
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joiced, and he believed that every reflect- 
| ing man in the country would have re- 
_ joiced, if, by a wise, temperate, and firm 
| conduct in the other powers of Europe, a 
barrier could have been put to farther 
encroachment; but, at present, from 
points, some of which had been foreseen 
at the time of making peace—he meant 
particularly some questions as to the in- 
demnities, which must give to France 
advantages in all continental discussions 
of this kind—many evils arose which were 
unavoidable. It was not necessary for him, 
at this time, to consider the question of 
indemnities; though there was much in- 
' justice, yet perhaps something of the kind 
was inevitable. It was a system of in- 
demnity, so called, and nothing more. 
But so it happened, that the moment the 
discussion was opened, France had it in 
her power to hold out immediate advan- 
tages to some states which made them less 
vigilant than they should be over the ge- 
neral interests of Europe: so that in this 
respect a system was established which 
was not to the interest of this country. 
He had, however, cautioned the House on 
this point: yet most persons agreed, that 
the present circumstances did not warrant 
a renewal of the contest: but what was 
most material to be considered was this, if 
continental connexions must be had with 
' @ view to such a renewal of hostilities, if 
| it should ever become necessary, by a 
hasty and a premature renewal we should 
lose all the advantages of a well-concerted 
system. This was not a point en which 
he wished to hold out any expectation to 
| the House; he could not with propriety 
| do so if he had any grounds for it; but 
the House would feel the propriety of the 
principle which he had laid down as a rule 
to guide this proceeding. If we had only 
a desire for the continuance of peace, 
this principle was correct ; it was likewise 
correct even in the event of hostilities 
being unavoidable. He wished to be most 
distinctly understood, as maintaining the 
opinion, that under the present circum- 
stances of this country and of Europe, if 
peace ean be maintained, consistently with 
honour to ourselves, under a proper defen- 
sive system, it is,-under all circumstances, 
better than a renewal of the war, even con- 
nected with a consideration of all the 
events which have happerted. His right 
hon. friend had stated some words of his, 
used on the discussion of the definitive 
treaty, respecting the national spirit of this 
country at that time. Now, he did not. 
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state the sentiment in the insulated man- 
ner mentioned by his right hon. friend; 
yet he did state then, and he believed 
now, that if a sufficient case were made 
out of injustice to us, and not only 
of injustice, but also with a reasonable 
expectation of success, the spirit of 
the people was fully equal to any con- 
test in which we might be engaged ; 
yet, that after ten years war, carried on so 
extensively, the spirit of the people did 
require, in some degree recruiting; and 
therefore, under all the circumstances, 

ace, if made with honour, it would have 

een wise to make, even on terms less 
advantageous than might have been ex- 
yected at the first year of awar. But this 
did not apply exclusively to this country; 
it was applicable to the whole continent of 
Europe, which consequently required re- 
cruiting, to give a chance of success in 
the contest, an object deserving great re- 
gard. He was one of the last men in the 
country to hold out desponding language. 
He thought he had a manifestation of 
public sentiment upon this occasion, as 
upon other occasions, which proved, that 
if'a renewal of hostilities became inevitable, 
however desirable peace might be, the 
epirit of the people would be fully equal 
to the contest. With regard to the allu- 
sion ef his right hon. friend to a supposed 
transaction by which the honour of this 
country was committed, he could say, that 
no step had been taken which committed 
or forfeited the honour of this country. 
He would correct the statement of his 
right hen. friend on another point, 
for he seemed to have gone upon an 
idea, that the resistance of Switzerland, 
‘was instigated by this country, or that 
after the commencement of that resist- 
ance, his majesty’s government inter- 
fered and held out encouragement to that 
resistance. He thought it important to 
say, that no part of this event was in- 
atigated by the government of this coun- 
try. Two hon. gentlemen who spoke 
early in the debate, seemed to look at the 
present situation of Europe with dissatis- 
faction. They had stated that some events 
had taken place which might have been 
foreseen; they seemed to distrust the 
firmffess and sufficiency of his majesty’s 
ministers to conduct the affairs of the coun- 
try at the present crisis; and they ac- 
companied this observation with a refer- 
ence to the abilities of a right hon. gen- 
tleman, who was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from being in his place this day. In 
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every thing they could say, with refer. 
ence to the abilities and the services he 
¥as performed to his country, he will find 
no person more ready than myself to agree 
with them. I certainly approve of the 
measures of that right hon. gentleman. 
I have proved it by voting for them ; but 
it is not always in the power of the 
greatest abilities to command success. 
The events which happened toward the 
close of that administration is a proof of 
it ; and therefore I felt the more surprised, 
when my right hon. friend stated circum- 
stances as it the condition of this country 
was at the time of the close of that admi- 
nistration, the most flourishing, the best 
calculated for the continuance of war, or 
for the making of peace, that was ever 
known. With regard tothat event, Iknow 
that nomotive did actuate him (Mr. Pitt) 
in quitting office, but a sense of duty— 
& matter of opinion on a great and im- 
portant question. But does my right hon. 
friend recollect the state of this country 
then, with a great combination of almost 
all Europe against us. Does he recollect 
the dismay felt as to various events, when 
the present ministers succeeded to that 
administration ? I allude to the ques- 
tion with the Northern powers, which led 
to the battle of Copenhagen. It is well 
known, that other powers were strongly 
attached to what was called the neutral 
code ; and even after the battle of Copen- 
hagen, and the death of the emperor Paul, 
no point could be attended with more 
difficulty than that question was. With 
regard to the expedition to Egypt, no 
man applauds that expedition more than 
I do, or thinks, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it was not the wisest dispo- 
sition that could be made of our force at 
the time ; but to state it as my hon. triend 
has done, as one in which the event was 
uncertain, considering the comparative 
force of the French, the difficulties which 
our force had to encounter, and the whole 
of the detail of that expedition, 1 own as- 
tonishes me. If my right hon. friend 
consults the military officers employed in 
that expedition, he will find it was not at 
the commencement of the present admi- 
nistration an event that had any certainty 
about it. Some hon. gentlemen seem to 
think that our military force has been im- 
prudently disbanded, and our fleets dis- 
mantled ; but the truth is, that never in 
the first year of a peace was the establish- 
ment so considerable as it is now, and 
particularly the navy, nor was there ever 
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& period in which the navy of France was 
so reduced. My right hon. friend states, 
that what he looks to, is not the terms of 
peace between the two countries, but the 
animus. Now if we look to the animus 
alone, and are not to have peace until we 
were satisfied upon that particular, we 
never should have had peace at all. I 
think it is manifest, from the terms of the 
three last treaties of peace concluded with 
France, compared with their conduct, that 
at the very time of signing, they meditated 
a breach of them. The animus is there- 
fore out ofthe case. To preserve peace, 
and to give to the country an opportunity 
of improving its great resources, will be 
the policy of ministers ; but they cannot 
Jook tothe events which have lately hap- 
pened, without calling on the House and 
on the country, to entertain a spirit of 
watchfulness. Our policy has been, and 
will be, to resist unjust demands made by 
any foreign power, and to preserve peace 
as long as we can, consistently with that 
policy. 

Mr. Windham :—I do not rise to make 
any observations upon the general doc- 
trine advanced by the noble lord so far 
from thinking it unsatisfactory, I shall be 
content with even less than it holds 
forth. My purpose in rising is, to offer a 
few words upon the general state of the 
country, and upon the address. Consi- 
dering the speech from the throne, and 
the address, which is its echo, as the 
speech and address of the minister, our 
situation ig alarming indeed, when, on 
the very first day of a session, we are told 
of insults and strides onthe part of France, 
which require extraordinary jealousy and 
Sage but if these things have not 

een foreseen, if this be the first impres- 
sion which government has had of them, 
then are we lost indeed! It seems that 
an hon. gentleman’s powers (Mr. Fox) 
have lost all their energy when touching 
upon the French revolution ; thecharacter 
of his mind has also lost all its feeling. At 
its commencement he told us there was no- 
thing extraordinary in the French revolu- 
tion, that there was nothing so simple and 
easy ina state asa change from one form 
of government to another. The ship (said 
he) is in stays ; she is now on a tack, but 
you need not be afraid, she will sail safe 
into port without falling foul of you. This 
was his language in the beginning of the 
revolution. But when this, “ stupendous 
monument of human wisdom’ was raised, 
then he thought it was of importance to 
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us; for in these great edifices, if the foun- 
dation be not good, and the walls be not 
perpendicular, they may fall and spread 
ruin wide around them. At the begin- 
ning, it was as innocent a thing as ever 
came into the world; it was one of those 
things that become vicious by ill treat- 
ment; and yet, when grown up, it has 
destroyed all before it, as well that 
which did not, as that which did offend it. 
Those that oy in its way, and those who 
did not wilfully resist, it alike overthrew. 
We may, indeed apply the words of 
Shakespeare, as an image of his conduct 
—‘ You beat the blind boy, and the blind 
boy beats the post.’ Since the peace, 
France has conquered Piedmont ; she has 
conquered even the hon. gentleman’s 
old friend, the duke of Tuscany ; and yet, 
he says, she is only a commercial rival. I 
should be glad to know how long the two 
countries are to go on in this way of com- 
mercial rivalship? Has France no power 
to engage in any other sort of rivalship? 
Is any man prepared to say, that she has 
not ? What, after country has fallen upon 
country ; when messenger comes in upon 
messenger, as in the last scene of a tra- 
gedy, to announce some new calamity; 
and these events so rapidly follow each 
other, that the news is stale when a day 
old, is it fur the hon. gentleman to rise and 
say, that France isonly acommercial rival ! 
When I say that the country betrays every 
mark of dissolution, when I represent it 
as going the way of all flesh, and when I 
am asked, why I think so? I am disposed 
to ask those who doubt me, why they 
think otherwise. That I think is the more 
natural question of the two, and I illus- 
trate it thus: suppose a man for some 
years ia another world should inquire of a 
person recently arrived from this, about 
the state of this family of Europe; he 
would be. told, that of the twenty na- 
tions which he formerly knew, there were 
only four or five remaining in an inde- 
pendent state : that Flanders was annexed 
to France; Prussia, though nominally in- 
dependent, entirely under her influence ; 
Spain, her vassal; Portugal, ather mercy : 
Genoa, in name and reality, the property 
of France; Switzerland just fallen; and 
Modena, Parma, in short, the whéle of 
Italy, all gone: that Austria was so feeble 
she dare not move a step, and the whole 
of Germany partitioned and divided; 
would not such a person, if an Englishman, 
after being told all this, pause before he 
put the question upon the fate of Eng- 
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Jand? Would it not be more natural for 
him to suppose that it had shared the fate 
of the rest, than that it should have sur- 
vived such general ruin? This, then, is 
the case, as matter of mere calculation 
upon the number of states ; but how much 
more strong does it become, when, in addi- 
tion to the number cf fallen powers, it is 
considered that the infection is of that na- 
ture,that the more it has destroyed, themore 
able it becomes to destroy more. The 
cases are precisely the same. The proof, 
then, is not upon us to shew, that we have 
notperished, but upon the others to show 
why we have not. It is merely a question 
of Cocker, namely, if ima given time France 
has destroyed so many powers, in what 
length of time will she be able to destroy 
the remainder? But the case is stronger 
still ; for not only has she the same force 
to destroy, but she possesses it in an in- 
creased proportion, which is inversely as 
the resistance ; so that France goes on to 
the attainment of her object in a ratio 
compounded of these two quantities, her 
power to destroy, which is equal, and the 
beard of resistance, which is constantly 

iminishing. See then at what rate France 
has gone for the last six months, and you 
will find at what rate she will go in future. 
This is that compound increasing rate 
which I have mentioned, unless it be said 
that she moves only at that rate in time of 
peace, which enables her to take an ex- 
traordinary start; a case which I shall 
leave to others to explain. But it may be 
said, that tle peace will stop it. As well 
might it be said, that the conclusionof the 
last century could stop it. Take out the 
map of Europe, and measure not leagues, 
but climates and degrees, and see how 
much France possesses in Europe. Rus- 
siais a power of great extent, but nothing 
to France in population. France, includ- 
ing her own people, and those under her 
immediate influence, has the use of a po- 
Paes of between fifty and sixty mil- 
ions, amounting to half the population of 
Europe. She has been always a more po- 
pulous country than this, as her popula- 
tion amounted to twenty-four millions; 
but formerly there existed circumstances 
which counterbalanced this excess of po- 
pulation. Now, however, that counterba- 
lance is destroyed, and we have the whole 
of her population against us, together 
with what we have lust and she has gained 
upon the continent. With respect to the 
nature and situation of territory, it may 
Jay remote and detached, as that of Rus- 
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sia, which extends into the north of Asia, 
and so cannot be brought into effect. The 
ai aa aa may also be timid and feeble, 
ike the Asiatics, with whom we have been 
fighting; but is that the character of the 
people of France, or of the nations whom 
she has overthrown? Looking at this I 
must exclaim with Macbeth 


“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder? Youmake me 
strange, 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such 
sights, 
And keep the nat’ral ruby of your cheek, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear.” 


Such is the feeling with which I look at 
this part of our relative situation. Look now 
at the other side. The first effect of the 
peace was a reduction of our expense, 
and a great saving; as if our wealth was 
expected thereby to yrow faster than the 
power of France, and consequently im- 
prove our situation; and with this view 
the reduction of our naval establishment, 
after the treaty of Amiens was so rapid, as 
to place us in our present perilous situation, 
tosay no worse of it. This prospect of gain 
is, however, likely to fail us; for if they see 
that they keep us between high and low 
armaments they may do away all our sav- 
ings, just as a man might spend as much 
on journies to Hounslow or Windsor 
ason one to Edinburgh. But if we are 
to weigh gold against the sword, and com- 
merce against continental politics, and if 
trade should go on in a prosperous course 
will that satisfy the statesman? I shall 
always give merchants credit for their 
good wishes to the country, but on a 
question of this kind, they are not the 
best authority, as being interested parties. 
The merchants look to present gain; but 
they may be bad guardians of the country 
in relation to its future prosperity, just as 
tenants of church lands, who have short 
interests, are inattentive to their future 
improvement. I shall not, however, go 
into the detail of trade on this subject, but 
content myself with a general view which 
may be more correct. I ask then, by what 
rule or law of nations all trade shall centre 
in our ports, and France possess imperial 
power? I wish it to be considered, that 
France remaining as she is, may destroy 
its source, and break it up at once by a 
new war. France acts upon this ground ; 
and with this view she has taken great 
naval and commercial stations in all parts 
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of the world. She has proceeded as an! make peace with France with safety, and 


engincer in the time of Louis 14th would 
have proceeded, choosing what fortresscs 
it would be advisable to destroy, and what 
to keep and improve. In this spirit she 
forms her commercial establishments in 
every part of tle world, and hangs every 
where upon the sources of our wealth. 
That these willsoon grow up, is whatnoman 
can dispute. France may then prescribe 
to us in ourcommerce, and cut and carve 
out our trade with other nations as she 
shall think proper. This is the rivalry in 
which the hon. gentleman, as a declared 
supporter of the peace, sees no danger. 
He appeals to the trader, and not to the 
trade; the present trader may approve, 
because he may have an interest, but the 
ultimate system may be ruined. To say 
that France may not hereafter injure our 
navy or our trade, possessing as she does, 
such naval and commercial stations, no 
man can venture; and as our navy and 
our trade helped each other up, so they 
may help each other down. If, however, 
it should be asked, of what importance is 
this danger of rivalship in trade at a re- 
mote distance ? to that 1 answer—we must 
consider that we are running a race with 
a wolf, who, though we may not be able 
to run him down, may turn a upon us. 
Now it may be said, to what does all this 
lead? To this I answer—it leads to a just 
sense and view of our internal situation, 
which is the source of all manly resolution 
and prudent conduct. In the alternative 
of peace or war, we cannot understand 
the reasons for the one but in the other. 
The reasons for war we have now found 
out in the peace. We are like the testy 
old bachelor, who took a wife, and ex- 
claimed, ‘“* Aye, aye, now that I am mar- 
ried, I have found out what is the matter 
with me.” So with us, we have now dis- 
covered the reasons for war in the peace. 
We have always talked of these two states, 
as if, because they are opposite in their 
nature, they must have opposite effects; 
that if war was bad for the country, peace 
must be advantageous. There may be 
danger in both states. You may be so 
unprosperous In a war, that it may not be 
in your power to make peace. ‘This was 
nearly the case of the last war, which was 
unsuccessful in relation to some of the ob- 
jects assigned to it. In my view of it, 
however, it was not unsuccessful; for 
what I say is, that we are in a better si- 
tuation than if it had never been under- 
taken. It has not, however, enabled us to 
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in that view it has been unsuccessful, and 
left a cause for much anxiety. France is 
now of great power, with the means of 
increasing it. I suppose then that we 
thence understand our situation; that we 
are engaged with a rival who means oar 
destruction, and to make its accomplish- 
ment the last of her Herculean labours. 
When the hon. member talked of the 
pacific disposition of France, and de- 
precated the wars of princes (but not 
one word about the wars of the first 
consul), I thought he had brought over 
some friendly remonstrance; for, says 
he, in what has France violated the 
treaty of Amiens? I did not think 
that any casuist would argue that there 
are not grounds for war exclusive of the 
treaty of Amiens, and that it is only a 
question of prudence. Now, if he had 
said, that, whatever might be the ambi- 
tion of Buonaparté, the public opinion in 
France was pacific, and would control his 
design, this would be a security ; but, in 
contemplating that “stupendous monu- 
ment of human wisdom, the name of the 
people in that free country has never been 
once mentioned by the hoa. gentleman. 
We see, then, that his ambition is not re- 
strained by public opinion; and hence it 
has been able to make such havoc. But, 
so far as public opinion goes, when I con- 
sider the language and addresses presented 
to the first consul, as demonstrative of it, I 
must believe the accounts of well-informed 
people, who have lately returned from 
that country, all of whom assert, that the 
great sentiment there is the destruction 
of England, to which they ascribe all the 
ills that they have suffered ; an idea which 
they have been taught to cherish by those 
who have so often inveighed against the 
late ‘‘ unjust and unnecessary war,’’ as 
they have styled it.— Now, to come to the 
chain of commerce, credit, and capital; 
although the changes have been rung 
upon these three things as distinct, upon 
a nearer view they may be comprehended 
under the head of commerce singly, and 
it is at this that France aims. See, then, 
what she has done to attain it. Since the 
peace she has built thirteen ships of war, 
six of the line and seven frigates; and 
she has imported 10,000 ton of hemp, 
which is equal to a year’s consumption of 
the British navy in time of war. Never 
was there a greater expedition than that 
which she sent to St. Domingo; and all 
this she has been enabled to do by British 
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credit, and partly by British ships.. Add- | told, that those who advised the war were 
ed to these, she is now preparing another ,; men delighting in blood, while those who 
expedition from Holland. We heard | opposed them were lovers of peace. Not 
much at the time of the peace of the | being in an official situation, I am not 
poverty of France, and her inability to sufficiently informed to advise particularly; 


engage in such undertakings ; but we now | but on such a question, | think we should 
find that she can avail herself of British | weigh well in what situation we shall be 
credit to accomplish them. It was then | when the war shall come upon us, for 
argued, as if we might go on in our com- | come it will, and sooner than I wish to 
merce quietly and unmolested; but she | say. I think it would be the wiser way 
now sees that she can break up our system | to anticipate the blow; but this is more 
whenever she pleases.. On the other | than is necessary for me to enter into, as 
hand, we also begin to understand our 
situation. Men who wished to stop these 
_ results have been called men of blood. 
disturbers of the Western family. A sur- 
geon may advise an amputation without | I admit this may lead to a war; but, 
being a man of blood. The patient may | taking into consideration our hope of. ad- 


that is for ministers to determine. We 
wish it without being a man of blood. A vantage from war’s delay, and the chance 


should not, moreover, let out of our hands 
any of the means which accident or pre- 
caution has left in them for another war. 


kind sympathising husband and father may | of our being in a worse situation. by its 
recommend these experiments without | speedy commencement, I have no hesita- 
being monsters. No; those are the | tion to declare for the latter; and so little 
monsters, who, when the fond mother.had | chance is there of the peace improving our 
by an exertion of her tendernesssummoned | situation, that we are not authorised to 
up resolution to suffer an operation upon | purchase delay upon such terms. Now, 
her child, and to comfort and encourage | one of these terms has been alluded 
it by her presence, could revile her and ' to, namely, co-operation upon the conti- 
say, see that unnatural mother holding | nent; a hope, whimsical enough, when 
her child while a barbarous surgeon man- | the treaty of Amiens is allowed to be a 
gles its tender limbs. Now, one does not | renunciation of the continent. But if it 
like this language from the mother of | be a little unreasonable to hold this lan- 
revolutions. One does not like to hear { guage, and toentertain these hopes, it is 
this pious horror recommended by a re- | surely still more unreasonable to say, 
volution, with twenty others in its belly ; | ‘* formerly we interfered for your advan- 
a revolution which is like a certain piece | tage, and struck the first blow, when we 
of fire-work, that bursts in its ascent, and ' were farthest from the danger; now, 
showers down a multitude of others. | when the danger is close at hand to us, do 
There is something in the boasted title of | you begin first.” If we are waiting for a 
pacificator so ludicrous, that it éxcites con- | co-operation on such terms, it will never 
tempt. It is like the cant slang so much in : happen. We should begin and set the 
use with smugglers, robbers, and gypsies. | example. Had we done so, we should 
With such people, smuggling is called | now see in Europe a vigour and energy 
a ‘free trade,” “ skipping a hedge,’’ | that do not at present exist. The Italian 
“‘ moonshine,” and ‘running away at | republic would not have been erected, 
night.” I remember a set of: thieves in | Piedmont would not have been annexed 
Suffolk, who called every sort of plunder | to France, nor would Switzerland have 
of the revenue, “ hiding.” So when the | been over-run. None of these could have 
first consul marches 40,000 men into | happened, not even the settling of the 
Switzerland, he calls it ‘settling their | indemnities, as it is called, or, properly 
affairs.” When he invaded Egypt, in ‘| speaking, the partitioning and dividing 
breach of treaty with the Porte, he called | Germany among the partisans of France, 
it chastising the rebellious pachas. If | in furtherance of her ambition, and the 
any oppose his measures, they are called | destruction of the German empire. It 
disturbers of the peace; but his soldiers | might, Sir, also have had its effect even 
and partisans are all supporters of order. | in nee new circumstances might have 
The Romans, too, had something of this | taken place, a new combination might 
language — ‘“‘ Ubi solitudinem faciunt | have arisen in that country, outraged and 
pacem appellant.” We are a little cured : indignant at last by such rapacious and 
of the mania in this country, which was | inordinate ambitfon, But no power upon 
only an octave higher, when we were the continent will or can be expected to 
(VOL. XXXVI] . (3 Rj 
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stir till they hear Great Britain declare 
herself, till they see her in a state fairly 
and fully to co-operate with them. The 
hon. gentleman, while he has been preach- 
ing unconditional cowardly submission to 
France, has been holding up the point of 
honour; this is a popular tone, which, 
however, I will take much lower than he 
does. I could have wished, indeed, his 
principle had been lower, and his prac- 
tice higher. Sir, I put the point of 
honour out ofthe question very much, I 
will not push it to a wild, extravagant, 
chivalrous excess; for national honour, 
when rightly understood, is, generally 
speaking, nothing more than national in- 
terest. In general there is nothing dis- 
honourable in giving up this thing or that, 
when it is not disadvantageous to the 
national interest. But there is another 
point which seems not to have entered 
into the hon. gentleman’s contemplation ; 
I mean the point of national safety. Sir, 
it France is to be suffered to continue this 
career ; if she is to be permitted to extend 
this system of aggrandisement and en- 
croachment unopposed ; if we are to look 
upon it with apathy, and mark its progress 
with base and cowardly indifference, what 
can we expect but that, when she has 
attained these objects of her ambition 
upon the continent, she will immediately 
fall upon and attack us? It is on that 
ground that I say, retain those things 
which we have still in our possession, as 
arms in our hands for defence and pro- 
tection. Sir, no man is more an advocate 
than I am, in all ordinary and quiet times, 
for the nation’s placing a just confidence 
in its representatives, and in his majesty’s 
ministers. But circumstances of an ex- 
traordinary nature may arise: occasions 
of uncommon magnitude may occur, in 
which the nation should deliver its opi- 
nion, not by force, not in the way recom- 
mended by the lovers of revolutions, but 
by the expression of the sentiments of the 
enlightened part of the community. Such 
circumstances have arisen, such an occa- 
sion presents itself now. Sir, I doubt 
whether it would be in the power of any 
administration to save the country from 
ruin, without the close and strict co-ope- 
ration of the country itself, founded upon 
a deep sense of the difficulties by which 
we are surrounded; a deep conviction of 
the gi to which the country is ex- 
posed ; difficulties and gangers, such as 
rity have never experienced before. 
Unless the tide turns, unless the current 
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runs the other way, unless the breeze 
springs up, we cannot expect, by our 
sweeps, to be carricd off the rocks. The 
country must aid the government. Do 
we want arguments? Do we want ap- 
peals to any or every class? To the 
generous—to the liberal—to the patriotic 
-~-to the high minded, we have arguments. 
for all. ‘Ihe interest of posterity, the 
grand and noble feelings of our natures, 
all call upon us loudly, imperiously. I 
would appeal, Sir, to that party, for which 
I cannot be suspected of having much af- 
fection—I mean the Jacobins. I would 
appeal to them. Bad as my opinion is 
of them, I do not suppose them all to be 
made up and compounded of wicked ele- 
ments. Many may be led away by in- 
flamed representations, by exaggerated 
statements, by too highly-coloured pic- 
tures, by heated imaginations—many may 
be led away by their very virtues. To 
the Jacobins I would appeal, not as lovers 
of social order, of good government, of 
monarchy, but as men of spirit, as lovers 
of what they call liberty, as men of hot 
and proud blood—I would ask them if 
they are content to be put under the 
yoke, and crushed by France? I would 
say to them, that France might annihilate 
our monarchy, our aristocracy, destroy 
our church—all good events in their esti- 
mation; but after she had effected this, 
what would she do? They would pass 
under the yoke of men who would treat 
them exactly in the same way in which 
they had treated those whom they had 
destroyed. I would put it to them, whe- 
ther it was consistent with their spirit to 
be made such instruments and engines? 
I would persuade them, that this species 
of revolution would put us into the 
hands of France; a state of liberty 
which they would not wish to see 
realized, because it would be a situation 
in which they would become nothing. 
To another class of persons, the inactive 
and the inert; to those who think only of 
their own interests, who console them- 
selves with the idea, that trade will last 
long enough to make their fortunes; to 
such men, if there be men of that de- 
scription, I would say, what security have 
you that these hopes will be realized? I 
would ask them, what security they have 
that the change will not come on so ra- 
pidly as to crush them on a sudden ? Sir, 
we must not argue from any thing that 
has before happened. We are in the me- 
taphysics of politics, as we were before 
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in the metaphysics of jurisprudence. 
Formerly, certain points were taken for 
granted. We knew that there must be 
gradations; that as the oak was a hundred 
ears in arriving at its maturity, it must 
@ certain period in going to decay. 
But this knowledge will be of no use to us 
under the present circumstances. The evil 
may overtake us rapidly, suddenly. We 
roust therefore be aut Casar aut nullus— 
we cannot stand still. If they reduce us 
to the situation in which Spain is, or even 
Prussia, if they get us into a state in 
which we cannot etir, what must we 
expect will be our fate? To that situa- 
tion of insult and danger, to that pre- 
cipice are we rushing with hasty steps. 
In the wild vagaries of their hatred, it is 
impossible for us to know what they would 
do, should they get us into their power. 
Do not let us be sure that we should be 
treated upon the footing of the most 
favourednation. Sir, this country has risen 
to its present state, not so much by its soil 
or its situation, as by the energies of its 
people; but these energies, this vigour, 
they will not suffer to subsist if they should 
ever be able to command them. Let usnot 
suppose that they wouldnot crush us, if they 
could ever get us down. What would the 
care, though the island should not be half 
so productive as it is? They would have 
satisfied their hatred; they would have 
satiated their vengeance; they would 
have crippled our energies, broken our 
spirit, and reduced our firm and manly 
bodies to shrunk and shapeless skeletons. 
To men of the description I have men- 
tioned, [ would address such arguments 
as these. But at all events I would have 
the country declare its mind, that we may 
be prepared whenever that period comes, 
when the alternative of war shall be 
deemed better than a continuance of ser- 
vile submission, and when we shall think 
it incumbent upon us to change the timi- 
dity of the flying hare, for the courage 
and attitude of the indignant lion. Sir, 
I hope that in suclt a case we should find 
the country true to its ancient character. 
If the people catch at first nothing but an 
enlightened rational fear, we may hope it 
will soon be followed by manly spirit; but 
Never can we hope to save the country, 
but by making them sensible of the full 
extent of the danger—it is with a view to 
this that I hope ministers will form and 
shape their own conduct. If they show 
by their measures that they mean to ex- 
plate the sins they have committed, I, 
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for one, shall heartily and openly applaud 
them. Whether they will raise their 
minds to such a height—whether they 
will expand in the trial and burst, I know 
not; but at least I trust they will do their 
duty; at least I hope they will not 
suffer themselves to descend with execrae 
tion to posterity ; that they will not con- 
sent to be handed down as the Augustulé 
who have precipitated the country to its 
ruin.—Sir, there are many points which I 
have touched but lightly, others that I have 
not touched at all. But farther oppor- 
tunities will be furnished me for discussing 
them. It is, indeed, a deep sense of the 
calamities of our situation that has induced 
me to trespass upon your time so long. A 
deep sense that the country is going down 
—that it is almost settling in the water— 
that the power of France is growing fast 
round us—that we are dying by a com- 
plication of disorders, both chronic and 
acute; by disorders, sume of which are 
less rapid in their operation than others ; 
we may be cut off by a blow at once. 
From such an effect may we be defended 
by a sacrifice of that system, an abandon- 
ment of those principles, upon which his 
majesty’s ministers have acted, feeling, as 
they must do, that we have this compli- 
cation of diseases! Sir, I trust the 
country will express its feelings, founded 
upon its reason ; it cannot be blind tothe 
danger—it cannot be ignorant of the 
causes that have produced it. This, Sir, 
is my advice; it isan admonition which 
belongs to the situation in which we are; 
for fatal, indeed, would it have been if the 
address had been suffered to pass without 
any such observations being made as those 
Ihave found it necessary to submit to 
you. I could have wished they had come 
from a person of more weight, for made 
they must be. Sir, unless the House see 
the danger as I see it, unless exertions 
and sacrifices be made such as we have 
never seen before, unless we abandon all 
those low-minded and ignoble ideas, the 
country must be inevitably hurried on to 
its ruin. I recollect, with peculiar force, 
the last dying quiver, the last words 
almost that dropped from the great lord 
Chatham before he fainted in the House 
of Lords. I was present at the melan- 
choly scene.* His last words (they were 
coarse and homely, but, coming from 
such a man, they derived, perhaps, a 
peculiar vigour even from their coarse- 
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ness), his last words, when some submis- 
sion was spoken of—a submission trifling 
when compared with what we are called 
upon to make at present, — were, 
“ sooner than consent to such a measure, 
I would pawn the shirt off my back.” 
Sir, that expression, with the weight and 
authority of such a name, conveys what I 
feel upon the present crisis. 

Mr. Foz, in explanation, said, Sir, the 
right hon. gentleman has throughout his 
speech misrepresented my meaning; but 
as he did not quote my words, I have not 
an opportunity of pointing out the par- 
ticular instances of misrepresentation. IT 
never said that the power of France was 
not formidable; on the contrary, I said 
that no man in England could feel more 
strongly, or regretted more, that aggran- 
disement. I do feel it, and 1 charge that 
agerandisement upon the right hon. gen- 
tleman and his colleagues, as a calamity 
for which they are gravely responsible to 
their country. That right hon. gentle- 
man and his colleagues have contributed 
more to augment the pore of France, 
than any member of the House of 
Bourbon, or any general of tle French 
republic. I did not say that I was for 
peace on any terms, and purchased by 
any submission. I recommended peace 
as most consonant to the true honour and 
to the true interests of the nation. 

Mr. Windham—I certainly did not in- 
tend to misrepresent the hon. gentleman. 
I did not quote his words; I spoke only of 
the general tenor of his speech, and ten- 
dency of his opinions. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington :— Sir, I 
cannot hear it said, that we are running 
rapidly the race of ruin, and that we are 
hurrying to destruction, without making 
some observations upon such expres- 
sions. I will not for a moment allow 
myself to think that opinions so dis- 
heartening, so discouraging, so incom- 
patible, and so unworthy of a just com- 
parison of the situation of France, much 
as I lament that situation, with the situa- 
tion of Great Britain, are entertained by 
many men. The right hon. gentleman 
has said, that hia majesty’s ministers have 
committed sins which they ought to ex- 
pie. The hon. gentleman opposite me 

as expressed a hope that we shall act in 
such a manner as not to repent having 
a an end to the war, by such a peace. 
ir, [ rise not to be the apologist of that 


transaction, If I am a delinquent, I am a 


hardened one; for I never reflect upon 
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the share I had in restoring peace to my 
country, but with the most heartfelt sa- 
tistaction. Nay,I do not scruple to add, 
that even if encroachments or insults of- 
fered to the country, should again lead to 
hostilities, still that calamity will not de- 
stroy that satisfaction; for I should know 
that I had done my duty, and that I had 
no cause to reproach myself with sub- 
sequent events. The right hon. gentle- 
man has said, that any man who had died 
fourteen years ago, and should be re- 
stored to Nite now, would not be able to 
know Europe in its present state. No 
man looks with more regret than I do at 
that situation; but at the same time no 
one recollects with more pride the ge- 
neral system of policy which this country 
has adopted during that eventful period. 
But I would ask, whether the policy of 
France, fourteen years ago, did not jus- 
tify our entertaining a jealousy of her? I 
wish to know whether, except in Holland 
and Portugal, the influence of France 
upon the powers of Europe was not 
always greater than ours? Not that I 
mean to say her influence was so great as 
itis now; but though she has extended 
her territories, would it not be shallow 
reasoning to say that she has extended 
her influence in the same proportion ? 
If we look back to the history of the 
country and the continent for the last 
century, we shall see a series of conflicts 
and negotiations, the consequence of the 
aggrandisement and encroachments of 
France. After the spirit manifested by 
Louis 14th, did king William enter into 
war singly? Did we enter into war singly 
at subsequent periods—in the year 1734, 
and during the Seven Years war? At 
what period of our history did we place 
ourselves in a state of hostility to France, 
to avoid those evils now stated by the 
right hon. gentleman? Surely he cannot 
have taken the pains to investigate the sub- 
ject, which I should have thought he would 
havedone. He has alluded to the supposed 
reduced state of our establishment. Sir, 
Iam surprised to hear this brought for- 
ward as an accusation against us. The 
fact is, that the army is double now what 
it was in the year 1784, the year after 
the peace ; and that no reduction has taken 
place in the establishment of the infantry, 
except in the disembodying the militia. 
There has, indeed, been a reduction in 
the cavalry; but the amount of that es- 
tablishment is still double what it was in 
1792, the ycar before the commencement 
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of the war. Our naval establishment 
amounted in 1786, to 115 ships of war: 
it amounts now to 207. In 1792 we 
had 18,000 seamen em loyed ; we have 
now 46,000. We had, in the former 
period, 23 sail of the line in commission ; 
we have now 35. There is another point 
upon which gentlemen have expressed a 
doubt, which 1 am happy to be able to 
convert into a certainty—I mean with 
respect to the effect of the peace upon 
our commerce, manufactures, and re- 
venue. Our foreign export trade for the 
year 1801 was 28 millions. Our export 
trade from the 5th Oct. 1801, to the 5th 
Oct. 1802, has amounted to 27,500,000V. 
With respect to the revenue, this has been 
a year of unexampled produce. I was 
thought to be too sanguine, when I took 
the growing produce of the consolidated 
fund for three quarters to the 5th April 
1803, at 4,500,000/. I am happy to state, 
that in two quarters it las amounted to 
$,600,000/. The floating debt, which 
was 48,000,000/. has been reduced to 
23,000,000/. and on the 5th January next, 
the outstanding floating debt will be little 
more than 14,000,000/. including the 
$,000,000/. advanced by the Bank for 
their charter, which must be repaid ; and 
4,500,000/. navy bills. The right hon. 
gentleman has dwelt upon the difficulties 
and dangers in which he supposes us to 
be involved: but he has not vouchsafed 
to tell us, how a state of war is likely to 
remedy those evils. I believe he will find 
it difficult to satisfy this House, that a 
state of war will best conduce to our ia- 
ternal safety. Sir, the principle upon 
which his majesty’s ministers advised the 
conclusion of peace was, that in the then 
state of the continent, no reasonable hope 
remained of being able to abridge the power 
of France; that it would not, therefore, be 
unwise to husband our resources, in order 
that if we should again unhappily be call- 
ed upon, we might either be‘able to co- 
operate with effect with the continenfal 
powers, or furnish the means by which 
they might he called into vigorous action. 
I iwust contend, therefore, Sir, that the 
country closed the contest with honour, 
preserving its constitution, the integrity 
of its empire, and making, besides, some 
valuable accessions of territory. To re- 
new the war, upen such grounds as 
we have heard stated by the right hon. 
gentleman, would be to renew it upon the 
grossest inconsistency. Sir, 1 have re- 
marked a strong disposition in many per- 
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sons to charge the government with acting 
upon too pacific a system. This imputa- 
tion results from an unwarrantable suspi- 
cion, and I think I may say that my de- 
claration is entitled to as much credit as 
their suspicions, as Jong as there is no 
proof that they are well founded. I aver 
then, that in no one instance has the ho- 
nour or credit of the country been com- 
mitted by his majesty’s ministers. Under 
the present circumstances, I look at the 
state of the public opinion and feelings 
with very different ideas from what [ 
should do if I coincided in sentiment with 
the right hon. gentleman. Sir, I do in 
my conscience believe that the nation 
anxiously wishes for the continuance of 
peace, but is not afraid of war—it hopes 
the best, but desires to be prepared for 
the worst—that it will not suffer any un- 
worthy compromise of its honour; but 
that it will’ not permit any impassioned 
feelings and exaggerated representations 
to bear down a is due to prudence. 
There can be, there is no disposition to 
lay the country at the feet of France. 
But I do see a disposition in some men to 
work upon the feelings of the people, to 
inflame their passions, to rouse their re- 
sentment, and by these feelings to force 
the two countries into hostilities without 
any definite motive. This is a danger 
against which I wish to guard the country 
and the House. 1 am convinced that the 
great body of the reflecting community 
will afford their support to his majesty’s 
ministers, if they show that they will 
watch over any infringement of the ho- 
nour of the sovereign and the country ; but 
that they will not suffer themselves to be 
led by impassioned feelings into the cala- 
mities of war. Sir, I have no hesitation 
in confessing, that I consider war as a 
dreadful evil. But dreadful as is that evil, 
I shall never hesitate between the alter- 
native of the sacrifice of our honour and 
war. 

Mr. Thomas Grenville said, that his 
sentiments, with regard to the present 
address, exactly coincided with those of 
Mr. Windham. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had opposed to solid reasoning 
nothing but minute statements. He had 
begged the question. His details of the 
revenue were no answer to his right hon. 
friend’s arguments. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had affected to look upon 
the makers and approvers of the peace as 
equally pledged to its maintenance; but 
for his part he thought they were to be 
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regarded in a very different light. The 
approvers of the peace had only approved 
of it on certain assurances being given 
them that it would produce certain bene- 
ficial consequences. These assurances, 
however, had completely failed; and 
therefore they were no longcr bound to 
persist in their support of it. The fact 
was, that the treaty of peace had not been 
properly discussed : he did not mean the 
detail of it, but the tone and temper in 
which it was made. The tone had been 
taken on the mere word of ministers, and 
it was now found that they had been 
completely deceived themselves, or had 
deceived others. The treaty, in truth, 
was no sooner signed, than the disposition 
of the French government was found to 
be very different from what ministers had 
affected to believe it; and that disposition 
has continued to discover itself more and 
more plainly. No sooner was the eae 
py Se in May, than close upon the bac 
of this we heard of Piedmont being te be 
annexed to France. In August was 
brought to light the plan agreed upon be- 
tween France and Russia, for the destruc- 
tion of the Germanic body. In this act it 
had been stated, that we were not con- 
cerned ; but had not a part of the elector- 
ate of Hanover been torn from us, to sol- 
der the indemnities? The unhappy fate 
of the Swiss attracted our attention in 
in September; and in October, the duchy 
of Parma was formally and irrevocably 
annexed to France. Such were the indi- 
cations of the pacific temper of the 
first consul. The House then was ab- 
solved, the nation was absolved, from 
its former consent to the treaty, as 
that consent was only procured by mis- 
representation. The very words of the 
address were sufficient to show that the 
sentiments of administration were now 
changed. A powerful military establish- 
ment is recommended, and the tendency 
of this measure could not be doubtful. It 
was in this view that he gave his concur- 
rence to the address. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the terms 
of the address on the peace which had 
been alluded to, had not been accurately 
guoted. His majesty was called upon in 
it to employ that vigilance which the 
state of Europe demanded, not to proceed 
to act immediately upon every alteration 
of the status quo. . The state of things, he 
confessed, was much more unsatisfactory 
than it was when the definitive treaty was 
signed. The hon. gentleman wished for 
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an active interference in consequence of 
recent events; but had those events 
altered the maritime or colonial power 
and influence of France; and what else 
could render such an interference political 
or indeed just? Events had certainly 
taken place on the continent injurious to 
our policy, but not so much so as to the 
policy of other states; and it was not for 
us singly to make an attack for interest 
which concerned us least. An hon. 
member had supposed that his noble 
friend (lord Hawkesbury) had admitted, 
that a remonstrance had been made rela- 
tive to Switzerland ; but it could not with 
propriety be concluded from any thing 
he had said, that such an interference had 
taken place. He only said, hypothetically, 
that those who objected go hastily and vio- 
lently to the conduct of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters did not know that they had not in- 
terfered. His lordship proceeded to ob- 
serve, that proving to all Europe, as we 
had done, our sincere desire of peace, 
we should enter into a new war with dou- 
ble advantages. Had we continued the 
war (said he) on the reasoning of the 
hon. gentleman’s friends, we sliould have 
lost our energy, the country would not 
have gone with us. Another advantage 
likewise has resulted from the peace ; the 
country now sees that its trade and pros- 
perity do not depend on war. The 
experiment has been tried, ant’ has shown 
that the resources of the nation are firmly 
established both in peace and war. It has 
been urged, that my noble friend (lord 
Hawkesbury) positively said, that all 
continental alliance was at an end; but 
he did not mean to express the dispiriting 
idea, that no circumstances, or time, could 
revive the spirit of vigour oo the conti- 
nent; he only intended to state, that all 
the continental powers having made a se- 
parate peace, no farther aid or concur- 
rence could be expected from them. 
With respect to the present state of this 
country, it is the determination of minis- 
ters to place the peace establishment on 
the most efficient footing; and should 
any adverse events render it necessary for 
us again to have recourse to war, I can- 
not doubt but the spirit and resources of 
the nation will enable us to repel every 
danger with which we may be threatened. 

Lord Hawkesbury also explained. He 
had observed, he said, that the House 
would be prepared to defend our honour 
and essential interests if attacked; but, as 
to interference with the costinent, it must 
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depend on the consideration of many cir- 
cumstances, upon the support we should 
receive, and the chance of success. He 
observed, that he had not spoken of the 
temper of the treaty, but of the tone, the 
time, and the terms. By the tone was 
meant, that tone of equality, which should 
prevail between independent states, and 
the absence of revolting and degrading 
conditions, besides the terms. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should vote for 
the address, though he was considerably 
alarmed by what he had heard from minis- 
ters. Those who disapproved the peace, 
acted consistently in now wishing for war ; 
but those who had made the peace, while 
France was in possession of Piedmont and 
Switzerland, and who had not then made 
the slightest stipulation, in regard either 
to Switzerland or Sardinia, would act in- 
consistently if they were to break the 
treaty on such grounds. However he ad- 
mired the abilities and lively imagination 
of a right hon. gentleman, he could not 

agree with his in his reasoning, when he 
supposed France would increase much 
faster in power during peace than in time 
of war. The fact was otherwise: at the 
first effort at negociation, France was con- 
tent to cede Belgium; at the second she 
refused to give it up; at the third her pre- 
tensions were still higher; the fourth at- 
tempt was, when Buonaparté sent over- 
tures of peace, which, in an evil hour, 
were rejected ; and during the war France 
had enormously increased in power. She 
had not made an equal progress in peace. 
He hoped peace was not likely to be soon 
broken, and he lamented that language 
tending to inspire such a belief should 
have been so inconsiderately used. 
The Address was then agreed to. 


Nov. 24. The Address being reported 
to the House, 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he was desirove 
of delivering a few observations on the 
important subject before the House, the 
more especially, as certain sentiments of 
his had been alluded to, by a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) on the preced- 
ing night. The sentiments which he had 
uttered at the time adverted to, were such 
as he was ready to avow. The Address 
seemed to him to speak the language 
which it was proper for the House to hold, 
for it was not right to push matters to ex- 
tremity with regard to continental affairs: 
there was a propriety in saying, on the 
part of his majesty, that we should keep 
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our eyes on the affairs of the continent, 
and be ready to take such measures as 
circumstances might require; and that 
was properly assented to in the address. 
If any thing gave suspicion to him in this 
matter, it was an allusion to the standing 
policy of this country, which, upon a care- 
ful and attentive perusal of the matter, 
and much reflection, he had formed an 
opinion upon which he was not likely, on 
a sudden, to abandon. It was this, that 
that House and this country had been far 
too forward to engage in war and conti- 
nental connexions ; to enter into engage- 
ments, the full extent of which we could 
not foresee, and many of which had been 
to the highest degree, injurious to this 
country, having wasted much of its blood 
and treasure, and that without procuring, 
in return, the least benefit to us. There- 
fore, if he were to take the speech in the 
spirit ofa special pleader, he should doubt 
how far the words of it, or the addrese 
upon the subject of the policy he alluded 
to, was right ; but, in a general sense, he 
had no difficulty in expressing his appro- 
bation of the sentiments it contained. But 
it had been said, that he had uttered, on 
a furmer occasion, a sentiment purporting 
that in no circumstances ought this coune. 
try to form any continental connexion; a 
sentiment which he never did utter, nor 
did he believe he ever should utter it, for 
it was going to an extreme which he never 
approved ; it being his persuasion that al- 
most all good policy lay between extreme 
points on either side, as most virtue was 
said to be in a medium; but he had no 
difficulty in saying, that, under the pre- 
sent circumstances of this country, it 
would be wise in us to pause before we re- 
newed any continental alliance or con- 
nexion : for if the experience of the last 
ten years had pot made us at least diffi- 
dent upon these projects, it must have 
been most unhappily thrown away. He 
hoped, therefore, we should, in the lan- 
guage of the address, keep our eyes on 
what was going forward. It was, indeed, 
desirable that we should prevent France 
by land, as well as by sea, from extending 
her power; but then we were to look to 
expediency, and not depend on any spe- 
culations of statesmen. Need he say any 
thing on the shortsightedness of men? 
How had the greatest and the wisest of 
men been deceived in their conjectures ! 
How had their speculations been turned 
into foolistiness! Indeed some of the most 
profound politicians had overlooked things 
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which men of the plainest, and almost 
meanest capacities had foreseen. And 
here he was led to remember a very elo- 
quent speech which his noble friend (lord 
Hawkesbury) made in that House, and 
which could not be too much admired, as 
it gave earnest of those great talents which 
had since been exercised in the service of 
his country. He could not help, however, 
reflecting on the miscarriages which may 
attend the schemes of all those who are 
accustomed to a great chain of political 
combinations in their thoughts and senti- 
ments. The speech of his noble friend, 
although he most unaffectedly admired 
the knowledge it displayed, as well as 
brilliancy, on the occasion to which he al- 
luded, naturally occurred to him, when he 
was considering of human foresight, espe- 
cially on the events likely to arise out of 
the policy of states. The truth of the 
matter was this: politicians calculated on 
the continuance of the operation of cer- 
tain causes, and a given number of events ; 
when one of these events happened to be 
altered, the whole combination was at an 
end, and with it, of course, all the reason- 
ing that was built upon such combination ; 
nay, the whole system built upon such a 
combination might be reversed by one 
event. The whole state of a great num- 
ber of things might be altered by a single 
event: so that aftera great deal of specu- 
lation and political sagacity, we had dis- 
covered that all the trouble we had taken, 
might have been very well spared, and the 
country have saved vast quantities of blood 
and treasure. The cost might have been 
well employed in the improvement, in- 
stead of the destruction of mankind. He 
illustrated this by adverting to the cir- 


cumstances at the peace of Utrecht, of | 


which the danger, at one time so much 
apprehended, shifted at once, by a single 
accident, and changed the whole com- 
plexion of political affairs, as they regard- 
ed the house of Austria, Spain and 
France ; and which, from threatening all 
Europe with the horrors of war, produced 
a peace for thirty years, in which we were 
united with France for five years. Whe- 
ther any policy might again unite us, he 
could not say, but that was not impossible. 
Upon these topics there was abundant 
matter for discussion, to show how little 
human calculation was to be depended 
upon in the affairs of states, and how 
much was the mere effect of accident, 
that is to say, upon events which human 
foresight could not penetrate. These 
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were considerations which ought to 
make us cautious in relying on the advan- 
tages of continental. connexions, which 
might depend on a combination of nu- 
merous events. It had been said of him, 
that he had uttered a sentiment which had 
about it perhaps some unseasonable mer- 
riment, bor was it totally without its sober 
sadness. The phrase that conveyed the 
sentiment he alluded to was this: ‘ that 
the people of this country are too honest 
to have much to do with continental con- 
nexions.’”? His right hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning), who had animadverted on that 
expression, ought to have made some 
allowance for his situation. He had oc- 
casion to go home to his constituents, and 
to address them on the subject of their 
pressure ; for such must be the effect of 
every war to such aclass as his constituents, 
and particularly in the last war. He 
therefore ought to have some indulgence 
in speaking as the representative of such 
a class of persons as his constituents were. 
It was not unreasonable to say, that we 
wanted to recruit our strength, which was 
much wasted both in blood and treasure ; 
and therefore, if he made use of an odd 
expression, it was not matter of great 
blame. But the truth of the matter was 
this: he had no apology io make for the 
expression which had been so quoted and 
animadverted upon; and he was so far 
from making any apology for the assertion, 
that he was now about to repeat and affirm 
it; and it was a sentence to which he 
called the attention of the House, and 

articularly that of his majesty’s ministers. 

e said again, that the people of this 
country are too honest to have much to do 
with continental connexions. He said 
this, because we are always faithful to our 
engagements, they almost always faithless 
to us; at least always so when it appears 
to them to suit their interests; for it was 
part of the general system of the policy of 
the continent to pay no attention to poli- 
tical engagements, when it is in the least 
degree convenient to neglect them. Of 
the truth of this there were many in- 
stances; a striking one was that of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, in which, in the 
course of a few years, every power en- 
gaged in it deserted its engagement, Eng- 
land alone excepted. As to the last three 
we had had with France, to use the strong 
language of another person, the ink which 
recorded these engagements, was hardly 
dry when they meditated a breach of them. 
In a word, the principle on the continent 
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seemed to be, that of paying no attention | they mean, they will give away part to 
to poligical engagements for a moment | any power they please, upon having an 
longer than an observance of them was | equivalent, and that they will keep the 
convenient. Seeing this, and feeling the | remainder themselves. Such was the 
effect of it, he would ask, whether it was | nature of the engagements they made with 
too much to say, that the people of Eng- | states; yet we must observe ours, if we 
land ought to be cautious in the engage- | made any. He proceeded to observe on 
ments which they enter into? We cer- | the probable effect of the new confederacy, 
tainly ought to be cautious in these | and expressed an apprehension that it 
things; for we must keep our engagements | might be dissolved, as far as regarded 
whether they be convenient or not, what- | Austria or Russia, by the granting, by 
ever others may do with their's He en- | France, for an equivalent of course, to 
treated the House to consider, what was | either, but particularly to Russia, a certain 
likely to be the result of a confederacy | part of Turkey; but by giving part to 
with any of the powers which we had | the one, and part to the other, both might 
already been engaged with. We had been | become hostile to us. We had seen that 
engaged in as powerful a confederacy as | once already, in the course of the last 
ever was formed, and upon a subject ag | War; Dor was a tye like this unlikely 
interesting as ever was contemplated by | to enter the head of a Russian statesman: 
any state; and on the part of some of the | nor was it unlikely that the parties should 
confederates, the ties of consanguinity | act upon it. What then should we do? 
were added to those of general policy; | Take care not to form any engagement, 
for Austria had family motives in the | unless for present action ; not to form any 
confederacy. Russia, Prussia, Spain, | connexion that was to be of distant exe- 
Sardinia, and indeed every power in Eu- | cution by powers, the good faith of whom 
rope, had at some time or other belonged | we had reason to be diffident of; not to 
to this great confederacy. Did not every | enter into a combination we have reason 
one of these powers get out of the confe- | to apprehend may be dissolved without any 
deracy as soon, or, as it were, steal out | regard to our interests, and that we had 
of it? Nor could it be otherwise, while | reason to be diffident of. He called on the 
they were acting on views so different, | House to infer, from the experience of the 
that some of them were more afraid of ; last 14 years of continental affairs in par- 
each other, than they were of the enemy | ticular. He then proceeded to take a 
they had united to oppose. In 1797, | view of the policy which it was the reat 
was not the court of Vienna induced to | interest of this country to pursue, and 
quit us? How did that court behave | differed totally from the sentiments which 
towards us on that occasion? Did itdis- | had been expressed by Mr. Windham 
cover any extraordinary fidelity towards | upon that subject. The right hon. gen- 
this country? Did they give us a polite | tleman had declared that, upon a full view 
intimation, upon that occasion, of what | of our situation, war appeared to him to’ 
they were about todo? No such thing. | be the better course of the two. Now he 
We could not know, for many months, | would ask what we could expect from 
what the treaty was between it and France. | war? In the last war we had taken all 
It was lodged in the breast of the Austrian | that was takeable, if he might be allowed 
cabinet; but when it came out, there was | the expression.- And what could we do 
no wonder it was so long concealed; for it ' but. take again what we had agreed to 
disclosed the utmost perfidy with regard give up? And what should we be the: 
to us. So with regard to the German’ better if another peace was agreed to. 
indemnities, no regard was paid to any; within 50 miles of Vienna, or at the 
engagements with us. From all this con- | capital ? What could we get by prolonging 
tinental policy of faithlessness, we had | the war? What could we hope more than 
only to determine to embark no farther ; to be put into the situation in which we 
than we can see our way. He had heard | were at the conclusion of the peace? Were 
it said, that among the alterations which | the people of this country so ready to 
the French had introduced, that of:| burst with prosperity as to be eager for 
changing the meaning of words was one; | war? Or did it appear, on a calm view of 
so that now, No may be made to mean | our situation, that a war was necessary 
Yes, and Yes No. So that when the for us at this moment? He apprehended 
French say, they will guarantee the inte- 


' ‘not, and he could not help thinking, that 
grity of the Turkish empire for all time, | were it not fur some immoveable preju- 
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dice of Mr. Windham, a man of his en- 
larged understanding could not see poli- 
tical events and affairs in the light he did. 
Before we were engaged again in war, we 
should look at our revenue, and see that 
it be improved: we should look the whole 
of our situation in the face—look at and 
provide against all our dangers; attend to 
the dearest interest af our country; but 
we should consider wherein that interest 
consists. - Let us remember, that, dear 
8s are army and navy, our revenue, our 
trade, aa our commerce, and all our 
resources, that yet above all our army, 
above all our navy—that was to say, 
above all our soldiers—ay, and above all 
our sailors too—above ali our commerce, 
and above all our wealth, and the prepa- 
ration which that wealth enabled us to 
make, there was one more important 
than all the rest to a free country, 
and that was the disposition of the 
people, that was, that its government 
should possess the hearts of the people; 
but he begged leave to warn ministers 
Spats the possible event of creating a 
clamour for war, by exciting the re- 
sentment of the people against some de- 
testable acts of tyranny in another power, 
and of taking advantage of it, to involve 
the country in war; the effects of which, 
when the people began to reflect, would 
be dismal. He entreated that they would, 
as far as possible, inform the people of 
their situation; give a right feeling of 
their danger; observing, that if they hur- 
ried on the people to war, without this 
caution, they would deserve the severest 
censure; and, he had almost said, the 
execration of their countrymen. He 
thought that ministers acted on the true 
policy of this country, by endeavouring 
to restore to it the blessings of peace. He 
hoped they would turn their thoughts to 
all species of internal improvements, to 
the economy, to reformation of abuses, 
to the improvement of the education of 
youth, as the best way to improte morals, 
to the redress of all species of grievanees, 
as the best way to continue the attach- 
ment of the whole people to that consti- 
tution and state of things, that rendered 


us at once the admiration of the whole 


world, and marked us out as a people en- 
joying the greatest blessing it had yet 
pleased Provideoce to bestow on mankind 
—a government, under which liberty was 
‘enjoyed, and property protected, and all 
the comforts of human life better secured, 
than any other age or country had yet 
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felt. With all these blessings, and with 
al] this power to preserve them and sense 
to enjoy them, he could not help wishing 
that we might try the advantages of peace, 
and avail ourselves of them, and shun all 
indefinite continental connexions; above 
all, to enter into no engagements hastily 
or precipitately, on the ground of any 
supposed readiness in the public for bos- 
tility, on account of some recent instances 
of flagrant injustice. He wished rather to 
obtain the sentiments of the middle class 
of societv, who, generally speaking, were 
the best informed, and who had and who 
felt an immediate and direct identity of 
interest with the public at large—a class 
of men whose opinion, although never 
neglected iu this country, had not perhaps 
all the weight it deserved, Heconcluded 
with observing, that if this course was 
taken by government, we should have 
nothing to fear from the enormous size of 
the French republic. What if they were 
50 millions of men—did that constitute 
the strength of the chief consul of France 2 
Rather his weakness, if Jeft to themselves; 
for multitudes of them must hate the sys- 
tem by which they are become subject to 
their present yoke. Time, therefore; 
would remove all apprehension in this 
respect. It was natural to expect, that 
if this unwieldy ‘mass was left to itself, it 
would, in time, change its condition—it 
could not be otherwise; for moral causes 
were certain of their effects, whereas the 
effect of human policy was always un- 
certain. The way to produce-the disso- 
lution of this mighty power was, to leave 
it to ite own course; the way to unite if, 
was to attack it by hostile force. 

General Gascoyne said, he apprehended 
there was some mistake in the representa- 
tion given of our common prosperity. 
That description did not apply to the 
most important branch of all, he meant 
the West India islands. Since the con- 
clusion of peace, a pressure had fallen 
with great severity on the carrying trade 
particularly, which diminished it at this 
time one third of its former value. 

Mr. Elliot said, he should not consume 
the time of the House by an apology for 
presuming to ask its indulgence. He had 
been so little in the habit of public dis- 
cussion, and felt so unfeigned areluctance, 
to engage in it, that nothing could have. 
induced him to trespass on its patience, 
short of the circumstanees of the alarming 
crisis in which #. was assembled—a crisis 
which filled him with considerations, that, 
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he acknowledged, almost superseded and 
everwhelmed the ordioary emotions of 

nal embarrassment. All other feel- 
ings seemed to fade and die away before 
those great and primary interests, which 
must, at the present conjuncture, have 
seized and fastened themselves on the 
minds and apprehensions of all men. It 
was not whether one spoke with a little 
more or a little less reputation : that was 
not in the class of reflections which oc- 
eurred at such a period. It was, whether 
our nearest and dearest concerns were not 
at stake. It was for the landed interest 
to consider, whether the security of their. 
inheritance was not shaken; it was for 
those engaged in commercial life to con- 
sider, whether they were likely long to 
remain in the safe enjoyment of the well- 
earned fruits of their industry. The 
stoutest and boldest hearts around him 
could not look at the present awful state 
of public affairs without harbouring a 
doubt, whether that whole system of re- 
Jations called our country was not on 
the very edge ofirretrievable ruin. With 
these impressions, he could not reconcile 
it to himself to depart from this second 
discussion in perfect silence. If ever 
there was a period which called for dis- 
cussion, if ever there was @ conjuncture 
which demanded the deliberative voice of 
every man endued with a Dates trust, 
surely it was the present. In that hour 
of peril it behoved us to sift our situa- 
tion to the bottom, to endeavour to trace 
fo its source the danger to which we 
stood exposed ; to examine whether it 
proceeded from a fundamental error in 
our system, or from erroneous measures 
accompanying that system, or from causes 
independent of both. It was our bounden 
duty to unveil the danger, not only to 
ourselves, but to the country, to show it 
in its nature and quality, and in its full 
extent, that we might apportion our 
efforts to the exigencies which required 
them, that we might turn from us the 
danger, if human prudence could avert 
it; or that, if we should be obliged to 
meet it, we might encounter it with the 
firmness that became us; and above all, 
that we might provetothe enemy (if enemy 
we had) and to the world, that we were 
still m the unimpaired possession of that 
true, genuine, and tried resource of the 
empire, that persevering constancy, that 
unshaken resolution, and that cool and 
determined courage, which had ever dis- 
tinguished the British people, when sum- 
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moned to assert the honour, the character, 
the safety, and the independence of their 
country. With this view of his daty, he 
should take the liberty of adverting to the 
events that had occurred on the continent 
since the close of the last parliament. 
Within that short space of time, a period 
of only a few months, we had been taught 
avery awful and impressive lesson: we 
had learnt that France could conquer in 
as well asin war; states and a whole 
empire had fallen before her. A new re- 
volution had been accomplished on the 
continent of Europe, which he could not 
help regarding as little less affecting the 
interests of this country than an internal 
convulsion would have been—he meant 
the dissolution of the Germanicbody. In 
truth, no _ who had cast his eye on 
the map of Europe, or who was conversant 
with history, or who had heard of the 
equilibrium of power, could be ignorant 
that the German empire was the ver 
balance of the scale. The political e 
of this transaction was not the only cala- 
mity arising from it. It was impossible 
for us to turn our eyes from the moral 
mischief of it. No man could behold the 
overthrow of property, titles, and honours; 
the abolition of archbishoprics, bishop- 
rics, and corporations, both ecclesiastical 
and civil; no man could see sovereign 
princes transferred from one dominion to 
another, and subjects severed from their 
legitimate rulers, without feeling that all 
those opinions, habits, prejudices, and 
principles, which constitute the founda- 
tion of civil government and social order, 
were shaken to theirbase. All this, too, 
had been done under the auspices and in- 
fluence of a power, which, it was ever to 
be remembered, was itself founded on 
the ages Hap of the violation of pro- 
perty. ‘he political effect of this stu- 
pendous change was obvious: it gave to 
France that ascendancy in the German 
empire which Austria before possessed. 
The transaction was marked, too, by the 
agen contempt and neglect with which 
is Britannic majesty had been treated. 
The arrangement had been made without 
revious communication, either with the 
ouse of Austria, the legitimate head of 
the empire, or his Britanic majesty, 
who was the ally of Austria, who had re- 
cently signed a treaty of peace with 
France, who was a member of the 
Germanic body, and who was peculiarly 
fitted to be an arbitrator in the partition, 
as he was entirely disinterested in the 
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question of the indemnifications. It was 
settled by France, in conjunction with 
Russia, which had a very slight interest 
in the empire, and with Prussia, which 
expected indemnification in the vicinity 
of his majesty’s Hanoverian possessions, 
and the troops of which had not Jong 
before, without any declaration of hos- 
tility, actually occupied Hanover; and 
the partition had terminated in esta- 
blishing a Prussian garrison in the 
heart of his majesty’s patrimonial terri- 
tory, and with the additional contumely 
of extorting from his majesty a part of 
the indemnification for the house of 
Orange. It would be recollected, that, 
after the private convention at Amiens, 
between the Dutch and the French minis- 
ters, it was stated in a sort of extra-official 
turn of debate, that the indemnification 
to the stadtholder might fall upon this 
country. It had now actually come to 
pase, that a part of his indemnification 

ad been derived from his majesty's con- 
tinental dominions, and, perhaps, an- 
other potion might subsequently be drawn 
from Great Britain.—It had been said in 
the course of the discussion of last night, 
that the honour of the country had been 
saved in the terms of the peace; but he 
appealed to any man who should review 
the whole of the transaction of the indem- 
nification of the house of Orange, whether 
he could Jay his hand on his heart, and 
declare that the honour of the nation had 
been preserved.— He mentioned Piedmont 
only, because it afforded an example of the 
systematic advancement of French ag- 
grandizement. During the negotiation of 
peace, it had been denominated a 27th 
military division of France; since the 
conclusion of the peace, it had been, by 
a sort of regular progression, formally 
annexed to the territory of France. The 
fate of Switzerland was too well known. 
It had been rumoured, that the British 
government had made a representation on 
its behalf. From what fell Jast night from 
a noble lord, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, he rather understood them to 
have admitted discussions to have taken 
ge on that subject, but that nothing 

ad been done which had committed the 
honour of this country. Whether or not 
the honour of the country had been com- 
mitted, was rather a matter of opinion 
than of declaration, He, however, con- 
ceived his noble friend (lord Castlereagh ) 
to have said, that there had been no re- 
Mmonstrance. In short, the matter was 
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involved in a mystery, which he should 
not attempt to develope. In argument, 
he should take it both ways. First, he 
would assume, that ministers had inter- 
fered. That they had a right, and that 
they were warranted by every principle of 
eer and policy to interfere, he had no 

esitation in asserting. A more flagrant 
and unprovoked aggression on the rights 
and liberties of a brave, innocent, and 
injured people, than the conduct of France 
towards the Swiss exhibited, he believed 
the records of tyranny did not furnish. 
But though he applauded the motive, he 
must eoadeai the mode of the interpo- 
sition. It ought to have been made 
earlier; for, unless he had a distinct and. 
specific assurance from ministers to the 
contrary, he could not be convinced that 
the Swiss, so soon as they had determined 
te resist the encroachments of France, 
would have been so negligent of the in- 
terests of their cause, as not immediately 
to have communicated their intentions to 
the independent powers of Europe, and 
to the court of London among the first. 
In that case ministers must have been 
apprized of the rising spirit in Switzerland 
many months ago: they should, therefore, 
have adopted means for giving authority 
to their representation by a suitable arma- 
ment; and they should have endeavoured 
to have procured a co-operation on the 
continent. Instead of precautions of that 
nature, however, they permitted Germany 
to be so enfeebled as to have no bope of 
co-operation from that quarter; and then 
they came forward with a remonstrance, 
without even the countenance and support 
of an adequate armament. The principal 
feature in the importance of Switzerland 
to Europe, consisted in its being a barrier 
to Germany ; but we suffered Germany to 
be partitioned, and then we interposed for 
Switzerland. We first permitted the 
house to be plundered, and then we made 
an inefficient bluster at the door. If, as he 
had apprehended his noble friend to have 
stated, no remonstrance had been made 
in favour of Switzerland, he must still 
impute blame to ministers. There ought 
to have been a remonstrance, and a re- 
monstrance made in a manner to have 
given it effect, and not in a way which 
was calculated at once to commit the 
dignity of the country, and to aggravate 
the misfortunes of the people whom it was 
our object to succour. If there had been 
no representation, it was because we were 
unprepared with a suitable armament to 
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gupport it. But how came we to be so 
unprepared? Was it possible that his 
majesty’s ministers could have put the 
last hand to the treaty of Amiens without 
. having endeavoured to acquire a know- 
ledge of the actual relation of France 
with regard to other powers, as well as to 
ascertain her ulterior views; for instance, 
to ascertain whether Germany was to have 
been free in the arrangement of the in- 
demnifications? If no measures had been 
employed to obtain some information and 
security on these points, we were at that 
moment in completete ignorance in respect 
to even the extent of the possessions of 
France. Mexico and Peru, for any thing 
we knew, might have been ceded to her 
in addition to Louisiana. But admitting 
that ministers bad been guilty of so fia- 
grant an omission, they could not have 
been ingensible to that spirit of aggran- 
dizement, by which France had been 
actuated during the whole course of the 
negotiation of peace; and they therefore 
should not have been unprovided with the 
means of meeting it in the event of the 
measures of the ench government sub- 
sequent to the peace proving to be such 
as should menace the interests of this 
country. There had been nothing new 
in the system of France. Her power had, 
to be sure, increased with an accumulated 
rapidity ; but the spirit of her proceedings 
were unchanged. It had been manifested 
during the negotiation in multiplied acts 
of fraud, insult, and violence. Had the 
seizure of one of the most flourishing 
portions of Italy, while our ambassador 
was waiting the pleasure of the first con- 
sul at Amiens, escaped the memory of 
ministers? Did they not remember how 
they had been imposed upon in respect 
to the limits of Portuguese Guiana? how 
they had been cheated in the instance of 
Louisiana? how they had been deceived 
about Elba? Could they have forgot the 
trick practised on the Turkish minister at 
Paris, and the diplomatic manceuvre, 
which the noble secretary of state him- 
self had experienced, in regard to that 
article of the preliminaries which related 
to the evacuation of Egypt? He trusted, 
that neither the ministers, nor the parlia- 
ment, could suffer to be erased from their 
recollection that memorable interval, dur- 
ing which this country had been held up 
to the scorn and derision of Europe. He 
was persuaded that most of the members 
of the late parliament, who had voted for 
the peace, had considered it in a great 
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degree as an: experiment ; and he was con- 
vinced that none of them (at least he 
meant with very few exceptions) would 
have given it their sanction, if it could 
have entered into their contemplation that 
his majesty’s ministers would have imme- 
diately begun to deport themselves as if 
the trial had been made, and the: result 
had been successful ; if, for example, they 
could have imagined that our establish- 
ments would have been diminished, before 
it could have been ascertained whether 
the conduct of France was likely to be 
such as might afford a rational hope of 
repose for Eurape; and before she had 
evinced any disposition to reduce the 
scale of her own establishments. It was 
bis firm belief, that no man in that House 
(always excepting a very few of. very. 
eccentric opinions) would have conferred 
his approbation on the treaty, could he 
have foreseen that such a system of mea- 
sures would have followed it. That the 
fixed, uniform, and rooted purpose of 
France, was the establishment of universal 
empire, if other proofs than her conduct 
were. requigite, was evinced by publica. 
tions whieh had lately appeared in the 
Moniteur. He might be told, that news- 
papers were not to be considered as au- 
thentic documents, that they might be 
disavowed ; but if the newspaper to which 
he alluded should be disavowed, could any 
erson in the House credit the disavowal ? 
t was notorious that the press in France 
was in a state of the most abject subjection 
to the government, and the Moniteur was 
a paper which bore the title of official. It 
was, therefore, highly improbable that an 
paragraph should be inserted in it, whic 
d not the sanction of the French go- 
vernment; but it was absolutely impos- 
sible that a second publication should 
appear in it without the direct approbation 
of consular authority. It was the second 
he should quote, partly because it con- 
tained a concise description of the present 
situation and views of France, and partly 
because it was desirable in a transaction 
between adverse parties, such as the treaty 
of peace, to discover the sentiments of 
both parties in respect to it; and the last 
publication declared the consular opinion 
of that instrument. He should read. only 
what was essential to his purpose: “ What 
is the interest of France? It is, to have 
none but good neighbours and sure 
friends: in the South, the king of Spain, 
the ally of France, from inclination as 
well as from interest, and the Italian and 
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Ligurian republics, which enter into her 
federative system: Switzerland, the duke 
of Bavaria, the — prince of Baden, the 
king of Prussia, Holland, to the north and 
east.”—** Every thing has returned to its 
natural state, into that state which on all 
sides will exhibit the fine territory of 
France surrounded by friendly people.” 
Such friendly people, continued Mr. E., 
as were contained in the new states, which 
had been created by the late partition of 
Germany, and which, being in complete 
subservience to France, were 80 many 
forts and garrisons on her frontier, answer- 
ing the purpose either of aggression or 
defence. The p h then proceeded 
to state, “ That situation is the result of 
ten years triumphs, of hazards, of labours, 
and immense sacrifices.” Europe, he 
said, seemed to be described by the chief 
consul as a fine estate, with eligible ap- 

dages and circumstances: and what 
were the titles, what the deeds of con- 
veyance to that estate? ‘The peace of 
Luneville, the preliminaries of London, 
and the peace of Amiens, far from having 
changed it, have consolidated it.” Here 
we had the testimony of consular authority, 
that when the noble secretary of state 
apne the preliminaries of London, and 
when his majesty’s ministers concluded 
the treaty of Amiens, they had established 
and consolidated the domination of 
France; and so he solemnly protested he 
believed they had. He then proceeded to 
touch on the topics of consolation which 
had been offered. Of consolation, he 
said, he stood so much in need, that he 
should catch with avidity at any ray of 
it that might be shown to him: one was, 
the extinction of the danger of Jacob- 
inism. It had been alleged, that Jacob- 
joism was suppressed in France; and he 
did, indeed, believe, that no one dare 
utter a seditious sentence, or write a se- 
ditious paragraph against the gevernment 
there; but with the determined malignity 
which the prime consul bore to this na- 
tion, he saw nothing which justified him in 
flattering himself that Buonaparté would 
neglect to avail himself of any seditious 
combinations which might exist either in 
England or Ireland, for the subversion of 
the British empire; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that the intercourse of peace was 
calculated to mature a system of organiza- 
tion witb greater facility than it could have 
been carried on inwar. He really knew not 
from what source gentlemen derived their 
security on this head ; not, heimagined, from 
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the band of Irish traitors who were now at 
Paris, not from the illustrious inatance of 
Napper Tandy, whose name he could not 
mention without remarking, that, had he 
been vested with the power, he would 


‘have pardoned him. He was, to be sure, 


a traitor, and had been convicted on the 
clearest evidence ; but he was an old man, 
and perfectly insignificant: he was, in 
truth, an extinguished traitor ; and though 
he, perhaps, could not justify the feeling, 
he must repeat, he would certainly have 
spared his life. But he must add, that if, 
after his pardon, it had been even whis- 
pered or insinuated that the French go- 
vernment had expressed a solicitude for 
his release, he would have taken care that 
he should not have been permitted to 
retire to France; and if he had been 
suffered to go thither under such circum- 
stances, he could not help saying it was a 
spa insult on the right feeling of every 
nglish and every Irish heart. Before 
he quitted this part of the subject, he could 
not forbear reminding the House of the 
new English paper which had been lately 
established in Paris, with the cognizance 
and sanction of the government (for no 
paper could otherwise be circulated there), 
and in which, among a mass of very d 
sedition, it had been insinuated, that the 
Irish nation was absolved from its alle- 
el to the king. This, it must be con- 
essed, was pretty ardent language for 
this anti-jacobin, pretty stout doctrine for 
this confirmed friend and potent protector 
of civi] government, who had the press 
of France at his devotion, to suffer to be 
circulated in his own dominions, and to 
be transmitted to the country with which 
he had recently concluded a treaty of 
peace and amity. Another topic of com- 
fort was the increase of the trade and 
resources of the country. He felt it his 
duty here to correct a misconception of 
his noble friend (lord Castlereagh), who 
appeared to have anderstood some of the 
entlemen near him to have stated in the 
ast parliament, that the resources of the 
country depended upon war. His noble 
friend had certainty misunderstood those 
gentlemen: they, to the best of his re- 
collection, had said, that it was probable 
that, for the first two or three years of 
peace, the amount of our trade would 
remain much the same as it had been in 
the course of the war; but that when the 
peace should assume a settled and per- 
manent appearance, it must be expected 
that the other maritime powers of Europe 
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would resume their share of the com- 
merce, which, during the war, had been 
entirely engtossed by Great Britain. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had repre- 
sented the exports of the last year to 
exceed those of any of the years of war. 
He was far from meaning to controvert 
the fact. He had no doubt that the ex- 
ports of our manufactures to France were 
very considerable, notwithstanding the 
severe restrictions of the French govern- 
ment; but it was to be observed, that our 
commodities being excluded by the French 
decrees from the whole line of the French 
eoast, our trade was carried on totally on 
the rinciple of a contraband traffic, and 
much of it in neutral bottoms: conse- 
quently, the prosperity of our navigation 
was made # subordinate consideration to 
the manufacturimg interest. The price of 
shipping had, he understood, already ex- 
perienced a considerable fall; and thus, 
while continental connexions, one great 
means of control over the ambition of 
France, were regarded as impracticable, 
and by one gentleman ineligible, even if 
they could be obtained, we were embark- 
ing ia a system of commerce eminently 
prejudicial to that maritime superiority 
which was our only remaining shield 
against French aggrandizement. We 
also ought not to veil from ourselves the 
immense commercial means of France, if 
she should apply herself to objects of that 
nature. It seemed impossible to look 
without some apprehension at the vast 
territorial extent of that country, ite im- 
mense population, and its inexhaustible 
riches of per together with the 
addition of the industry and manufactures 
of the Austrian Netherlands, and the col- 
lieries, iron-works, naval stores, and other 
multiplied resources of the country lying 
between the Meuse and the Rhine. Much 
reliance had been, perhaps justly, placed 
on the superiority of British canital cre- 
dit, and confidence; but he did not think 
we safficiently appreciated the force of 
the capital of French power and of French 
energy. He was at a loss to discern the 
principle on which those persons reasoned, 
who thought that the activity and enter- 
prise which had rendered France eo for- 
midable in war, would not have the same 
overwhelming influence when directed to 
the concerns of commerce. Of the mag- 
nificence of the public works in France, 
we had a recent example in the military 
road through the Valais, which he under- 
stood was carried on upon the grandest 
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scale. If with the same spirit, and on the 
same scale, she should turn her attention 
to the formation of canals, which, he 
believed, she did not wholly neglect, she 
must, in consequence of her possession of 
all the principal rivers of Europe, secure 
to herself the entire inland navigation of 
the continent. Of the coast of Europe 
she was already mistress; and we had 
too godd reason te know that she now had 
large and valuable colonial territories. 
He was anxious, however, not to be un- 
derstood as depreciating the resources 
and riches of this country; he firmly be- 
lieved it was almost bursting ‘with opu- 
lence. But some gentlemen argued as if 
the efficacy of wealth did not consist in 
its application. They really spoke as if 
it contained some principle of vitality, as 
if it had some inherent principle of acti- 
vity, as if it had ears and eyes, and hands 
and feet. They say, ** We have a sur- 
plus of near four millions of money.” I 
say, ‘The French have four hundred 
thousand beyonets.” I tell them, “ An 
armed robber is at the door.”—« Oh! 
but,” say they, ‘ we are very rich.” In 
common sense the answer is, ** So much 
the better for the robber.” The report 
which ministers had to make to parlia- 
ment, of their administration, was this: 
‘‘ It is very true that Germany has been 
so divided as to secure the preponderance 
of France in the empire ; that a great por- 
tion of Italy belongs to France, and the 
whole of it is under her influence; that 
Piedmont is annexed to France; that 
Switzerland has been overwhelmed by 
France; that the Austrian Netherlands 
and a considerable part of Germany are 
united to France; and that Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, and the coast of 
Barbary, are in vassalage to her; that we 
have recognised a principle of armament 
for France, by permitting her to send 
fleets and armies to St. Domingo for the 
subjugation of the negroes; and that, if 
those fleets and armies fail to subdue the 
negroes, they are ready to be applied to the 
invasion of our own colonies; that we have 
restored to France, Martinico, improved 
both in point of cultivation and strength, 
and also Tobago and St. Lucie; and that 
we have ceded Elba and Minorca. The 
Cape, we trust, is not yet transferred ; 
but our possession of it depends on a race 
of ships. Malta we still hold, because 
fortunately the machinery of the arrange- 
ment for our dereliction of it is so curi- 
ously complicated, that even its inventors 
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cannot work it. France has imported 
maritime stores with great activity, and 
to an immense amount. We have trans- 
ferred to France near thirty thousand 
seanien, and we have reduced our own 
establishment in a greater proportion. All 
these things are very true; but we have a 
surplus of near four millions of money.” 
What an account was this for a govern- 
ment to render at such a crisis! Former 
aoe would have demanded, and 

e hoped the present parliament would 
ask, ‘‘ Where is our army for the protec- 
tion of the few possessions you have left 
us? Is Ireland in a state of safety? 
Where is our Channel fleet, the bulwark 
of our coasts? Your savings have been 
made out of the very vital security of the 
country.” No man, he said, could exult 
more in the flourishing state of the reve- 
nue and resources of the nation than he 
did. But he could not help reminding 
gentlemen, that our wealth may be our 
glory or our shame. If wealth was in its 
due place, and was made subservient to 
the honour, dignity, independence, and 
security of the country, he trusted that 
under the blessing of Providence, it might 
become the foundation of a towering and 
durable greatness; but if we betrayed 
more fear for the loss of it than zeal io 
defending it, if we did not direct it to its 
proper objects, it would be no longer the 
magazine of our strength, or the store- 
house of our power, but an additional bait 
to the rapacity of our foe. In respect to 
the necessity or expediency of war at the 
present moment, he should not presume 
to deliver an opinion. It was apoint on 
which those were responsible who had the 
necessary information. But he was pre- 
pared to say, that we ought to arm with- 
out delay, and that we ought to retain, 
even at the hazard of war, those points of 
cession which remained in our hands, as 
some balance (though he confessed a very 
inadequate one ) to the accession of power 
which France had acquired since the sig- 
nature of the treaty of peace. An hon. 
gentleman had asked, ‘* Why thould you 
risk hostilities? What would be the 
chances of war?” He should reply by 
asking, What had been the chances of 

eace? We beheld France possessed of 
arge territories in the western hemis- 
phere, something in Asia, much in Africa, 
almost the whole of Europe, and a long 
line of coast opposite our shores, augment- 
ing instead of reducing her establishments 
both by sea and land; showing no dispo- 
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sition to forego her system of aggran- 
dizement, but, on the contrary, pursuing 
it with unabating zeal and increased ra- 
pidity ; prohibiting our trade, and mani- 
festing a rooted desire for the destruction 
of that country which presented the on! 
remaining obstacle to her universal domi- 
nion. If in this predicament we submit- 
ted, she would continue her encroach- 
ments, and the point of our resistance 
must at last arrive, when we should have 
diminished means of contending with her. 
It was evident we must, under the present 
aspect of affairs, arm to the amount of a 
war establishment ; and under such cir- 
cumstances, what would become of the 
economy of peace, which was the benefit 
most expected and most desired from it ? 
He begged nevertheless to be understood 
as far from advising that the country 
should be rashly plunged into war. Per- 
haps that event might be still averted by 
a firm, dignified, and vigorous remon- 
strance; but whether such a representa- 
tian might have its due weight and effect, 
when urged by those who had hitherto 
spoken only in the tone of acquiescence 
and submission, was, indeed, a matter of 
very grave and serious reflection. He 
should trouble tle House no farther than 
to observe, that if unfortunately we should 
be compelled to a renewal of hostilities, it 
would not be a contest for our honour, 
though that would be a legitimate cause 
for war; nor forthe rights and the inde- 
pendence of other nations, though that 
also would be a legitimate cause of war; 
but it would be a struggle for the very 
existence of the empire; and relying on 
the justice of our cause, and on that most 
valuable of all our resources (which, he 

i trusted, we should ever most carefully 
cherish and ene the generous spirit 
and magnanimous fortitude of the people, 
he hoped we might look with confidence 
to a favourable result. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that io his 
mind, the speeches he had heard on both 
sides excited the greatest degree of sur- 
prise ; for they presented to him the most 
extraordinary portrait of a debate he had _ 
ever beheld. He agreed, however, in 
many points urged by those in whose opi- 
nions he had often concurred ; and also 
in mgny that were advanced by gentlemen. 
with whom be never before had the good 
fortune to concur in opinion. As to the 
speech of the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down, if it did not provoke and 
incite to war, it appeared to bim the most 
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strange and disinterested exertion he had | what is become of Brabant, what is be- 


ever witnessed. Indeed, that hon. gen- 
tleman had depicted, with great truth, the 
melancholy state of the country, arising 
out of the gigantic agyrandizement and 
accumulating resources of France. With- 
out pretending to any great degree of po- 
litical sagacity, it was easy to foresee that 
that aggrandizement, seconded by all its 
concomitant circumstances, must be a 
source of alarm and of danger to Great 
Britain. What was now the extent of 
France, or of French influence? Was 
she bounded but by the Alps, the Pyre- 
nees, the Rhine, and the Ocean? Was 
she not said to possess forty or fifty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, not like those of our 
Eastern dominions, but a race of men ac- 
tive, hardy, brave, industrious, warlike 
and well-disciplined ; possessing the most 
fertile territories, fostered by a most ge- 
nial climate; commanding an immense 
line of coast, with numberless most op- 
sate harbours ; countenanced almost 

y all Europe as her allies, and having 
acquired by war innumerable resources 
for the prosecution of new wars, and 
crowning all these advantages with the 
dazzling splendour of recent victories, 
and the fascinating lustre of military re- 
nown? So formidable a situation could 
not be contemplated by an Englishman 
without dismay, and no man could be 
more deeply alarmed at it than he was. 
But at the same time that he confessed 
the alarming nature of our situation, was 
it not extraordinary that those who have 
accumulated against us this mountain of 
dangers and difficulties, should be the 
most forward to exaggerate them: that 
they should be the loudest in stating the 
result of their own conduct and counsels, 
and the most studious in detailing the pe- 
rils with which their imprudence, their 
obstinacy, or their infatuation, have en- 
compassed the country ? Nothing sure- 
ly could be more extraordinary, except 
the advice they now offer us. They ad- 
vise us—to do what? Why, to pursue 
the same mad career they themselves had 
run before, and to choose the same per- 
son for our guide who has plunged us in 
all the perils and perplexities which they 
now s0 pathetically, but so preposterously 
deplore. A right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Windham) exemplified his terror and sur- 
prise at the aggrandizement of France, by 
supposing a man to arise out of his grave 
sever: or eight years after his death, and 
upon taking a survey of Europe, to ask 
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come of Piedmont, what of Genoa, what 
ofall Italy? Who could so well answer 
the queries of such a man as the right hon. 
gentleman, or how could he better resolve 
such questions than by a simple detail of 
his own administration? But, after all, 
what is the blame now imputed to minis- 
ters? That they made peace without fore- 
seeing what advantages France would de- 
rive from peace ; and that they do not now 
hold a bold and blustering language, while 
it is confessed that, if they egain tried the 
chances of war, there would scarcely be 
any wai of their doing any thing effec- 
tual. ould to God no greater faults 
could be imputed to the present or to the 
late administration! Almost never did it 
fall to his lot to approve the measures of 
administration ; but if the peace which the 
proven administration had concluded wag 
iable to objections, those objections were 
not imputable to them. If any faults or 
blameattended the negotiation of the peace, 
they were not fairly ascribable to minis- 
ters : for they arose out of the nature of the 
war itself, and the principles upon which 
it was conducted. Did not the ministers 
of this country endeavour by every means 
to surround France with a confederacy of 
despots, by which they left her no chuice 
but resistance and victory, or tame submis- 
sion to the dictates of foreign powers ? 
Hence the enthusiasm with which France 
was fired ; hence those energies which she 
has so triumphantly displayed, and from 
the exertion of which flow all the conse- 
uences which are now deemed so humi- 
liating to our pride, and so fatal to our 
security. But an hon. gentleman says, that 
he voted for peace as an experiment. Sure- 
2 the changes and chances that may arise 
rom war or peace, are not of a nature, 
to be trifled with, and the hazarding of 
such experiments cannot be said to argue 
any great wisdom or prudence. He was. 
led much more to adopt the sentiments of 
another hon. gentleman (Mr. Wilber- 
force); sentiments, however, which 
he could not but hear with surprise, from. 
a person who had been a zealous and uni. 
form supporter of the war, but which 
certainly, as far as his judgment went, 
laid down the true policy which this’ 
country ought to pursue; for nothing 
mew was so absurd as any attempt to 
tenew or preserve what was called a 
balance of power in Europe. The expe- 
rience of the last ten years abundantly 
evinced that absurdity ; and thongh that 
(sT} 
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system was formeriy countenanced by | present circumstances, he did not see that 
some of our enlightened statesmen, yct a any other principle would enable the 
change of circumstances rendered it now | country to cope with France, and rise 
impossible, at least as far as England | above the difficulties with which it was 
could attempt to influence it. The hon. | now threatened. One word about ance 
baronet next proceeded to his more par- | ther topic which had emphatically been 
ticular objections to the proposed address. | insisted upon, he meant the abilities and 
It stated that we should look with watch- | services of the leader of the late adminis- 
fulness to the state of Europe, and seemed | tration. In his absence he would say but 
to intimate that we should catch at an op- | little on that point. His character re- 
portunity of renewing hostilities. Such ; quired but few words to describe it, they 
an expression he could not but consider as ; were these :—Satts eloqguentia, sapientia 


imprudent, for it argued an inclination, 
without a consciousness of ability to give 
it effect ; in such language there was little 
of wisdom or of dignity. The other passage 
he had to object to, was that which 
alluded to the advantages of the union 
with Ireland. Ireland had reaped no ad- 
vantages from what had been commonly 
called the union, but which in truth should 
be called her subjugation ; if any advan- 
tage was derived from it, it was experi- 
enced only by ministers, who drew from 
it an additional phalanx to strengthen 
their ranks in that House. He was 
disposed most cordially again to agree 
with an hon. gentleman (Mr. Wilber- 
force), with whom he scarcely ever 
agreed before, that ministers should exert 
every means to restore the just rights of 
the people, to consult their ease, to get 
acquainted with their opinions and wishes, 
and to employ every endeavour to concili- | 
ate their confidence and affections. But 
could this be done without a due reform 
in the representation of the people? 
Impossible! that alone can unite the ; 
hearts and draw forth the unanimous ex- 
ertions of the people; that alone can 
snatch us from the dangers which press 
upon the country. The term Jacobin 
was again revived: when gentlemen make 
use of it, they should endeavour in some 
way to define its meaning; of late it 
was applied to all those who ventured 
to reprove the tyrannical and oppressive 
measures of government, or who at- 
tempted to discountenance the princi les | 
of Toryism which were endeavoured to 
be set up in the country. If it was 
really the wish of ministers to rally and 
unite all honest men in defence of the 
constitution and the country, let them 
hold out some principle for which they 
will fight; a principle that can win their 
hearts, and gain their understandings. 
For his part, he believed the principle 
of reform would have great weight with 
the people to that effect; and under the 


parvum : but much of what that right hon. 
gentleman had little, was now required to 
rescue us from the many perils with which 
we were assailed. As to the question of 
peace or war, he congratulated the coun- 
try on our impossibility to attempt the 
former. Such an attempt in the present 
state of Europe, would betray not a spirit 
of hostility, but of insanity ; but as this 
topic had been already so much discussed, 
he should not dwell upon it, but content 
himself with concurring in the address as 
far as it went, to encourage and maintain 
the continuance of peace. 

Mr. Johnstone approved of the conduct 
of ministers, in endeavouring to maintain 
peace, and was sorry to see them deserted 
by their former friends, while they were 
attacked by gentlemen of such formida- 
ble abilities. Indeed, it was but too evi- 
dent that endeavours were making to re- 
meve then from office. The conduct of 
a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Windham), 
and that of his friend, gave him much 
surprise ; for after the Netherlands, and 
ina great measure, Holland have been 
abandoned to the French, was it prudent 
to instigate a war for interests in which 
we were so remotely concerned, and 
when our interference could not be attend- 
ed with success? Equally must he dis- 
approve of all attempts to renew conti- 
nental alliances with Austria, at least till 
other powers were inclined to co-operate 
with us. These powers should court our 
alliance, not we theirs. He trusted mi- 
nisters would persevere in the system they 


| had hitherto pursued, that they would 


remain calm and moderate, and not ex- 
pose the country to the chances of war, 
unless our naval power was attacked, or 
our colonial possessions invaded. 

Earl Temple animadverted on that part 
of the speech of sir F. Burdett where the 
present power of France was ascribed to 
the attempts of a confederacy of despots 
to dictate to her. While these despots 
acted with this country, they were the 

. ; 
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objects of that hon baronet’s spleen and 
invective ; but now that the despotism 
of Europe was united in one hand, and 
directed against this country, it was no 
longer assailed with those invectives. 
But he principally rose to notice a phrase 
which was used on both sides of the 
House ; namely, that he and his friends 
wished for war at any rate in preference 
to peace. To such anassertion he must 
give a flatdenial. They had no wish for 
war, they saw all its dangers, and were 
teady to confess the almost impossibility 
of success under the present circum- 
stances. Their object was, to open the 
eyes of the people, and enable them to 
see the real dangers of the country ; how 
its dignity suffered ; how its interests were 
impaired ; and how impossible it was to 
look for safety in war, or security in 
peace, under an administration like the 
present. A storm was ready to burst upon 
us ; but were they the men that could 
enable us to escape it? Would not they 
rather act as dull conductors (and so much 
the worse from being dull) to draw down 
and scatter wider the lightnings that were 
to consume us? They had no right to 
callupon the country togo to war. When 
they made peace, they pledged them- 
selves to resist the future aggrandizement 
of France. That promise they had not 
kept; on the contrary, every step of 
aggrandizement on the part of France had 
been followed on their parts with a pro- 
portionate disarming. The address was 
filled with a maukish mixture of pretend- 
ed firmness and conciliation ; but, as far 
as it thanked the bounty of Heaven for a 
plentiful harvest, it should have his con- 
currence. 

General Maitland said, that our effective 
force was greater than it had been in any 
former peace, or even in several years of 
the late war. With regard to our fleet, 
no blame could attach to ministers for its 
diminution, as there were 48,000 sailors, 
from which any deficiency might be sup- 
plied, should circumstances render an 
augmentation necessary. Much had been 
said of the insufficiency of confidence, 
credit, and capital, on which we relied 
for the stability of our commerce, and 
how little they would avail us whenever 
Buonaparté should think fit to throw his 
sword ioto the scale. Now, he thought 
this very apprehension was the best secu- 
rity for our commerce. Commerce never 
flourished under a tyrannical government ; 
Ht could only find its way into a free go- 
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vernment, without ambition or passion for 
conquest. A right hon. gentleman had 
said that, weighing all the circumstances 
of our situation, the tendency of his mind 
was for war. If war could remedy thé 
evils of which he complained, this advicé 
might be good; but it could not. War 
would not change the situation of Francé 
in Europe. We might, indeed, take her 
colonies, sweep the ocean of her ships, 
and by ruining her trade destroy her 
finances. But what would be the result 
of all this? Why she would do as she had 
done before. She would make somé 
neighbouring state her bank, and draw 
upon it for the reimbursement of het losses. 
If the states of Europe were full of health 
nnd vigour, he was not prepared to say, 
that we ought not to make ah effort to 
recover from France what was lost int 
Europe. But that was not the case; and 
therefore any such attempt must prove 
abortive. 

The Secretary at War said:—I am sur- 
prised that any gentleman should say that 
we have no arniy, and that we have 
laid aside our navy. So far is this 
assertion from being founded in fact, 
that we have a greater efficient force thari 
we ever possessed in peace, or even in 
several years of the late war. The dimi- 
nution made in it is only of the corps that 
were enlisted for a specific time, of the 
militia, and of a number of the fencible 
corps that were raised upon the same 
terms with respect to the duration of their 
service. Thus our physical force is not 
only greater than at the periods I have 
already mentioned, but it is in a state of 
5 ae and discipline for the purpose 
of carrying it, whenever necessaty, to 
such a state of augmentation, as would 
make it not a very pleasant thing for any 
foreign force to meddle with it. Anhoo. 
gentleman has asked, where is our chan- 
nel fleet? We have not, to be sure, 30 
or 40 sail of the line lying at Spithead, 
but we have a fleet greater than ever it 
was in a peace, or even during part of 
the late war—not stationed in one port, 
I allow, but scattered over the world, in 
the West Indies, in the Mediterranean, 
and several other places; in none of which 
is it insufficient to meet any force that 
France could muster against it. I was 
glad to hear the speech of the noble lord, 
because until I heard it, I was et a loss to 
come to any practical conclusion upon 
the argument of the gentlemen who have 
taken the same course. That the situas 
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tion of France is formidable, that she has 
attained a power and influence greater 
than may be compatible with our in- 
terests, and that, as such, she should be 
viewed with considerable anxiety by this 
country, are points which no man at- 
tempts to disguise; but the tendency of 
their speeches beyond that I did not 
know. The speech, however, of the 
noble lord, discloses their ulterior views. 
From the speech of a right hon. member 
yesterday, I thought their object was to 
renew the war; but to-day, 1 find it is 
the dismissal of ministers. It is manly in 
the noble lord to avow it, thinking, as he 
does, that himself and his friends could 
fill their places much better. This, then, 
being the noble lord’s opinion, why not 
bring the question before the House, in- 
stead of drawing a gloomy picture of our 
affairs, and exaggerating the dangers of 
the country with a view to make it dis- 
contented with the present administration? 
That administration the noble lord des- 
cribed as a maukish milk and water com- 
position. Should the noble lord and his 
friends succeed in their plans to come into 
office, I do not know whether it will be a 
maukish administration; but I must say, 
it will not be one without insolence. e 
did not come into office by cabal or in- 
trigue. Whatever may be our deficiences, 
it would at least be said of us, that we 
gave peace to the country, and that it 
suffered no calamity in our hands. 

Mr. For said:—Sir, it has been to me 
a source of the liveliest satisfaction to hear 
the warm eloquence of the youthful lord. 
I have heard also with pleasure, the avowal 
of the object of his arguments, and the 
conclusion that he has drawn from them; 
for I see, that all those tropes and figures, 
all the metaphors and imagery which have 
adorned the speeches of the noble lord 
and his friends, in abundance sufficient to 
make an epic poem, have had for their 
only object a change of ministers, by 
substituting a part of the last adminis- 
tration in the room of the present. 
Thanks to this candid avowal, I can now 
read of intrigues and changes to effect a 
return of certain persons to office, not, I 
admit, with absolute indifference, but 
with something like it, because I find, 
that in the event of their being restored 
we shall get rid of all their warlike lan- 
guage, the country will be flourishing 
and happy, and all the horrors with which 
we are threatened from France will have 
passed away: we shall then have an ad- 
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ministration, containing a great name, 
that will be in itself a tower of strength | 
to the country, and sufficient for every 
purpose of its defence, security, and hap- 
piness, without the assistance of fleets 
and armaments. But this is not the only 
cause of joy that I find in the speech of 
the noble lord. It supplies another fruit-. 
ful source of pleasing consolation. When 
eople seek to change an administration 
y speeches and declarations calculated 
to throw an odium upon it, the always 
choose some popular topics. The decla- 
ration therefore of the noble lord, that 
his object is not to renew the war, plainly 
shows to me, that the disposition of the 
cuuntry is pacific, and that a war would 
be unpopular. I entertained that senti- 
ment before, and have now the satisfacticn 
of finding it confirmed by the noble lord's 
speech. I shall not be ungrateful for the 
pleasure, and will repay it as well as [ 
can. After the political course that I 
have taken, and the efforts that I have 
made in this House, it would be strange 
indeed if 1 should entertain a wish to re- 
present an attempt to change an adminis- 
tration as unconstitutional and unwarrant- 
able. The object of the noble lord, there- 
fore, as a principle, I cannot disapprove ; 
but in the mode to attain it, I wish 
he had taken example from the opposi- 
tion of which I formed a part, and, by 
pursuing their line of conduct on similar 
occasions, endeavoured to effect his pur- 
pose in a fair and regular way. The 
right hon. the secretary at war says, * if 
we be an incompetent administration, 
without ability to fill our station, bring 
that question to issue directly, and try it 
fairly.” Now though this may be an 
open and candid proposition, I do not 
think it is a fair answer, because it is not 
the course that practice and experience 
would warrant him to adopt. There are 
other ways by which the object might be 
more regulerly attained. If the noble 
lord has reason to think that there is any 
thing improper in the conduct of adminis- 
tration, if he is dissatisfied with any of 
their measures on points of serious mag- 
nitude, let him take the sense of the 
House upon it, and it may be afterwards 
scen whether that particular conduct, or 
measure, so canvassed and discussed, be 
sufficient ground for their removal. If 
ministers were to draw a gloomy picture 
of the state of the country, not warranted 
by actual circumstances, and having thus 
excited an unfounded alarm, should advise 
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his majesty to arm to an extent beyond | left behind him, he would be told they 
what was necessary, that I conceive would ; were all sunk and destroyed under the 
be a fair question to submit to the House | power of France, except England. But 
with a view to their removal. But it ; might he not be tempted to ask, who were 
would be going too far, to say at once, | the ministers of England when all these 
without a fair and constitutional inquiry | changes happened, and why they did not 
into their conduct, ‘“ we dislike the pre- | prevent them? He might probably pre- 
sent administration; itis a maukish, milk, ! sume, that they wanted vigour, that the 

and water composition: we would like | Jet the giant quietly attain his full growth ; 
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another better, and therefore we must get 
rid of it.” The right hon. gentleman also 
says, that he or his friends did not seek 
their offices, or owe them to intrigue. 
Now, with regard to how they came into 
office, though I have eonerally approved 
their conduct since, I am not prepared to 
give my approbation to that question. 
The late ministers assigned a certain prin- 
ciple as the cause of their removal. If, 
then, the present came in upon a contrary 
principle, and to prevent the extension of 
rights to a great portion of his majesty’s 
subjects to which they were clearly en- 
titled, I must condemn the way in which 
they came into office. The nuble lord’s 
speech also contained a censure upon an 
hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) ; it charges 
him with having been tremblingly alive to 
the interests of France when threatened 
by a foreign foe, while he has no feeling for 
his own country in a similar situation. To 
this I answer that the cases are not par- 
allel, that there is no similitude between 
them. When Prussia, Austria, and kng- 
land, joined to overturn the new govern- 
ment of France; when the mode of carry- 
ing their design into execution was to in- 
gade that country, to attack her towns 
and cities, is that I ask, a parallel with 
our situation? Is the recent interference 
in Switzerland like the attempt of Austria 
to restore the crown of France to the 
House of Bourbon? There is no resem- 
blance between the two cases. But what 
is the spirit and feeling shown by the no- 
ble lord who is ready to censure the want 
of them in another? He puts England 
in precisely the same situation in which 
France was when the duke of Brunswick 
issued his proclamation, threatening not 
to leave one stone upon another, and yet, 
he says, he does not advise her to go to 
war tor her defence. In this view the 
spirit of the noble lord is very far below 
the spirit evinced by the hon. baronet. 
But what is the state of things that calls 
forth all these apprehensions? We are 
told that if a man were to rise from the 
dead, and to ask what was become of the 


twenty independent statcs which he had 
. | 


but what would he say, when he should 
be undeceived, and told that ministers had 
been constantly making vigorous attacks 
upon him from his cradle, but that they 
were ill-directed, and incapable of effecting 
their purpose? 1t was rightly observed, that 
France cannot remain in the formidable 
state in which she now is. I do not like 
to go into a history of these things, and 
shall only notice a few in illustration of 
this observation. How did you proceed 
against France? you threatened her very 
vitals, That proceeding roused a spirit 
of resistance ; and the minds of her people 
being heated by the alternative which you 
offered of a government at your hands or 
destruction, an enthusiasm was excited, and 
thecountry was roused to exertions beyond 
her natural strength. That spirit, no 
doubt, did not last ; but then, the impulse 
once given, she was enabled to continue 
those extraordinary exertions, and perse- 
vere in the career which it had opened. 
Look to the Netherlands in the time of 
king William, and you will there also dis- 
cover a spirit of energy far beyond the 
natural strength of the country. And to 
what is itto be attributed ? why to the 
oppression of Philip 2nd, and to the 
attack of Louis the 14th. Until these 
powers interfered, the Netherlands were 
nothing; but after this provocation their 
energy was excited, and they rose toa 
flourishing state. I grant that Holland, 
from its size, was not formidable, but 
rather a subject of admiration ; but then 
the cause that effected this change was 
the same that operated in France, where 
it would have produced no greater conse- 
quence, had the country been of the 
same extent. I am far from saying, that 
France, in process of time, must fall to 
the state of Holland. She will fall to the 
state of the first country upon the conu- 
nent; but she will not retain that quantity 
of spirit or peculiar force formidable to 
the safety of other nations which she at 
present possesses. I am no advocate for 
France, but 1 om a friend to common 
sense; and that informs us, that there 
may be many things which, however we 
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may regret, we cantiot cure. I give the 
hon. gentleman credit for his quotation 
from Machitvel. The principle has my 
full approbation ; and relying upon it, I 
do believe there are many things in 
France that we now dislike, which time 
will alleviate. We are told, that France 
has taken several steps, since the defini- 
tive treaty, which are aggressions ; but 
why I know not. The principle of the 
indemnities in Germany is as old as the 
treaty of Luneville, and older. Secu- 
larisations wete the means for carrying it 
into effect, and you knew it; for if you 
read the public prints, you must have 
learned that the principle existed at that 
time, and that such was the mode b 

which it was carried into effect, and, 
knowing it, you signed the treaty of 
Amiens. Now this is called an aggres- 
sion ; but if it be a violence it is also 
a violence of the court of Peters- 
burgh, which is alike with France 
a party in ghe business ; and if so, why 
does not the House ring with the perfidy 
and violence of the court of Petersburgh ? 
But we are told the elector was particu- 
larly concerned in the arrangement of 
this business. Now it has been the policy 
Jaid down by all wise statesmen, that the 
interests of England and Hanover are 
perfectly separate, just as separate as the 
interests of England and Hesse Cassel, 
or any other state in Germany. _ I there- 
fore see in the case the elector of Hanover 
only, and not the sovereign whom we all 
revere. Is the business of the indemni- 
ties then, I ask, in that view ean aggres- 
sion against Great Britain? Inow come 
to Switzerland. Dreadful as the two par- 
titions of Poland were, they were nota 
yreater source of regret than this. I love 
the people of Switzerland ; I have known 
and seen their happiness. It hasbeen, at 
different times, the refuge of liberty ; 
and I lament the fate that has befallen it, 
proportionably with the pride and happi- 
ness which they placed in the enjoyment 
of independence. But the case of Swit- 
zerland is admitted to be no ground of 
war, and consequently can be po aggres- 
sion against Great Britain ; for I presume 
it will not be contended that an aggres- 
sion is nota ground of war. But was 
not Switzerland in the hands of the 
French at the very time of the treaties of 
Luneville and Amiens ?_ It certainly was, 
and, a considerable dissention having 
since arisen in that country, France has 
interfered. Now, are we the guarantees 
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of the whole world? Whatever name 
you choose to give to the conduct of 
France in Switzerland, you cannot call 
it an aggression against Great Britain. 
The true cause of dll this complaint is 
this: Switzerland is a ‘great accession 
to France; but when you made the peace, 
did not you see that Switzerland, whether 
divided into small cantons, or large can- 
tons, whatever the furm of its govern- 
ment, or the state of its parties, was in 
the power of France? Did you not 
hear it stated, and did you not know that 
the peace left her in the power of France? 
But it is said, that France has extended 
her territory since the peace. Now, be- 
fore the treaty of Amiens, sie had an- 
nexed the Netherlands, she had gained 
Savoy, and made vatious othet atquisi- 
tions ; but all these are nothing to what 
she has gained since the peace; yet 
Switzerland she had before, and all she 
has gained in Piedmont is to have changed 
it from the 29th military department, as 
she formerly called it, into the depart- 
ment of the Po, or some such name. 
Now, how is this an aggression against 
England? We did not stipulate for the 
king of Sardinia. You gave up the king 
of Sardinia in the definitive treaty; an 
if so, you have no right to bring him 
into account now against France as matter 
subsequent to the peace. In the guilt, 
however, of this desertion, we were not 
without an accomplice. Russia was ap- 
plied to in favour of the king of Sar- 
dinia, andshown, I understand, a dispo- 
sition to interfere ; but what said Austria ? 
‘¢ There are too many of us here already. 
There is no room for him here. If he 
is to get any thing here, you will 
be wanting, perhaps, a slice from me of 
Venice to compensate the petty prince 
of whose territory he gets a share.”— 
Sir, another consideration arises in my 
mind—what may be expected to be the 
state of our finances, should war be 
renewed? This, I know is dross to some 
men. Oh what ismoney ? What is wealth ? 
You will tell me we have three or four 
millions of surplus, and what have the 
French ? And then one hon. gentleman 
breaks out in the style and strain of heroic 
enterprise and chivalry. Why, Sir, upon 
the subject of great attention to wealth, I 
may perhaps be as careless a8 any man. 
One of the most ancient and beautiful of 
our poets, says— i 

Reward of worldly muck doth foulty blend, 

And low abase the high heroic spirit, 

That joys for crowns. 
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Sir, these may be riches, but they are not 
the riches fit for the people of England. 
Equal military force with France we 
cannot have. We must therefore supply 
the impossibility of having an equal army, 
by the superiority of our navy, and b 
that steady and systematic economy whic 
may enable us to remedy that military de- 
ficiency. To talk otherwise is talking the 
language of children. But, says an hon. 
gentleman, the thief is at the door, and 
ou are rich, and so much thie better for 
im. My answer is, that it is better to 
prevent his entrance, than to have a gun 
or weapon oneself to resist him when he 
has entered; and that it is more prudent 
to procure the means of purchasing those 
who may defend us from such an attack. 
Sir, I know there are short answers to all 
these arguments; for one cannot but see 
how frequently extremes meet. It was 
said, I remember, of the Jacobins, that 
they despised all experience, laughed at 
the evidence of history, and desired us to 
throw our books into the sea. The same 
assertions are now used: the same argu- 
ments are enforced when we attempt to 
quote history ; and the right hon. geotle- 
man is fully prepared with his poetical 
appendages in support of his opinion. 
Sir, reasoning upon past experience, may 
perhaps, in this new situation of the 
world, be bad; but whetlier it be not at 
least as good as reasoning upon warm, 
unintelligible, impassioned feelings, I 
leave those who hear me to decide. 
I confess, for one, that I like the support 
of deficient history, and deficient I am 
willing to confess it is, better than the 
feelings of men who set out with confessing 
themselves tobe frightened out ofallbounds. 
Upon the greatness and power of France, 
I will make some remarks by-and-by; but I 
must first advert to two or chree arguments 
which have been used with respect to the 
cessions that we were to make. Some 
peor say, *“* Don’t surrender Malta; 
on’t surrender the Cape.” [ say, Sir, 
don’t surrender Malta while a doubt re- 
mains upon the fulfilment of the articles 
of the treaty that relate to that island. 
Don’t surrender the Cape, if the other 
ts of the treaty be not executed. But 
if they be fulfilled—if the letter of the 
bond be executed, why then, I say, cede 
Malta, give up the Cape, upon the same 
sinciple of chivalry to which the right 
on. gentleman clings, because you pro- 
mised to do. se, and because the honour 
of nations is their best and, proudest pos- 
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session. Much has been said of a French 
paper, in which it is alleged that the 
treaty of Amiens has consolidated the 
empire of France. Why, Sir, that treaty 
did recognize that empire, and, by making 
peace, did confess that the situation of 
that empire, was no further ground of 
quarrel. I repeat, therefore, that the great- 
ness of France was no Jonger any ground of 
quarrel. Why then, Sir, the question 
would be only a question of expediency. 
Undoubtedly, if that greatness should be 
abused; if it should be exercised in such 
a way as to affect the honour of Great 
Britain, then, indeed, we should be called 
upon for a different mode of conduct. 
Sir, there is one species of warfare, of the 
success of which, without in the smallest 
degree doubting the skill and valour of 
either our soldiers or seamen, I confess [ 
am not very sanguine. There is another 
kind of warfare, a more important one, 
frees upon which I am less sanguine. 
f gentlemen mean to recommend a 
systems of warfare by continental con- 
nexions, by making an impression upoa 
the continent of France by those cen- 
nexions, I, for one, cannot be sanguine 
with respect to the success of such a war. 
I do not mean to go into all the argumenta 
used by the hon. gentleman who opened 
the debate; but I do believe the policy ta 
be in general a right one. I do think, 
without entertaining too much national 
jealousy, that a man might read the 
history of continental wars down to the 
peace of 1763, and say, that, except from 
the conferences of Gertruydenberg to the. 
peace of Utrecht, not one war had been 
unjustifiably undertaken by this country. 
But the case is altered now. That which 
was a doubtful feeling, is now become a, 
question of necessity. Will any, man, 
after the experience of the last war, con- 
tend, that a connexion with German 
princes against France is likely to be more 
successful in future, than it was during 
that war? Sorry am I to hear any 
member assert, that we are looking 
forward to those connexiongs. Sorry 
should I be to hear it insinuated, that 
his. majesty’s, ministers were looking 
forward to those connections with a 
view of renewing the war. I remember 
what, was said by an hon. member, that 
there was every. reason to suppose, in the 
two treaties of peace with France that 
preceded the present, gaye, and in the 
peace of 1749, Franpe was meditating: the 
means of resuming hostilities. But. let 
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not such an accusation be brought against , than that one number. But let me ask 
the ministers of Great Britain. Sir, we} gentlemen, have the English newspapers 


are all agreed upon one point, that this is 
not the moment to avail ourselves of the | 
Then let us not have heard that a ool tha has been in- 


assistance of Austria. 
be too eager in looking forward to that 
connexion as an available resource in fu- 
ture—for, see what effect you will pro- 
duce. Ifyou suffer it to be supposed that 
you do look to Austria as the power upon 
which you rely to check and curb the am- 
bition of France, what additional motives 
do you not hold vut to France to cripple 
and diminish the power of Austria? Sir, 
this is not a wise system of conduct—i? is 
not a prudent one—it is not a generous 
one. But, in addition to the other ag- 
gressions of France which gentlemen have 
enumerated, some gentlemen have men- 
tioned the furious hatred of the First Con- 
sulto us. There is, indeed, a species of 
hatred which we may always expect even 
in time of peace, a hatred proceeding from 
rivalship ; but let it not be supposed that 
all the irritation is on one side. I wish 
not to state circumstances too humbly, 
nor at the same time too proudly for us. 
But if France be too powerful upon the 
continent of Europe, can we disguise that 
our naval superiority is an object of great 
jealousy to many of the powers upon the 
continent? If France inspired alarms by 
her armies, do we inspire none by our 
fleets? If there was an assembly like this 
in France, might they not speak of our 
naval superiority in something like the 
same terms we use in speaking of their 
military superiority ? You say such irri- 
tation subsists, and then, by a singular 
mode of argument, consider the French 
government as:answerable for every libel 
that is published—that would be dealing 
out a kind of political justice for the de- 
struction of the press. But let it be re- 
collected, that an smprimatur existed in 
England a century ago; yet I never heard 
that Louis the 14th or the Dutch consi- 
dered every publication in this country as 
the act of the government. But be it so: 
the French newspapers are irritating I 
grant. Who began the contest, I know 
not. They have gone the length, I am 
told, of publishing, in an English paper, 
printed at Paris, that the Irish are absolved 
trom their allegiance. One number of 
that paper I certainly saw; but I found 
my friends spoken ill of in it, and myself 
abused; and as I have no satisfaction in 
hearing them ill spoken of, and as little in 
hearing myself abused, I never read more 


Have they been conciili- 
To the shame of the country, I 


said nothing? 
atory ? 


serted in one of them, declaring that Eng- 
lishmen ought to fight Buonaparté with 
fleets and armies, but that Frenchmen 
ought to fight him with something 
more than the pen. Is not this, I 
ask, an instigation to the assassination of 
that person? [Several members cried, 
No! No! No! ]—No, Sir! What then is 
it an instigation to do? I grant, that, in 
a prosecution for such a paragraph, inge- 
nious counsel might contend that it was 
not. They might assert it to be a hint to 
insurrection, which,in certain cases, might 
be justifiable. But no man, I am sure, 
whatever his political sentiments may be, 
will view an instigation to assassination 
without horror and disgust. Yet let us 
allow then that the irritation is not all on 
one side; that the French newspapers are 
not the only ones‘ that are irritating. Oh, 
but next comes this—Napper zeny has 
been received in France. I certainly do 
not know the conditions of his pardon ; 
but there are other Irish at Paris—where 
are they to be received? You say that 
they shall not be received but by a go- 
vernment at peace with Great Britain. 
You did not mean, I suppose, that they 
should not be landed on any inhabited 
part of the globe.—And then come the 
arguments founded upon the propriety of 
keeping up the public. spirit. tr it be 
right to do so, I should think that that 
dee would be more likely to be raised by 
the introduction of some practical im- 
provement in the constitution. If that, 
however, be not thought fit, the best other 
way would be, an assurance that you will 
not call upon the people to give their sup- 
port to wars, but from urgent, proved, and 
absolute necessity. Sir, is the publication 
of libels, is the making of irritating 
speeches against the government of 
France, the best way of raising that spi- 
rit? Is it a fair, is it a manly way? | 
Who began that paper contest I know 

not. It has been much in use on both 
sides. But, notwithstanding the splendid 
state drawn by the partizans of their re- 
spective countries, many philosophical 
persons on each side, look on this war of 
words with contempt. Yet, if we must. 
fight, I had rather it should be in this 
than in any other way. If there be a 
certain quantity of bile which it is neces- 
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sary to exhaust; if there be a nae constitutional principles. These I shall 
quantity of invective which it is wished to | not argue now; but I must say, that a 
consume, why then, let the fight be con- | very extended army has always been one 
tinued—let paper contend with paper ; | of the most to be dreaded means of influ- 
let the Moniteur fight it out with The | ence on the part of the crown, ever since 
Morning Post; but let not the two! the revolution of 1688. In exciting our 
countries be involved in the quarrel.— alarms at the present crisis, one gentleman 


—There is another point which is worthy ! says, “ but think of your commerce.” I 


of our consideration. You have just sent ' do not know whether he did not endea- 
an ambassador to France, a nobleman of, vour to increase our apprehensions, by 
great abilities, of frank and amiable man- | informing us that France was cutting a 
mers, a man every way qualified for the | canal. Another gentleman supposes that 
important situation ;—you have sent him, | France will be too patrician, too noble, 
and what is he to be? The representa- ' to think of commerce; that she will take 
tive of the sovereign—the representative | the military part, and issue orders to 
of the British nation. Is it, then, digni- | Genoa and Amsterdam to rival the trade 
fied or decent, when he is making his | of Great Britain. Nothing more easy, 
bows, and paying the accustomed tributes | perhaps that gentleman thinks. But no, 
of respect and friendship, that we shall says a third: she will do it herself— 
be calling names, and applying oppro- | she is making ports, cutting canals, in- 
brious epithets to that person whom we | creasing in activity and vigour. And 
are treating in another place, through the | what is the remedy they recommend for 
medium of our ambassador, with such! such a state? War. Take care, they 
courtesy and respect? Sir, Iam _ not | say, that you do not engage with France 
disposed to deny that the crisis is mo-! in commerce—take care of your manu- 
mentous, that it is critical. I do not look { factures—look at the French ones—Why, 
at the power of France without feelings | Sir, certainly, the French manufactures 
of dread; but I cannot see any reason, | are beautiful. But I would still venture 
either in France or here, that should make | to assert, that our Staffordshire ware 
me think irritating language the most | would stand a comparison with the Seve 
likely means of curbing that power, or of ; manufactory, not perhaps in look or in 
reducing it. Always let it be recollected | colour altogether, but in all other respects. 
too, that we shall not be stronger in war! But you say, Go to war. In that way 
for using such language before it.—Sir, | the French are innocent; there i3 no 
with respect to our peace establishment, | reason to dread their bayonets and their 
I hope aod trust it will not be greater | requisitions; but for God's sake take 
than is absolutely necessary. And here | care, they add, of this rivalry of com- 
I must take notice of what 1 consider to | merce. But, Sir, if you go to war, and 
be a most unjust charge against ministers. | have no commerce, and no money, why. 
It has been asked, could we have thought | then certainly you get rid of the thief 
at the time peace was made, that ministers | from your door. A noble lord takes a 
would have so disarmed? Why, Sir, 1 | different ground. He says, the whole 
suggested an observation at that time, | object is a change of administration, and 
that the army was too high; and I was | the acquisition of better ministers—an 
answered, that I was not to take that; open confession certainly. Sir, what I 
establishment then as the fair peace esta- | recommend is, not to adhere to ancient 
blishment. Here, then, I contend, that ! policy strictly, but to adopt a system of 
the gentlemen who now bring forward | vigilance. If ministers shall ever state 
this charge bad fair notice of the reduc- | that acts of aggression have been com- 
tion; yet they never objected to it at the ; mitted against the country, the country, 
time. Sir, if the country, contrary to my | I will venture to say, will be responsivetto 
opinion certainly, thinks that her safety | their call. But let us not be too much 
consists in a large peace establishment, | alive to the evil which we have ourselves 
she has a right to adopt such a measure, | occasioned. Let not our too nice fears 
without France having any right to be! involve us in difficulty and danger. Let 
alarmed. But I, for one, think, that. a; us remember that we are weak for any 
Jarge establishment, as brmging with it | attack upon the continent of France; let 
great additional expense, will tend to en- | us recollect that we are strong to repel 
feeble the country; and I own, too, I} any attack that may be made upon us,. 
have ether objections founded upon| That is the principle upon which woe 
[VOL. XXXVI. ] (s VU] 
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ahould proceed, and it is on that ground 
that I agree to the addrese. I will only 
repeat, that what I have heard io this 
House, and out of it, has concurred with 
my hope, that the sense of the country is 
strongly for peace, and that that sense 
will influence the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers. Before I sit down, however, I 
wish to say one word upon what has fallen 
from the hon. member for Liverpool. 
He acknowledges that our manufactures 
and revenue are flourishing, but considers 
our trade to have rather declined since 
the peace. Sir, if that were to be made 
use of as an argument, we should never 
be able to make peace. I rather believe 
that in the three last treaties of peace, in 
the peace of 1749, 1763, and 1783, there 
was a diminution of our commerce for 
some time afterwards. Yet let gentlemen 
see how far that consideration would carry 
us—it would be an eternal argument 
against peace. But this carrying-trade 
is alleged to be so material—France con- 
sumes our manufactures—I am glad she 
does. I could have wished, indeed, thst 
commercial regulations had been adopted 
between the two countries. But after the 
regulations that we have made against the 
introduction of foreign manufactures into 
this country, we must not think that we 
have a right to complain because other 
nations resort to a similar mode of con- 
duct. I regret, certainly, those restric- 
tions which prevail to so great a degree in 
France, because I think that they place 


commerce upon an erroneous foundation. | 


But we have no right to interfere. We 
have had before, treaties of the strictest 
friendship and alliance with other nations ; 
and yet, during the very existence of 
those treaties, reciprocal commercial pro- 
hibitions have been strictly enforced. - 
Mr. Windham said, that his habits of 
debate had not been such as to give hima 
command of that ready, flexible, and die- 
criminating recollection, for which Mr. 
Fox was eminently remarkable. But he 
thought it incumbent on him to attempt 
some reply to those things which were 
the most revolting to his judgment, and 
which had the most forcibly impressed 
themselves upon his remembrance. How 
was it possible for that hon. gentleman to 
deny to the penetration of his own mind, 
that theseeds of inordinate political aggran- 
dizement were sown in the minds of the 
French nation, coeval with those of de- 
mocratical revolution? Every succession 
of the revulutionary rulers, had openly pros 
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fessed the very principles which so con- 
spicuously possessed the mind of the pre- 
sent first consul. The extension of domi- 
pion was made at one time the very pride 
of the revolution; at anether, its neces- 
sary defence. But still it was, in one 
form or another, for one purpose or 
another, the most confidently professed. 
And was it for any man to come into that 
House, and offer an encomiastic apology 
for the first efforts of a principle, which 
had been thus carried, of deep design, 
and by no inevitable necessity, to its pre- 
sent threatening and overpowering height 3 
It had been eaid, that Britain had gained 
nothing by the war—that France bad 
acquired nothing by the peace. Was it, 
then, nothing gained, to preserve our 
constitution; to hold at bay both the re- 
volutionary principles, and the political 
ambition of the French ; to maintain that 
erect, independent, national spirit, which 
hed so long constituted the very essence 
of the British character? Was it nothing 
to confine within the limits of Europe an 
ambition to bestride, as but a petty space, 
the very world? Buonaparte, with the 
soul of an Alexander, might regard this 
wany-peopled earth as but a large prison ; 
and was it nothing to confine that restless 
spirit within a space which might, to its 
hopes and darings, be but a narrow cell? 
The French had gained netbing by the 
peace! Was it nothing to have procured 
those restraints, which they could neither 
burst through nor surmount, to be volan- 
tarily withdrawn? The preliminaries 
peace—the treaty of Amiens—had the 
vot, like the spell of a magician, like the 
movement of some talisman, laid open, m 
an instant, to France, the obstructed pas- 
sages to the West Indies, to Africa, to 
asia, to every region to which she might 
otherwise have long struggied in vain to 
make her way? The sudden restitution 
of St. Domingo to the dominiop of France 
—was net that an effect of the peace ? 
To what but the peace did she owe the 
advantages of that access which she gained 
by the acquisition of Louisiana to the 
back settlements of America? While 
the issue of the contest remained yet un- 
certain, France planned that confirmed 
power in Italy to which she had since 
attained. e may judge whether 
France has not gained by the peace, 
by reflecting, whether, if we were now 
to renew the war, we could renew it 
with all those pledges for suecess which 
we held in our hands at the cessation 
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of hostilities? The hon. gentleman has 
talked of the irritations of a paper war 
between the two countries, of its con- 
temptible meanness, and of its being yet 
more foolish than irritating. But if we 
are to shut out from the people of this 
country all knowledge of the designs and 
conduct of the French rulers, it were diffi- 
cult to understand how they should be 
prepared to meet any meditated hostilities 
with just indignation and resolution, till 
they were at our very gates, or rather 
kindling to a conflagration the very fires 
on our hearths. The hon. gentleman 
talks of the error of fine spun and distant 
speculations; then refers us to Machiavel 
for an account of the wonderful and happy 
things to be expected from the blessed 
agency of time and chance. But time 
and chance rarely do much in favour of 
mer who can do nothing to support them- 
selves. To time and chance none ever 
trusted less than the French. Who would 
bet x the uncertainties of the dice, 
when he might venture his money upon 
the sure calculations to which it is possi- 
ble to subject a game at chess? Look 
back to the most distant era of French 
ambition to sway in the system of Europe. 
Buonaparté has but accomplished schemes 
that were conceived by Henry 4th, and 
his minister Sully, and have been ever 
since uniformly pursued. And, is it in 
this state of things that the hon. gentle- 
man is to come, and, with a voice than 
which an enemy’s ambassador could pro- 
pose nothing more dangerous, te call to 
us, that we have nothing left but to trust 
to time and chance; to be quiet, lest we 
should be attacked ; to dread the force of 
‘@ population so much superior to our own : 
to hope well of our commerce, but to be 
scomforted in the thought, that, when our 
trade and wealth arc ravished from us, we 
shall have nothing left to provoke an ene- 
my’s desires? Did Buonaparte send @ 
friend to solicit the interests of his ambi- 
tion in this country; what else cuuld he 
wisely enjoin him, to dissolve all manly 
resolution in the hearts of our people, thar 
by such arguments to impress a general 
oe of the necessity to lay us 

opelessly down in the charms of such a 

ace? Examples had been quoted from 

istory, to show that France was weakened 
by her conquests; that she would break in 
pieces like the Roman empire; but what 
consolation did this give? The Roman 
empire had subsisted 400 years in all its 
extent; and if France were to over-ran 
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all Europe, it surely was no great comfort 
to think that, by some accident in the 
course of 400 years, it might again be 
rescued! From a comparison between 
the safety of peace and the safety of war, 
he inferred, that war would have enabled 
us to secure more than peace gave us a 
chance of securing. He then adverted 
with severity to the language which had 
been held as to continental connec- 
tions; that we were ‘ too honest” to deal 
with the princes of the continent, &c. He 
said that the complaints against the con- 
tinental powers in this war were ill- 
founded. We had given money; but 
surely it would not be said that, gong so, 
we had done more than Austria, which 
had contributed the bravery and the blood 
of her armies. It was not true that Aus- 
tria abandoned us. She gave up the 
contest, not yielding, but, as it were, dri- 
ven out of the line. He reprobated the 
unfeeling language of those who said that 
Austria had done nothing in comparison 
with us. A day might come when such 
reproaches from us would be remembered 
by the continental powers. Nothing 
could more tend to alienate those powers 
from us, and a day might come when it 
might be necessary for us to look for their 
co-operation or their aid. With respect 
to what had been said against all deep-laid 
schemes, and all plans in concert with 
other powers, being unadvisable, and that 
we should trust to chance, it was reversing 
the old maxim, “ nullum numen abest, si 
sit prudentia !”’ it was abandoning wisdom, 
making a surrender of reason and resign- 
ing ourselves to chance. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman ran 
precisely in the same strain of gloom 
despondency as that which he had dell- 
vered on the motion for the address. In 
the present instance, however, his argu- 
ments were applicable to a state of war, 
as well as to astate of peace; though 
certainly to the latter in the greater 
degree. The drift of his arguments was, 
to establish the proposition, that after 
balancing the considerations on both 
sides, the country would, upon the whole, 
be less insecure were it restored to that 
state from which it was taken by the 
treaty of Amiens. The right hon. gentle - 
man spoke of the evils which would have 
been averted had the country remained in 
the former situation; that the French 
would not at present be in possession of 
Louisiana or of St. Domingo, and shat 
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the British fleet would retain the supe- 
riority in the Mediterranean. The true 
question, however, for the consideration 
of the House was, whiether upon the whole 
it were better, for the sake of averting 
those comparatively lesser evils, to plunge 
the country again into the calamities of 
war? The effect of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s arguments was not only to renew, 
but to render war perpetual. A noble 
lord had advanced a proposition which 
was not maintainable; namely, that it 
was impossible hostilities could be renew- 
ed. To this proposition he would ever 
oppose a decided negative. On the first 
discussion of the question of peace, he 
had expressly stated, that the war was not 
discontinued on account of any deficiency 
in the means of carrying it on; he had 
disclaimed the plea of necessity, and 
scouted the idea that this country was 
driven to the alternative of peace. He 
‘therefore would have no hesitation in as- 
serting, that were the honour of the coun- 
try touched, or its security in danger, it 
would not only be possible to renew hos- 
tilities, but it possessed the means of sup- 
porting a contest of seven or eight years 
duration, without imposing any burthens 
upon the people but such as would, under 
all the circumstances of the case, be borne 
with cheerfulness. With respect to what 
had fallen from a noble relative of his 
Jordship’s in another place, it was impos- 
sible for that noble lord to aver, after the 
part he had taken, that he would not have 
treated with the present government of 
France; or to say, that he would not 
have advised treaties formed on the basis 
of those proposed at Parisor at Lisle. It 
could not be contended therefore, when 
the retention of Ceylon, Trinidad, and 
the Cape was urged only as the first pro- 
position, that the terms on which the 
noble lord he alluded to had obviously 
been willing to conclude peace, could 
constitute any material difference in the 
relative situation of either country, com- 
pared with the terms of the treaty of 
Amiens. To return to the observations 
of the noble lord himself, his declared 
object was, to change the persons who ad- 
ministered the government of the country. 
He had described the situation in which 
he conceived the country to stand; and 
his principal if not sole charge against 
ministers was, the imputation of a want 
of energy and vigour. He would, how- 
ever, ask the noble lord, what part of 
their conduct, cither before the signature 
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of the preliminary, or in the occurrences 
since that period, could justify such an 
imputation? Was there any deficiency in 
that respect manifested when they dis- 
patched a powerful fleet to the Baltic, in 
order to follow up with vigour and effect 
the plan laid by their predecessors for 
destroying the northern confederacy? or 
in the means adopted to secure the coun- 
try from external attack, at a time when 
the preparations of the enemy menaced 
us with invasion? Did they betray any 
degree of neglect or lassitude, when find- 
ing by the first intelligence from Egypt 
that the occasion called for the exertion, 
they sent regiments of infantry and corps 
of cavalry to reinforce the army in that 
quarter? or in detaching a squadron with 
sir James Saumarez from the force under 
lord Nelson, to block up the enemy in 
the harbour of Cadiz, or to defeat them 
on their own coasts? He could therefore 
with confidence defy the noble lord to 
point out a single instance where the con- 
duct of ministers betrayed a want of 
promptitude or vigour. But, at the pe- 
riod of the peace, the noble lord possibly 
might say, that all their energy and vigour 
deserted them, At that eventful period, 
it appeared, they incurred the censure of 
the noble lord. In respect to this, he 
would again ask the noble lord, what 
specific charge he could urge against 
them? Was it imputable to them, that 
the power and influence of France had 
extended since that period? With a re- 
ference to that consideration, could the 
noble Jord justly impute to them a want 
of energy or vigour? He could not. In 
one instance, however, he would admit, — 
ministers might possibly have been charged 
with a want of attention to the strength 
and security of the country; namely, if 
they had reduced the_ establishments 
which the noble lord, and others on his 
side of the question, had at one time re- 
commended. He hoped, therefore, the 
noble Jord would expressly state the 
grounds upon which he brought his 
charge. If the noble lord should not 
state some specific grounds, he should be 
inclined to suspect that his wish was only 
for a change io the persons of those who 
administered his majesty’s government; 
that their real crime in the noble lord's 
eyes was, their continuing to enjoy the 
confidence of their sovereign, and being 
instrumental in giving peace to the coun- 
try. On the meeting of parliament in the 
October following the period be had 
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alluded to, he had said, that the House, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
were to determine the points then at issue 
between him and those on the side of the 
noble Jord. He had said then, that if 
the pacification had the effect of lulling 
us into a blind security, it would prove, 
instead of a blessing, a real misfortune ; 
but he at the same time said, that its best 

rospect of duration lay in our render- 
Ing ourselves secure; and that our 
security was founded in our strength. 
With respect to what had fallen from an 
hon. gentleman, relative to the language 
which had lately appeared in the public 
prints of the respective countries, he con- 
curred in all his observations; the steps 
which appeared to be taken for the pur- 
pose of producing excesses, he must say, 
were unworthy the good sense, the pru- 
dence, and the manners of the countries. 
At the same time, he wished not to be 
understood to say that a finger should be 
Jaid upon the freedom of the British press 
upon that account; God forbid! as the 
worst consequences such could produce, 
were light and insignificant, compared 
with the effect of such an outrage! How- 
ever, language as reprehensible had pro- 
ceeded from the other side of the water as 
what had issued from the press of this 
country. He had, on a former occasion, 
stated the degree of his apprehensions from 
those ‘whose language and exaggerated 
statements went to place the two countries 
in a state of hostility: on the other hand, 
apprehensions were to be entertained from 
the line of conduct recommended by 
those who would make any compromise 
for the preservation of peace. It was the 
duty and the intention of those who admi- 
nistered his majesty’s government to steer 
between both extremes; and toobserve a 
Jine of moderation founded upon those 
principles, in which they deemed the ho- 
nour and the security of the country to 
consist. In pursuing that course, they 
relicd upon the approbation of their coun- 
try, and the support of that House; and 
from such a course they would not be di- 
verted. On the great and salutary objects 
they had in view, they would endeavour 
steadily to fix their eyes, and not to suffer 
any part of their conduct to militate 
against the honour of their sovereign, or 
the true interests of the country. 

Lord Morpeth, in allusion to the compa- 
rison between the projet of lord Grenville 
and the treaty of Amiens, observed that 
by the proyet all the interests of this 
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country would have been fully secured, 
with the advantage of preserving our fide- 
lity to our allies, Portugal, and the house 
of Orange. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, it was not fair 
to institute a comparison between a projet 
which was not an ultimatum, and might 
have been modified, and a treaty actually 
concluded. At the same time he con- 
tended that the treaty of Amiens had se- 
cured as effectually in the projet, all the 
interests of this country, with an equal 
fidelity to our allies; for an indemnity to 
the prince of Orange had been stipulated: 
and although Portugal invaded by a 
French army, had made a separate peace, 
we had obtained modifications favourable 
to her interests. 

Mr. Canning contended that in the case 
In question the projet was a real ultimatum. 
It was not, as in ordinary cases, a first 
offer, expected to be reduced by subse- 

uent discussion, but it was presented at 
the desire of the enemy. It was so framed 
as to exclude cavil, and it was such as the 
government was prepared at the time to 
make their appeal to the country as the 
test of their moderation. This he could 
state with something like certainty. 

The Address was agreed to nem. con. 


- Debate on the Navy Estimates.] Dee. 
2. Mr. Alexander brought up the report 
of the committee of supply. On the mo- 
tion that the resolution for granting 
50,000 seamen for the service of the en- 
suing year be read a second time, 

Mr. T. Grenville said:—I rise, Sir, to 
express my astonishment at the mode of 
proceeding which is now proposed; a 
mode which places the House of Com- 
mons in quite a new situation. The mi- 
nister demands an extraordinary supply 
of seamen, without condescending to give 
the least explanation of the reasons which 
induce the necessity, or the purposes to 
which he means to apply them. Such 
conduct is unprecedented, and the House 
will subscribe to its own disgrace, if it as- 
sent to this proposition until the neces- 
sary explanation shall be given. The vote 
in the committee passed without a single 
observation. Ministers have not thought 
proper to tell us any of the grounds upon 
which they have deemed it expedient thus 
to demand a large disposable force, pro- 
ductive of great expense, without inform- 
ing us what danger we have to dread, and 
how far the force demanded will tend to 
avert that danger. The speech from the 
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throne contained not a sentiment which 
was not applicable to any period of our 
history ; it was a collection of truisms, 
without any opinion, or statement pecu- 
liarly referring to the present times. How 
different was the conduct of ministers at 
the peace of 1763, and at that of 1783. 
Now, for the first time, a minister opens 
a session in time of peace with a speech 
composed of general terms, and applies 
to oleae for a vote of 50,000 seamen, 
without describing the necessity which 
calls for such a force, or enabling us to 
judge how far this force may be propor- 
tioned to that secessity. When the mi 
nister, in June last, proposed a vote of 
70,000 seamen, he was asked, what would 
be his Sega peace establishment, and 
he replied, about 80,000. Why, then, 
does he now require 50,000? What change 
has taken place in our position? What 
new aod unexpected dangers have arisen ? 
Before we assent to the proposition, I 
trust the minister will present such mate- 
tials for our consideration, as may fully 
qualify us to decide this question. The 
question upen which we are to determine 
is this: what is the danger that threatens 
us, and is the state of our resources and 
preparation equal to resist it? Among 
the dangers that threaten us, let us con- 
sider the maritime state of Europe. 
When we look at Russia, in the first in- 
stance, we unfortunately find a strong 
partiality in that power towards the views 
of France, at least for some time back ; 
though from the moderate character of 
the present emperor, and some late cir- 
cumstances, there may be reason to hope 
that our former relations of cordial friend- 
ship with that cabinet will be re- 
established. I am aware that, in advert- 
ing to the northern confederacy, I tread 
on delicate grounds; but, in my opinion, 
what is called the convention, did not 
satisfactorily settle the point in dispute 
with that confederacy; and what the 
noble secretary of state termed the expla- 
natory convention, involved the matter in 
still greater Le sae - However, my 
principal reason for alluding to that con- 
federacy is, to take notice of an expres- 
sion made use of, on a former occasion, 
by the noble secretary of state. That 
noble lord said, that the victory of Copen- 
hagen created an obstacle in the treaty 
with the northern confederacy, which 
rendered it the most difficult negotiation 
in which he had ever been engaged. I 
must then remark, that the British states- 
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man who could experience a difficulty in 
his negotiation with an enemy, from one 
of the most glorious victories ever obtained 
by the British fleet, and over that very 
enemy, affords no very flattering prospect 
of the consequences likely to ensue from 
his dexterous management at the court of 
Petersburgh, or at any other court in 
Europe.—But to proceed to a review of 
the maritime powers of Europe. Ina 
Holland, no one can be ignorant that 
unparalleled exertions are making to re- 
store their navy; that a considerable 
number of large vessels are now building, 
and that many have been launched since 
the peace; and still greater efforts are 
making to recruit the fleets of France. 
Before, therefore, we undervalue the 
naval force of France, we should consider 
the extent of the whole naval force of 
Europe; and more, that every acquisition 
she makes is a deduction from us; that it 
tells doubly against us; for every cession 
of territory to France, is an exclusion of 
England. In the event of a war, the in- 
fluence she has established on the conti- 
nent would be sufficient utterly to exclude 
us; for what assistance could we hope to 
derive from Portugal ? That country dare 
not, perhaps would not interfere. t us 
only consider the state of the Portuguese, 
from the insult recently offered to a British 
officer in the port of Lisbon, in the pre- 
sence of our sovereign’s son. Perhaps it 
may be stated, that some satisfaction has 
been had; but I would ask, could such 
an indignity have been offered at a former 
eriod to the British flag, while Portugal 
ad the power or the will to respect us? 
The subserviency of Spain to France no 
man can doubt, and the endeavours of 
France to exclude us from every port in 
the Mediterranean; her pretensions in 
Africa, and wherever she can interfere 
with the interests of our navy, must excite 
the attention of every man. The Morea 
and the Republic of the Seven Isles are not 
even safe from her attacks ; day after da 
adds something to her conquests; and if 
the Jast rumour can be credited, it is in 
contemplation to add Tuscany to her do- 
minions. On the subject of Switzerland I 
cannot help saying a few words. I have 
been told that a gentleman, holding a high 
situation, was a considerable time during 
the disturbances in Switzerland, residentat 
Constance, and held frequent conferences 
with the principal directors of the Swiss in- 
surrection. If this anecdote be true, it 
does not tally with the assertion, that mi- 
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nisters have not committed the honour of 
the country. To return to the Mediter- 
ranean: the French government have 
succeeded in completely depriving us of 
every port in thatsea, except Malta; and 
if government do their duty, they will 
retain that island. It is, I understand, 
retained; but why, I am ignorant. Is it 
only held until the court of Petersburgh 
agrees to guarantee it? and does that 
court decline to join in that guarantee, 
notwithstanding the positive assertions of 
the minister that she would? I have no 
hesitation in saying, that it is incumbent 
on ministers to retain all the places co- 
venanted by treaty to be given up, which 
are still in our possession. From the con- 
duct of France since the peace, such a 
proceeding would be consistent with jus- 
tice, equity, and policy.—If in Europe 
the prospect is so discouraging, is there 
any consolation to be derived from the 
West or East Indies? Certainly not. We 
have every reason to aoprehend danger to 
our colonies, particularly Jamaica from 
the force ia St. Domingo; and that danger 
is aggravated, from a consideration of the 
force at Louisiana, and the recent cession 
of Martinique. If 80, it is of moment to 
ascertain whether ministers, at the time 
they were calling for 50,000 seamen, in 
the apprehension of war, were justified 
in giving up the key of the French 
islands. Wherever we turn our eyes, we 
must see the progressive aggrandizement 
of France. She is, I understand, imme- 
diately to take possession of Cochin, in 
the East Indies, a place of no commerce, 
which can afford no attraction in that way. 
Then the only use i¢ can be of is, that it 
will afford opportunities of negotiating with 
the native powers. Insucha state of our 
affuirs, ean the House conlirm the resolu- 
tion of the committee of supply, without 
some explanation from ministers, whether 
we are to be at war or peace? If the right 
hon. gentleman will show a necessity for 
this force, no rational Englishman can 
object to the vote. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said :—After 
the confident expectations of security 
which his majesty’s speech was calculated 
to excite, was not the proposition of a 
considerable force naturally to be ex- 
pected? But the right hon. gentleman 
and his friends vary their charges so fre- 
quently, that one is scarcely heard, when 
it is destroyed by another. Some time 
since it was argued, that a large establish- 
_ ent was indispensably necessary, and it 
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was esserted that ministers had most im- 
providently reduced the public force, 
though the navy now actually retained 
exceeded that in the first year of the last 
war. With respect to the allusion to the 
peace of 1783, though his majesty’s speech 
of that day speaks confidently of peace, 
yet 26,000 seamen were voted for the 
navy. The grounds upon which the nght 
hon. gentleman opposes the present vote, 
are rather singular, considering his desire 
to keep up a strong defensive force. Such 
is also the desire of government; any re- 
duction would be unadvisable for some 
time, and im a few days the secretary at 
war will submit a proposition to the House 
for a larger establishment for the arm 
than was ever known in time of peace. 

am not dispesed to shrink from the decla- 
ration, that in the present situation of 
Burope it is necessary to maintain a strong 
defensive system. My opinion is, that our 
best security will consist in the conscious- 
ness of our strength. On that principle 
I have acted, and with that view I Preperes 
thia vote. I have no objection to follow 
the right hon. gentleman in his review of 
the state of Europe. As to Petersburgh, 
the right hon. gentleman will pardon me, 
if I decline to give him any precise an- 
swer on that subject; I shall give no posi- 
tive contradiction to what he has stated ; 
but I will say that he ought to have in- 
quired a little farther before he hazarded 
an assertion, which must be heard from 
him with surprise and regret. The right 
hor. gentleman has misconceived the 
statement of my noble friend, on a former 
day, respecting the victory off Copen- 
hagen. He did not say that the victory 
created the difficulties of the negotiation 
with the northerm confederacy, but, that 
even after that victory many difficulties 
remained to be adjusted. The right hon. 
gentleman has adverted to the activity of 
the Dutch to recruit their navy; but is it 
a matter of wonder, that a power, which 
at one period of the war, mustered a re- 
spectable navy, and which, at the termi- 
nation of the war, only retained sixteen, 
should be anxious to repair her fleets? 
Though the increase of every fleet likely 
at any period to be employed against us, 
may be a subject of lamentation, yet it 
formed no ground of complaint against 
ministers, unless that degree of exertion 
in foreign powers should be met by supine- 
ness on our part; but could any such im- 
putation attach ? I feel confident that it 
cannot. The right hon. gentleman was in 
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error when he stated, that the navy of 
France and the navy of Europe were sy- 
nonimous terms. 1 admit that present 
appearances naturally induce the belief, 
that those of Spain and Holland are inti- 
mately attached to France; but whatever 
may be their force, are we unprepared to 
meet them combined ? No. For the insult 
to the British officer in the port of Lisbon 
the most ample satisfaction was readily 
given. The flects of France, Spain, and 
Holland, stood thus at the beginning of the 
war: France 105 sail of the line, Spain 
79, and Holland 27. What was the re- 
sult of the war, which covered this coun- 
try with so much glory? Why, that at 
the conclusion of the war, France had but 
39, Spain 68, and Holland 16. What 
addition can there have been made, by 
building new ships, to such a force, to 
excite alarm in the breast of an English- 
man, when I state that we hav. it present 
192 sail of the line, 209 frigates, 129 
sloops, and 243 smaller craft? With an 
excess of 60 sail of the line above the 
combined fleets of France, Spain, and 
Holland, what have we to fear ; and what 
apprehension can be felt for our safety, 
when it is known, that in case of the re- 
newal of hostilities, 50 sail of the line can 
be prepared for sea within one month, and 
even a larger number, should the exigency 
be pressing? Thus are we situated, ready 
for any event. Whether this state of 
preparation proves that want of energy 
on the part of administration, which the 
right hon. gentleman attributes to them, I 
leave the House and the country to deter- 
mine. It is our sincere wish to maintain 
peace ; but ifthe honour of the country 
should be wounded, or its security endan- 
gered, it is our determination to be in a 
state to meet the enemy. I hope the 
establishment now proposed will not long 
exist. I should be sorry to consider it 
the permanent peace establishment. 
When the circumstances of Europe shall 
render it proper to reduce our force to 
the most economic standard, £ shall feel 
most sincerely happy; but the arrival of 
that period, and the security of peace, 
will depend much on the acquiescence of 
the House in this vote. 

Sir Sidney Smith expressed consider- 
able regret, at the great reductions which 
were suddenly made, both in the king's 
dock-yards, and in the navy in general. 
A prodigious number of men had been 
thus reduced to the utmost poverty and 
distress; and it might be apprehended 
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that they would be obliged to seck em- 
ployment from foreign states. Whatever 
reluctance they might feel to this, they 
might, by dire necessity, be compelled to 
it. On this ground he wished the num- 
ber of seamen to be employed were con- 
siderably greater than it is; for he knew, 
from his own experience, that what was 
called an ordinary seaman, could hardly 
find employment at present, either in the 
king’s or in the merchants’ service. He 
had himself beer present at some of the 
changes which had taken place in France ; 
they resembled more the changes of 
scenery at a theatre than any thing else. 
Every thing was done for stage effect, and 
whether it was the death of Cesar, the 
fall of Byzantium ; or the march of Alex- 
ander, it seemed to Frenchmen almost 
equally indifferent. If the invasion of 
Britain was to be produced, it might have 
stage effect enough to draw 400,000 vo- 
lunteers to join in the procession. Under 
those circumstances, he wished that this 
country should always be in & situation to 
call together speedily a strong naval force, 
to frustrate any attempts on the part of 
the enemy. 

Mr. Sturzes supported the resolution; 
from his idea of the necessity of a large 
establishment ; but expressed surprise that 
ministers had assigned no reason for this 
Increase, and- earnestly hoped that it 
would be yet possible to continue in peace. 

Captain A/arkham defended the con- 
duct of the admiralty board, in contra- 
diction of the instances adduced by sir 
Sidney Smith. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, it certainly was 
not usual to introduce the -votes fur the 
service of the army and navy, by any spe- 
cific explanation of the circumstances 
which appeared to render such an estab- 
lishment necessary. What bore on this 
point in his majesty’s speech did, how- 
ever, clearly point out to the House that 
a proposition of the kind now offered was 
in contemplation. The language which 
the hon. gentlemen on the other side held 
on the present occasion, was contrary to 
all parliamentary precedent. He remem- 
bered on one occasion, when a right hon. 
gentleman, late at the head of administra- 
tion, proposed, in a time of peace, a larger 
establishment -than usual, another hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Fox), though then acting 
in opposition to the measures of govern- 
ment, said, that if they would assure the 
House that there were circumstances in 
the state of Europe to justify the measure, 
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he should support it. Ministers at this 
moment were entitled to confidence on 
the same principles. They might fairly 
contend, that, in the present circumstances 
of Europe, such an increased establish- 
ment was necessary. They did not wish, 
however, to rest the proposition on such a 
foundation. Witho.t saying any thing 
about private negotiations which might 
exist, be put it to the House whether 
there did not exist in Europe at this mo- 
ment such known circumstances as, inde- 
pendent of any other consideration, fully 
justiiied ministers in proposing a large 
naval establishment? © He was aware 
that, consistently with a very laudable 
principle of economy, small establishments 
were eld to be desirable. It had long 
appeared to him, however, that this sys- 
tem of low establishments was founded in 
very mistaken policy. It had been proved 
by the history of the wars of this country, 
that it was not till a late period that we 
were enabled to put forth all our energies, 
and though ultimately successful, we were 
always foiled in the first instance. With 
reference to economy, therefore, he would 
contend for the policy of a large estab- 
lishment. In the prospect of a renewal of 
war, this was particularly obvious, since 
commencing a war with a small establish- 
ment, a considerable proportion was with- 
drawn from active service, and employed 
in recruiting our armies, reduced to a mere 
skeleton. So much, he said, onthe gene- 
ral principle of establishments. But, on 
the avowed principles of gentlemen on 
the other side, it was unnecessary for him 
to offer any thing in defence of tne pro- 
pesition now before the Hovse. Wih 
the annexation of Belgium and Holland 
to France, with the immense influence 
she had acquired over dependent states, 
with the views with which she had at all 
times regarded the interests of this coun- 
try, to propose an establishment not 
greater than had existed in any former 
peace, would be to propose the greatest 
absurdity. Circumstances in Europe, 
known and admitted, were the grounds on 
which ministers offered the present pro- 
position for the establishment of the year 
1603. After that period had expired, it 
would again become the duty of the 
H[ouse, under an enlarged consideration 
of what the relative situation of this coun- 
try and Europe might be, to determine 
whether the same establishment should 
be maintained, increased, or reduced. 
Mr. Canning said, he had heard bis 
[VOL. XXXVI.} 
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noble friend with great pleasure; and if 
the speech he had delivered had preceded 
that which gave rise to this debate, he 
believed the debate itself would have been 
rendered unnecessary. He. however, 
agreed entirely with the proposition of 
setting forth the inquiry which »roduced 
that sneech; jor if ministers had main- 
ta‘ned an entire silence, he uid not think 
the House could have been warranted in 
proceeding upon the measure’ now pro- 
posed to them ia the manner in which mi- 
isters scemed to have exnected. He 
observed that parliament p:oceeded to 
the discussion of his majesty’s speech, 
under circumstances that were ag eed to 
be very alarming; so much so, that ex- 
traordiuary armaments were deewcd to 
be necessary. With the explanation 
given by his noble friend he piofcssed 
himself in general, to be satisficd. Cir- 
cumstances had attended these esiimates, 
which never atiended any otier in time of 
peace or war. The proposal for tie aug- 
nentation was originally for 1h-ee montirs, 
the vote of that night proposed it for the 
pete Now, wherefore should that voe 
e continued for the year. If ti:ere hod 
been no change in our circumstances 
since the discussion of his majesty’s 
speech, he mus: lament the fluciua ‘on 
which had taken nlace ia our councils, 
and which rendered it necessary that this 
establishment should be voted for a year 
instead of three mooths. He begged to 
subscribe, however, to what the nonle 
lord had stated in explanation that nigit. 
He rejoiced in tue explanation which had 
been given, for it would aftord to the neo- | 
ple a knowledge of their true situation. It 
did not, however, follow, that minisiers 
were advocates for war, by the prepara- 
tions they were now mal:ing; they might 
see this country, at present, without such 
@ p-eparation, in more danger than if it 
were in astate of war, Nowhing could 
be more distant from iis intentions 
than to convey the slightest disrespect 
of his noble friend; nor could be be sup- 
osed to allude to any deficiency either 
in the talents or the zeal of his noble 
friend, for the full discharge of the oflice 
which he held. He thought, however, that 
the House was entitled to expect some 
explanation upon the subject of Switzer. 
land. What he wished to know was, 
whether the honour of the country was in 
any way committed upon that question ? 
He was satisfied that the circumstances of 
Europe required the present augmentation, 
[3 Xx] 
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find, perhaps, greater; and therefore it 
had his most cordial concurrence. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
course which this debate had taken was so 
extraordinary, that he felt great difficulty 
in offering himself to the House ; and yet 
he knew not how to suffer the debate to 
pass unnoticed. It was most extraordinary 
that persons of the sentiments which had 
been professed that night, and on formcr 
occasions, should have accompanied those 
sentiments with the observations he had 
heard. A compliment was expressed by 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
to his majesty’s ministers, for the vote 
which they now proposed to the House ; 
and yet he censured them for observing a 
perfect silence and reserve, or rather con- 
cealment of the reason they had for propos- 
ing such vote, which reason, when given, 
was that which was perfectly notorious, so 
that ministers were censured for being 
silent on what had been already spoken, 
reserved on what had been already com- 
municated, and for concealing that which 
was already notorious, namely, that they 
proposed this vote on the state of things, 
as known already to every man in the 
country. This was certainly very curious 
but who were they that complained upon 
this occasion? Not those who, by their 
former declarations, had given them to 
understand they expected the peace esta- 
blishment to be reduced; but the com- 
plaint came from those who agreed in tlie 
vote, and thought it came at the present 
time with peculiar propriety. A very 
exaggerated statement had been made of 
the forces of France, and of the inade- 
quacy of the resources of this country to 
meet those forces. To those gentlemen 
who dealt so much in amplification in 
both ways, he would only say, that whilst 
their declamations were so much at vari- 
ance with their sentiments, their opposi- 
tion to ministers could never be considered 
in any other shape than government 
votes; so that, in whatever way impartial 
persons considered this dissertation it 
would have all the appearance of debate, 
while nothing existed upon which there was 
a fundamental difference. Yet, ifany one 
had entered the House in the middle of the 
speech of any of those who so laboured in 
epithets to paint the dangers of the coun- 
try and the state, he would have supposed 
the danger so imminent, that nothing 
could save us. From all this, therefore, 
he had a right to infer that men, not 
measures, were the objects of attack; 
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that those so violent in their phillippics 
against ministers, were only actuated bya 
violent desire for their places; for he was 
persuaded, that could they only supplant 
them, from the knowledge he entertained 
of their talents and their zeal, they would 
pursue precisely the very same principles. 

Dr. Laurence said, that as to the vote 
of 50,000 seamen, he was persuaded it 
was wholly inefficient. If we looked to 
France, we should find that, since the 
conclusion of the definitive treaty, she 
had increased her army nearly 1(X),000 
men; her navy she was increasing in the 
same manner. He was of opinion, that 
we should keep up ship for ship with that 
country, and scaman for seaman, if we 
expected to be safe. He was of no party, 
and he could not be arraigned of seeking 
the places of any party; he was content 
with the produce of an honourable pro- 
fession, and possessed no ambition beyond 
it. He therefore was not to be coupled 
with any of those whom the Jearned gen- 
tleman might allude to. As we never had 
obtained actual peace from France, so we 
ought to consider our situation as that of 
the most destructive kind of warfare, and 
be on the alert to meet it in every way 
that God and nature pointed out to us. 
Ile would vote for the resolution, because, 
small as the number was, it was better 
than nothing, laying upon the heads of 
ministers all the responsibility of their 
measures, after the timely admonitions 
they had thus repeatedly heard. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Debate on the Army Estimates.] Dec. 
8. The House having resolved itself 
intoa Committee of Supply to which the 
Army Estimates were referred, 

The Secretary at War said:—I rise, 
Sir, to propose the establishment of the 
army for the ensuing vear; and before I 
enter into the particulars of the statement, 
I beg leave to offer a short general view 
of the motives and circumstances which 
induce his majesty’s ministers to require 
such a force. ‘The estimates now on the 
table exceed in number and expense any 
thing that this country has known in any 
former period of peace. The main ques- 
tion for the decision of the House is, 
whether the circumstances of the present 
times be sueh as to render such a force as 
is now proposed necessary, and if this 
should be decided in the affirmative, it 
will then remain to determine whetlier the 
division and description of the force be 
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the most eligible, and whether its distribu- 
tion be such as is best accommodated to 
the exigencies of the public service. That 
in the present time a larger force iz ne- 
cessary for the security of Great Britain, 
than at former periods of peace, it is 
hardly necessary for me to waste time in 
attempting to prove. The circumstances 
of Europe, and the relative situation of 
this country, are too obvious to escape 
the observation of any thinking man. 
The overgrown power of France, arrived 
to a magnitude beyond that which the 
ambition of Louis 14th projected; the 
menacing attitude of that country, the 
ambition and enterprise of its present go- 
vernment, have not only brought these 
feelings home to every British spirit, but 
have also impressed them deeply on every 
rational [mind in Europe. The state of 
the question has already been distinctly 
Jaid down, as tothe conduct we are to 
pursue under these circumstances; to 
maintain the present peace as long as we 
can with honour; to fulfil the conditions 
of it, as far as depends on us, with exact- 
ness and good faith; to abstain from all 
irritating language, but to resist all hostile 
aggression. It is our duty to be well 
prepared, and our preparations should be 
strong, as well on land as at sea. Our 
navy alone, however great, is not sufficient 
to guard the whole extent of our posses- 
sions, widely as they are spread through 
every quarter of the globe it will be sufhci- 
ent to remind the committee, that Frances 
now in possession of the Netherlands, of 
Holland, of the course of the Meese and 
the Lower Rhine, and the fortresses on 
the banks of these rivers, This is the 
first time that parliament has been called 
upon to vote a peace establishment under 
such circumstances, and therefore I was 
much surprised when I heard an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) maintain, that 
there was no reason why a larger estab- 
lishment than usual in former periods of 
peace should be maintained in Great Bri- 
tain; and that there were reasons why 
even a smailer force would suffice every 
where but in the West Indies, for there 
even he did not think the increase unne- 
cessary. Let the hon. gentleman consi- 
der, that in the last peace, Holland was 
friendly to us; the Netherlands were un- 
der the dominion of «austria; and the 
course of the Rhine, down from Alsace, 
was in the hands of friendly powers. 
Another circumstance material for consi- 


deration, is the actual military state of 
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our neighbour, and his permanent estab- 
lishment, of which I will take a short 
view, not with a design to excite any ides 
of keeping up a proportionate establish- 
ment here, but merely to show that there 
is a necessity for making some increase, if 
we wish to provide for our own security. 
The French military establishment for the 
present year consists of 84 regiments of | 
cavalry, consisting each of four squadrons, 
at 150 men a squadron, 46,350; 110 
demi-brigades of the line, and 130 of light 
infantry 341,000; 10 demi-brigades of 
veterans for garrisons 13,160; artillery 
26,600; making a total regular estab- 
lished force of 427,110; and if to these 
are added 27 legions of gendarmerie, and 
other persons in arms, and liable to be 
called out, the French government has at 
command 929,900; Such being the geo. 
graphical position, and such the military 
power of France, no man can deny the ne- 
cessity of an increased establishmentonour — 
part. I have been long adverse to the parsi- 
monious system of peace establishments. I 
am satisfied, that though no considerable 
evilhas befallen this country in consequence 
of the smallness of its armed force in times 
of peace, much mischief might have be- 
fallen it, and our safety might have been 
much endangered, if the enterprise of our 
rivals had been proportioned to the hatred 
by which they now show themselves actu- 
ated towards us. No hope can be enter- 
tained of enjoying repose without a just 
sense of national security; nor has any 
nation a right to expect that it will remain 
unmolested, unless it possesses such means 
of defence as render it dangerous for any 
rival power to insult its honour or to ine 
vade its rights. Without these means of 
defence no treaty is secure: but with such 
means any treaty may remain inviolate 
for a number of years. The maintenance 
of standing armies is generally censured 
as being attended with certain expense, 
and being eventually dangerous to the 
constitution; and unquestionably the 
smallest standing army is so, unless con- 
stitutional, authorised, and established. 
But w know very well that ever since 
the Revolution, and in the best adminis- 
tered times of our constitution, such ar- 
mies have been admitted and maintained. 
It has been said by an ancient writer, that 
good laws must be maintained by good 
armies, and good armies by good disgi- 

line. In these times it is impossible that 
aws or constitutions can be maintained, 
without a force capable of protecting and 
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securing our independence by sea and by | other 2 of 2 battalions each: 75 men to a 
land. I do not see how any objection can | company, as the other regiments. The 
be made to the increase now proposed, | total of cavalry 17,250; total of foot | 
and I go on this ground merely—the ab-, guards 6,060; 102 battalions of soot, con- 
solute necessity of such au augmentation ; | sisting of the numbered regiments up to 
for if this augmeniation be nui necessary, | the 92 d, with ‘wo bactalions of tne 
tlien there is no necd of any auc mentation | royals, the Quod battalion of the 52nd, 5 
at all. But if it was deened neccssary in | battalions of the 60th, and 5 battalions of 
times of no danger to keep up 24,000, | the 94th, at 75 rank and fle a company, 
$V,000, and 40.000 men, surely it will not | with the exception of those on Indiu ser- 
be deemed unecessary, unadvisable, or | vice, whi h are to have 75 men in a cum- 
unconstitutional, in these tiares of danger | pany, for the purpose of leeping up the 
and dificulty, to maintain a greater num-]} numbers in that distant station. Six West 
bes Ithas been said, that armies, can- | India regiments, 6 of tone 12 kepu up last 
not be subsisted in times of ac. ual war, | year having »cen reduced. These troops, 
bu: by husbancing the means of their s:p- | consisting of men of colour, are found 
port, and carrying the wealth and credit} useful fo: many services in the West 
of ihe country to the highest. I au ready | Indies, which Europeans cannot perform, 
to allow, that ihe credit of the country | and, whea mixed with Europeans, form 
ought to be maintained, and its wealth | a very respectable force in the field: the 
aucinented as muciuas posible. If we! Gregime cs consist of 4,153 men. To these 
Owit to provide a military force propoz-| are to be added the forcign co'ps, con- 
tioned to the urgency of occasions, our} sisting of the king’s German regimeut, 
honour is compromised, and we are left | Stuari’s regiment, whica distinguished 
exposed to danver without a resource. | itself so much in Eavpt; 3 Swiss regi- 
For when, according to the best inturima-| ments, those of Meuron, Rohaa, and 
tion what can be collected from che most | Wattevi'le; makin; aliogether 3,552 men. 
au:hentic source:, 100.000 men are the | The staf corps, consisting of 4 companies, , 
number sufiicient for the securiiy of the! and the corps of waggoners, which had 
country, and fewer aredeemed insufficient, | been found extremely useful. The total 
the hou. gentleman cannot mean that the! of this force, including the regimenis 
miaatenance of thar number is impolitic. | serving in India, and counting oilicers, is 
Wealth, in my opicion, however it may be ! 123,909. —I now come to the distributioa ; 
increaseu, cannot be dcemed secure with- ; 60,000 rank and file, including 15,000 
out a respeciable military force. Money . cavalry, ave to serve as guards and gar- 
has, it is true, been called the sinew of: rons in Great britain and treland. A 
war; but that sinew cannot preserve its : body of S0,000 men for the planta- 
tore, withou a body, and the body here | tions, and the remainder of the fovce to 
is au army ready to be resorted to without ; be employed in India. I will now 
Joss of time. I have to mention that | state, particularly the force in India, 
Ceylon and Trinidad, newly added io our | which consists of $ regiments of dragoons, 
Coninions, requive an Increase pro-|and 14 Britisu regiments of foot, con- 
portioned to their extent and impor- | sisting of 16,100 men, and the regiment 
tence, an absolu.e increase without any | of Meuron, consisting of 1,150 men. The 
clive conside ation of times or cir- | troops now in India cannot come bowme till 
cumstances. It is meant to keep up | late, and it is, therefore, difficult to give 
three rcviments of horse guards, and 270f a precise statement respecting them. 
dragoon guards ard dragoons, on the same | There are now 17 battalions there, and it 
revclat‘on as in the last peace. The ge- | is intended that 14 shall be kept there. The 
ncral division is to be & troops in a regi- | total expense of guards and garrisons, and 
ment, each troop to consist of 60 rank and | the plantaiion estimate, including India, qill 
file; of these, 10 to be dismounted. The | beabout 4.015,000/. [Here Mr. Fox asked 
dismounted men will be disciplined like | across the table, whether the garrison bat- 
athe others; while they afford a saving to | talions were included in this ealculation? 
the public of 50,000/. a year ; and at the | He believed that with them the whole force 
same time can occasion no material delay, | would be above 130.000 men.}] The hon. 
even in case of urgency, as horses are ' gentleman is right. I did omit the garrison 
much more easily procured than men. ; battalions, consisting of 5,000 men. It 
The foot guards, as usual, to consist of , has been found expedient to form seven 
3 regiments, 1 of 3 battalions, and the | new garrison battalions on a better found- 
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ation; they are on a plan likely to prove 
more efficacious than the former, which 
rendered this force by nu means adequate 
in service to the expense with which it 
bore upon the country. It has been 
thought expedient to abolish the name of 
** invalids,’ to which contemptuous ideas 
were attached, as if of 2 man walking on 
acrutch, and unable to manage a musket 
or bayonet. It is intended pia shall 
be cfective men, and they are to have a 
booid of officers, by wiom redress of all 
complaints is tobe made. The difference 
o: expense between these and the invalids 
is about 5,000/., the difference between 
them and troops of the line is between 35 
and 40,0001. The clothing for- these 
corps is tis year to be issucd out of the 
king's stoces, avd consequently thee are 
to be no charges incurred this year lor 
clothing them. These battalions are able 
to occupy gar isons, aud to do service in 
several wosts which would otherwise be 
marintained by regiments of the line, con- 
sequently these regiments willbe at Iyberty 
for other services.—I am now to notice to 
the commictce the mode by which this plan 
is more economical than keeping un a 
smaller proporitow of ofiicers. First, the 
battalions and squadrons are really capable 
of service, without waiting to recruit, avu 
admit of increase, without breaking tue 
hearts of officers in the beginning of a 
war, by raising new corps, and bringing 
meo into the geld who had seen no servive. 
The addition of 1 lieutenant aud 25 men 
to each company in the cavalry, gives an 
addition of 5,000 in the intautry; ! feu. 
tenant and 25 men for each company give 
an increase o: 250 rank and file in each 
battalion, and a total addition of 25.000 
rank and file, with 1050 lieutenauts. The 
whole addition thus made is 20,600 men, 
wit the expense of only a few additional 
officers. Ly the addition of one company 
to euvch reviment of cavalry. and two to 
each regiment of infantry, there is a far- 
ther increase of 20,000 men.—All the 
services in the army department will 
amount to 5,270.0004 and all those an- 
nexed expenses nor in the paper, including 
the half-pay to reduced oficers, and the 
out-pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham, 
will not exceed the similar expenses im 
1801. The expense of the military col- 
lege is 7,000/.; and itis for the pleasure 
of parliament to grant a sum for the sup- 
port of the Military Asylum. The total 
of the military expense will be about 


6,500,000/. This expense is certainly 
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great, but it is less than that of last year 
by 2,270,000/. and less than that of the 
A 
difficulty aruse, from the army ‘aes to 
be keptuplast year, but to which in fact, we 
could never ariive. ‘There is an increase of 
8,525 men this year, and an additional 
exnense of 65,000/. ; there has been, at 
the same time, » saving in several items. 
The expense of barracks is less by 
$00.0008.; and in the half-pay and other 
items there has been » proportionate 
diminution. In mentioning the increase 
of force since last vear, |! must notice 
a charge made on bis majesty’s ministers 
of waving hastily, improvidenily, and 
unvwisely reduced the armed force of the 
country, when, as those pe:sons them 
selves admi‘ted, the increase now dem ind- 
cd was wot too considerable. I will now 
proceed .o show that these charges were 
without foundation. On the lst of Octo- 
ber 1801, there were under arms 
250.000 .ren o* all descrintions ; of these, 
125,543 men of all descriptions have been 
reduced. IJsi, The cavulry amounted at 
that time to 25,000 men; a force not 
thovght necessarv, and for that reason, 
as well as because it was the wost expen- 
sive. the reduction commenced with it, 
The mi- 
Inia of Grea. Britain and Irclaol were dis- 
cha. gediothe amcun: of 71.060 men. li is 
understood that ihe militia is alwaysto be . 
called ovt at the commencement of 2 war, 
and discharged on the conclusion of peace, 
bu. the fencivle regiments come more 
strictly under thi. description, and were 
therefore immediaicly disbanded, — to 
the number of 20,679 men. The invalids, to 
the number 01 5,172 werereduced, because 
ii hod beenresolvedto ‘orm the out-pension- 
ersiatoa more eflecivalforce. ‘The foreign 
corps were reduced to tlie number of 8,945 
men; a force which we were glad to spate, 
and which, when any reduction was ne- 
cessary, we thought it most politic to 
reduce ; for when British troops were dis- 
banded, who would think of maintaining 
forcicners, unicss they were in situations 
where we cou:d not dismiss them? All 
other descriptions of men dismissed, 
amounted to 7,025 men, which number 
alone constitues the strict aud regular 
difference between the British infantry, 
then and now. And if it be considered, 
that of these 7,000, some had enlisted to 
serve for a limited time, and though they 
were not strictly entitled to their discharge, 
yet as the act is so drawn as to give them 
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reason to think they were entitled to it, 
and many of them were induced to enlist, 
by having it so explained ; it seemed in- 
consisteot with that good faith which the 
goveroment should aay maintain with 
the people, to refuse to discharge them ; 
but I can assure the gentleman who 
brought those charges, that no exertion 
was omitted to induce them to enlist re- 

ularly in other corps, and so many did 
enlist, that 19 or 20 battalions were filled 
up, while the reduction did not take away 
more than 6 or 7. Of these 7,000, many 
were discharged from the hospitals, and 
many were discharged for infirmities, on 
their return from long foreign service. 
This is the only foundation on which the 
charge of improvident reduction rests. 
But look at the force kept up, and the 
picture now afforded by the British army. 
This army was never more respectable, 
mever in better subordination, never 
in better order than now, it was never 
composed of more able and efficient men, 
never actuated by a noble military spirit, 
with a number of able, experienced, and 
brave general officers, many of them in 
the flower of their age, uniting the vigour 
and enterprise of youth with the temper 
and wisdom of more advanced years ; re- 
gulated by a prince possessed of an un- 
common understanding in military affairs, 
indefatigable in his attention to business, 
and eminently justin discharging the duties 
of his office. For this respectable army, 
and the facility of augmenting its nil: 
tary force, the country is partly indebted 
to the hon. gentleman on the other side, 
who is entitled to the praise of having 
given us the command of such a force, 
with the facility of making an addition of 
20,000 men ; besides an easy resource in 
the militia of Ireland of 20,000 men 
_ more, exclusive of the yeomanry and 
volunteer corps, who have agreed to con- 
tinue their services. Of these Jast, 
8,000 rank and file have been already en- 
rolled in Great Britain, chiefly cavalry. 
In Ireland the enrolment has been above 
double that number, amounting to 
10,000 cavalry, and a still greater num. 
ber of infantry. Putting all together, we 
have a total force of 200,000 men, exclu- 
sive of the army in India; a force of such 
a magnitude, and of such a description, 
as to present no very alluring prospect to 
any foreign power that may be disposed 
to attack us. I conclude, Sir, with mov- 
ing, ‘* That 66,574 men be voted for 
guards and garrisons in Ireland, from the 
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25th of Dec. 1802, to the 24th of Dec. 
1803.” 

Mr. Bankes said, that ifhe disapproved 
of a high peace establishment, it was not 
because he thought less highly than others 
of the formidable power of France, but 
because he thought more highly of the 
natural means and resources of this coun- 
try ; and he did not like to waste those 
resources in guarding against a danger 
which did not exist. In former times it 
had been found that small peace establish- 
ments were sufficient to keep the country 
secure at home, and preserve its respec- 
tability abroad ; but if we were now to 
make the military establishment of France 
the measure of our own, that could not 
be done without ruining the resources 
of the country. If this country was quiet 
and contented at home, he did not 
think it need to be panic-struck on hear- 
ing of half a million of men drawn up 
upon the shores of France. Our insular 
situation was to be estimated as a power- 
ful defence, but, above all, we were to 
rely on the resources of the nation, when 
satisfied with its government. It was by 
public credit and confidence, and not 
from our population, that Great Britain 
had camel on so many wars with advan- 
tage and glory. He relied also on the 
great number of men trained and disci- 
plined to arms, who arc now in the coun- 
try ; he wished, instead of increasing, to 
diminish as much as possible, the ex- 
penses of the army, by allowing the 
soldiers leave of absence for a considera- 
ble part of the year, as had always been 
done upon the continent. 

Sir Eyre Coote approved of the pro- 
posed increase of the military establish- 
ment, which in times like the present was, 
he conceived, necessary, to support the 
honour and dignity of the empire. 

Earl Temple said, that consistently with 
the principles he had ever acted upon in 
that House, he could by no means op- 
pose the increase which was now pro- 
posed, nor should he by any vote of his, 
either damp the spirits of the country, or 
check that spark of spirit which had, 
however tardily, been exhibited by his 
majesty’s government. He gave full 
credit tothe able speech which had been 
made by the secretary at war ; but in that 
statement there was nothing which could 
enable the House to judge whether this 
was an estimate for a peace establishment, 
or fora war establishment. There was 


no language of the noble secretary which 
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appeared like telling France, as it was 
the duty of this country to do, “ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further.” We 
were voting a large establishment, with- 
out any information on the subject. 
His lordship then condemned the general 
conduct of administration, and particu- 
larly their conduct with respect to the 
affairs of Switzerland ; and on the whole 
he considered, that his majesty’s minis- 
ters were not persons fit to be entrusted 
with the government of the country in 
times like the present. 

General Maitland highly approved of 
the speech of the secretary at war ; and 
thought that there was no occasion for 
any other argument to justify the vote, 
except the present situation of Europe. 
Besides the enormous power of France, 
the ruling passion of that people is now 
entirely tur military enterprise ; and their 
government is in the hands of a general, 
who if not the first and greatest now alive, 
is certainly the most ambitious and enter- 
prising. He never gave a vote in parlia- 
ment with greater pleasure than the pre- 
sent. It was for an establishment which 
would have all the effect of real economy, 
and a mode of securing to us peace, 
far better than could be effected by 
any seal that was ever put to the treaty. 

General Z'arleton stated, that he had 
uniformly voted against the late war, and 
had done so most conscientiously : but he 
should vote with pleasure for the increase 
now proposed, as he consided it abso- 
Jutely necessary for the honour and se- 
curity of the country—however great 
were the horrors of war, yet the horrors 
of seeing Buonaparté’s flag on the Tower 
of London, or his 
current in this country, were still more 
terrifying to him. 

Mr. Archdall hoped the vote of that 
night, would be understood both at home 
and abroad as the cool decision of the 
representatives of a great nation, who 
wished to act in the spirit of the answer 
given to his majesty. It was not the 
dark manifesto of a perpetual dictator, 
but the voice of a great and free nation, 
adequately represented. He had often 
heard the situation of the country 
spoken of in the most desponding terms, 
by those very gentlemen who were for the 
most vigorous measures. They seemed 
to wish to vote the country to vigor, but 
to debate it to despair. He had heard 
that a general should not think lightly of 
his enemy, bat that a common soldier 
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should ; now he saw no policy in describ- 
ing our situation to the enemy, s0 as that 
they should despise both general and 
soldier: if what was said in the House 
passed no further, there would be no harm 
perhaps, in gentlemen speaking one way, 
and voting another: but as those things 
travelled far, it was very dangerous. 
The strength of France was also magni- 
fied ; it was supposed by many, that her 
resources were founded on pillage, and 
its alliances on compulsion : if so, he 
saw no great reason for us to dread her 
ower. If with our great resources, our 
oyalty firm, our honour untouched, our 
glorious navy,our army and people in amass 
attached to our Constitution, we should 
yet be doomed to fall and be destroyed ; 
he must say, there was something in it 
beyond human foresight, and therefore 
we must not be ashamed of our destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Cartwright said, it was because he 
felt anxious for the preservation of peace 
that he should give his vote in favour of the 
estimate proposed ; but he could not help 
thinking it extraordinary that his majes- 
ty’s ministers should withhold all inform- 
ation as to the actual situation of this 
country with respect to France, and the 
stipulations of the treaty of peace. 

Mr. Whitbread lamented that ministers 
had about them so much indecision; for ~ 
at one time the minister told the House, 
that from the situation of affairs, he was 
convinced that 30,000 seamen would be 
sufficient; then, without any alteration in 
those affairs, 50,000 were proposed ; and 
having given it as his opinion, that it 
would only be necessary to vote this force 


political principles | for a few months, then, without the least 


allegation of increased danger, the same 
minister, in a few hours afterwards, 
thought it proper to propose this force 
for the year. He condemned the lan- 
guage that had been so often repeated, of 
a determination to defend our honour, and 
not to bear insult: he thought that might 
be very well inferred, from what this 
country had formerly done; and that 
consequently such language was unneces- 
sary, and not in the tone of true spirit. 
He did not seriously believe, that France 
meditated an attack upon this country, 
and thought the French government 
might as well pretend to be alarmed with 
the fears of an attack from this. Nations, 
as well as individuals, often retained ridi- 
culous apprehensions of danger; we had 
once entertained strong apprehensions from 
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Dunkirk being fortified, and now we cared ; ing neighbours. Into what situation things 


very little about its harbour. We were 
very much afraid of Jamaica too, when 
the French fleet sailed for St. Domingo; 
but those sort of fears cannot last a very 
Jong time: he did not sce how the vote 
now proposed, could at all tend to dimi- 
nish the powe of France. I)e concluded 
by declaring, that it was with pleasure 
that he had seen the government of the 
country taken out of those hands, who 
had so misused it: and he dreaded tie 
consequences of such men returning to 
power. 

Mr. Ryder said, that if the proposed 
increase in our cstablishments did not 
take place, tlis country might bid a long 
adieu to all its greatness. but some gen- 
tlewen seemed inclined to think that na- 
vies were useless, armies something worse. 
and even all continental alliances abso- 
lutely detrimental. When we beheld the 
subjugation of the Swiss, and the progres- 
sive azgrandizement of France, were we 
to sit still, and suffer her to devour the 
rest of Europe, contented at her forbear- 
ance in making us the last whom she was 
tosnap at? According to the observa- 
tions of an hon. gentleman, we should 1e- 
main quiet, in hopes that the first consul 
would in time remit his anger against ‘us, 
and be satisfied with the punishment we 
had already'suffered ; but the same hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox) in this afforded us but 
little consolation, for, in his opinion we 
deserved that punisiment, and the war 
ought to have terminated gloriously to 
France, and ingloriously for this country. 
The pacific sentiments of some gentlemen 
argued no sinall degree of inconsistency. 
At the time when » commercial treaty was 
negotiating between the twocountrics, the 
same gentleman opposed it, not so much 
on account of the terms, as the fear that 
the be refit we might derive from it might, 
on any future occasion, render us unwil- 
ing to to go to war, even though we 
should have provocation: yet they as- 
sumed a different tone now, when the 
question was respecting a war for our own 
immediate defence, and at a time when we 
were every where surrounded by France 
or its auxiliaries. The demand was for a 
military establishment, ready for any 
emergency that miyht arise, and not per- 
Bape so much called for by any subsisiing 
differences, but such as would place us in 
a situation to assist others, and perhaps, 
in some not very far distant day, oppose a 
barrier to the encroachments of our aspir- 


might yet subside, must be left to time 
and circumstances to develope, and no 
reliance could be placed upon pledges or 
previous dispositions exhibited by that 
House. In the reign of Queen Anne, 
parliament had passed a resolution, that 
no peace should be made with France 
while she retuined an inch of the Spanich 
territory; yet thai object was wholly 
abandoned at the peace of Uirecht. So 
also, 19 1741, the parliament voted, that 
no peace should be made until the Spani- 
ards renounced the right of search on the. 
coast of America ; dt the ireaty of Aix 
la-Chapelle was maué without ever men- 
tioning the subject. It was true, thot 
heretofore we had alwavs peace establish- 
ments comparatively smal}; butat no ior. 
mer period were we ever totally destiiute 
of all continental alliances and connexions. 
The House was not, however, new called 
upon for a plcdge of any kind; but as our 
resources were but li:tle impaired, he con- 
ceived it to be the duty of every man to 
bear his share in the expenses of an in- 
creased establishment, lest the burthen 
should afte: wards fall with accumufated 
weight upon us. 

Mr. Sheridan rose and said :—Sir, being 
in the situation alluded to by the right 
hon. gentleman who has just sat down, of 
not being able to agree precisely with any 
of those who have preceded me, yet of 
being, at the same time, unwilling to give 
a silent vote on the present occasion, [ 
rise with some sentiments of reluctance. 
There is one thing. however, in which we 
all coincide ; it is, that the crisis in which 
we are are placed, is so big witi tremend- 
ous importance, so pregnant with mighty 
difficulties, so full of apprehensions and 
dangers, that the House and the country 
have a right to know what are the inten- 
tions and the views of those by whose 
exertions we may expect to be extricated 
from the complication of embarrassments, 
and snatched from the very brink of de- 
struction. Sir, one of the circumstances 
I most regret in this debate is, the re- 
ferences that have been made to the cha- 
racters and abilities of persons supposed 
to be fit to fill particular o'liccs. L feel 
this as a subject of regret, anc ‘eeling so, 
Iam sorry that my hon. friend near me 
made soy allusion even to one man, whom 
of all men upon earth, { most love and 
respect, because I do view the crisis to 
be one of such moment and peril, and 


‘because, if ever there was a time in which 
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we should prove tothe people of England , simple narrative may be construed into 
that we are above all party feelings, that | invective. With regard to the general 
we are above all party distinctions, that | question of a disposition to peace or war. 
we are superior to any petty scramble | I, for one, declare, that I am as strong]: 
for places and power, that time is the | andassincerelyfor thepreservation of peac:: 
ent.— Sir, in speaking upon these | 68 any man, and that I do not consider 
topics, I do find a disposition in some | war as any remedy for the evils complain- 
ntlemen to rebuke any man who sha!l | ed of. If a war spirit be springing up in 
eliver any opinion with respect to the | this country, if a chivalrous disposition br 
first consu of France. One hon. gentle- | observable, if a sentiment of indignation 
man, who rebuked an hon. general that | be rising upon the subject of the treat- 
spoke before him, declared that he would | ment of Switzerland, I, for one, shall con- 
not give his opinion with respect to the | tend that the treatment of Switzerland is 
conduct of France to Switzerland; and | no cause of war. I would therefor: 
what does his rebuke amount to? He | say, preserve peace if possible: peace if 
confesses that upon that subjcct there can | possible, because the effects of war, al- 
be but one opinion. Why then, Sir, he . ways calamitous, may be calamitous in- 
either adopts the opinion of the hon. | decd, buckling, as we should be forced 
general or not. If he does adopt it, he | to do, all our sinews and strength to 
gives as strong an opinion against the | that power in a contest with her upon 
conduct of France as can possibly be such grounds. I repeat, therefore, peace 
given. If he does not adopt it, why then | if possible; but I add, resistance, prompt, 
all we can say is, that there are two opi- | resolute, determined resistance to the 
nions. But what, he asks, has Switzer- | first aggression, be the consequences 
land to do with the question? It has this | what they may. Influenced by these 
to do with it. The hon. general intro- | sentiments, I shall vote cordially and 
duced the subject in this way; he contends ; cheerfully for this large peace establish- 
that a power which is capable of such | ment; and it is because I shall vote for 
unprovoked ssion, and such perfidy, | it, that I think myseif bound to state my 
is the power that ought to be watched. | reasons. Sir, some gentlemen scem to 
But the hon. gentleman goes on to assert, | consider what they advance as so many 
that we have nothing to do with the case | axioms too clear to need explanation or to 
of Switzerland, nothing to do with France, | require defence. But when I vote so 
nothing but with her power: — nothing | large an establishment, I think mysclt 
but her power!—as if that were little. { not at liberty to bind such a burthen 
He asks too where is the great difference | upon my constituents, without stating 
between France under the Bourbons and | the grounds upon which I act, and the 
under her present ruler?) Why, Sir, the gual by which I am prompted. Sir, 
hon. general inferred, from the conduct ' I have listened with all the attention I ain 
of France, that with her growing power | master of to the different arguments that 
she had a growing disposition to mischief. | have be2n advanced in the present de- 
But is that power, demands the hon. gen- | bate. One hon. gentleman who spoke 
tleman, greater now than it was last June? | second, appears to be a decided enemy to 
Perhaps it is not, Sir. But her mis- | a grcat estublishment, and the reasons he 
chievous disposition is greater; andif I | gave for his opposition, I confess, per- 
am asked to bring a proof of the truth | fectly astonished me. Luckily he has no 
of my assertion, ‘e must bring the case of | rapid flippancy in his manner; his senti- 
Switzerland. Sir, if I see a purposed | ments are delivered too soberly and se- 
contempt of the independence of a nation; | dately to be mistaken. I am sure I mean 
if I see a perfidious disregard of the faith | nothing disrespectful to that gentleman, 
of treaties; if I see a power withdraw her | who amply repays the attention that is 
assistance, only to return and entrap a{| paid to him. But he says, if ministers 
country of freemen with greater certainty, | had only said to him that danger existed, 
why then I say there has been a change, | he would, for one, have voted forthe force 
and a great change too, and that such a Ti saadie Does he doubt the danger ? 
power we have a right to watch. But, | He complains that his majesty’s ministers 
‘ says the hon. gentlemen, we have noright | do not state it precisely. But does he 
to make use of invectives against the first | pretend that he does not see and feel it? 
consul of France. I will abstain if I can; | Can any one look at the map of Europe 
I say if I can, because I feel that even a | and be blind to it? Can any gne have a 
(VOL. XXXVI.] "  ¢@ [8 Y] | 
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heart to resist apprehended injury, and say 
that we ought not to be prepared; but be 
asks, why raise only 110,000 men? You 
can never equal the military power of 
France, and as you cannot, why stop at 
110,000? Why not raise 120, 130, 
140.000? If this argument be worth any 
thing, it apolies equally to our raising 
only 1,000. Why, if we can never be 
equal tu France, raise a man? Another 
gentleman, who spoke last, has alluded to 
alliances, and I agree perfectly with him 
in what he advanced against making any 
pledges. He has alluded to the fate of the 

ledges made in the war of the succession, 
in the war of 1741; but if he meant to be 
impartial, he need not have gone back 
so far: he need not have travelled be- 
yond the last war; he might have men- 
tioned the pledges then given; he might 
have recollected the pledge of never giv- 
ing up the Netherlands; he might have 
recalled to our minds the pledge of ob- 
taining indemnity for the past, and secu- 
rity for the future; be might have dwelt 
upon the pledge of exhausting the last 
drop of our blood in the contest for reli- 
gion, order, and civilized society, the toto 
_certatum corpore regni; he might have 
‘reminded us of all these pledges made, 
and of all of them having been abandoned. 
He confesses his warmth of friendship for 
the late minister, and he certainly never 
showed it more than in stopping so short 
with his historical narrative of pledges. 
The next excellent reasoning of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke second against the 
proposed vote is, that the first year of 
war there will be an immense army drawn 
upon the opposite coast, and therefore, 
now it is not necessary to be prepared. 
When the army is upon your shores, when 
the trumpet of the enemy sounds at your 
gates, then it is time to be prepared. Ap- 
pearance of security, he contends, gives 
often, the effect of security. 1f we have 
Jarge armies, France will think we raise 
them through fear; if we do not have 
them, she will think that we feel ourselves 
perfectly secure. I have heard instances, 
Sir, where mounting wooden guns upon a 
fort has produced the same security as if 
there bad been real ones. But unluckily 
in this instance for us, by our constitu- 
tional form of proceeding, our whole force 
must be known: we cannot pass upon an 
enemy wooden guns, and an army at 
Brentford. If we vote no force, an enemy 
will know we have none. But have no 


ara, throw away your guns, is the advice 
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of the hon. gentleman. Sir, when every 
house in my neighbourhood has been 
attacked and robbed by a gang of ruffians, 
how my having no arma is tosave me from 
a visit from them, I must leave the hon. 
gentleman to explain. His next argument 
is, that it is unreasonable in us to believe 
that Buonaparté wishes to be at war with 
us ; for he thinks the French have nothing 
to gain by invasion. a ieeag gain? 
What else have they to lose but that of 
which it has been said they have so much 
to spare, and what have they not to gain ? 
Sir, I cannot but think this as unbecoming 
asentiment as ever was uttered. But it 
is unreasonable to think that the French 
wish to meddle with us. Why, I protest 
I cannot explain. If, as has been said, 
they have felt our arms, they who have 
been every where else successful, cannot 
but view the only power whose arms they 
have felt with feelings of warm resentment 
and with sentiments of mortified pride. 
But look at the map of Europe; there, 
where a great man (who, hewever, was 
always wrong on this subject) said he 
looked for France, and found nothing but 
achasm. Look at that map now, and 
see nothing but France. It is in our power 
to measure her territory, to reckon her 
population, but it is scarcely within the 
grasp of any man’s mind to measure the 
ambition of Buonaparté. Why, when all 
Europe bows down before him—why when 
he has subdued the whole continent, he 
should feel such great respect for us, I 
am ata loss te discover. If then it be 
true, as I have stated, that his ambition is 
of that immeasureable nature, there are 
abundant and obvious reasons why it must 
be progressive—reasons much stronger 
than any that could have been used under 
the power of the Bourbons. They were 
ambitious, but it was not so necessary for 
them to feed their subjects with the spoils 
and plunder of war; they had the attach- 
ment of a Jong established family applied 
to them; they had the effect and advan- 
tage of hereditary succession. But I see 
in the very situation and composition of 
the power of Buonaparté a physical ne- 
cessity for him to go on in this barter 
with his subjects, and to promise to make 
them the masters of the world if they will 
consent to be his slaves. I see then, [ 
repeat, this ee reason for his pursuing | 
this system of policy. If that be the case, 
must not his most anxious looks be direct- 
ed to Great Britain ?-—Every thing else is 
petty and contemptible-compared with it, 
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Russia, if not in his power, is at least in 
his influence—Prussia is at his beck— 
Italy is his vassal—Holland is in his grasp 
-—Spain at his nod—Turkey in his toils— 
Portugal at his foot ;—when I see this, can 
I hesitate in stating my feelings, still less 
can I hesitate in giving a vote that shall 
put us upon our guard against the machi- 
nations and workings of such an ambition. 
But it has been said, that it is possible he 
may mean nothing more than rivalry of 
commerce. Happy, Sir, shall [be, if such 
an idea enter into his head at all, much 
more if it form pert of his plans. But I 
confess I cannot see that itdoes. I mark 
him taking positions calculated to destroy 
our commerce, but I do not find him 
doing any thing for the mutual benefit of 
the trade of the two countries. I see him 
anxious to take possession of Louisiana, 
and to use the ports of St. Domingo to 
carry out West India and Jamaica trade. 
I can conceive a possible case, in which 
such positions might be taken as to force 
us to surrender our commerce without a 
stroke. An ignerant observer may see 
two armies, and may say there is no war, 
because there|is no battle ; yet one of them 
may make such movements as to compel 
te other to surrender without striking a 
ow. 

Of the commercial talents of Buona- 
parte, I can be supposed to know but lit- 
tle; but bred in camps, it cannot be ima- 
gined that his commercial knowledge can 
be very great : and, indeed, if I am rightly 
informed, he is proceeding in the old plan 
of heavy duties and prohibitions. But he 
would go a shorter way to work with us. 
The old country has credit and capital, 
and commercial enterprise: and he may 
think if he can subjugate us, that he can 
carry them off to Francs like so many 
busts and marbles. But he would find 
himself mistaken; that credit would wi- 
ther under the gripe of power; that capi- 
tal would sink into the earth, if trodden 
sear the foot of a despot. That com- 
mercial enterprise would, I believe, lose 
all its vigour in the presence of an arbi- 
trary government. o, Sir, instead of 
patting his nation apprentice to commerce 

has other ideas in his head. My 
humble apprehension is, that, though in 
the tablet and volume of his mind there 
may be some marginal note about ca- 
shiering the king of Etruria; yet, that the 
whole text is occupied with the destruc- 
tion of this country. This is the first 
wision that breaks upon him through the 
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gleam of the morning ; thisis his last prayer 
at night, to whatever Deity he addresses 
it, whether to Jupiter, or to Mahomet; to 
the goddess of battles, or to the goddess of 
Reason. But, Sir, the only consolation is, 
that he is a great philosopher and philan- 
thropist. 1 believe this hyper-philan- 
thropy has done more harm than ever it 
did good. He has discovered that we all 
belong to the Western family. Sir, I 
confess I feel a sentiment of deep indigna- 
tion, when I hear (I take it from report) 
that this scrap of nonsense was uttered to 
one of the most enlightened of the human 
race. To this family party 1 do not wish 
to belong. He may invite persons, if he 
please, to dinner, and, Jike lord Peter, say 
that this tough crust is excellent mutton. 
He may toss a sceptre to the’ king of 
Etruria to play with, and keep a rod to 
scourge him in the corner; he may have 
thought at first his Cisalpine Republic a 
fine growing child, and may have found it 
aricketty bantling; but I feel contempt 
for all this mockery. Let us, Sir, abstain 
from invective, only let us speak the truth. 
Why, Sir, what I have said is nothing but 
the truth. Let us be visiting acquaintance 
but Ide implore him not to consider us 
as one of the family. Perhaps, Sir, it is 
unnecessary for me to state any more 
reasons for voting for this large peace es- 
tablishment. All I desire is, not to have it 
understood that in stating my fears, Ispeak 
from a well informed judgment. On that 
account itis, that I say do not go to war, 
on that account it is, that I state my ape 
prehensions as rational grounds for great 
vigilance, and for strong preparation. 
Sir, there are two other points pressed by 
several gentlemen, to which Ibeg leave to 
refer.—1 mean the fitness of the persons 
in power, and the spirit of the people. 
The power of the country consists in its 
army, its navy, and its finance, in the 
talent and integrity of its ministers, and, 
above all, in the spirit of the people. 
Upon this second branch of the question, 
though I have said some things which 
may be considered as grateful te that 
party which may be denominated the war 
party, yet I fear I shall be compelled to 
state by-and-by some circumstances that 
may not be quite so agreeable to them. 
It is a matter of no importance to the 
House perhaps to know why I was absent 
on the two first days of the session. Tam 
anxious ‘to hear the part which men 
would take, and I do confess I never felt 
so much disgust at any circumstance, # 
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to find on the first day of the session, 
instead of an unanimous vote for vigi- 
lance and preparation, acall from some to 
give us back our places. The noble lord’s 
friends may be divided into two classes ; 
those who call for a change of ministers, 
and for war. And here i must say, Sir, 
tur one, that I thank them for their frank- 
ness in stating what they have done, be- 
cause their frankness is an antidote to the 
fury of their counsels. The noble lord 
says, we (lo not want to go to war: we 
only wish to have other persons in power; 
the noble lord deals with the ingenuous- 
ness of youth, as I say; with the inex- 
ager of youth, paeqien | to others. 

ut what should we get by this change ? 
Would those persons he recommends have 
acted differently fromthe present ministers? 
Would they have gone to war for any of the 
events that have occurred since the peace ? 
Would they have gone to war for the an- 
nexing of Piedmont to France? for the 
Cisalpine republic ? for the invasion of 
Switzerland 2? No, for none of these. 
‘They would have done as ministers have 
done, but more vigorously ; they would 
have shown more painting patience : 
they would have made wry faces; they 
would not have stood with their hands 
before them; no, but with their arms 
a-kinbo. What would they have got by 
this? Would they have obtained any 
thing more by all this grudging and win- 
cing 2 Would sucha mode of conduct 
have become the character and dignity of 
‘the country ? Sir, it is not to be inferred, 
because the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite me did none of these things, that 
he felt no indignation. I learn from his 
majesty’s speech, evcry word of which 
-T approve, that his ministers are deter- 
mined not to be shut out of the continent. 
I say, Sir, I approve of the speech, be- 
cause it satisfied me that a sense of wrong, 
and a resentment of injury, may live under 
moderate Isnguayc. But these ministers, 
it seems, are the incapable gentlemen. 
Will gentlemen show us any act of base 
submission on their part? If they can; 
if they prove that they did any act with 
respect to Switzerland, and meanly re- 
tracted it afterwards, I will be the first to 
Inveigh against them. But these gentle- 
men show us no such acts; they seem as 
if they considered the ministers, now the 

rudgery of signing the peace is done, as 
.Uuncts offictts, and as if they ought to go 
out; as if one was a mere goose-quill, and 
the other a atick of sealing wax, which 
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are done with, and ought to be thrown 
under the table. We know that Touch- 
stone says, as a good co of quarrel, 
‘‘ That he don’t like the cut of a certain 
courtier'’s beard.” Perhaps this capricious 
dislike cannot be better exemplified than 
by the sentiment expressed in the well 
known epigram of Martial :— 

“‘ Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare, 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te !” 


The English parody may be more ap- 
plicable to these gentlemen : 
s¢ 1 do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this, I’m sure, I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 


It is fair, Sir, to say, that this Eng- 
lis parody, so unfavourable to the doctor, 
proceeds from the mouth of a fair lady, 
who has privileges to like and dislike, 
which would ill become a member of this 
House. Sir, [ contend that no solid rea- 
son has been offered to he urged against 
these ministers. How, I would ask, has 
the right hon. gentleman forfeited the 
confidence of the people? And why 
are we told that there is but one man alone 
that can save the country. But it seems, 
and I must frankly confess that I was 
utterly astonished when I heard such an 
assertion made use of, that his majesty's 
ministers assumed the reins of government 
at a most inviting period. Sir, I defy ed 
man to show me a period of greater dith- 
culty. The right hon. gentleman who, 
in the chair of this House, had so amply 
deserved and secured the respect of every 
member in it, could not but have quitted 
it with feclings of regret.—But the expe- 
ditions to the Baltic and to Egypt were 
prepared : true; yet was success certain ? 
Was it not the act of chance, and the 
great skill shown by the noble admiral 
(Nelson) that brought the expedition to 
the Baltic to a favourableissue? Did the 
late ministers conceal their fears with res- 
pect to the expedition to Egypt? That 
it was most glorious in its event, and that 
the country ought to bind the brows of 
the meanest soldier engaged in it with 
laurels, I am ready to allow. But it can- 
not be denied, that, after the expedition 
had been off the coast in Italy, and was 
in Marmorice Bay, orders were sent to 
stop the expedition altogether. With 
respect to the negociations for peace, their 
predecessors knew that the present minis- 
ters would have to deal with men who, it 
might be supposed, would be glad of an 
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occasion to retort the ‘insolence of lord 
Grenville’s letter. 1fthe enemy had paro- 
died that letter as their only answer to us, 
if they had said we will wait for experi- 
ence and the evidence of facts, with re- 
spect to the new ministry: if they had 
said, restore that old Whig constitution 
which the former ministers have so im- 
paired, we might have thought such con- 
duct trifling, and beneath them ; but we 
could not have questioned its fairness. 
Sir, though his majesty’s ministers must 
have been prepared to expect humiliation ; 
yet they made peace, I will venture to 
gay, on terms comparatively more advan- 
ous tothe country than those that 
were offeredat Lisle. Of these ministers, 
Sir, I know also that they have not 
renewed any of their predecessors’ 
oppressive acts. But this, some gentle- 
men will contend, is a proof their 
weakness and unfitness. Never too, Sir, 
did the Treasury interfere so little in the 
general election, This again may be 
advanced by some as an instance of their 
incapacity. Nay, the North was left 
almost to a iseuiber of the late adminis- 
tration. When, therefore, gentlemen talk 
in future of Mr. Pitt’s being the fittest 
person to save the country, they ought to 
add also the name of Mr. Dundas. But 
what did these gentlemen expect from 
the present chancellor of the exchequer? 
We treated him, when in the chair of this 
House, with the respect he merited. He 
has, I believe, Sir, over our present worthy 
Speaker, the advantage in attitude; but 
did they expect that when he was minis- 
ter he was to stand up and call Europe to 
order? Was he to send Mr. Colman, 
the serjeant at arms, to the Baltic, and 
order the Northern powers to the bar of 
the House? Was he to see the powers of 
Germany scrambling like members over 
the benches, and say, gentlemen must 
take their places? Was he expected to 
cast his eye to.the Tuscan gallery, and 
exclaim, that: strangers must withdraw ? 
Was he to stand across the Rhine, and 
efy, the Germans to the right, and the 
French to the left? If he could have 
done all these things, I, for one, should al- 
ways vote, that the Speaker of the House 
should be appointed the minister of the 
country. But the right hon. gentleman 
has done all that a reasonable man could 
expect him to do. 
Sir, I confess, I wish to know what 
Mr. Pitt himself thinks. I should be 
giad to hear what his sentiments are of 
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the call made for him, and loudly made 
too, in another place by a_ vigorous 
statesman. I well remember, Sir, and so 
do we all, the character he gave of the 
resent administration. The justice of 
is character of the first lord of the ad- 
miralty no man can question. Of the ac- 
curacy of his judgment with respect to 
the present chancellor of the exchequer, 
it does not become us to entertain a 
doubt. The noble secretary of state was 
better qualified for the situation than any 
man in the country, with an exception 
made, I believe, in favour of my hon. 
friend near me (Mr. Fox). Does Mr. 
Pitt mean to retract that character? I 
cannot suppose he does. I must believe 
that he left, in his judgment, the best ad- 
ministration that could be left. I have 
heard some gentlemen attach to the pre- 
sent ministry the appellation of a mawkish 
mixture; but if I were to compare them 
to any thing, I should say, that Mr. Pitt, 
and the ex-secretary of war, acted as men 
fond of wine (which I certainly do not 
mean to impute to them as a fault),: and 
drinking a bottle of tokay. Though you 
take what appears to be the best, 

and leave only what seems to be the lees, 
yet if you only pour a bottle of good 
white wine upon them, you have as good 
a bottle of tokay as ever. Sir, I think 
the mixture as good and as wholesome to 
the constitution as it could have been. I 
am sure I hear with joy that it is not on 
account of ill health that the right hon. 
gentleman to whom I have alluded is 
absent. I repeat, Sir, when I see so 
many persons anxious about that gen- 
tleman, I am giad to hear that his health 
is re-established. But how, I would ask, 
can we, with any consistency, turn out 
the man who made the peace, to bring in 
the person who avowed his approbation 
of it? Sir, it is since that peace was made 
that gentlemen have voted a statue to Mr. 
Pitt ; but whenever they erect that statue, 
let them cover it with laurels so as not to 
show its nose; yet still a piece of the 
olive must go with it, for he approved and 
supported the peace. Sir, I cannot per- 
suade myself to think he is playing a 
double game, or that he has retracted the 
opinion he delivered in this House; but 
every thing should stand plain, every 
thing should be explicit. I have heard of 
one person playing two different games at 
chess, for two different persons at the 
same time; but I never heard of a person 


playing one of his hands against the other. 
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I suspect, therefore, there has been some 
mistake in the telegraphic communica- 
tion; that the political Philidor’s game 
has been misunderstood; that his friends 
have displaced a knight and a castle, when 
they should only have taken two pawns ; 
that they have made an attempt to check- 
mate the king, when they had no instruc- 
tions for doing it. Sir, I cannot forget 
the period when the august personage of 
the sovereign was held up as the only man 
who was against extending privileges to 
the Catholics in Ireland; and I cannot, 
therefore, brook the idea of calling that 
right hon, gentleman back to power, and 
forcing him upon the crown. I expected 
when I came into this House to hear much 
said against Buonaparté, but I had 
not the slightest expectation of hearing 
any thing against the prerogative of the 
crown. Mr. Pitt the only man to save 
the country! No single man can save 
the country. If a nation depends only 
upon one man, it cannot, and, I will add, it 
does not deserve to be saved ; it canonly be 
doneby the parliament andthe people. Sir, 
I say therefore I cannot believe that there 
is a back and a fore door to this Egerian 
grotto. We have all heard, I dare say, of 
a classical exhibition in this town, The 
Invisible Girl, Here, however, I hope 
we shall have no whisperings backwards 
and forwards, no speaking through tubes, 
no invisible agency. I hope too, that we 
shall have it declared, as it ought to be, 
that these opinions, which have been ru- 
moared about, are unfounded. I shall now 
address a few words to those gentlemen 
who would hurry us into war; and here, 
Sir, I must say, that of all persons living, 
the ex-secretary of war is the last man 
who can consistently call out for war. 
He despised the warning voice of my hon. 
friend, he turned a deaf ear to his pre- 
dictions that we should only consolidate 
and strengthen the power of France. His 
answers always were as if he should de- 
spise the power of France, could he but 
see Jacobinism destroyed. Is it not de- 
stroyed ? 


“ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear; 
Thearm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcanian tiger— 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble—” 


The right hon. gentleman’s wishes are 
gratified ; Jacobinism is killed and gone, 
and by whom? By him who, can no 
longer be called the child and champion 
of Jacobinism— by Buonaparté, 
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member to have heard Jacobinism com-. 
pared to Antseus, who gained strength at 
every throw: but Buonaparté proceeded 
like Hercules; he gave it a true fraternal 
hug, and strangled it. Did the French 
annex Piedmont, did they enter Switzer. 
land with the Rights of Man? Did they 
talk of those rights when Buonaparté told 
the people of Italy they were a set of 
dolts and drivellers, and were unfit to 
govern themselves? But now the right 
hon, gentleman seems in a greater fright 
than ever. He seems as if he had rather 
have the old ghost back again. Most 
whimsically he wants to unite all parties 
against France— 


Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and grey, 


all are welcome tohim. The moderate 
Jacobins he takes to his bosom: they 
were only misled by their feelings. The 
violent Jacobins he appeals to as men 
of proud spirits. He wishes to sing Ca 
Ira to them, and to head them all, Oh! 
had I, he sighs, but plenty of Jacobins 
here! But on what principle would they 
carry on the war? ir they were able to 
curtail the power of Buonaparté, would © 
not their views increase, and would they 
ever stop without making an example of 
the regicide republic? If they will speak 
out fairly, will they not confess this? Will 
the country, then, for such a .purpose 
consent to turn out the present ministers ? 
Sir, upon the spirit of the country I 
wish to say a few words. I have heard 
from one noble lord, with regret, what I 
hope was but a slip, that the spirit of the 
country is worn out. I think that noble 
lord must retract that idea. Sir, I cer- 
tainly looked to the rejoicings at the 
peace as an unmanly and irrational exul- 
tation. Do I rebuke the people for re- 
joicing at the blessings of peace? No 
Sit, but for rejoicing without asking about 
the terms. Did they rejoice that we had 
gained Trinidad and Ceylon? Would two 
farthing candles have been burnt less had 
we not obtained them? No, Sir, if they 
had believed that they had been fighting 
for civilized order, morality, and religion ; 
and if, believing this, they exulted in such 
@ peace, then it proves, that their spirit 
was worn out. But I allude to this, in 
order that the enemy may nat be led into 
a mistake upon the subject. Sir, one of 
the disadvantages attending the present 
administration is, that they will not turn, 
when they are attacked by the last admi- 
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nistration. They are hampered by the 
votes they gave for the war. But from 
the period of the allegations that it was a 
war for the Scheldt, I assert that it con- 
tinued to be a war upon false pretences. 
The people were told that it was a war for 
religion and good order, and they found 
that peace was ready tobe made at Lisle, 
without any reference to those causes. 
The right hon. gentleman says, what 
baseness, what meanness, while religion 
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effect. From any opinion he may express, 
I never differ but with the greatest re- 
luctance. For him ty affection, my 
esteem, and my attachment are une 
bounded, and they will end only with m 
fe. But I think an important lesson js 
to be learnt from the arrogance of Buv- 
naparté. He says he is an instrament in 
the hands of Providence, an envoy of 
God: he says he is an instrument in the 
' hands of Providence to restore Switzer. 


was in their mouths, to consent to steal a ' land to happiness, and to elevate Italy to 
sugar island. It is true, Sir, though it! splendor and importance. Sir, I think he 
comes a little extraordinarily from that | is an instrument in the hands of Proyj- 
man who was one of the cabinet ministers dence to make the English love their 
at the time of the negociation at Lisle. | constitution the better; to cling to it 
It should appear as if there had indeed: with more fondness; to hang round it 
been great discord in the cabinet: there | with truer tenderness. Every man feels 
never was greater, says the hon. gentle- when he returns from France that he is 
man. They acted not merely like men | coming from a dungeon to enjoy the light 
in a boat, rowing different ways, but like ' and life of British independence. Sir, 
men inthe boat of a balloon. Up the whatever abuses exist, we shall still look 
ex-secretary of war was ascending to the | with pride and pleasure upon the substan- 
clouds, whilst- Mr. Dundas was opening , tial blessings we still enjoy. I believe 
the valve and letting out the gas to de- , too, Sir, that he is an instrument in the 
scend; while one was throwing out bal- | hands of Providence, to make us more 
last to mount to the most chivalrous ‘liberal in our political differences, and to 
heights, the other was attempting to let | render us determined with one hand and 
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drop an anchor upon a West India 
island. Each of these ministers was suf- 
fered to have his favourite plan, The 
ex-secretary at war was allowed to nibble 
at the coast of France, the war secretary 
of state to make a descent upon a sugar 
island; and thus they went on till the 
Jetter from lord Grenville, that letter 
never to be forgotten, and I will add, 
never to be forgiven, made its appearance, 
and the People took a deep and settled 
disgust. Why did this not appear? And 
this, Sir, ought to be a lesson to us. 
mouths of the people were shut and 
gagged, and the government were acting 
without knowing any thing of their cir- 
cumstances. Sir, in such circumstances, 
the integrity of their minds was disgusted, 
and they were glad to get rid of the war at 
anyrate. Upon this subject I have dwelt 
the more particularly, because I wish 
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heart to oppose any aggressions that 
may be made upon us. If that aggression 
be made, my hon. friend will, 1 am sure, 
agree with me, that we ought to meet it 
with @ spirit worthy of these islands ; 
that we ought to meet it with a conviction 
of the truth of this assertion, that the 
country which has achieved such great- 
ness, has no retreat in littleness; that if 
we could be content to abandon every 
| thing, we should find no safety in poverty, 
‘No security in abject submission: finally, 
Sir, that we ought to meet it with a fixed 
determination to perish in the same grave 
‘with the honour and independence of the 
, country. 
Mr. Canning rose and said:—TI feel, 
' Sir, all the disadvantage under which I 
‘rise, to claim, for a short time, the at- 
_tention of the committee, while they are 
yet warm with those impressions of admi- 


Buonaparté not to mistake the cause of: ration and delight which must have been 


the joy of the people. He should know, 
that if be commits any act of aggression 
against them, they are ready to enter 
singly into the contest, rather than suffer 
any attack upon their honour and their 
independence. I shall proceed no fur- 
ther. I perfectly agree with my hon. 
friend, that war ought to be avoided, 
though he does not agree with me on the 
goeans best calculated to produce that 


' excited in the minds of all who hear me, 
‘by the speech just delivered by my hon. 
‘friend. And were it not that that speech 
| contained some allusions pointed per- 
sonally to me, upon which I am parti- 
cularly anxious to have as early an op- 
portunity as possible of offering a few 
observations, I should certainly have 
better consulted my own interest, than ta 
expose myself to a comparison by which 
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I must be so great a sufferer. This con- 
solation, however, I have for the danger 
and difficulty of the situation in which I 
stand up to address you (and to me, with 
thefeelings of personal kindness and regard 
which subsists between my hon. friend 
and myself, it is no small consolation), 
that if I am the first to encounter the 
hazard of so perilous a contrast, I am 
also the first whe have the opportunity of 
expressing in words, those sentiments 
which I am persuaded I feel only in com- 
mon with every man in the House, senti- 
ments, not of satisfaction only, but of 
thankfulness for the part which my hon. 
- friend has this day taken ; a part which he 
has taken this day not for the first time ; 
for it is surely in the recollection of the 
House, it is most certainly in the recol- 
lection of the country, at how many other 
periods of public embarrassment and 
anxiety in the course of the last eventful 
and tremendous years, my hon. friend, 
throwing aside all petty distinctions of 
party feeling, has come forward, often 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
often discouraged, always alone, as the 
champion of his country’s rights and in- 
terests, and has rallied the hearts and 
spirits of the nation. At this time, indeed, 
such an exertion was peculiarly necessary. 
Never was a moment at which it was 8o 
desirable to recall the attention, and revive 
the courage of the House, and to present 
to them a true picture of their situation ; 
of the dangers which impend over us, and 
of the exertions by which we must be 
prepared to meet them. I trust we shall 
now hear no more of those miserable sys- 
tems, the object of which is, not to rouse 
us to ward off our ruin, but to reconcile us 
to submit to it. I trust we shall hear no 
more of those weak, fallacious, and de- 
grading hopes which have been held out, 
not to inspirit, but to relax the exertions 
of the country; hopes founded on the 
calculation of what the chapter of accidents 
(as it is called) may produce, to favour 
our escape from a destruction, which we 
are taught that it is in vain to endeavour 
to resist; hopes founded sometimes on 
the possibility of Buonaparté’s death, 
before his plans for our subjugation are 
brought to maturity; sometimes on the 
probability of changes in France; on the 
very magnitude of the French empire, 
which, it seems, -affords a sure presage of 
its downfall (yes, of its downfall, perhaps 
some century hence, when we may long 
have made a subordinate part of it!) ; 
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lastly, hopes of what unknown and un- 
thought-of things time or chance may 
effect for us, and for the world! O! con- 
temptible substitutes for rational precau- 
tion and manly readiness! Time and 
chance can do nothing for those who will 
do sone for themselves! Providence 
itself (if it were not impious to assign 
limits to Omnipotence) can scarcely save 
a people who are not pre to make a 
struggle for their own safety. And then, 
sir, the systems that have been recom- 
aia - us! pcan se fron 

i authority, the authority o at 
abilities, and ef ular and : ible 
names! ‘ We have nothing to dread 
from France’ but a rivalry in commerce,” 
says the hon. gentleman opposite to me 
(Mr. Fox). k r sir, on the 
state of the world, and can such an argue 
ment, even frem such a man, need farther 
refutation? ‘ We may be safe and happy, 
if we will but keep to ourselves,” says an 
hon. friend of mine (Mr. Wilberforce), 
of whom I am sure I mean to speak with 
every profession of that respect and esteem 
which his character claims; “ if we will 
abjure the continent; if shut up in our 
own island, safe within the surrounding 
impassable barrier of the sea, we confine 
our atteation to objects immediately con- 
cerning our own comfort and happiness, 
and cultivate the acts of peace, unmo- 
lesting and unmolested.” ‘True, if unmo- 
lested; but these pictures of flowing feli- 
city, these exhortations to inoffensive 

ulet, do they suit the times to which 
they are applied? or will not my hon. 
friend condescend to consider their prac- 
tical possibility, before he shuts us out 
from any other chance of safety, but what 
is to be found in our own etre to 
re ? H times, indeed, if they 
see ahuall pea when we can realize 
these dreams of independent and uncon- 
nected security, when we can do without 
any intercourse with the corrupt nations of 
the continent, wretches whose territories 
are separated from each other by no other 
barriers than mountains and rivers, and 
who are consequently unfit for any inter- 
course with a pure insulated people like 
ourselves! Then shall the din of war 
never reach our tranquil shores! Then, 
instead of traversing the boisterous ocean, 
at the imminent hazard of their lives, 
our sailors shall be raised, for peaceful 
purposes, on the margins of duck-ponds, 
and the towing-paths of canals! But till 
this millennium does arrive, ig God's 
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name, sir, let us look about us! Let us 
. consider the state of the world as it is, not 
as we fancy it ought to be! Let us not 
seek to hide from our own eyes, or to 
diminish in the eyes of those who look to 
our deliberations for information, the 
real, imminent, and awful: danger which 
threatens us, from the overgrown power, 
the insolent spirit, and still more, the 
implacable hatred of our natural rivals 
and enemies! Let us not amuse ourselves 
with vain notions, that our greatness and 
our happiness, as a nation, are capable of 
being separated. It is no such thing. 
The choice is notin our power. We have, 
as my hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) has 
well observed, no refuge in littleness. We 
must maintain ourselves what we are, or 
cease to have a political existence worth 
preserving. : 

Such, Sir, is the view of our situation, 
which we are now called upon to take; 
such the tone and temper in which we 
must deliberate upon it, if we would de- 
liberate to any purpose. And for recall- 
ing us to that tone, for shaming that dan- 

erous and delusive mixture of whining 
espondency and false security which for 
the last two or three nights have been 
gradually gaining the aseendancy in our 
debates, my hon. friend has my thanks; 
he has rendered, in so doing, an essential 
service to his country. His speech, com- 
ing from the quarter from which it came, 
has done incalculable good. Let not my 
hon. friend suppose I grudge him the me- 
rit and the fame which belong to such a 
display of talents, when I add, that I la- 
ment that such a speech did not proceed 
from the mouth of a minister. Language 
like his, in the mouths of the administra- 
tion at this crisis, would, in my opinion, 
have done more than fleets and armies to 
ward off the attack of a foreign enemy, 
and to animate and maintain the spirit 
and energy of the people ; but from that 
quarter we have looked for such declara- 
tions in vain. And this leads me, Sir, to 
that asl of my hon. friend’s speech, in 
which, agreeing cordially as I do in the 
general sentiment which pervades the 
whole, I find myself under the necessit 
of differing from him. He has stated it 
as a matter of grave imputation against 
those who, like myself, are ready to vote 
for every measure of defence and pre- 
ration that the minister may think pro- 
a to propose, that while we concur in 
such measures, we do not withhold ex- 
pressions of distrust or disapprobation of 
[VOL. XXXVI.] 
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the general conduct and system of policy 
of those who propose them. It is argued 
by him and others as if there were some- 
thing unfair and uncandid in not giving 
full confidence to the government at the 
moment when the particular subject of 
debate is one on which you agree with 
them. 
of the opinion which has been so well ex- 
Bras and so wel)! defended, by an hon. 
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Now, Sir, I am, on the contrary, 


riend of mine (Mr. Cartwright) who 
spoke early in this debate, that it would 


be much more uncandid and unfair to 


conceal your general sentiments, at the 


moment when you are a gia partial 
approbation. i 

and marshalled party, indeed, all such re- 
serve or qualification is wholly unneces- 
sary. It is understood without explana- 


n times of more regular 


tion, that the general combined sense of 
those who usually act together either in- 
fluences their vote upon each particular 
question (I am not defending the sys- 
tem, I am only stating it) ; or that ifupon 
any particular question that uniform in- 
fluence is suspended, the suspension is 
limited to the occasion, and the general 
sentiment of partiality or distrust remains 
unimpaired. Such, Sir, was the case with 
the gentlemen who sit opposite to me (the 
old Opposition) during the whole of the 
last war ; with this difference indeed, that 
I do not remember a single instance in 
which they happened to think the minis- 
ter right, in which, even in the most pe- 
rilous moments of external difficulty, or 
internal disquiet, they, even upon any one 
occasion suspended the inveteracy of their 
parliamentary opposition. But if, now 
the state of things is changed, if (whether 
to the advantage or detriment of the 
country I will not now discuss) the a 
of regular combination and marshalled 
parties is at an end ; if individuals are call- - 
ed upon to decide upon measures as they 
arise, on their own individual and cons 
scientious judgments ; is it to be imputed 
as blame to men so judging, and acting 
conscientiously upon their opinions, that 
they limit the opinions which they give, 
to the occasion which calls for them? 
and that approving, for instance, of the 
armament, because they, in their view of 
the state of the world, think it indispen- 
sably necessary, but disapproving of the 
mode in which that necessity is stated, or 
rather is not stated to parliament and the 
country, they avow one of these sentiments 
as fieely asthe other? What wauld gen- 
tlemen have? Would they have us do - 
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the converse of what we are doing, and 
disapprove of the armament itself, how- 
ever necessary it may appear to us, be- 
cause we cannot approve of the manner 
in which it has been proposed, or be sa- 
tisfied with the grounds that have been 
Jaid for it? Would they have us do this ? 
This was the conduct of the late Opposi- 
tion. But I trust there is not a man with 
whom I have the honour to agrce in opi- 
nion who would not reject with abhor- 


rence any suggestion to act so dishonour- 


able a part. No, Sir, we are not ready, 
whatever we may think of the counsels by 
which we have been brought into our pre- 
sent danger ; whatever we may think of 
our chance of being extricated from it by 
the same counsels; we are not therefore 
ready to obstruct even those counsels in 
any thing peak 
end ; we are not therefore ready to deliver 
our common country defenceless into the 
possession of an enemy. 

But my hon. friend, taking under his 
powerful protection a ministry so hardly 
used as he describes the present ministry 
to be, complains that the unfairness lies in 
this; that while the approbation of their 
measures is specific, the expressions of 
distrust are vague and general ; conveying 
No distinct accusation, pointed at no par- 
ticular part of their conduct, and evincing 
only a fastidious dislike of their persons, 
not founded on any reasonable objection, 
nor supported by any intelligible charge. 
Sir, let others speak for themselves; for 
myself, I can most confidently say, and 
had my hon. friend happened to be pre- 
sent on any former night of debate, he 
would have borne me witness, that not 
one word personal to the right hon. gen- 
tleman below me (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) or his colleagues has escaped 
my lips; except indeed a few words on 
the last night of debate, expressive of the 
personal good will, and sincere and unal- 
tered regard which I bear to ene of them, 
the noble secretary of state (lord Hawkes- 
bury); by which expressions I testified, 1 
trust in no niggardly or reluctant manner, 
the satisfaction with which I heard from 
him (and I did hear with real satisfaction) 
the only speech that any of his majesty’s 
ministers have yet made, in @ tone at all 
suited to the circumstances of the times 
and of the country. But that I have ar- 
raigned the conduct, that I have pointed 
out what appeared to me to be gross blun- 
ders and mismanagement in the policy of 
the administration in respect to foreign 
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affairs, that I have made no charge, with- 
out stating the grounds of it in the best 
way that I was able, I would appeal to my 
hon. friend himself, if he had been present 
in the House, and I do appeal to all those 
whom I may have had the honour of ad- 
dressing on those occasions. My argu- 
ment may have been good, or bad; con- 
vincing, or frivolous; my view of the 
points to which I took the liberty of call- 
ing the attention of the House on the first 
day of the session, may have been just or 
false; my charges of misconduct well 
made out, or proved to be unfounded : for 
this I am no otherwise ere than 
that I spoke nothing but what 1 was my- 
self honestly persuaded was the truth; 
and what is more, every thing that I al- 
leged remains to this hour unanswered. 
But that I did not indulge in random im- 
putations Ido most positively affirm. I 
stated, Sir (but let not the House sup- 
pose that lam about to wrong them by 
going through the particulars of my argu- 
ment again), I stated my firm persuasion, 
that by their mismanagement of affairs at 
the court of Petersburg, ministers had de- 
tached the emperor of Russia from his al- 
liance with Great Britain, and driven him 
out of the line of policy which he had laid 
down for himself, into the arms of 
France ; that by refusing to interest them- 
selves for the king of Sardinia, they had 
lost him Piedmont: that this very refusal 
had been that which above all other things 
perhaps had disgusted and alienated the 
emperor of Russia; and that they had 
therefore most ingeniously contrived, at 
one cast as it were, to throw away the 
dominions of one ally, and the friendship 
of another. I stated, that after having 
made these sacrifices, from fear of France, 
and in order to avoid any ground of dif- 
ference with Buonaparté, they had all of 
a sudden absurdly and unnecessarily de- 

arted from this system of policy, such as 
It was, and by their -rash, ill timed, ill- 
considered, andill supported remonstrance 
in behalf of Switzerland, had) committed 
the honour of this country with no other 
effect than to precipitate and aggravate 
the misfortunes of the people for whom 
they interfered; and that the honour of 
the country so committed had never been 
redeemed. I stated this, Sir, as the przm2 
facie case against the ministers, arising 
out of circumstances of public notoriety, 
aud such as any man who takes the trou- 
ble to read the newspapers of the day 
could not avoid. observing: and I chal, 
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lenged ministers, if they had any unknown 
circumstance to bring forward in contra- 
diction, or in extenuation, to bring it for- 
ward in answer to what I said; but this 
challenge has never been accepted. Sir, 
from this silence I did infer, and do infer, 
that the case is nearly as I have stated it. 
And I now assert, that by this conduct 
ministers have not entitled themselves to 
my general confidence; however, I may 
not disapprove of particular measures 
which they or any other men in their si- 
tuation could not hesitate to adopt in such 
a state of the world as is now unfortu- 
aately before us. But I do also assert 
still farther, that part, and no small part, 
of the disadvantageous circumstances of 
this country does arise from those .in- 
stances of misconduct in ministers which 
I have stated ; from their having forfeited 
great advantages of alliance, and having 
sought opportunities of disgrace; from 
having conceded without conciliating, and 
interfered without prevailing ; from having 
adopted a system of insulated policy un- 
wisely in the first instance, departed from 
it in the second instance (in regard to 
the affairs of Switzerland), without neces- 
sity, and without effect, and retreated to 
it again discomfited and ‘dishonoured ; 
from having by all these circumstances 
humbled the dignity, and lowered the 
tone of the country, and thereby weaken- 
ed the best and surest defence which sny 
country can have for its honour and se- 
curity, the respect of its enemies and ri- 
vals. Sir, will my hon. friend after this 
recapitulation, again accuse me of having 
acted, or (as he seemed to state it) pro- 
fessed to act on a groundless, womanish, 
fanciful distaste and dislike of his majes- 
5 ministers; or will he not fairly own 

atif I am founded in my premises, I 
am justified in the conclusion, I mean in 
withholding my general confidence from 
ministers, whom I conceive to have done 
so ill by the country; and who having 
contributed to reduce it to the situation 
in which it lies, do not appear to me to 
be the persons best calculated te exalt 
and to sustain it ? | 

But a further charge against me by my 
hon. friend, and that which I was most 
anxious not to Jet pass without an imme- 
diate answer, is that of my having, in con- 
trast with the demerits and defects of the 
present administration, brought forward 
the name of a right hon. gentleman 
now absent (Mr. Pitt) and drawn invi- 
dious distinctions and comparisons be- 
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tween him and his successor inthe office of. 
chancellor of the exchequer. Sir, my first. 
answer to this charge is, that I have never . 
done so. If my hon. friend (Mr. She-; 
ridao) had been present on the first night: 
of the sessions, when he states this to have : 
been done by me, he would know that I; 
had done uo such-thing. Neither on that: 
night nor at any other time have I brought: 
forward my right hon..friend’s ( Mr. Pitt’s): 
name, nor even alluded to his existence ;, 
except when I have heard, as on the first: 
night of the session I certainly did hear: 
from the hon. gentleman opposite to me: 
(Mr. Fox) a direct and violent attack on. 
the whole conduct and principles of his 
administration.. Then indeed I did feel it. 
impossible to be silent. I did feel that I: 
should have been the most insensible and. 
most ungrateful of mankind, if (amidst. 
the silence of others much better capable. 
of undertaking his defence ) I had notdone. 
the little that was in my power to repel an. 
attack at once so unqualified and so unjust. 
But even the reply which this attack pro-. 
vokes from me, my hon. friend (from misre- 
presentations made to him I am sure, not. 
from intention, ) has entirely misrepresent- 
ed. He represents meto have averred among. 
other things, that the event of the battle o 
Copenhagen, and that of the campaign in 
Egypt, were certain beforehand. Sir, L. 
hope I need hardly argue, that I could not. 
advance such an absurdity. What I did. 
say was this: in answer to an assertion 
often made, and too often suffered to go. 
un¢éontradicted, that the state in which 
the late administration left the country, 
was altogether not only deplorable but 
hopeless; I did take the liberty to point 
out some hopes and chances, and facilities, 
which they bequeathed to their succes-. 
sors; and I mentioned particularly the: 
armament for the Baltic, and the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, not as undertaking certain 
of success but as undertakings, which the 
eventual success, had justified, and with 
regard to which the new administration 
had this peculiar and remarkable advan- 
tage, that if they had both, or either of 
them failed, they (the new administra- 
tion) would not have been responsible for 
the failure. The fruits of success were 
theirs; but not theirs the responsibility 
for failure. The very terms of this pro- 
position show that I did not, and could 
not, state success as certain, and failure 
as impossible. But I did and do state it 
as a singular facility and good fortune, 
which probably never attended the outset 
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Of any former administration, that they 
inherited from their predecessors in office, 
al] their chances of credit and advantage, 
while theystood clear of anydiscredit from 
reverse and disappointment. I did and do 
state this circumstance asa complete answer 
to all the stuff that we have heard about 
sacrifice in taking office on the one hand, 
and all the unjust aspersions about flying 
from difficulty and responsibility on the 
other. If in this respect the former mi- 
nistry cannot be justified without de- 
tracting someone aon the exaggerated 
panegyrics upon their successors, that is 
not my fault. I did not start the topic ; 
but as often as it is started in my presence, 
I shall be ready to meet it precisely on 
the same ground. It is thus only, | say, 
Sir, in pure defence alone against charges 
directly brought against him, that I have 
ever even alluded to my right hon. friend. 
As to bringing forward his name in the 
way and with the view imputed to me by 
my hon. friend on the other side of the 
House, for the purpose of suggesting him 
back into office, that I confidently affirm 
I never have done, nor any thing like it; 
not because I am hypocrite enough to 
deny or disguise (when challenged to 


speak my mind) the wish which I enter- 


tain in common, as I verily believe, with 
the greatest part of the public; or m 

opinion of the absolute necessity of his 
being where he ought to be; of his filling 
again that ‘situation which he alone is 
competent to fill with advantage to the 
country. I do not pretend to indifference 
in this point; but I feel and acknowledge 
that the very sentiments of personal at- 
tachment and affection which bind me to 
him make me an unfit person from whom 
the declaration of such an opinion should 
come uncalled for. My testimony could 
add nothing to the public sense, of his 
merits; but the uncalled-for obtrusion of 
it might subject me to imputations of per- 
sonal views and interest, vulgar imputa- 
tions to be sure, and such as I am truly 
sorry my hon. friend over the way, or my 
hon. friend the attorney-general, should 
have allowed himself on a former night to 
adopt and sanction; but such as, though 
I have something within me (be it pride 
or conscience) that enables me to treat 
them with disdain, neither I nor any 
man in his senses would wilfully go out of 
his way to incur. I say this to convince 
my hon. friend, not only that I did not, 
but that I could not, consistently with 
these Jeelings, for the sincerity of which I 
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am sure he will give me credit, originate 
any such suggestion as he has imputed 
to me. 

But if I am pushed to the wall, and 


forced to speak my opinion, I have 


no disguise nor reservation; I do think 
that this is a time when the administra- 
tion of the government ought to be in the 
ablest and fittest hands; I do not think 
the hands in which it is now placed answer 
to that description; Ido not pretend to 
conceal in what quarter I think that fit- 
ness most eminently resides; I do not sub- 
scribe to the doctrines which have been 
advanced, that in times like the present 
the fitness of individuals for their political 
situation is no part of the consideration 
to which a member of parliament may, 
fairly turn his attention. I know not 
a more solemn or important duty that 
a member of parliament can have to dis- 
charge than by giving at fit seasons, a free 
ot aaa upon the character and qualities 
of public men. Away with the cant of 
‘‘ measures, not men! the idle supposi- 
tion that it.is the harness and not the 
horses that draw the chariot along! No, 
Sir, if the comparison must be made, if 
the capreseiggas must be taken, men are 
every thing, measures comparatively no- 
thing: I speak, Sir, of fines of diffculty 
and danger; of times when systems are 
shaken, when precedents and general rules 
of conduct fail. Then it is, that not to 
this or that measure, however prudently 
devised, however blameless in execution, 
but to the energy and character of indivi- 
duals, a state must be indebted for its 
salvation. Then it is that kingdoms rise 
or fall in proportion as they are upheld, 
not by well-meant endeavours (laudable 
though they may be), but by command- 
ing, over-awing talents; by able men. 
And what is the nature of the times in 
which we live? Look at France, and see 
what we have to cope with, and consider 
what has made her what sheis? A man. 
You will tell me that she was great, aod 
powerful, and formidable, before the date 
of Buonaparté'’s government; that he found 
in her great physical and moral resources; 
that he had but to turn them to account. 
True, and he did so. Compare the situa- 
tion in which he found France with that 
to which he has raised her. I am no 
panegyrist of Buonaparté; but I cannot 
shut my eyes to the superiority of his ta- 
lents, to the amazing ascendant of his 

enius. Tell me not of his measures, 
and his policy. It is his genius, his-cha- 
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racter, that keeps the world in awe. Sir, 
to meet, to check, to curb, to stand up 
against him, we want arms of the same 
kind. I am far from objecting to the 
large military establishments which are 
proposed to * her I vote for them with all 
my heart. But for the purpose of coping 
with Buonaparté, one great commanding 
spirit is worth them all. This is my un- 
disguised opinion. But when I state this 
epinion thus undisguisedly, is my right 
hon. friend to be implicated in a charge 
of prompting whatI say? Sir, I wish not 
to speak of myself; but I must say thus 
much, we are beth above such a suspicion. 
Buch, however, is the charge brought 
against him, accompanied and aggravated 
by another aot less disgraceful to him, of 
guiding at a distance, in secresy and 
Hresponsibility, the measures of the go 
vernment, and thus playing one part of his 
friends against the other. Of all the im- 
putations to which that right hon. gen- 
tleman could be subjected, *I confess I 
did think that of intrigue and cabal the 
least likely to be preferred against him 
by any man who has witnessed his 

ublic conduct; and least of all, per- 

ps, by my hon. friend opposite to 
me, who is a better judge of men than to 
believe what he says, and whose heart, I 
am sure, disclaims the accusation at the 
moment that he is making it. Is there 
any thing in the life of that right hon. 
gentleman, is there any thing in the last 
years of his life, to justify such an ac- 
cusation? No, Sir. Never did young 
ambition, just struggling into public no- 
tice, and aiming at popular favour, labour 
with half so much earnestness to court 
reputation, and to conciliate adherents, 
as my right hon. friend has laboured, 
siace his retreat from office, not to attract 
but to repel, not to increase the number 
of his followers, but to dissolve attach- 
ment and to transfer support. And if, 
whatever have been his endeavours to in- 
sulate and individualize himself in politi- 
cal life, he has not been able to succeed 
wholly even with those who would sacri- 
fice to his wishes every thing but their 
attachment to him; if with the public he 
hes succeeded not at all, what is the in- 
ference ? what, but that, retreat and with- 
draw as much as.he will, he must not 
hope to efface the memory of his past 
services from the gratitude of his country; 
he cannot withdraw himself from the fol- 
lowing of a nation; he must endure the 
attachment of a people whom he has 
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saved. For him, therefore, I disdain to 
answer such a charge as has been made 
against him. For myself I may be al- 
lowed to say, that, for this one plain rea- 
son, if for no other, I cannot very fairly 
allow him to be held answerable for the 
sentiments which I have uttered, because 
till the moment in which I uttered them I 
was myself wholly unconscious of any 
intention to make any such declaration as 
I have made: it has been extorted from. 
me. If my right hon. friend had been 
sitting in his place here beside me, he 
would have been as unprepared to hear, 
as 1 was to pronounce it. But had he™ 
been sitting here, called upon as I have 
been, I would not the less have declared 
ee as I have done, however the fear 
of hurting his delicacy might have awed 
and constrained me. But, present or 
absent, he is no party to what I say.—: 
Thus much, Sir, for that ot of the 
charge in which I am coupled with my 
right hon. friend. The other, that of 
guiding the administration, it is not for 
me to answer : but it is ove no less grave 
and serious in itself, and requires ano 
less distinct and peremptory refutation. 
And I do trust that his majesty’s minis- 
ters will feel the strongest anxiety to re- 
move an imputation equally discreditable 
to him and tothemselves. I am confident 
they will not suffer this night to pass over, 
without disclaiming in the most unequivo- 
cal terms any secret guidance, any over- 
ruling influence, such as has been, ground- 
lessly I am sure, insinuated against them 
and him; such as not only his, and their 
characters, but the constitution of the 
country itself, is deeply interested in their 
disclaiming. For, if on the part of m 
right hon. friend, I think myself entitled 
to claim that he shall not be loaded with 
responsibility where he has not power, I 
would claim no Jess strenuously on be- 
half of my country, that it should not 
be governed, nor held to be oe 
by power, without constitutional respon- 
sibility. Su, this w all that I think 
it necessary to trouble you with upon 
those points in my hon. friend’s speech, 
which occasioned my rising to address 
you. I shall give my vote this night in 
favour of large military establishments ; 
but I need not detain you with any fur- 
ther statement of the reasons by which 
that vote is determined. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose to explain some 
parts of his speech which had been mis- 
represented. He never had said, that we 
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should utterly disregard the continent ; 
but that we should be cautious of being 
too forward in the affairs of the continent, 
in which experience had shown that we 
had generally been too forward to engage, 
and too obstinate to continue. He had 
said that we ought to improve our agri- 
culture, encourage our manufactures, our 
fisheries, and the internal sources of prose 
perity. He thought that we should en- 
deavour to gain the affection of the peo- 
ple, to cultivate the popular sentiment, to 
revive the national spirit, to repair what 
had become defective in any parts of the 
constitution; and, as commerce on the one 
hand tended to liberalize, so on the other 
it tended to induce a selfish character, 
that we ought to endeavour to correct 
that tendency, particularly when it might 
injure the purity of the constitution. Ad- 
verting to the immediate question, he was 
much more inclined to agree to an increase 
of the navy than the army, from the na- 
ture of the different services. He alluded 
to Mr. Pitt’s disinterested support of the 
present ministers —a conduct which 
stamped the magnanimity of his charac- 
ter; and he contrasted that conduct with 
the behaviour of those who pretended to 
support the present ministry, and who did 
it with so ill a grace. He said they 
seemed to ‘‘ damn with faint praise.” For 
his part he thought, in a crisis like this, it 
was proper to throw away all party con- 
nexion, and to give ministers a disin- 
terested support. He was for considering 
measures and not men, rather than for 
being guided by that sort of partiality for 
men, which had been mentioned. 

Mr. Fox said;—At so late an hour, 
when the attention of the House is so 
much exhausted, though they must have 
been equally delighted, by what they 
ey heard from my hon. friend, I should 
not have offered myself, were it not for 
the turn the debate has taken; and I 
therefore feel it a duty I owe, not only to 
myself, but to my constituents and my 
country, to say a few words. The hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning) has 
attempted to answer some part of what I 
said on a former occasion, by totally mis- 
representing it; and that part of it which 
he does not misrepresent, he does not at- 
tempt to answer at all. Now, this is rather 
wonderful, considering that the hon. gen- 
tleman is not deficient in abilities, and 
certainly not in readiness. He need not, 
therefore, have waited for newspaper mis- 


statements, or any other species of assist: 
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ance, since he might have replied on the 
spot to that which he censures. He be- 
gins with saying, that the power of France 
is now ‘** confessed”’ by me. ‘ Confessed” 
by me! And was it necessary that the 
hon. gentleman should now for the first 
time find out that this was confessed ? 
Did the hon. gentleman never hear me 
most distinctly charge it upon his friends, 
the late ministry, that, by their miscon- 
duct, they contributed so much to the ag- 
grandizement of France? But he com- 
plains that I have not proposed a remedy 
for the evil that is confessed. Buthas the 
hon. gentleman himself proposed any re- 
medy? Some say, and that but few, “ go 
to war.” The hon. gentleman does not 
say so. Yet what remedy has been pro- 

osed, except the high tone and fine words 
in which so much reliance seems to be 
placed, I have not yet heard. It is not 
said that the conduct of France to Swit- 
zerland, in the German indemnities, and 
other articles of complaint against France, 
are singly grounds of a new war, nor is it 
ssid that taken together they amount to a 
cause of wary for if they do, in the opi- 
nion of the hon. gentleman, why does he 
not state it as a specific charge against 
ministers, that they do not advise his ma- 
jesty to declare war? If he does not 
think we should go to war, where do he 
and I differ but in the efficacy of fine 
words, and high tone? If he does think 
war the remedy, I am ready to join again 
with him on that ground of argument. 
But let him speak out. One hon. gentle- 
man said, that if there was a person in this 
country, the agent of France, he could 
not do better than by holding such and 
such language. He seemed to say, that 
he might have supposed that those who 
held that languge must be the agents 
of France, if he did not find that lan- 
guage used by a gentleman, whom he 
cannot suspect of being an agent of France. 
The speech of that hon. gentleman I cer- 
tainly did very much approve. Indeed I 
am under considerable obligation to that 
gentleman for being in some sort my 
compurgator in this charge of being an 
agent of France, and on this account the 
satisfaction his speech afforded, may be 
thought not altogether disinterested. I 
wish gentlemen would speak out. Do 
they believe that I stand up here as the 
agent of France? Do they think me ac- 
tuated by hatred against my own country, 
or bribed to betray its interests? I have 
been in Paris lately, on pursuits foreign to 
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the House, though much connected with my 
private occupations. Would it be strange, 
think they, if going to Paris to read Ba- 
rillon’s dispatches, and find out who were 
the pensioners of France in Charles and 
James’s reign, I had contrived to get a 
pension for mysclf! If any body think so 
P shall not take the trouble to undeceive 
them ; but if they do so, itis a more rati- 
onal sort of charge than the common-place 
reproach, that I am the apologist of 
France! That kind of topic may do very 
well for those who use it, the places where 
it is used, and those it is intended to please ; 
but I should expect something better 
here. The apologist of France! And is 
not this the reproach that is used in every 
war, the grounds of which are at all dis- 
puted? If this be a war not only with 
France, but with Russia (perhaps that 
may be a case in which, in a former war, 
I did receive a bribe!) those who think 
that other countries are not so much in 
the wrong as to justify a war, must lay 
their account with being exposed to the 
hacknied charge of being the apologist of 
enemics. Differing from those who are 
for large establishments, I hope it will not 
be expected that I should clear myself of 
a design to invite the French to invade 
this country. I remember, that a near 
and very respectable relation of mine, the 
duke of Richmond, was accused, during 
the American war, of having it as a fa- 
vourite object to procure the French to 
invade Sussex. Proceeding in the way of 
information, his grace had an opportunity 
of denying the charge on oath, and mak- 
ing an affidavit that it was no favourite 
plan of his that the French should invade 
Sussex. Now, as I have no opportunity 
of swearing that I do not intend to invite 
the French to iovade this country, I hope 
gentlemen will take it on my word. To 
come to the question of the establishment 
of the rays it may be considered, whe- 
ther a small or a great army be best suited 
to the defence of the country. I find it 
said, that, as formerly, alliances super- 
seded the necessity of large establishments, 
now, having no alliances, we should have 
alarge army. Now, I believe the argument 
in former times to have been directly the 
reverse. It was because we had connexions 
with the continent, and not for our own 
detence, that standing armies were pro- 
posed; and this the preamble of every 
mutiny bill, since king William’s reign, 
states. It would have roused the pride 
and indignation of our ancestors, if they 
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had been told that a large standing army 
was necessary for their internal defence. 


No, it was on account of our continental 


alliances that a standing army was justi- 
fied. Not thinking the policy of our an- 
cestors wrong in regard to continental af- 
fairs, I cannot altogether disapprove a 
standing army—an object certainly of 
great jealousy. But how does the arga- 
ment apply? What are the most glorious 
wars in which this country has been en- 
gaged for the last century? They are 
those that are called the War of Succession, 
and the Seven Years war. Now, it is cer- 
tain, that previous to these wars, our peace 
establishment was lower than the peace 
establishments previous to other wars in 
which we were less successful. The peace 


establishment, after the peace of Utrecht, 


a period of the longest cessation of war, 
was likewise very low. But it may be 
said, that the establishments of France 
were even proportionably low. If relative 
proportion be made the rule, it will not be 
easy to apply it satisfactorily. The truth 
is, that the power of France is different 
in its principle, from the power of Great 
Britain, and hence arises a necessary vari- 
ation in the principle of our offensive and 
defensive war. It is nota ratio of 30, or 
40, or 60,000, men, to any given number 
in France, that will enable us to judge 
when our establishment is adequate. 
An hon. gentleman alluded to the estab- 
lishment in 176% and in 1783; of the lat- 
ter, which out of doors was styled a scan- 
dalously low establishment, I, as one of 
the advisers of it, am willing to take the 
responsibility. It was mentioned by the 
secretary at war, that then we had not Hol- 
land against us. But in fact, at the time 
of that establishment, Holland was as much 
in the hands of France as she is now. In 
effect, France, who had her colonies, 
made the peace for her, and under the 
influence of France, Holland remained 
till the events of 1787 overthrew it. We 
now come to the power of France, and 
hia Iam doubtful whether those who 
speak of that power in the most exagge- 
rated terms, are not, in fact, speaking 
what is more agreeable and more useful 
to the French government, than those 
who talk of that power with greater mo- 
deration. Kegerdless of the certain mis- 
representation to which I shall be subject, 
and the probable charge of maintaining 
paradoxes, I will maintain, that the go- 
vernment of France is less ina situation 
than formerly to make any attempt upon 
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this country; if it be by invasions that 
- we are to be menaced, and if it be against | posed as desperate as they ever were, they 
invasion that high establishment is intend- | never did think seriously of an invasion. 
ed. If we consider the state of the French | The expedition to Egypt was not a des- 
Navy, compared with our own, we must | perate enterprise, for till the glorious 
see that for this species of attack there | victory of Nelson, the French thought 
cannot, for several years at least, be any | they could cope with us in the Mediter- 
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well-founded alarm.—The acquisition of ; ranean. 
Switzerland has been insisted upon as | cume, we are ready to meet them. 
showing a hostile spirit. But is this the | 


first time we knew that the government of | 
France, past, as well as present, were ac- 
tuated by ambition ? But it is admitted, 
that the conduct of France to Switzer- 
Jand, which touches the feelings of all so 
much, and of which no man can enter- 
tain a stronger sense than I do, does not 
' form an aggression against this country. 
Why, then, should it be an argument for 
adding 20 or 30,000 men to our establish- 
ment? How is the danger of our situa- 
tion, which my hon. friend, as well as 
others, laboured by admirable powers of 
declamation so much to exaggerate, in- 
creased by that measure? Is 20,000 
men added to our expenses, a remedy 
against the French attack on Switzer- 
land? Is men’s talking bravely then to 
be the remedy ? Brave words are easily 
oken, and prove no courage. ‘ He 
did speak prave words in the preach,” 
says, captain Fluellen, in Henry the 5th, 
of Pistol, who imposed upon the honest 
-Welchman with fine words. But instead 
of augmenting our army now, might not, 
upon the old foundation of our army, as 
many more troops be added ina short 
space as any emergency might require ? 
Is the danger of invasion to be feared ? 
In 1779 and 1780, I was apprehensive of 
invasion, because the superiority by sea 
being then doubtful, the French having 


Some may say, let the French 
Now, 
I confess I neither wish the French had 
come, nor that they would come; though 
I have not adoubt that the spirit and 
energy of the nation would quickly have 
decided the fate of the invaders. They 
would do mischief ; but surely ten millions 
of men attached to the constitution, and 
all are so, would have shown that what- 
ever mischief they might do, they could 
not subject us. Those who choose to 
exaggerate the courage, strength, farce, 
genius, or desperation of the French, 
cannot think there is any danger that we 
should finally be subjected by any force 
the French could steal over to this coun- 
try. Do they really believe, that there is 
any danger of seeing the tri-coloured flag 
flying on the Tower of London? Is it 
possible that a people so numerous, how- 
ever dastardly, (and I think the people of 
England as brave as any nation in the 
world) could be subdued by 40,000 men 
—the greatest number that could be con- 
veyed over to this country in the relative 
state of the navies of France and Eng- 
land? It is ridiculous to think so, if any 
thing connected with so serious a subject 
can be thought ridiculous. Indeed, those 
who paint our situation and our prospects 
in the most gloomy colours do not want 
good humour enough to enliven the can- 
vass with many ludicrous touches ; so that 
if they describe us as ruined, it is in the 


landed an army, might have been able to | temper of the man in the play, who is told 
send reinforcements, and compel us to | “ if you are an undone man, you really 
sustain a war upon English ground, though | are the merriest undone man in Christen- 
I have no doubt that the spirit and courage | dom.” But an invasion, though it would 
of the country might have finally pre- ; neither destroy our laws, our government, 
vailed. But now our superiority by seais | nor our constitution, might do serious 
unquestionable, and must so continue | mischief, 1 confess. It would perhaps 
for at least some time. The French then | destroy or suspend that credit and that 
must evade our fleet. They might, per- , wealth, of which some gentlemen speak 
haps, succeed in landing an army, and , so contemptuously, in comparison of 
the possession of Belgium certainly gives | guns and bayonets. But if we are not 
new facilities. But then, ifan army were , vulnerable by invasion of the soil of 
landed, all succour would be cut off, and : Great Britain, there are vulnerable points 
the whole must be either taken or des- | in our situation. Are we not vulnerable 
troyed. When I hear it said, that we | through our finances? Might not the 
known not what so desperate a people | French think that, to harass this country 
may do ; in the first place, I do not see | by expensive estahlishments ; to divert in 
that the Frenchdo such desperate things. | useless and cumbrous forces, the re 
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sources that might be employed in acce- 
lerating the extinction of the national 
debt, was no very unsuccessful way of 
carrying on war with us? It was lately 
said, that the greatest part of the popu- 
lation of Ireland was disaffected ; but, 
without ascribing great effeets to the 
Union, nay, unless yy pppoe the * 
vernment outrageous » the people 
of Ireland must, in a ‘few a4 be 
much less disaffected than they now are. 
Thus, a few years of peace and moderate 
establishment would enable us to throw 
ef a considerable part of that debt which 
ia war was. called the best ally of France ; 
while peace would equally tend: to fortify 
us in Ireland—a point where it is evident 
we now are vulnerable. Is not France, 
then, much more likely to direct her 
against our finances than to inva- 
sion, in which, at any time, there is so 
little prospeet of success, and in: which, 
for some time, there can be no prospect 
of success. at all? The funds by the 
late: war, fell from 97 to 47 ; 50 cent ! 
They again have risen to 67 ; but, sup- 
osing a new war to take place, what 
would be the consequence of the funds 
losing 50, or even 30 yet cent on the 
price of 67? Instead, however, of such 
a loss, if pesee is preservd, and our re- 
gources, increased by economy, applied 
to the extinction of the public debt, E am 
almost sure that the funds would again 
rise to 97.—I have already remarked, that 
the strength of France and England is 
different ; their offensive and defensive 
‘systems are different ; the credit of this 
country ie a main spring of its greatness 
aad of its wealth. In France there 
was no great deal of credit before the 
Revolution, but the utter destruction of 
it by the war, and the events of the war 
theugh it spread much misery through 
France, did not unnerve that country. 
It rather contributed to swell the armies 
of the republic ; and to add to the con- 
quests they made. In England, the des- 
truction of credit, though it would not be 
attended with the loss of the indepen- 
dence of the country (for we might still 
men and arms) vet it would spread 
infinite misery over the land. Let us 
therefore ward off from our finances and 
from our credit every danger; because 
though not fatal to our existence their 
overthrow would be fatal to our well- 
being. I confess that I never could enter 
se far into the sentiment, commen in 
ancient times, of being able to love my 
(VOL. XXXVI.] 
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coumtry, independently of loving my coun- 
trymen, and [ should not be glad to 
see us reduced to a state of things, in 
which the country. alone should be pre- 
served, and every means of happiness and 
comfort finally torn from its inhabitants. 
High establishments would form no secu- 
rity against the danger which has been 
held out to ue. Wise economy is the 
resource from which we shall draw the 
means of defending ourselves against every 
danger. If we have 25,000 men less, we 
sha in return m a short time have 
26,000,000/. more to apply to our defence 
and to enable us to repel any aggression. 
—Hitherto [have argued the question 
upon the ground that war way an event 
which we might expect in no very distant 
period. But 1 do not think thot we are 
obliged to anticipate a speedy war. 
Again, at the hazard of misrepresentation 
} must declare it to be my opinion, that it 
is for the interest of the French nation 
and of the French government, and that 
it is their wish to cultivate peace, and that 
with management, without any par- 
ticle of submission, peace may be pre- 
served. Though this be my opinion, I 
would not risk one iota of the public 
safety and interest on that which must be 
very vague and loose speculation. I have 
shown, however, that in regard to your 
finances, you would by economical estab- 
lishments, fortify your credit, and enlarge 
your resources for any future exigency.— 
The question of the navy establishment 
has been mixed with the consideration of 
the army; and E think strangely. It seems 
to be taken as a matter of course, that 
ou must have a large army, because you 
e 50,000 seamen. Now, it appears to 
me, that the conclusion should be directly 
the reverse. It operates two ways. 
You need employ fewer soldiers for 
your defence, because you have aug- 
mented your navy: and the additional 
expense by (sea, is an argument for 
additional economy in the establishment 
of your lend forces. There is a bia, 
too, in which a large army establis 
ment may be raised; and it is hitherto 
unnoticed. Is there no constitutional 
consideration arising from a large stand- 
ing army ? A standing army without con- 
sent of parliament, is illegal; with the 
approbation of parliament, it may still be 
dangerous. I do not mean to say that 
the officers of the army are not fricnds to 
the constitution of their country. Butcon- 
sider the source of influcnce which the 
' [44] 
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army affords; there is scarcely a gentle- 
man in this House, who by himself, or 
relation, has not some one to look to in 
the army. I do not say, that this influence 
is pushed to carry a particular vote; but 
its effects in procuring a general support 
to the measures of administration is ob- 
vious. I would not, however exclude offi- 
cers of the army from sitting in parlia- 
ment; that would render the evil worse, 
because it would too much separate the 
characters of soldier and citizen. How is 
an army to be viewed, as soldiers distinct, 
er as citizens forming a part of the coun- 
try? In the one case, they may have no 
sympathies with the people; in the other, 
they may, in the exercise of civil pri- 
vileges, give a dangerous preponderance 
in an election, for instance, to any side 
they might espouse: but in fact they are 
to many purposes already, and wisely so, 
put under a control different from their 
fellow subjects. To these remarks, how- 
ever, the naval establishment is not sub- 
ject; and for that reason I agree with an 
bon. gentleman, that the naval establish- 
ment is on that account less liable to ob- 
jection, while it affords us all the security 
we can have against the danger, magnified 
as it has been.—There is another view of 
the subject which, though not avowed, is 
pee entertained by some. It may be 
thought right to have a large establishment 
in order to go to war immediately, or very 
soon ; certainly, if we are to go to war in 
a month or two, it would be idle to reduce 
our establishments. I can judge of mi- 
nisters only from their words and their 
actions. The chancellor of the exchequer, 
if L rightly understood, said a few nights 
ago, that he saw no danger to the peace 
of Europe at present; and the secretary 
at war to day spoke out distinctly and 
candidly. He said it was our business to 
be armed against any danger. He and I 
differ as to the extent to which we should 
be armed ; buthe says, thatwe should pro- 
voke no war, that we should commit no 
aggression, that we should execute the 
treaty of Amiens, and that we should repel 
any insult or aggression with firmness and 
dignity. This is my creed. Is it probable 
then, that the aggression may come from 
France? An hon. general gave a@ very 
ugly reason why the peace should be 
agreeable te the late secretary at war, 
because the spirit of the country was be- 
come warlike; whereas, if the war had 
continued, the table would have been 
loaded with petitions against it. This is 
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rather a suspicious argument, because it 
seems to say, that we have only got rid of 
the bad war which could not be continued 
in order to get another more acceptable. 
My hon. friend bimself, I am sare, re- 
Joices in the peace, and does not wish te 
begin the war on a new score. But in fact 
every thing convinces me more and more 
that the people are decidedly for peace. 
Gentlemen, however brave and warlike in 
their language, always conclude with 
saying, ‘nevertheless I am for peace !” 
They naturally wish to stand well with 
their constituents, and they do not fail to 
utter a sentiment which they know will be 
agreeable to them. Much has been said 
of the tone we ought to assume, but what 
is the object to which all this tends? My 
hon. friend with much humour, alluded to: 
those who, with theirarms a-kimboo would. 
sit stock-still, notwithstanding all their 
complaints against France. Now, whether 
my hon. friend could sit stock-still, with: 
his arms a-kimboo, I cannot tell; he does 
little more than leave the tongue at liberty, 
and recommends you to acquiesce in peace 
after a bluster at proceedings with which. 
we are not to interfere. It has been said, 
indeed, that a remonstrance has been pre- 
sented respecting the attack on Switzer- 
land. I know not whether in the precise 
circumstances or manner of that remon- 
strance it was proper, though I have no 
reason to believe that it was not. Re- 
monstrances may be presented in cases 
where no war is deemed expedient, even 
if the remonstrance be ineffectual. This 
happened in the case of Corsica in 1769. 
As to philippics, sure we must have 
pupal to keep up the national spirit. 

am very willing that they be taken into- 
account as provision for oursecurity, butl 
hope that 30,000 men will, in lieu of them, 
be. deducted from our establishments. But 
if we are to have the 30,000 men into the 
bargain, I do not see what benefit they 
will produce. If danger really did appear, 
if invasion actually were effected, every 
feeling would be absorbed in those of re- 
pelling the invader, from the sovereign 
motive of self defence; so that all the de- 
clamation which was to nourish the spirit 
of the nation, would be fruitless and un- 
necessary.—Much had been said about 
men and measures : if he, who had always 
opposed the measures of the late adminis- 
tration, should say he hesitated to support 
the present ministers because they had 
always approved of the conduct of the 
last, he should speak q language, which,. 


4093) 
whether right or wrong, weald at least he 
intelligible. But he could not see on what 
ground the gentleman near him, should 
object to a ministry who had always sup- 
orted the measures they pretended to 
have admired. If the noble earl (Temple) 
and his friends had any advice to give to 
‘the crown, why did they not move an ad- 
-dress to his majesty? But they had no 
‘advice to give—nothing to’ propose—and 
this was what distinguished an honourable 
‘party from an interested faction. They, 
‘were satisfied with the measures of minis- 
ters, but they wanted their places. ‘The 
Jate chancellor of the exchequer was cal- 
‘led for by the noble lord and his friends ; 
Dut he had gone out, it seemed, on the 
catholic question. If that was the cause 
of his going out, how could he come in 
now? Their opinion of the present minis- 
‘ers was spoken plainly enough. It was 
not exactly what it had been described by 
an honourable gentleman opposite. They 
did not 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to 
sneer. 
Theixs was certainly no praise at all; and, 
as certainly, nothing like civility; but, as 
to sneers, they were abundant enough. 
Witb regard to the views of Buonaparté, 
he-saw no reason why, having gained great 
military glory, his ambition might not now 
anduce him to turn his attention to the 
improvement of the commerce of his 
country. There was nothing improbable, 
nothing unnatural in this. ¥ears of peace 
would enable this country to renew the 
war with increased means, but would not 
add, in the same proportion, to the re- 
sources of France. 7 
Mr. Windham said, he felt it his duty to 


make some observations on the speeches of 


gentlemen who had delivered themselves 
early in the debate; but some parts of the 
speech of the hon. member who spoke 
Jast first deserved animadversion. That 
gentleman was certainly, in one respect, 
true to his principle. He always had en- 
tertained the same earnest desire for a 
peace with the French republic. He was 
now the apologist of their ambition and 
guilt. His language ever since the com- 
mencement of their revolution had been 
that of an apologist, often ofan eulogist. He 
had exhausted volumes of encomiums on 
*‘ that wonderful and stupendous fabric 
of haman wisdom :” and up to this day he 
continued to Jook on it with affection. 
All the French enormities be keeps out of 
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sight. Now and then, perhaps, they are 
lamented, but not censured and exposed. 
At all times, as on this night, he endea- 
vours to lead away the feelings of his 
countrymen from their abhorrence of 
French conduct and French principles. 
He treats the new system as an old goe 
vernment; and seeks-out similar instances 
of perfidy and oppression in thé old go- 
vernment. Look at ald times, says he— 
meaning that the morals of the republic 
had not been worse than those of the mo- 
narchy. But those who had seen them 
would bestjudge. These things had ope- 
rated a wonderful change on his mind! 
They had operated that surprising love of 
peace which he did not feel before. 
On former occasions, particularly in 
1787, what was his language ? Did he not 
say-that the treaty would stand in the way 
of future wars, and that was one among 
other reasors for his opposing it ? 
And what wais? Why, to interfere 
with the balance of power in Europe 
But what was that but to inter‘ere in the 
internal affairs of other countries? Now, 
the whole colour of his mind was 
changed by the revolution. Before that, 
his sentiments were English—he was 
English to the backbone. Now, the 
hon. gentleman wishes to make it out 
that we are in no danger. He finds out, 
that, by the diminution of her navy, 
France has much less power to hurt us; 
but the extent of the sea-coast, from the 
Texel to the Mediterranzan, with all her 
other means, made a very different ap- 
arance. Reasons as good might have 
een advanced against her successes in 
other countries. We know something of 
her activity. What was the case with the 
battle of Marengo? Had general Melas 
not listened to the idea of the impractica- 
bility of passing the Alps, he might have 
stopped the consular march. When the 
news came over, that the Austrian ge- 
neral felt himself quite safe and sound, 
there was reason to fear for his real state. 
The hon. gentleman may know, that in 
the last war, those in military stations 
were generally the least afraid of a bold 
and daring enterprise of the enemy, who 
had the least means of resisting them in 
such cases. They were most desirous of 
guarding every point, who knew by their 
own experience what talents and boldness 
might accomplish. ‘The hon. gentleman 
had said, that though an invasion would 
be productive of much mischief, it would 
stop short of subjugation. But the 
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whole question was, what, in case of in-. 


vasion, would be the best means of de- 
fending the country—the troops or the 
money? Twenty thousand men were far 
better than any equivalent sum of money 
in our pockets for such a purpose. Should 
the hon. gentleman’s opinion of the pa- 
cific disposition fail him, then another 
part of his argument comes in question— 
that of the finances. But what was this 
but the same sort of comparative question? 
He had kept out of sight the other great 
dangers arising from the French revolu- 
tion, as if that of an invasion was the only 
one. We ought to consider what was 
the French navy, now that it consisted 
not only of the French, but Spanish, 
Dutch, and other ships; and what were 
the French means of commerce; and 
how they could make their military 
power bear upon matters of trade. So 
far as to troops and money compered. 
Then, as to the comparison the hon. 
gentleman made between our eatablish- 
ments after former pacifications. No in- 
ference was to be drawn from an ante- 
cedent state, as no times resembled these. 
He had said that, starting with low esta- 
blishments, we had obtained splendid 
successes. But, does it follow, that a 
higher establishment would prevent 
similar success? At the commencement 
of the Seven Years war, we had very ill 
success—the consequence of that fallen 
state we were placed in by a low peace 
establishment. The hon. gentleman men- 
tioned Ireland. Why, had we not had 
there two invasions? And was not that 
the most formidable which even disem- 
barked her troops, that of Bantry Bay? 
Fleets may get across, then, and may land 
them in spite of our navy. Every mea- 
sure was taken in France to promote con- 
quest and hostility. This wonderful re- 
presentative government, that was to give 
such liberty to all the world, has lately 
made another compulsory military con- 
scription. He did not hear these matters 
from such high authority as the hon. gen- 
tleman; but he heard from very judicious, 
intelligent, and correct persons, who had 
been in France, that the idea of liberty 
had long been treated by all sober people 
as a government not fit for them; and the 
only consolation they haw in view was, 
the grand consolidation of the grand 
empire of the world, by humbling or 
destroying us under their feet. There was 
a speech delivered in the course of the 
debate by an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
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Sheridan), of which he .mast speak in 
terms of very high praise, excepting one 
part of it; which, however, was not such 
as to make him alter his opinion of it as a 
whole. He-did not like to ¢ of per- 
sons instead of measures and principles: 
but it was a custom to say of him, that 
he wished to plunge the nation into a war. 
It was utterly incorrect and unfounded. 
When asked, what he would advise to the 
House and to ministers, he had distinctly 
marked out the line. It was, aot to give 
up any thing which success or aecidest 
might have thrown ia our hands, and 
that some places had been imprudently 
parted with already. He would not give 
an opinion grounded upon imperfect evi- 
dence. Therefore, that we should have 
done well in meking war at present, he 
could not take upon him to say. The 
hon. gentleman had said that French pria- 
ciples were the object of war with him ( Mr. 
W.) and hisfriends. Now, his objection was 
to French principles and French power. 
His sentiments were, that their principles 
led to power. Another paltry expedient 
was, attributing to him an attachment to 
the Bourbons. He hated French power 
under any family; but he thought peace 
safer under them, than under the consul. 
Their temple of liberty was transformed 
into the temple of Mars. All the deco- 
ration and scrolls, &c. were destroyed, and 
fire and destruction went forth to con- 
sume the earth. The whole question lay 
in this—money or money's worth. He 
preferred the latter. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, it had 
been asked, whether there was any thing 
in the state of the country at this time 
which so peculiarly distinguished it from 
other situations of the country, as to 
render the present establishment necea- 
sary? He should not act fairly, if he said 
that any circumstances were known to 
his majesty’s ministers, that could justify 
their adopting any thing less than the 
establishment proposed. He had no 
scruple in declaring, that if the war had 
terminated in a manner conformable to 
the wishes of this House; if it had ter- 
minated by the attainment of those objects 
for which it was entered into; if France 
had beea confined within her original 
limits, he still should have exhorted the 
House to have acceded to a much 
larger peace establishment than at any 
former period: he should have done 40 
for the reasons alluded to by a noble lord ; 
reasons which proved, that, by an increase 
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of our peace establishment, we should not 
only have a much better chance of the 
continuance of peace, but of entering upon 
@ war, in case circumstances should 
render hostile measures indispensable. 
But the condition in which the late 
treaty had left France, furnished till 
stronger arguments for the necessity of 
a formidable force. Her acquisitions in 
the Austrian Netherlands, her influence 
in Holland, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
and, in fact, over the whole continent, 
sufficiently evinced the necessity of a 
Jatger armament than would have been 
requisite, had peace been made under 
more favourable auspices. He should 
not act fairly by the committee, if he 
did not state, that, since the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty, circumstances 
had occurred, which furnished additional 
arguments for increasing our eetablish- 
ment. Taking, then, into consideration 
the necessity of having a larger esta- 
blishment than that which existed at 
former periods, it was a duty imposed on 
him to recommend the force which had 
been moved for. Something had 

said by an hon. gentleman behind him, to 
which it was impossible not to advert ; re- 
ferring to what had fallen from another 
right hon. gentleman, for whom he felt 
as much respect and regard as could 
actuate the breast of one human bein 
towards another, he felt himself calle 
upon to answer the insinuation he had 
thrown out. He had stated, that the 
right hon. gentleman to whom he alluded 
was still responsible for the measures of 
government. He should be ashamed if 
such charge could be supposed to be 
correct. For himself, and those who 
acted with him, he had only to say, that 
could they be supposed capable of sub- 
jecting themselves to the influence of 
others, they would have been totally un- 
deserving of those marks of favour which 
their sovereign had bestowed upon them. 
He trusted he shout at all times be ready 
to vindicate his own personal and official 
honour. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 


Dec. 9. The resolutions being re- 
ported, 

Mr. T. Grenfell said, that those who 
heard what he had advanced when the 
pavy estimates were under consideration, 
would recollect what were the grounds 
which he urged on that occasion. His 
assertion then was, that the House had 
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passed that vote with less information to 
guide them in the propriety of passing it, 
than ever was before submitted to parlia. 
ment on similar occasions. 
given then to this observation by anoble lord 
was, that there was nothing in the history 
of parliament respecting thegranting of the 
information required, that made the late 
proceedings of the House differ from those 
of former times. Till now he had no op- 
portunity of answering these contradic- 
tions ; but he would endeavour briefly to 
restate his objections. What is our situa- 
tion, and what lights have we to enable us 
to judge of it? If we call for those lights 
we are referred to the speeches of minis- 
ters, which convey no information; and 
even if they did, are such speeches fit pare 
liamentary documents to justify the House 
ip Coming to a decision on matters of the 
gravest moment? He com, eagle main- 
tain that no one instance 

the parliamentary history of the country, 
in which ministers have come down, 
the signing of a definitive treaty of peace, 
to ca 

without having advised his majesty to 
make some communication from the 


The answer 


occurred in 
after 
for supplies or large establishments 
throne, intimating the probability that the 
peace would be lasting, or that it might be 


precarious, or if any dangers of a fresh 
rupture existed, without alluding to those 


dangers. The hon. gentleman then ap- 


pealed to several speeches and messages 
recorded in the Journals, in corroboration 
of what he had advanced. The notoriety 
of a fact did not form a proper parliamen- 
tary ground of proceeding. Parliament 
should have real, solid, substartial docu- 
ments before them to judge by. The 
want of such documents on the present 
occasion appeared to him to be a depar- 
ture from the usual practice, dangerous to 
the constitution. Should not the House 
know what garrisons are to be supplied by 
the sums now to be voted? It is true 
that Malta has not yet been evacuated; it is 
equally known that orders have been sent 
out to retainthe Cape. These were two 
considerable military points, and their fate 
should be known before an accurate judg- 
ment could be formed of the extent of the 
supply necessary. The hon. gentleman 
next proceeded to observe on the manner 
on which the army estimates were yester- 
day opened by the secretary at war. 
Nothing’ could be more clear, explicit, 
and manly than that opening; yet at the 
conclusion of his speech, there were some 
expressions that called for particular at- 
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tention. The expressions he alluded to 
were these :—* The object of government 
in proposing to vote the present force, has 
two purposes in view, viz. to repel national 
insult and hostile aggression. He did not 
object to this use of the force. What he 
disliked was, that these expressions nar- 
rowed too much the effect which might be 
otherwise expected from it. Were we to 
vote 180,000 men merely for the purpose 
of sitting still till the French armies had 
actually invaded us? Too many of those 
who spoke on this subject seemed to be 
of that opinion. Such, however, has 
rarely been the mode of arguing adopted 
by that House, nor could he believe that 
the force now proposed would be limited 
to the simple purpose of resisting the in- 
vasion of the enemy—[a cry of hear! 
hear! from the treasury bench]. The 
hon. gentleman professed himselt’ happy 
in hearing that expression of approbation. 
He hoped ministers would avail themselves 
of the force placed at their disposal, to 
speak a language to France, which should 
have its due impression. The present go- 
wvernment of France, if such language was 
held out to them, would see the necessity 
of avoiding what might be fatal to them. 
To forbear holding a firm and determined 
language, was only encouraging the first 
consul to persist in his present wild career 
of conquest and aggrandizement. He felt 
much struck with the language held of late 
upon the subject of continental alliances. 
Were it our intention to look for an alli- 
ance with any great power on the conti- 
nent, it was no doubt our duty to examine 
how far such a power might be able or 
willing to co-operate with us effectually; 
and when the continental powers saw that 
we intended to concentre the whole of our 
force within our own island, and merely 
for our own defence, wirat encouragement 
could they feel to form an alliance with 
us? But his surprise was raised to an ex- 
traordinary degree, when he observed a 
man (Mr. Fox) whose opinion must al- 
ways have so much weight in the country, 
broach doctrines so novel on this topic, 
and so inconsistent with his former senti- 
ments. When the fate of the king of 
Sardinia was introduced into a late debate, 
that hon. gentleman had asked whose fault 
it was that the king of Sardinia was not 
restored? Was it the fault of France? 
no; he had gaid, it was the fault of Aus- 
tria, that opposed his restoration, lest it 
should be purchased at the expense of her 
Venetian territories, That such an as- 
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sertian had any foundation he could never 
bring himself to believe. Did Venice be- 
long to Sardinia? or rather, might not 
this bea story told to the hon. gentleman 
by the French secretary of state in the 
foreign department? Talleyrand might 
have hinted that France would have given 
Piedmont to the king of Sardinia, if Aus- 
tria would consent to cede Venice. It 
was said that partiality for the character 
and principles of a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) prompted him to wish to place 
that right hon. gentleman at the head of 
affairs. To this charge he was ready to 
answer, Habes confitentemreum. Indeed 
it was his conscientious belief, that, if the 
country were to be canvassed, 99 out of 
100 would be found of the same opinion. 
Were that great majority of the country 
to see him placed at the helm, their appre- 
hensions would vanish, and a new vigour 
would be infused into the nation. 

Lord Hawkesbury contended, that every 
part of the conduct of government had 
fully explained the system they had 
adopted, as far as had been usual, with 
regard to foreign affairs. It was not con- 
sistent with the general practice of the 
constitution, to bring the details of such 
discussions before parliament, unless mi- 
nisters called for some vote or opinion 
founded upon those details. It had been 
maintained, that even when a gencral 
case had been made out by ministers, 
without the production of the details, they 
had a right to call for the support of par- 
liament. This was the case at the period 
of the Russian armament, and it was 
afterwards said, on the other side of the 
House, that while the question was in 
discussion they had not inquired, but 
that when ministers called for a direct 
vote, they had a right to give the House 
full information upon the subject. With 
respect to the general system adopted by 
ministers, it had been asserted, that it was 
impossible to understand what that system 
was; as if ministers had never explained 
themselves upon the general principle of 
their conduct to France and other powers. 
He ought, perhaps, upon this subject, to 
refer to authentic documents, such as the 
speeches from the throne, and the ad- 
dresses of that House; but from the na- 
ture of those records, they must be taken 
subject to the explanation of his majesty’s 
confidential servants. It was impossible, 
in a speech or message from the throne, 
to enter into such a minute detail as would 
be necessary for the full explanation of the 
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subject ; but he admitted, that in those 
documents the general principle of the 
measure proposed ought always to be 
found. He was ready to contend, that it 
was impossible to conceive (as far as the 
circumstance would admit) a more com- 
plete explanation of the system which 
overnment had adopted, than was to be 
ound in an amendinent which he had 
moved to an address pro last ses- 
sion byan hon. friend of his. He wished 
to ask any gentleman the meaning he 
would put upon the words of that amend- 
ment. It contained two propositions, 
which he did not mean to say could be 
separated entirely, but which were, how- 
ever, in some degree distinct. The right 
hon. gentleman complained, that ministers 
had not explained whether they would in- 
terfere with the continental powers; his 
answer was, that that point was completel 
explained inthe amendment he had read. 
He begged shortly to call the attention of 
the House to the late treaty, and to the 
address to which he had alluded. When 
other treaties of peace were concluded, 
the country negotiated for peace in con- 
junction with other powers; but when the 
te treaty was concluded, every power on 
the continent had been induced or com- 
Pi to make separate treaties of peace. 
ewere by those circumstances insulated, 
and forced to make a separate peace, un- 
connected with any of the continental 
powers. His majesty’s ministers rested 
the defence of that treaty upon the cir- 
cumstances under which it had been pro- 
d and concluded. They stated the 
ine of conduct they had adopted in con- 
sequence of the unfortunate events which 
had happened on the continent ; but they 
at the same time stated, that, so far from 
abandoning all continental connexions, it 
mast always form a part of the system of 
this country. If he was asked for the 
application of that principle, his arswer 
would be, that the application of it must 
depend rie circumstances and events ; 
they had therefore engrafted that principle 
Into the address to which he had alluded. 
That address, therefore, contained the 
system which the king’s ministers bad 
adopted, viz. that they would defend our 
own empire against all encroachments, 
and look with vigilance to the state of the 
continent. They had not attempted to 
define minutely what that line of conduct 
would be, because it must always be 
governed by circumstances. If this re- 
cord wanted any confirmation, he might 
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refer to the king's speech at the opening 
of the present session. This speech was 
conformable to the address to which he 
had before alluded; it maintained the 
same principles, and held the same 
language. As far, therefore, as language 
went, the system of the king’s govern- 
ment had been explicitly avowed. The 
right hon. gentleman might assert, that 
ministers had not acted upon that system, 
that they had gone beyond, or had fallen 
short of it; but he had no right to say 
that they had not laid down any system. 
He should have thought, that upon the 
general principle of continental alliances 
it was almost unnecessary for him to make 
any profession. Whenever he had spoken 
upon the subject, he had uniformly main- 
tained one opinion. It was a subject 
which had very early occupied his atten- 
tion, and upon which he had given his 
opinion the first time he had had the 
honour of speaking in that House. He 
recollected that upon that occasion a right 
hon. friend of his had made a most able 
and ingenious speech, which contained 
the best case he had ever heard against 
the balance of power. But certainly that 
principle, like all others, might be pushed 
to an extreme. It appeared to him that 
it was one of those questions upon which 
there was great danger of our over-re- 
fining ;.and he thought it was the duty of 
government to guard against the extremes 
which a degree of over-refinement might 
sometimes occasion. That the interests 
of this country were not materially con- 
nected with those of the continent, or that 
we could exclude ourselves wholly, or 
even in a great degree, from all con-. 
tinental connexiens, it would be absurd 
to contend. Our commerce, our wealth, 
our importance in the eyes of Europe, 
were such, that we could not say that we 
would entirely insulate ourselves. He 
knew it had been said upon this subject, 
that all continental connexions were in 
their nature disscluble. This propo- 
sition was undoubtedly true; but what 
was the consequence that was to be in- 
ferred from it,—-that no human work was 
in its nature perfect, and that continental 
alliances, because they were liable to dis- 
solution, ought never to be entered into ? 
That those alliances often contained in 
themselves the seeds of dissolution, was 
true; but the question was, whether, with 
all their defects, we were better with or 
without them? This was ‘the only prac- 
tical way of considering the subject. If: 
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he looked into the examples. contained in 
history upon this point, he was compelled 
to draw a very different inference from 
that which had been drawn by an hon. 
friend of his Non Canning) on 8 former 
eccasion. It been asserted, that we 
had often been involved in wars by con- 
tinental alliances; jbut it remained to 
be proved, that any of the wars in which 
we had been engaged had arisen from 
these alliances. The fact was directly 
the reverse. In no war which we had 
undertaken since the Revolution, had we 
engaged in it in consequence of conti- 
nental alliances. It might perhaps be 
said, that we entered into the late war in 
cohsequence of an engagement with 
Holland respecting the opening of the 
Scheldt; but it must. be admitted, that 
that only formed a part of the general 
question. He therefore thought it im- 
portant, that we should not suffer our- 
selves to be carried away by any general 
cry that might be raised upon the subject, 
without ascertaining the facts.—But there 
was another point to consider, and that 
was a material one. He wished the 
House torecollect in what wars we hadcon- 
tinental connexions, and in what wars we 
had not, and to compare the result. The 
only war in which we had been engaged 
since the Revolution, in which we 

not had any continental alliances was the 
American war, and that was the only war 
in which we were not successful. It was 
true, that in other wars we had sometimes 
failed, as far as they related to continental 
objects; but as far as British interests 
were concerned, we had been constantly 
successful, except only in the case of the 
American war. With this view of the 
subject, he was not disposed to. renounce 
the opinion he had formerly entertained 
upon it; atthe same time he was ready to 
admit, that there ought to be great pru- 
dence used in entering into continental 
alliances, not only with respect to the 
connexions themselves, but to the en- 
gagements we entered ioto. We ought 
not to enter into engagements so loose 
and so generally worded, as might, in the 
application of them, defeat their own ob- 
ject; and he also thought, that care 
ought to be taken not to pledge the 
country too deeply, because circumstances 
_Wwere frequently liable to change. He had 
no difficulty in saying, that he should not 
think he should du his duty, if, maintain- 
ing the general principle, he should not 
endeavour to give it effect whenever he 
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was able, according to cireumstances, 
circumscribed by prudence and wisdom. 
Insinuations had been. thrown out, that 
this country had met with nothing but 
treachery and breach of faith from our 
allies, and that assertion had been parti- 
cularly exemplified in the case of Austria. 
If we were to. look at that country 
throughout the whole course: of the war, 
there were periods when that power not 
only displayed the mostinflexible fidelity to 
her engagements, but the most heroic reso- 
lution. She did not conelude the treaties 
of Leoben or Luneville, till the very last 
extremity; and when she was prevented 
by the pressure of circumstances from 
sending a minister for the purpose of 
obtaining our coasent, which consent, if 
she had asked, we could not for a mo- 
ment have refused. Before the conclu. 
sion of the last treaty, she showed a de- 
gree of fidelity to her engagements witt 
us that never was surpassed ; for after the 
battle of Marengo, she was strongly and 
repeatedly urged by France to conclude 
8 separate treaty, and terms were offered 
much more favourable than she after- 
wards obtained. Notwithstanding every 
effort on the. part of France, Austria 
would not make peace till she was com- 
pelled by the fatal battle of Hohenlinden. 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) seemed to 
think that no change which head taken 
place in the situation of Europe required 
an increase in our establishment. It 
could not be denied that the great extent 
of coast which France had now obtained, 
and the number of harbours which she 
had acquired, must make a great dif- 
ference in our relative situation. It had 
been said, that the House of Bourbon 
were actuated by the same motives of 
ambition with the revolutionary govern- 
ments of France, and were as much dis- 
posed to violate treaties as any govern- 
ment whatever. This was true te a cer- 
tain extent; and he was as ready as any 
man to condemn this part of the policy of 
the House of Bourbon. But it was ne- 
cessary to consider not only their will, 
but their power to do mischief. The pre- 
sent government of France had the power 
of doing things which the House of 
Bourbon, whatever its disposition might 
be, had not the means to aecomplish. A 

eat deal had been said, about persons 
ooking only at measures and not at men: 
he confessed he was very much inclined 
to consider this as mere cant and hyno- 
crisy, or at least as proceeding from 
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ignorance. Io oheé sense, and to a cer- 
tain degree, they must go together. If 
any gentleman brought a charge against 
ministers, it was absutd to suppese that a 
man could condetnn measures, and not 
wish to remove the men by whom they 
were adopted. If that House were tu 
“ageee in a resolution to censure the con- 
duct of ministers, it ought te be followed 
up with a motion for the removal of thase 
ministers. Nothing could be mote absurd 
than to val that the system of mi- 
nisters c be disapproved of, and yet 
that they ought to be kept in office, in 

that they would adopt a line of 
conduct contrary to that of which they 
were knewn to rove. But this prin- 
ciple bad been pushed a little farther, and 
to en extent to which he could not assent. 
Sf a gentleman said he disapproved of the 
theasures of administration, and therefore 
he would, if possible, remove the minis- 
térs, he could understand him; it was 
feir, constitutional lang The right 
of that House to address his majesty to 
remove his ministers, on proper grounds, 
was incontestable; but to suppose that 
the House had a right to remove ministers 
without assigning any public ground 


whatever, was incohsistent with every 


principle of the constitution. It would 
take from the crown the right of choosing 
its own servants, and make the office of 
minister the subject of personal canvass. 
Ie is true, that in 1784, there was an 
addresé to remove ministers, without any 
charge against their public conduct; but 
even in that case there was an allegation 
of their having come improperly into 
office, though that was found by no 
means to be the public opinion. He 
wished merely to be tried by his public 
conduct; and he could answer for him- 
self, and he believed for his colleagues, 
that if parliament disapproved of their 
measures, they would not wish to con- 
tinne one moment longer in office. If 
their measures were not found to be con- 
sistent with the honour and interests of 
the country, they would not attempt to 
set up prerogative against privilege, in 
any case where the exercise of the latter 
was really constitutional. If the king had 
the nomination of his ministers, parlia- 
ment ouglit to control them, to watch 
over them, and to examine their mea- 
sures, and u this principal the safety 
of the constitution depended. He hoped 
that parliament would always endeuvour 
te preserve to the crown its proper place 
[VOL. XXXVI.] 
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in the constitution, while they maintained 
their own privileges ; and te the opinion of 
parliament his majesty’s ministers would 
always submit themselves whenever it was 
expressed. . 

Sir Francis .Burdett said, he agreed 
with Mr. Grenville, that when, in answer. 
to the just objections which had been. 
urged te this unprecedented military 
establishment, ministers stated, that 
the unprecedented situation of the coun- 
try called for it, they ought to 
have brought down some communication 
from the throne as to the nature of that 
situation. In reference to the hon. gen. 
tleman’s arguments on the subject of the 
balance of pewer, that hon. gentleman 
had thought proper to denominate that a 
new dectrine which was very old indeed, 
namely, that which had been maintained 
on a former evening by an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Wilberforce), and in which he moet 
perfectly cencurred. It had been men- 
tioned that that hon. gentleman had 
argued that we should not at all interfere 
with the affairs of the continent, but con- 
fine ourselves entirely to our insular situa- 
tion. That opinion he believed to be 
overstated. That hon. gentleman had 
argued thus—that we should not be for- 
ward to provoke continental quarrels ; 
that we should not form such connexions 
as would be likely to involve us-in such 
quarrels ; amd that, though policy or in- 
terest might urge usto take a share in 
their disputes, we should never be the 
first to attack. Such had been the decid- 
ed opinion of seme of our ablest statesmen, 
by whom it was uniformly held, that if we 
should have any thing to do in continental 
contests, it should never be as principals ; 
that we might become rather arbiters if 
neces 3 thatif we interfered, it should. 
be for the purpose of throwing weight 
into the scale, but not to exhaust our 
strength. For his part, he had no objec- 
tion to the principle of the balance of 

wer, subject to these modifications, but 

e hed the strongest objections to the use 
which had beem generally made of that 
principle. It was too generally the apo- 
logy which ministers had resorted to for 
going to war. It was the pretence for 
throwing dust in the eyes of the country, 
for it appeared to him impossible to make 
such a war, a war of the people; the 
object of it could not be made intelligible 
to their comprehension, as being materi- 
ally connected with their interests. Much 
had been said in the course ef the debate 
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of the talents of the right hon. gentleman 
at the head of the late administration. 
However papier it might be to censure 
any man in his absence, he must observe, 
that the whole of the consequences of 
which the hon. gentleman and his friends 
were so fond of drawing such gloomy des- 
Criptions, arose from the measures of the 
late ministers, assisted by their active co- 
operation. This part of their language 
was not less inconsistent than that of 
recommending the return of the same man 
to office who supported the “ disastrous ” 
peace they so vehemently reprobated, 
and they had also the confidence to assert ; 
that this return was desired by the coun- 
try. Now, if pe opinion was te be: 
attended to, he had no hesitation in main- 
taining that that opinion was decid- 
edly adverse to such a change. From all 
he could learn, no minister was ever 
more completely covered with public 
indignation and hatred, than the right 
hon. gentleman alluded to.—A vote for 
60,000 soldiers would not alarm him so 
much, if it were not aecompanied by 
barracks and all those other appendages 
of a standing army; if it formed nota 
part of that system which, fatally for the 
interests of the crown itself, tended to 
break those constitutional springs which 
kept up the spirit of the people, which 
would attach them warmly to their go- 
vernment, and render them ready to 
defend them from any attack. He had 
heard much of theeconomy of ministers ; 
but in his judgment they were beginning 
the work of reform at the wrong end. 
In looking over the pension-list, and 
perusing the number of marriage settle- 
ments for earls’ daughters, and annuities 
for the wives of treasury clerks, which it 
contained,it wasenoughtomaketheeyes of 
any plain Englishman ache. If there really 
wasa necessity for this increased establish- 
ment, that necessity was among the 
legacies which the late ministers leh the 
country. They reduced it to such a 
situation, that according to the confession 
of their active friends, a state of war 
would be dangerous, and yet peace is 
unattended by security. | No state of 
society could be imagined more discourag- 
ing, and such was the consequence of the 
mischievous system so long and so obsti- 
nately persisted in by the late ministers! 
It had been well observed by an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce), that with- 
out the affections of the people, no esta- 
blishment could protect the country; no 
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degree of talents could conciliate that 
affection, or could excite a proper spirit. 
No. That could only be done by abolish- 
ing solitary cells, barracks, and useless 

ensions—but above all, the people must 

e adequately represented in parliament. 
Policy and interest should urge that at the 
present crisis, which honesty and justice 
would recommend in any circumstances. 
To restore our ancient institutions, to 
replace those old jland-marks which the 
violence of the late ministers removed, 
was the way to recover that public spirit 
which is the only sure defence ofa country. 
With regard to the remarks which have 
been made on measures and men, and. 
the illustration adduced respecting horses 
and harness, he should say, that if the 
harness were good, even though the horses 
were bad, the carriage would be drawn in 
safety ; but if the latter were ever 80 good 
and the former bad, the safe movement of 
the carriage would be endangered. 
However, it would be much better that 
both should be good. He should like 
good men and good measures ; and he. 
really did not think either the late or 
eet ministers fit to govern the country. 

o the present he was not disposed to sa 
any thing harsh, {because it was nel- 
ther provoked nor justified; but he could 
not help saying, that they did not | en 
the confidence of the country. Perhaps 
the colossal) power of France, now so 
much dreaded, might ere long fall to. 
pieces; but, as an Englishman, he did 
not feel it right to rely on that calculation. 
SUDT OnE that power solid and secure, he 
would wish to provide for the protection 
of this country, and its best protection 
would consist in strong measures of. 
defence. Those measures, in his judg- 
ment, should be, a strong parliament 
(including a fair representation of the 
country), strong councils, and above all, 
a strong and united people. 

Mr. f. H. Browne combated the argu- 
ments of the hon. baronet, respecting the 
late and present ministers ; and gave it as 
his decided opinion, that Mr. Pitt had 
been the means, by his great talents and 
wise measures, of saving both the consti-. 
tution and the country from utter ruin; 
and that but for him the Speaker would 
not now be sitting in the chair of that 
House. He defended the present esta- 
blishment, and said it should have his 
support ; and he felt no check to his con- 
fidence in voting such a force, to 
strengthen the hands of those ministers. 
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who had formed the treaty of Amiens, 
and given peace to the country. He did 
not vote that force for the purpose of re- 
commencing war; for he was sure it was 
neither their wish nor intention, but for 
the purpose of maintaining peace, and 
with it the security and the honour of the 
country. 

Mr. Calcraf? said, that upon the fullest 
conviction of the wisdom and good con- 
duct of his majesty’s ministers, as well as 
that the force voted the preceding night, 
was necessary to the maintenance of peace, 
_ national honour, and national security, he 
gave that vote his most hearty approba- 
tion. He believed the ministers had the 
universal confidence of the people. 

Dr. Laurence condemned the system 
upon which ministers acted; particularly 
in reducing the navy so much since the 
peace, and proposing to keep up a large 
standing army, though the former force 
was our natural defence, and the latter 
was ever an object of constitutional jea- 
lousy. He animadverted on the observa- 
tions of the noble secretary of state, on 
the subject of continental alliances, and 
the balance of power, and compared them 
with his assertion on a former occasion, 
that the capture of Oczakow, a fortress 
on the Black Sea, by the Russians, would 
endanger the safety of Europe. He re- 
‘penile the idea of abandoning that po- 

icy, with respect to the continent, upon 
which this country had acted for the lust 
century and ahalf. He also reproved the 
practice of perpetually referring to the 
conduct of ministers during the last war. 
The House should not be so goaded. If 
gentlemen wished to investigate that con- 
duct fully, let it be brought forward in a 
proper form, and solemnly discussed. He 
was anxious to know what ideas were 
meant to be attached to national insults 
and hostile aggression. Ministers did 
not explain in what sense these terms 
were to be understood, and it therefore 
became necessary to attend a little to 
facts, so far as they might be useful in 
determining whether, on the part of 
France, there had been since the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of peace, any acts, with 
regard to foreign powers, which this 
country would be entitled to make a 
ground of remonstrance. On this part of 
his argument he accordingly examined in 
detail the system of German indemnities, 
which he reprobated as subversive of the 
constitution of the Germanic empire, and 
destructive of our influence on the con- 
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tinent. He touched slightly on the con- 
duct of the French government towards 
Switzerland, and the total subjugation of 
Italy to its will. On the subject of Hol- 
land, he descanted with great energy, and 
pointed out the alarming consequences 
which French influence in that country 
presented in the event of a renewal of 
war. On the importance of our con- 
nexion with Holland, he believed there 
was no difference of opinion. He des- 
cribed with great force the claims which 
the House of Orange had to our protec- 
tion, from ancient connexion cemented 
by common friendship; and the more he 
considered the fate of this illustrious fa- 
mily, the more was he convinced of the 
inefficacy of the article in the definitive 
treaty, which professed to guarantee them 
a full and complete indemnity. He called 
the attention of the House to the treat- 
ment which captain D’Auvergne had ex- 
perienced in Paris, in consequence of 
orders issued by the French government. 
What he meant to state he did not pre- 
tend to state on authority. That respect- 
able officer, even under the protection of 
a British commission and a regular pass- 
port, had been arrested, thrown into a 
dungeon, and subjected to interrogatories 
of the most insulting kind. Could any 
thing be reckoned an attack on our na- 
tional honour, if such an outrage did not 
come under that description? He took 
occasion to allude to a presecution iasti- 
tuted against M. Peltier, for a supposed 
libel on the French government. He did 
Rot mean to give any opinion against the 
propriety of such a prosecution, but was 

ointed on articles which had appeared 
in the French official journal, containing 
unbecoming allusions, and indecent re- 
flexions, on the character of our own 
sovereign. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, it 
seemed to be urged constantly, as the 
systematic opinion of the learned member 
and his friends, that ministers, by the 
measures they adopted, had compromised 
the dignity, and tarnished the honour of 
the empire; without, however, substan- 
tiating their accusations by any specific 
charge. But if they really conceived 
themselves founded in their assertion, the 
manly way would be, to bring it forward, 
and give thuse whom they accused an 
opportunity of vindication. The charge 
of abandoning the indemnity to the prioce 
of Orange was wholly unfounded. Before 
the approaching recess, he hoped to make 
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such a communication te the House as 


would manifest that his majesty’s feelinge . 


were by no means dormant to the situation 
of the illustrious personage alluded to. 
The next point he thought necessary to 
notice was, the prosecution commenced 

ainet the publisher of a libel upon the 
chief consul of France. But though the 


British government certainly were not 


responsible for the publication which 
contained that libel, he conceived the first 
consul was entitled, by the justice af the 
country, te reparation, as well as every 
other person ip such a case. The next 
point was the affair ef captain D’ Auvergne. 
The moment hig situation was made 
known.to his majesty’s minister at Paris, 
ademand was made to the French go- 
vernment for his release, which was ia- 
stantly obtained; so that the epprehen- 
sions of the learned member for the ho- 
nour and dignity of this country, en this 
as well as the other occasions, were ut- 
terly unfounded. Another topie with 
the learaed member was, the aggrandiz- 
ing power of France. No man lamented 
it more than he did; but he could not 
allow that it wae a matter that would war- 
rant the revival of hostilities. The next 
objection of the learned member was, that 
ministers called for a large force, without 
stating any specific necessity; at the 
same time that his own speech and those 
of his friends, were fraught with alarm 
for our situation, and the avowal of that 
necessity. If the learned member was 
not disposed to confide in the assurances 
which ministers were warranted to give, 
the right way of proceeding would be, to 
move an address to his majesty, for the 
documents to show that necessity. The 
hon. member might do so now; and when 
produced, they would furnish a justifica- 
tion of the measures adopted by ministers. 
| Mr. Fox alluded to the representation 
given by Dr. Laurence, of the treatment 
which had been experienced by. a British 
officer from the French government. Al- 
lowing that a remonstrance had been made 
on the subject by ministers without obtain- 
ing satisfaction, he had no hesitation in 
saying, agreeably to the ideas of nativnal 
bonour which he had often bad occasion 
to express, that he should reckon this an 
insult of such magnitude as to form a 
legitimate ground of renewing hostilities, 
if captain D’ Auvergne had been arrested 
without the smallest pretext, thrown into 
a dungeon, and subjected to insulting in- 
terrogatories; or if die French govern- 
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ment had refysed to give satisfaction to 
the hopour of the country, wounded ia the 

rson of a British officer, this would, ia 

is opinian, be @ ten thousand times more 
justihable ground of war than any thing 
drawn from the conduct of France in the 
system of German indemnities, in the in- 
vasion of Switzerland, or any other act of 
usurpation en the continent. Strongly 
disposed ag he was for the preservation of 
peace, he declared, without difficylty, 
that war was an alternative ever to be 
akin hi to insult and infamy. After a 
ew observations on the influence which 
the state of ont agree oughs to have ia 
deterring us from Uy plunging again 
into way, the hon, gentleman yindicated 
the syatem he had recommended with re- 
gard to contineatal connexions. Conti- 
nental connexions were not, te be esti- 
mated according to @ general system. 
They were to be judged of by a consi- 
deration of the circumstances in which 
the country was placed. He was a friend 
to continental connexions when they could 
be advantageous; and at the commence- 
ment of the late war he had resisted our 
entering into them, because the manner 
in which they were formed was such as to 
promote nothing but di intment and 
disaster. His opinion now was, that the 
war had left the continent in that state, 
that if we had an opportunity of forming 
an alliance with Austria, and even Russia, 
he should not think such an alliance jus- 
tified by policy. Gentlemen might ask, 
were we never again to form any conti- 
nental alliances? His answer was, that 
this must depend on circumstaaces which 
might hereafter appear in the situation of 
Europe. He would not say that such 
alliances might not be hereafter renewed 
with advantage; but this was pot the mo- 
ment for such a renewal. Adverting 
merely to the interests of Austria, he 
could not conceive it to be either fair or 
friendly in this country, to seek the re- 
newal of any alliance with that power, 
when such an alliance might only have 
the effect of exposing her to attacks from 
France, which she was unable to resist. 
No man was more anxious than himself te 
keep up a high spirit in the country ; but 
the time for exerting that spirit was to be 
regulated by circumstances. What might 
be very wise and political under certain 
circumstances, might under circumstances 
of a diflerent nature, be ruineus to our 
best interesta, and he thought that to em- 
bark in foreign connexiops at this ume, 
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would be te expose ourselves to such 
consequences. Sf the House and the 
country had acquiesced in the peace, and 
the unsatisfactory state of the continent 
an which the peace was concluded, the 
same acquiescence was demanded an 
every principle of policy and common 
sense. The learned gentleman had been 
offended at charges produced against the 
late administration, and had ¢alied ea an 
hon. baronet to come forward and produce 
the proof on a regular inquiry, He was 
really astonished to hear gentlemen 
making use of such language. Had he 
and those with whom he had the honour 
of acting been slack in demanding in- 
quiry into the conduct of the late minis- 
ters? Had they not from year to year 
proposed inquiry, and had not the friends 
of ministers as generally resisted all in- 
vestigation? With much more justice 
might thia charge be retorted on the 
learned gentleman and his friends of the 
new opposition. They were indeed 
liable to a charge of inconsistency, which 
they would not find it so easy to repel. 
Supporting every public measure, they 
still were dissatisfied with ministers. 
They were perpetually accusing them of 
imbecility, and yet never had they the 
manliness to prefer against them a specific 
charge. He was very pointed on the 
subject of the German indemnities, which 
he condemned as a system of the most 
gross violation of all honesty and justice, 
and adduced this as an additional reason 
why, for the present at least, German al- 
liances should be avoided. He should 
rejoice in any plan to reduce French in- 
fluence on the continent, but of this there 
was at present no rational prospect. 
With regard to Holland, there was no- 
thing he so much lamented as the acqui- 
sition of influence which France had 
gained in that country, connected as it 
was with Belgium; but he saw no use in 
constantly complaining on this subject, 
unless some means could be pointed out 
of redressing the grievance. 

Mr. Windham said, that the speech of 
his learned friend had been complained of 
as long. Long it might be by the clock; 
but certainly net by the matter it con- 
tained. With regard to the affair of the 
prince of Orange, his learned friend had 
heen called to that subject by what an 
hon. gentleman had stated respecting 
foreign powers. That was a very erro- 
neous apinion ; and it was proper that his 
Icarned friend should refute the charge 
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against Austria and other states. By our 
honesty, ‘‘ of which the hon. gentlemaa 
had said so much, was, perhaps, meant 
this, that foreign powers should be bouad 
to us, but not we to them. If this 
country had been in such danger as 
Austria was previous to the treaty of 
Luneville, he believed those who held this 
language would have been the first tocry out 
that we ought to take eare of ourselves, 
and think no more of our allies. The bu- 
siness with regard to the prince of 
Orange wea a gross fraud upen this 
country. It might be guessed, from what 
the right hon. gentleman had stated, that 
this indemnity was to be made up by hard 
English guineas. What, then, became of 
eur point of honour? Capt. D’Auvergne’s 
case was another point which he thought 
might convince the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox), that the honour of the country was 
not perfectly safe. It was said, that mi- 
nisters practised at once conciliation and 
firmness. This brought to his recollec- 
tion the story of a man, reputed religious, 
who having committed a dishonourable 
transaction, excused himself by saying to 
a bishop, “ my lord, it was only a pious 
The bishop, however, answered, 
that he could distinguish the fraud, but 
not the piety; so he, with respect te mi- 
nisters, could easily see the conciliation, 
but could not discover an atom of the 
firmness. He agreed perfectly that there 
was no retreat for this country ia mean- 
ness. It was with us, aut Casar, aut 
nullus. We raust be a great nation or 
nothing? He wished to know where the 
pont of honour so mueh talked of was to 

e found. It it did not exist in the case 
of the prince of Orange, or of captain 
D’Auvergne, where did it exist? This 
shifting of the point of honour reminded 
him of what was said to happen to 
travellers in a part of Essex, who, when 
they asked for a district remarkable for 
being visited by fevers and agues, were 
always told by the inhabitants, that the 
place was not just where they were, but 
a little farther on. He had often been 
accused of entertaining high chivalresque 
notions with respect to the relations of 
this country and France. He, however, 
disclaimed all such ideas. He grounded 
the whole of his arguments upon the 
plain vulgar prosaic ground of safety. 
His opinion was, that the places to be 
given by the treaty ought to be retained ; 
but.certainly not, unless there were just 
pretexts for doing so. 
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. Lord Castlereagh thought that Mr. Fox 
under-rated the danger in which this 
country was placed and that Mr. Wind- 
ham over-rated it. The powers of the 
present French government being greater 
than any former, to call forth the resources 
and population of the country, was one 
reason for an increased establishment in 
this country. It ought not at the same 
time to be forgotten that there were too 
many appearances of a disposition in the 
French government to interfere with other 
mations. One hon. gentleman thought 
that our military establishment might be 
lower, since our navy was so much su- 

rior to that of the rest of Europe. 
Much as he rejoiced in the superiority of 
our navy, he did not think that was a mode 
of defence on which the country ought 
entirely torely. To show that an inva- 
sion might take place notwithstanding the 
superiority of our navy, he instanced the 
arrival of the French expedition in Bantry 
Bay, when the landing was prevented 
only by a storm. He blamed the prac- 
tice of running down continental alliances. 
He did not think that any of the acts of 
the French government since the treaty of 
Amiens formed a ground of war. He 
saw much in the state of France and Eu- 
rope which he deeply regretted; but 
should we not make things worse if we 
interfered? He was aware of the com- 
mercial and maritime faculties of France. 
But we had got a start of her, which it 
would be impossible for her to overtake, 
if we were true to ourselves. 

The report was agreed to. 


Debate on the Budget.] Dec. 10. The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Chancellor Addington then rose, 
and began by observing, that before he 
entered upon the subjects to which his 
notice referred, he was desirous of sub- 
mitting to the committee the grounds on 
which he was induced to bring them for- 
ward so early in the session. It would ap- 
pear from the notice, that it was his inten- 
tion to propose a vote of +4,000,000/. on 
the credit of the growing produce of the 
consolidated fund; and also to take a 
general view of the financial situation of 
the country, as far as it could be ex- 
plained with any degree of accuracy at 
the present period of the year. 

The immediate occasion of the motion 
which he had to propose was to be found 
in the extraordinary produce of the re- 
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venue during the last half year. It would: 
be recollected, that 4,500,000/. had been 
voted on the credit of the consolidated 
fund for one year, to the Sth of April: 
1803. Ofthat sum.no less than $,800,000/. 
had been realized on the 10th of Octo- 
ber last; and there was little doubt that, : 
at the end of the current quarter, viz. on 
the 5th of January, the surplus of the 
consolidated fund would exceed the 
700,000/. necessary to ‘complete the 
whole sum. The committee, therefore, 
would be aware, that, unless a power 
were given to his majesty to apply to the 
public service such further surplus as 
might accrue, a considerable sum might 
remain dead and useless in the exche- 
quer, whilst money must be raised by 
other means to defray the necessary ex- 
penses. 

The reason for the second part of the 
notice was, the intimate and inseparable 
connexion between the state of the con- 
solidated fund and the general financial 
situation of the country; and as the 
House had already voted a large part of 
the supplies for the ensuing year, it could 
not but be material that the public should 
be apprized of the means by which those 
supplies were to be raised. 

Mr. Addington then proceeded to ad- 
vert to the financial operations of the 

ear 1802. The committee would recol- 
ect, that, in the last session of the late 
parliament, a capital of 97,000,000/. had 
been provided for; of which, 56,500,000/. 
was the amount of the sum, for the 
redemption of which the income tax had 
been made responsible’; about 11,000,000/. 
arose from the funding of exchequer bills, 
and the remaining 30,000,000/. trom the 
loan of the present year. 

For this sum, the charge to be pro- 
vided somewhat exceeded %,100,000/. 
It would not be forgotten that a hope had 
been expressed on his part, that the pro- 
duce of the taxes intended to cover the 
amount of this charge would prove con- 
siderably more than adequate to that 
object; and he had peculiar satisfaction 
in stating, that the hope so expressed had 
been realized. A complaint had, at the 
time, been made, of his having proposed 
taxes, the produce of which would greatly 
exceed what was requisite to defray the 
charge of the debt to be provided for. 
To this accusation he had pleaded guilty, 
and had admitted his expectation to be, 
that their produce would not fall short of 
4.,000,000/. How did the matter stand ? 
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In the first quarter, the taxes on malt, 
beer, on exports and imports, and on the 
tonnage of shipping, actually yielded 
926,000. To this might be added the 
additional assessed taxes, of which 
scarcely any part had yet been received, 
and which were estimated at 1,000,000/. 
per annum. With the addition therefore 
of one-fourth of this sum to that which 
had been realized, it would appear that 
the produce of the taxes of 1802, in the 
quarter ending the 10th of October in 
that year, might be fairly estimated at 
1,170,0004. 

Mr. Addington then’said, that it would 
he remembered he had stated on a former 
day, that one effect of the ample provi- 
sion made in the last session had been, 
that it had afforded the means of accom- 
plishing a considerable reduction of the 
outstanding unfunded debt, of which no 
less than 18,000,000/. had been taken out 
of the market. 

The unfunded debt, in exchequer bills 
and navy debt, which, in November 1801, 
amounted to upwards of 37,300,000/. had 
been reduced to about 19,500,000l. ; of 
which $,000,000/. which had been ad- 
vanced by the Bank as a consideration for 
the renewal of their charter, bore no in- 
terest, and was not payable till the year 
1806 ; and 900,000/. was charged on the 
annual taxes of the present year, the 
arrears of which would be sufficient for the 
liquidation of thatsum. Deducting there- 
fore 3,900,000/. which never came into 
the market, and 4,500,000/. of navy debt, 
the remaining exchequer bills scarcely 
exceeded 1],000,000/. and of these par- 
liament, since its meeting, had provided 
for the discharge of 4,281,000/.; and it 
would appear by the accounts laid before 
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the House, that the outstanding exche- 
quer bills, previous to the commence- 
ment of the war, amounted to 9,500,0002. 

It also afforded him the greatest satisfac- 
tion to be enabled to state, that with the 
exception only of the army extraor- 
dinaries, the grants of the last session had 
been found sufficient to provide for all the 
services of the year. Gentlemen, he was 
sure, would recollect, that he had for- 
merly expressed his apprehensions that 
the sum of 1,600,000/. which had been 
voted for army extraordinaries, would 
prove inadequate to the demand. Every 
one must be aware of the impossibility at 
all times of making a correct estimate for 
that branch of the public service; and 
in the present instance an unavoidable 
increase of expense had been occasioned 
by the detention of our troops on foreign 
stations longer than there had been reason 
toexpect. He could not but feel concern 
in estimating the excess in that particular 
branch of the expenditure at upwards of 
one million ; but - had the consolation 
of being able to state, that the total ex- 

enses of the extraordinaries of the army 
in 1802 would not be found to exceed one- 
half of their amount in the preceding 
year. It was also satisfactory to reflect, 
that the economical management of the 
naval service had effected a reduction of 
no less than 4,500,000/. of the navy debt, 
which had been discharged out of the votes 
of the year. 

He next proceeded to lay before the 
committee a statement of the supplies and 
Ways and Means for the ensuing year. 
For the navy there had been voted 
50,000 seamen, at 7/. per man per month, 
the expense of which would amount to 
4,550,000/. : 


SUPPLIES, 1803. 
Navy—50,000 men at 71. per man per month coeccseces cocccveces 4,550,000 
Ordinary and extraordinary «++. Se a 1,218,238 
Buildings, &c. evecececece COCAC mH Cheese er een geeHeeeere 901,140 
. — —-- —f£.6,669,378 
Army eeeerccrvrecenece BeeceeneceCeeveeeeseoegerceererere See eHeeere 5,500,000 
Extraordinaries (including surplus extraordinaries issued in 1802) -- 2,000,000 
— 7,500,000 
Ordnance eove5e eerseeecece CHSHOSCHHC SEO CHE CEEHEHOHEHHHOHOHOHHEOSSCEHL OSES OOOS 787,947 
Pia eialeaie Coocccencene ereecsves Peete eeeceraesreenenteseee sperece eervee 524,573 
Misce laneou En land Geeccocnvrecesecereses eee ° e ereeeene ° 
Ditto 7 nd eeescevsesece COL CCH SCE OCEEC HOC ECOL EES eeetoecceseone 1,000,000 
Trish Permanent Grants Coe Ce EERE oeOOFoeesegreeecoee eeceeneoesvececor eres 363,339 


Amount of joint charge escccescccccccsccesece 16,845,297 
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To pay off Exchequer bills on aids 1801 «--seesevesccepececsccoccs 
D 


Repayment to India Company ------ 
Interest on Exchequer bills, and discount, &c. 


Reduction of national debt OHSS HS He eee oeoeCeCRH ROLE RHdd bed edesese 


itto — — on aids 1803, Bank eeveces Coe eeeseseorce @eovcece 
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Exoianp’s Separate Cuances: 

2,781,000 
1,500,000 
Peeececeveeereberdbobesdineveostsé 1,000,000 
@xevnebevstseoasaneepnes 4800 
100,000 

5,981,000 


Total supplies -+eeseee 22,826,237 


Ways axp Means, 1803, 


Land and Malt CHOMP HPC EHRESESEHSEOHSHEFC HH EC HTEOHREHOFCH ERE EHOHSHEHOKRHSREHSHRHEHOO 
Surplus consolidated fund wTrrrrrere PEPPER eEReEPEePEReeeeTeErerererrrrer rs yee 


9,750,009 
6,500,000 


Exchequer bills on aids 1804 SOSH HOECHST HEHHHSCHSHKHSCHOHRESHSHSSSSESHSE RESPEC OSE 11,000,000 


Lottery 


SPOSCPOSHSHHOHSHEHHESEHDHSHLOHREHSSEHREEHSHSHEC HHH EE HOCEHREOCOOH SHebegeones 


500,000 


bee 


£.20,750,000 


Estimate of Exchequer Bills outstanding on 31st December 1801 14,180,000 


To be funded 


To be paid off @eseescovoeveetnveaeonreeeeoneeee et ee 


7,000,000 
4,281,000 
————-— 11,281,000 


2,899,000 


Proposed to be issued on aids 1804 --scccercecccccsocccosss 11,000,000 


By the estimates on the table it would 
appear, that the remaining naval services, 
for which votes would shortly be proposed 
to parliament, amounted, under the head 
of Ordinary and Extraordinary, to 
1,218,2382. and for building and repair- 
ing ships of war, to 901,140/.; making a 
total expense, for this great branch of 
our national defence, of 6,669,3782. 

For the army there had been voted 
about 5,500,000/. and when the amount 
of the extraordinaries was laid before par- 
liament, which could not take place till 
the end of the year, a farther vote would 
be | ae pea for repaying the excess which 
had arisen under that head, and for prd- 
viding an estimated suth for the service of 
the ensuing year. These sums, as nearly 
as he now could judge, would amount to 
2,000,000/., making a total of military ex+ 
pense of 7,500,000/. 

For the ordnance there had been voted 
787,94-71. . 

For the repayment to the consolidated 
fund for bounties on the importation of 
corn, advanced out of the revenue of cus- 
toms, 524,573/. 

Of the miscellaneous services for the 
united kingdom, he could not at present 
form an accurate statement; but judging 
from the expenditure of former years, he 
thought they might probably amount to 
about 1,000,000/.; to which were to. be 
added the permanent grants for the civil 


government of Ireland, amounting to 
363,339. 


£.13,899,000 
eoadpanbaenmelsm anime 


The total of these various sums, 
amounting to 16,845,237/. formed the 
joint charge to be provided for by the dif- 
ferent parts of the united kingdom, in the 
proportions settled by the act of union. 

he proportion of Ireland, being two- 
seventeenths, would be 1,981,792. and 
that part of the united kingdom was like- 
wise bound to contribute two-seventeenths 
of the expense of the civil list of Great 
Britain, and of the other charges on the 
consolidated fund, not connected with the 
public debt, amounting te 141,223/. 

He should now proceed to state the 
separate charges to be provided for by 
Great Britain, omitting those of Ireland, 
which would, on a fature occasion, be 
stated by his right hon. friend, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for Ireland. 

The first sum arose from a vote, which 
had lately been agreed to by the House, 
to pay off exchequer bills charged upon 


the aids of 1801, amounting to 2,781 ,OOO/. 


The next to be considered was, a sum, 
of which an account was on the table, and 
for which a vote would shortly be pro- 
posed, being the remainder of an advance 
of 3,000,0007. made by the Bank in the 
year 1798, upon the credit of exchequer 
bills, and which had been annually re- 
newed till the present year, when one-half 
of them had been paid off. The remain- 
ing sum amounted to 1,500,000/. 

A farther charge arose from an account 
subsisting between government and the 
East India company, for military expenses 
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incurred in different expeditions. As the 
accounts of the armament which had been 
sent from India to Lgypt were not yet 
brought home, no precise estimate could 
at present be formed of the balance. But 
it appeared probable, from an investiga- 
tion which had already taken place, that 
a considerable sum would be due to the 
East India company, and he should for 
the present make provision for a payment 
on account, of 1,000,000/. 

_ There were other separate charges, the 
amount of which could not at present be 
ascertained with complete accuracy ; they 
arose from interest on exchequer bills, 
discounts on the loan and lottery, and 
certain other payments which, in the ac- 
count annually laid before parliament, of 
the distribution of the money granted for 
public service, were classed under the 
title of payments, not being part of the 
supplies of the year. He should estimate 
them at 700,000/. and he had no reason 
to think they would exceed that amount. 
The total of these separate charges was 
5,981,000/.; which, added to the total of 
the joint charge before stated, at 
16,945,237. amounted to the sum of 
29,826,237, From this sum deducting 
2,123,0151, to be contributed by Ireland, 
it would appear that the expense to 
be provided for by Great Britain. was 
20,703,2220. 

To meet this supply Mr. Addington 
saidhe should propose the following Ways 
and Means: ‘The annual malt tax, and 
the other taxes usually granted from year 
to ycar in thervom of the land tax had 
already been voted by this House. Their 
amount had been taken at 2,750,0002. and 
there was no probability of a deficiency 
arising upon these annual grants, as had 
formerly been the case, the land tax hav- 
ing usually fallen short of its nominal 
amount, while the taxes substituted for 
it have constantly produced the estimated 
sum. 


The next head to which he should 


proceed, was the surplus of the consoli-— 


dated fund, which he should estimate at 
6,500,000/. His reasons for expecting a 
produce to that amount, and for the dif- 
ference between that sum and 4,000,0000, 
for which a vote would be proposed to 
the committee, he begged leave to deter 
to another part of his statement. 

The produce of the lottery for the ensu- 
ing year he should estimate at 560,000). ; 
and without entering at present into 
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it would be a satisfaction to the com- 
mittee to know that the new system which 
had been introduced into the drawing and 
regulations of the lottery, had been 
productive of the most beneficial effects. 

The only remaining article he had to 
state, was an issue of exchequer bills on 
the aids of 1804, to the extent of 
11,000,000/. Gentlemen might be sur- 
prised at his mentioning so large a sum, 
and it might be necessary for him to ex- 
plain the grounds of. this proposition, 
and the iede by which it was intended to 
carry it into effect. He had already ob- 
served, that the exchequer bills now in 
circulationamounted to about 11,000,000/. 
only exclusive of those which were held 
by the Bank and bore no interest; and 
that the amount of those outstanding, 
previous to the war, was about 9,500,000/. 
The increase of our trade, and the en- 
larged sphere of our money transactions 
since that period, made that additional 
sum no more than was commensurate with, 
perhaps necessary for, the convenience of 
our pecuniary dealings, and our commerce. 
Of this there were abundant proofs in the 
premium which exchequer bills now bore, 
notwithstanding the reduction of their in- 
terest; in the unwillingness of the 
holders to pay them into the exchequer in 
discharge of taxes; and in the applica- 
tions made for fresh bills in place of such 
as were aclvertised to be paid off.—Assum- 
ing, therefore, that the quantity of exche- 
quer bills now in the market was not 
greater than public convenience required, 
he shou!d proceed to show that it was not 
his intention to make any considerable 
addition to it, but that, at the end of the 
year, they would not be more than equal 
to their present amount. 

The exchequer bills now outstanding. 
including the sum advanced by the Bank 
amounted to 14,180,000/. of which it was 
proposed to vote the re-payment of 
4,281,000/. This sum would be replaced 
by the gradual issue of the 5,000,000/. 
which have lately been voted on the aids 
of 1803; and when, by the addition 
of further sums which parliament might 
vote after the recess, such a number- 
of exchequer bills should have been 
issued as to admit of the measure, without 
too great a reduction of their amount, it 
was his intention to propose that a part of 
them, to the extent of from 6 to 
8,000,000/. should be funded. This, 
however, would not take place till a late 


any detail on that part, of the subject, | period of the session; and it was the 
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only financial operation which he had at 
present in contemplation. The commit- 
tee would understand, that if at the time 
it should be found impracticable to make 
a bargain with the holders of the bills pro- 
posed to be funded, on terms sufficiently 
favourable to the public, it would be ne- 
cessary to propose a loan to the same ex- 
tent, for the purpose of paying them off. 
He should not now trouble the commit- 
tee with any statement of the means which 
had occurred to him for defraying the 
additional charge which would thus be 
created; but he had a confident hope, 
that he should, at the proper time, be 
able to propose such as would be suffi- 
cient for the purpose, without any ma- 
terial addition to the burdens of the 
public. Supposing, therefore, 7,000,000/. 
of exchequer bills to be either funded 
or paid off, and adding that sum to 
4,281,000%. for which parliament had 
already provided, it would appear, by 
deducting that aggregate sum from 
14,180,0002. the amount of exchequer 
bills now outstanding added to the 
11,000.000/. proposed to be issued, that 
the exchequer bills at the close of the year 
1803, would be reduced to near 300,000. 
below their presentamount. In this state- 
ment he had supposed the 5,000,000), 
lately voted, although charged on 
the aids of 1803, to form part of the 
11,000,000/. intended for the _ ser- 
vice of the ensuing year, because such 
part of that sum as might bepaid off, would 
be replaced by other bills ; and so many as 
might remain in circulation would be con- 
sidered as constituting part of that’sum. 
Upon a recapitulation of the Ways and 
Means, they would be found to amount to 
20,750,000/. exceeding by 47,000/. the 
amount of the supply. 

Mr. Addington thea stated it to be im- 
portant to take a review of the services of 
the ensuing year, distinguishing such as 
were of a permanent nature from such as 
were merely occasional and temporary. 
It was only by such a review that it would 
be possible for the committee to form a 
judgment how far the ordinary resources 
of the country were capable of meeting 
its permanent expenditure. 

Amongst the permanent services, he 
included the navy and army, except such 
apart of the supply as might be neces- 
sary for dcfraying the excess of the ex- 
traordinaries for the present year, which 
which was to be considered, not as a part 
ef the services for the year 1803, but as 
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the repayment of a debt contracted in 
1802. To these were to be added the 
ordnance, the miscellaneous services of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the inter- 
est on such exchequer bills as might be 
usually kept in circulation. In speaking 
of these services as permanent, he by no 
means meant to infer, that they were 
likely to continue at their present amount, 
but merely that they were heads of ex- 
penditure which might always be expected 
to exist, although varying in their extent 
according to the circumstances of the 
times. The total of these charges in the 
ensuing hae would be about 16,000,000. 
of which the British proportion would 
somewhat exceed 14,000,000/. 

In the class of occasional payments, he 
should place the corn bounties, the re- 
payment of the excess of army extraordi- 
naries of 1802, the payment of the ex- 
chequer bills charged upon the aids of 
180], and of the loan from the Bank in 
1798, and the discharge of the balance 
which might be found to be due to the 
East India company. The total amount 
of these several sums he estimated at 
6,800,000. 

With respect tothe permanent expenses, 
he was deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion, which he trusted was no less strongly 
felt by the House, and by the country, 
that whatever might be the permanent 
expenditure, which a due regard to the 
support of public credit, and to our actual 
situation, might require, we ought reso- 
lutely to determine that the amount of 
our permanent revenue should be made to 
correspond with its demands. Even if, 
instead of the prospect of an increasing 
revenue, he had been obliged to lay be- 
fore the committee the statement of a de- 
ficiency, his opinion on this subject would 
be the same. We must not attempt to 
compromise by endeavouring to reduce 
our expenditure to our revenue, but re- 
solve to keep our revenue on a level with 
our necessary expenditure. In such a 
system alone could he see solid wisdom, 
or discern the probability of future honour 
and security. 

He next called the recollection of the 
committee to the difference which ap- 

eared between the vote which it was his 
Intention to propose to them on the credit 
of the consolidated fund, namely 
4,000,0007. and the sum of 6,500,000/. 
which in his statement of the ways and 
means he had estimated as the surplus in 
the ensuing year. He had prop a vete 
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go moderate, because it would answer the 
immediate purpose of enabling him to 
apply to the public service the sums which 
might be realised as the surplus of the 
consolidated fund in the two next quarters, 
and would afford the means of ascertaining 
by actual experience, whether the expec- 
tations, which he thought himself fully 
justified in entertaining of its produce 
during the remainder of the year, were 
likely to be accomplished. By so cautious 
@ proceeding, the public service would be 
guarded against the effects of any possi- 
ble disappointment. He would, however, 
shortly state to the committee the grounds 
of the confidence which he was disposed 
to entertain: it was founded on the actual 
produce of the three last quarters, ending 
the 10th of October last. The amount of 
the surplus of the consolidated fund in 
that period was 5,508,067/. To this was 
ta be added the bounties paid on the im- 
portation of corn within that interval, and 
not yet repaid by parliament, being 
431,7291.; and the sum which might have 
been expected from the produce of the 
taxes of the present year, which were not 
in collection during the two first of those 
quarters, these might be taken at 
2,000,000/. and the total would be 
7,939,796l. From this was to be deducted 
the sums which had been paid into the 
consolidated fund during the same period 
on account of the income tax, and which 
amounted to 2,054,8934. Allowing for this 
deduction, the total produce of the three 
quarters would be 5,884,903/. Ifthe ensuin 
year proved equally productive, the tot 
of the surplus in four quarters would be 
no less than 7,845,000. And it was sa- 
tisfactory to observe, that this sum greatly 
exceeded the produce of thefmostfavourable 
ee onrecord, as the largest amount ever 
own of thesurplus of the consolidated 
fund,which was in the year ending 5th Jan. 
1792, a period of increasing wealth and 
acknowledged prosperity, was no more 
than 4,300,000/. Yet though he saw no 
reason to apprehend a diminution of any 
part of the revenue, he would not reckon 
upon asum so large as might have been 
inferred from the experience of the three 
last quarters, aod he had therefore limited 
his expectations to 6,500,000/. 
Inferences no less favourable might be 
drawn from the produce of the permanent 
taxes in the year ending the 10th of Oc- 
tober. It would appear from the account 
referred to the committee, that the nett 
produce of the old permanent taxes in that 
period was 13,853,724. To this should 
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be added the payments for cotn bounties, 
amounting to 1,630,000/. This made a 
total of 15,483,724/. Comparing this sum 
with the produce of the same taxes in the 
year 1792, the most productive yeur pre- 
vious to the war, and with the year 1799, 
the most productive year ever known, it 
will appear to exceed the amount in the 
former year by about a million, and to 
fall short of it in the latter by about 
250,000/.; but it must be recollected, 
that for one quarter of the last year the 
distilleries were stopped, in consequence 
of which a very material branch of the 
revenue was considerably reduced; and 
as the distilleries were chiefly carried on 
during the interval between the months of 
September and April, the loss in the 
quarter, which ended on the 5th January, 
was nearly equal to the loss of halfa year's 
produce. Tothe sum just mentioned of 
15,483,724/. was to be added tlie produce 
of the taxes imposed since the commence- 
ment of the war, which in the same 
period was 11,345,364/. making a total of 
permanent taxes of 26,829,088/. 

These statements, with reference to the 
last year, would be admitted tv be satis- 
factory. Our future prospects were no 
less so. It would be found, by a reference 
to the accounts which from time to time 
had been laid before the House, that a 
progressive increase had for several years 
past taken place in the produce of the 
permanent taxes ; not that every year had 
exhibited proofs of increase, as, indeed, 
the course of the seasons, and many other 
accidental circumstances must necessarily 
occasion frequent fluctuations; but if pe- 
riods of three, four, or five years were 
compared, the average of the latter would 
be constantly found to exceed that of the 
preceding period. Considering how much 
the produce of the revenue was connected 
with the prosperity and comforts of the 
people, as evinced by their consumption of 
the articles on which it was levied, this 
continual increase was an undeniable proof 
of the growing wealth and resources of 
the country. But there were other irdi- 
cations not less satisfactory and decisive 
of its increasing prosperity—he meant 
those which were to be found in the ac- 
counts of our commerce and navigation. 

It was not possible till the conclusion 
of the year, when all these accounts were 
made up, that they could be laid regularly 
before the House, or stated with exact- 
ness. Great pains had, however, been 
taken to procure the most accurate and 
complete information which the period of 
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the year admitted, and he thought him- 
self justified, by what had been obtained, 
in pronouncing the commerce of the 
country to be in a state of unrivalled and 
unexampled prosperity. It appeared that 
the real value of the principal articles of 
British produce and manufactures ex- 
ported during the year ending 10th of 
October 1802, was 27,900,000/., while, in 
the preceding year, it was something less 
than 24,500,000/. Supposing these ar- 
ticles to bear the same proportion to the 
whole of our exports which they had done 
in former years, the total value of British 
manufactures exported in the year 1802 
would not fall short of 50,000,000/. 
sterling, being an increase of 8,000,000/. 
above the year preceding ; and, compared 
with any former year, the increase would 
be still more extraordinary. 

t: The accounts of shipping were more 
imperfect than those of trade, as no 
ajuarterly account was made up, except in 
the port of London; but so far as the 
fact could be ascertained, it was no less 
satisfactory, especially with regard to the 
important circumstance of the increase of 
British shipping and seamen. 

In the year ending the 10th of October 
1801, 1,762 British ships, measuring 
418,631 tons, and manned with 23,096 
men, had entered that port, and 1,331 
ships, measuring 350,634 tons, and car- 
rying 24,070 men, had cleared outwards. 
In the year 1802, the British ships which 
entered inwards were 2,459, the tonnage 
574,700, the men 33,743. The British 
ships which cleared outwards were 1,933, 
the tonnage 419,067, the men 28,112.— 
The diminution of foreign shipping was 
not less remarkable than the increase of 
British. In 1801, the number of fo- 
reign ships which entcred inwards was 
3,385, their tonnage 452,677, their 
men 20,388. The foreign ships which 
cleared outwards were 3,381, their 
tonnage 445,651, the men 23,302. In 
the year 1802, the number of foreign 
ships entering inwards was reduced to 
1,549, their tonnage 214,117, the men 
10,555. The foreign ships which cleared 
outwards were 1,868, their tonnage 
262,006, the men 14,826.—These details 
he feared might be tedious; but he was 
persuaded the committee would excuse 
him for having entered with minuteness 
into the proofs of the increase of our 
commerce and maritime strength, which 
were the great sources of our prosperity, 
and of our power. 
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Mr. Addington then said, that he was 
aware it would be useless for him to take 
up the time of the committee by any 
comments on these statements, or to 
attempt to strengthen the impression, 
which he trusted had been made by the 
plain and incontrovertible facts which he 
had laid before them. He might, how- 
ever, be permitted to express some satis- 
faction in looking back to the period to 
which this statement applied, and to the 
circumstances which had, as it now ap- 
peared, justified the hopes he had held 
out in the last session of parliament. It 
would be recollected, that strong appre- 
hensions were then expressed, that the 
conclusion of peace would be followed by 
a diminution of our commerce, and con- 
sequently of our revenue. The event had 
happily proved that such apprehensions 
were ill founded. He added, that whilst 
every individual in the united kingdom, 
capable of feeling for the welfare of his 
country, must rejoice at these unques- 
tionable indications of our commercial 
prosperity, there was perhaps no country 
in Europe which might not justly partici- 
pate in that fecling, as being interested in 
our commerce, and partaking of its be- 
nefits. What was gained by Great Bri- 
tain, was very far trom being lost by the 
continent. So far from the pre-eminence 
of Great Britain in this respect having 
proved injurious to other countries, it had 
not only enabled her to stand forward as 
the protectress of civilized Europe, but 
of the trade and commerce of the rest of 
the world. In the known and established 
pelicy of this country—in our resources— 
in our maritime strength, the greater part 
of Europe had, for more than a century 
past, found its best security. And he 
would attirm, that whatever might have 
been our views, whatever our principles, 
whatever our motives, in some of the 
contests in which we had been engaged, 
the general tendency of our connexions 
with the continent had heen to preserve 
the due relation between the foreign 
powers, and to maintain their rights and 
their independence. Such had been the 
effect of our operations on the continent: 
such had been the consequence of our 
excrtions on the ocean. He could not 
look forward to the renewal or improve- 
ment of the commerce of other countries 
with any apprehension of inconvenience © 
or danger trom their rivalship. It had 
been well said by a noble friend of his 
(ferd Castlercagh) in a preceding debate, 
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that we had the start of them all; and he 
could not entertain a doubt but that the 
combined operation of pre-eminent skill, 
credit, capital, and industry, would pre- 
serve to us the superiority which we now 
possessed. | 7 

_ Mr. Addington then adverted to the 
state of the sinking fund, which he con- 
sidered as one of the most powerful in- 
struments by which the country had been 
enabled to cope with and surmount its 
greatest difficulties. When that wise and 
salutary system was first adopted, the sum 
applied to the reduction of the national 
debt was about one-tenth of its interest, 
which then amounted to near 10,000,0000. 
Such, however, had been the happy ope- 
ration of that system, that, at the present 
moment, when the amount of the interest 
is 18,000,000/. the sum applicable to the 
reduction of the debt is 6,000,000/. which, 
instead of one-tenth, is equal to one-third 
of the interest of the existing debt. The 
sum of 6,000,000/. was thus annually 
thrown into circulation, and was daily 
operating towards the improvement of our 
agriculture, the encouragement of our 
manufactures, and the extension of our 
commerce. The effects of this system 
were thus diffused in numberless channels 
through the whole body of the country, 
improving its resources, invigorating its 
strength, and gradually enlarging its 
means of prosperity. 

Having stated circumstances so highly 
favourable to the revenue, the commerce, 
and the future prospects of Great Britain, 
Mr. Addington said, that it was impossible 
for him to refrain from troubling the 
committee with a few words on a subject 
of uo less interest and importance, and 
which could not fail to afford the utmost 
satisfaction to every gentleman who heard 
him—he alluded to the rapid increase in 
the prosperity of Ireland. In considering 
the sources of this happy change, he 
could not hesitate to declare his decided 
conviction, that its primary cause was to 
be found in the important measure of the 
incorporation of the two kingdoms. Of 
this he thought there was abundant and 
substantial proof, though other collateral 
circumstances might probably have con- 
tributed to produce it. He had the sa- 
tisfaction of being enabled to state, that 
in August last the revenue of Ireland had 
been found to exceed that of the corres- 
ponding period in the former year by the 
sum of 920,000/. He was not enabled to 
inform the committee what was the excess 
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at the present moment, the accounts not 
having been made up; but from what he 
had mentioned, it was evident that the 
improvement in the revenue of Ireland 
had been even greater in proportion than 
that of Great Britain. | 

He then observed, in answer to some 
apprehensions which had been expresed 
in a late debate, that our finances might™ 
not prove equal to a permanent establish- 
ment so large as the present ; that it was 
to be recollected, this was only the esta- 
blishment of 1803, which it was not pro- 
bable would increase, but might possibly 
admit of no inconsiderable diminution. 
He had not stated that our revenues 
(augmented as they had lately been) were 
equal to the support of all the establish- 
ments on such a scale as that of the en- 
suing year; but he had said that, with 
strict economy, a military establishment 
far greater than had ever been known in 
time of peace, and not very much inferior 
to the present, might be maintained by 
the revenue of the country, supposing its 
future produce to be in proportion to that 
of the three last quarters. To illustrate 
this statement, he would assume that a 
reduction to the extent of 1,000,000/. 
might, at a future time, be made in our 
military expenses. Deducing this sum 
from the army estimates of the present 
year, and allowing 500,000/. for extraor- 
dinaries, the expense of our military ser- 
vice would amount to 5,200,000/. For 
the naval service in its different branches 
he should allow 4,230,000/., a sum capable 
of maintaining a force nearly double of 
that which had been kept up in any former 
peace. For the ordnance he should allow 
800,000/., which rather exceeded the sum 
voted this year; and for the miscellaneous 
services of the united kingdom, includin 
the Irish permanent grants, 1,300,000¢. 
The total amount of the joint contribution 
would in that case be 11,530,000/. Add- 
ing 500,000/. for the separate charges of 
Great Britain to the British proportion of 
the above sum, the total to be provided 
by Great Britain would be 10,533,000/. 
To meet this expense we. might reckon on 
the following ways and means : 

The usual annual taxes amounted to 
2,750,000/. The surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund, estimated according to its 
produce in the three last quarters, 
7,845,000/.; and the lottery 500,000/. 
The total of these sums was 11,095,000/. 
exceeding the supplies he had stated by 
upwards of 500,0U0/. To this might be 
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added the contribution from India of 
500,Q00/. a year; for he was convinced 
that his right hon. friend who lately pre- 
sided in the Indian department, was fully 
justified in the confidence he had expressed 
In the solidity and progressive improve- 
ment of: the resources of the East India 
company. He added, that this opinion 
was not hastily formed, for that he had 
recently thought it his duty to investigate 
the grounds upon which it was founded 
with all the minuteness and attention in 
his power. | 

Mr. Addington said, that he doubted 
not the committee would participate in the 
satisfaction with which he contemplated 
the result of the facts he had thus laid 
before them. But however sanguine 
might be our hopes, however well-founded 
our expectations, we ought not to give 
way to feelings of disappointment if they 
should not hereafter be realized to their 
full extent. Our minds should be made 
up to the result, whatever it might be. 
Should greater expenses prove necessary, 
the means of providing for them must be 
found. Should unforeseen difficulties pre- 
sent themselves, they must, and he had 
no doubt they would, be met with the 
firmness and spirit which they called for, 
and by which alone they could be sur- 
mounted. No one would deny that a 
frequent recourse to loans in time of 
peace would be injurious to the interests 
of the country. The estimate of our 
permanent peace establishment could not 
as yet be ascertained with precision ; but 
he could not too often repeat, that at all 
events our revenue must be made to meet 
the demands of our expenditure. 

Mr. Addington, after apologizing for 
having detained the committee with state- 
ments so much in detail, which, however, 
on such a subject, appeared almost un- 
avoidable, requested their attention for a 
short time longer. The statement which 
he had made had chiefly been confined to 
matters of fact, and had required little 
illustration. He had hazarded no con- 
jeetures, except on grounds which ap- 
peared to him to be solid and substantial ; 
and he was unwilling to trespass farther 
on the indulgence of the House, b 
entering into a detail of the causes whic 
he conceived to have led to our present 
prosperous and flourishing condition: he 
should only say, in general, that much of 
it was to be ascribed to the eminent talents 
which had lately presided over the finances 
of the country ;—much to the wisdom 
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and fortitude of parliament;—much to 
the good sense and energy of the people. 
For himself he claimed no merit but that 
of having adopted the system, avd of 
having endeavoured to follow the example 
which was before him. But he would 
venture to appeal even to those who had 
indicated no little asperity in commenting 
on his general conduct, whether he was 
justly chargeable with having shrunk from 
the financial difficulties of the country. 
It seemed to be admitted on a former 
night, that, during the continuance of the 
war,it could not be imputed to his majesty’s 
present servants that they had neglected 
to prosecute it with energy and vigour. 

Mr. Addington then adverted generally 
to the situation and prospects of the 
country, which appeared to him to afford 
abundant ground of satisfaction and hope; 
and concladed with moving, ‘“ That to- 
wards raising the supplies there be granted 
asum of 4,000,000. out of the growing 
produce of the consolidated fund.” 

The motion was agreed to. 


Debate tn the Lords on the Malt Duty 
Bil.] Dec. 13. On the motion, that 
this bill be read a first time, 

Earl Spencer reminded the Honse, 
that this was the first bill of supply which 
had been offered to their lordships’ consi- 
deration, in this first parliament which 
had been called since the Union; he 
therefore thought they should hesitate in 
letting it pass a single stage, before they 
had received more information as to the 
state of the country. Jt had been custo- 
mary at every former period, to lay more 
precise information before parliament, of 
the state of the country with respect to 
its foreign relations, than had been done 
at the opening of the present session. 
He thought it strange, that those minis- 
ters who made the peace, and had given 
such strong assurances of its continuance, 
should now demand such a large establish- 
ment, without assigning sufficient reasons. 
He had heard it whispered, that it was 
partly through fear of offending France, 
that the usual communications had not 
been made to parliament ; if this were 
true, and ministers had allowed themselves 
to be influenced by such unworthy consi- 
derations, they did not deserve to retain 
their situations a single hour. It had 
been, however, supposed that they were 
governed by that principle, both in the 
affair of Napper Tandy, and of count 
D’ Auvergne. 
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Lord Pelham said, that in the latter 
instance, the French government had 
released count.D’ Auvergne as soon asap- 
lication had been made for that purpose 
by the British minister, andthe conduct of 
government with respect to Napper 
Tandy, was occasioned by circumstances 
very different frem a fear of offending 
France. 

The Earl of Carlisle supported the opi- 
nion which had been given by earl Spen- 
cer. 

The Duke of Norfolk differed from both 
the noble earls. He thought the cir- 
cumstances of the times were notorious 
enough, to justify ministers in proposing 
an increased establishment. 

Lord Limerick justified the conduct of 
ministers. He thought peace had been 
necessary for the recovery of our strength, 
and he hoped before war was renewed, 
the disturbances which had existed in 
Ireland would be at an end, and the peo- 
ple of that country reconciled to the mild 
government and free constitution of the 
country. 

Dard: Grenville thought the House could 
proceed no farther in the bill, without in- 
formation from his majesty, os-to the 
causes which called for an extraordinary 
supply. It had been the invariable usage 
for the last hundred years, for the crown 
to demand such supply, and to state its 
reasons, before parliament voted it. The 
House had now no information that could 
warrant them in granting extraordinary 
supplies; they could not even guess 
whether ministers intended to keep Malta 
and the Cape of Good Hope, or to sur- 
render them; and therefore could form 
no opinion about the probability of imme- 
diate war. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that the 
present bill was not for an extraordinary 
supply, but one of the usual supply bills, 
brought in at the beginning of every ses- 
sion. He contended, that public noto- 
riety was a sufficient pround: for parlia- 
mentary proceeding: he could not pre- 
tend to state positively, the words used 
by any other of his majesty’s ministers : 
but he could positively say, that he 
never was of opinion that the peace 
was an advantageous one; but it was 
still better than continuing the war with. 
out object or possible advantage. 

The bill was read a first time. 


Dec 15. On the motion, that the bill 
be read a second time, 
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_ Earl Spencer addressed their lordships at 
considerable length, on the ground that 
he had before touched upon. His ob- 
jections to the establishments, for which 
the supply of the year was to be voted, 
were reduced to three heads; first, he 
objected to the manner, as being to be 
raised without that communication from 
the crown to parliament which was usual 
and necessary ; secondly, he objected to 
the extent of these establishments ; for 
if it was necessary to have 130,000 
soldiers, besides our militia and volun- 
teers, 50,000 seamen could not be suffi- 
cient ; and his majesty’s ministers were 
blameable in reducing the number from 
70,000 to 50,000; thirdly, he objected 
to the probable application of such a force 
from a firm conviction, that the present 
administration had not sufficient judgment 
and energy of character, to use it to ad- 
vantage. At a time when France was 
every day extending herempire and her 
resources, ministers had disbanded our 
army, and diminished the nnmber of sea- 
men. He agreed perfectly with a noble 
friend ofhis, that in an administration he 
looked to the men, as well as the mea- 
sures: as to meas ures, every body 
would allow, that buying a good gun was 
a good measure for the defence of a house ; 
but it was an important consideration to 
whom that gun wasentrusted. If wewere at 
sea at a time of impending danger, it 
would be well to hear that the ship was 
sound ; but it would be full as important 
to hear that the pilot was skilful. 

The Earl of Suffolk condemned the 
conduct of the late administration in the 
whole of the war; and praised that of the 
present administration, whom he thought 
deserving of the confidence of the nation ; 
and who should therefore receive his sup- 
port. He alluded to the conduct of the 
late administration, with respect to con- 
fining persons for a long time, whom they 
suspected of treasonable practices, but 
whom they never brought to trial. 

The Lord Chancellur, with great warmth, 
declared, that he would sooner suffer 
death upon the spot, than hear the conduct 
of the late administration aspersed upon 
that head without confutation. If it 
was criminal, he was as deeply criminal 
as they, and the only reason for pur- 
suing a different conduct now was, that 
the country was under different circum- 
stances. He also approved of the conduct 
of the late administration during the war, 
and had always supported it: the peace 
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had been approved of by that great cha- 
racter, whom the opposers of the bill had 
so highly extolled (Mr. Pitt), and he was 
much surprised to hear the same noble 
lords, wlio so highly admired that exalted 
character, express opinions so very dif- 
ferent. With respect to the present situ- 
ation of Europe, he felt as an Englishman 
must feel, but would consider it incon- 
sistent with his duty to give any detailed 
information upon the subject. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, his principal 
objection to the establishment proposed 
was, that it was to be voted altogether on 
the credit of the minister; which was a 
degree of confidence not to be found on 
the records of parliament. He was not 
guided in his opposition by any paltry 
motive of obtaining place or power; but 
if in the hands of other ministers, the am- 
bition of Buonaparté was likely to receive 
a greater check; if the tone and spirit of 
the country were more likely to be sup- 
ported under the management of men of 
greater talents, and of more elevated 
minds ; he must wish to see the govern- 
ment of the country in the hands of 
such men. He therefore voted against 
the bill. 

The Earl of Darnley expressed his 
doubts, whether such a force as had been 
propose” could be safely trusted in the 

ands of the present ministers ; he consi- 
dered the ambition of Buonaparté to be so 
gigantic, that he would never be satisfied 
till he forced the doors of the Bank of 
England with his legion of honour, and 
planted his flag upon the tower of Lon- 
don. Against such an enemy, this coun- 
try should employ its ablest ministers. 

Lord Hobart denied that government 
had compromised the honour of the 
country, either in the affair of Switzerland, 
of in any other respect. He stated, that 
a greater force than that which was now 
demanded had been entrusted to ministers 
in 1601: he complained that some noble 
lords who had promised an active and 
zealous support to the present administra- 
tion, had, on the contrary, honoured them 
with an active, constant, and zealous op- 
position; which increased in proportion 
as they gained the confidence of the 
public. 

The Duke of Norfilk expressed his 
surprise at the opposition of some mem- 
bers of the late administration, to the 
present measure: the person who was at 
the head of that administration, resigned 
his situation at a period which called for 
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the exertion of his great talents. He 
was sure that the conclusion of peace had 
given general satisfaction; and that the 
majority of the nation wished for its con- 
tinuance. He concluded by declaring 
his confidence in the present administra- 
tion. 

Lord Grenville commenced an animated 
speech, by denying that he or any of his 
noble friends wished to stop the supplies : 
they wished, that according to parliamen- 
tary usage, a message might be sent from 
his majesty to the House, to inform them 
of the causes for which an increased sup- 
ply was necessary. Such a message might 
be sent down the next day, and then 
there would be no delay in passing the 
bill: at present the House was ignorant 
whether the establishment proposed was 
for peace, for war, or for preparations of 
war. There were abundant precedents of 
the line of conduct which ought to have 
been pursued. George Ist did not hesi- 
tate to tell his parliament in the first 
speech from the throne, after the conclu- 
sion of a peace, that that peace was in- 
secure and precarious. In such a case, 
parliament knew what they were about, 
in voting the military establishments. As 
to a charge of inconsistency brought 
against him and his friends, he must reply, 
that he supported the present ministers 
as long as he could approve of their con- 
duct. It was not till after the convention 
with Russia and the peace of Amiens, 
that he found himself obliged, in honour, 
to withdraw that support. After those 
events, he had no confidence in the wis- 
dom of their councils. He did not wish 
to pry into the arcana of government; 
but he, and every noble lord who heard 
him, was constitutionally entitled to those 
communications which had been hereto- 
fore uniformly made. The power of 
France had, since the peace, been regu- 
larly increasing; while that of this country 
had been impaired. He had a right to 
ask ministers the reason of this change of 
system, or to infer that they were acting 
on a most unwise and impolitic system. 
He considered the idea of waiting for the 
changes which time might bring about, as 
completely ridiculous. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his 
regret, that ministers had lost the confi- 
dence of ihe noble lord. Were he at 
liberty to declare the circumstances which 
governed the conduct of ministers, in the 
measures they had adopted, he was con- 
vinced the noble lord would agree with 
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him, that they were influenced by the 
best considerations for the prosperity of 
the empire. 

Lord Pelham rose for the purpose of 
replying to some points of lord Grenville’s 
speech. He thought, that if in his lord- 
ship’s opinion, the present ministers were 
so unworthy of confidence, it would have 
been his lordship’s duty to go further 
than in making speeches in opposition; 
he ought to have moved an adarcss to his 
majesty for their removal. He had never 
coveted office; he assumed it with no 
other view than for the service of his 
country, in a critical and awful period. 
He acted to the best of his judgment, and 
did not wish to hold his situation a mo- 
ment longer than he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his country. He concluded by 
stating that no charges of incapacity in 
ministers could be a reason for not passing 
the present bill. 

Lord Minto agreed in the objcctions 
that had been made by other noble lords 
to votes of supply, or their being offered 
to the House without the usual informa- 
tion. He strongly ‘suspected that the 
honour of the country had been compro- 
mised with respect to Switzerland. He 
believed it was after a remonstrance made 
on the part of this country, that Switzer- 
Jand was invaded; and yet ministers never 
gave any information to parliament upon 
this subject, though often asked for it. 

The bill was then committed. 


Protest ee the Mat Duty Bill.] 
Nec. 15. The following Protest was en- 
tered on the Journals : 

sé Dissentient, 

“¢ Because the constitutional argument 
which was urged for suspending the grant 
of any supply, until the accustomed com- 
munication had been made from the 
crown to parliament, rests on two propo- 
sitions drawn from the law and usage of 
parliament and from the very essence of 
the British constitution.—First, that no 
grant of supply can in any case be made 
to the crown, except in consequence of a 
previous demand for aid. And secondly, 
that such demand must not only describe 
the general services for which the aid is 
asked, but must also specify whether those 
services are calculated on an expectation 
of peace or of war, or of preparation for 
war. 

«* These two propositions have been in- 
variably adopted in the practice of our 
constitution, No instance has yct been 

[VOL. XXXVI] 
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alleged in which they have ever been vio- 
lated, except in the present case, and 
their maintenance is essential to the dis- 
charge of all our most important duties. 
If parliament can alone decide upon the 
amount of the supply to be granted, it is 
obvious that parliament must be informed 
of the extent and nature of the services 
which that supply is to defray ; a question 
which must always essentially depend on 
the probability or certainty of peace or 
war. | 

‘«‘ For the solution of this question we 
are now referred to public notoriety 
alone. We answer, that the constitution 
of our country entitles us to more 
authentic information; that such is the 
course which the law and usage of the 
parliament have established; and that, 
unless the uniform practice of our an- 
cestors be adhered to in this respect, we 
can ncither satisfactorily regulate our own 
conduct, nor judge as we ought of the 
measures of government. 

‘‘ But we deny that any notoriety as to 
the point in question does in fact exist. 
The dangers of the country are indeed 
sufficiently notorious; but parliament is 
yet to learn by what system of conduct 
the king’s government proposes to avert 
or to encounter those dangers. The dc- 
terminations of the ministers, as far as we 
know them, have been uncertain and 
fluctuating, their councils undecided, their 
measures inconsistent, and thcir language 
contradictory. We are called upon to 
provide for an establishment large beyond 
all former example ; but we have not yet 
been distinctly told, not even in debate, 
much less in the constitutional way of 
comniunication from the throne, what is 
the purpose for which it is intended to 
provide—whether this be a pcace esta- 
blishment calculated to last until the 
power of France be reduced or her ambi- 
tien satiated ; or whether it be a measure 
of temporary preparation which is to 
apply to some actual pressure, or to sup-~ 
port some depending negotiation; or 
lastly, whether it be intended to meet the 
imminent danger of immediate war, and 


to resist the continued growth of that 


power which hourly threatens our own 
destruction. 

‘‘ In this situation, yiclding to no men 
in duty, loyalty, and attachment to the 
crown, and feeling more anxious for the 
immediate adoption of all practical means 
of defence, in proportion as our sense of 
the impending danger is greater, we are 

(4 D] 
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still desirous that some short intefval and 
pause should take place before the final 
grant of any supply; though we desire 
that such interval should be no more than 
will be sufficient to enable his majesty to 
show to us the same gracious confidence 
which his majesty and his royal ancestors 
have reposed in all preceding parliaments, 
and to place us in a situation in which we 
may, without violating the constitution of 
our country, cheerfully concur in granting 
to his majesty all such ajds as the present 
exigency of affairs does, in our opinion, 
peculiarly demand. 
(Signed) «© SPENCER. 

*¢ GRENVILLE. 
«¢ MINTO. 

« CARYSFORT. 
‘¢ CARLISLE.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Naval 
Commissioners Bill.| Dec. 13. Captain 
Markham rose to call the attention of the 
House to the subject of an inquiry into 
the abuses of the navy. He began by 
vindicating the late administration of that 
department from the reproach of not 
having put a stop to these abuses. They 
had instituted an inquiry, and many re- 
ports, ably drawn up, had been presented 
on the subject; but their attention had 
been so engrossed during the course of a 
long and laborious contest, that it was im- 
possible for them to find leisure to pursue, 
as they wished to do, a system for the 
correction of these abuses. The bill 
which he should move for leave to bring 
in, would proceed on the same principle 
as that which they had then in contem- 
plation and would have in view the naval 
departmentonly. Its great and only object 
was the public utility. Besides, the board 
of Admiralty did not possess the necessary 
powers for prosecuting such an inquiry 
with effect, as they did not possess the 
power of examining witnesses upon oath, 
or of calling for papers and records which 
might be indispensable for a satisfactory 
inquiry into the subject. This object 
could be adequately attained only by the 
appointment of a commission named by 
parliament, and vested with all the requi- 
site powers for bringing to light the irre- 
gularities and abuses complained of, and 
for devising the most effectual means of 
correcting and preventing them in future. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to ae in a bill to that effect. 

Earl Temple thought that some specific 
grounds should have been adduced to 
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justify the Howse in ting the er 
sree the bill called for. The general 
asscrtion, that abuses existed, did not 
warrant the House in granting such 
powers. The navy board already pos- 
sessed the powers that were necessary, 
and those powers might be transferred to 
the Admiralty. 

Lord Hawkesbury contended, that it 
was not the object of the bill to confer 
any new powers upon the Admiralty, but 
merely to appoint a commission to put 
into execution those they already pos- 
sessed. 

After a short conversation, leave was 
given to bring in the bill. 


Dec. 17. On the motion for re-com- 
mitting the bill, 

Mr. Canning said, that if the Admiralty 
hed not sufficient power to correct the 
abuses which they had detected, he would 
rather give additional powers to that 
board, because it was an existing, known 
jurisdiction, than create this new tribunal. 
It had been said, that the board of Ad- 
miralty itself was to be subordinate to this 
commission; but he did not believe that 
this was the object of the bill ; for though 
there was a clause making the Admiralty 
in some respects subordinate to the new 
board, yet it was enacted in another 
clause, that this new tribunal was to de- 
rive all its information from the board of 
Admiralty. When the bill had gone 
through the committee, time should be 
allowed to parliament to consider the sub- 
ject. He saw no objection to its remain- 
ing till after the recess. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that if 
abuses did exist, no time ought to be lost 
in detecting them; if the House were of 
opinion that they did not exist, the bill 
should be rejected altogether. It would 
be recollected that these commissioners 
were only empowered to inquire, not to 
punish; and parliament had, in fact, in 
the year 1792, pledged itself to make 
such inquiry when peace was finally re- 
stored. 

Admiral Berkeley could not perfectly 
approve of the peftsons appointed for 
commissioners with such extraordin 
powers ; for (excepting sir Charles Pole} 
he thought that they, though very respect» 
able men in their own particular line, 
were not sufficiently acquainted with the 
persons or things with whom they would 
have to do. 

Mr. Sturges objected to this bill, as 
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having for a principal object, to extract 
confession of guilt from the delinquents, 
or punish them for perjury ; this was con- 
trary to the spirit of our constitution. 

The Attorney General expressed his 
surprise at the new career of opposition, 
which gentlemen had embarked in. It 
was perhaps the first time, when ministers 
had called for an inquiry into abuses, that 
such inquiry was resisted by opposition. 

Dr. Lawrence thought that the bill was 
in opposition to an excellent principle, 
which had been laid down, that no man 
should be compelled to give evidence of 
his own delinquency: he thought it was 
the duty of the Admiralty to punish the 
delinquents when they found them out ; 
but he did not approve of commissioners 
being now appointed, to overhaul every 
transaction of the late war. 

After some farther conversation, the 
bill passed through the committee. 


Dec. 18. On the motion, that the bill 
be now read a third time, lord Folkestone 
moved, that instead of the word * now,” 
the ‘ 8th of February be inserted.” 

Mr. Lemon said, he considered the bill 
as an ex-post facto measure, and conse- 
quently unjust. He was apprehensive it 
would have the effect of overturning the 
rules of evidence. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that not an hour 
should be lost in discovering and checking 
those frauds and corruptions which were 
generally admitted to exist. It was a bill 
recommended by a man who had added 
new lustre to the British flag, and whose 
name would shine with distinguished 
brilliancy in the naval annals of Britain. 
It had been objected, that the bill was re- 
trospective. Certainly, it necessarily must 
be 80; it was to discover frauds that had 
already taken place; a prophetic bill to 
discover fra before their existence, 
could only be conceived by those who 
made the objection. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
every inquiry must, in the nature of 
things, be ex-post facto. It was an in- 
quiry into abuses that have past, in order 
to prevent their recurrence. 

r. Kinnatrd approved of the principle 
of the bill, but disapproved of the means 
made use of for correcting abuses. He 
had moved for the patents, to see what 
powers they contained. He would main- 
tain, that they contained an injunction 
from his majesty, directing the Admiralty 
to inquire into the abuses complained of. 
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He thought that, by taking away the 
duties of the greater offices, such as the 
bill proposed to do with respect to the 
Admiralty, and instituting an intermediate 
power between them and parliament, the 
be gerry was proportionably dimi- 
nished. He would rather say give to the 
Admiralty Board additional powers, and 
make them responsible to the House. He 
regretted to see the House departing 
from its usual jealousy with respect to 
the influence of the crown, by the open- 
ing for its members new sources of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Sturges observed, that much had 
been said of the great achievements of 
the noble earl at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, in which he was ready to concur; 
but he felt himself obliged to state, in 
justification of his own conduct, that he 
thought that noble earl’s management, 
since his acccssion to office, not entitled 
to confidence, particularly when he recol- 
lected that he had brought two Gerenne 
officers to trial upon charges from which 
they were honorably acquitted. This was 
one reason for the jealousy he entertained 
of the proceedings of the Admiralty. He 
contended, that such parts of their con- 
duct as had obtained popularity, were 
merely in the pursuance of the plans and 
recommendations of their predecessors. 

Mr.R. Ward said, that in Keble’s Reports 
there existed an account of the origin and 
powers of a commission appointed in the 
reign of Charles 2nd to inquire into a 
misapplication, under his majesty’s author- 
ity, of money granted by the Commons 
for the expenditure of the navy. In the 
patent the commissioners were authorized 
to commit persons refusing to own the 
authority of their inquiry; so that those 
ata should stand committed without 

ail or mainprise. As the commission 
was intended to act with an inquisitorial 
and checking power in some sort against 
the king himself, the precedent could not 
be regarded as unduly hostile to the 
liberty of the subject. How, then, could 
gentlemen oppose this bill, on the pre- 
tence that the powers which it went to 
grant were novel and unconstitutional ? 

The Altorney-General said, he had not 
heard the slightest reason assigned for 
postponing the bill. It was therefore ob- 
vious, that gentlemen were fighting merely 
for the triumph of protracting a measure, 
against which they had been unable to 
assign any solid objection. 


Earl Zemple reprobated the practice of 
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imputing improper views! to gentlemen 
who opposed ministers. If it was resolved 
to press this measure, he wished to know 
whether the gentlemen nominated in the 
bill had signified their intention of accept- 
ing the office of commissioners, and also 
how far back it was proposed that they 
should go in their inquiries; whether they 
were to examine the abuses of the navy 
in the reign of James the 2nd. 

Mr. Sheridan concurred in the senti- 
ment of the noble lord, that it was im- 
proper to ascribe unworthy motives to 
any member; and that declaration, he 
ironically observed, came with peculiar 
grace from the noble Jord; for he not 
only professed respect for the principle, 
but regard for the practice. The present 
ministers were, according to that noble 
Yord’s assertion, weak, incapable men: 
they were a milk and water composition, 
a mere mawkish mixture; but there was 
no personality in all this! When ministers 
stated that the bill was suggested by the 
report of the committee of finance, the 
noble lord denicd the assertion, and 
charged them with using false pretenccs, 
but there was no personality in that! It 
was all consistent from the noble lord! 
The necessity for this bill was so glaring, 
that he was surprised at the objections 
that were made to it; when it was consi- 
dered that the peculations committed in 
the naval department, for the last ten 
years, amounted to three millions a year. 
An hon. gentleman had stated that this 
would be an ex-post facto law ; but how 
was it to be otherwise? A similar objec- 
tion had been made to a similar proposi- 
tion, in tlie reign of queen Elizabeth ; and 
the answer of lord Burleigh was _particu- 
larly applicable. That noble lord said, 
“If I lose my purse on the road, where 
am [ to find it? why, by going back, to 
be sure.” The purpose of this bill is to 
go back to the frauds that have been com- 
mitted upon the public, and not merely to 
punish the defaulter, but to recover, if 
pee the money we have lost. He 
heartily approved of the bill: its objcct 
was, the reform of abuses; and when such 
a signal was given from the main-top- 
mast of the Admiralty, he trusted it 
would be attended to in all the other de- 
partments of administration. 

Mr. Chancellor Addincton, in answer 
to two questions put to him by a noble 
Jord, said, he did not know whether all 
the persons named in the commission 
would accept that dignity or not; and 
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this he thought was a proof that ministers 
had nothing in view but the interests of 
the country, without any regard to the 
advancement or emolument of any parti- 
cular description of persons. Several 
bills of a similar import with the present 
had received the assent of the House, in 
the progress of none of which had any 
mention been made of the acceptance or 
non-acceptance of the persons nominated 
to the commission. Four of the persons 
appointed to the commission, in the pre- 
sent instance, had notified their acceptance 
of the charge. The fifth, he believed, 
was as yet unacquainted with the honour 
designed to be conferred upon him. With 
regard to the second question, to what 
past period the retrospective view of 
abuses was meant to extend, this was a 
point that must’be left to the discretion 
of the commissioners. 

The amendment was negatived, and 
the bill read a third time. After which, 
Mr. Sheridan proposed, in order to guard 
against the influence of the crown, that 
in case of any vacancy among the com- 
missioners, his majesty should not be at 
liberty to appoint any member of that 
House to supply the place. 

This clause was adopted, and the bill 
passed. 


Debate in the Lords on the Naval Com- 
misstoners Bill.) Dec. 21. On the motion 
that this bill be read a second time, 

Lord Pelham lamented extremely that 
the noble earl who presided at the Admi- 
ralty board was prevented by ill health 
from attending his duty in that House. 
Had that not been the case, their lord- 
ships would doubtless have heard from 
the noble earl the reasons which made 
him think such a bill absolutely neces- 
sary. Generally speaking, he entertained 
great jealousy of every bill of this nature. 
He did not admire the delegating extra- 
ordinary powers to any cemmissioncrs 
whatever. Reposing, however, full con- 
fidence in the noble earl at the head of 
the Admiralty, reposing also a consider- 
able degree of confidence in the House 
of Commons, and believing that they 
would not have passed the bill, if they 
had not been satisfied that the abuses in 
question could not be effectually corrected 
without it, he was ready to give his vote 
for the second reading. 

Lord Nelson said, that great abuses 
existed in the navy; and most especially 
were they practised by the prize agents. 
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Men of his profession found great diffi- 
culty in getting their prize money out of 
the hands of the agents, and often did not 
get it all. He was sure the legislature 
was anxious thatthe poorest sea-boyshould 
receive its protection. The admiral, the 
commandant of a fleet, or the captain, 
might find means to obtain their right, 
but the poor seaman had not a chance of 
being able to get his money. The bill 
gave great powers; but they were powers 
without which the abuses in question 
could not be effectually corrected; and 
the hands in which they were to be en- 
trusted were such as were not likely to 
abuse them. One ground had presented 
itself to his mind, in which he thought, in 
the first view of it, great objection might 
be taken; and that was, the power of 
calling for merchants books, and by that 
means getting at all their concerns and 
connexions. Now, as the credit of a 
Merchant was more precious even than 
his wealth, he felt some apprehensions lest 
that credit might, under thé operations of 
the bill, suffer material injury ; but as no 
merchant had made the slightest objec- 
tion to the bill on that account, his ap- 
prehensions had subsided. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he knew 
there had been commissioners of public 
accounts and commissioners on other 
grounds, from whose diligence and ability 
beneficial effects had resulted to the pub- 
lic ; but even the recollection of that cir- 
cuomstance did not disarm his caution, in 
respect to the present bill, or convince 
him that the authorizing commiissioners 
to exercise the powers vested in them by 
it, was the only, or the most effectual 
means of remedying the evils complained 
of. The whole of this bill rested upon 
the assertion of a fact, viz. that certain 
abuses, frauds, and irregularities, prevailed 
in the navy, which called for correction. 
Every man must feel anxious that those 
sailors who fought our battles should, 
without delay, vexation, or difficulty, re- 
ceive the due reward of their valour; but 
possibly that desirable object would have 
been better obtained, if a separate com- 
mission had been authorized by a bill, for 
the single purpose of inquiring into the 
abuses of prize agents. The fact meant 
to be described in the preamble of the 
bill might, by one set of men, be termed 
an abuse; by another, a fraud; and by 
a third an irregularity. Would it not, 
therefore, be a more intelligible thing to 
have divided each of these, and, instead of 
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instituting commissions to inquire into 
mixed and complicated objects, to have 
issued different commissions applicable to 
each of the three heads? One main con- 
sideration, under the powers granted to 
commissioners of any sort was, that the 
full benefit, not only of the law of Eng- 
land, but of the essential principle on 
which the existence of that law depended, 
should be secured to the subject, viz. 
that no man, whatever had been his con- 
duct, should be called upon to criminate 
himself. Being a lawyer, he must watch 
vigilantly over the benefits meant to be 
extended to every British subject, from 
this important principle of law; and 
therefore too much pains could not be 
taken by their lordships, when they were 
called upon to pass a bill giving extraor- 
dinary powers of examining books and 
persons to commissioners, to guard against 
the exercise of those powers being so 
enforced as to endanger the freedom and 
security which the constitution intended 
every individual should enjoy. In the 
committee he would earnestly apply him- 
self to assist, to the utmost of his power, 
in making it a safe and salutary bill. 
The bill was read a second time. 


Dec. 22. The House being in a com- 
mittee on the bill, — 

The Lord Chancellor proposed the 
omission of one clause, and the insertion 
of a proviso in lieu of it, in order to secure 
to the persons called upon by the com- 
missioners to answer, that principle of the 
common law which gave every man a 
right to refuse to answer, if his answer 
either criminated himself, or had a ten- 
dency to criminate him. He was aware 
that parliament had, in cases of aggravated 
abuse, gone beyond this bill, and, in the 
case of the South Sea business, thought 
it necessary to compel the parties inter- 
rogated to confess their guilt. But in the 
case of the present bill, which was not in- 
tended to operate as a bill of punishment, 
but merely as a bill of inquiry, there was 
no occasion for departing from the sacred 
principles of the common law of England. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he thankfully 
received the noble lord’s clause, because 
he agreed completely with him as to the 
propriety of its udoption in‘ the present 
instance; but he trusted parliament would 
never think itself warranted to part with 
the right in flagrant abuses, to compel 
the ofiender to reveal the guilty secret 
that lay lurking in his bosom. The enor- 

t ; 
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mous frauds in respect to the public, which 
had come to his knowledge while he held 
the office of attorney-general, made this 
declaration necessary. 

The bill then went through the com- 
mittee. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Bank 
Restriction Bill.] February 7, 1803. Mr. 
Chancellor Addington rose to move for 
Icave to bring in a bill'to continue, for a 
time to be limited, the act which prohibits 
the issue of specie from the Bank. It 
was with the utmost reluctance he sub- 
mitted this proposition to the House, but 
the reasons which suggested it were too 
strong, and the necessity too urgent to be 
resisted. That necessity, however, he 
hoped, would soon disappear; and, not- 
withstanding the opinions which had gone 
abroad, anxiously looked forward to the 
day, when the Bank would be at liberty 
to resume its payments in specie. As 
to the grounds upon which the expediency 
of the restriction originally rested. he did 
not now think it necessary to discuss them, 
still less did he think it necessary to enter 
into any nUlry respecting the sufficienc 
of the Bank to answer all the demands 
upon it. When such an inquiry was be- 
fore instituted, the case was novel, and 
-therefore to satisfy the public mind was 
proper and necessary. But what was the 
result of that inquiry 2. Why, it removed 
even the possibility of suspicion as to the 
circumstances of the Bank. He wascon- 
fident that at this instant there did not 
exist in any quarter a doubt as to the 
solidity of the Bank; of course that could 
not now become a fit subject for inquiry, 
though it might be very strongly insisted 
on as an advisable sedunagag to the mo- 
tion he meant to propose. He observed, 
that many persons who originally con- 
demned the order of council which pro- 
duced the stoppage of the Bank, and who 
disapproved of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings which followed, were yet at a 
subsequent period, from a sense of duty, 
adverse to the idea of suffering the Bank 
suddenly to resume its.operation. Such 
was the case in the last session, when 
some of those gentlemen concurred in the 
propriety of continuing the restriction, 
because the course of exchange was 
against this country. A similar reason 
prompted him on this occasion to move 
for a still farther continuance of this res- 
triction. At present, the state of our ex- 
change with Hamburgh was at par—with 
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Amsterdam it was unfavourable. If then 
our disadvantageous situation, with re- 
gard to exchange, was last session consi- 

ered a sufficient argument for this mea- 
sure, he would appeal to the House, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
when no influx of bullion from the conti- 
nent could be immediately looked for, 
whether it would be expedient to allow 
the restriction to cease? He would also 
ask, as it was found ne to permit 
the issue of country bank notes, whether 
the sudden issue of cash from the Bank 
would not produce a run upon the country 
banks, and a consequent run upon the 
Bank of England, which might be pro- 
ductive of the most serious consequences. 
From these considerations, he would 
rather submit to the inconvenience of con- 
tinuing the restriction even Jonger than 
might be actually necessary, than risk the 
consequences of setting aside that restric- 
tion too soon. From motives of precau- 
tion, therefore, he brought forward this 
measure. He did not mean to underrate 
the inconveniencies which resulted from 
the stoppage of the Bank, but he would 
maintain that it was better to endure those 
inconveniences, than to expose the coun- 
try to the effects which were likely to 
arise from prematurely removing the re- 
striction. He hoped, however, the period 
would soon arrive when the progressive 
advancement of our commerce would pro- 
duce such a steady inclination of the ex- 
change in our favour, as would enable us 
with perfect safety to permit the Bank to 
resume its payments in specie. The 
causes of the present state of exchange, a 
very little reflection would explain to the 
House. The scarcity of the last three 
years had made it necessary for us to 
purchase a vast quantity of grain on the 
continent, and for this purpose not less 
than twenty millions of specie had been 
sent out of the country. When, then, 
such a drain as this, arising from a cause 
which was not likely soon to occur again, 
was combined with the drain of cash for 
the payment of our army and navy, it 
would be obvious that we should wait the 
operations of a flourishing commerce, to 
bring back some proportion of this vast 
amount of bullion, before we attempted 
to permit the Bank to issue specie. Upon 
these grounds he felt himself justified in 
proposing, “ That leave be given to bring 
in a bill, to continue an act of last session, 
for continuing the restriction on payments 
of cash by the Bank.” 
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Me. Ti admitted, that though 
originally hostile to the st of the 
Bank, he thought that the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the country last session, 
rendered it inexpedient to take off the 
restriction; but those circumstances no 
longer existed, and he therefore objected 
to the motion without some previous In- 
quiry respecting the Bank. He did not 
now intend to give any opinion whether 
the restriction ought to continue, or to be 
abolished altogether; but he wished to 
impress upon the House the propriety of 
previous inquiry. The right hon. gentle- 
man, indeed, had mentioned the state of 
the exchange; but was the House to have 
no other information but from his speech ? 
How few were the members of that House, 
whose habits or connexions gave them an 

portunity of knowing any thing about 
the exchanges? Of the necessity of a 
committee of inquiry to satisfy the public 
mind, he was firmly persuaded ; but though 
it appeared to him highly desirable, yet he 
would not wish to provoke a debate if the 
sentiments of the House did not seem to 
coincide with his own. If they did, his 
proposal would be to pass the bill for two 
months, and to appoint a committee in 
the interim, to consider how far it would 
be proper to continue the restriction 
farther, or to discontinue it altogether. 
No other ground was laid for the pre- 
sent motion, but that the exchange 
with Hamburgh was at par; and upon 
that naked fact it was proposed to do 
away the right of the public cre- 
ditor to convert bank-notes into cash. 
He trusted the House would not adopt 
this monstrous bill at a time when there 
was no plausible pretext for it, when no 
money was likely to go out of the coun- 
try, when no alarm prevailed in either 
domestic or foreign politics, when no fear 
of any sudden press on the Bank could be 
entertained. The Bank directors ought 
to show that there was no danger in their 
responsibility. They could not be afraid 
of arun upon them, for who could now 
think of any material advantage from 
hoarding gold? They should not plead 
any little expense or trouble which might 
occur in procuring bullion, if they want it, 
aS @ reason against accommodating the 
public by paying their own notes, parti- 
cularly after the vast sums they had put 
in their pockets. The public had a right 
to say to them, “ You have been for the 
last six years reaping a productive harvest 
from our inconvenience; we only ask of 
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you now to convert into cash the notes 
for which we have given you credit se 
long,” and the Bank ought to be provided 
to answer this reasonable request. They 
could have no apology for declining it, un- 
lessincapacity; and he did not suppose that 
to be the case. No director could dare 
to say, at a time when trade was flourish- 
ing, profound peace prevailing, and no 
alarm whatever appearing, that the ex- 
change being at par would be a sufficient 

ound for the motion before the House. 

e exhorted the chancellor of the exche- 
quer to allay the opinions which were 
afloat. Several factions agitated the pub- 
lic mind, and each had their literary ad- 
vocates. One of these advocates, in de- 
fence of thé system of his party, had lately 
written a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ The Ini- 
quity of Banking,” and another immedi- 
ately replied in a pamphlet, entitled, 
e Guineas an useless Incumbrance.” 
Perhaps it would be very prudent in the 
House to step in between these dispu- 
tants, and by the report of a committee 
set the public mind at ease. Something 
ought certainly to be done to put an end 
to a measure which injures our credit in 
the eyes of foreigners, and distracts the 
course of pecuniary dealings in our own 
country. 

Mr. Fox began by observing, that if 
the right hon. gentleman felt the reluc- 
tance he had expressed to bring forward 
the present proposition, much more ur- 
gent reasons than those he had heard 
should, in his opinion, be adduced in its 
support. If, however, necessity called 
for ite adoption, he was not disposed to 
object to it: at the same time, he should 
feel more satisfaction if there were laid 
before him sufficient grounds to justify 
his assent; and in that view he concurred 
with the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
in thinking that some inquiry should be 
instituted into the causes of the continu- 
ance of the restriction, that it might ap- 
pear whether they were of a nature to 
render the restriction necessary or not. 
The ee grounds on which the con- 
tinuance of the suspension now seemed to 
be rested, were the state of the exchange, 
and the small quantity of bullion that of 
late had been imported. Was it then to 
be understood, that whenever the state of 
the exchange was so unfavourable as to 
leave no room to expect the importation 
of bullion, a restriction should be put on 
the cash payments of the Bank? Such a 
mode of reasoning would, on the face of 
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it, go to establish it as a general axiom, 
that in all such cases the cash payments 
of the Bank should be suspended. To 
these reasons were added the great ex- 
portation of specie for corn, and on ac- 
count of other circumstances connected 
with the war. If these additional reasons 
had any force, then the propriety of far- 
ther continuing the restriction should not 
be made to depend so entirely on the 
state of the exchange. Perhaps even it 
might happen that the unfavourable turn 
of the exchange against this country 
might be owing to the very restriction on 
the Bank; and as on this head doubts 
were entertained, that with him was a 
strong reason for inquiry, because a pro- 
position for such inquiry might bring forth 
many opinions on the subject, more espe- 
cially of commercial men, and of the di- 
rectors of the Bank, whose pursuits and 
occupations enabled them to throw most 
light on such subjects. It was not into 
the conduct of the directors that the 
House should be anxious to inquire. 
They professed themselves to be ready to 
renew their payments in specie, if govern- 
ment had no political reasons for prevent- 
ing them from doing so. They were 
ready even now to resume their cash 
payments; and if they, as bankers, saw 
no danger or inconvenience in resuming 
them, was it not incumbent upon the 
House to inquire into the grounds of the 
political objection that was opposed to 
that resumption? For his part, he could 
not conceive a possible case where the 
restriction cuuld be necessary or useful, 
when the directors declared themselves to 
be able and willing to pay in specie. If 
such a case existed, it should be made 
out. When the Bank directors expressed 
no reluctance to recommence their pay- 
ments in specie, must not the worst infer- 
ences be drawn, even from a suspicion that 
circumstances were such as to make it 
imprudent to suffer them to resume their 
pee The House must recollect 

ow closely the credit of the Bank was 
connected with the credit of the country, 
and how much it therefore must depend 
upon the management of the Bank. The 
credit of the country was not likely be- 
fore to be much affccted by that manage- 
ment; for, while the Bank continued to 
pay in specie, if the directors chanced to 
act improperly, the public were able to 
discover the impropriety of their conduct 
in the consequences to which it must have 
G'ven rise; but now, as there was not the 
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same check on them as that by which 
other bankers were bound, the public had 
no longer the same security, and the 
whole of the credit of the country was 
made to depend upon the administration 
of men whose conduct was under the 
control of government, and who owed no 
responsibility to the country. When the 
public credit was so endangered, it was 
not surprising that an impatience should 
be expressed to get rid of the restriction; 
at all events, he must hepe that a short 
bill only would now be proposed, and that 
time would be allowed to examine how 
far it should be prolonged. It might also 
be proper to inquire how far the state of 
exchange should be admitted as a criterion 
whether the Bank should pay in specie or 
not. Allowing also that there might be 
some danger in taking off the restriction 
altogether, still might not some arrange- 
ment be adopted for paying a small part 
of the dividends and notes in cash? By 
adopting a gradual system of that kind, 
all danger from a sudden run might be 
avoided. But it ie said, if the Bank re- 
news its cash payments, the specie will be 
sent out of the country—that is very pro- 
bable ; but as long as there is a strong 
temptation to send guineas abroad, the 
most rigorous laws, even when most vigi- 
lantly enforced, will prove inadequate to 
prevent it. Neither can it be expected 
that the Bank Directors will serve the 
public at their own loss. They will not 
buy bullion that the public may have mo- 
ney, they will not lose in (purchasing it, 
that others may gain by = sending 
it out of the country. But with regard 
to the fluctuations in the state ef the ex- 
change between this country and others, 
there was a circumstance which new oc- 
curred to his mind, if he rightly recol- 
lected it, which tended to show that the 
state of the exchange does not always de- 
pend on the circumstances which are 
now supposed almost solely to affect it. 
In 1772, or 1773, when there was a great 
quantity of bad money in the country, the 
course of exchange was then also much 
against us; but when in the room of this 
adulterated money good gold was substi- 
tuted, the consequence was, that the ex- 
change turned almost immediately in our 
favour. As long as our currency conti- 
nued bad, the exchange was against us; 
so is it now, because paper is not much 
better than bad gold; or, it is attended 
with the same inconveniences. May it 
not therefore be expected, that as, in the 
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former case, when our currency was me- 
liorated, the course of exchange turned in 
our favour, so also, if the Bank now re- 
sumed its cash payments, the same fa- 
vourable circumstances might attend the 
change? This was a matter that well de- 
served to be inquired into. There were 
many other points to which an inquiry 
might be usefully directed, and he should 
not be sorry to see a motion made for in- 
stituting one. 

Mr. Bankes felt rather undecided how 
he thould act on the present occasion. 
If it was intended that the bill should go 
beyond a very short period, the dignity of 
the House and the security of the public 
credit might require that some investiga- 
tion should be made into the unnatural 
state in which imperious circumstances 
had, for some time past, placed the Bank. 
Since peace was now restored, and those 
circumstances no longer continue to ape- 
rate, the House should be slow in acced- 
ing to such a measure, as that now pro- 
posed, without very satisfactory grounds 
to justify them in adopting it. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the only 
question now before them was,. that leave 
be given to bring in a bill. When it came 
to the stage for filling up the blanks, then 
an opportunity would occur to discuss the 
time to which its operation should be 
limited, and to advance the reasons why a 
committee of inquiry should be appointed. 
Gentlemen seemed to imagine that his 
right hon. friend ascribed the necessity of 
the measure solely to the state of exchange. 
Now, his right ee friend, in stating his 
opinion of the measure, locked back to 
the necessity which justified it at the time 
it was first proposed, and to the salutary 
consequences which its adoption had pro- 
duced; and in that view he could not but 
applaud it as a wise precaution; but look- 
ing at it now generally and abstractedly, he 
could not but ae | it as an evil, and he 
therefore felt anxious for the arrival of the 
period when the cash payments might be 
safely resumed. He entertained nearly 
the same opinion ; but what added to his 
embarrassment was, the difficulty of taking 
off the restriction after it was once im- 
posed. His right hon. friend had observed 
that the restriction had been continued 
for many years, without any inconveni- 
ence having resulted frem it ; and this he 
was ready to ascribe, to the excellence of 
the institution itself, and to the prudent 
conduct of the gentlemen who administered 
its affairs. If, therefore, no inconvenience 
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has as yet accrued from the restriction, 
would it not be wise to pause awhile, and 
look for the period when the removing of 
it may be attended with as little danger 
as possible? The noble lord then enu- 
merated the causes why the course of 
exchange was against this country, and 
why the quantity of its bullion was di- 
minished. A great quantity of it was 
known to have been sent abroad, not only 
for the purchase of corn ‘but for the 
maintenance and use of the army and 
navy. The exportation of our bullion 
was then a matter of necessity; for the 
exchanges were with regard to us reduced 
extremely low : but they are now improved, 
and may soon be expected to be at par. If, 
therefore, any inconvenience still remains 
that may be likely to arise from a prema- 
ture change of system, is it not proper to 
look forward to a period when no obstacle 
may impede it? It was not upon any 
prospect of an unfavourable change that 
the present measure was grounded, but 
rather the delicacy of reverting to the old 
system without taking the advantage of a 
favourable moment. That moment was 
perhaps at no great distance, and prudence 
admonished, that it should be waited for 
with patience. As+to the appointment of 
a committee of inquiry, he objected to it, 
chiefly because its only effeet would be to . 
create alarms that might be extremely. 
prejudicial.. The appointment of such a 
committee might be necessary if any 
doubts were entertained of the sufficiency 
of the Bank; but on that point the most 
perfect satisfaction had already been af- 
forded. It might perhaps be proper, at a 
future period, to revise the whole system 
of our paper credit, but then that should 
be done merely with relation to that sys- 
tem itself, and without any reference 
whatever to the institution and conduct of 
the Bank. An hon. gentleman has 
observed, that in 1773 the course of ex- 
change was against this country when our 
gold coin was of an inferior value, but 
that immediately after the recoinage, it 
turned round in our favour—but the fact 
is, that at that period the exchange was 
against us only in appearance, in substance 
it was in our favour. No inference can 
therefore be drawn from that circumstance, 
that restriction on the Bank is the cause 
of the unfavourable turn of the exchange, 
or that the exchange would turn in our 
favour, if that restriction were taken off. 
Sir F. Baring observed, that circume 
stances wholly unnoticed or unattended 
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to might have occasioned the unfavourable 
turn of the course of exchange against 
this country. Formerly, its fluctuations 
might be accurately calculated; but the 
commercial as well as the political 
frame of Europe, was so dislocated and 
disjointed, that nothing now could be cal- 
culated toa certainty. The disadvantages 
we now laboured under did not arise from 
common causes, but from extraordinary 
and unexpected efforts to cramp and to 
counteract our commercial enterprises. 
Our credit, however, was never safer or 
sounder than at the present moment, and 
the measure proposed was one of pro- 
priety, not of necessity. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Feb, 12. The House being in a Com- 
mittee on the bill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved, that the duration of it 
should be until six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next session. 

Mr. Bankes urged a variety of reasons 
why a shorter time should be named; he 
principally relied on the state of exchange 
which was at par, and the balance of 
trade, which was now in our favour: he 
concluded by moving as an amendment, 
“that the ist of May be the day on 
which the restriction should cease.” 

Mr. Princep supported the original mo- 
tion, on the ground, that no loss or incon- 
venience, had been sustained, in conse- 
quence of the restriction. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington declared, 
that if he supposed any considerable 
number of the reflecting part of the com- 
munity doubted the sufficiency of the 
Bank, he would agree to an inquiry: if he 
resisted it now, it was because he was 
convinced it was unnecessary. He thought 
the whole object of the amendment 
would be accomplished, by declaring that 
it should be in the power of parliament to 
repeal or amend the act during the pre- 
sent session. He however had no expec- 
tation, that the circumstances of the 
times would allow it to be so soon re- 
pealed. 

Mr. H. Thornton was fully aware of 
the great inconvenience which would at- 
tend the taking off the restriction. The 
present was no time for the adoption of 
such a measure. He atthe same time was 
impressed with a degree of parliamentary 
jealousy on the occasion. He agreed 
that the Bank eould not with safety be 
opened, unless the exchange was favour- 
able to this country; but was of opinion 
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that the first favourable season should be 
taken advantage of. 

The original motion was then agreed to; 
and on the 14th the bill was passed. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bank Re- 
striction Bill.] Feb. 22. On moving the 
second reading, 

Lord Pelham took a cursory retrospect 
of the operation of the restriction since 
1797, and from that retrospect he thought 
himself warranted in asserting that no 
injurious consequences had arisen from it. 
Of the stability and solvency of the 
Bank, it was superfluous for him to bring 
forward any proof. Other reasons called 
for the continuance of the restriction, 
more particularly reasons of prudence 
and expediency. The idea of renewing 
the restriction at the present moment ori- 
ginated solely with government. Govern- 
ment had had no communication with the 
Bank, as a bank, upon the matter. It 
was the general opinion of men best en- 
abled to form correct notions on such 
topics, that the restriction had proved 
highly beneficial to commerce. These, in 
concurrence with other motives, have in- 
duced ministers now to propose it anew. 
They see the course of exchange, which 
the very large remittances in specie for 
the purchase of corn in times of scarcity, 
for subsidies to foreign powers, and for 
the maintenance of our fleets and armies 
in distant stations, had occasioned to be 
so much against this country, now gra- 
dually turn in its favour; they see our 
trade and commerce gradually increasing 
and swelling into an extent beyond any 
former example ; they have, consequently, 
just reason to expect that, in a short 
time, there will be such a reflux of bul- 
lion into the country as to make up for 
the enormous drain of specie. Did not, 
therefore, sound policy call for a tempo- 
rary continuance of a measure from which 
no mischief had accrued, but from which 
much benefit had resulted ? 

Lord King could by no means agree 
that any thing like adequate reasons had 
been adduced for farther continuing the 
restriction, under the present circum- 
stances of the country. It was a measure 
which he could not but look upon as a 
very extraordinary one—a measure that 
encroached on private property, that vio- 
lated public faith, and that put the whole 
monied property of [the nation at the 
mercy of the Bank directors. It was an 
infringement of the solemn compact 
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which the Bank had entered into with the 
public when government granted them a 
charter; and could their lordships preci- 
pitately assent to such a measure without 
such reasons having been adduced for its 
absolute necessity as ought to enforce the 
strongest conviction in their lordships’ 
minds? But where were the proofs of 
that necessity? Did the country now la- 
bour under that extraordinary pressure, 
arising from a variety of difficulties and 
dangers which were advanced in support 
of the first adoption of the restriction? On 
the contrary, was it not confessed to be 
in a state of the highest commercial pros- 
perity? Where then, could be the ur- 
gent necessity of its renewal? what would 
be the effect of it, but the encouraging of 
an enormous issue of paper, which raised 
the price of every article, and must con- 
tinue to keep the state of exchange unfa- 
vourable to us? To prove that such 
must be the effect resulting from such a 
measure, the noble lord entered into a 
variety of comparative statements of the 
course of exchange at different periods. 
According to these statements itappeared, 
that from the time the restriction was first 
imposed, the course of exchange began 
to turn against this country in various 
proportions to the quantity of paper in 
circulation. Previous to the laying on 
the restriction, the Bank seldom issued 
notes to more than the amount of 10, 11, 
or 12 millions; but since that period, they 
issued to the amount of 15 and 16 mil- 
fions. Hence the rise in the price of bul-: 
lion; for it was justly remarked, that in 
sh pigs as paper was plenty, and there- 
ore cheap, gold would be scarce, and 
consequently dear. The average amount 
of our circulating medium was sbout ten 
millions: that had been found fully suffi- 
cient to answer all the purposes of the 
country. When, therefore, an unneces- 
sary addition was made to it, of one, two, 
or three millions, there was a depreciation 
in the value of paper in the same propor- 
tion. But it was not merely on account of 
the inconveniences arising from the mea- 
sure that he objected to it: he objected 
to its principle, and to its beiag drawn 
inte a ent, which, he feared, would 
be the case whenever it might suit the 
eonvenience of ministers or the Bank; 
and thus parliament mene be called upon 
not only to confide implicitly in ministers, 
but also to place the same confidence in 
the directors of the Bank. 
The Earl of Moira perfectly concurred 
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with the noble lord, that, when the Bank. 
issued paper to an extraordinary amount, 
their notes must suffer a depreciation, and 
the price of bullion must also rise in pro- 
portion. Gold was not sold for gold, but 
for paper; and its price would always be 
in proportion to the greater scarcity or 
plenty of paper, or to that against which 
it was exchanged. He wished to direct 
their lordships attention to the compact, 
in which the Bank was bound towards all 
those who had intrusted their money to 
their integrity. Was a compact so sacred 
lightly to be trifled with? Look at the fa- 
cility which the Bank might afford go- 
vernment for the issue of exchequer bills ; 
the Bank might be screened on one side 
by the continuance of the restriction, and 
be tempted on the other by the superior ad- 
vantage of buying up government paper 
of that description. Indeed, when this 
motive for the renewal of the restriction 
occurred to his mind, he discovered a 
quality in the transaction which rendered 
it altogether uncongenial to his mode of 
thinking, and he was sorry that ministers 
had advanced no plausible argument to 
do away that unfavourable impression. 
The Earl of Westmoreland contended, 
that the present question had nothing to 
do with the stability of the Bank, or the 
expediency of the original restriction. 
These points were long since scaniaatacts 
settled. The only question now was, wi 
regard to the cepedienay of removing, at 
the present moment, a restriction, the 
beneficial effects of which have been al- 
ready fully experienced. At the time 
when the restriction origiually took place, 
the expediency of the measure did not 
originate from any idea of the inadequac 
of the Bank to answer every just demand, 
but was the result of an extraordinary and 
unaccountable alarm, which gave rise to 
an unusual demand. It never was the 
intention of the establishment of the 
Bank that there never should be an issue 
of paper greater than, at a moment’s no- 
tice, could be covered by an issue of cash. 
This, indeed, would be completely con- 


trary to the very nature of such an esta- 


blishment. It was only necessary that the 
funds of the Bank should bear a full pro- 
portion to the demands for which they 
might ultimately become responsible. 
That the resources of the Bank were 
completely adequate to every demand was 
questioned by no one, and therefore the 
question of continuing the restriction was 
simply one of expediency. On the 
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principle of expediency, the restriction ' position, his lordship laid before the House 


began in a moment when an extraordinary 
alarm was excited; and it was proper 
that when the Bank resumed its ae pay- 
ments, no extraordinary demand should 
be created by precipitating the measure. 
Delay could be productive of no disad- 
vantage, while a hasty renewal of the re- 
striction might involve the Bank in very 
serious inconveniencies.  - 

Lord Auckland said, it was not on the 
state of exchange that he rested his sup- 
port of the continuance of the restriction. 
A consideration of much greater im- 
portance determined his judgment; this 
consideration was derived from a view of 
the state of the country in its relations 
with foreign powers. He would offer no 
decided opinion on the probable period to 
which the continuance of peace might ex- 
tend. Ministers, he doubted not, would 
omit nothing in their power to preserve a 
good understanding with foreign states ; 
Dut it was impossible to determine how 
far their exertions might be successful. 
Before the expediency of discontinuing 
the restriction on the payments of the 
Bank could be established, it was neces- 
sary to wait to see how far there was a 
prospect of the durability of peace. 
Already the course of exchange was as- 
suming a more favourable appearance, 
and the continuance of peace could not 
fail to increase this advantageous opera- 
tion. Inthe view of a permanent peace, 
our financial prospects were of the most 
flattering kind, and it was agreeable to 
‘every principle ef policy and expediency 
to wait for the operation of this financial 
prosperity before the restriction was pre- 
Cipitately withdrawn. He called the at- 
tention of the House to the very large 
dlrain of cash from this country for the last 
ten years. He produced calculations to 
show, that, during the few years previous 
to the original restriction in 1797, this 
drain had not amounted to less than 48 
millions; and, including the drain which, 
from a variety of circumstances, had 
taken place during the last six years, the 
whole could not be estimated at Jess than 
420 millions. Under such circumstances, 
policy required that the restriction should 
not be withdrawn till the operation of our 
financial prosperity began to be more 
fully experienced in the influence which 
it would necessarily produce in giving an 
advantageous turn to the course of the 


exchange, and the influx of bullion which 
at would create. 


a calculation of the amount of the annual 
revenue, contrasted with the expenditure. 
The former he calculated at 34 millions, 
and the permanent charges at 25 millions, 
leaving for the ordinary expenses of the 
year a surplus of nine millions. 

Lord Grenville said, that whatever the 
period of peace might be, and in his opi- 
nion it might be of very short duration, 


‘he trusted the revenue of the country 
| would be raised to a degree fully ade- 


quate to meet the expenditure; and that 
no speculations would be formed on 
views of the surplus of the revenue above 
the expenditure, which might ultimately 
be found delusive. His lordship placed 
this part of the subject in a very striking 
light; but declined any minute discussion, 
till the subject came regularly before the 
House. e state ‘of the finances was 
one of the deepest mterest: and he felt 
no ordinary degree of anxiety, that a sub- 
ject so intimately connected with the sal- 
vation of the country, should be fully 
understood. 

Lord Sheffield said, he had not heard 
any argument which, in his opinion, could 
justify the risk of abandoning the Bank 
restriction at a crisis such as the presect; 
nor bad he heard any well-founded sug- 
gestion that mischief or inconvenience 
could arise from the continuance of it at 
this time. He conceived that neither the 
expediency of the original measure, nor 
the state of the finances of the country, 
were the question before their lordships. 
The difficulty and delicacy of removing 
the restriction were foreseen at the time 
of imposing it; and as the difficulty, m 
consequence of the present very preca- 
rious state of Europe, is still greater than 
was expected, it cannot be thought pru- 
dent to hazard the relinquishment of the 
restriction just nuw, without some ob- 
vious necessity, or perhaps, till there is 
an influx of specie into this country. 
Notwithstanding all that had been assert- 
ed, he insisted that paper money had not 
been depreciated, nor had coin borne & 
premium in this kingdom, which he con- 
ceived to be the true criterion by which 
we should judge of the matter; for, when 
paper money is not depreciated, we know 
there is not too great an emission of that 
kind of currency ; and he was disposed to 
consider a judicious increased issue of it 
as very advantageous, inasmuch as it 
enabled us better to carry on the great 
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and if the event has helped to prove that 
immense quantities of gold coin in circu- 
lation are not absolutely necessary, this 
measure which we now regret, may in 
some degree become serviceable, by pre- 
venting hereafter, unfounded alarm on 
such a subject. Scotland has improved 
in every shape, with scarce any coin, and 
has been greatly benefited by a plentiful 
issue of paper money ; and we find that 
great quantities of coin or bullion give 
little public credit to France or Spain; 
and consequently it may be inferred that 
coin has little to do with public credit: 
and, in truth, the necessity of having im- 
mense quantities of gold and silver in an 
unproductive state, in those two coun- 
tries, arose from the want of public credit. 
Holland, when she flourished most, de- 
pended almost entirely on her bank ; and 
countries truly commercial, such as Eng- 
Jand and Holland, could not have carried 
on their extensive trade by any other 
means. A very great proportion of the 
wealth of England would be in an unpro- 
ductive state if it were necessary to have 
a coin currency for all its commercial 
transactions ; and without a plentiful 
issue of paper currency, we sould carry 
on but a small part of our present trade. 
He scarcely comprehended thesuggestion, 
that the unfavourable exchange against this 
country took place in consequence of the 
Bank restriction. It did not take place 
immediately on the adoption of that mea- 
sure: even since that time, during a cer- 
tain period, there has been a great influx 
of gold, and the exchange has latterly 
become much more favourable during the 
existence of the restriction. It was per- 
fectly easy to account for the unfavoura- 
ble exchange, by the great remittances 
to the continent; and, more especially, 
in return for the immense importation of 
grain, the value of which was twenty-four 
millions in little more than two years; or, 
on an average of ten years, we have im- 
ported, of foreign corn, which we might 
have raised at home, to the value of at 
least tour millions yearly—pot far short 
of the ordinary real balance of trade in 
our favour. As the importation of foreign 
corn diminished, the course of exchange 
became proportionably more favourable 
' tous. It therefore seemed reasonable to 
suppose that the immense payments for 
foreign corn consumed more than the 
' balance of trade in our favour; and it 
may be observed, that the payments for a 
very extraordinary importation of corn, in 
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consequence of the sega of 1796, 
drained this country so much, as to be- 


come a principal cause of the Restriction 
act in the spring of 1797: so that instead 
of imputing the unfavourable exchange 
to the restriction, we must place it to its 
proper account, our own neglect and bad 
policy. We suffer quibbling objections 
to prevent a general enclosure and culti- 
vation of the waste lands, and we neglect 
to remove the great discouragements to 
tillage. We do not give ourselves the 
trouble to examine our corn laws, which 
have been altered much for the worse 
within the last thirty years. 
The bill was read a second time. 


The King’s Message respecting the St- 
tuation of the Prince of Wales.| Feb. 16. 
The Chancellor of the pag) brought 
down the following message from his ma- 
jesty : 

‘‘GeorceE R. 

‘¢ His majesty having taken into consi- 
deration the period which has elapsed since 
the adoption of those arrangements which 
were deemed by the wisdom of parliament, 
to be necessary for the discharge of the 
incumbrances of the Prince of Wales, and 
having adverted to the progress which 
has been made in carrying them into effect, 
recommends the present situation of the 
prince to the attention of this House. 

‘¢ Notwithstanding the reluctance and 
regret which his majesty must feel in sug- 
gesting any addition to the burthens of 
his people, he is induced to resort, in this 
instance, to the experienced liberality 
and attachment of his faithful Commons, 
in the persuasion that they will be dis- 
posed to take such measures as may be 
calculated to promote the comfort, and 
support the dignity of so distinguished a 
branch of his royal family. G. R.” 

Ordered to be referred to a committee 
of the whole House. 


The King’s Message respecting Military 
Preparations inthe Ports of France and 
Holland.] March 8. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer delivered the following 
Message from his majesty : 

“‘ GEoRGE R. 

‘¢ His majesty thinks it necessary to 
acquaint the House of Commons, that, 
as very considerable military preparations 
are carrying on in the ports of France and 
Holland, he has judged it expedient to 
adopt additional measures of precaution 
for the seeurity of his dominions: though 
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the preparations to which his majesty 
refers, ate avowedly directed to colonial 
service, yet, as discussions of great im- 
portance are now subsisting between his 
majesty and the French government, the 
result of which must at present be un- 
certain, his majesty is induced to make 
this communication to his faithful com- 
mons, in the full persuasion that, whilst 
they partake of his majesty’s earnest and 
unvarying solicitude for the continuance 
of peace, he may rely with perfect confi- 
dence on their public spirit and liberality, 
to enable his majesty to adopt such mea- 
sures a8 circumstances may appear to re- 
quire, for supporting the honour of his 
crown, and the essential interests of his 

ople. G. RR.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting Military Preparations 
in the Ports of France and Holland. 
March 9. The House having resolve 
itself into a committee on the King’s 
Message, 

Mr. Chancellor Addington rose and 
said :—J rise, Sir, to propose an address 
to his majesty on the subject of his gra- 
cious message; and I feel perfectly con- 
vinced that his majesty’s appeal to the 
wisdom and to the public spirit of this 
House, will not have been made in vain. 
There are two points to which his majesty 
particularly refers; the state of the military 
preparations now going on in the ports of 
France and Holland, and the important 
discussions now pending between the go- 
vernments of the two countries. Either 
of these points, Sir, would separately be 
ground for vigilance and circumspection ; 
conjointly, they not only require vigilance 
and circumspection, but they further lay 
the foundation for such preparations as 
may be sufficient to meet any emergency 
to which circumstances may give rise. 
His majesty bas stated distinctly that 
these preparations are ostensibly for colo- 
nial purposes. This is certainly declared 
to be their distinct object, and I hope it 
will be found that it is their real purpose. 
But when it is recollected what important 
discussions are now going forward between 
the government of this country and France, 
aod what an intimate connection there 
may be between the issue of these discus- 
sions and the preparations to which his 
majcsty’s message alludes, it is impossible 
todetermine how far armaments ostensibly, 
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and perhaps really, prepared for one ob- 
ject, might be directed to another. With 
respect to the discugsions referred to, it 
will not be expected that I should parti- 
cularly refer to the points which are the 
subjects of dispute, of say any thing of 
the state to which those discussions have 
now arrived. IJ have, however, great sa- 
tisfaction in stating, that there is reason 
to hope that these disputes will be amicably 
settled, on terms consistent with the in- 
terest and the honour of both countries. 
But, Sir, if unfortunately these expecta- 
tions shall be disappointed; if the hopes 
which are entertained of an amicable ad- 
justment shall prove too sanguine, and 
the renewal of hostilities shall become the 
only alternative consistent with our inde- 

endence and our honour, I assure the 

ouse, that every communication which 
can throw light on the subject, and enable 
the House to form an opinion of the con- 
duct which government has thought pro- 
per to pursue, will be probicpa ang pro- 
duced. As to the measures to be adopted 
in consequence of the message, this is 
not the time for me to enter into any ex- 
planation. His majesty, by bringing for- 
ward the message, expresses his ite 
that some augmentation should take place 
in our naval forces. It is also expedient 
that means should be taken to augment 
our means of interna] security. With 
respect to the latter, our obvious policy 
is, to have recourse to that constitutional 
force, the militia. In the situation in 
which the country is now placed, I am 
confident that public men will make up 
their minds to the necessity of consider- 
able privation. I beg, however, that 
what f huve said may be clearly under- 
stood. I desire that nothing of what is 
stated in his majesty’s message, or what I 
have now mentioned, shall be construed 
into an idea that the preparations which 
circumstances require have any reference 
to offensive operations. I wish to be 
distinctly understood, that the prepara- 
tions which are recommended in his ma- 
jesty’s message solely relate to measures 
of defence and of precaution. On this 
day Iam anxious that unanimity should 
mark our proceedings. In the address 
which I shall propose I am anxious to 
have the concurrence of gentlemen of all 
descriptions in this House. Whatever 
may be their opinions of men and mea- 
sures; whatever may be their sentiments 
of the policy of concluding the peace, or 
of the nature of the terms on which it was 
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concluded; whatever may be their ideas 
of the comparative advantages of continu- 
ing the war, I am convinced that the ad- 
dress which I shall conclude with moving, 
is one to which they cannot in reason 
object. I shall now move, ‘ That an 
humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, to return his majesty the thanks of 
this House for his most gracious message: 
to assure his majesty, that his faithful 
Commons are fully sensible of the fresh 
proof which his majesty has thas afforded 
of his unceasing attention to the welfare 
of his people: that under the circum- 
stances which his majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to communicate, they 
cannot hesitate to concur with his majesty 
in thinking it expedient to adopt addi- 
tional precautions for the security of his 
dominions: that though the preparations, 
to which his majesty refers, are avowedly 
directed to colonial service, yet, as dis- 
cussions of great importance appear to be 
subsisting between his majesty and the 
French government, the result of which 
is at present uncertain, his majesty’s 
faithful Commons, whilst they partake of 
his majesty’s earnest and unvarying solli- 
citude for the continuance of peace, will, 
with the utmost chearfulness, support his 
majesty in the adoption of such measures 
as circumstances may appear to require, 
for maintaining the honour of his majesty’s 
crown and the esssential interest of his 
people.’ 

Mr. Fox said :—I have no intention to 
oppose the motion, at least in its present 
form. I have only one observation to 
make ; and that is, that no vote was ever 
required from the House under circum. 
stances of more utter darkness than the 
present. The proposal is, that * an ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, stating, 
that the House concur with him, that 
under existing circumstances additional 
precautions are necessary to be adopted. 
The right hon. gentleman then states, 
that he trusts no one can refuse his assent 
to the present motion. Certainly not ; no 
person can deny, that after the message 
yesterday received additional precaution is 
necessary and proper. The right hon. 
gentleman stated, that there were two 
points in his majesty’s message, and that 
each of these was a sufficient ground for 
involving the country in war. Little was 
said by the right hon. gentleman respect- 
img the fact, that preparations are carrying 
on in the ports of France. On the dis- 
cussions that are subsisting between the go- 
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vernment of this country and that of 
France he dwelt for some time. But not 
the smallest hint was dropped by him 
respecting the subjects to which those dis- 
cussions refer; whether they relate to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, we 
are left totally in the dark. When his 
majesty states these discussions to be of 
the utmost importance, I, without hesita- 
tion, believe the assertion ; but certainly 
it might reasonably be expected, that 
when we are called upon to afford his ma- 
jesty the means of additional defence, we 
should be informed of the particulars that 
render such additional defence necessary, 
This address has no other meaning what- 
ever, than that the Commons are ready 
to support the honour of the crown, and 
the essential interest of the people—most 
certainly they are, and it is upon this 
ground solely that my vote is now given in 
its favour, not pledging myself to support 
the measures that may be adopted in 
consequence of existing circumstances. 
His majesty’s ministers would do well to 
consider seriously the tendency of their 
measures. If through their negligence, 
rashness, or ill-concerted plans, they in- 
volve their country in war at this impor- 
tant period, I shall pronounce the present 
administration to be the most fatal and 
destructive that ever directed the affairs 
of Great Britain. 

Lord Hawkesbury said :—The message 
and the address refer to two objects the 
preparations going forward in the ports of 
France and Holland, and the discussions 
pending betwixt this country and France. 
The hon. gentleman seems to conceive, 
that my right hon. friend stated that 
either of these taken separately would 
have been a sutlicient ground for taking 
the measures of precaution to which the 
message refers. ow, this is not exactly 
what my right hon. friend stated : he de- 
clared explicitly that eithertaken separate- 
ly would have beena ground of circum- 
spection, and that united, they required 
something more; that they called on mi- 
nisters to advise his majesty to send a 
message to the House, recommendin 
measures of additional precaution. Wit 
respect to the address I allow that it docs 
not pledge the House, or any individual 
member, to the opinion which he may 
hereafter give on the subject of the dis- 
puted points referred to in his majesty’s 
message ; and have no difficulty in as- 
suring the House, that if, unfortunately, 
those discussions shall terminate in 8 
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renewal of war, it will then become the | 


duty of ministers to lay before them eve 
degree of information that cau guide their 
judgment of the conduct of ministers 
during the negociation in question. But 
I even go further and say, that it will then 
become our duty to bring before the 
view of the House and the country docu- 
ments to explain, not merely those points 
which were immediately depending, but 
the whole of our conduct, from the con- 
clusion of peace upto the present mo- 
ment. On a deliberate review of the whole 
of that conduct, there is not one atom of 
it which I see reason to repent of. 

Mr. Windham said, he agreed with Mr. 
Fox, that, by the measure now proposed, 
the House was placed in rather a hard si- 
tuation : because he did not think it was 
sufficient to be told, that hereafter they 
should be put into possession of the 
grounds of the present procedure. He was 
of opinion that the House ought to have 
been enabled to form a judgment, when 
measures of so serious a nature asthe 
present were proposed. The House at 
present literally knew nothing. From the 
period of signing the definitive treaty, 
now a twelvemonth ago, and though 


another considerable armament was 
called for, yet no information had been 
afforded. He therefore must, for 
one, enter his protest against the 


mode adopted by ministers. The force 
now proposed to be got in readiness was 
stated to be merely a defensive force. 
But he thought it was proper to know 
whether such a force as that about to be 
raised ought not be considered as fit to be 
used prudentially, either as a defensive or 
an offensive force ? Undoubtedly, every 
force at first must be considered as being 
of a defensive nature; but what he wished 
to know was, whether the right hon. gen- 
tleman meant that this force was of a na- 
ture only capable of being used as a de- 
fensive force ? He felt very doubtful of 
the propriety of ministers placing the 
House in the situation in which it at pre- 
sent found itself; at the same time that 
he concurred in the propriety of what had 
been advanced, that by the present ad- 
dress the House pledged itself to no- 
thing specifically. An hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) had said, in the perfect spirit 
of all his policy for these ten or fourteen 

ears past, that peace was his first object. 
Be itso. But trom the present want of 
information the House was completely at 
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was necessary. He hopedit would not be 
thought that the opposers of the peace of 
Amiens would be the foremost to propose 
the renewal of hostilities. The very 
reverse would be found to be the legiti- 
mate result of the principles they em- 
braced, for in proportion as they had op- 
posed that peace, it must be unlikely that 
they should with for a renewal of the 
war; inasmuch as one of the grounds 
of their opposition to that peace was, 
that the terms of it would put 
the country out ofa condition to go to war 
again. Therefore no personholding those 
opinions could contemplate a renewal of 
the war without serious alarm. Hewould 
not, however, indulge that feeling so far 
as (like the hon. gentleman, Mr. Fox) 
only to view the evils of war. For the 
tendency of that hon gentleman’s opinion, 
that war was an evil with which no other 
stood in comparison. But he apprehended 
this country might be brought into such a 
situation as to be led to perceive the dan- 
gerof peace as well as of war; and that 
we might go on as rapidly to destruction 
in a time of peace as in a state of war. 
Under this impression he could not say 
that the scope and tendency of the right 
hon. gentleman’s unqualified opinion met 
with his entire concurrence. He rather 
wished to take out the sting of his con- 
cluding observation, whilst he ventured 
to tell ministers, that they were not only 
to regard the responsibility of making war, 
but the responsibility also of not makin 
a proper peace. He only begged to mark 
the fact, and advance the position, that 
ministers were equally responsible in both 
respects. j 

Mr. Sheridan said, he should have been 
well content to have given his silent vote 
of approbation, but for some expressions 
in the speech of the right hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down. The right hon. 
gentleman had appeared to-day in a state 
of unusual anxiety to deprecate the idea 
that he, and those who had thought and 
acted with him, because they had been 
avowedly hostile to the peace, should now 
be otherwise considered than as the men 
the most zealously disposed to maintain 
it. Nay, the right hon. gentleman had 
maintained, that those who had cendemned 
the peace on his principles were peculiarly 
entitled to the credit of being the persons 
now most reluctant to the renewal of war. 
He would not pause to examine the consist- 
ency of this claim; but he called on the 
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the right hon. gentleman, must be pre-. 


sumed to be the persons most reluctant 
to renew the war; because our strongest 
argument for condemning the peace was, 
that it left us no means of future hostility. 
But he went further; for he declared that 
even if our existence as a nation was the 
question, the peaee had left us without 
ability to meet the contest! Was this 
language to hold at such a moment as 
the present? He had heard, indeed, that 
the first consul had modestly proclaimed 
to the vassal thrones of Iurope, that 
England was no longer able to contend 
single-handed with France—but he did 
not expect to hear thissentimentre-echoed 
and acquiesced in by a member of the 
British parliament. Whatever were the 
motives of that new reluctance to war 
which seemed so suddenly to have seized 
the right hon. gentleman, bis reluctance 
could not be more earnest and sin- 
cere than his own was. He deprecated 
war from every feeling of his heart, 
and every suggestion of his reason. He 
adjured ministers to try what temper, 
what conciliation, what even concession, 
without forfeiture of honour, could do; 
but if all these, sincerely attempted, 
should fail, and the dire necessity of re- 
newing the war should be forced on us, 
he would not endure for a moment to be 
told, that the energies of the country 
were so exhausted that we had no course 
left but submission. No; he trusted, in 
spite of the audacious boast of the first 
consul, that it would be manifested to 
him, and even tothe right hon. gentleman 
that there were still left spirit and re- 
sources in British hearts, not merely to 
protect the existence of the country, but 
to avenge the slightest insult upon its ho- 
nour. 

Mr. Canning gave his cordial support to 
the address. He was unwilling to suppose 
that ministers, in the conduct of the dis- 
cussions were exposed to censure. He 
wished to suspend his judgment till they 
had an opportunity of explaining to the 
House the circumstances of their conduct. 
The House were assured, that if the dis- 
cussions should terminate in hostilities, 
ministers would feel it their duty to ex- 
plain the whole cause of the negotiation. 
But no assurance was given of this expla- 
nation in the event ofan amicable adjust- 
ment. The House, however, had as clear 
aright toexplanation inthe one caseasin the 


other. Arefusal to give such anexplanation 
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would be a striking evidence of the want of 
that good understanding which ought to 
exist betwixt the people and the govern- 
ment. Alarm and anxiety were excited, 
and the grounds were carefully in- 
volved in obscurity, He should, how- 
ever, support the motion, putting in his 
claim to demand a full and satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Grenville defended Mr. Windham, 
from the perverted comment, which had 
been made upon his speech this evening. 
He supported the address, but, at the 
same time, thought the effect of it was 
much weakened, by its not touching the 
poee opinions of any member of that 

ouse, or pledging them to any specific 
measure. 

The Attorney-General defended the 
line of conduct, which ministers had taken, 
from the objections which had been made 
in the course of the debate. : 

Dr. Laurence expressed himself friendly 
to peace, but if, upon due information, 
war was necessary, he should cheerfully 
vote the supplies for conducting it with 
energy. 

The address was agreed to nem. con. 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage respecting Military Preparations in 
the Ports of France.] March 9. The 
order ofthe day for taking his Majesty's 
Message into consideration, being read, 

Lord Hobart rose to move an address 
tohis majesty on the occasion. He thought 
there could not be a difference of opinion, 
when his majesty had communicated to 
them, that great military preparations 
were actually making on the coasts of 
France and Holland; and that important 
discussions were pending between him and 
the French government; the result of 
which was very uncertain. It was the 
earnest wish of ministers, that the tran- 


| quillity which subsisted between the two 
' countries, 


should not be interrupted : and 
he relied upon it, that the country would 
enable them to preserve it, consistently 
with the honour and interest of the na- 
tion. He-then moved an address, which 
was nearely a recapitulatiou of the mes- 
sage. | 

Earl Spencer rose, not to oppose the 
address, as he had been always a friend to 
vigorous measures: He rejoiced to find, 
that ministers were at length sensible, 
they had gone the full length of conces- 
sion and negotiatton : that they were now 
determined to act a manly part. There 
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was no other chance of saving the country 
but by showing the first consul, that we 
are not afraid of meeting France single 
handed, and that rather than suffer the 
smallest particle of the national honour to 
he tarnished, we were ready to re-com- 
mence hostilities. He should wish how- 
ever to know, whether the discussions 
alluded to in his majesty’s message, were 
new or of a long standing ? 

Lord Grenville said, he perfectly agreed 
in opinion with the last noble lord. He 
rejoiced at this first instance of sound 
political wisdom in his majesty’s present 
ministers: they had seen the consequences 
of a system concession and meanness ; and 
he hoped they would actwith due energ 
and perseverance in that now proposed. 
The reasonings of this day, were warrant- 
ed by the experience of the last eighteen 
months, and he therefore cordially assent- 
ed to the motion. 

The Earl of Moira delivered a very 
animated specch in support of the address. 
He wished, however, to be satisfied, that 
sufficient cause existed for this appear- 
ance of energy; this sudden change in 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers. He 
hoped it was not a mere bravado, intend- 
ed to cover some farther concession. The 
communication which had been made, 
had created a very general alarm, and 
materially affected those who had pro- 
perty in the funds. He hoped ministers 
would be able to show at a future day, 
that they had not done this unnecessarily. 
He wished ministers would speak out, 
and not be afraid of offending the first 
consul of France: as for his part, he had 
no notion of talking longer with compli- 
ment towards this new Hannibal; who 
bad sworn on the altars of his ambition, 
deadly and eternal hatred to the interests 
and prosperity of this country. If we 
would consult our most immediate inter- 
este, and uphold our national character; 
we must show that man that we are not 
to be intimidated, by the menace of con- 
sequences. We must, in the language of 
our immortal bard, 

“ Be stirring as the time, be fire with fire ; 


*‘ ‘Threaten the threatener, and out-face the 
brow | 


** Of bragging herror !” 

We must boldly look our danger in the 
face; and be prepared to meet it in its 
worst form.—No man could more sin- 
cerely wish for peace than himself; no 
man regretted war more as a great cala- 
mity; but constantly to submit to the 
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domineering arrogance of an implacable 
rival, is positive ruin, to which war in ite 
worst shape was preferable. He consi- 
dered that an uniform, consistent, manly 
tone, might prevent war, by throwing all 
the blame upon the transgressor; and 
there was no man, however great his 
power, that was independent of public 
opinion; and above all, of the opinion of 
the people he governed. Whoever con- 
sidered the history of the man who now 
governed France, would not consider at- 
tempts impracticable, because they are 
difficult. e should prepare our minds 
for an attempt upon this country. If it 
could only produce mischief and confu- 
sion, the person at the head of France, is 
the man who would coolly calculate upon 
the total destruction of an army, to ac- 
complish a mighty mischief. But when 
he said that England was not able, single 
handed to contend with France, where 
did he get his information? Was it from 
the noble lords near him, whom he was 
proud to call his friends? (lords Nelsoa 
and Hutchinson) or at what period of our 
history was it, that he discovered England 
was not able to grapple with France? 
Should the enemy land, they would un- 
doubtedly push for the capital; and cer- 
tainly a pitched battle would be fought, 
which should end in the destruction of 
one army or the other, before he should 
be permitted to reach it. He concluded 
by exhorting ministers, in a very forci- 
ble manner, to make a common cause 
with the people, in the defence of their 
common country. 

Lord Auckland said, it was a matter of 
serious inquiry whether this great mea- 
sure had been advisedly taken. After the 
most deliberate investigation of every 
circumstance that had come to his know- 
ledge, he was free to declare, that the 
present measure was likely to produce 
the blessings of a secure ce. He 
never had beheld the peace of Amiens in 
a sanguine point of view. He saw the 
whole line of coast in the bands of the 
French, from Italy to the Elbe, with the 
single exception of the rock of Gibraltar; 
and from the first moment of the conclu- 
sion of that treaty, he had seen no sign 
of the French government being disposed 
to tread in the paths of peace. This had 
been his view of the peace from the begin- 
ning ; and he owned he was in dread that, 
with the projects of the most unbounded 
ambition in their hearts, the French might 
have succeeded in lulling Europe into a 
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fatal security, and that they would not 
have been roused to a sense of their dan- 
ger until France bad matured her plans, 
and consolidated her means of carrying 
them into effect. Providentially this had 
not been the case. An early exposure 
of their designe had seasonably alarmed 
this country, who could not be inatten- 
tive to the arts by which the French dis- 
organised all the states of Europe. He 
was sure he need not expatiate on the 
policy of this regard to neighbouring 
states. He never could admit that our 
interference in the affairs of Europe was 
an unwise policy for England. On the 
contrary, it was our duty to interfere 
whenever we could do it with effect. 
Ever since the treaty of Amiens the 
French government had shown a disposi- 
tion to under-rate our resources, to agi- 
tate the public mind in England, to affect 
Our credit, and to misrepresent our con- 
dition. He wished to declare to France, 
and to the world at large, that if we 
were forced to the renewal of hostilities, 
we possessed the means, both of offensive 
and defensive operations. We had at 
this time the appropriation of 17,000,000/. 
a year of an actual and efficient revenue, 
ever and above the sum applied for the 
discharge of the interest of the national 
debt. Our revenue would very soon 
amount to 34,000,000/. sterling. When 
the French learnt these facts, they would 
not only respect our inexhaustible 
sources, but hesitate before they provoked 
us to warfare. 
The motion was agreed to nem. diss. 


The Kinp's Message for calling out the 
Militia. ] arch 10. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer delivered the following 
Message from his Majesty: 

“ GrorGe R. 

«Im consequence of the preparations 
carrying on in the ports of France and 
Holland, whilst important discussions are 
subsisting between his Majesty and the 
French government, his majesty thinks it 
due to the care and concern which he 
feels for his faithful people, to omit no 
means in his power which may contribute 
to their security. 

‘In pursuance, therefore, of the acts 
of parliament enabling his majesty to call 
out and assemble the militia of the United 
Kingdom, his majesty has thought it right 
to make this communication to the House 
of Commons, to the end that his majesty 
may cause the said wilitia, or such part 
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thereof as his majesty shall think neces- 
sary, to be forthwith drawn out and em- 
bodied, and to march as occasion shall 
require. G. R.” 


Debate in the Commons on Voting an 
Addttional Number of Seamen.| March 
11. The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply, Mr. Garth- 
shore moved, ‘* That an additional num- 
ber of 10,000 men be employed for the 
sea-service, for eleven lunar months, to 
commence from the 26th Feb. 1803, in- 
cluding 3,400 marines.” 

Mr. Francis rose and said :—I have no 
doubt, Sir, that the vote for an immediate 
augmentation to the navy will pass, as it 
ought to do, with perfect unanimity. 
I not only concur in it heartily, but, i€ 
a greater force had been proposed, 1 
should not have thought it liable to objec- 
tion. But, before we come to that con- 
clusion, there are many important con- 
siderations which demand the attention of 
the House. On some of these points I wish 
to submit my thoughts to tle House, 
declaring only, that they are not hastily 
adopted, that they are founded in sober 
reflection, as much as I am capable of 
giving to any subject, and that, in deliver- 
ing them now, I act upon the strongest 
conviction. When the address in reply 
to his majesty’s message was moved, I, for 
one, should have been better satisfied if it 
had been voted at once, as it were by ac- 
clamation, without debate or conversation 
of any kind. For, though the little that 
was said, was not at all in the way of op- 
position, and was thoroughly understood 
among ourselves, I know to what miscon- 
struction it may be liable abroad, particu- 
larly in France. I say this the rather 
because the short debate that did occur 
produced no effect, and answered no pur- 
pose. They, who expected explanations 
from ministers, got none, and went out of 
the House no better informed than when 
they came intoit. On that day there was 
no subject for deliberation. It was not, 
it could not be # question, what sort of 
answer we should return to such a com- 
munication from the throne. Neither this 
House collectively, nor any individual in 
it, need be told yby ministers, that that 
which is our essential interest, is also our 
greatest duty, to unite with his majesty 
against any hostile aggression whatsoever, 
in defence of the safety of the country, in 
which our own is included. We do not 
want ady pompous ministerial phrases 
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about loyalty, and attachment, and unani- 
mity, and such like, to make us sensible 
of our duties, or to animate us to perform 
them. The emergency itself, without any 
other consideration, is full enough to en- 
gage évery heart and hand in the nation 
to join in its defence. The cause is com- 
mon to every man in Britain. It is neces- 
sity as wellas duty. In fact we have no 
choice. The part of this duty which 
relates to his majesty has been performed. 
We have promised him our cordial sup- 
port; and here I think we ought to pause 
and consider well, how far it may be pro- 
per for this House to permit ministers to 
include themselves, as undoubtedly they 
will if they can, in that promise, and to 
what degree their conduct entitles them 
to ashare in it. On this day the House 
returns to its deliberative capacity, one of 
the first objects of which should be, to 
weigh well what is past, in order to judge 
well of what is to come, the state we are 
in, from what causes, and by whose mis- 
management. They who stand in the 
situation that I do, with respect to the 
present ministers, I think have a right, 
rather more than others, to try their con- 
duct by its effects, and to see whether, on 
a fair view of the result of their adminis- 
tration, they have a just and rational claim 
to our future support. Out of this House 
I have-given them all the assistance, little 
as it is; that such an opinion as mine could 
carry with it. In this House they have 
had my concurrence and vote in the mea- 
sures they have recommended for precau- 
tion and security. The question now. is, 
whether the confidence, so far reposed in 
them, ought or ought not to be continued. 
To them personally I have no sort of ob- 
jection. For some among them I have 
great personal regard; to none of them 
the smallest sentiment of ill will. I am 
not their competitor; it is not possible I 
should be their enemy. But this is no 
time for compliments. Considering the 
state in which the country stands at this 
moment, andwhich, in the first instance, 
I must impute to those who have had the 
management of its affairs, these gentlemen 
appear before this House and their coun- 
try, I will not say as criminals, but as men 
in the highest degree accountable for their 
conduct. This is not the language of re- 
proach or offence. It is strictly. parlia- 
mentary, and I have a right to hold it in 
this plice.—I shall now state, as shortly 
and distinctly as I can, the grounds of my 
first opinion, and why I have changed it. 
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When the preliminaries were signed, and 
long before the articles were made public, 
I joined sincerely in the universal exulta- 


tion which prevailed through the country, 


with very few exceptions, on that event. 
I was grateful for it, because it was a de- 
liverance from the war. The country re- 
joiced at the peace, because it was peace, 
or they thought it so. I gave the minis- 
ters full trust that, in settling the definitive 
treaty, they would take care that, what- 
ever the conditions might be, the peace 
itself would be real and secure. When 
the terms were known, considerable ob- 
jections were made to them, and certainly 
not without reason. Still, Sir, I felt no 
disposition to canvass or object to the 
terms, considering them always as an 
equivalent yielded for the sake of obtain- 
ing with certainty in return a most im- 
portant and most desirable object.—On 
this point I wish to state an opinion, which 
I have not taken up without due consi- 
deration. It leads to the same conclusion, 
and unites with other motives for not 
censuring or even examining the terms of 
a treaty of peace, except for some colla- 
teral purposes, which I shall presently 
mention. As long as it is in fact re- 
ceived and acknowledged as an establish- 
ed principle of the constitution, the truth 
of which I do not:now mean to assert or 
deny, that the right of making treaties of 
peace is vested solely and exclusively in 
the crown, there can be no right in this 
House or any where else to try or to pass 
judgment on the merits of the terms, I 
mean always as a compact agreed upon 
with a foreign party. Factum valet. 
You have resigned all authority, you have 
abandoned all jurisdiction over that ques- 
tion to the executive power. In these 
transactions, the king is representative and 
agent of the nation, fully authorized to 
treat and conclude without appeal to any 
other tribunal. You cannot alter ao iota 
in the articles agreed on, and therefore, if 

ou had the right in question, it would be 
in vain to make use of it. In some other 
senses, undoubtedly, it is the right and 
the duty of parliament to examine the 
conduct of ministers in these transactious, 
and to call them to accaqunot, if the case 
should appear to require it. If you have 
reason to suspect treachery, you have a 
right to bs ie for the purpose of pu- 
nishing. Ifyou suppose incapacity, you 
have a right to inquire forthe purpose of 
removal. On your own priociples you 
have no other. By the de&uitive treaty 
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at Amiens; it did certainly appear, that 
great concessions and sacrifices had been 
made to France and her allies; but these 
I still considered as a price paid in one 
way for value received in another, and 
though the purchase might be dear, still 
the thing we bought was worth paying 
for even at that high rate. Well, Sir, 
when we had made all the concessions, 
when we had submitted to all the sacrifi- 
ces, and paid the full price of a solid and 
sccure peace, and much more than the 
full price as some persons think, have we 
obtained it?. Isthat the fact? No, Sir, 
the contrary is self evident. it appears 
now that all that his majesty’s ministers 
have gained by their treaty, has been a 
hollow truce, a short cessation of arms, 
aud war to be, resumed at a greater ex- 
pense and under greater disadvantages 
thao if it had not been discontinued. 
They have parted with the pledges that 
were in their hands, and they have taken 
no security from the enemy. What ex- 
planations they may give hereafter, or 
whether they ever will give any, we know 
not. At present, the whole transaction 
on the face of it exhibits no proof of wis- 
dom or ability. ‘Then comes the question 
to the mind of every thinking man, in a 
prudential view; and without looking to 
direct crimination, is it rational, is it safe 
to commit the conduct of the war to the 
same persons, who have so poorly and 
Jamely managed the transaction of the 
peace? Even io a pacific negotiation, it 
is no inconsiderable disadvantage, if they, 
who negotiate for you, are personally un- 
dervalued by the opposite party. Sir, we 
know not to what issue the present cir- 
cumstances may lead us. Iam far from 
thinking that England is not. equal toa 
contest with France, especially in a cause 
which must and will unite all men. Avail- 
ing ourselves wisely of our natural de- 
fences, and of the weapons that peculiarly 
belong to us, I am convinced we are more 
than equal to the task. Still, however, our 
situation is serious, and not at all fit to 
be trusted to weak councils or feeble 
hands. Within these few days, we have 
seen enough to judge of the further effects 
which a declared war will immediately 
produce. The sudden fall of public credit, 
with all its consequences to the general 
property, the repose and happiness of the 
country, is no light matter. As these 
effects continue to operate, they grow and 


increase until at last they cannot be en- 
dured, especially by a people who have so 
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much reason to think that their affairs have 
been palpably mismanaged. There is one 
consideration more, which indeed deserves 
the attention of the House, as much as 
any other. With that I shall conclude, 
and leave it to the reflections of men of 
greater authority and knowledge, than I 
can preterd to, to weigh the consequence. 
The country is surrounded with difficul- 
ties, exposed to distresses, and possibly 
approaching to a contest for its existence. 
In this awful situation, whether I advert 
to some who are present, or to others who 
are absent, the melancholy and astonishing 
fact is, that out of the councils and go- 
vernment of the country, at such a moment 
as this, all the eminent abilities of England 


are excluded. In fair weather, a moderate 


share of skill may be sufficient. For the 
storm, that seems to be coming, other 
pilots should be provided. If the ship 
sinks, we must all go down with it. In so 
great a common danger, I cannot trust to 
the conduct of imprudence, proved by 
experiment, merely because imprudence 
is not criminal. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington :—Sir, the 
hon. gentleman professes a desire that 
nothing which fell from him might be 
considered as designed to disturb the 
unanimity which prevailed when this sub- 
ject was formerly before the House. 
Now, Sir, I ask, if prudential reasons 
existed which’ rendered any explanation 
inexpedient on a former evening, whether, 
acting on the same principle, his majes- 
ty’s ministers ought now to give that 
explanation? The hon. gentleman has 
said, that at a crisis when we may be 
called upon to contend for our very exist- 
ence a8 a nation, it is a matter of deep 
regret that the whole ability of the coun- 
try is excluded from his majesty’s govern- 
ment. I will readily allow for myself, 
and I believe I may make the same 
avowal for my colleagues, that we feel in 
their utmost extent the arduous duties . 
which we are called upon to perform, 
and are sensible of the responsibility that 
we owe tothe country. This, Sir, may 
be avery fair subject of observation to the 
hon. gentleman ; but, on what principle . 
is it that this gentleman, who tells the 
House distinctly, that a ministry enjoyed 
his confidence from ,which the whole 
ability of the country is excluded, should 
now bring forward against them the char 
of weakness and incapacity? I leave the 
hon. gentleman to explain the reasons for 
withdrawing the confidence which he for- 
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merly reposed.—The hon. member has 
accurately laid down the principles by 
which the declaration of peace or war is 
regulated. This declaration is wisely 
made to rest with the chief magistrate. 
lf, however, a peace inconsistent with 
national honour and safety is concluded, 
I admit, that his majesty’s confidential 
servants are deeply responsible for the 
advice which they have given to their 
sovereign. The hon. gentleman has ap- 
plied the general doctrine to the present 
situation of the country ; and has argued, 
that if by the misconduct of ministers the 
country has been brought into its present 
perilous situation, they are responsible 
for this situation. To this sentiment I 
explicitly assent——But, Sir, I aver that 
no advice has been given respecting the 
discussions now depending betwixt the 
two governments, which was not founded 
in the true spirit of peace. It was solely 
with the view to the continuance of peace 
that additional preparations have been 
recommended. I do not mean to dispute 
the ultimate right of the House to a full 
and fair explanation on this subject. I 
contend, however, that it has not a con- 
_ stitutional right to demand explanation at 
& moment when explanation would essen- 
tially injure the advantages which go- 
vernment might derive from existing dis- 
cussions. 

Mr. Dent said, he had heard various 
reports as to what was the cause of these 
discussions and armaments. But whether 
the object was Malta, or Egypt, he did 
not wish to pry into objects which minis- 
ters had thought fit not to disclose. He 
thought them entitled to his confidence, 
and gave it accordingly. There was one 

oint, however, which he could not help 
amenting; which was, that we had now 
come to the eve of war, when we had 
given up almost every conquest ; and had 
returned several thousands of seamen to 
France. In the fullest conviction of the 
pope of the measure, he should move 
‘That instead of 10,000 seamen and 
marines, 25,000 be inserted in the vote 
now upon the table.” 

Mr. Foz said:—I cannot help feeling 
some degree of surprise at the language 
which my hon. friend who began the dis- 
cussion, and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer have used respecting the conversa- 
tion which took place on the motion for 
the address. I myself began that discus- 
sion; but I do not feel that I was guilt 
of bringing out a sngie sentiment vhich 
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could produce a feeling of animosity in 
France, in this country, or ia any other 
part of Eurepe. My hon. friend is un- 
willing to negative the present motion, 
though he is desirous of an explanation 
of the grounds on which it is proposed ; 
and the right hon. gentleman is surprised 
that this explanation is demanded, when 
my hon. friend expresses his readiness 
te vote for even a much larger number of 
seamen, if such a number were necessary 
to the public service. I am, Sir, as ready 
as any member to vote for the proposed 
addition of seamen, on the principle that 
they are necessary for the public service ; 
but I have at present no better ground 
for my vote than #f 25,000, 100,000, or 
any other number had been proposed. 
My objection rests on this plain, consti- 
tutional ground, that as representatives 
of the people, in the proper discharge of 
our duty, we have a right to have the 
causes of these increased preparations 
explained, and not be called upon to vote 
on the unlimited confidence which we 
choose to repose for a time in ministers. 
I have always understood, that the prero- 
gative of the crown to conclude a peace 
was clear and undisputed; and I agree 
with my hon. friend, that these who have 
counselled his majesty to conclude any 
peace are responsible for the terms of that 
peace. I cannet however allow, that 
after the peace has been concluded, and 
after its terme have been canvassed and 
approved, # circumstances occur which 
render the continuance of peace impossi- 
ble, ministers are to be necessarily ac- 
cused of having, by their conduct, pro- 
duced these circumstances. With re- 
spect to his majesty’s right of declaring 
war, there is as little doubt in theory ; 
but in practice a very important distinc- 
tion exists. In this declaration might be 
involved every principle of a free consti- 
tution, every thing connected with the 
property, nay, the very existence of the 
subject. The sovereign might be ill-ad- 
vised, and experience has proved that this 
is not merely a possible case. The coun- 
try might be plunged into a war, of which 
it would be impossible to see either the 
equity or the necessity. It might be 
continued against the will of the parlia- 
ment or the people, and the whole, or 
part of every man’s property might be 
wrested from him, if in practice this pre- 
rogative of the crown were carried to all 
the extent which theory supposed. But, 
Sir, such a construction of the preroga- 
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tive strikes every one in a moment as 
monstrous; and while in theory we ad- 
mit the power of the sovereign to declare 
war, in practice and in substance we pos- 
sess the privilege by which alone that 
declaration can be carried into effect. 
This privilege is founded in the means 
that we possess of giving or withholding 
the necessary supplies. This has an ope- 
ration to the prevention of war to a con- 
siderable degree, though it is only the 

rivilege of the purse which we it 
This House must therefore be necessarily 
parties to every war. How, is this to be 
done? Why, Sir, the mode of our be- 
coming parties is simple. His majesty in 
all cases states to us the grounds on 
which he has thought a declaration of war 
necessary ; and he calls upon us to grant 
the supplies necessary for the prosecution 
of the contest. We all know, that in- 
stances are not wanting in which the 
sovereign has been compelled to relin- 
quish a war, because parliament, convinc- 
ed of its injustice and ruinous effects, no 
longer afforded the supplies. I will not 
here determine how far the American 
war was put an end to by the voice of 
parliament; but there is one striking in- 
stance in which a war was put an end to 
by the exercise of this constitutional 
power, and that was, the instance in which 
the parliament of Charles 2nd, compelled 
that prince to relinquish the Dutch war. 
Now, Sir, how does the case stand at 
present? and here I will rest my argu- 
ment. We know, that in practice, arma- 
ments precede any official communication 
from the throne, or any vote of supply ; 
and I trust that, if danger really exists, 
armaments are now going on with a ra- 
pidity correspondent to the emergency on 
which they are founded. The certain 
effect of the vote is only to make us direct 
parties to any war to which these arma- 
ments may be applied. What I object to, 
then, is simply, that I have heard no 
grounds stated to justify any extraordi- 
nary preparation; and therefore I must, 
on constitutional principles, enter my 
protest against the mode of proceeding 
which has been adopted. The case of 
the Russian armament is one in which 
many persons were desirous to pursue a 
course similar to that now proposed to be 
adopted ; but I do not think that, when 
the consequences of that armament are 
considered, the proceeding then adopted 
will be very likely to encourage imitation. 
I hope, Sir, I may be allowed to reason 
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hypothetically respecting the indepen- 
dence of parliament in granting saup- 
plies for carrying on any war. I trust 
that we are not necessarily to be con- 
stantly guided by a spirit of humble doci- 
lity, though our independence may ap- 
pear more clearly in theory, than in any 
cases of modern or recent experience. 
In whatever we choose to exercise our 
constitutional right, the possibility of its 
exercise will not be disputed. Possibly 
we might think that negotiation was pre- 
ferable at a moment when ministers had 
plunged the country in war; or, on the 
other hand, we might suppose, that mea- 
sures of a more vigorous description 
would have done much more for the 
national honour than any negotiation ; 
and how is our opinion to be expressed, 
except in withholding the supplies, before 
we bind ourselves to become parties to a 
war? I therefore, Sir, for one, contend 
against the House of Commons being a 
mere echo, a mere docile receiver of 
whatever communication ministers may 
think proper to make under the form of 
a message from the throne. I do not 
wish to flatter ministers, when I say I 
believe that the preparations which have 
been recommended are founded on a firm 
and honest conviction of their expediency. 
I will not mippose that they would will- 
ingly, and without reference to any one 
object of advantage, take such steps, if 
they did not imagine that they were es- 
sential to the interests of the country. 
Their interests, as well as their character, 
equally forbid me to suppose, that in this 
instance they are deceiving the House or 
the public. This I have no difficulty in 
stating generally, though I must add, that 
instances of the guilt, to which I have 
now alluded, are not entirely unknown. 
But let gentlemen recollect, that, with 
the best intentions in the world, ministers 
are liable to error; and that what they 
conceive to be wise and politic, might, if 
explained, appear unwise and inexpedient. 
This I must only say, that we are totally 
without all means of forming any judg- 
ment. Inthe message of his majesty, or 
in the speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
there is not a single word stated by which 
I can venture to form aby opinion of the 
points in dispute.—A good deal has been 
said, with the view of showing, that ifa 
rupture should take place, it would be 
only the natural result of the treaty of 
Amiens. Now, Sir, I am one of those 
who hold a very different opinion; and 
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without hesitation I say, that if war does 
now take place, there is no necessity for 
supposing that it has the slightest con- 
nexion with that treaty, or that that was 
a treaty not fit to be concluded. I 
thought, and I have seen no reason to alter 
my opinion, that the treaty of Amiens 
was aneligible treaty; not eligible com- 
pared with other treaties, which under 
other circumstances might have been 
formed, but eligible as freeing the country 
from a most destructive war. Are we to 
be told, Sir, that ministers dare to make 
no peace, because the unreasonable ambi- 
tion of France may now drive us to the 
renewal of hostilities? Are we to be told, 
that we were to wage warfare till we had 
obtained a satisfactory assurance, on the 
part of the enemy, of a sincere desire to 
cultivate all the blessings of tranquillity 
in the true spirit of peace? No reasonable 
man will, I believe, hold so extraordinary 
an opinion. It may be further urged 
against ministers, that since the conclu- 
sion of peace, they have acted too much 
in the spirit of concession. How far this 
charge is true, I have no means of deter- 
mining, though there appears no reason 
to conclude that their disposition to con- 
ciliation has gone beyond a commendable 
desire to preserve the peace. If they have 
been guilty of such concession as has in 
the smallest degree compromised the ho- 
nour or safety of the country, unques- 
tionably their conduct has been highly 
criminal ; but this is no consequence of 
their having concluded the treaty of 
Amiens. But, Sir, perhaps we are to be 
told, that it was impolitic to make peace 
till we had a vigorous administration to 
support it. I certamly do not think that 
want of vigour in an administration is a 
sufficient reason for not entering into a 
war, if a legitimate cause of war exists. 
As an objection to the conclusion of 
peace, it is one of the most ridiculous 
and inconclusive that ever was brought 
forward. If ministers have conceded too 
much, or done too little, for the support 
of the honour of the country, they have 
mcurred a very grave responsibility ; but 
let not this be laid to the charge of the 
treaty of Amiens. If I am fond of that 
treaty, it is because it was the means of 
ridding us of incumbrances of the most 
oppressive kind. Not that it freed us 
from connection with allies (for allies we 
had none at the time it was concluded ) ; 
but that it delivered us from the detestable 
and abominable principles on which the 
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late war was conducted. I do sincerely 
hope, Sir, that we shall hear nothing more 
of wars undertaken for religion and social 
order. I speak not disrespectfully of reli- 
gion,cr of the blessings of social order: but 
I speak of that detestable hypocrisy which 
held forth these as the ostensible objects 
of contest, while we were all along fight- 
ing for ends of a nature totally opposite. 
I believe that such hypocrisy is for ever 
destroyed; and I trust, that as long as a 
detestation of such base and infamous de- 
ception shall be reprobated among men, 
such attempts to impose on 8 generous 
people must be held in eternal execration. 
If, unfortunately, we are to be doomed to 
a renewal of hostilities, I hope that the 
object of the war will be clearly and 
distinctly understood. What are the sub- 
jects which may eventually lead to such 
an unfortunate result, I profess to be to- 
tally ignorant. Whether they refer to 
the possession of Malta, the evacuation of 
Alexandria, or whatever other point of 
discussion they involve, I have no means 
of forming an opinion. I shall just say 
generally, that if our national rights are 
involved, if attempts have been made to 
lower that rank which we have been ac- 
customed to hold among the states of 
Europe, and if all attempts at amicable 
adjustment have failed, then I have no 
difficulty in saying, that a war undertaken 
under such circumstances would be just. 
Of the necessity and policy of such a war 
no man can for a moment doubt. But, 
sir, I know it is said, that it is necessary 
to hold out to the people some ostensible 
object of war beyond what is the real 
object of contest—without this sort of 
language the national enthusiasm cannot 
be animated. This I hold to be a very 
false- and pernicious doctrine. If a war 
be really necessary, I am convinced that 
no measure of this sort need be resorted 
to, to animate the national spirit. False 
pretensions and high-sounding words do 
not appear to me to be likely to animate 
the energies of a people. Nothing so 
much dispirits a people called upon to 
make great exertions, as ignorance of the 
precise object of contest; and this igno- 
rance was one of the leading causes of the 
evils which the late calamitous contest 
entailed on the country. _ After the expe- 
rience of those calamities, no one would 
surely wish to go to war for a light object. 
On this point I shall speak in very plain 
terms... If war be unavoidable for great 
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will be sustained with a corresponding na- 
tional energy. But, at all events, let 
that object be fairly and fully defined: 
do not let us again involve the country in 
the same calamities which the want of a 
specific object has already made us so 
severely experience. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has said a great deal of the res- 

onsibility which attaches to ministers 
se their present conduct, and in this I 
fully agree with him. He has said some- 
thing of the reproach which he may have 
to encounter for too great liberality of 
concession. On this point allow me just 
to express my confidence, that he will 
never be induced, by any fear of re- 
proach, to abandon a system of concilia- 
tion, so long as it is consistent with ho- 
pour, and promises to lead to an amicable 
result. I shall not readily be accused of 
endeavouring to influence ministers to go 
to the opposite extreme. But while Iam 
the advocate of conciliation I shall never 
be the apologist of dishonour. My hon. 
friend has spoken of the present govern- 
ment as excluding the whole ability of 
the kingdom. On this point 1 wish not 
at present to enter. But I may be just 
permitted to say, that in the prospect of 
war, with such a man as earl St. Vincent 
at the head of the Admiralty, there would 
be little reason to dread the want of 
suitable preparation; and the signal naval 
triumphs of the late war afford us the 
best grounds to hope for future success. 
OF the merits of our land forces, no man 
thinks more highly thanI do. I believe 
that we have officers equal in skill and in 
courage to any officers in Europe. Of 
our troops, my opinion is not less favoura- 
ble. Iam convinced, that in any contest 
in which they might be called upon to 
engage, they would be found fully to 
support the character which they have so 
long maintained. Of what, then, should 
I be afraid in the event of the renewal of 
war? Of subjugation to France! the idea 
cannot, fora moment, be indulged. When, 
however, I consider the many vulnerable 
points in our situation, when | take a view 
of the whole state of the empire, when I 
look even to our financial resources, 
though in some points of view their ap- 
pearance is flourishing ; when I take all 
these things into consideration, I cannot 
but consider the renewal of war as a 
most grievous calamity. Though for 
years we should on every occasion be suc- 
cessful—though every expedition should 
be crowned with glory, still, prolongation 
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even of a successful contest could not but 
be infinitely calamitous. 

Mr. Burroughs, in @ maiden speech, 
said :—Sir, the hon. gentleman tells us, 
that without a disclosure of the objects 
and state of the discussions now depend- 
ing with France, he will not be a party to 
the resolution before us. The drift ot his 
speech has been, to complain of being left 
in the dark as to the objects and state of 
the discussions, and to press ministers for 
a disclosure of them. ‘The conclusion of 
treaties, he has admitted to be excli- 
sively within the province of the executive 
power, and surely it must be obvious, that 
we should encroach on that province, if 
we were to call for a disclosure while ne- 
gotiations are depending. The hon. gen- 
tleman tells us, that we are bound to with- 
hold supplies for carrying on war, until 
we know the grounds and causes of the 
rupture. But though I concur in that 
position, I beg leave to remind the com- 
mittee that we are not at war. We are 
engaged in discussions which may end in 
war or may end jn peace; and it 1s to me 
matter of much consolation that the pre- 
sent proposition of voting 10,000 seamen, 
is so limited, as to show that it is really 
for the cautionary purpose stated by the 
king’s message. Can any man, ac- 
quainted with the perfidy of the French 
government, deny the necessity of such 
a precaution ? e did not begin the 
armament. The French began, and 
we should be most imprudent to delay 
following their example. I shall there- 
fore give my support to the resolution. 

Lord Hawkesbury said :—Sir, I chiefly 
rise shortly to observe on the doctrine 
which the hon. gentleman opposite me 
ee Fox) has endeavoured to inculcate. 

perfectly acquiesce with him on the ge- 
neral constitutional principle on which he 
seemed disposed to ground his observa- 
tions; and differ with him only respecting 
the application which he has made of it. 
No doubt there is a wide difference be- 
tween the prerogative of the crown, when 
it is exercised in negociating and con- 
cluding peace, and when it is exerted in 
preparations for and a declaration of war. 
In opening negotiations for peace, and in 
concluding them, the exercise of the pre- 
rogative is unlimited; though it be com- 
petent afterwards for parliament to canvasa 
the nature of the conditions upon which 
peace has been concluded, and to impeach 
ministera, and propose their removal from 
office, if the terms of the treaty betray in- 
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capacity on their part But as the ques- 
tion of war involves a much greater mag- 
Ditude of difficulties and dangers, 80 
should the House be placed (and in rea- 
lity it so stands) in a very different pos- 
ture respecting that momentous question. 
Most undoubtedly, the hon. gentleman is 
perfectly justified in asserting that the 
prerogative of this House in granting or 
withholding the supplies should be held 
as sacred as that oF his majesty in de- 
claring war ; and though the House may 
not possess a negative on the act of de- 
claring war, yet it most certainly can 
exert a practical negative on the con- 
tinuance or the termination of a war, by 
granting or withholding the supplies ne- 
cessary to its prosecution. This privilege 
of the House grows out of the nature of 
the constitution, and [ hold it, with the 
hon. gentleman, as highly essential to the 
Interests and rights of the nation.—As to 
the degree of information which, on 
points like the present, the House is enti- 
tled to call on ministers for, I must now 
offer a few observations. In cases like the 
aa where the-objects in view are not 
rought to a conclusion, and where mea- 
sures, simply of precaution, are proposed, 
ministers may think it their duty not to 
afford more than what may justify the 
measure they bring forward. After the 
circumstances which called for that mea- 
sure are brought to issue, then, if the de- 
gree of information that has been afforded 
to the House appear insufficient, it is 
in the power of the House to move an 
address to his majesty, for the production 
of more satisfactory information.—The 
ease of war is no doubt. a case which 
prima facie would justify parliament in 
calling for all possible informatibu: It is 
the serious duty of parliament to inquire 
into the grounds and causes of war, and 
cautiously to examine whether they be ne- 
cessary and just. But in a case of peace, 
although the terms of that peace might 
not be looked upon as satisfactory, yet the 
same degree of information respecting the 
mode in which it was negociated should 
not be insisted upon. Besides, Sir, the 
two eases differ materially from each 
other. The inconveniences that may at- 
tend the one, are much greater than what 
might ensue from the other. In the tase 
of war, those inconveniences are compa- 
ratively small; but, in that of peace, after 
all differences and bickerings were 
amicably adjusted and composed, how se- 
sious might be the inconveniences that 
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would result from exposing to parliament 
all the irritating circumstances that may 
have attended the progress of a negotia- 
tion, while no one adequate advantage 
could be expected from an un-called-for 
revealing of them? Neither, Sir, am I 
here going so far as to say, that, if peace 
should be the result, no information 
should be afforded respecting such an 
event. I merely contend, that such dis- 
closures should be allowed much to de- 
pend on circumstances, much on the na- 
ture of the arrangement concluded, and 
much on the prudence of ministers, re- 
dap J what might be proper for them 
to disclose. These few observations, I 
imagine, were called for upon the general 
principle, and the nature of the doctrine 
which the hon. gentleman has laid down. 
The House, I trust, will now indulge me 
in aremark or two upon the application 
of it; but first I must beg leave to advert 
to an expression which dropt from -the 
hon. gentleman. The expression I al- 
lude to, Sir, is, that in which the hon. 
gentleman seemed to insinuate, that by 
the vote given on the question now before 
the House, the House would be com- 
mitted to approve awar. 1 here again 
am ready to repeat, that the House 
should not give its countenance to any 
war, unless it were in complete posses- 
sion of the grounds on which that war was 
to be entered on, and thereby be enabled 
to judge whether it was just and neces- 
sary, or otherwise. But neither by the 
vote of this night, nor by that given on a 
former night on the question of the ad- 
dress, was the House by any means 
committed to support a war. Minis- 
ters called merely for the means of 
taking such precautions as prudence 
might suggest, while negotiations were 
subsisting, and while preparations were 
making on the part of one of the powers 
which, on a contrary issue to that 
which was earnestly looked for, might be 
converted into means of hostile aggres- 
sion. The same information was there~ 
fore not to be expected in the case of an 
armament, proposed under such circum- 
stances, as if it was definitively intended 
for the resumption of hostilities. The 
hon. gentleman, in alluding to the Rus- 
sian armament, seemed inclined to assimi- 
late it to the present case; but the com- 
parison I do not think very just. That 
was a question upon which a great differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed, and the hon. 
gentleman's own reasoning upon it did not 
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well apply to the present measure. Could 
a war between Russia and Turkey, imme- 
diately affect our security ? or rather, was 
not that armament intended to maintain 
the political balance of power ?—If that 
armament had no other object in view 
than the maintenance of the balance of 
power, and was embarked in for political 
reasons only, then perhaps I might say, 
let us have no war with Russia for such 
reasons. There have, however, been 
times and circumstances, when a mere 
armament in the ports of a rival power, in 
the port of Brest for example, though 
there appeared no adequate reason to 
suppose it to be intended for hostile pur- 
poses, yet I conceive it should induce go- 
vernment to arm; and how could such an 
armament be prepared without a message 
from his majesty, such as has been brought 
down upon the present occasion? If then, 
in such a case, an armament is judged 
advisable, how much more expedient, or 
rather necessary, must it be to adopt a 
similar precaution, when not only a large 
armament is fitting out in the ports of a 
rival nation, but even while to that cir- 
cumstance is added a pending negotia- 
tion of considerable importance? For 
even, although that armament should 
really be intended for its avowed purposes, 
yet if the negotiation ended in a rupture, 
would the House hesitate to vote the num- 
ber of seamen now proposed, even as a 
measure of mere precaution? In that 
light alone it should now be viewed ; nor 
would the vote of this night pledge par- 
liament to any thing farther. The subject 
would still be open to inquiry and discus- 
sion when farther communications should 
be received respecting the progress or 
issue of the negotiation. Now, Sir, let 
me assure emen, that ministers do 
not pretend to call for any greater degree 
of confidence than what the spirit of the 
constitution usually grants to persons in 
their situation: a degree of confidence 
which is generally afforded to govern- 
ment, to whatever hands it may be en- 
trusted; and no greater degree of confi- 
dence has any minister a right to demand 
than what is founded on the opinion 
parliament entertains of their principles 
and conduct. As to the proposed amend- 
ment, I do not well see how the House 
can adopt it. It was usual for the House 
to agree to the number of men proposed 
to be voted; but there were few in- 
stances in which a greater number was 
proposed. If the present question was 
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agreed to, our naval force would con- 
sist of 60,000 men ; and if it should here- 
after appear that a larger number was 
necessary, there would be no difficulty in 
increasing it. 

Mr. Elliot said, he was always willing 
to give everysupport in his power towards 
the defence of the country, whenever its 
necessities appeared to demand it ; but he 
must complain of the sort of systematic 
darkness in which ministers wished to 
keep that House. In former times, the 
custom constantly prevailed, whenever 
such a vote was submitted, to afford the 
most satisfactory information as to the 
nature of the case ; that they might judge 
whether it was such as required the vote 
ke ato Ever since the treaty of Amiens 

ad been concluded, that House had not 
been put in possession of any information 
as to the exterior relations of the country. 
It was extremely improper to go on, ses- 
sion after session, without such informa- 
tion as we had formerly been accustomed 
to receive when votes of men and money 
were demanded. However, considering 
himself pledged only to a measure of pre- 
caution, he should give his vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. Canning said:—Sir, I have no 
thoughts of pursuing the discussion of the 
constitutional doctrine, respecting inform- 
ation and confidence which has been 
carried to such a length between the hon. 
gentleman opposite to me (Mr. Fox) and 
my noble friend. I have sufficiently de- 
clared my opinion upon this subject, by 
the question which I took the liberty 
of putting to ministers on a former night, 
and to which I received an answer not 
very mildly worded, norsuch, perhaps, as, 
under all circumstances, a minister was 
very well warranted in giving. No matter. 
That answer, such as it was, completely 
satisfied my purpose in asking the ques- 
tion. My purpose was, to ascertain, whe- 
ther, in the event of the present armament 
not leading to war, any ground for it 
would be laid before parliament, any ac- 
count of the reasons which had led to it, 
or of the purposes which it had answered. 
Nor was this an inquiry of idle curiosity. 
The answer to it was, in fact, to influence 
not indeed my vote, but the manner in 
which I should give it, the reasons and 
qualifications with which I should accom- 
pany it. If I had been told, that in case 
of either result, whether of war or of ac- 
commodation, ministers would at the 
proper time, lay before parliament, all the 
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information requisite for enabling them to 
form a judgment upon the propriety and 
policy of the present extraordinary pre- 
paration and alarm, I should have felt 
completely satisfied in concurring silently 
in the vote of this night, aswellasthatupon 
the address, knowing that the question of 
‘‘ whether rightly called for, or not, by 
the executive government,” would come 
in a natural course to be matter of dis- 
cussion. I would not in that case have 
encumbered my vote with any statement 
of my view of its extent or meaning. But 
ministers having called for a vote of this 
sort without any statement of the grounds 
of it, or the promise of any such statement 
except in one alternative,—that of war, I 
have ‘an additional duty to perform; I 
must, from the best observation that I can 
make, form my own opinion of the neces- 
sity of the measure which is proposed, and 
of the results to which it ought to lead ; 
and as ministers will not tell me the 
grounds on which they ask my vote, I feel 
it the more incumbent on me to make 
myself understood as to the grounds on 
which I give it to them.—The advantage 
of the course which ministers have prefer- 
red is not so obvious to my mind, as it 
seems to be to that of some other gentle- 
men. It secures unanimity to be sure; 
for that which pledges no man to any 
thing, may very naturally obtain a pretty 
general concurrence. But I doubt whe- 
ther the same latitude of interpretation, 
which embraces all opinions in one vote, 
does not weaken ina proportionable de- 
gree its force as well as its precision. The 
hon. gentleman opposite tome, for instance, 
considers his vote of this night as pledg- 
ing him absolutely to nothing — nothing 
but that 10,000 seamen shall be raised ; 
but as to what is to follow the raising 
them; nay, if the mere fact of raising 
them, if this armament itself (no impossi- 
ble supposition) should be the cause of 
hostile discussion with France, and ulti- 
mately of war, he does not consider him- 
self as pledged in the smallest degree ; he 
does not engage to countenance ministers 
‘in that discussion, or to support them in 
the prosecution of that war.—My noble 
‘friend has told us, and truly, that in all 
‘times the single fact of the fitting out of 
armaments in the ports of a neighbouring 
and rival power, would have been held to 
‘justify a similar armament here. Un- 
doubtedly it would ; undoubtedly too the 
fact of the armament abroad must be 
‘taken in this, as in former instances, on 
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the king’s word, on the faith of the mes- 
sage which ministers have advised his ma- 
jesty te send down. But here the question 
with me is, not, would this be a sufficient 
reason ? but, is thisthe reason ? If the mes- 
sage had said no more; if my noble friend 
would tell us rene (which, however, 
consistently with the message it is impos- 
sible for him to do), “this is all—the. 
French are arming, therefore it beheves 
us to arm too,’ I should not have a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in voting any number of 
seamen that ministers might propose, or 
in concurring in any other vote for ena- 
bling them to meet, and defeat, the poor 
ble designs of the enemy.—I should give 
my vote without a word of explanation ; 
and should perfectly understand the vote 
that I was giving.—But that this is not a 
true statement, that it is not the whole 
truth of the present case, is manifest, as 
well from the message itself, as froma 
comparison of the conduct of ministers on 
this occasion, with what it has been at 
former, not very distant periods, when ar- 
maments to a much greater extent were 
carrying on in the ports of France. I 
allude to the first expedition to the West 
Indies last year, between the signing of 
the preliminaries and the definitive treaty; 
—when so far from expressing any jea- 
lousy, so far from putting parliament and 
the country upon their guard, so far from 
sending down a message to call for in- 
creased preparation, and to exeite the 
idea of an approaching renewal of the war 
ministers professed themselves perfectly 
at ease; and those persons in this House 
who ventured to intimate a suspicion, that 
such an armament, at sodelicate a moment 
when the peace was yet raw and unsettled, 
might possibly be intended for other ob- 
jects than those which were given out, 
such persons, I say, were vehemently re- 
prehended and rebuked by ministers and 
their admirers in this House, as entertain- 
ing unwarrantable jealousies, as creating 
ill blood between new friends, as aspersing 
the character of the first consul of France 
and ascribing to him a disposition:to false- 
hood and treachery which could not be 
imputed without the grossest injustice. — 
Now what is the state of the case? Those 
same ministers put into the mouth of the 
king a message complaining of armaments 
in France, in nearly the same terms 
as those which last year so much excited 
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insinuating that these armaments, though 
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poses (meaning, I suppose, for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of their own 
colonies, for otherwise the information, 
however authentic, would not be very 
comfortable, nor the ‘* avowal” on the 
part of the enemy a very modest one, ) 
are in fact destined against the shores of 
this empire. I cannot, therefore, be 
satisfied with the general argument, that, 
in all cases, preparation against prepara- 
tion, outfit against outfit, armament 
against armament, has been the uniform 
policy of this country, and a sufficient 
foundation for the proceedings of parlia- 
ment. It has not been so in the instance 
of the present ministers; and the contrast 
between their former and present con- 
duct, between what they did and said on 
the expedition to Saint Domingo, and 
what they are saying and doing now, be- 
tween their rebukes at that time of those 
who presumed to doubt the good faith of 
Buonaparté, and their gees declaration, 
in the royal message, of their own heavy 
suspicions of him at the present moment, 
is a sufficient proof that some great and 
ominous change has taken place in the 
relation between this country and France, 
and that when ministers call upon me for 
my vote for 10,000 additional seamen, or 
whatever other sort or description of 
force they may please to call for, I am 
not to conceive myself to be voting that 
force on the old constitutional ground of 
necessary precaution only; but that there 
are in truth other objects in contempla- 
tion, that there are in truth nearer and 
more precise questions at issue.—The 
message itself states plainly the existence 
of these other objects: and at length, in 
his second speech this night, my noble 
friend has admitted that the “ important 
discussions still pending between this 
country and France” have their share in 
originating the proposition for an increased 
military force, and are in fact in the con- 
templation of the vote for which we are 
now called upon. This, Sir, is the very 
admission which I wanted, but which it 
was 80 difficult to obtain. What! says 
my noble friend, if the mere circumstance 
of an armament in a neighbouring country 
would justify the government in requiring 
an augmentation of force, does not the 
additional circumstance of important dis- 
cussions being actually pending between 
that country and this, give additional 
weight to the requisition? Undoubtedly, 
Sir, most undoubtedly. But does it not 
also entitle the House of Commons to 
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more precise information? I da not 
mean at the instant—that is matter of 
diecretion—but to a promise at least of 
information hereafter; when the discus- 
siens shall have been terminated, and 
when the objects of them can therefore be 
disclosed without danger. Do not let me 
be mistaken, as if I were pressing for full 
information now, beforehand, as if I de. 
sired to be let into the secret of negotia- 
tions at this moment carrying on, and the 
success of which may possibly depend 
upon their being managed with prudence 
and secrecy? No such thing. All that 
common place is thrown away in answer 
to my proposition : which is this only, that 
some time or other, at a proper season, 
and when the disclosure can be made with- 
out hazarding any interest, the House of 
Commons will have a right to expect that 
the use which has been made of their 
grants, the purpose to which they have 
been applied, and the effect with which 
they have been employed, should be 
fairly stated to them. That is the only 
rational confidence in which they can 
vote. With that confidence they may 
reasonably vote even in the dark; trusting 
that their darkness is not to continue for 
ever.— Here then, Sir, in the union of 
these two grounds stated in the king’s 
m e, in the statement that armaments 
are going on in the ports of the enemy, 
and that there are at this moment im- 
portant discussions pending between us 
and France, do I find the justification ot 
this night’s vote; and upon these grounds, 
taken together, do I cheerfully concur in 
it.I vote for 10,000 seamen, or any 
other number that ministers please to ask, 
not only to enable government to be pre- 
pared against any sudden iovasion, or any 
hostile aggression which may be committed 
by the armaments in France and Holland 
in any part of the world, against the rights 
and interests of this country; but farther 
to enable them to bring at length to a 
point all the discussions which are at this 
moment pending between them and the 
first consul of France. I inquire not, I 
have no wish to know, on what subjects 
those discussions turn. It is notorious 
enough that there are but too many pos- 
sible grounds for them; that some of the 
articles of the treaty of Amiens are yet 
unexecuted, some of them perhaps unexe- 
cutable; and that there have been on the 
part of France acts of insult, violence, 
and outrage, innumerable, unexampled, 
intolerable, for which. ministers are per- 
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fectly justified in demanding reparation 
and atonement. [ask not for any inform- 
ation at this moment. I express only 
my confident hope that ministers have 
asked for this armament, and that they 
will employ it effectually, to bring to 
a final settlement all these vexatious and 
perplexing differences which have already, 
God knows, been suftered to subsist too 
long; that they are determined to be tri- 


fled with, mocked, and wronged no longer; 


that they think the country has already 
suffered enough by delay and irritation ; 
that they will not lay by the means of 
exertion which they have now acquired, 
nor let them languish in their hands, until 
they shall have converted the present 
ambiguous and feverish repose, which is 
at once the disgrace and danger of the 
country, into solid and real peace. This 
I expect of them. I trust that they, in 
common with the public, are weary and 
ashamed of the state in which we have 
been kept; a state anomalous and unde- 
finable; a state, for which the annals of 
history afford no precedent, and the voca- 
bulary of politics furnishes no name; a 
state, not of profound peace, as it was 
most whimsi and unaccountably de- 
scribed by a right hon. gentleman below 
me (the chancellor ofthe exchequer) a 
few nights ago! but a state neither of 
peace nor of war; neither of secure rest, 
nor of honourable or hopeful exertions; 
peace, if peace it must be called, without 
tranquillity, without economy, without 
safety ; and subject to all the anxieties, 
more than all the dangers, and no small 
part of the expenses of war, without the 
chance of its advantages, without the 
consolation of its glories, and without that 
prospect which war, vigorously conducted, 
always affords, of leading to a termination 
in secure, settled, and permanent peace.— 
This state, I say, I hope ministers are 
determined by every exertion to change 
into a definite and durable state of things ; 
by war, if war for that purpose shall be 
unavoidable ; but by firmness, by spirit, 
by a resolution to be trampled upon no 
longer, I believe it may be effected; and 
I believe, if these means had been sooner 
resorted to, the effect might have been 
produced long ago. In this confidence, 
and in the confidence that, when the 
surrender up an account of the trust whic 
we are now committing to them, the 
will show us what they have done wit 
‘At, and satisfy us that they have employed 
it to the best advg ‘tage, i 
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in the preent vote; but I wam them, 
that if they should relax their efforts be- 
fore they have accomplished all that is 
required of them, if they should come 
down to parliament with a history that 
the armament in the hostile ports had, 
after all, sailed to its avowed destination, 
and that therefore there is an end of jea- 
rt god preparation on our part; if the 
shall attempt to put this fraud and tri 
upon the country ; if they shall no other- 
wise atone and account for the shock to 
public confidence and public quiet, which 
their late message has produced,—unne- 
cessarily: if no other result than that 
which I am here cautioning them against 
should be apparent ; if, in a word, instead 
of a complete, honourable, and durable 
settlement and consolidation of the peace, 
they shall do no more than restore the 
country, after this shock, to the same fe- 
verish, unwholesome repose from which 
they roused it; to that slumber which is 
disturbed by constant alarms, and perpe- 
tually recurring horrors and dangers, by 
which the country is not refreshed and 
recruited, but exhausted, harassed, and 
agitated, even more than by war in its 
worst form; if this should be the end of 
all our preparations, the produce and re- 
ward of all our confidence, I shall then 
accuse ministers of having disappointed 
the vote of this night, and abused the 
trust reposed in them, of having deceived 
parliament, and betrayed and undone the 
nation. This, Sir, is the meaning of my 
vote. And with this explanation I hear- 
tily concur in the proposition upon your 
table.—One word only upon a subject 
which has been introduced into the debate 
of this night, the persons and characters 
of those who fill responsible situations in 
his majesty’s service, and their capacity 
to conduct the affairs of the country in 
a crisis of such difficulty and danger. 
Sir, at a moment like the present, I, for 
one, cannot pause to inquire who are the 
ministers of the crown. The crown calls 
upon us for instant help to avert instant 
danger. This is not a time to consider 
into what hands the management of what 
we grant is to be committed. We have 
no leisure to choose. Awful indeed is 
the responsibility of those who advise the 
eall that is thus made upon us; and the 
time of this account must come. But for 
the present let us give without hesitation 
all that can be required by the executive 
government, be it in whose hands it may ; 
trusting that the means which are thus 
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The House having resolved itself into a 


ployed in a manner suitable to the im- | committee, 


portance of the interests at stake, and 
such as shall deserve the unqualified sup- 
port which is afforded by parliament, and 
the zealous and enthusiastic unanimity 
which pervades all ranks of the people. 
Sir W. Pulteney observed, that the 
people might be reluctant to enter into a 
war, of which ney could not perceive the 
precise object. But if once they were 
shown and enabled to see thata war was 
unavoidable, they would cordially deter- 
mine upon a vigorous prosecution of it. 
Now was the time to show all Europe 
that this country was prepared for any al- 
ternative. He hoped, indeed, it was 80 pre- 
pared as to be enabled to meet any hostile 
attempt. That the country was not able 
to enter into such a contest, he could not 
agree. It wasas able as ever; and since, 
to every considerate observer, it must ap- 
ear that a struggle must come between 
ngland and France, it was better it should 
come now than hereafter. 
The‘ resolution was agreed to nem. con. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting the Situation of the 
Prince of Wales.) Feb. 28. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having moved, 
that the House should resolve itself intoa 
committee of the whole House, on the 
King’s Message respecting the Prince of 
Wales, 

Colonel Stanley asked, whether it was 
intended to raise money for the purpose 
of relieving the embarrassments of the 
prince; or whether this measure was not 
a compromise for certain claims of money, 
which had not been appropriated to his 
use ? Ifit was a compromise on account 
of claims on the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall he must say that the House 
could not know whether he had any legal 
claim or not, as lawyers were very much 
divided in opinion upon that subject. In 
any other light, his duty to his consti- 
tuents, would not allow him to lay any 
additional burdens upon them on this ac- 
count. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington denied, that 
the present motion was founded at all upon 
a compromise of claims; néither was it 
for the purpose of paying the prince’s 
debts, as they had been already provided 
for by a former arrangement; it was 
merely with the view of re-establishing his 
Royal Highness in that splendor which be- 
longed to his rank in the state. 


Mr. Chancellor Addington said, he rose 
to submit a proposition, which he flatter- 
ed himself would meet with the general ac- 
quiescence of the committee ; for it wasim- 
possible for him to entertain a doubt that 
every member felt that he had a consti- 
tutional share of interest in the splen- 
dor and dignity of the heir apparent. He 
was perfectly convinced, that those who 
proposed the measure in 1795, and those 
who supported it, felt ita painful but in- 
dispensable part of their duty to adopt the 
measure, which was afterwards agreed to, 
and ‘made a legislative provision. It would 
be recollected, that in April 1795, a mes- 
sage came from his majesty recommend- 
ing an extension of the establishment of 
the prince of Wales; expressing a regret 
that the income of his Royal Highness had 
not been adequate to the support of his 
station; and stating distincth , that his 
majesty had no idea of proposing to par- 
liament to make a provision for the dis- 
charge of the debts of his Royal High- 
ness, otherwise than by appropriating a 

art of his income for that purpose. 

pon this message the House had acted ; 
the measure was proposed by his right 
hon. friend the late minister, whobrought 
forward the proposition, founded on a just 
comparison of the means to support the 
establishment of the prince of Wales, 
with the amount of his incumbrances ; 
and a comparison was also made between 
the state and condition of things in the 
year 1795, and those of former periods. 
His right hon. friend had stated, that in 
1742, a provision was made by parliament 
to the then prince of Wales, of 100,000é. 
per annum, exclusive of the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall; and all that his 
right hon. friend asked of the committee 
at that time was, to consider the change 
which had taken place in the value of 
money from the year 1742 to the year 
1795, and desiring them also to consider 
the necessary increase of the establish- 
ment of the prince of Wales in conse- 
quence ofsuch changes. There had been 
also an increase of 25,000). per annum 
granted on that establishment, an addi- 
tion which very few persons thought ex- 
orbitant, und to which, therefore, little 
objection was made. Hisright hon. friend 
then argued, that the income of his Royal 
Highness, in 1795, would not, in reality, 
become greater by what he proposed, than 
that which had been enjoyed by his royal 
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grand-father. In 1745, a motion was made, 
that 60,000/. should be received by his 
then royal highness, which was adopted 
by a large majority of that House. Thus, 
his right hon. friend had argued in sup- 
port of his then proposition, which was 
. adopted by the House. Then there came 
another part of hismajesty’s message under 
the consideration of the committee, and 
on which there was more difference of 
opinion than on the former. Some thought 
that no discharge of the debts of the 
prince of Wales should be considered in 
that House ; that no arrangements should 
be made, and that the charge of it should 
be borne by the public. Others concurred 
in thinking, that provision should be made 
for the liquidation of the debts of his 
Royal Highness, but that the burthen 
should not be borne by the public, but 
should come out of the income of his 
Royal Highness himself. It was, how- 
ever, the opinion of his right hon. friend, 
who wished to combine the true interests 
of his Royal Highness with a just regard 
to the interest of his creditors, that pro- 
vision should be made for the payment of 
their claims, by the appropriation of 
60,000/. per annum, of the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall, and that means 
must be found for the liquidation of the 
debts of his Royal Highness. The dis- 
tinct proposition was assented to; and 
this was the general wish of the House, 
namely, that some measure should take 
lace for liquidating the debts of his Royal 
eee the means to accomplish which 
end produced a variety of conflicting 
opinions; but the House was relieved 
from further difficulties by a gracious com- 
sounication from his Royal Highness him- 
self. [Here the chancellor of the exche- 
quer read the message of his Royal High- 
ness to the House, which was brought 
down by Mr. Anstruther]. This gracious 
message was received with respect and 
titude ; and the House proceeded to 
instruct its committee as to the mode in 
which the bill should be brought in, in 
which provision was made for the manage- 
ment of his Royal Highness’s house- 
hold—what was to be allotted for that pur- 
pose, and what part of the income of his 
Royal Highness should be ak tage to 
the liquidation of his debts. It was the 
Opinion of the House at that time, that 
they would better discharge their duty to 
his Royal Highness and to their consti- 
tuents, by adopting a measure which ap- 
plied part of the income of his Royal 
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Highness for the satisfaction of his cre- 
ditors; but the primary object of the 
measure which was then adopted was, to 
liquidate the debts, under which parlia- 
ment gave to his Royal Highness an ad- 
monition ; for, applying so large a pro- 
rtion of his income to the payment of 
is debts, wasan admonition. But ifany 
ersons were now present who concurred 
in that measure, he would ask them, if they 
had made up their minds to this, that 
such measure being to be continued for 
twelve years, and his Royal Highness 
having sustained it for eight years, they 
did not think that he had already con- 
tinued a sufficient time in that situation ? 
By the bill to which he had alluded, it was 
elise that the debts ofthe princeshould 
e investigated, and an appropriation 
was made out of the revenues of his Royal 
Highness,which appropriation was 1S,0000. 
per annum, the revenue of the duchy of 
Cornwall, and 60,000/. per annum out of 
his income to discharge debts which were 
estimated at 650,000/. so that 13,0008, and 
60,000/. per annum, together, were em- 
ployed in discharging a capital debt of 
650,000/. and debentures were issued for 
that purpose. Here he entered into the 
detail of the application of those funds 
for the liquidation of his Royal Highness’s 
debts. e result of which was, that on 
the 5th of January last, there had been 
paid off 568,895/. and the whole would be 
discharged in July 1806. He desired it 
to be recollected, that his Royal High- 
ness had passed eight years of his life in a 
state of comparative obscurity. Was the 
committee a das to say, that his Royal 
Highness should remain in this situation 
of comparative obscurity four years 
longer? It should be recollected, that 
the House had not paid one shilling to- 
wards the discharge of the debts of his 
Royal Highness for the last eight years. 
He wished it to be remembered also, that 
parliament had no.embarrassment what- 
ever in this case; for, at the time of the 
last arrangement, no pledge whatever was 
entered into of not considering the sub- 
ject again: every member was therefore 
at liberty to act as a due sense of duty 
should dictate. He did not wish to inter- 
rupt the plan adopted to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of any future debts. What 
he wished to do was, ta enable his majesty 
to grant to the prince the same income as 
he had previous to the arrangement of his 
affairs, namely, 60,000%. per annum. This, 
he was persuaded, would not appear ex- 
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cessive, when it was considered, that 90 
years ago, a prince of Wales had 
90,000/. per annum, and that his Royal 
Highness, in 1795, had only 138,000/. 
and which was not then supposed to be 
more than sufficient to support his state 
and dignity ; and that which was in 1795 
deemed no more than sufficient, must be 
admitted to be moderate indeed at the pre- 
sent moment, considering the great change 
which had taken place in the value of 
money during the last eight years. He 
was as much attached to economy, as 
any one; but he wouldask with confi- 
dence, was the state of this country such 
as to make us doubt its sufficiency to pro- 
vide for his Royal Highness the addi- 
tional sum of 60,000/. thereby placing 
him only io the situation he was in ata 
period of war, and now we were in a pe- 
riod of peace? An _ hon. gentleman 
was desirous of knowing, whether any 
compromise had taken place on the 
occasion. He wished to be distinctly un- 
derstood on this subject. He could say with 

erfect satisfaction, that if he had never 
Feard one word of the petition of right, 
the proposition he was about to submit 
he should have voted for, let it come from 
whatever quarter it might in that House. 
He thought it essentially necessary to the 
splendor of the prince of Wales. And 
when he said splendor, he did not mean that 
vain ostentation which thoughtless persons 
mistook for splendor. He spoke not 
merely of equipage and external appear- 
ance, though these were not to be totally 
disregarded in such an elevated station, 
but he meant something of much greater 
value, that of enabling his Royal High- 
ness to be munificent to merit, to promote, 
by his countenance, great and liberal 
undertakings. He wished to see the prince 
of Wales placed in a situation to receive 
the due attentions of the nobility and 
gentry, to be able to return them the 
comforts of hospitality, and to receive 
them ina manner suitable to his own rank 
and their wishes; for on this much depend- 
ed of that intercourse between a prince and 
the higher classes of the subjects of 
this realm, which contributed so much to 
the harmony of the state, and which was 
therefore much to be cherished. He 
should now move, “ That his majesty be 
enabled to grant a yearly sum, or sums of 
money, out of the consolidated fund of 
Great Britain, not excecding, in the whole, 
the sum of sixty thousand pounds ; to take 
place, and be computed from the Sth day 
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of January 1803S, and to continue until 
the 5th day of July 1806, towards provid- 
ing for the better support of the station 
and dignity of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales.” 

The Solicitor-General (Mr. Manners 
Sutton) said :—Sir, in offering my senti- 
ments to the committee I feel, in common 
with them, the great importance of the 
subject, as well as the dignity of the 
illustrious personage to whom it relates. 
But although I cease to have the honour 
of being in the service of his Royal 
Highness, yet I have the satisfaction of 
retaining, what to my mindis much more 
valuable, the confidence of his Royal 
Highness. In stating to the House the 
sentiments of the prince of Wales, I am 
desired to express, in the strongest terms, 
his unfeigned gratitude to his majesty for 
the interest that he has been pleased to 
take in what regards the dignity and com- 
forts of his Royal Highness: situation, 
evinced as it has been in the gracious mes- 
sage which has been sent to this House 
I am also desired to state, in terms no less 
strong, that his Royal Highness submits 
with the utmost chearfulness to the wisdom 
and justice of the House, in whatever 
resolution \they may adopt with respect 
to the present subject. I am convinced, 
that it has ever been the first object of 
the prince to show his sincere respect and 
duty forhis country. Ofhis ardent desire 
to preserve, without the possibility of di- 
minution, the harmony which should 
exist between him and his royal father, 
every one is deeply convinced ; and he 
would forego every claim of right, rather 
than enter into a contest, the event of 
which, however successful, must be to his 
Royal Highnessthe subjectof serious regret. 
The House will, I am sure, readily admit, 
from the statements which I have made, 
the propriety of the prince’s sentiments ; 
and they will be able to appreciate how 
very just and dignified his ideas are on the 
present occasion, since no doubt can be 
entertained of the legality of his right. 
For, notwithstanding what has been 
thrown out by an hon. gentleman on the 
diversity of legal opinions, 1 feel nohesi- 
tation in maintaining, that the claims of 
his Royal Highness are too firmly es- 
tablished to be shaken by any opinion 
which may be brought forward to invali- 
date them. I assure the committee that I 
feared no results from the prosecution of 
the right, but those which might unfortu- 
nately lead to a difference between his 
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hrdjesty and his eldest son ; and it was by 
that consideration that his Royal High- 
hess was solely influenced. In adverting 
to the grounds for his miajesty’s gracious 
message, I can discovet noné but those 
public Sey which have been so ably 
stated by my right hon. friend. It must 
Be obvidtis from their nature, and the 
candotr with which they have been 
brought forward, that there are no other. 
There cértainty hds been no compromise, 
nor lias any circutistarice occarred which 
can wairant such a supposition. I assure 
the committce, that the iftimation of the 
present messure, when communicated to 
Fic Royal Highness, camé altogether un- 
expected ; that no terms were attempted 
to be impdsed upon him; and that he 
was left at full Hberty to prosecute fie 
fustice of his claim. When this subject 
Wag submitted last Session to the consider- 
ation of the House, I stated, that, how- 
ever great the expenses incurred by thé 
heir apparent had been, they had tot 
fallen upon the public. I now repeat that 
statement. Let those who are inclined to 
doubt it, consider the material difference 
which exist between the present and 
former times, between tHe situation of his 
Royal Highness and that of his illustrious 
predecessors. 

‘Sir Ralph Milbank said, that it was 
Hototious, that the prince had lived in 4 
state of comparative obscurity, for the 
last eight years, aod that it was time to 
festore hit to that state und splendor, 
which became his exalted rank. ; 
_ Mr. Harrison objected to the marinet 
of granting this annuity, ds 4 boon to his 
Royal Highness, when it was clear, that hé 
was & creditor to the public, for more 
thm the amount of his outstanding debts, 
The solicitor general had informed them, 
that legal opinions were agreed upon that 
subject. Although for his part, he did 
not think the dignity of monarchy 
depended upon its trappings, yet wlien 
he saw splendor in every corner of the 
court, and ih all its appendages, he saw 
ho reason Why the prince of Wales 
should be the only person from whom it 
was withheld. 

Lord Castlereagh was of opinion Jast 
year, when this matter was first suggested, 
that the time was come for restoring the 
ptince tothe full dignity and comforts, 

hich became his Oe i ut as the claims 
of the prince then came forward in a more 
fegal shape, it was necessary to await & 


legal decision. He perfectly approved 
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however of the feeling which dictated that 
course, namely, that the prince wished 
rather that his debts stiould be paid out of 
his own means, than that he should appear 
burthensome to the pablic. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he preferred so 
much the character of his Royal Highness 
to his comforts, that if this was to be 


-Fepresented to the public as a boon to the 


prince (who had come down to parliament 


a third time for cayman of his debts), he 


was not prepared to say that he should sup- 
ortit. The fact was this, the prince had 
n the coarse of the last session, applied 
for the restoration of his right, not on his 
own account, but for the sake of his 
creditors: there was a long discussion 
both historical and political, on his claims, 
but the house resolved that they could do 
nothing in it. A petition of right was 
then proceeded upon, but suddenly the 
proceedings were stopped, and this 
messagé came down to the House. The 
right hon. gentleman ebjected to the 
word compromise, but it was because he 
considered it 4 fait and honourable com- 
promise, that he supported it. As to the 
Betition of tlyht, it would have been very 
oubtfal when it could have been decided. 
The glorious uncertainty of the law, was 
a thing well known and complained of, 
by all ignorant people, but all feared 
gentlemen considered it as its greatest 
éxcellency. He therefore thought this 
was a fait ard hdnourable ¢dtopromise, 
but he wished the House to bear in their 
tninds, that his Royal Highriess considered 
himself in honour and in tes bound to 
pay his creditors the 10%. per cent which 
the cornmissionets had reduced of theit 
demands; and until that was done, his 
Royal Highness could not tesume coristien- 
tiously, nor if honour, His state and 


dignity. 

he Chancellor df the Exchequer ex- 
plained this circumstance in the following 
manner: for all the debts which were 
fairly and justly due, there were given to 
the creditors, who Werte at liberty to 
kcecept them at their option, debentures of 
100]. bearing 3 per cent interest, or 90. 
bearing 5 per cent: those who preferred 
the 90/. could not be sdid to have their 
debt reduced, 4s by law, no interest at 
all was due oh debts, which were merel 
book debts. He was glad that this 
teasute would silence for ever the peti- 
tion of right. Although legal opinions 
had said, that the prince’ was entitled to 
an account of the revenues of Cornwall, 


& 
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no.ane hed said, that in that account, no 
allowances were to be made for money 
expended for his use ; but at all events, if 
there were a legal judgment, the fund was 
gone on which it was to be a lien ; and if the 
prince should be obliged at length to come 
to parliament for its equitable interpreta- 
tion of the judgment, it would let in an ac- 
count between the public and the prince, 
which it wasmuch better nottogointo. He 
concluded by maintaining, that there had 
been no deduction made from the debts of 
the creditors. 
Mr. Fox said :—Sir ; I feel myself called 
upon to rise in consequence of the allusion 
made to the transactions of 1795, in which 
I took so considerable a part. In that 
year I considered the business was closed, 
and therefore I conceive any allusion to 
the business of 1787 extremely improper. 
The only question js, whether, after eight 
years of privation, the prince shall be 
restored to the possession of his full 
income, and be enabled to resume that 
state which it is consistent with the 
dignity of the nation that he should main- 
tain. If we were arguing this proposition 
simply, and without reference to any 
thing that may add strength to the claim, 
X should say, we should be guilty of the 
@reatest severity, if we did not agree in 
the propriety of such a measure. But if 
for eight years his Royal Highness has 
submitted to a system of restraint and pri- 
vation, if there are, besides, other reasons 
which enforce his Royal Higliness’s title, 
are not these grounds why an addition 
should now be made to his income ?—~Is 
there any one member who did not 
believe at the time the system so long 
pursued was established, that before eight 
years should have elapsed his Royal High- 
ness’s income .would have received an 
addition? The claim of his Royal High- 
ness for the arrears of the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall should enter 
seriously into the consideration of the 
House. Iam ready to believe the right 
hon. gentleman, when he declares, that if 
that claim had never been agitated, he 
should have conceived it his duty to sup- 
ort the t which he now proposes ; 
but, ig that a reason why parliament 
should not take the claim into account, 
when a grant.is to be made to his Royal 
Highness? It is true, the precise amount 
of the claim is not made out ; but at least 
it is universally acknowledged, that he has 
aright to an account, and to whatever 
balance may appear on that account.to be 
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owing tohim. The right hon. gentleman 
says also, that if his Royal Highness’s claim 
was made out, and established in law, he 
would yet have no remedy, because the 
law allows no lien on the property of the 
king. But surely we are not to be seri- 
ously told, that his Royal Highness would 
in such case, be left entirely without re- 
dress? For who is there that would suffer 
it to be said, ‘It is true the prince of 
Wales has the right; he has established 
the justice and legality of his demand; 
but the law affords no ee against the 
king, and therefore his Royal Highness is 
in just the same situation that he was.” 
Who is there that would, for an instant, 
suffer the prerogative of the crown to 
remain burthened with so odious an 
imputation? His Royal Highness w4s 
prosecuting his just claim in the modes 
most respectful to his majesty and to par- 
liament. On being informed that the 
measure proposed this night was in 
agitation, he compromised those claims. 
I do nat mean a compromise in the strict 
sense of the word; but I think it very 
matcrial to be known, that in consequence 
of the grant to be made this night, his 
Royal Highness abandons claims of such 
magnitude, and so well-founded. But 
when gentlemen talk of this as a third 
application to parliament for the liquida- 
tion of debts, I think it material to state, 
that this claim, or rather this right, exists 
on the part of his Royal Highness; and 
that this is no application on his part. 
His Royal Highness is not in the si- 
tuation of an applicant to the bounty 
of parliament. Surely, it is not ex- 
traordinary that, after a lapse of eight 
years, accompanied with circumstances 
which have materially affected the income 
of every man, his majesty should send 
down a message, recommending to his 
parliament to make some addition to the 
income of the prince of Wales. In 17995, 
there were some persons who thought 
that, burthened as this country then was, 
125,000/. was too great an income. I did 
not; but I wished to abide by it, because 
I thought it right that a fixed system 
should be established with respect to ever 

branch of the royal family, and even wit 

respect to his By himself, rather than 
that a practice should become prevalent 
of making applications to parliament 
every five or ten years for increased pro- 
visions on the ground of variations in the 
value of money. But certainly, while the 
practice continues, the prince is among 
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the first to whom parliament would be 
ready to allow the benefit of it. We 
were given to understand by the right 
hon. gentleman in the first instance, that 
the prince was immediately to resume his 
- state: then the right hon. gentleman, on 
better information, said, that his Royal 
Highness would for sometime be pre- 
. vented from resuming it by motives highly 
honourable to himself. The right hon 
gentleman comes next with a still further 
explanation; and says, that he meant, in 
speaking of the motives by which his 
Royal Highness was actuated in determin- 
ing on this further privation, merely to do 
justice to his Royal Highness’s honourable 
feelings, without giving any opinion as to 
the justice of the further claims by which 
his Royal Highness still held himself bound. 
We are told that the whole of the British 
debt has been included under the arrange- 
ment for the liquidation; but that the 
foreign debt has not been included under 
it, because it could not be examined by 
the commissioners. But will the right 
hon. gentleman say, that because it could 
not be so examined, it is not justly and 
honourably due. He says, that no allow- 
ance should be made for the reduction of 
10 per cent because he had proposed an 
alternative. But that alternative was such 
that it must even be preferred to submit 
to a deduction of 10 per cent than to 
make the other choice. The right hon. 
gentleman says, that there was still an ad- 
vantage, because book debts bear no 
interest. Jt is true, they do not while 
they continue in that shape; but when 
they are converted, by settlement, into 
regular securities, these securities are, in 
every case, Jiable to interest. The right 
hon. gentleman says, that the loss by 
discount is matter of no consideration, 
because it would not have been incur- 
red if the debentures had been kept 
up. Itis true; but I should be glad to 
know what use the debentures are of, if 
one cannot buy and sell them? We are 
told, that if the money had been 
vested in the consols, it would have been 
subject to the same depreciation. That 
may be, but then anallowance would have 
been made in the investment. It has been 
said, that subsequent to the arrangement 
of 1795, no legal debts affect his Royal 
Highness. That is certainly true, because 
itis specified that no debt can be legal 
after that arrangement. All since that 
time must be debts of honour, of which it 
must be for lis Royal Highness to judge 
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how far they are binding. And I think 
that when 10 per cent is generally struck 
off, when his Royal Highness is prevented 
from incurring legal debts, he must have 
such debts as he will feel himself bound 
in honour to discharge. The House may 
say, “ We give you a great income, and 
leave you to determine the use you shall 
make of it; what claims you shall think 
legal, and what binding in honour.” I 
certainly think, that if 73,000/. a year 
were given, and his Royal Highness were 
desired to have lords of the bed-chamber, 
and every thing else of that kind, the 
consequence would be, that, by creating 
a great establishment before the proper 
time, new incumbrances would accumu- 
late, and a necessity would arise for com- 
ing again to parliament. I think the best 
advice we can give is, to say to his Royal 
Highness, “ Consider your income, and 
determine what degree of state you will 
assume, and when you will assume it.” 
But if it is determined that he shall as- 
sume this state immediately, let an applica- 
tion be made to parliament for further aid. 
To this last proceeding I could have no ob- 
jection, particularly when his Royal High- 
ness abandons the claims arising out of 
the duchy of Cornwall. But I deprecate 
all idea of an application, asin 1787. If 
it is determined that his Royal Highness 
shall resume his state immediately, I 
would say to parliament, ‘ Extinguish 
not only the debts, but the embarrass- 
ments, and place his Royal Highness at 
once in that state in which he has never 
been, I had almost said, since his birth, 
but certainly never since his coming to 
man’s estate; in which he may say, here 
is an income on which I may live in a 
manner becoming my rank and dignity. 

Mr. Bankes strongly objected to the re- 
solution, because it went to debar the 
prince from pursuing his claim on the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall. It was 
not fair to make such a compromise with 
his Royal Highness; nor was the House 
dealing fairly with itself. Was it not fit 
that the situation of princes of Wales 
hereafter should be knownand ascertained ? 
What was in future to become of the 
money during the minority of a prince? 
Was he to understand that it was not to 
be applicable to his use? He saw no in- 
convenience that could arise from a peti- 
tion of right. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


Feb. 25. His Majesty’s Message on 
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the subject was taken into consiferation In 
the House of Lords. Lord Pelham, after 
a few preliminary observations, moved an 
address to his majesty. Lord Carlisle 
seconded the motion, but wished the 
question had been decided on the petition 
of right. After a few words from lord 
Moira, in praise of the conduct of his 
Royal Highness upon this occasion, the 
auidress was agreed to nent. diss. 


Communication from the Prince of Wales 
to the Commons.] Feb. 28. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
. keeper of the pry seal, and private se- 

cretary to the Prince of Wales, acquaint- 
ed the House, 

«« That the Prince has felt with the most 
sincere and affectionate gratitude, the 
gracious purpose of his majesty in recom- 
mending his pre situation to the con- 
‘sideration of parliament :—That, having 
secn, by the votes of the House of Com- 
mons, the manner in which they have 
received his majesty’s recommendation, 
the Prince deems it incumbent on him to 
express his warmest acknowledgment of 
their liberality. At the same time, the 
Prince, though fully convinced of the 
propriety of resuming his state, and greatly 
Tegretting any circumstance which tends 
to disappoint the wishes of his majesty, 
or of the House, upon that subject, yet 
feels himself bound explicitly to declare, 
that there are still claims remaining upon 
his honour and his justice, for the dis- 
charge of which he must continue to set 
apart, in trust, a large sinking fund, and 
consequently postpene, until the period 
of their liquidation, the resumption of 
that state and dignity, which, however 
essential to his rank and station, he knows, 
from dear bought experience, could not, 
under his present circumstances, be 
resumed, without the risk of incurring 
new difficulties. The Prince thinks that 
he owes it to himself and to parliament, to 
make this declaration to them with the 
same distinctness as he stated it to his 
majesty’s government upon the first com- 
munication made to him of his majesty’s 
benign intentions. With respect to the 
Prince's claim to an account of the reve- 
nues which accrued from “the duchy of 
Cornwall, from the year 1762 to 1783, 
however strong his confidence in the vali- 
dity of his claim, a confidence fortified by 
the greatest legal authorities, yet, as he 
trusts that, through the gracious interpo- 
sition of his majesty, and the liberality of 
parliament, he shall be enabled otherwise 
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which alone induced him to assert his 
right, he now aeere relinquishes his 
suit, and has directed his law officers to 
forego all further proceedings.” 


Debate on Mr. Calcraft’s Motion respect- 
tng certain Claims on the Prince of Weles 
March 4. Mr. Calcraft, before he enter 
upon the main subject of his motion, 
wished to renew a declaration which he 
made on a former evening, in consequence 
of a suggestion from a learned gentleman 
Mr. Erskine). He was desirous that the 
ouse should be fully apprised, that the 
oe proceeding originated entirely 
rom himself. The subject was evidently 
of a delicate nature; but he trusted that 
the manner he meant to adopt would be 
such as could not prove offensive to any 
party. In the bill still before them, the 
House had gone the full length of whae 
ministers proposed; but it was net so 
certain that their late grant went to the 
extent of his majesty’s message ; and, in 
his mind, something remained still to be 
accomplished. He meant to submit to 
them a motion for a committec to inquire 
into the extent of the claims on the honour 
and justice of the Prince of Wales, which 
must still, notwithstanding the liberality 
of parliament, retard the resumption of 
that state and dignity befitting the heir 
apparent of these realms. To any inqui- 
ries made by a committee in parliament, 
those objections could not apply, which 
might be urged against any other mode 
of investigation. On referring to the 
message, gentlemen would see that it ex- 
pressed his majesty’s reliance on their 
zeal and attachment, for what may be 
argent for the purpose of restoring the 
state and dignity of the Prince of Wales. 
From the general terms, it appeared to 
him, that more was included than had yet 
been done. The House had made a very 
considerable grant; but the public did not 
find themselves one jot nearer the accom- 
plishment of their expectations. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had, on a 
former day, declared, that were the mo- 
tives of his Royal Highness’s forbearance 
in this respect made public, they would 
be such as to reflect the highest honour 
on him. But he, as a member of parlia- 
ment, anxious to maintain the dignity of 
the nation, was bound to institute an 
inquiry, and not accept the declaration of 
the minister, nor even that of the royal 
personage himself. It was impossible for 
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the Prince to be restored ta the state. 


suited to him, and at the same time make 
an appropriation for the discharge of his 
existing debts; and therefore it was ad- 
visable to remove, at once, every load and 
clog. If there was any obstacle to be 
found in the financial state of the country, 
that would be a fit subject for the consi- 
aeration of the committee. 


the national splendor and dignity, he 


could not account for parsimony being 


confined solely to the circumstances of 


the heir apparent ; nor why he should be | 
compelled to residein acorner of bis palace, ; 


gurrounded by difficulties and smbarrass- 
ments. He had now discharged his duty, 


and should conelude by moving, ‘“ That: 


this House, anxiously desirous-to give full 


effect to the important objects recom- 


mended to their consideration io his ma- 
jesty’s moat gracious message of the 16th 
ef February, do appoint a select commit- 
tee to request and receive information 
respecting the extent- of those claims 
upon the justice and honour of the Prince 
of Wales, which, according to the official 
communications made to this Hause, im- 
pede bis Royal Highness’s anxious desire 
to fulfil his Majesty's benign intention, 
end accord to the wishes of this House, 
by resuming that state and dignity which 
Ean to the heir apparent of the British 
ire.” 

Mr. Erskine said, that the hon. gentle- 
man having adverted to what had been 
saidjby him on a former night, pecenen 
it night to trouble them with a .very few 
words. When he came that night into 
the House without any knowledge of the 
business it was engaged in, an hon. gen- 
tleman, who held an official situatian, was 
reading in his place a communication from 
bis Royal Highness, and he ( Mr. E.) then 
assured the House, that the prince had 
repeatedly expressed -to him Anis perfect 
contentment with the gracious intention of 
the king, and the liberal grant of par- 
liament, thaygh he thought it a duty 
incumbent upon him, at the seme time, 
to declare, that he could not for the pre- 
sent resume his state and dignity which 
the House seemed desirous should be 
re-established. He thoughtitnow,therefore 
necessary to add, that the motion :hefare 
them.of which the hon. gentleman at the 
same moment had given -notice, was 
wholly unknown ;to.the illustrious person 
to w it related, as it might other- 
wise be -couceived that it had been made 


expressed. 


If the coun-. 
try was in other respects able to support: 
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with the - Prince's privity, which would 
be at variance with the satisfaction he had 
Mr. E. said, that prond as 
he was of possessing the confidence of 
acting as the servant of the Prince, he 
had a still higher character to maintain as 
an independent member of parliament.— 
The present motion was po censure upon 
the proper reserve of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters in avoiding every suneceseary 
pressure upon the people, and if it were, 
he would certainly vate against it. The 
king had only asked the House to enable 
him to restore the state and dignity of the 
Prince of Walgs, which we bad assured 
his majesty of our readiness to do.—The 
eum voted however having turned out to 
be insufficient for that desirable object, 
the hon. gentleman seeks only by his mo- 
tien to remedy that defect.—It was not 
therefore a renewed proposition on the 
part of the crown, but an original one by 
an independent member of parliament, 
for the necessary support of the state and 
dignity of our monarchical government.— 
He had risen thus early to make it clear 
that the present motion was not in op- 
position to the message nor to the address 
of the House in answer to it.—He was, 
sure.on the contrary that the right hon. 
gentleman's disposition towards the Prince 
was not limited to the specific sum which 
had beeo granted, and that he would 
willingly accede to any addition which cir- 
cumstagces then unknown might render 
necessary.—At all events, he anxiously 
hoped that the business would be settled 
without any reference to the legal claim of 
the Prince,—He (Mr. E.) had never 
stated that claim to amount to any specific 
sum, but only that the Prince was en- 
titled to the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall from his birth,—a doctrine which 
received the tacit assent of lord Ellen- 
borough when attorney-general, and which 
had never been controverted by any law- 
yer in the House, the reason of the grant 
being for the sustentation of the Prince 
independent of the king, yet.the whole of 
those revenues had nevertheless -been 
received by the crown. It was not the 
matterin question what.they amaqunted to, 
so asit was clear thet the crown, or, in 
other words, the public, was debtor; 
that we bad now a Prince of ‘Wales of 
the age of forty who had been no:burthen 
to the country whatever. The sym granted 


‘in consequence of the message was such as 


the House would have.voted to any Prince 
of Wales though not so circumstanced, 
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since the chancellor of thé exchequer 
had formerly expressly stated that it had 
no connexion with the claim in question. 
This, however,he wished to put altogether 
aside, his only object in troubling the 
House being to remove all idea that the 
Prince had any concern in the motion how- 
ever fit to be made.—He was anxious 
alone that the public should not 
suppose that the Prince had received 
our bounty, but had not acted up to 
the motive and intention ef the House, 
whieh no difficulties could have compelled 
him to do. 

Mr. Fuller said, he had no doubt but 
that our ancestors meant to make the 
Prince of Wales independent of his father. 
What did the motion ask? Only that the 
embarrassments of the Prince should be 
inquired into by a comnnittee of the 
House. The deductions made by the 
commissioners had tended to accumulate 
the debts, which the Prince thought him- 
self bound in honour to pay. 

Mr. Cartwright did not think the House 
could consistently go farther than it had 
done. With respect to his Royal High- 
ness, he could not believe that the public 
reverence towards him would be in the 
least diminished by his remaining some 
time longer, if necessary, in his present 
situation. 

Sir R. Buzton said, that he should be 
extremely happy to see the Prince resume 
the splendor and dignity to which his 
rank in the state so fully entitled him ; 
but he then spoke as a representative of 
the people, and it behoved him as such to 
be very cautious how he imposed any 
additional burthens on them. He desired 
the House to look at France, and the 
gigantic exertions she was making to ren- 
der herself the arbitress of Europe. He 
thought the Prince would do himself more 
honour by giving up the trappings of 
royalty at this moment, than by resuming 
them. For these reasons, he would move 
the previous question. ‘ 

Mr. Curwen said, if there were debts 
due from the Prince, which would prevent 
him from immediately resuming the splen- 
dor attached to his exalted station, let 
the amount be stated to the House, and 
then they would be able to judge whether 
they would discharge them or not. If 
they agreed to a committee, and that 
‘committee, on investigation, found, that 
the amount was too great to be discharg- 
‘ed, it would be holding out hopes to the 

‘illustrious personage alluded to, which 
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might be disappomted. For these reasons 
he should vote for the previous question. 

Mr. Hylliard thought the splendor 
and dignity of the heir apparent essential 
to the support of our excellent constitu- 
tion. The House had determined to 
comply with his majesty’s wishes, and 
that could not be done but by agreeing to 
the present motion; for the Prince had 
candidly shown the House, that the sum 
granted, though entirely satisfactory to 
him, would not enable him to resume im- 
mediately that state of splendor and dig- 
nity which was the object of it. 

r. Johnstone felt himself bound to 
object to the motion. Though he felt 
that, to maintain in due splendor all the 
branches of the royal family was essential 
to the true interests of the country, he 
must contend that no arguments were 
stated to prove the necessity of revokin 
those arrangements which parliament ha 
adopted in 1795. But gentlemen talked 
of the rights of the Prince, resulting from 
the duchy of Cornwall. This question 
was discussed in 1795, and it then was the 
duty of the Prince to urge his right, or 
rely on the generosity of the public. He 
had chosen the latter; and it was not fair, 
after experiencing the liberality of the 
country, to renew the claim of right. Why 
was not that discussion brought to an 
issue P No difference could arise between 
the King and the Prince, as was stated; 
for the revenues having been applied to 
the public service, the public was answer- 
able. But there existed another good 
reason why the suit should not be prose- 
cuted: that it could produce nothing; 
for, admitting the Prince entitled to the 
revenues of the duchy from the hour of 
his birth, the amount was 234,000/. Now 
during the last twelve years of his mino- 
rity, the whole expenditure was 239,000/. 
to be set against a receipt of 234,000/. 
during the Prince’s minority. But was 
this all? There had been paid 60,000/. 
on his coming of age, 219,000/. in 1787, 
and 52,000. in 1795, beyond the fixed 
and regular allowances. So that on the 
whole there were payments to the amount 
of 570,000/. to be opposed to a claim of 
234,000/. He stated these facts because 
he considered the people of England in- 
sulted when they were told that his High- 
ness had made a sacrifice by condescend- 
ing to accept between 2 and 300,0000. 

Mr. H. Lascelles said, he could not ap- 
prove the mode of investigating the sub-- 
ject by appointing a coinmittee. If the 
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Prince had openly stated the full amount 
of his debts, the House would then have 
been able to form an exact judgment on 
the case, and might have come to an im- 
mediate decision on it. The claims of the 
duchy of Cornwall seemed to be held over 
the House ia terrorem. It had been held 
out that the public was favoured by those 
claims being dropped. He was of a con- 
trary opinion. 

Sir W. Geary should give every sup- 
port in his power to the immediate re- 
sumption of that state of splendor and 
dignity which should belong to the heir 
apparent to the crown. He had been 
toldthat the Prince could uot immediately 
resume his becoming splendor ; but in 
his opinion, the House should enable him 
immediately to do so, whatever it might 
cost. 

Mr. Burdon thought, that to inquire any 
further into the circumstances of the case 
than his Royal Highness had thought 
proper to. make known, would be ex- 
tremely indelicate. That his Royal High- 
ness should remain longer in a state of 
obscurity, was a subject of regret; but 
such a state of obscurity would not reflect 
the least dishonour on his Royal High- 
ness ; particularly when the motives for it 
were considered. We were told that 
debts of honour, &c. were to be discharg- 
ed; but these debts might be of a ver 
different description from what the spirit 
of an act of parliament could embrace. 

Mr. Tierney said, that in voting for the 
committee, he did not at all pledge him- 
self to vote for whatever sums might be 
found still undischarged. Possessing, as 
he did, the strongest attachment to the 
Prince, he should not support the motion, 
if he did not think that the result would 
be highly honourable to his conduct. 
Some gentlemen seemed extremely desi- 
rous of arguing, that any addition to the 
income of the Prince of Wales, was an 
addition to the burthens of the people. 
What the state of the account was be- 
tween his Royal Highness and the public, 
he professed not to know. This, however, 
he did know, that during the last ses- 
sion, his Royal Highness laid before the 
House a proposition tor considering the 
amount of his claims. It was not then 
denied that an account ought to be taken ; 
all that was contended for was, that the 
matter was one for the decision, not of the 
legislature, but of a court of law. In de- 
ference to this decision, his Royal High- 
ness prepared a petition, which was laid 


before the lord chancellor, and the matter 
was put into a train of adjudication. It 
did not appear that his Royal Highness 
had discovered any unwillingness to pra- 
ceed with the suit, or that he had sub- 
mitted any overture for receiving 60,0004. 
as a condition of relinquishing all further 
proceedings. But when his Royal High- 
ness had proceeded so far with his suit, 
ministers had stepped in with this propo- 
sition, as if they thought that his Royal 
Highness had sufficiently atoned for his 
offences. Twelve years were fixed on as 
the period of his probation; but exactly 
at the end of seven years and a half, when 
the amount of his claims on the public 
were about to be ascertained, when it was 
about to be determined whether such a 
sum was due to him as would enable him 
to resume his former dignity, a period 
was put to his state of humiliation, and a 
provision assigned him without thesmallest. 
7 ate of so extraordinary a change. 
Of the causes of this change he knew no- 
thing ; but he now appeared, as a repre- 
sentative of the people, desirous of some 
explanation. But how was this explana- 
tion to be obtained, unless through the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry ? 

his was the object of the motion. Did 
gentlemen who wished well to the mo- 
narchical part of the constitution think 
that no occasional burthens were to be 
submitted to, with the view of increasing 
its dignity, and supporting its splendor ? 
Was not the splendor and the dignity 
which the heir apparent was enabled to 
keep up, essentially connected with the 
honour and the dignity of the monarchy ? 
One hon. member had contended, that 
the prince of Wales had obtained from 
the public, at different times, upwards of 
500,000/., and that therefore, to talk of 
the sacrifices which had been made by his 
Royal Highness, was to offer an insult to 
the country. This, however, was an insult 
which might be very easily resented ; and 
that was, by showing how the account 
actually stood. When the whole account 
came to be fully examined, he believed 
that scarcely one of these statements 
would be found to be correct. Among 
the articles charged on the Prince to the 
public were the expenses of his education. 
This, however, was totally incorrect ; as 
the expenses of his education were de- 
frayed, not out of the consolidated fund, 
but from the civil list. The receipts from 
the duchy of Cornwall were stated at 
234,000/.; and to be deducted from this 
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sum he allowed the 125,000/. which had: 
been given for the payments of his Royal 
Highness’s debts. The sums expended 
ia Cariton-house he could not allow ta be 
fairly placed to his Royal Highness’s 
account. Ifa prince of Wales was to be 
maintained at all, it was proper that he 
should be maintained in a style suited.to 
his rank and prospects. He was not to 
be turned out toto the world without some 
eee provision. The whole amount 
of the sums which had been advanced for 
his Royal Highness being fairly consider- 
ed, it would be found, that he was the 
least expensive Prince of Wales that ever 
existed. If the accounts were fairly 
balanced, it would, he was persuaded, be 
found, that $0,000. was the amount of 
the whole of what had been advanced by 
the public by extraordinary grants. True 
it was, that his Royal Highness had an 
annual fevenue of 125,000/. assigned to 
him in 1795. But this was what, from 
his rank and situation, he had an indis- 
putable right to possess. - If, in 1738, the 
grandfather of his Royal Highness enjoyed 
a clear income of 100,000/., 125,000%. 
would not be reckoned too large in 1803. 
Economy was the cry perpetually from 
some members; but the manner in which 
this economy operated wads rather singular, 
These economical gentlemen had, without 
the least evidence, granted 60,000. to his 
Royal Highness, on the mere credit which 
they attached to the assertions of ministers. 
They granted the money, but they would 
hear nothing of a motion for inquiry. But 
had these scrupulous and economical 
entlemen never heard any thing of the 
increase of the salaries of persons in 
ea offices during the few last years? 
e did not mention this with any view of 
objecting to the increase; for, whatever 
were the views of economy which he en- 
couraged, he had, on all occasions, been 
an advocate for a liberal provision to those 
employed in the public service. A long 
series of acts of kindness, on the part of 
his Royal Highness, had impressed his 
mind with the warmest gratitude; but at 
dai he appeared merely in the per- 
rmance of his public duty. He stood 
up for the support of the dignity and 
splendor of his Royal Highness ; but he 
would be the advocate of this dignity and 
splendor only so far as they were eon- 
sistent with the duty. which he owed to 
his constituents. 
- Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that the 
present motion was te him a matter of 
(VOL, XXXVI.) 
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extreme re It could not be neces- 
sary to declare, that it was made without 
the countenance of his Royal Highness. 
With regard to the message, with the 

ding upon it, and the share which 
is. majesty’s servants had in that pro- 
ceeding, it was proper he should relate 
how the matter stood. Before that mes- 
sage was presented to the House, he 
thought it his duty to make his Royal 
Highness acquamted with it; and he had 
the satisfaction to say, that his Royal 
Highness entirely approved of it. With 
respect to the accounts which were stated 
to the House relative to his Royal High- 
ness’s incumbrances, he caused that state- 
ment to be submitted to his Royal High- 
ness, together with the motion intendcd 
to be made. His Royal Highness was 
pleased to adopt the motion; and he 
conformed himself (as far as was con- 
sistent with his daty) to the wishes of his 
Royal Highness in every particular. He 
would not contend that the House was 
not at liberty to assent to the motion; 
but he would say, that it could not re- 
gularly be followed up by any efficient 
vote, without a recommendation from the 
crown. Now he had not received the au- 
thority of his majesty to recommend such 
& measure, and if a motion were made for 
the appointment of acommittee, he should 
consider it to be his duty to withhold that 
recommendation. It was impossible for 
the House to suppose that his majesty, in 
the message of the 16th February, had it 
in contemplation to refer to any debts 
contracted by the Princesince 1795. These 
debts, if there were any, might be such as 
it would be highly honourable to his ° 
Royal Highness to wish to discharge, but 
they were debts which it was impossible 
for that House to examine. It would be 
disgraceful to have entered on the Journals 
a third proceeding for the payment of 
debts.— There was another point adverted 
to this night, and to which he referred 
with extreme pain; he meant the re- 
venues of the duchy of Cornwall. One 
hon. gentleman had said, that the Prince 
had not been any burthen to the public. 
He knew that this question never could 
be put in that House in the invidious 
shape of which it was capable; gentlemen 
said, that this was an application, not to 
the liberality, but the justice of the 
House, and that his Royal Highness had 
made a great sacrifice in this case; for 
that if he had proceeded in his claim, the 
result would have enabled him to pay all 
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his debts, and that he ought to bein a 
better situation than he will be placed b 


the bill before parliament. ow, wit 
respect to the right, it was a point on 
which he did not think himself capable of 
forming a perfect opinion. . The solicitor- 
geveral had spoken upon the question as 
a point in which there would be no dif- 
ference of opinion after full consideration. 
Now, his learned friend was not right if 
he imagined there was no difference of 
opinion; for the learned lord, at the head 
ef the law in England had expressed an 
epinion unfavourable to the claim of right. 
e might entertain some doubts upon the 
question; but certain it was, he had never 
expressed any opinion ia favour of the 
claim of right. With regard to the learned 
lord at the head of the law in Ireland, he 
had never expressed any opinion in favour 
of this petition of right. It was therefore 
a little too much to say there was an una- 
nimity of opinion among the most learned 
men upon this very intricate question. 
He could only say for himself, that had 
there been no proceeding whatever on the 
subject matter of the petition of right, if 
he had never heard of it, he should have 
been of opinion, that the Prince, under 
all the circumstances, ought to have had 
that which had been lately voted him — 
The whole of the money expended by his 
majesty, and advanced out of the civil list, 
darisg the minority of the prince of 
Wales, was 195, The sum of 5,000/. 
being allowed for the first nine years, the 
whole charge became 250,000/.; exceed- 
ing the receipts of the duchy during that 
period, by 17,000/. This being the state 
of the account, was it probable that those 
who opposed this motion, did 80, from an 
apprehension of the result? For if his 
Royal Highness was entitled to the pro- 
ceeds of the duchy of Cornwall, and that 
had been sufficient, there would not have 
been any provision for him out of the civil 
het, which was made to him from 1773 to 
1783. From 1783 down to 1787, his ma- 
jesty advanced on account of the Prince, 
out of the civil list, at the rate of 50,000/. 
Q year, and from that period down to the 
present, his majesty advanced out of the 
civil list 60,0007. amounting in all to 
1,600,000/. He was compelled also to 
state, that the money that had been de- 
ducted from that sum which had been 
e@ace voted to the Prince of Wales to sup- 
port his rank, and applied to the payment 
of his debts, amounted to 800,600/. prin- 
cipal and interest. Under these circum- 
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stances, it was too much to have it 


charged on ministers, or parliament, that 
there had been withheld from his Royal 


‘Highness that which he clearly ought to 


have, and that he had made sacrifices to 
the public. That the public interest was 
recognized in the public dignity of the 
Prince of Wales, he admitted ; yet it was 
of less importance to the honour of the 
Priace himself, as well as to all other in- 
terests, that there should be a delay in his 
resuming his external di ity, than that 
the parliament should forfeit its consis- 
tency in recognizing debts of which they 
had no knewledge, and which they were 
bound to presume had no actual, since 
they could not have any legal existence ; 
for, if the account given in the yeer 1795 
was accurate, his Royal Highness could 


‘have no debts. He was, therefore, su 
‘porting the consistency of parliament, in 


resisting a proceeding by which ia- 


ment would recognise debts that, its 
.Own previous proces ome" it could not 
suppose to exist. But he was perfectly 


convinced, after what was past, that, on 
the part of his Royal Highness, there 
would be no. encouragement held out to 
this motion, by those who were in his 
cenfidence. 

Mr. Foz said, that of all the objections 
against this motion, the one which ap- 
peared to him the most extraordi was, 
that it was an indirect motion. it 
peared to him one of the most direct and 
plain that ever was made, and one that 
resulted naturally and necessarily from 
the documents before the House. He 
was also vot a little surprised at some of 
the doubts which had been thrown out, 
particularly with respect to that great 
and fundamental principle, that no money 
could be granted without a recommenda- 
tion from the throne. In the first place, 
this was not an application for money; 
but surely the House must be aware that 
this principle, like many others, was 
liable to exceptions, because the House 
did frequently, by means of: address, and 
in other ways, make grants of money 
without recommendations from the crown. 
But, without having recourse to that ar- 
gument, it seemed to him that the message 
completely warranted the mode of pro- 
ceeding now proposed. The purport of 
the e was, that the House should 
adopt auch measures as appeared to them 
proper to promote the comfort and sup- 

rt the dignity of the Prince of Wales. 
The tendency of this motion, then, was 
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evidently .to follow the directions, and 
comply: with the spirit of that message. 
If, “after an inquiry, it should appear that 
the obstacles to the Prince resuming his 

lendor- were of a nature such as the fo- 
reign debt alluded to, he should concur in 
any proposition for removing it. With 
regard to the deduction of 10 per cent, 


he thought also, that if that was one of 


the obstacles, it ought to be removed ; 
but if they consisted of debts contracted 
since 1795, he was of opinion that the 
House was not bound to remove them. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
considerable doubts existed among great 
Jaw authorities with regard to the Prince's 
claims. That upon such a subject there 
should be doubts was not astonishing ; but 
‘it appeared, even from the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s statement, that the preponderance 
of legal opinion was in favour of the 
Prince's claim. Speaking, however, asa 
common man, and not as a lawyer, he 
would say, that his majesty could not be 
advised to come into a court of justice, 
and say in answer to the Prince's claim, 
‘¢ It is true that I received the revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwall; but then ! 
educated the Prince of Wales handsomely, 
and gave him the same masters that I gave 
my other sons; and therefore I must be 
paid for it.” Such a plea could never be 
made. It was too much to say that the 
Prince's claim had been abandoned, be- 
cause he could make nothing of it. He 
wished to ask, whether the suit had not 
made some progress, and whether a wish 
had not been expressed to his Royal 
Highness, that the proceedings should be 
delayed? So far from considering that 
there was any thing improper in the legal 
émvestigation of that question, he should, 
af he had been an adviser of the Prince, 
say, that it would be better that the ques- 
tion should be amicably discussed in a 
legal way.—He now came to what hed 
been said about the necessity of the 
Prince living in the splendor due to his 
rank: he was one of those who did not 
think that the dignity of a Prince or 
monarch depended altogether upon the 
number of lords that he had in attendance ; 
but still that kind of state was not to be 
considered as nothing ; for though the 
‘succession was hereditary, yet virtues 
‘were not! and, however convinced 

House might be of the virtues of the pre- 
‘sent sovereign and the heir apparent, yet 
they could not be sure that in future 
times princes might possess the same 
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virtues; and, therefore, a proper provision 
ought to be made to support the dignity 
of persons in such exalted situations. In 
every point of view, however, in which he 
could consider this question, he could see 
no possible reason why an inquiry should 
not take place. If upon investigation it 
should appear, that a large sum was ne- 
cessary te remove the incumbrances upon 
the Prince, perhaps he should not agree 
toit; if a small sum would be sufficient, 
he thought the House ought to grant it. 
Among the -Prince’s debts there was one 
that deserved consideration, and that was, 
the sums which had been laid out upon 
Carleton-house. His majesty had lent the 
Prince that House‘for a residence; but 
it was in such a state that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to expend a large sum 
upon it, and it should also be recollected, 
that the Prince had only 20,0001. given to 
him asa kind of outfit in life, so that it 
was obvious that he must get considerably 
in debt. With regard to the debts of the 
civil list, they had been frequently paid; 
and upon no other ground than the great 
increase in all the articles of life. This he 
thought was a bad mode of proceeding; 
because if you increased the incomes of 
rinces when the price of the articles of 
ife were dear, they would find it very 
difficult to lower them when the prices 
fell. It had always been considered as 
bad policy (he meant nothing disrespect- 
ful in the observation) to raise the wages 
of servants when provisions were dear, 
because it was hardly ever possible to 
reduce them when provisions were cheap. 
The whole effect of this motion was, to 
go inte an pe eed the House, by 
assenting to it, would not pledge itself to 
any payment. ; 

Colonel Grosvenor va that something 
would immediately be done to enable his 
Royal Highness to resume that kind of 
establishment in which his birth, and the 
nature of the constitution required him to 
be placed. 

Sir W. W. Wynn was of opinion that 
throughout the whole of the transaction 
hir Royal Highness had been extremely 
ill used. He hoped the hon. mover would 
exert his best endeavours to accomplish 
the object he had in view. 

Mr. Erskine observed, in explanation, 
that -he was wholly ignorant of the object 
of the present motion, until it was stated 
to the House, for which he should cer- 
tainly, as an independent member of par- 
liament, give his vote, and not at all under 
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under the Prince. Much had been said 
concerning the different opinions respect- 
ing his Royal Highness’s claims to the 


revenue of the duchy during his minority;, 


all he could say was, that he had never 
been absent but once when they were 
under consideration, and that whilst he 
was present no one professional gentle- 
man had given a decided opinion against 
them—not even a learned lord, then attor- 
ney general, and who now s0 ably presided 
in the highest court of law; but those 
opinions, to whatever side they might in- 
cline, were wholly foreign to the present 
question, it beiny fit, independently of all 
legal controversy, that parliament should 
enable the king to fulfil his parental in- 
tention respecting his son’s situation ; and 
if the sum already granted was not suffi- 
cient to enable his Royal Highness to 
support the dignity of his station, the 
House should offer to his majesty the 
further means of accomplishing an object 
which the House and the nation seemed 
equally to desire and to expect. 

Mr. Canning said, that, in voting for 
it, he did not intend to pledge himself to 
concur in the recommendation of the 
committee. 
the sum to be proposed, and of the abject 
to which it was to be applied, then he 
might be able to say whether the object 
was worth that sum or not. All he sow 
knew was, that the sum proposed was in- 
adequate to the attainment of the object, 
the accomplishment of which the House 
had in view. 

Mr. Sheridan hoped the previous ques- 
tion would be withdrawn, that the House 
might come to a candid declaration on a 
subject upon which there seemed to be so 
little difference of opinion. What, he 
would ask, was the original ground upon 
which the House was induced, a few days 
since, to adopt any preceeding on this 
business? A message from his majesty, 
graciously recommending to the consider- 
ation of parliament the affairs of his Royal 
Highness, with a view to the improvement 
of his comforts, and the resumption of his 
dignity. Without inquiry, 60,0002. per 
annum was voted, in conformity to the 
tenor and spirit of the royal message. 
The House, however, was since in pos- 
session of @ communication from his 
Royal Highness, declaring that, notwith- 
standing the wishes of his majesty and 
parliament that he should resume the 
dignity appropriate to his rank, and not- 

T 


When he was informed of 
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any influence derived from his situation, 


bees age the liberality of parliament,. 
he must. defer the resumption of that 
digmty, on account of debte, to the dis- 
charge of which he considered himself 
bound in honour. Here, then, were do- 
cuments sufficient for the House to pro- 
ceed upoa. What, then, was the motive 
proposed by the original motion this 
night? merely to inquire what was the 
nature of the impediment which prevented 
his Royal Highness, with such aid, from 
the immediate resumption of his dignity ; 
or how far short the eum already voted, 
actually fell of the means for completely 
disembarrassing his Royal Highness. In 
point of consistency, it was impossible to 
refuse the inquiry. An hon. member 
(Mr. Johnstone) had opposed all inquiry 
or further extension of national generosity 
on this head; and had gone into an arith+ 
metical calculation to prove, that his 
Royal Highness had no claims upon the 
country, and that, upon a fair balance of 
accounts, there was a charge against him 
oe the ground of the Cornish revenues. 
ut thoagh the hon. member piqued hime 
self upon his flippancy in figures, his ar- 
gument was a little of the latest. Oa the 
night when he could have offered it in 
time, the hon. member held his tongue. 
The hon. member, too, with great saga- 
city, bad found out, that in 1795, when a 
former arrangement had been made b 
the House, a spirit of Jacobinism prevaile 
and therefore it became necessary te 


support the dignity of the crown, without 


regard to expense. It was, however, an 


argument rather strange, that it was only 


during the reign of Jacobinism thst 
monarchy was supported in its fullest 
splendor ; but that now, when Jacobinism 
was exploded, the necessity for supporting 
the dignity of the royal family shoul 

completely cease, and that cold calcula- 
tion and rigid economy were to resume 
their domination. He had somewhere 
read a story of a grave conversation be- 
tween two venerable owls, in a ruined 
temple, situated in the domiaions of an 
ancient tyrant, in which one bird said 
to the other, “‘ Long live the good king 
Ambrose! so long as he lives to carry on 
his devastations, we owls shal] never want 
ruins to build our nests in.” So might 
the royal family say, “Long live the 
Jacobins! for so long as their mfluence 
obtains, we shall enjoy all the dignity and 
splendor appropriate to our rank ; but the 
moment the love of monarchy resumes its 


place in the hearts of the people, we shall 
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be thrown on the shelf, and all farther 
necessity for maintaining our respect and 
dignity be utterly exploded.” ‘The hen. 
member had said, that the items for the 
Prince’s education ought to be charged 
against him. The fact was, the Prince 
was no more chargeable on this ground 


than the duke of York, or any other of 


the royal branches with whom he partici- 
pated in the same nursery, and the same 
preceptors; and what could be more 
ungracious than to charge his Royal 
Highness’s seca with so much for 
cradle, so much for pap, so much for 
coral, and so much for school-books ? 
But the fact was, that this account had 
nothing to do with the business; as the 
whole of these charges were defrayed out 
of her majesty’s privy purse, with that 
maternal tenderness that ever distinguished 
her royal character. The hon. baronet, 
who moved the previous question had very 
sagaciously discovered, that to support 
the dignity of the heir apparent nothing 
more was necessary than the inherent vir- 
tues of his Royal Highness, and that the 
pomp and trappings of state were all non- 
sense and useless expense. Be it so. 
He had no objection to admit the princi- 
ple of the hon. baronet, provided the 
pane e was applied generally to all the 

ranches of the royal family, and to all 
the great officers of state, instead of being 
confined merely to the heir apparent. 
The saving to the nation would, no doubt, 


be considerable, by the substitution of 


personal virtue for official grandeur. 
‘‘ For mstance, Sir,’? (said Mr.Sheridan), 
*< you whom I have the honour to address, 
might dispense with the expensive splen- 
dor of that elegant house which is now 
building for you, and all thestate attached 
to your official suite whenever you are to 
obey the orders of this House: in going 
up to present an address to his majesty, 
you will have no occasion to take with 
you that shining bauble which is here the 
ey abel of your power, nor to travel in 
that splendid gewgaw the gilded coach, 
at present an appendage of your office. 
You have only to walk to Se. James’s, 
wrapt up in your virtues and a warm sur 
tout; and if it should rain, you will have 
the privilege of carrying an umbrella. 
There will be no occasion for all the state 
attached to the movements of our judges 
on circuit; they ean ¢ravel in ‘the mail- 
coaches, and the bar can meve as outside 
passengers, if they should not r the 
salutary exercise of walking. .The chiof 
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magistrate of our metropolis will have no 
farther occasion to display all the splen- 
dor, finery, and raree-show attached to 
his office, which has been hitherto the 
wonder of foreigners, as the symbols of 
your national wealth and civic dignity. 
You qill then hear no more of Mansion- 
house banquets, of turtle and venison 
feasts, of gorgeuus processions on jord 
mayor’s days, of aquatic trips from Black- 
friars to Westminster, m gilded barges, 
with bands of music, and civic regalia. 
No; the lord mayor and sheriffs may 
proceed te St. James's in hackney coaches, 
and dine on their return at Dolly’s chop- 
house, instead of banquetting at Guild- 
hall [loud laughter]. -In short, Sir, by 
extending this saving system to secreta- 
ries, and under-secretaries of state, and 
various other officers, you may save money} 
but i question much if you will thereby 
improve the ae Are respect for the state; 
or any thing which belongs to it.”?—~Was 
it, he would ask, a wise economy, while 
income was increased not only to every 
other banch of the royal family, and every 
office and department of the state, to hold 
restriction enly on that illustrious person+ 
age, in whom we contemplated a successor 
to the crown, and who was not only 
debarred thus from resuming his rank, 
but from the means of returning the com- 
mon hospitalities of the nobility of the 
land, in a manner befitting his station? 
Mr. S. concluded by expressing his high 
approbation of the dignified manner in 
which his Royal Highness relmquished all 
further claims to the arrears on the reves 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall, in conse- 
quence of the arrangement made by. the 
House of Commons; and which errange- 
ment was pablicly avowed as by wo means 
@ compromise, with a view to stop the 

poesia in the suit commenced by 

is Royal Highness on the advice of that 
House. Never was prince better advised 
on any occasion by his faw officers. | 

Lord Hawkesbury contended, that rf 
ministers dtd net conctir in the present 
motion, it was because they did not ima- 
pine it calculated to accomplish the ob+ 
ject which the House had in view. His 
object in rising was, to observe on the 
manner itt which some gentlemen ‘seemed 
to understand his majesty’s message. 
There was nothing in that message that 
went to show that upon the sum of 
60,000/. being granted to the Prince, his 
Royal Highness would be obliged rmme- 
diately to resume his household, ang the 
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state and splendor that should accompany 
it. The words of the message warranted 
no such meaning. In conformity to the 
royal recommendation, parliament had 
agreed to grant his Royal Highness the 
gum of about 70,000/. to relieve him from 
his difficulties, and to promote his comfort ; 
but nothing appeared, either in the mes- 
sage or the proceedings of parliament 
upon it, which made it a necessary conse- 
quence that the Prince should immediate- 
ly resume his household. It was true, 
indeed, that his right hon. friend was 
desirous that his Royal Highness should 
be restored to the situation in which he 
stood vious to the arrangement in 
1795 ; but with all the respect which was 
due to the feelings of his Royal High- 
ness, was the House prepared to take 
cognizance of debts, with the nature of 
which it could not be supposed to be 
acquainted; or rather, would not their 
wisdom dictate to them that they should 
not open any new account of debts what- 
ever? And, in that opinion, they surely 
would not press upon his Royal Highness 
the necessity of resuming his housebold, 
until the debts which he felt.to weigh 
upon his honour were fully discharged. 

Lord Castlereagh should beg leave to 
call the attention of the House to the two 
objections which more immediately pressed 
upon his mind. The first was, the want 
of the distinct authority of his Royal 
Highness. The messages which had 
been communicated to the House, the 
proceedings instituted in consequence of 
them, were fresh in the recollection of gen- 
tlemen; and he would ask those who 
opposed the previous question, whether 
they could, after the sentiments expressed 
on oe of the Prince, establish the 
prop committee of inquiry? It had 
also been stated, that the original motion 
wasnot sanctionedby his Royal Highness’s 
authority. Since, therefore, the Prince 
was not a party in the question which was 
so earnestly pressed, would it be delicate 
to agree to an inquiry? The iovestigation 
might lead to facts which it might not be pro- 
per to disclose. There were, he was con- 
vinced, many circumstances of a nature 
which ought not to become the subject of 
inquiry. The grounds upon which the 
House had hitherto acted with respect to 
the provision made, both for his Royal 
Highness’s dignity and comforts, and for 
the payment of his debts, were public 
grounds; and he trusted they would not 
be easily relinquished. 
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The previous question being put, That 


that 
divid 


oa be now put, the House 


Tellers. 


Mr.’ Calcraft ..,.cccccsrecee 
YEAS ; Sir William Geary ...... ‘ 139 


Mr. Curwen eevcesosecgoneece 
Nozs 3 Sir Robert Buxton ee nae, 


So it paased in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 
Andrews, M. P. Grosvenor, T. 
Aubrey, sir J. Gower, lord G. L. 
Amyatt, J. Giles, D. 
Adair, R. Graham, colonel 
Alcock, W. C. Gunning, G. 
Acheson, hon. A. Huntingfield, lord 
Baring, sir F. Hurst, F : 
Bernard, T. Hilliard, E. 
BroRye J. Hughes, L. H. 
Birch, J. Harrison, J. 
Beaumont, R. Hamilton, H. 
Bunbury, sir C. St. John, hon. St. A. 
Bent, R. Kensington, lord 
Barclay, sir R. ing, hon. E. 
Butler, hon. J. Lemon, J 
Butler, hon. C. Ladbroke, R 
Bagenal, W. La Touche, R. 
Barlow, F. W. La Touche, J. 
Barlow, H. La Touche, P. 
Boucherett, A. La Touche, D. 
Burdett, sir F. Lubbock, J. 
Barclay, G. Lemon, sir W. 
Bligh, T. Lenux, C. 
Bampfylde, sir C. Lamb, hon. P. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Lawley, sir R. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Macmahon, J. 
Cartwright, W. R. Milbanke, sir R. 
Creevey, T. Mathew, lord 
Canning, rt. hon.G. Milner, sir W. 
Cowper, hon. Spencer Monckton, hon. E. 
Calvert, N. Madocks, W. A. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Manners, lord R. 
Clephane, W. Manners, lord C. S. 
Curzon, hon. R. Milford, L. 
Coke, T. W. Moore, G. P. 
Carberry, lord M‘Dowall, colonel 
Courtenay, J. North, Dudley 
Dillon, hon. H. Northey, W. 
Dundas, hon. L. Noel, G. Noel 
Dundas, hon. C. Newcomen, hon. J. 
Dundas, hon. G.H. Ord, W. 
Dundas, C. Osborne, J. 
Dent, J. O'Brien, sir E. 
Dupre, James Odell, W. 
Erskine, hon. T. Oliver, C.S. 
Elford, sir.W. Paget, lord 
Falkiner, F. J. Porter, G. 
Fox, hon. C. J. Petty, lord H. 
Fonblanque, J. Porchester, lord 
Fuller, J. Palk, sir L. 
Fitzpatrick,rt.hon.R. Palk, W. 
Folkestone, lord ‘Patter, P. 


Forrester, Cecil 
Fellowes, R. 


Paget, hon. E. 
Ridley, sir M. 
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Russel, lord W. Thelluson, C. 

Ross, sir C. Thoroton, T. 

Richardson, J. Tierney, G. 

Stanley, lord Vereker, C. 

Spencer, lord R. Vaughan, H. J. 

Sheridan, R. B. Wrottesley, sir J. 

Smith, T. Wynn, sir W. W. ’ : 
Smith, A. Weston, C. C. 

Somerville, sir M. Willet, J. W. 

Somerset, lord C, Ward, hon. J. D 
Sibthorpe, H. Wynn, C. _1to si 
Shum, G. Walpole, hon. G. 
Shakespeare, A. Wharton, J. 

Smith, W. Wilkins, W. 

Tyrwhitt, T. TELLERS. 

Tarleton, B. Calcraft, J. 

Taylor, C. Geary, sir W.. 


The Prince of Wales’s piper bill 
passed the Commons on the 7th. On the 
14th it was read a second time in the 
House of Lords; previously to which lord 
Pelham made some observations on the 
length of time, the prince had lived in a 
state of comparative obscurity; and the 
universal wish that seemed now to per- 
vade the House, and the public, that he 
should be relieved from his difficulties. 
Lord Moira stated, that on account of 
debts, which the Prince found binding 
upon him, both in honour and in justice, 
he was prevented even now from resuming 


his state and dignity ; but felt grateful to 
parliament, and content with the allow- 
ance they had made him; and had in- 


structed his counsel to drop the proceed- 
ings respecting the duchy of Cornwall. 
The Ear] of Carlisle felt, that this provi- 
sion was not sufficient to enable his Royal 
Highness to resume his state; but in the 
present circumstances of the country, he 
thought no more could be done. The 
Earl of Darnley was of the same opinion, 
but did not consider the situation of the 
country so perilous as to justify despond- 
ency. The Duke of Norfolk thought the 
allowance for the Prince insufficient; and 
that a person of his elevated rank in the 
state, ought not to be left in a situation, 
where he was eclipsed by many lords and 
commoners. Lord Caernarvon dicsparoved 
of the bill, as inadequate to its object, and 
as unconstitutional, in getting rid of the 
Cornwall claims, which was a civil list 
debt, without any inquiry. The Earl of 
Moira denied that the abandonment of 
the Cornwall claims was at all the effect 
of a compromise : his Royal Highness had 
made that claim for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors, but when he found that the allow- 
ance now proposed would enable him to 


satisfy his debts, without recurring tv it, he 
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‘abandoned it with pleasure.—The bill wae 


then read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed.—The original proposition 
which had been made by ministers, for 
giving the prince of Wales an annuity of 
r annum for three years was 
the final settlement of this important 


| business: for in a few days after, an 
. } event took place, which caused the Prince 


ify to the House by Mr. Erskine, 
his chancellor, that he could not think at. 
such a time, of increasing the burthens of 


the country; and that he was ectl 
satisfied with what parliament hell dows? 


Debate in the Commons on the Notting-: 
ham Election Bill. March 16. r. 
Hawkins Browne, from the select com- 
mittee who were appointed to try and 
determine the merits of the petition of 
Daniel Parker Coke, esq., and also of the. 
petitions of the several other persons, com- 
plaining of an undueelection and returnfer. 
the town and county of the town of Not-. | 
tingham, informed the House, that the. 
said select committee have determined that 
Joseph Birch, esq. and Daniel Parker 
Coke, esq., are not duly elected; and 
that the last election for Nottingham is 
void, with respect to one of the burgesses 
to serve in parliament for the same.— 
And also, that the said petitions, and the 
opposes of Joseph Birch, esq. thereto, 
did not appear to the said committee to 
be frivolous or vexatious. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne also acquainted 
the House, that the said select committee 
had come to the following Resolutions : 

1. That it appears to this committee, 
that John Allen, being the returning 
officer at the last election for Nottingham, 
acted contrary to his duty in opening a 
poll, and proceeding to take the votes of 
electors for the period of about an hour, 
and until forty-four electors had polled, 
there being, during the whole of that. 
time, no third candidate. 2. That after 
the first day of the said election, the 
freedom of the election was grossly vio- 
lated, by disturbances and riots, accom- 
panied with personal intimidation and 
violence, practised and continued during 
the six subsequent days of polling. S. 
That the petitioner D. P. Coke, esq., 
after sustaining several insults, and suffer- 
ing personal violence, was obliged, from 
the just apprehension of hazard to his 
life, to leave the place, and could not 
venture to return; and that a large num- 
ber of electors in his interest were de- 
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terred from exercising thelr franchise of 
voting, 4. That John Davison, the mayor, 
and Joseph: Oldknow, and Thos. Oldknow, 
two of the aldermen of Nottingham, took 
no effectual means to preserve the freedom 
of election, or restore it when sa violated, 
or to punish the offenders. 5. That it 
appears to this committee, by an in 
the corporation book of Nottingham, that 
at a common hall, held on Thursday the 
Sth of January last past (after reciting 
the petitions referred to this committee), 
it was * Resolved, that this. corporation 
¢ will defray all such legal expenses as 
* have already been, or shall hereafter be 
¢ incurred by them the said J. Davison, 
¢«. J. Oldknow, T. Oldknow, and J. Allen, 
¢ or either of them, or George Coldham, 
¢ under their direction, in pr ng for, 
¢ or making their defences ; and that the 
« chamberlains for the time being be 
‘hereby authorized and directed, from 
¢ time to time, to advance Mr. Coldham 
‘all and every ‘such sum and sums of 
‘money as may be necessary for this 
© purpose.’ 

‘It appearing that the mayor and alder- 
men have, by charter, an exclusive juris- 
diction within the town and county of the 
town of Nottingham, and the committee 
thinking it highly expedient to provide 
some better security than is likely te be 

rovided by the corporation of Notting- 

am, to preserve the peace within the 
said town and county thereof, and to pre- 
vent the repetition of the same disgrace- 
ful ecenes; Resolved, 1. ‘* That it is the 
Opinion of this committee, that the House 
be moved for leave to bring in a bill to give 
the magistrates of the county of Notting- 
ham concurrent jurisdiction with the ma- 
gistrates of the town and county of the 
town of Nottingham. 2 That unless 
such or some other measure to the like 
effect be taken previously to the next 
election for Nottingham, there is no rea- 
sonable hope that a free election can be 
had. 8. That the evidence adduced be- 
fore this committee be Jaid before the 
House for its consideration. 4. That it 
creer to this committee, that Alexander 

oxcroft was employed to procure ae 
tures to one of the petitions referred to 
this committee, namely, that signed b 
537 petitioners, and containing the fol- 
lowing allegations:—‘ That at the said 
‘ election they had determined to poll for 
‘the said D. P. Coke, but that such was 
‘the violence of the mob, systematically 
‘regulated and conducted for the pur- 
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« pose, that they were completely intimi- 
: sated, and therehiy revented lie poll- 
* ing for the said D. P. Coke.—That the 
said John Davison, the mayor, John 
Allen, the sheriff, T. Oldknow and J. 
Oldknow, two of the aldermen of the 
said town,. and who, by virtue. of their 
offices, were istrates, olay aed at- 
tended on the hustings, and were re- 
peatedly applied to, to preserve the 
peace of the place, and the freedom of 
election; but the said magistrates took 
no effectual steps to prevent any of the 
violent or illegal acts which took place 
‘ at the said election.’-—-5. That the said 
A. Foxcroft stated to those who signed 
that petition, that it was a petition for 
those who would have voted for Mr. Coke, 
but he admitted that the major part of 
them were not acquainted with the alle- 
gations against the magistrates and she- 
riffs, and that about sixteen of those who 
signed the petition were, to his knowledge, 
not at Nottingham at the time of the elec- 
tion.” 

- The said report was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on the 20th of April; 
and Mr. Speaker was directed not to issue 
his warrant for a new writ, 


April 20. The House proceeded to 
take the said report into consideration. 
The first resolution was postponed ; the 
second, third, and fourth were agreed to; 
and the subsequent ones were postponed. 
Afterwhich, | 

Mr. Hawkins Browne recapitulated the 
circumstances of the shameful riots which 
had been permitted to go on in Notting- 
ham during the late election, not only to 
the alarm of the peaceable inhabitants 
and the personal injury of many indivi- 
duals, but to the total violation of every 
thing like the freedom of election. Whe- 
ther those riots proceeded from a neglect 
of duty on the part of the magistrates, or 
from the inadequacy of the powers vested 
in their hands, it would not now be relevant 
to inquire; it was obvious, however, that 
some step was necessary on the part of the 
House, in order to prevent the recurrence 
of such shameful disgraces. The purport 
of the bill, which he should move for leave 
to introduce, would be to appoint such 
officers to act in aid of the civil power 
during every future election, and to give 
such jurisdiction to the magistrates and 
the county at large, as should more effectu- 
ally tend to preserve the peace of that 
town and its vicinage; te preserve 
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the‘freedom of election. He then: moved, 
*‘ That leave be given to bring in a bill 
for the more effectually preserving the 
peace, and securing the freedom of elec- 
tion in the town of Nottingham.” 

Mr. Pierrepont bore his testimony to 
the shameful state of riot and outrage in 
which he himself found that town, on his 
visit there during the election; a state of 
riot and outrage so utterly uncontrollable 
by the civil power, as to render the inter- 
ference of a military force absolutely 
indispensable. Such preceedings were 
not only violatory of the freedom of elee- 
tion, but dangerous te the lives of the 
peaceable inhabitants, and disgraceful: to 
a civilized country. The magistrates he 
would not charge with actually encourag~ 
ing the rioters, but he would state, that 
they stood by as idle and indifferent spee- 
tators, without making due exertions for 
the suppression of those riots. He, there- 
fore, most cordially approved of the bill. 

Mr. Fox said, that whatever measure 
the House should think fit to adopt on 
this occasion, he trusted they would not 
be satisfied to support it upon mere asser- 
tion, however respectable the quarter the 
information came from. If what was al- 
leged by the hon. gentleman was founded, 
then were the committee most grossly 
defective in their duty. But if he was to 
form his opinion upon the evidence before 
that committee, he could find no such 
charge substantiated. On the contrary, 
those magistrates deserved thanks, for 
having done every thing in their power 
to preserve the peace, without having the 
desired effect. It appeared that they had 
given every aid which the civil power 
could possibly afford; and if that was un- 
successful, the fault was not theirs. The 
chief charge against the mayor was, that 
he was averse to seeing the election booth 
surrounded by a military force, and the 
electors constrained to give their votes 
under the intimidating influence of a body 
of armed soldiers; a thing which must be 
allowed directly te militate against the 
letter and spirit of every election act, and 
of the British constitution itself. It ap- 
peared also, on the minutes of the com- 
mittee, that an uncontrollable spirit of riot 
had prevailed upon former elections in 
that town. Therefore, though he fully 
agreed that some Dill was necessary, he 
could not see the justice of implicating 
the magistrates. But whatever measure 
was adopted, he trusted that no power of 
80 obnoxious a nature would be given, as 
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that of calling in a military force. He 
had heard an instance quoted by a very 
eloquent member of this House, of an 
election carried on at Brussels, within a 
hollow ee of the French army ; but 
he trusted: never to hear of an election 
fora member ef that. House carried on 
upon such principles. | 

Mr. Bond coincided with those who 
had stated the shameful riots which 
existed at Nottingham during the election, 
to which he was himself a witness, and 
many atrocious instances of which he re- 
capitulated ; particularly, that a cant 
phrase was in common use, by which 
eyery person whose conduct or prineiples 
were held obnoxious to the opinions of a 
self-appointed tribunal of the Nottingham 
mob, was threatened with a complaint to 
“ punch ;”’ or that “punch,” would visit 
them for it; the obvious.meaning of which 
was, that the land, garden, orchard, cattle, 
or any out-door property of the party 
liable to depredation, was sure to be de- 
spoiled or plundered; and this passed 
without, apy material interference of the 
magistrates. He wished, therefore, to see 
the jurisdiction extended to the magis- 
trates of the county at large, that the aid 
of the posse comitatus might be resorted 
to. He could not conceive upon what 
ground the hon. member who spoke last 
gave his opposition to a measure so ne- 
cessary. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


April 25. Mr. Fox presented a petitiore 
against the bill, from the mayor and cor- 
poration of Nottingham, who stated, that 
it would be a virtual censure upon, and 
degradation of, the corporation, without 
any imputation of delinquency ; and a 
violation, in the persons of the magistrates, 
of those rights and privileges, which Not- 
tingham had enjoyed for nearly 400 years. 


April 29. On the order of the aed fop 
the second reading, Mr. Serjeant Lens 
appeared at the bar, and was heard agawst 
the bill. After which, the bill was read a 
second time. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne said, that the 
evidence not only proved that dreadful 
riots took place during the last election, 
but on all similar occasions m that town. 
The bill went to put an end to those 
scenes of disorder. He did not see a 
single evil that could arise from the bill, 
and should therefore move, that it be 
committed on Monday. 
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' Mr. Henderson said, that the object of 
the bill seemed to be to increase the ma- 
gistrates of Nottingham. It was, in 
effect, to annul its charter. Now, by the 
27th Hen. 8th, c. 24, the crown had the 
sole right of appointing justices. Though 
Nottingham was locally situated in the 
county of Nottingham, it was, by its 
charter as distinct from it as the county 
of York. The proper mode of attaining 
the end of the bill appeared to him to be, 
to bring in a bill to enable his majesty to 
repeal so much of the charter of Notting- 
ham as gives an exclusive jurisdiction to 
the corporate magistrates; and thence, by 
the common law, the county magistrates 
would have a right to exercise jurisdiction 
in the town. 

'_Mr. Fox entered into a defence of the 
Nottingham magistracy, and protested 
against the use of the word ‘ lenity,’ as 
applied to those gentlemen—it was insult- 
ing and ope bee They were ready to an- 
swer any charges that could be brought 
forward. They desired to know the nature 
of their guilt, if any could be alleged, 
and the degree to which they were guilty? 
But this was not done. They were not 
to be taken before any legal tribunal; but 
they were to suffer, from a kind of punish- 
ment which excluded trial and defence. 
Did they request not to be prosecuted? No. 
Did they try to elude legal punishment ? 
No. Why, then, talk of lenity? Those re- 
spectable magistrates were thus slandered 
by implication, and without any specific evi- 
dence to justify it. He wished the investi- 
gation of their character should be left to 
the laws, that if they had neglected their 
duty, they should be brought to the bar 
of the court of King’s-bench; but that 
they should not be attacked in the smooth 
and Jenient style in which some gentlemen 
had dealt. It was the duty of the com- 
mittee to have ascertained and stated the 
degree of guilt which attached to the 
magistracy ; it should not have expressed 
any doubt on the subject. The justice 
and dignity of parliament should forbid 
it. He would only ask of gentlemen to 
take a candid review of the conduct of 
the magistrates of Nottingham for some 
years back. It was perfectly true, that 
they had in many instances, like prudent 
men, yielded to some inconveniencies, 
rather than by resistance expose them- 
selves to still greater. ‘There existed in 
that town, two parties exceedingly hostile 
to each other—the Old Whigs and the 
Tories. The latter party, favourable to 
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the views of government, had been in the 
habit of calumniating ali its opponents, 
and particularly the corporation of the 
town. The house and mills of Mr. Davi- 
son, 8 most respectable gentleman, were 
attacked—so were the house and person 
of Mr. Oldknow ; and they were obliged 
to endure it. The power of government 
was not with them. Those riots, how- 
ever, provoked no legislative interference. 
The impotent corporation was left to 
suffer. ere was no party spirit to in- 
duce any bill for their protection ; but, 
in 1802, a pressing necessity for this im- 
portant innovation on an old charter, is 
found to exist, in order, as it is professed, 
to secure the freedom of election. The 
bill went to‘establish a precedent for the 
invasion of ancient charters—to take 
from the people the appointment of their 
magistrates. It was not a measure merely 
drawn to meet and repress riots; but to 
give to magistrates appointed by the 
crown a concurrent jurisdiction with that 
of the corporation; and for the purpose, 
too, of giving a triumph to that party 
in the town which had never been found 
backward in rioting. This was the first 
case in which a popular tumult in any 
corporation town was made a pretence for 
invading the privileges of that corpora- 
tion. As a proof of the police of this 
town, he would ask any of the judges who 
had gone that circuit for the last ten 
years, whether they knew of any town 
where a smaller number of crimes had 
been committed? Though during that 
space of time this town was under the 
government of some of the most enlight- 
ened men in the country, they were con- 
demned to suffer from popular fury more 
severely, perhaps, than the members of 
any other party; but yet things went on 
as smoothly as in other towns agitated by 
opposite political parties, until the late 
slection; when two candidates appeared ; 
and if the sheriff had immediately return- 
ed them, or rather if Mr. Coke had not 
delayed in order to register some free- 
men, the House would have heard nothing 
of this bill. It is said that the magis- 
trates did not give a due opposition to the 
riots which took place during the election; 
but it did not appear, in the minutes of 
the committee, that they were in any in- 
stance culpable. Did they refuse to do 
any thing which the friends of Mr. Coke 
requested? No; except that of calling in 
the mili to surround the booth, not 
to secure the freedom of electiap, but to 
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dictate to the electors. Let them be 
charged with rejecting the application to 
make it a military election, and try the 
event; but don’t let them be the victims 
of loose, indefinite accusations. What 
remedy could be derived from the inter- 
ference of county magistrates in case of 
riots? What means could they employ 
different from, or better than, those in the 
power of the corporation? Was it sup- 
osed that the mere increase of the num- 
er of magistrates would answer; or was 
it proposed to call in the posse comstatus 
of the county to preserve the peace? Of 
this he could not approve; the bill, how- 
ever, would be much less objectionable, if 
it authorised the interference of county 
magistrates only in case of riots. It did 
not follow, because on such occasions 
their assistance might be necessary, that 
therefore they were to pervepete in the 
whole municipal jurisdiction of the town. 
This would be 4 deviation from the old 
established policy of this country ; for it 
would enable the magistrates of the king’s 
appointment to rule over the magistrates 
of the people’s election. It would be 
extending that dangerous power of the 
crown—dangerous he would call it, and 
the history of the nation had shown the 
danger of it, for the first attack of all 
those who meditated the subversion of 
British liberty was upon corporate towns, 
upon those charters which formed the 
best security of popular rights, and the 
most effectual control on ministerial 
power. Nottingham was about to lose its 
rivileges for exercising its control. 
he independent spirit of its corporation 
was to be the cause of that privation. It 
was mockery to attribute it to riots; for 
tiots had happened in almost every cor- 
porate town; and was that to be received 
as a reason for invading charters? Was 
it to be said, “ because the peace of your 
town has been disturbed by an election 
riot ; your corporate rights shall be done 
away, and we shall give the government 
of your town to the king’s magistrates.” 
‘Such was the language of the bill before 
the House. The provisions of this bill 
would not be quite so bad if they applied 
to riots only; if they were confined to 
that, yielding to bad times and to bad 
principles, he perhaps, though he would 
not like it, might not oppose it; but in its 
present shape it was utterly inconsistent 
with his ideas of justice or constitutional 
freedom. 
Mr. Bond said, that the operation of the 
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bill was not, to create any magistracy, but 
to extend the authority of a magistracy 
already created ; and that an act of par- 
liament may do this, without any invasion 
of the prerogative of the crown, he had 
many analogous cases to show. ‘The 
preamble of the bill did not merely state 
the Jate riots at Nottingham, but took 
notice of many former riots; and the 
single question now propounded to the 
House, was, whether they should apply a 
remedy to that evil? If any member 
on reading the whole of the evidence, 
would say that the mayor of Nottingham 
deserved praise, he had a temper and a 
mode of thinking not to be envied. The 
magistrates of Nottingham were crimie 
nally responsible for their conduct at the 
late election ; but there were many mate- 
rial circumstances of extenuation in their 
case; and therefore, it was his wish, that 
lenient measures should be adopted ; but 
if he could have no remedy such as this 
bill proposed, he must pursue these mae 
gistrates as criminals, With regard to 
the justice of the case, he would inquire, 
whether this was an invasion of the rights 
of any parties? and if it was, whether it 
was strictly necessary? Confining the 
right of election to a few, might render 
that right valuable ; but it was not for the 
value of it to a magistrate that the power 
was given to bim; it was for the advan- 
tage of the place where he was to act; 
and if that advantage was not earn ea 
ed by the office being properly filled up, 
the interference of that House was neces- 
sary. This was particularly the case of 
corporations: from the nature of their 
constitutions, if their magistrates did not 
properly fill up their situations, they be- 
came a blot upon the character; for the 
inhabitants of a chartered corporatioa 
had none of the common privileges of 
another place. They were not like comr 
mon subjects. To cure the evil of their 
magistrates’ inefficiency, they had no ad- 
vantages but their charter, which, if their 
magistrates did not do their duty, they 
could not enjoy; so that they might be 
said to be left out of the reach of the law. 
This was the case of the town of Not- 
tingham. The truth was, that at Notting- 
ham, they were used to riots. This was 
not only the case at an election for a 
member of parliament, but of every elec- 
tion whatever. It bad been said, that the 
magistrates of Nottingham had received 
the thanks of the judges once; now, he 
had information that riots often happened 
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at the time of the assizes at Nottingham. 
It was said there was nothing like this 
bill to be found any where; whereas there 
were many cases analogous to this. The 
power of magistrates under charter had 
been increased where their power had 
been found deficicnt. This was the case 
of the borough of Leicester; the magis- 
trates there had a power of concurrent 
jurisdiction over parts of the country. 
The same case applied to Clitheroe, 
where the magistrates of the borough. in- 
terfere with those of the county, and this 
aaa was recognised in a statute of 

enry 7th, which he cited. There was 
also an Irish act, 38 Geo. 3rd, c. 73, by 
which the magistrates of the counties can 
go-to all the boroughs to convict those 
who are guilty of selling spirituous liquors 
contrary te law. The Coventry case was 
likewise analogous. “ All these showed 
that parliament had interfered in the 
conduct of magistrates in boroughs, as 
well as in places without charters, when 
the public welfare could not be supported 
by these chartered customs. He must 
express an anxious wish, that independent 
gentlemen should act for Nottingham ; 
and if that was not to be the consequence 
of the bill, it would be useless. But how 
could it be required, that a person who 
was to act as a magistrate under the 
authority of this bill, should take out a 
dedimus potestatem, for the purpose of 
merely running his head into a riot, with- 
out having any means of preventing it? 
Magistrates had much to do in a quiet 
way, as well as acting on occasions of 
actual riot. He believed, that if the House 
adopted this bill, they would adopt the 
best means that had yet been offered to 
remedy a considerable evil, and that -the 
magistrates would become, what they 
‘ought to be, a protection to the good, and 
a terror to-the wicked. 

Mr. Peter Moore, in a maiden speech, 
said, that he thought the magistrates had 
= lected their duty in this case. He 

a 
ings at Coventry. In the business 
of Nottingham there was much to la- 
-ament, and much to correct; but he 
saw nothing in the report upon this sub- 
ject which the magistrates of that town 
were not now competent to correct. He 
thought that every necessary provision 
shouid be made to prevent the recurrence 
of the evil without overturning the con- 
stitution of the borough. There was no- 
thing wanting but to awaken the magis- 
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trates out of their dormancy, and that was 
to be effected by making them feel the 
severities of the law, for criminally neg- 
lecting their duty. 

Mr. Grey complained that the resola- 
tions of the committee were deficient in 
precision. They made heavy charges 
against the magistrates of Nottingham, 
without specifying those parte of the evi- 
dence on which the charges were s 
ported. He could not but consider the 
bill as a bill of disfranchisement. He 
wished to know distinctly in what the 
fault of the magistrates of Nottingham 
Was it in their want of 
power, or their want of inclination, to 
preserve the peace of the town? It had 
not been -proved that they were censur- 
able in either of these respects. The 
learned gentleman had spoken of the 
lenity of the bill, Now what was the 
situation of the parties to whom this 
boasted lenity was applied? Are they not 
men anxious that every part of their con- 
duct should be investigated. But, in the 
absence of all conclusive testimony against 
them, labouring under a charge of the 
most foul and atrocious kind, and denied 
all opportunity or means of repelling, 
they deprecated a measure which went 
to deprive them of a most important con- 
stitutional privilege. In whatever point 
of view the subject was considered, the 
remedy proposed was inadequate. Was 
it meant to be said that the magistrates 
fomented disturbances? In support of so 
serious a charge, there was not a tittle of 
evidence. He had to say then, that dur- 
ing the absence of riots, there was no 
evidence of the inadequacy of the magis- 
trates to preserve the good order of the 
town. All that was therefore necessary 
was, that additional power should be given 
when the existence of riots rendered the 
ordinary police of the town inadequate to 
the maintenance of tranquillity. He was 
therefore in favour of a clause to this effect. 

Mr. Rose said, the bill was rendered 
indispensably necessary, not merely by 
recent occurrences, but by the successive 
history of riots, which he could trace to 
almost every former election at Notting- 
ham, so far as 120 years back. In none 
of these cases did it appear that the ma- 
gistrates were competent to preserve 
peace; and whether this incompetence 
arose from imbecility, negligence, or 
want of sufficient powers, some measure 
appeared to be indispensable, which should 
secure the peace of the town. 
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The bill was ordered to be committed 
on Monday. 


May 3. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the bill, 

Mr. For said, that he considered it 
calculated for the future undermining of 
the laws of this country, by throwing an 
additional power into the hands of the 
executive —Was the bill formed under 
the supposition of guilt or innocence? If 
not guilty, there was no occasion for par- 
liamentary interference; if guilty, the 
laws were sufficient for their punishment. 
If the magistrates in the execution of 
their duty could-not suppress such riots, 
the proper remedy would be, to enlarge 
their powers, by adding to their numbers, 
according to the constitution of that body; 
but by no means by the addition of others, 
where an elective magistracy had alone 
existed. It was a strong feature of the 
constitution, that the magistracy of this 
country was divided between the ap- 
pointment of the crown and the right of 
election. The county magistrates were 
appointed by the crown, and in towns 
the magistracy was generally elective. It 
was said, that the inhabitants of Notting- 
ham were not interested in this subject. 
Had men no interest in electing their 
mayistrates, by whom they were to be 
governed? But you say the elective 
magistrates have not been able to do 
their duty. If Nottingham is said to be 
riotous, other places were equally so. 
If the magistrates were guilty, let them 
be tried. But it was a new principle, 
that if elective magistrates were guilty, 
those who had the right of election should 
be injured. He strongly objected to the 
jesuitism of the proposition, not to im- 
pute guilt, and yet to punish b greets 
men objects of contempt. He objecte 
to the bill as a precedent, which, if fol- 
jowed up, would not leave a corporation 
existing in the country. Riots had pre- 
vailed in almost every part of the coun- 
try ; and if, which God forbid, the riots 
of 1780 should again happen, it would be 
‘a ground for disfranchising even London. 

After a short debate, the question being 
put, That the bill be now read a third 
time, the House divided : 
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Proceedings againet James Trotter for 
Contempt of the Orders of the House.] 
March 25. Lord Euston presented a 
petition from James Trotter, now a pri- 
soner in the custody of the serjeant at 
arms, in consequence of. not havieg 
obeyed the summons of the House to 
attend asa witness before the Dunferm- 
line election committee. The petitioner 
acknowledged his fault; begged pardon 
of the House; declared he had erred 
from ignorance; that his absence from 
home was a great detriment to his private 
affairs ; and prayed that he might be set 
at liberty. The noble lord then moved 
that he be brought up on Monday, in 
order to be discharged.— Mr. Tierney 
said, it was proper to consider how the 
rights of a petitioner might be affected, if 
& material witness refused to attend. The 
conduct of this man the House ought 
particularly to set its face against. It was 
more dangerous, as affecting the rights of 
election, than even perjury or prevarica- 
tion. These could be detected, but no- 
thing could compensate for a man’s with- 
holding his evidence altogether. If this 
man had been forthcoming, his evidence 
would have made a most material altera- 
tion in the decision of the committee. 
He should therefore move, that he be 
brought up, in order to be committed to 
Newgate for six months. A long con- 
versation then took place, relative to the 
proceeding that ought to be adopted on 
this occasion. It was at last agreed, That 
J. Trotter should be brought to the bar 
of the House on Monday next. 


March 28. James Trotter was heard 
in his defence. After he was taken from 
the bar, lord Euston moved, * That he 


be again brought to the bar, in order to 


his being discharged.” . ? 
Mr. Tierney considered: this punish- 


moent as altogether insufficient. He could 


by no means believe, that the prisoner 
could have remained so long ignorant of a 
summons, from such high authority, as 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
which was a thing that must have been 
spoken of, as a circumstance rather un- 
usual in the neighbourhood. It was much 
more likely, that he waa absent from his 
house to avoid being obliged to’ answer 
some questions he might be asked, about 
bribing a voter at Queen’s Ferry. He 
thought, that he ought to be committed 
to Newgate; and should move a resolu- 
tion, declaring the sense the House en- 
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tertained of his conduct, and should fol- ; The prisoner says that he was duly served 
low that up, by a motion for committing } with the order for his attendance. Igno. 
him to Newgate. rance is not therefore the plea on which 
Mr. Sheridan also thought an exem- | he rests his defence. He tells the House, 
plary punishment should be. inflicted | however, very plainly, that, if he bad 
upon him; he, himself, had confessed, | known of the dangers of disobedience, 
that between the times of the service of | he would, without hesitation, have com, 
the first and second warrants, he had re- | plied with the order. The house were 
turned to his family; and yet he had | called on to consider well the nature of 
paid no attention to the warrant he had} such a defence. If ignorance of the 
seen. danger of disobedience was, in this in- 
The Lord Advocate was against a/| stance, admitted, what could prevent the 
severe punishment, on the ground, that | same plea from being set up in every 
there was no wilful contempt; but, that | other quarter? Bribery and corruption 
the prisoner might have really thought | were to be severely punished. But would 
the first order needed not be obeyed, as | any man say that wilful absence was not 
he did not receive it till after the day on | equally criminal, when, in consequence of 
which it specified, that he ought to attend: | this absence, the existence of this bribery 
he thought his confinement, his being | and corruption could not be established, 
brought up here, nearly 400 miles, and | and individuals were deprived of their just 
his expressions of sorrow, should weigh | rights and privileges with regard to the 
with the House, against inflicting a severe | national representation? If cases of this 
punishment. nature were once suffered to pass with 
Mr. W. Dundes and lord Dunlo| impunity, witnesses, on points of the 
thought, that under all the circumstances, | highest importance, might be kept back, 
of what he had already suffered, and his | and no cedions for the injured party could 
situation in life, he might now be repri- | be obtained. In certain circumstances, 
manded and discharged. they might be kept back to prevent a 
Mr. Fox said, that when he looked to | most material subject from being brought 
all the circumstances of the case, he felt | to a full and fair investigation; and, in 
strongly the propriety of inflicting some | other instances, this absence might be 
very signal punishment on the prisoner | useful to conceal the existence of prac- 
for the crime of which he had been found | tices which no principle of our constitu- 
guilty. He could not, indeed, conceive | tion could sanction. Under such circum- 
how any man who had the smallest re- | stances, it was only necessary for a candi- 
spect for the privileges of the House, or | date, however corrupt the manner ia 
e importance of a free and fair election, | which his election was carried, to calculate 
could possibly think of voting for the |the expense of keeping back material 
motion of the noble lord. He had no | witnesses, and then the whole business of 
election would become a matter of mere 
calculation. On this plain ground, he 
was decidedly hostile to the original mo- 
tion. It sppeees to him that a case of 
manifest guilt had been made out against 
the prisoner, and therefore he should give 
his hearty concurrence to the amend- 
ment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer dwelt 
on the importance of preserving the pri- 
vileges of the House, and said, he could 
not consent to allow the prisoner, under 
all the aggravating circumstances of the 
case, to be discharged without a more 
exemplary punishment. He confirmed 
and iHustrated the arguments of all the 
former speakers on the same side, and in 
the course of his argument discovered 
the extent of his knowledge of parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 
Mr. Rose contended for a pupishme; 


difficulty in saying that, in a moral point 
of view, prevarication and perjury were 
crimes of a more atrocious kind than that 
of which the prisoner stood convicted ; 
but it was to considered, that there 
were laws to which these crimes were 
amenable, and that the institutions of 
society had attached to them a punish- 
ment adequate to their enormity. Was 
it, however, so with the crime of which 
the prisoner had confessed his guilt. If 
it was not to be signally punished, where 
was the case to present itself when seve- 
rity of punishment was to be employed ? 
If the House were so far wanting to 
themselves as to suffer this crime to 
escape with impunity, there was no longer 
any protection for the rights of indivi- 
duals in the exercise and enjoyment of 
the highest privilege of a free ple 

was the case now before the House? 
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in the present instance, far more severe 
than a simple reprimand. The crime was 
one pregnant with evil, and no time ought 
to be lost in showing the public that it was 
one which the legislature were determined 
to punish with severity. 

r. T. Grenville Peaiahin . warm 

speech in support of an exem u- 
nishinebt! He supported, with filial oa: 
thusiasm, the spirit and tendency of that 
bill, from which the public has derived 
such important advantages. A motion 
such as that which had been originally 
brought forward was one which would 
disgrace the Journals of parliament, and 
he therefore earnestly conjured the noble 
lord to withdraw it. 
Lord Euston’s motion was negatived : 
after which, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer moved, ‘* That so much of the mi- 
‘utes of the evidence taken before the 
select committee, as relates to the said 
James Trotter, be laid before the House;” 
which motion was agreed to. 


April 4. After a short debate, the 
House, on the motion of Mr. Tierney, 
came to the following resolutions: * That 
James Trotter, now in the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms, ‘having been duly sunt- 
moned by the Speaker's warrant, and also 
by an order, signed by the chairman of 
the select committee on the Dunfermline, 
&c. election, to attend to give evidence 
before the said committee, and having 
disobeyed such warrant and order, by not 
appearing in pursuance thereof, bas been 
guilty of a breach of the privileges of 
this House.”? And it was ordered, nem. 
con. That the said James Trotter be, for 
his said offence, committed to Newgate. 
—Trotter continued in Newgate until the 
6th of May, when he was reprimanded 
and discharged. 


Lord Ellenborough's Maiming and 
Wounding Bill.} March 28. Lord El- 
lenborough reminded the House, that he 
had, on Friday last, moved to postpone 
the committal of the chalking bill for Ire- 
land. He had done so, to introduce to 
their lordships a bill, for the purpose of 
explaining and amending the Coven 
act, under which no man who couniel. 
maimed, or defaced another, could be 
convicted, unless the lying-in-wait, with 
_ & view to commit the offence was proved ; 
and for want of that sort of proof, an 
atrocious offender had recently been ac- 


quitted at the Old Bailey. It had also for 


Lord Ellenborough’s Maiming Bill. 
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its object to generalize the law with re- 
gard to certain penal offences, and to 
adapt it equally to every part of the 
united kingdom. Among other provisions, 
he had introduced several to meet the 
defects and difficulties that now lay in the 
way of conviction for several offences of 
the most criminal nature. One went to 
constitute an assault with intent to com- 
mit murder, a capital felony, whereas at 
present it was only a misdemeanor. 
Another to make the attempting to fire a 
gun or pistol, with intent to kill, although 
the attempt failed by the weapon’s miss- 
ing fire, by flashing in the pan, or other 
accident, a capital felony. A third, to 
constitute the administering poison with 
intent to destroy, also a capital felony. 
Another to relieve the judges from the 
difficulties they labour under in respect to 
the trial of women indicted for child- 
murder, in the case of bastards. At 
present the judges were obliged to strain 
the law for the sake of lenity, and to ad- 
mit the slightest suggestion that the child 
was still-born as evidence of the fact. 
Upon this point, the law, as it now stands, 
is so severe in a constructive view towards 
the mother of a bastard child, supposed 
to have been murdered after its birth, that 
in case of such child being found dead, 
or pois made away with, the proof of 
the mother having alder concealed 
her pregnancy, is to be taken as sufficient 
to convict of the murder. A clause was 
therefore inserted in the present bill, re- 
pealing the law as it now stood, and re- 
enacting a proviso, requiring that evidence 
should first be duly admitted, that such 
bastard child was, or was not, born living, 
previous to the final decision: upon any 
trial. Another provision went to the pu- 
nishment of those guilty of administering 
drugs and potions to procure abortions. 
There was another crime highly atrocious, 
which was not capitally punishable by the 
laws of Ireland; namely, that of a man 
setting fire to, and burning his own house, 
with intent to defraud the -insurers; for 
this species of arson, the capital punish- 
ment only attached where the fire ex- 
tended to the house of his neighbour; 
but as it was @ crime not only calculated 
to defraud one set of men as much as 
that of forgery, ot of sinking a ship at 
sea, but with incalculable danger to the 
lives and properties of a whole neighbour- 
hood, and consequently fraught, as much 
jas any act could be, with the very essence 
‘of criminality, namely, deliberate inten- 
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tion and malice prepense, it was as de- 

servedly to be ranked amongst capital 

crimes in Ireland, as in this country. 
The bill was read a first time. 


Debate in the Lords on the Irish Bank 
Restriction Bill.| May 3. On the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
bill, | 

Lord King delivered his sentiments 
fully on the subject. He considered, that 
it was those restrictions, which, by encou- 
raging an enormous issue of bank notes, 
had produced their depreciation, and 
finally the rate of exchange so unfavour- 
able to Ireland. Country banks had not 
done so much mischief as was usually 
attributed to them ; on the contrary, they 
had afforded great accommodations to 
the public, aed he believed they were a 
salutary check upon the Bank of England, 
which was now much more careful and 
vigilant, as to its notes, than probably it 
otherwise would have been. The coun- 
try banks were also an excellent check 
to forgery, which would seldom be de- 
tected, if there were no other notes circu- 
lating than those of the Bank of England. 
Io Ireland, during the year 1797, the 
number of notes issued, amounted to only 
600,000/.; and now there were no less 
than 2,600,000/. in circulation. This was 
a circumstance which sufficiently ac- 
counted for the balance of trade being sv 
unfavourable. He thought the directors 
of the Bank of Ireland had grossly abused 
that discretionary power which had been 
vested in them ; he should therefore move 
a clause in this bill, that the Bank of Ire- 
Jand should be obliged to pay their own 
notes in those of the Bank of England, 
which would prove a check on the enor- 
mous issue they had lately made. He 
thought there ought not to be two stand- 
ards of currency in the countries which 
were now united; he should not, how- 
ever, propose that such a clause should 
operate sooner than six months from the 
present time. 

The Earl of Limerick defended the 
conduct of the directors of the Bank of 
Ireland, who had been prudent, as well as 
vigilant in the discharge of their duty. 
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counteract this scheme, that they were 
first obliged to increase their issues. The 
bank of Ireland hed, ia spite of surround- 
ing difficulties, of foreign invasion and 
rebellion, still kept up its credit, and 
given great accommodation to the public. 
He attributed the unfavourable state of 
exchange in a great measure, to the in- 
crease of the pie debt, which was now 
40 millions, although in 1797, it was but 
7 millions. 

Lord Auckland entirely coincided with 
what had fallen from the earl of Lime- 
rick; he therefore supported the bill, 
which was read a second time. 


May 5. On the committal of the bill, 

Lord King again adverted to the rate 
of exchange between the two countries, 
the unfavourable state of which to Ire- 
land, he attributed to the depreciation of 
its currency gerd arising from the ex- 
cessive issue of bank notes, which were 
the circulating medium. He concluded, 
by moving a clause, that the governor and 
company of the Bank of Ireland, should 
be obliged, upom demand, to pay their 
notes in English bank notes. 

The Marquis of Sligo said, it was im- 
Pe to add such a clause as this, toa 

ill for restricting payments io specie ; as 

the Bank of Ireland could not get those 
Bank of England notes, without paying 
guineas for them. Such a clause would 
militate against the whole principle of the 
bill. Asto the rate of exchange, it per- 
haps carried with it its own remedy: 
the exchange operated as a tax upon im- 
ports, and a bounty upon exports. He 
admitted the very unfavourable circum- 
stances in which Ireland now stood ; but 
he hoped, that better prospects would 
soon appear. 

The Earl of Limerick also disapproved 
of the clause, which was negatived. 
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Debate on Lord King’s Motron respect- 
tng the Financial State of the Country. ] 
May 13. Lord King rose to call their 
attention to the papers which had for 
| some time been in their lordships’ hands. 
It was a subject of the Jast consequence, 


that the erroneous ideas which had been 


e first great increase in the issues of ; spread among the monied interest, and 


the bank of Ireland, was in consequence 
of an effort of the conspiracy that was 
then forming, to distress the government 
by a run upon all the country banks, 
which must necessarily also produce a 
run on the bank of Ireland ;. it was to 


the public in general, in consequence of & 
noble lord’s statements, should be cor- 
rected. With this view, he had for some 
time been anxious, that the situation of 
the country,. with respect to its finances, 
wight be clearly ascertained.. The noble 
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lord to whom he alluded ( Auckland) had 
expressed himself in terms of exultation 
upon the astonishing increase of the re- 
venue. That this exultation was well 
founded was not perhaps so evident as his 
lordship might imagine.—He then entered 
into a series of calculations, in order to 
prove the errors of lord Auckland’s state- 
rocnts respecting the revenue and the 
charge upon it. The noble lord had 
stated the amount of the revenue to be 
upwards of 33 millions, with such a charge 
upon it as left a very considerable surplus 
in the hands of government to the public 
expenses of the year. ,1t was evident, 
however, even from the papers upon their 
lordships’ table, and from the speech of 
the chancellor of the exchequer lately 
published, that this statement was not 
correct. He then contended, that the 
amount of the revenue was little more 
than 31 millions. He then adverted to 
the erroneous statement made by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the fal- 
lacious views of the proportion between 
the revenue and the expenditure of the 
country, which he had held out. He 
next turned the attention of the House to 
the ruinous consequences that must result 
from the practice of peace loans, and 
asserted that the only remedy was, to 
equalize the revenue with the expenditure, 
however great. By a contrary conduct 
the danger must every day become more 
imminent. Nothing could be more preg- 
nant with mischief than trifling with the 
finances of the country. What, then, 
were we to think of ministors who could 
be guilty of such gross mistakes, with 
rcgard to a point of such vast importance, 
or what confidence would the country 
repose in them? Persons who had so far 
misunderstood the finances of the country 
as to commit the gross and palpable mis- 
takes which these papers and the state- 
ments of the ministry betrayed, were unfit 
to manage the concerns of the nation. 
He alluded to the weakness and instability 
of their conduct in every part of their 
administration, and concluded by movio 

that the financial papers on their lordships 
table should be referred to a private com- 
mittee, who should examine the same, 
and report their opinions thereon to the 

ouse. 

Lord Auckland was thankful to the 
noble lord for bringing this important 
subject into discussion: he conceived, 
however, that their lordships had ample 
materials already on thcir table, and therc- 
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fore would negative the appointment of a 
committee. Fe had been his object to 
give a true statement of the actual revenue 
and permanent charge, prepared, and 
verified, by officers of acknowledged ac- 
curacy and integrity. He would now 
briefly recapitulate the results, which 
were not matters of debate and dispute, 
as they rested on the evidence of facts. 
With these views he would confine him- 
self to the abstract of the public income 
and permanent charge for the year ending 
the 5th April, 1803. The first article in 
that abstract shews, that the nett produce 
of the permanent taxes for the year had 
been ,29,357,575l. The whole of that 
sum had been received in the exchequer, 
except about 470,000/. which had been 
paid in bounties on corn and rice, and 
which might clearly be considered as 
revenue. 2. The next sum, 165,763/. 
was an increase within the year, of ba- 
lances in the hands of the receivers. 3. 
Beer duties postponed on the 5th April 
1803, in consequence of the credit given by 
law to the brewers, 245,871. 4. Land-tax 
unredeemed and annual malt, 2,000,000/. 
to which must be added 125,61 14. paid zn 
transiiu by the county receivers, for the 
militia and other purposes, making toge- 
ther 2,125,611/. 5. Arrears outstanding 
on the beer and malt duties imposed in 
1802, 557,493/. 6. The amount of the 
new additional assessed taxes, 83.5,646/. 
7. The further produce of the new duties 
imposed in 1802, of which three quarters 
only are yet received. The accounts on. 
the table state the fourth quarter at 
1,052,1162. These several sums form a 
total of 34,340,069. Add annual profit 
of the lottery, 370,000/. making altogether 
an income of $4,710,000/. 

He would next proceed to state the 
permanent charge on the revenue. |. 
Permanent charge on the unredeemed 
debt 17,674,794/. 2. Actual amount of 
the sinking fund 5,806,1212. 3. Civil 
list and sarliamneaitare annuities 1,151,0164. 
making 24,6$1,9312. Deducting the per- 
manent charge, 24,631,000. from the 
total income 34,710,000/. the balance, 
being 10,069,000é. will be the sum appli- 
cable to the annual expense of the army, 
navy, ordnance, and miscellancous ser- 
vices. And we have this large sum ex- 
clusive of what is paid for the civil list, 
and of the 5,800,000/. applying itself to 
the daily reduction of the debt ; by the ex : 
cellent operation of which system the debt 
is gradually converting itself into revenue. 

[a L] 
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He had thought it of the highest im- 
portance to give to his countrymen, im the 

resent crisis, a well-founded confidence 
in their own resources and powers. He 
would next show, that the great increase 
of our revenue had gone hand in hand 
with the augmented prosperity of our 
trade and manufactures; Ce might add 
with our agriculture and population, and 
with every circumstance that constitutes 
national strength. It would be found by 
the papers before the House, that in the 
20 ycars from 1784 to 1803, the annual 
produce of the old permanent taxes has 
increased from eleven to sixteen millions. 
And with respect to the commerce, that 
the total annual value of British imports 
and exports, taken on the same scale of 
valuation, is nearly doubled since 1798, 
and trebled since 1783. The tetal real 
value of British produce and manufactures 
exported in 1802 had been 48,500,0002. 
The revenue applicable in 1792 to the 
army, navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous 
services, was 4,700,000/. In the present 
year it is 10,069,000. He was again 
awarc that he should be told, that great 
as this revenue may be, it is three or four 
millions below the expenditure of the 
year. Ifit were meant by that insinuation, 
that the budget of the year ought to have 
brought forwards additional taxes to that 
amount, he could say, that such a propo- 
sition, if it had been made by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in November Iast, 
would have been treated with disregard 
and derision. He was as desirous as any 
man to avoid the creation of new debt, 
and to resist any system that may coun- 
teract the gradual discharge of the old. 
But surely we cannot be considered as 
having attained a peace establishment. 
From the treaty of Amiens to the present 
hour, the person who directs the counsels 
of France had done every thing tu destroy 
the blessings of peace of which he talks 
so much. He had uniformly acted as if 
his government cannot subsist and be 
maintained, except in a state of agitation 
and convulsion. We have borne this 
treatment till the cup of provocation is 
filled to the very brim. Such a state of 
things must now resolve itself into settled 
peace or open war. Under this convic- 
tion, solicitous as he had been to show 
the greatness of our revenue, and the 
soundness of our resources, he was well 
aware that other essentials were wanted. 
If we should ever cease to be a powerful 
nation, we should soon find ourselves a 
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subjugated people. With a disposition to 

@ peace, as long as it can be pre- 
served with honour, we must have the 
determination, to resist every attempt to 
violate our independence, or to injure 
our essential interests. He concluded by 
saying that he should negative the me- 
tion. 

The Earl of Moira asserted, that even 
from the noble lord’s statement, it ap- 
peared, that there was a_ considerable 
deficit ; for it only allowed an excess of 
nine millions, to meet an expenditure of 
thirteen. He thought it was most pre- 
posterous, to enter into a conmarison of 
the revenues of the country now, with 
what they were in 1784; every body 
knew they had much increased, but he, 
for one, did not consider that increase as 
a subject of mueh exultation. We knew 
the numerous additional taxes, which had 
been the fruitful sources of this increase ; 
it was, indeed, consolatory to find, that 
the wonderful and unceasing skill and in- 
dustry of the people of thie great country 
pushes forward its commerce in spite of 
all its burthens. He never heard those 
very florid descriptions of our financial 
prosperity, without considering them as 
the fererunners of fresh expences and 
edlamities. He did not wish false state- 
ments to be made, but he had a high 
opinion of the real strength and resources 
of this country, if it should become abso- 
lutely necessary to exert them to the ut- 
most, against our ambitious and impla- 
cableenemy. - 

Lord Grenville eaid:—-My lords; we 
are all mach indebted to the noble lord 
who has 20 ably brought forward the pre- 
sent investigation. But had no member 
of this House challenged a discusston on 
the important subject, J should have 
thought it incumbent apon me to submit 
to your lordships a motion of a similar 
tendency. I cannot help recoltecting the 
heppy impression which the minister's 
speech made on the country at large, 
when he and his friends, previously to the 
Christmas recess, boasted so loudly of 
the great increase of the revenue, acd of 
the wonderful surplus. Neither pariia- 
ment nor the people, however, were 
aware, that, instead of a surplus, there 
was an alarming deficit ; that ministers had 
not only forgotten to provide sufficiently 
fer the expenditure, but that they ap- 
peared to have shut their eyes against the 
conviction of truth. In support of the 
observations which I am about to submit 
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to your lordships, I shall have little more | of their conduct would not bear investi- 


to do than to refer to the official papers of 
the chencellor of the exchequer, sano- 
tioned by the noble lord ( Auckland), and 
ublished to the world by their authority. 
Ministers have very unfortunately acted 
upon these fallacious data, and thence 
endangered the nation, and dis 
themeelves. Io the remarks which 1 am 
about to make, I wish by ao means to 
damp the spirits, or cramp the energy of 
the country. Men may differ on matters 
of finance as well as on other topics of a 
public nature, without intending the 
smallest injury to their dearest rights and 
liberties. In calling the attention of the 
House to the detection of false state- 
ments, I wish to look our real situation 
fully in the face—I wish not toe shrink 
from every mode of investigation which 
can lead us to truth. This country, 
thank God! has no cause for despo 
ency. If, unfortunately, our ministers 
should involve us ia the calamities of war, 
we have ample resources to enable us to 
rotect our freedom and in 
e have a revenue fully adequate to 
public emergency; but then it is requi- 
rin that that bapa should = re 
the management of men capable of dis- 
charging their duty to the lie aed 
worthy of the confidence reposed in them 
by a great, a powerful, and a liberal na- 
tion—not of men, who, by a defect in 
judgment, and by an absence of talents, 
ave not only involved themselves, but 
the country, in alarming disasters and dis- 
grace. Such might be said to be the true 
picture of their financial results. Every 
man of political skill and experience could 
not help expressing much surprise at the 
extraordinary mode adopted before the 
Christmas recess, to announce to the na- 
tion the flourishing state of the revenue. 
This mode may be commendable on some 
occasions. A case may arise, when a 
deviation from the common practice in 
leis may perhaps be requisite; but 
cannot conceive that such a case ren- 
dered such a deviation an indispensable 
act at the time alluded to. If, however, 
it was necessary to congratulate parlia- 
ment ard the country on such a jovful 
occasion, the statement on which minis- 
ters raised the superstructure of our ha 
piness ought to have been supported by 
truth. The contrary, however, was un- 
fortunately the real view of the subject. 
The financial statement on which minie- 
ters so much depended for a vindication 


gation. It was fallactous in the extreme. 
It certainly operated most powerfully and 
fatally on the monied men es weil as on 
parliament. It has served to delude, and 
may serve to ruin many worthy but cre- 
dulous members of society, unles speedily 


graced | checked, by an exposure of its pernicious 


tendency. In the imaginary budget of 
the year, we heard of the supposed expe- 
dient of a loan. Is this the last joan 
that will be deemed expedient to answer 
the exigency of government? Ifthe mi- 
nister could, instead of a deficit of mil- 
lions, produce the regular surplus of a 
vaillion a year, there would, perhaps, be 
little or no occasion for aloan. It was 
certainly a very pleasing communication 
to hear of a million surplus, applicable to 
the services of the state; but the more 
pleasing the communication of such news, 
the more mortifying when it was proved a 
delusion. On the very first appearance 
of this official statement, its internal as 
well as external evidence proved that it 
was void of foundation; and, notwith- 
standing the adventurous spirit of the 
noble lord (Auckland), who had vindi- 
cated the remarkable document, seldom 
or never did any statement of so short an 
existence turn out to be so totally errone- 
ous. Thies statement, instead of exhibit- 
ing a surplus of one million, exhibited a— 
gross deficit of upward of three millions ; 
and the total difference between the sup- 
posed and actual state of our finances, 
according to: the official documents, 
amoun to no less than 5,313,000/. 
The only sure mode of avoiding the re- 
currence of peace loans is by equalizing 
eur actual income with our actual expen- 
diture, and reserving it to parliament to 
judge hereafter whether any increase in 
our comparative income shall be applied 
in diminution of taxes or in accelerated 
reduction of debt. As to the expected 
contribution from India, if it depended 
upon the noble marquis’s exertion now at 
the head of our government in that quar- 
ter of the world, I should entertain no 
doubt of seeing it fully realized. There 
are, however, two facts on which this ex. 
pected contribution very much depends : 
the maintenance of peace in India, and 
also in Europe. After the due consider- 
ation of the facts, with what justice could 
ministers hold out so fallacious a state- 
ment to the public? I ask, what monied 
man, what merchant, who relied on the 
statement made by the ministers before the 
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Christmas recess, would extend bis confi- 
dence to the authors of that statement ? 
Where is the much boasted surplus? 
Where is the proof. of the flourishing state 
of our revenue? If the surplus does not 
exist—and it is evident that it does not 
—it is the duty of ministers to adopt 
some measure to operate its production— 
it is their duty to render the income equal 
to the expenditure. If we are to enter 
into a new war, let our resources be under 
proper management—let us fight for our 
rights and liberties, if reduced to the 
lamentable necessity, with all our national 
spirit, and all our energy. A noble lord 
had treated with indifference the maxim, 
that our.income and expenditure ought 
at least to be equalized. Good God! am 
I not speaking in a country which has felt 
the truth of this principle? Ia acountzy, 
whose commercial existence depends upon 
its probity and honour? Then why deny 
the validity of such a maxim? But it is 
of a piece with the conduct of the men 
who have acted such a variety of cha- 
racters under the same mask—who have 
advanced and receded—who have turned 
and returned—who have avowed and disy 
avowed in the very same breath. But, 
say. they-—‘* We calculated upon cer- 
tain greater reductions in the army !” 
Reductions in the army! I know of no 
other mode of effecting a reduction of the 
army than that adopted by our ministers 
for the reduction of the navy. Asthey have 
ingeniously discovered, that ships of war 
may be put tosea against the enemy without 
men, so they may, perhaps, also discover, 
that generals may draw up an army in battle 
array without soldiers! Thus, to equalize 
their expenditure to their income, they 
may easily reduce both army and navy to 
‘the skeletons of what they hitherto have 
been ! I am not actuated on this occasion 
by personal animosity. I speak of them 
as ministers. Were [ called upon to de- 
clare what part of their public conduct 
was the most exceptionable, 1 would put 
my fioger upon their gross mismanage- 
ment of the public revenue. I wish to 
call to the recollection of the House the 
following leading facts of the minister's 
finance administration :—first, his having 
given notice, within a very short time 
after his coming into office, of a repeal, 
or a very considerable modification of the 
salt duties, amounting: te near a million 
anoually, for which he proposed no tax 
in substitution. ‘Thus taking a fallacious 
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if it had been practicable, might have 
aflorded to some parts of the country, 
without adverting to the additional bur- 
thens which must have been laid on some 
other article, in order to replace that 
revenue—a pledge which seems to bave 
been held out at the time only to gain a 
little momentary popularity. 2ndly, That 
when he came into office, he found a 
system established of -raising a part of 

e supplies within the year, and this in a 
time ot a most burthensome war. That 
this system, which he ought to have con- 
tinued, at least to the extent of discharg- 
ing in that mode a considerable portion 
of the remaining war expenses, he has 
totally abandoned, and, for the discharge 
of those expenses, has had recourse 
wholly to peace loans ; and. that even in 
the present year the amount of the money 
to be thus borrowed in time of peace will 
entirely suspend the effect of the sinking 
fund, by increasing the public debt on 
one hand faster than it can be paid off on 
the other; whereas it would have been 
she obvious palicy of any wise govern- 
ment to have adopted. such a system in 
peace as should have accelerated. instead 
of retarding the reduction of the public 
debt, the large amount of which will be 
the principal difficulty with which we 
shall have to contend in war. 3rdly,- 
That having for these purposes perse- 
vered in the injurious practice of peace 
loans, to the full extent of the whale ex- 
cess of our expenditure beyond our per- 
manent income, he has not even fairly 
met the indispénsable duty of providing 
duly for the interest and gradual redemp- 
tion of these loans ; he is, on the contrary, 
the first minister who has ever introduced 
into our finances the dangerous principle 
of anticipating future resources by rais- 


ing loans on a deferred interest: That 


this has, indeed, in this first instance, 
been done to no very large extent ; but 
that the introduction of the principle is 
not the Icss to be condemned. 4thly, 
That besides this, he has acted in open 
breach of the wise system established by 
parliament, by which every future loan 
was to be accompanied by a sinking fund, 
in the proportion of one per cent of the 
capital borrowed. That be has carried 
his violation of this fundamental rule to 
so great an extent, that he made his whole 
loan last year, to the amount of 30 mil- 
lions, without any such provision. This 
was done under the pretence of a conso- 


credit for the rgled which such a measure, | lidation of the two existing sinking funds, 
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by which it was said that the whole debt 
would ultimately be Yai of in a shorter 
period than before. It was true, that such 
an atrangement might have, been proper 
and profitable, if, in addition to the 
funds to provide for the interest of 
the loan, other taxes to the amount 
required by the act of 1792, had been 
last year imposed, and their amount 
duly carried to the diminution of debt, 
though not to the,redemption of that par- 
ticular loan; or if, in any other mode, 
provision had, at the same time, been 
made for paying off within the year, such 
a proportionable amount of debt, as would 
have been equal in its effect to the annual 
amount thus withheld from the present 
operativa of: the sinkiog fund. But that 
the measure, unaccompanied.by any such 
provision, operated only to relieve the 

resent finance minister at the expense of 
his successors, and was, so far as it went, 
a direct breach of faith with the public 
creditors of the present day; because, 
although it be ultimately true, that the 
whole debt may be sooner paid off, yet a 
snialler portion would have been paid off 
at the particular periods within the inter- 


val, and particularly within the next ten |: 


‘years, when it is reasonably to be supposed 
the pressure of the public debt, and its 
consequent depreciation, are likely to be 
‘at the highest. Sthly, That having thus 
departed from the system of raising a part 
of the extraordinary expenses within the 
year—having made A piers loans for that 
purpose, to the total suspension of the 
sinking fund even in time of peace—and 
having omitted to make a due and full 
provision either for the interest, or for 
the redemption of those loans—the minis- 
ter has now brought forward a statement 
calculated to persuade the country, that, 
without any additional sacrifices or bur- 
thens whatever, our permanent means 
may be expected to exceed our permanent 
expenditure ; whereas the truth appears 
to be, that to meet even the reduced ex- 

enditure which he supposes, two millions 
in addition to the present revenue must 
be raised every year, either by peace 
loans, or by fresh taxes, unless that ne- 
cessity should hereafter be superseded by 
any increase of the actual revenue — a 
supposition on which no government can 
safely rely for meeting actual deficiencies ; 
e—and that thus to meet an expenditure 
equal to that which he himself proposed 
to parliament last November, this sum of 
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be increased to four millions. On these 
grounds, [ shall give my support to the 
present motion. a | 

The Earl of Westmoreland defended 
the statement of the minister, and thought 
it unfair to expect an exact balance of 
revenue and expenditure in the first year 
after a war. If peace should continue, 
he had no doubt, but that the estimates 
would be found correct. a 

Lord Pelham defended the ministerial 
statement of the finances, but considered 
this. as a question which, according to 
established usage, ought rather to be dis- 
cussed in the other House of legislature. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph thought this 
was no time for invidious and warm dis- 
cussion of such a nature. Parliament 
ought rather now to show itself perfectly 
united against the foreign foe. | 
| oy question was then put and nega- 
tived. | 


The King's Message relative to the Ter- 


mination of the Discussions with France. } 
May 16. The Chancellor of the Exche- 


ried presented the following Message 
rom his Majesty: 
: <6 G. R. 

‘‘ His majesty thinks it proper to ac- 
uaint the House of Commons, that tbe 
iscussions which he announced to them, 

in his Message of the 8th of March last, 
as then subsisting between his majesty 
and the French government, have been 
terminated ; that the conduct of the French 
government has obliged his majesty to 


-recall his ambassador from Paris, and that 


the ambassador from the French republic 


has left London. 


‘s His majesty bas given directions for 
laying before the House of Commons, 
with as little delay as possible, copies of 
such Papers as will afford the fullest in- 
formation to his parliament at this im- 
portant conjuncture. 

‘© It is a consolation to his majesty to 
reflect, that no endeavours have been 
wanting on his part to preserve to his 


‘subjects the blessings of peace; but under 


the circumstances which have occurred to 


‘disappoint his just expectations, his ma- 


jesty relies with confidence on the zeal 
and public spirit of his faithful Commons, 
and on the exertions of his brave and 
loyal subjects to support him in his deter- 


‘mination to employ the power and re- 
‘sources of the nation, in opposing the 


spirit of ambition and encroachment which 


two milliens must, in some of these modes, | at present actuates the councils of France, 
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in upholding the dignity of his crown, 
and in asserting and maintaining the rights 
and interests of his people. G. RB.” 

On the motion of lord Hawkesbury, 
the Message was ordered to be taken in 
consideration on the 23rd. A similar 
Message was presented to the Lords, by 
lord Pelham. 


PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE Discus- 
sions WITH France.] May 18. The 
following Papers were laid before both 
Houses, by command of his Majesty : 


PAPERS RESPECTING THE DISCUS- 
SIONS WITH FRANCE. 


No. 1 —Letter from M. Otto to lord Hawkes- 
bury, dated London, May 23rd, 18032. 


My Lord ;—The 10th article of the treaty 
of Amiens, which fixes the new organisation 
of the order of Malta, having prescribed va- 
rious measures, to the execution of which itis 
necessary that the two principal contracting 
powers should concur, the First Consul has 
named general Vial as minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the order and Island of Malta, for the 

rpose of concerting with the person whom 

is Britannic majesty shall int for that 
purpose, respecting the execution of the ar- 
rangements agreed upon in the late treaty. 
General Vial will set out on his destination as 
soon as your excellency shall have informed 
me of his majesty’s intentions, and of the 
choice he may make. I have, &c. 


No, 2.—Letter from Lord Hawkesbury, to M. 
Otto, dated, Downing-street, May 24th, 
1802. 


Sir ;—-In answer to your letter of yesterday, 
in which you communicate to me the nomi- 
nation, by the first consul, of general Vial to 
be minister plenipotentiary of the French re- 
public, to the order of Saint John of Jeru- 
salem ; I have the honour to inform you, that 
the king has been pleased to appoint sir 
Alexander Bail to be his majesty’s minister to 
the order. Sir A. Ball will shortly proceed to 
Malta, and will be instructed to concert with 
general Vial the necessary measures for car- 
rying into effect the arrangements relative to 
that island, which are stipulated in the 10th 
article of the definitive treaty of peace. I 
have, &c. Hawkesbury. 


No. 3.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord St. 
Helens to Lord Hawkesbury, dated St. 
Petersburgh, April 23rd, 1802. 


1 hope very soon to be enabled to re-dis- 
patch your lordship’s last messenger with the 
answer of this pcrament to the communi- 
cations which { have made to them, in obe- 
dience to his majesty’s commands, respecting 
the 10th article of the treaty of Amiens. In 


the mean time I must not conceal from your 
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lordship, that there is gteat reason to fear that 

his Imperial majesty will decline taking part 

in the proposed joint guaranty of the posses- 

a and new constitution of the order of 
ta. 


No. 4.—Extract of a dispatch from Lord St. 
Helens to Lord Hawkesbury, dated Pe- 
tersburgh, May 7th, 1802, 


I have reason to hope that the first impres- 
sions that had been here by certain 
nba the erran t relative to Malta, 

ve been removed; and that his Imperial 
majesty may even be ultimately induced to 

uaranty the whole of that arrangement; 
provided that sa steps which have been taken 
towards the election of a new d master, 
according to the mode suggested by this court, 
be considered as fulfilling what is required on 
that head by the latter part of bop apes 
of the 10th article of the treaty of Amiens; 
and consequently that no new election for that 
office is to take place in the manner pointed 
ut by the former part of the same stipu- 

tion. 


No. 5.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Mr. Merry, dated Downing-street, June 
5th, 1802. 


Sir;—I mformed you in my dispatch No. 
10, thet M. Otte had made an official com 
munication te me, that general Vial was ap- 
pointed by the first consul minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Sir Alexander Ball has been in consequence 
invested with the same character by his ma- 
jesty. He will proceed immediately to Malt, 
and he will receive instructions to concert 
with general Vial the best means of carryin 
into complete effect the stipulations con 
in the 10th article of the definitive treaty. By 
the paragraph marked No, 1, in that article, 
it is stipulated ; . 

“ The knights of the order, whose langues 
shall continue to subsist after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present treaty, are in- 
vited to return to Malta as soon as that ex- 
change shall have taken place: they shall 
there form a general chapter, and shall pro- 
ceed to the election of a grand master, to be 
chosen from amongst the natives of those na- 
tions which preserve langues, if no such elec- 
tion shall have been already made since the 
exchange of the ratifications of the prelimi- 
ger Soalcicier of peace.” 

e object of this paragraph was, that in 
the event of an election having taken place 
subsequent to the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the preliminary articles of peace, and 
antecedent to the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty, that election should be considered as 
valid ; and though no mention is made in the 
article of the secre of the emperor of 
Russia soon after his accession to the throne, 
by which the knights of the order were in- 
vited to assemble, and to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a grand master, the stipulation in 
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question evidently referred to the contingericy 
of an election taking place on the contment 
in consequence of that proclamation. 

You will inform the French government, 
that his majesty is ready to consider the elec- 
tion which has lately taken place at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, under the auspices of the emperor 
of Russia, to be valid, according to the stipu- 
Jation in the 10th article. 

His majesty has no other object in the 
whole of this transaction, than that the 10th 
article of the treaty may be fairly executed ; 
and that the arrangement may be carried into 
complete execution with as little difficulty as 
possible. 

As the 13th paragraph in the 10th artiche 
stipulates that the governments of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, should be invited to 
accede to the arrangements Fespecuns Malta. 
it is desirable that the French government 
should instruct, without delay, their ambas- 
sadors or ministers at Vienna, Petersburgh, 
and Berlin, to make, conjointly with his ma- 
Jesty’s ministers at those courts, an official 
communication, desiring the accession of those 
powers to the arrangements relative to Malta 
in the definitive treaty; by which it is pro- 
vided, that the independence of the island and 
the other stipulations shall be under the 
guarantee of those powers, in conjunction 
with his majesty, the French government, 
and the king of Spain. I have, &c. 

. HAWKESBURY. 


No. 6.—Extract of a dispatch from Anthony 
Merry, Esq. to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Paris, June 17th, 1802. 


I havé new the honour to transmit to your 
lordship, inclosed, copy of an answer which 
reached me last night (though dated eight 
days back), from the French minister, to the 
note verbale which I delivered to him, con- 
taining his majesty’s propositions respecting 
the execution of some points of the arran 
ments felative to Malta, contained in the 
10th article of the definitive treaty of peace. 
You will find the entire acquiescence of this 


government to those propositions, expressed | 


in a very satisfactory manner. 
[Inclosure referred to in No. 6.] 


His Britannic majesty’s minister plenipo- 
tentiary has the honour to transmit herewith 
to citizen Talleyrand, minister for the foreign 
affairs of the French republic, the “ note ver- 
bale” of the communication he has been or- 
dered to make to him by his government, 
who are desirous that the proposals it con- 
tains may be acceptable to the French govern- 
ment; and they may be assured the British 
government in making these proposals, have 
no other object in view than to facilitate, io 
the easiest manner, the execution of the 
treaty of Amiens, and to act in this respect in 
perfect harmony with the French government. 
Mr. Merry has the honour, &c. 

(Signed) Ant. Merry. 
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| Paris 8th June, 1802. 
The citizen minister for foreign affairs will 
find inclosed a list of suffrages obtained from 
several priories of the order of St. John of Je- 
rusalem, for the election of a gtand master, 
which has been received from St. Petersburgh 
by the British government, with the notice 
that these priories have agreed amongst them- 
selves, that his holmess the pope shall select 
(pro hac vice), from amongst the candidates 
therein specified, the person who is to fill the 
post of grand master. His Britannic majesty 
on his part is willing to consider an election 
so made as valid, according to the stipulations 
of the 10th article of the treaty of Amiens. 
His majesty therefore is ready to acknowledge, 
in quality of grand master, the person whom 
the pope shall think proper to fix upon, from 
amongst the names contained in that list. 
His majesty has no other end in view in this, 
than to see the 10th article of the treaty of 
Amiens duly fulfilled, and the arrangement it 
contains executed with as little difficulty as 
possible. It is stipulated by the 13th para- 
ph of the same article, that the Austrian, 
ussian, and Prussian governments, shall be 
solicited to aacede to the said arrangement. 
The British government is of opinion that it 
might be proper for that of France to send 
without delay imstructions to their ministers 
at Vienna, Petersburgh, and Berlin, to make 
conjointly with his Britannic majesty’s minis- 
tersa communication to those powers in whicty 
they should be invited to accede to the ar- 
rangement respecting Malta, by which the 
independence of the island, and the otlrer sti- 
pulations relative thereto, are placed under 
the protection and guarantee of those powers 
conjointly with their Britannic and Catholic 
majesties, and the French republic. 

‘the undersigned, minister for foreign af- 
fairs, has the honour to transmit to M. Merry, 
his Britannic Majesty’s minister plenipoten- 
tiary, his answer to the note verbale which he 
addressed to him on the eighth Prairial. He 
doubts not that his majesty’s ministers will 
see in this answer a few proof of the constant 
dispositions of the first consul to come to an 
agreement with the English government, for 
the securing and facilitating the execution of 
the respective clauses of the treaty which has 
re-established peace between the two states. 
The undersigned has the honour, &c. 

(Signed) Cra. Mav. TaLtterranp.—Paris, 
20th Prairial, year 10. | 

{The minister for foreign affairs of the 
French republic has received the communica- 
tion which has been made to him by his 
Britannic majesty’s minister plenipotentiary, 
of the list of the candidates nominated by the 
votes of the different priories to the grand 
mastership of the order of Malta; and he 
has submitted to the first consul the proposal 
concerted between the priories of the order, 
and approved by his Britannic majesty, of 
subinitting (pro hac vice) to his holiness the 
choice among the proposed candidates. 
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The first consul has no other object in what- 
ever relates to the order of Malta, than to 
see the 10th article of the treaty of Amiens 
duly executed, and to remove all the obstacles 
which might render that execution tardy or 
difficult. He moreover desires equally with 
his Britannic majesty, that France and Eng- 
land should act in concert, in order the better 
to secure the independence and the organisa- 
tion of the order of Malta. He therefore 
consents that the choice of its grand master, 
from the canditates proposed by the votes of 


the priories, should for this time be submitted. 


to his holiness. 

Asto the 13th paragraph of the same ar- 
ticle, respecting the accession of the powers, 
the first consul thinks with his Britannic ma- 
jesty, that the powers should be invited to 
give their consent to the arrangements agreed 
upon ; and the French ministers at the courts 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, shall conse- 
quently receive orders to take, conjointly 
with his Britannic majesty’s ministers, the 
Mecessary steps for obtaining the accession 
provided by the 10th article of the treaty of 
Amiens. ]—Paris, 10th Prairial, year 10. 


No. 7.—Dispatch from Mr. Merry to Lord 
Hawkesbury, dated Paris, June 4, 1802. 


My Lord ;—I had occasion to see Mr. Tal- 
Jeyrand yesterday afternoon, for the purpose 
of introducing to him, by appointment, some 
English gentlemen, previously to their pre- 
sentation to-day to the first consul. 

oe gone first alone into the minister’s 
cabinet, he said, that he had been directed by 
general Buonaparté, to represent to me several 
circumstances which stood very much in the 
way of that perfect reconciliation and good 
understanding between the two countries and 
their governments, which it was the first 
consul’s sincere wish to sce re-established, in 
order that such obstacles might be removed 
before the arrival in London of the French 
ambassador , because, although the circum- 
stances in question had already produced a 
very disagreeable effect, whilst only M. Otto, 
as minister, had to witness them, they would 
acquire a great addition of force if they should 
still exist when the ambassador should be 
present; and since the first consul had given 
orders for gencral Andreossy to proceed to 
his destination with as little delay as possible, 
he wished that I should take an early oppor- 
tunity to give an accouart to your lordship of 
the observations which he was charged to 
make to me. 

After a preface to this effect, M. Talleyrand 
proceeded to state to me, that the accounts 
which M. Otto had transmitted of the disgust 
and inconvenieuce which he could not but 
feel and experience at meeting, frequently, 
at his majesty’s court, and at other places, 
the French princes, and some French persons 
still decorated with the insignia of French 
orders which no longer existed ; and, at secing 
the countcnance andl support which continued 
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to be given, in England, to what, he termed, 
the ci-devant French bishops, as well as to 
other persons (he here mentioned Georges) 
inimical to the present government of France, 
had affected, so strongly, the first consul, and 
were, in fact, so calculated to prevent that 
system of cordiality, which he was anxious to 
see established, that it was incumbent upon 
him to express his wish, that his majesty’s 
government might be disposed to remove out 
of the British dominions all the French 
princes and their adherents, together with the 
French bishops, and other French individuals, 
whose political principles and conduct must 
Necessarily occasion great jealousy to the 
French government. He continued to observe, 
that the protection and favour which ali the 
persons in question contiuued to meet with 
ina country so close a neighbour to France, 
must alone be always cunsidered as an en- 
couragement to the disaffected here, even 
without those persons themselves being guilty 
ofany acts tending to foment fresh distur- 
bances in his country ; but that the govern- 
ment here possessed proofs of the abuse 
which they were now making of the protec- 
tion which they enjoyed in England, and of 
the advantage they were taking of the vicinity 
of their situation to France, by being really 
guilty of such acts, since several printed 
papers had lately been intercepted, which 
it was known they had sent, and caused to be 
circulated in France, and which had for their 
object, to create an opposition to the govern- 
ment. I cannot, my lord, do better than 
refer you to what you will have read in the 
French official paper of the day before yester- 
day (uader the article of Paris), for the exact 
text of M. Talleyrand’s discourse upon this’ 
subject; which he concluded by saying, that 
he thought the residence of Lowis 18th was 
now the proper place for that of the rest of 
the family, and that I might add this sugges- 
tion in my report to your lordship 

I answered the French minister, that, with- 
out any reference to you, I could assure him, 
that the practices of the French residing in 
England, of which he complained, had not 
been encouraged, nor would be countenanced 
by his majesty’s government; which was as 
sincerely disposed to cultivate harmony and 
good understanding hetween the two coun- 
tries, as he had represented the first consul to ° 
be; but that I could by no means say how 
far they would be disposed to adopt the measure 
whichhe had intimated it to be general Buona- 
parté’s wish that they should pursue, in order 
to remove, so effectually, every thing which 
might not, perhaps, be considered equally by 
them as giving just cause of offence or 
Jealousy to France. 

M. ‘lalleyrand did not rejoin upon the mat- 
ter, but asked me when | proposed writing. 
Upon my replying I should lose no time, he 
said, that if L should write as to-day, he 
would avail himself of the opportunity to 
convey a letter to M. Otto. I have the ho- 
nour tu be, &e. A Meney. 
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No. 8.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Mr. Merry, dated June 10, 1802. 


Sir ;—Your dispatches of the 4th instant 
were received on Monday night, and have 
been laid before the king. The account given 
in that dispatch of the conversation which 

assed on the 3rd instant, between you and 

. Talleyrand, lene the French princes 
and their adherents, would have afforded here 
considerable surprise, if his majesty’s govern- 
ment had not in some degree been prepared 
for it by information which had been pre- 
viously received; from the manner, however, 
in which this subject has been mentioned to 
you, it is important that you should take a 

roper opportunity to explain, candidly and 
fair , to the French government, the line of 
conduct which his majesty feels it to be his 
duty to pursue in this very delicate business. 
His majesty would certainly consider it incon- 
sistent with both the letter and spirtt of the 
treaty of peace, between him and the french 
republic, to encourage or countenance any 
projects that might be hostile to the present 
government of France. He is sincerely de- 
sirous, that the peace which has been con- 
cluded, may be permanent, and may lead to 
the establishment of a system of good under- 
standing and harmony between the two coun- 
tries. ith these sentiments, he is dispesed 
to employ all the means in his power to guard 
against any circumstance which can have the 
effect of disturbing the tranquillity that has 
been so happily restored; and he certainly 
expects, that all foreigners who may reside 
within his dominions, should not only holda 
conduct conformable to the laws of the coun- 
try, but should abstain from all acts which 
may be hostile to the governmeut of any coun- 
try with which his majesty may be at peace. 
As long, however, as they conduct themselves 
according to these principles, his majesty 
. would feel it mconsistent with his dignity, 
with his honour, and with the common laws 
of hospitality, to deprive them of that pro- 
tection which individuals, resident in his do- 
minions, can only forfeit by their own mis- 
conduct. The greater part of the persons to 
whom allusion has been made in M. Talley- 
rand’s conversation with you, are living in 
retirement ; and his majesty has no reason 
whatever to suppose, that since the conclu- 
sion of peace, they have availed themselves 
of their residence in this country, to promote 
any designs injurious to the government of 
France. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Hawxessory. 


No. 9—Dispatch from Mr. Merry to Lord 
Hawkesbury, dated Paris, June 17, 1802. 


My Lord ;—-I have the honour to aequaint 
your lordship, that I have executed the in- 
structions given me by your secret and confi- 
dential dispatch, (No. 14), in consequence 
of the communication from M. Talleyrand, 
which 1 ¢ransmitted in my number 33, 
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leew the residence of the French princes, 
and other French persons in his majesty’s do- 
minions. 

In delivering my answer on this business 
to the French minister, I took care to ex- 
press, in the strongest manner, the assurances 
which your lordship has authorised me to 
give of his majesty’s sincere desire, that the 
peace which has happily been concluded 
should be permanent, and that it should lead 
to the establishment of a system of harmony 
and good understandin hetween the two 
countries ; and that, as Ris majesty’s conduct 
would, in every respect, be guided by those 
sentiments, he, of course, would not tolerate, 
much less encourage, any proceedings on the 
part of persons within his dominions, which 
might be hostile to the present government of 
France; which assurances might, I trusted, be 
sufficient to tranquillize and satisfy the first 
consul, without recurring to the measures 
which had been intimated to me, and which 
could not but be considered as inconsistent 
with his majesty’s dignity and honour, as 
well as with the common laws of hospitality, 
which he could not but observe towards 
foreigners within his dominions, until they 
should have forfeited that protection by their 
misconduct. 

M. Talleyrand expressed to me, in reply, 
that the first consul had solicited no more than 
the British government itself had, at the time, 
demanded of France, when the Pretender was 
in this country, and than had been practised 
between other governments, under similar cir- 
ctimstances; that he could not see any humi- 
liatton in the measure which he had intimated 
to me; that he could assure me it had not 
heen suggested with any such idea; and 
that he could only repeat, that the adoption of 
it would be, in the highest degree, agreeable 
and satisfactory to the first consul, and be 
considered by him as the most convincing 
proof of his majesty’s disposition to see a cor- 
dial good understanding established between 
the two cuimtries; concluding his answer 
with a request that I would report it to your 
lordship. 

I rejoined upon the subject, by observing to 
the French minister, that even without ad- 
verting to the serious consideration of the 
king’s dignity and honour, the feelings of the 
people of England were to be taken into ac- 
count on the occasion; that he must be sen- 
sible the relative situation hitherto of the 
two countries, especially in regard to trade, 
afforded his majesty’s subjects no room to 
reap these advantages which were common to, 


anu which were always expected from a state 


of peace; and that it therefore ul pipes to 
me that the first consul would equally give a 
proof of his disposition to see harmony, and a 
friendly intercourse, re-established between 
the two nations, by not repeating his wish 
upon a matter which would operate in the 
strongest manner against such an approxima- 
tion and reconciliation of sentiments, were 18 
[4 M} 
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even only to come to the knowledge of his 
majcsty’s subjects. 

Iam happy, my lord, to say, that M. Tal- 
Jeyrand showed no warmth, or any very 
marked eagerness, 10 his manner of replying 
to my communication; and that our conver- 
sation on this head terminated with the last 
remarks [I made to him, when he changed it 
to another subject. L have, &c. 

(Signed) Antu. Merry. 


10.—Letter from M. Otto to Lord 
Hawkesbury, dated July 25, 1302. 


My Lord;—I transmitted some time ago, to 
Mr. Hammond, a number of Peltier, contain- 
ing the most gross calumnies against the 
French government, and against the whole 
nation; and I observed that I should proba- 
bly receive an order to demand the punishinent 
of such an abuse of the press. ‘That order is 
actually arrived, and I cannot conceal from 
you, my lord, that the reiterated insults of a 
small number of forcigners, assembled in 
London, to conspire against the French go- 
vernment, produce the most unfavourable 
effects on the good understanding between 
the two nations. Even though the first arti- 
cle of the treaty of Amiens had not provided 
for the maintenance of that respect which two 
independent nations owe to each other, the 
general maxims of the law of nations would 
formally condemn so revolling an abuse of the 
liberty of the press. It cannot be believed, 
that the law can give more latitude to a 
Jibellist than to any other individual, who, 
without declaration of war, should per- 
mit himself to violate the duties of good 
neighbourhood. The offence in question is so 
much the more serious, as its object is evi- 
dently to disturb the harmony which subsists 
between the two governments. 

It is not to Peltier alone, but to the editor 
of the “ Courier Francois de Londres,” to 
Cobbett, and to other writers who resemble 
them, that [ have to direct the attention of 
his majesty’s government. The perfidious 
and mulevolent publications of these men are 
in open contradiction to the principles of 
peace; and if it could ever enter into the mind 
of the French government to permit retalia- 
tien, writers would, doubiless, be found in 
France, willing to avenge their countrymen. 
by filling their pages with odious reflexions on 
the most respectable persons, and on the 
dearest institutions of Great Britain. 

The want of positive laws acainst these 
sorts of offences cannot palliate the violation 
of the law of nations, according to which, 
peace should put a stop to all hostilities ; and 
doubtless, those which wound the honour and 
the reputation of a government, and which 
tend tu cause a revolt of the people, whose 
interests are confided to that government, arc 
the most apt to lessen the advantages of 
aia und tu keep up national resentments, 

have, &c. 

(Signed) 


No. 


Orro. 
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No. 11.—Letter from Lord Hawkesbury to 
M. Otto, dated July 28, 1802. 


Sir ;— I have the honour to acknowledze the 
receipt of your letter on the subject of the last 
number of Peltier. It is impossible that his 
majesty’s government could peruse the article 
in question, without the greatest displeasure, 
and without an anxious desire that the person 
who published it should suffer the punishment 
he sojustly deserves. The calumnies, however, 
to which his majesty’s government, and many 
of the best subjects in this country are fre- 
quently exposed in the public prints, must 
necessarily convince all foreign governments 
of the difficulties which exist in a constitution 
like that of Great Britain, in preventing the 
abuse which is often unavoidably attendant on 
the greatest of all political benefits; and 
though publications of this nature are, as the 
certainly ought to be, by the law of Eneland, 
subject to punishment, it is often difficult to 
prove the guilt of an individual so satisfactorily 
as to obtain the judgment ofa court of justice ; 
and the inconvenience which arises from pro- 
secution, unless there is a reasonable prospect 
of success, is frequently sufficient to deter both 
the government and individuals from under- 
taking it. In the present case, I have thought 
it my duty to refer the article in question to 
his majesty’s attorney-general, for his opinion 
whether it is or is not a libel, according to the 
construction of the law of England, and whe- 
ther itis such a libel as he would, under all 
the circumstances, recommend for prosecu- 
tion. As soonas I receive his report, I shall 
have the honour of communicating it to you. 
I have, &c. 

(Signed) Hawkesscry. 
No. 12.—Note from M. Otto to Lurd’Hawkes- 
bury, dated August 17, 1802. 


The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of the French republic, having submitted to 
his government the letter which his excellency 
lord Hawkesbury, minister and principal se- 
cretary of state of his Britannic majesty, did 
him the honour of writing, under date of 27th 
July, is directed to offer the following obser- 
vations : 

If the British government tolerates censures 
upon the acts of its administration, and the 
personal abuse of the most- respectable men, 
it does not suffer even the slightest attempt 
against the pune tranquillity, the fundamen- 
tal laws of the empire, and supreme authority 
which arises from them. Every nation is, 
moreover, at liberty to sacrifice any advantage 
whatever in its interior, in order to obtain an- 
other to which it attaches a hizher value ; but 
the government which does not repress the 
licentiousness of the press, when it may be 
injurious to the honour or the interests of fo- 
reign powers, would afford an opportunity to 
libellists to endanger the public tranquillity, 

i understanding that forms 
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the basis of it: and whenever such serious 
injuries are continued in aregular and sys- 
tematic manner, doubts must arise as to its 
own dispositions. ; 

The particular laws and constitution of 
Great Britain are subordinate to the general 
principles of the law of nations, which super- 
sede the laws of each individual state. Ifit 
be aright in England to allow the most ex- 
tensive liberty to the press, it is a public right 
of polished nations, and the bounden duty of 
governments, to prevent, repress, and punish, 
every attack which might, by those means, be 
made against the rights, the interests, and the 
honour of foreign powers. 

This general maxim of the law of nations 
has never been mistaken without paving the 
way for the greatest divisions, and has even 
furnished in England, a plausible pretext to 
those who have written volumes to prove the 
necessity of the last war against France. Are 
these men now desirous of presenting to 
the consular government, a@ weapon which 
they have wielded with so much address? 
and can they flatter themselves ‘that the au- 
thority which has signed the peace has not 
power to maintain it. 

By the first article of the treaty of Amiens, 
the two powers agrce to afford no protection, 
either directly or indirectly, to those who 
should cause prejudice to any of them. 

But the greatest of all injuries, doubtless, is 
that which tends to debase a foreign govern- 
ment, or to excite, within its territory, civil 
and religious commotions: and the most de- 
cided of all protections, is that, which places 
under the safeguard of the laws, men who 
seek not only to disturb the political tranquil- 
lity of Europe, but even to dissolve the first 
bonds of society. 

The undersigned minister must moreover 
observe, that this is not a question respectin 
some paragraphs, which, through the inad- 
vertence of an editor, might have been acci- 
dentally inserted in a public print; but itis a 
eee of a deep and continued system of 

efamation, directed not only against the 
chief of the French republic, but against all 
the constituted authorities of the republic; 
against the whole nation; represented b 
these libellers in the most odious and degrad- 
Ing terms. It has even been remarked, that 
many of these prints contain an appea: to the 
French people, against the government and 
fundamental laws of their country. 

If these observations apply to the English 
writers, who, for these three months past, 
have deluged the public with the most perfi- 
dious and unbecoming publications, they are 
still more applicable to a class of foreign ca- 
Jumniators, who appear to avail themselves of 
the asylum offered them in England, only for 
the purpose of the better gratitying their ha- 
tred against France, and undermining the 
foundations of peace. 

 Itis not merely by insulting and seditious 
Writings, evidently published with a view to 
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circulation in France, but by other incendiary 
papers distributed through the maritime de- 
partments, in order to excite the evil-disposed 
or weak inhabitants to resist the execution of 
the concordate, that these implacable cnemies 
of France continue to exercise hostilities, and 
to provoke the just indignation of the French 
government and people. Nota doubt exists 
of these writings having been composed and 
circulated by Georges, and by the former bi-« 
shops ot France. ‘These mencan no longer be 
considered but asrebcls against both political 
and religious authority; and after their reite- 
rated attempts to disturb the good under- 
standing between the two governments, their 
residence in England mititales openly against 
the spirit and Ictter of the treaty of peace. | 

The meetings, likewise, which have taken 
place in the island of Jersey, and the odious 
plots which are there framed, in spite of the 
representations which the undersigned minis- 
ter has already taken care to make on this 
subject, also demand imincdiate measures to 
be taken by a government, the neighbuur and 
friend of France. ‘ 

Other persons Saeed oe by recollections 
never to be effaced, and by regrets too long 
fostered, to an order of things which no lon- 

er exists in France) find themselves daily 
implicated by the plots of those who pretend 
to serve them. A sense of their own reputa- 
tion will, without doubt, lead them to avoid a 
focus of intrigues, with which they ought not 
to have the least connexion. 

Peace happily re-established, the mutual 
desire of the two countries to render it solid 
and lasting, and the general interests of hu- 
manity, require, that all these causes of dissa-~ 
tisfaction should be done away, and that his 
majesty’s ministry should, by frank and ener- 
getic measures, manifest their disapprobation 
of all the attempts made to produce new divi- 
sions. : 

The undersigned has, in consequence, re- 
ceived especial order to solicit, 1st. That his 
majesty’s government will adopt the most ef- 
fectual measures to put a stop to the unbe- 
coming and seditious publications with which 
the newspapers and writings printed in Eng- 
land are filled. 2nd. That the individuals 
mentioned in the undersigned minister's letter 
of the 23rd July last, shall be sent out of the 
island of Jerscy. 3rd. That the tormer bishops 
of Arras and St. Pol de Leon, and all those 
who, like them, under the pretext of religion, 
seek to raise disturbances in the interior of 
France, shall likewise be sent away. 4th. 
That Georges and his adherents shall be 
transported to Canada, according to the tn- 
tention which the undersigned has been di- 
rected to transmit to his government at the 
request of lord Hawkesbury. 4th. That, in 
order to deprive the evil-disposed of every 
pretext for disturbing the good understanding 
between the two governments, it shall be re- 
commended to the princes of the house of 
Bourbon, at present in Great Britain, to repair 
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to Warsaw, the residence of the head of their 
family. 6th. Thatsuch of the French emigrants 
as sull think proper to wear the orders and 
decorations belonging to the ancient govern- 
ment of France, shall be required to quit the 
territory of the British en:pire. 

These demands are founded upon the treaty 
of Amiens, and upon the-verbal assurances 
that the undersigned minister has had the 
satisfaction to receive, in the course of the 
negotiations, with regard to a mutual agree- 
ment for maintaining tranquillity and good 
order in the two countries. If any oue in 
particular of these demands does not proceed 
so immediately from the treaty concluded, it 
would be easy to justify it by striking exam- 
ae and to prove how very attentive the 

ritish government has been, in times of 
internal fermentation, to remove from the 
territory of a neighbouring power, those who 
i endanger the public tranquillity. 

Whatever may be the protection which the 
English laws afford to native writers, and to 
other subjects of his majesty, the French 
government knows that foreigners do not 
here enjoy the same protection; and that the 
Jaw, known by the title of the Alien act, 
gives the ministry of his Britannic majesty 
an authority which it has often exercised 
‘against foreigners, whose residence was pre- 
judicial to the interests of Great Britain. 
The first clause of this act states, expressly, 
that any order in council which requires a 
foreigner to quit the kingdom shall be exe- 
outed, under pain of imprisonment and trans- 
portation, There exists, therefore, ia the 
auinistry, a Jegal and sufficient power to 
restrain foreigners, without having recourse 
to courts of law ; and the French government, 
which offers, on this point, a pertect recipro- 
icity, thinks it gives a new shay of its pacific 
antentions, by demanding that those persons 
may be sent away, whose machinations uni- 
formly tend to sow discord between the two 
people. It owes to itself, and to the nation 
at large (which has made it the depository of 
ats power and of its honour), not to appear 
ansensible to insults and to plots during pro- 
found peace, which the irritation of open war 
could not justify, and it is too well acquainted 
with the conciliatory dispositions of the Bri- 
dish ministry, not to rely upan its efforts to 
Alisperse a faction, equally the enemy of 
France and England. The undersigned, &c. 

Otto. 


No. 13.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury 
to Mr. Merry, dated August 28, 1802. 


Str ;—I_ send you the copy of a letter which 
I received sume days ago trom M. Otto, toge- 
ther with a copy of an official note enclosed 
in it. I have informed M. Otto, that you 
would receive instructions to enter into expla- 
Mations with the French government on the 
several points to which it refers. It is im- 
possible not to feel considerable surprise at 
the circumstances under which it has been 
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thought proper to present such a note; at the 
style in which it is drawn up; and at the 
complaints contained in it. Whatever ma 
be the general dispositions of the French 
government towards this country, supposing 
them to be as hostile as they have at 
any former period, or even more 80, it would 
appear so contrary to their interest to provoke 
a war with us at the present moment, that I 
am inclined to ascribe their cunduct, in the 
whole of this business, more to temper, than 
to any other motive; but whether their con- 
duct is to be referred to temper or to policy, 
the effects of it may still be the same; it is 
therefore become of the utmost importance 
that a frank explanation should be made of 
the line of conduct which his majesty has 
determined to adopt on reasons of the nature 
of those to which this note refers, and of the 
motives on which it is founded; and it is to 
be hoped that such an explanation will have 
the effect of putting an end to a course of 
proceeding, which can lead only to perpetual 
Irritation between the two goveraments, and 
which might ultimately tend to the most 
serious consequences. 

The first consideration that naturally arises 
on this transaction, is that of the peculiar cir- 
cumstaaces under which the note of M. Otto 
has been presented. It cannot be denied that 
some very improper paragraphs have lately 
appeared in some of the English newspapers 
against the government of France; it cannot 
be denied, likewise, that publications of a still 
more improper and indecent nature have 
made their appearance in this country, with 
the. names of foreigners affixed to thein, 
Under these circumstances, the Freuch go- 
vernment would have been warranted in 
expecting every redress that the laws of this 
country could afford them; but as, instead of 
seeking it in the ordinary course, they have 
thought fit to resort to recrimination them- 
selves, or, at least, tu authorize it in others, 
they could have no right to complain, if their 
subsequent appeal to his majesty had failed to 
produce the effect that otherwise would have 
aticnded it. : 

Whatever may have been the nature of the 
prior injury, they have, in fact, taken the law 
into the own hands; and what is this recri- 
mination and retort? The phs in the 
English newspapers, the publications to which 
I have above referred, have not ap 
under any authority of the British govern- 
ment, and are disavowed and disapproved of 
by them ; but the paragraph in the Moniteur. 
has appeared in a paper avowedly official, fur 
which the government are, tberefore, consi- 
dered as responsible, as his majesty’s govern- 
ment is responsible for the contents of the 
London Gazette. And this retort is not con- 
fined to the unauthorized English newspapers, 
or to the other publications of which complaint 
is now made, but is converted into, snd made 
a-pretence for a direct attack upon the go- 
vernment of his majesty. His majesty feels 
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it beneath his dignity to make any formal 
complaint on this occasion; but it has been 
impossible for me to proceed to the other 
parts of the subject, without pvinting your 
attention to the conduct of the French go- 
‘vernment in this respect, that you may ob- 
serve upon it in the manner it deserves. 

The propositions in M. Otto’s official note, 
are six in number; but may, in fact, be 
divided under two heads: the first, that which 
relates to the libels of all descriptions, which 
are alleged to be published against the French 

overnment; the last, comprehending the 
ee complaints which relate to the emigrants 
resident in this country. On the first, I am 
sure you must be aware that his majesty can- 
not, and never will, in consequence of any 
representatiqn or any menace from a foreign 
power, make any concession, which can be in 
the smallest degree dangerous to the liberty 
of the press, as secured by the constitution of 
this country. This liberty is justly dear to 
every British subject. The constitution ad- 
mits of no previous restraints upon publica- 
tions of any description; but there exists 
judicatures, wholly independent of the execu- 
tive government, capable of taking cogni- 
zance of such publications as the law deems 
to be criminal, and which are bound to inflict 
the punishment the delinquents may deserve ; 
these judicatures may take cognizance, not 
only of libels against the government and the 
magistracy of this kingdom, but, as has been 
repeatedly experienced, of publications defa- 
matory of those in whose hands the adminis- 
tration of foreign governments is placed. 
That our government neither has, nor wants 
apy other protection than what the laws of 
the country affurd; and though they are 
willing and ready to give to every foreign 
government all the protection against offences 
of this nature, which the principle of their 
Jaws and constitution will udmit, they never 
can consent to new-model their laws, or to 
change their constitution, to gratify the wishes 
of any foreign power. If the present French 
government are dissatisfied with our laws on 
the subjcct of libels, or entertain the opinion 
that the administration of justice in our courts 
is too tardy and lenient, they have it io their 
power to redress themselves by punishing the 
venders and distributors of such publications 
withia their own territories, in any manner 
that they may think proper, and thereby pre- 
venting the eirculation of them. if they 
think their present laws are not sufficient for 
this purpose, they may enact new ones; or, 
if they think it expedient, they may exercise 
the right which they have of prohibiting the 
importation of any foreigner newspapers, or 
periodical publications, into the territories of 
the French republic. His majesty will not 
complain of such a measure, as it is not his 
Intention to interfere in the manner in which 
the people or territories of France should be 
governed ; but he expects, on the other hand, 
that the French government will not inter- 
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fere in the manner in which the government 
of his dominions is conducted, or call for a 
change in those laws with which his people 
are perfectly satisfied. With respect to the 
distinction which appeared to be drawn in M. 
Otto’s note, between the publications of Bri- 
tish subjects and those of foreigners, and the 
power which his majesty is supposed to have 
in consequence of the Alien act, of sending 
is as out of his dominions, it is important 
to observe, that the provisions of that act 
were made for the purpose uf preventing the 
residence of foreigners, whose numbers and 
principles had a tendency to disturb the 
internal peace of his own dominions, and 
whom the safety of those dominions might 
require in many Instances to be removed, even 
if their actual conduct had not exposed them ' 
to punishment by law. It does not follow 
that it would be a warrantable application of 
such a law to exert its powers in the cases of 
individuals, such as those of whom complaint 
is now made, and particularly as they are 
liable to be prosecuted under the law of the 
land, in like manner as others have been in 
similar cases, at the instance and upon the 
complaint of foreign governments. 
The second general head, which includes 
the five last complaints, relates to the removal 
of some of the French emigrants resident in 
this country. His majesty entertained hopes 
that the explanation furnished on this head 
in my dispatch No. 14, would have prove 
satisfactory, and would have precluded the 
necessity of any farther discussion on this 
subject. The French government have, upon 
several occasions, resorted on this part of the 
suhject to precedent, and have particularly 
rested on the demand formerly made by this 
country, that the person then called the Pre- 
tender should be sent from the French domi- 
nions.—It is important that the differences 
between these two cases should be stated. 
When James 2nd abdicated the throne, and 
left this country, he retired with his adherents 
to France; and though, in the war which 
immediately succeeded that event, the French 
government adopted his cause as their own, 
no stipulation was made at the treaty of 
Ryswick, that he should be sent from that 
country, nor was any subsequent demand 
ever made to the French government to this 
effect ; but he was suffered to remain at St. 
Germain, in the neighbourhood of Paris, sur-- 
rounded by his family and friends, till the 
time of his death.—It was not till after his 
demise, when Lewis 14th, in direct violation 


of the treaty of a leat had acknowledged - 


his son as king of Great Britain, that a dif- 
ferent course of proceeding was adopted by 
the British government: and in the treaty of 
peace, signed at Utrecht, which put an end to 
the war which had been carried on, on ac- 
count of the Spanish Succession, an article 
was inserted to prevent the Pretender from 
residing in any part of the French dominions. 
The demand which was subsequently made 
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for the removal of the Pretender from a town 
which was situated in the centre of these 
dominions, was founded on this article of the 
treaty, which was, in fact, one of the condi- 
tions of the peace; but both the article in the 
treaty and the demand were confined to the 
Pretender personally, and were not extended 
to any of his family, or to any of his adhe- 
rents. After his removal, many of his ad- 
herents continued to reside in France; many 
persons resident in this country, who were 
attached to the cause of the Pretender, and 
had promoted the rebellion in his favour, and 
who were consequently attainted for high 
treason, sought refuge in France, and were 
permitted to remain there till their death, 
without any application ever having been 
made by the British government for their 
removal, The duke of Berwick, the natural 
son of James 2nd, who, from his principles 
and talents, was the most dangerous man to 
the interests of this country and the protes- 
. tant succession, continued to be a general in 
the French armies, and though descended 
from the king, an Englishman, and an emi- 
grant, it was not required that he should be 
sent out of France. In the present case, 
there is no article in the treaty of peace, by 
which his majesty is bound to send from this 
country any Frenchman whatever, except on 
account of the crimes specified in the twen- 
ticth article of the definitive treaty, and in 
consequence of the prvofs therein required 
having been adduced. In the present case, 
it cannot be pretended that his majesty has 
ever given the slightest countenance to the 
cause of the royalists in France against the 
aes government, since the period when 

e acknowledged that government; and it 
there were not these important differences in 
the two cases, they would be totally dissimilar 
in the only remaining point; for in the case 
of the house of Stuart, as has been already 
stated, notwithstanding the violence of the 
times, and the danger to which the protes- 
tant succession was really exposed, this strong 
act of authority was confined to the person of 
the Pretender: and the individual who must 
be recognized in that character by the French 
governincnt, and whose case can alone bear 
any similarity to the former, even in this re- 
spect,is not, and never has been, within his ma- 
jesty’sdomiinions: other precedents might bead- 
ducedon this subject; but it is not necessary to 
state then, as the foregoing are sufficient. 

With respect to the complaints in detail, 
_ under the second head.—Upon the first, you 
may inform the French government, that the 
emigrants in Jersey, many of whom _ had 
remained there solely on account of the cheap- 
ness of subsistence, had actually removed, or 
were removing, previous to the representation 
concerning them, in M. Otto’s note, and 
that, before your explanation with M. Talley- 
rand can take place, there will probably not 
be an emigrant in the island. 

Tu the second complaint, which relates to 
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the bishops of Arras and St. Pol de Leon, and 
others. his majesty can only reply, that if the 
fact alleged against them can be substan- 
tiated; if it can be proved that they have 
distributed papers on the coast of France, 
with a view of disturbing the government, 
and of inducing the people to resist the new 
church establishment, his majesty would 
think himself justified in taking all measures 
within his power for obliging them to leave 
the country ; but some proof must be adduced 
of those facts; and such proof must not be 
that of their having, in a single instance, viz. 
in reply to the pope’s mandate, published a 
vindication of their own conduct, in refusing 
to conform to the new establishment; a pro- 
ceeding in which they would be justifiable on 
every principle of toleration and justice; but 
it should show that they have since availed 
themselves of their situation in this country, 
to excite the people of France against the 
authority of that government, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical. 

On the third complaint, which respects the 
removal of Georges, and those persons sup- 
posed to be described as his adherents, M. 
Otto must have mistaken me, in what he 
supposes me to have said on that subject. 
His majesty is, however, very desirous to 
obviate any cause of complaint or uneasiness 
with respect to these persons; and measures 
are In contemplation, and will be taken, for 
the purpose of removing them out of bis 
majesty’s European dominions. 

On the fourth complaint, respecting the 
princes of the house of Bourbon, I can only 
refer you to my former answer. His majesty 
has no desire that they should continue to 
reside in this country, if they are disposed, or 
can be induced, to quit it; but be fecls it to 
be inconsistent with his honour, and his sense 
of justice, to withdraw from them the 
rights of hospitality, as long as they conduct 
themselves peaceably and quietly ; and unless 
some charge can be substantiated of their at- 
tempting to disturb the peace which subsists 
between the two governments. 

With respect to the fifth complaint, which 
relates to the French emigrants wearing, in 
this country, the orders of their ancient go- 
vernment; there are few, if any, persons of 
that description in this country who wear 
such orders. It might be more proper if they 
all abstained from it; but the French govern- 
ment could not persist in expecting, that, even 
if it were consistent with law, his majesty 
could be induced to commit so harsh an act 
of authority as to send them outof the country 
on such an account. 

I have thus stated to you his majesty’s 
sentiments on the several points containcd in 
M. Otto’s note. You will take an early op- 
portunity of communicating these sentiments 
to the French government, and of accompany- 
ing them ain the arguments and explana- 
tions above stated. And if it should be 
desired, and you should be of an opinion that 
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it was likely to produce any good effect, there 
is no objection to hg putting the substance 
of what you shall have stated in writing, and 
of delivering it to the minister for foreign 
affairs, as @ Memorandum of your conversa- 
tion. 

Upon the general tone and style of M. 
Otto's note, it is important to observe, that it 
is far from conciliating; and that the prac- 
tice of presenting notes of this description, on 
any motive or suggestion of personal irrita- 
tion, cannot fail to have the effect of indis- 
posing the two governments towards each 
other, instead of consolidating and strengthen- 
ing the peace which happily subsists between 
them. ‘That after a war, in which the pas- 
sions of men have been roused beyond all 
former examples, it is natural to suppose that 
the distrust, jealousy, and other hostile feel- 
ings of individuals should not immediately 
subside; and, under these circumstances, it 
appears to be both the interest and the duty 
of the two governments, by a mild and a tem- 
perate conduct, gradually to allay these feel- 
ings, and not, on the contrary, to provoke and 
augment them, by untimely irritation on their 
part, and by ascribing proceedings like those 
above noticed, to causes to which they have 
no reference.—His majesty has thus fully and 
drankly explained his sentiments, and the 
ground of his conduct. He is sincerely dis- 
posed to adopt every measure for the preser- 
vation of peace, which is consistent with the 
honour and independence of the country, and 
with the security of its laws and constitution. 
But the French government must have form- 
ed a most erroneous judgment of the disposi- 
tion of the British nation, and of the character 
of its government, if they have been tavght 
to expect that any representation of a foreign 
power will ever induce them to consent to a 
violation of those rights on which the liber- 
tics of the people of this country are founded. 
I have, &c. 

(Signed) HlawkeEspury. 


No. 14.—Note from M. Otto to lord Hawkes- 
bury, dated August 21, 1802. 


General Vial, minister plenipotentiary of 
the republic at Malta, having set out for his 
destination, about the 20th of July, it is to be 
presumed, that he will soon be in a condition 
to enter into a concert with his Britannic 
majesty’s minister plenipotentiary, on the 
evacuation of Malta, and of its dependencies. 

The three months, in which this evacuation 
should have taken place, are expired; and it 
being the intention of the two governments, 
that the execution of the treaty of Amiens 
snuuid experience the least possible delay, the 
first consul would have been desirous that the 
two thousand Neapolitans, who are ready to 
depart, could have been transported, at an 
early period, to the island of Malta, to be in 
readiness whenever the evacuation shall be 
on the point of being effected. 

It appears, nevertheless, that Mr. Drum- 
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mond, the English minister at Naples, has 
not been authorized by his government to fa- 
cilitate this transport; and that thc motive 
alleged by that minister was, that the stipu- 
lations, which ought to precede the evacna- 
tion, not being fulfilled, that evacuation could 
not yet take place. 

In communicating the above details to his 
excellency lord Hawkesbury, his Britannic 
majesty’s principal secretary of state for the 
foreign department, the undersigned is di- 
rected to observe, that the sending the two 
thousand Neapolitans to the island of Malta 
cannot but be considered as a preliminary 
step, in order to accelerate the evacuation, as 
soon as the necessary measures shall have 
been taken by the respective plenipotentia- 
ries; and that it does not in any manner pre- 
vent the subsequent concert on the details of 
the evacuation, conformably to the clauses of 
the treaty of Amiens. 

The undersigned is moreover directed to 
request the British ministry to give general 
instructions to his majesty’s plenipotentiaries 
at Naples, and at Malta, that the evacuation, 
and the other conditions of the 10th article, 
may be executed without obstacle, and withe 
out these plenipotentiaries conceiving them- 
selves obliged to refer to their government, 
oneach of the successive operations which 
should take place. The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) Orto. 


No. 15.—Note from Lord Hawkesbury to M. 
Otto, dated August 23rd, 1803. 


The undersigned has the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of M. Otto’s note of 
the 21stinstant. When the Neapolitan go- 
vernment notified to Mr. Drummond, the 
king’s minister at Naples, that the two 
thousand troops which his Sicilian majesty 
had selected to serve in Malta, were ready to 
proceed to their destination, that gentleman 
declined taking any step to facilitate their 
embarkation, till he should receive intel- 
ligence of the arrival of sir Alexander Ball in 
that island, and till he should be informed 
that the commander in chief of the British 
forces had made suitable preparations for their 
reception. By the last advices from Malta it 
appears, that sir Alexander Ball had arrived 
there on the tenth of last month, and that, 
after having conferred with gencral Fox upon 
the subject, he had written to Mr. Drum- 
mond, that there was no impediment what- 
evcr to the immediate reception of the Neapo- 
litan troops, and that their quarters would be 
prepared accordingly; the undersigned has 
the honour to state this to M. Otto as the 
most satisfactory answer which he can give to 
his note. Itis probable, therefore, that the 
troops of his Sicilian majesty are already em- 
barked and on their passage; but to prevent 
the possibility of any unnecessary delay or 
misconception, the most explicit instructions 
will be immediately forwarded to Mr. Drum- 
mond on this subject. 
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With respect to the other points in M.| which he took the liberty of stating that he 
Otto’s note, the undersigned can only repeat | must have been deceived by false representa- 
what he has before stated to him, that his | tions, that his interference in the affairs of 
majesty is most sincerely desirous to see all | Switzerland was, as he was authorized to say, 
the stipulations of the 10th article of the de-| entirely unsolicited by the majority and the 
finitive treaty carried into effect with the| best thinking part of the inhabitants, anc 
utmost punctuality, and with the least possible | that he had therefore to entreat of him, m the 
delay. With this view he takes this oppor- | most earnest manner, to suspend the execu- 
tunity of observing to M. Otto, that, by the | tion of his resolution until those explanations 
very last dispatches from the English am-/} could take place, which he trusted might be 
bassador at St. Petersburgh, the French m- | the means of prcrenne the immense effusion 
nister at that court had not even then received | of blood which would otherwise inevitably 
any instructions from his government relative | ensue. He at the same time addressed him- 
to the steps to be taken in concert with lord | self, in the course of yesterday, to me, as well 
St. Helens, for inviting the emperor to be-| as to the Austrian and eee ambassadors, 
come guarantee of the provisions and stipula- | and to the Russian and Prussian ministers 
(not having gained admittance te M. de Co- 
benzel, nor to M. de Markoff or Lucchesini, 
he afterwards wrote to them), soliciting, in 
the strongest terms, an interference (jointly, 
if possible) on their part, with the French go- 
ment, and to urge them, if they have not al- | vernment, to endeavour to avert the impend- 
ready done it, to transmit, without delay, to | ing evil. I naturally observed to him, in an- 
their ministers at those courts, the necessary | swer, that the present state of political rela- 
instructions for bringing this part of the busi- | tions between the great powers of Europe af- 
Ness to a conclusion. ‘The undersigned, &c. | forded no prospect of his obtaining of their 

(Signed) — HawKESBURY. ee at rh aes me a eee mea- 

. sure in favour of the object which he had so 

No. ae a car ae a much at heart, and that of course I could not 
ne . <En8 awkesbury, Cated'\* | take it individually upon myself, without any 
tober Jrd, : express instruction from my government. 

As soon as the Helvetic government had | He returned to me to-day, to acquaint me 
retired from Berne to Lausanne, the partizans { that he was not only as yet without a reply 
of the ancient federative system of the Swiss | from any quarter, but had reason to fear that 
cantons, who established immediately in the | his prayers would not be listened to by the 
former city a provisional government, deputed | Austrian, Russian, and Prussian ministers ; 
a Confidential to Paris, for the purpose of | he therefore conjured me to transmit them to 
counteracting the measures of M. Stapfer, and | his majesty’s government, from whom only 
of engaging the first consul to suffer the in- | his countrymen could have a hope of deriving 
habitants of Switzerland to settle their affairs | any assistance in the terrible conflict which 
amongst themselves. He was instructed in | he knew they were determined t> stand, and 
any emergency to address himself to the mi- | which would only cease by the extermination 
nisters here of the principal powers of Europe, | of every virtuous and brave man in the coun- 
and to solicit their interference and assistance uy. He then put into my hand a note, 
in the objects of his mission. He reached | which he had drawn up in a hurry, and of 
Paris four days ago, and had reason to flatter | which I enclose acopy. Whilst, my lord, it 
himself, from the result of an interview which | was out of my power to give him any encov- 
he had immediately with M. Talleyrand, that | ragement to expect from his majesty’s go- 
the first consul would put no obstacle in the | vernment the assistance which his petition 
way of any arrangement which the Swiss | expresses, I have thought it my duty to lose 
might agree upon among themselves for the | no time in making you acquainted with a 
final settlement of their government; he was | state of things which may shortly be attended 


tions of the article in question. The French 
minister at Berlin was in the same predica- 
ment. The undersigned, therefore, requests 
that M. Otto would have the goodness to re- 
present these circumstances to his govern- 


therefore much surprised to learn, soon after- | with very important consequences. 
wards, that a change nad taken place in the [Note referred to in No. 16.] 


first consul’s sentiments, and his astonish- 

ment was completed when he found that the} So long as Switzerland was occupied by the 

latter had taken so decided and so unfavour- | French armies, the wishes of the people could 
never be freely manifested. The petty revo- 


able a part in the business as that which is . 
announced by a resolution published in yes- | lutions which took place in the government 
were the mere tricks of certain factions, in 


terday’s Moniteur (which I have the honour 
which the nation at large took but a very 


to transmit enclosed), in the form of an ad- 

dress to the inhabitants of Switzerland. This | trifling interest. Scarcely did Switzerland 

person having, besides this public declaration, | think herself independent when she was de- 

acquired some private information of its | sirous of returning to her ancient institutions, 

being the first consul’s intention to give the | rendered still dearer to her by her late misfor- 
tunes, and the arbitrary acts of the govern- 


most immediate and vigorous effect to it, lost : 
no time in addressing a letter to the latter, in | ment furnished her with the means of doing 
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so. Almost the whole of Switzerland, with 
wnexampled unanimity and moderation, shook 
off the yoke. The cantuns formed themselves 
into constituent bodies, and twelve of the 
thirteen cantons of Switzcrland sent their re- 
presentatives to the dict of Schwitz, in order 
there to organize a central power which 
might be acceptable to the neighbouring 
powers. 

' The aristocratical cantons renounced their 
exclusive rights: the Pays de Vaud was left 
at liberty to form its own constitution, as 
well as Thurgovia and the other new cantons. 

The government having taken refuge at 
Lausanne, was by no means secure there, 
notwithstanding its regular troops; perhaps 
even at the present moment it no longer 
exists. 

Who would not have thought that, accord- 
ing to the stipulation of the treaty of Lune- 
ville, which grants independence to Switzer- 
land and the right of choosing its own go- 
vernment, every thing was settled, and that 
this nation might see its former happiness 
and tranquillity revive ? 

Whocould have thought that the first consul 
would have issued such a decree as that of 
the 8th Vendemiaire ? 

Is an independent nation to be thus 
treated? Should Buonaparté persist in his 
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determination, and the other powers should | 


not interpose in our favour, it only remains 
for us either to bury ourselves in the ruins of 
our houses, although without hope of re- 
sistance, exhausted as we are by the Colossus 
who is about to overwhelm us, or to debase 
ourselves in the eyes of the whole universe ! 

Will the government of this generous na- 
tion, which has at all times afforded so many 
proofs of the interest it takes in the weltare 
of the Swiss, do nothing for us under circum- 
stances which are to decide whether we are 
still to be ranked amongst free people? 

We have only men left us:—the revolu- 
tion, and spoliations without end, have ex- 
hausted our means; we are without arms, 
without ammunition, without stores, and 
without money to purchase them. 


No. 17.—Note from Lord Hawkesbury to M. 
Otto, dated October 10th, 1802. 


Lord Hawkesbury has received his majesty’s 
commands to communicate, through M. Otto, 
to the French government, the sentiments of 
deep regret which have been excited in his ma- 
jesty’s mind by the address of the first consul to 
the Helvetic people, which was published by 
authority in the Moniteur of the 1st instant, 
and by the representations which have been 
made to his majesty on this subject, on be- 
half of the nation whose interests are so im- 
mediately affected by it. IYis majesty most 
sincerely laments the convulsions to which 
the Swiss cantons have for some time past 
been exposed; but he can consider their late 
exertions in no other light than as the lawful 
efforts of a brave and generous people to re- 
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cover their ancient laws and government, and 
to procure the re-establishment of a system 
which experience has demonstrated not only 
to be favourable to the maintenance of their 
domestic happiness, but to be perfectly con- 
sistent with the tranquillity and security of 
other powers. 

The cantons of Switzerland unquestionably 
possess, in the same degree as every other in- 
dependent state, the right of regulating their 
owninternal concerns; and this right has more- 
over, in the present instance, been formally 
and explicitly guaranteed to the Swiss nation 
by the French government, in the treaty of 
Luneville, conjointly with the other powers 
who were parties to that engagement. Ilis 
majesty has no other desire than that the 
people of Switzerland, who now appear to be 
so generally united, should be left at liberty 
to settle their own internal government with- 
out the interposition of any foreign powers; 
and with whatever regret his majesty may 
have perused the late proclamation of the 
French government. he is yet unwilling to 
believe that they will farther attempt to con- 
trol that independent nation in the exercise 
of their undoubted rights. His majesty thinks 
himself called upon by his regard for the ge- 
neral intercsts of Europe, and by his peculiar 
solicitude for the happiness and welfare of the 
Swiss nation, to express these his sentiments 
with a frankness and sincerity which he teels 
to be due to his character, and to the good 
understanding which he is desirous of pre- 
serving with the government of France. 


No. 18.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Mr. Moore, dated October 10th, 1802. 


Sir ;—Ilis majesty having deemed it expe- 
dient, that a confidential person should be 
sent, at the present moment, to Switzerland, 
in consequence of the communication which 
he has received from the Swiss confederacy, 
through their representative at Paris, I am 
commanded to inform you that he has made 
choice of you for that purpose. 

It is of the utmost consequence, considering 
the nature of the business with which you are 


entrusted, that you should lose no time in 


taking your departure from hence, and that 
you shoukl make every practicable exertion 
to arrive on the frontiers of Switzerland with 
as little delay as possible. You will inform 
yourself there what is the actual residence of 
the government of the Swiss confederaiton, to 
which you will immediately repair. Having 
taken the proper means to obtain a confiden- 


' tialinterview with the persons who may be 
| entrusted with the principal direction ot af- 


fairs, you will communicate to them a copy of 
the note verbale which [ delivered to M. 
Otto, and which is herewith inclosed; and 
you will take every opportunity of impressing 
upon their minds the deep interest which his 
majesty takes in the success of their exer- 
tions. You will state to them, that his ma- 
jesty entertains hopes that his represcntativa 
[4 N] : 
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to the French government may have the ef- 
fect of inducing the first consul to abandon 
his intention of” compelling the Swiss nation 
by force to renounce that system of govern- 
ment under which they had so long prospered, 
and to which they appear to be almost una- 
nimously anxious to return. In this event 
his majesty will feel himself bound to abstain 
from all interference on his part; it being his 
earnest desire that the Swiss nation should be 
left at liberty to regulate their own internal 
concerns, without the interposition of any fo- 
reizn power. If, however, contrary to his 
Mujesty’s expectations, the French govern- 
ment should persist in the system of coercion 
announced in the proclamation of the first 
consul, inserted in the Moniteur of the ist 
instant, you will, in that case, inform yourself, 
by every means in your power, of the dispo- 
siticn of the people at large of the Swiss con- 
federacy, and particularly of those who have 
the direction of their affairs, and of those whe 
possess the greatest share of influence 
amongst them, to persevere in the detence of 
their rights, and in the maintenance of the 
system they have adopted. You will likewise 
Inquire into the means of defence of which 
they may ‘be possessed, and of the probabi- 
lity of their being exerted with success. You 
will on no account encourage them to perse- 
vere in active measures of resistance which 
they are not themselves desirous to adopt, or 
which they may believe are unlikely to be ul- 
timately effectual. If, however, you should 
find that the people of the Swiss confederacy 
are generally determined to persevere in the 
Maintenance of their independence, and of 
their right to return to their ancient system 
of government: and if you should be of opi- 
nion tbat, from the union that subsists 
amongst the peuple, and froin their zeal and 
enthusiasm in the cause in which they are 
engaged, they are finally resolved, at all 
hazarus, to resist the threatened attempt of 
the French government to interpose, by force 
of arms, in the settlement of their internal 
concerns; you will then immediately com- 
muinicate, in confidence, to the Swiss govern- 
ment, that, either in the event of a French 
army having entered the country, or in the 
event of your having reason to be convinced 
that a French army ts actually advancing for 
that purpose, his majesty has authorized you 
to accede to their application for pecuniary 
succours. 

I have furnished you with a cypher and de- 
cypher, that you may have it in your power 
to correspond with his majesty’s ministers at 
Vienna aud Munich, if you should think it 
advisable ; and as itis highly probable that 
the armies of the Swiss confederacy may be 
inadcquately supplied with arms, ammuni- 
tion, or provisions, and may be desirous of 

rocuring supplies thereof from the neigh- 
ouring countries, you will use your utmost 
endcavours tu give them every facility for this 
purpose, You will be very particular in ip- 
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forming me of the numbers and situation of 
apy Austrian corps in the neighbourhood of 
Switzerland, and of the probability of their 
advancing in any event into the Swiss ter- 
ritory. 

As it is of great importanee that his majes- 
ty’s government should be regularly informed 
of the events which may be passing in Swite 
zerland, and of the dispositions that may pre- 
vail there, you will endeavour to ascertain the 
most safe and expeditious mode of conveying 
your letters which will avoid their passing 
through any part of the French republic. 

As itis possible that, previous to your ar- 
rival in Switzerland, the present state of 
affairs may have undergone a decided altera- 
tion, either in consequence of the submission 
of the Swiss cantons, or of any compromise 
having taken place as to their internal con- 
cerns It will be proper that, in that case, you 
should take up your residence in such a situa- 
tion as you may think most convenient in the 
neighbourhood of Switzerland, of which you 
will give me the earliest intelligence, and 
there wait for his miajesty’s further orders. 
I am, sir, &c. 

(Signed} Hawkespurr. 


No. 19.—Dispatch from Mr. Moore to Lord 
Hawkesbury, dated Constance, Octuber 
Sist, 1808. 


My Lord;~I have the honour to inform 
our lordship that I arrived here on the 27th 
instan!, and that, having received this even- 
ing authentic information of the submission 
of the diet of Switzerland, assembled at 
Schwitz, to the French arms, I lose no ume 
in dispatching the messenger Shaw with this 
intelligence; from which your lordship will 
perceive that it only remains for me to obey 
that part of my instructious by which I am 
directe!, under such circumstances, to take up 
my residence in the neighbgurhood uf Swit- 
zerland, and there to await bis majesty’s 

further urders. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Fra. Moors. 


No. 20.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Mr. Moore, dated November 25th, 1802. 


Sir;—I have duly received your several 
letters by the messenger Shaw. As from the 
present state of Switzerland, your continu- 
ance in the vicinity of that country appears 
to be no longer necessary, you are at liberty 
to return to England as soon as it may suit 
your convenience. I am, &c. 


(Signed) Hawk rsnury. 
No. 21.—Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Liston to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 


Hague, October 13th, 1802. 


A few hours after I had sent off my last 
dispatch to your lordship (on Saturday tbe 
9th of this month), the French ambassador, M. 
de Semonville, waited upon the president of 
the government of state, and informed bim 
that he had just received, by a cowrier from 
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Paris, orders to inform the government of this 
country, 


“ Que le premier consul avoit appris, avec 
autant de surprise que d’indignation, que des 
personnes avides de révolutions voulvient de 
neuveau troubler le repos dans la Batavie, en 
abusant méme pour cet effet de noms re- 
spectables: et que le premier consul, comme 
allié de Ja republique, invitoit le gouverne- 
ment a prendre toutes les mésures nécessaires 
pour maintenir l’ordre des choses etabli par la 
constitution.” 

These were nearly the words read to me by 
the secretary of state, from a note in his own 
hand-writing, dictated to him by M. de Se- 
monville, with a view to its publication (and 
a translation was accordingly inserted in the 
Dutch official paper of the Hague on the 
Zith); but they fall very far short of the lan- 

uage employed by the French minister for 
foreign affairs in his dispatches to the am- 
bassador, and in the communication made by 
him tothe Dutch charge d’aftaires at Paris 
(who also sent a messenger to the Hague upon 
this occasion). In these M. de Talleyrand 
entered into considerable detail on the sub- 
ject of the plots supposed to he formed in this 
country against the administration, mentioned 
the names of the chiefs, and ended by making 
an offer, on the part of the first consul, to 
come to the assistance of the government 
(should circumstances render it necessary) 
‘with all his forces. 


Wo. 22.—Dispatch from Mr. Liston to Lord 
Hawkesbury, dated Hague, October 29th, 
1802. 


My Lord;—The recent attack made by 
Buonaperté upon the liberties und inde- 
pendence of the Swiss cantons, has naturally 
gnade a strong impression on the inhabitants 
of this country; and the public anxiety has 
been much augmented by certain symptoms 
an the conduct of the consular government, 
which scem to indicate an intention not to 
withdraw the French troops, which have been 
kept in the Batavian republic for some time 
past, under the title of auxiliaries, and paid 
and maintained at the expence of the Dutch 
nation. 

These troops (amounting to between ten 
and eleven thousand men) were to remain 
here till the conclusion of the definitive treaty 
with Great Britain. It was afterwards for- 
mally promised on the part of France, tnat 
they should evacuate the territories of the re- 
ele at the latest, on the expiration of the 

ast French vear (the 23rd of September).— 
They accordingly began their march to the 
southward a few days before that period; and 
the government and the people rejoiced at the 
prospect of being finally relieved from a load 
which has become extremely irksome to 
them. Bot, on pretence that a great portion 
of the corps were to be embarked at Flushin 
for Louisiana, and that there was a want o 
shipping for their accommodation, they took 
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up their quarters at the frontiers of the coun- 
try (at Bois-le-Duc, Breda, and Bergen-op- 
Zoom), where they still remain; and de- 
mands have continued to be made for their 
pay and maintenance. 

Hopes were, however, entertained, from 
day to day, that their departure would take 
place; when, to the astonishment of the Ba- 
tavian government, official notice was (last 
week) transmitted frum France to the depart- 
ment of war at the Hague (which has been 
charged with the support of these corps), that 
the first consul has been pleased to appoint a 
new commander in chief (general Mcntri- 
chard), and a new staff, for the auxiliary troops 
in this country; and the notice was given 
that government might provide for the pay of 
the officers in question. 

The administration appear resolved to op- 
pose all the resistance in their power to this 
unexpected and oppressive extortion. An 
express has been sent off to the Dutch am- 
bassador at Paris, charging him to claim, in 
the most urgent terms, the accomplishment 
of the treaties subsisting between the two re- 
publics, and the fulfilment of the repeated 
and recent promises made by the French go- 
vernment upon this subject. And in case of 
the failure of this application, they talk of 
addressing themselves to the principal powers 
of Europe, who had any share or influence in 
the conclusion of the peace, to entreat their 
intervention and good oftices, with a view to 
the maintenance of the independence of the 
republic. I have, &c. 

Rosrrt Liston. 


No. 23.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Hawkesbury to Lord Whitworth, dated 
November 30th, 1802. 


His majesty’s government have learnt with 
some surprise, from the communications from 
gencral Stuart, that that officer had signified 
to colonel Sebastiani his inability to evacuate 
Eaypt, until he should receive specific orders 
for that purpose. It is certainly true that no 
warrant has been transmitted to general 
Stuart, or to his predecessor the earl of Cavan, 
for the evacuation of Egypt: neither was it 
considered to be necessary, inasmuch as his 
majesty’s government had already expressed 
their intention to general Stuart, in his in- 
structions, that, except ina case of absolute 
necessity, the king’s troops should remain in 
Eaypt no longer than the month of July last. 
In all the instances of places which had been 
conquered by the king's forces, and of which 
possession had been taken in his majesty’s 
name, it has been usual, when they have been 
restored to the French republic, or its allies, 
that the commanding officer should be fur- 
nished with a regular warrant under the king’s 
sign manual, authorizing him to make such | 
restoration. But the case of Egypt is dif- 
ferent, as that country had never been taken 
possession of in his majesty’s name, as it had 
actually been restored to the Ottoman Porte, 
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and as certain stations in it were continued 
to he occupied merely as military posts, until 
the means of removing the treops should be 
provided, 

It is probable that, in the present instance, 
pee Stuart may have been misled by a 

oubt as to the extent of his own power, and 
by the opinion that he required a warrant to 
evacuate Eeypt, similar to that which had 
been granted to officers who superintended 
the restitution of conquests of which posses- 
sion had been taken in his majesty’s name. 
In order, however, to obviate any farther dif- 
ficulties, instructions have now been sent to 
general Stuart, directing him to remove the 
king’s troops from Egypt with as little delay 
as possible, and information has been given 
to this effect to general Andreossy. 


No. 24.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord St. 
Helens to Lord Hawkesbury, dated St. 
Petersburgh, July 20th, 1802. 


I have since renewed my applications to 
this government on the business of Malta, 
aud have some reason to hope, that some 1m- 

ression has been made on the mind of his 
imperial majesty. The French minister, 
however, has not yet received his instruc- 
tions; and, till they arrive, it will, of course, 
be impossible for me to take the requisite 
steps tor bringing this affair to any satisfac- 
tury, or even positive Issue. 


No. 25.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord St, 
Helens, to Lord Hawkesbury, dated St. 
Petersburgh, August Srd, 1802. - 


T must not omit to acquaint your lordship, 
that, although, in order to prevent any further 
waste of time, I have thought it right to en- 
deavour to obtain a definitive explanation of 
the intentions of this court, with relation to 
the proposed guarantee, I have not yet been 
enabled to demand it officially, according to 
the terms of the treaty of Amiens, as the 
French minister here ts still without instruc- 
tions authorizing bim to join with me in that 
instance, 


No. 26.—Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Pagctto Lord Hawkesbury, dated Vienna, 
July 18th, 1802. 


On the 15th instant, M. de Champagny and 
I met at a conference at the vice-chancellor’s, 
to whom we presented our respective notes, 
copies of which I have the honour to enclose, 
marked A. and B. 


(Inclosure marked A. in No. 26.] 


The undersigned, his Britannic majesty’s 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, has the honour to transmit herewith to 
the vice-chancellor of court and state, a copy 
of the tenth article of the treaty of Amicns. 
He has, at the same time, the honour to ac- 
quaint his excellency that he has received 
orders from his court to invite his majesty the 
emperor and king, conformable to the 15th 
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paragraph of that article, to give his guarantee 
to the arrangements stipulated therein. He 
therefore requests the vice-chancellor of court 
and state to lay this communication beture 
his Imperial majesty. 
(Signed) Artnur Pacer. 
Vienna, 15th July, 1402. 


(Inclosure marked B. in No. 26.] 


The embassador of the French republic, on 
the invitation whicli has been given him by 
Mr. Paget, his Britannic majesty’s minister 

lenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, 

astens, in conjunction with that minister, 
to communicate to the vice-chancellor of 
court and state, the 10th article of the treaty 
of Amiens, concerning the order and island of 
Malta, the sixth paragraph of which article 
places the independency of the island of Malia 
under the guarantee of his Imperial majesty, 
and see other powers of Europe. In 
taking this step, the ambassador, who has 
not received any orders respecting it, acts 
from the knowledge he has of the intention 
of his government to execute all the stipu!a- 
tions of the treaties it has concluded. The 
ambassador seizes, with eagerness, this op- 
portunity to offer to his excellency the as- 
surances of his high consideration.—V ienna, 
26th Messidor, year 10. 

(Signed) Cuampacny. 

Count Copenzer. 


No. 27.—Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Paget to Lord Hawkesbury, dated Vienna, 
August 22nd, 1802. 


I have the honour herewith to transmit to 
your lordship the emperor’s act of guarantee 
and accession to the 10th article of the treaty 
of Amiens. 


[Inclosure referred to in No. 27.] 


The emperor and king having been invited 
by his Britannic majesty and the first consul 
of the French republic to accede to the stipu- 
lations contained in the 10th article of the 
treaty concluded and signed at Amiens on the 
29th of March, 1802 (4th Germinal, vear 10), 
respecting the order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
and also to take under his protection and 
guarantee, conjointly with the other powers 
cited in the sixth paragraph of the said article, 
whatever was therein especially stipulated on 
the subject of the island of Malta: and his 
Imperial and Royal Apostolic majesty having 
been, at the same time, informed that the two 
above-mentioned powers adopted on their part 
the concert which had been entered into by 
the two imperial courts, previous to the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the above-men- 
tioned treaty of Amiens, to leave to the pope 
the selection of a grand master from amongst 
the candidates nominated for that purpose by 
the priories of the order: his majesty, the 
emperor and king, desirous, on the po 
occasion, of exhibiting a fresh provf of his 
sincere frieadship for his majesty, the king of 
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Great Britain, and for the first consul of the 
French republic, has empowered and in- 
structed his grand chamberlain and cabinet 
minister, count Francis of Colloredo, and his 
vice-chancellor of court and state, count Lewis 
of Cobenzel, to proceed in his name to the ac- 
cession and guarantee of the stipulations of 
the tenth article of the aforementioned treaty ; 
who, in virtuc thereof, declare that his ma- 
jesty accedes, by the present act, to the stipu- 
lations contained in this article, with the 
clause herein-before referred to, respectin 
the mode of the next election of the cand 
master of the order; and his majesty specifi- 
cally guarantees whatsoever is therein regu- 
lated, with regard to the independence of the 
islands of Malta, Gozo, and Comino. 

In witness whereof we, the penile: 
tiaries of his Imperial Royal and Apostolic 
majesty, have signed the present act of ac- 
cession and of guarantee; have thereunto af- 
fixed the seal of our arms, and have exchanged 
it against the acts of acceptation, delivered in 
the name of his majesty the king of Great 
Britain, and of the first consul of the French 
republic. Which acts of accession, of gua- 
rantee, and of acceptation, shall be ratified in 
the space of four weeks, or sooner, if it can 
be done.—Done at Vienna, the 20th of 
August, 1802. 

(L.S.) Francis Count or Cortoreno. 
(L.S.) Lewrs Count or CoBenze. 


No. 28.—Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Casamajor to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Berlin, August 21st, 1802. 


Uaving opened the subject of your lord- 
ship’s last dispatch, relative to the accession 
of this court to the arrangement stipulated in 
the tenth article of the treaty of Amiens, to 
Mr. Bignon, this gentleman undertook, very 
illiapl , to mention the same to his govern- 
ment, and has, in fact, already performed his 
promise. In several conversations with Mr. 
Bignon, in which I have occasionally re- 
marked, that nothing had hitherto been said 
to me here upon the subject of Malta, he has 
constantly affccted the greatest indifference, 
aud treated it as a business of too little im- 
portance to occupy the attention of the French 
government. | 


No. 29.—Extract ofa Dispatch from Mr. Casa- 
major to Lord Hawkesbury, dated Berlin, 
August 3 ist, 1802. 


Mr. Bignon received, last night, instructions 
from the French government, to invite the 
xing of Prussia, conjointly with me, to accede 
to the guarantee of the independence of the 
island of Malta, and of the other stipulations 
relating to that island, which are contained in 
the tenth article of the definitive treaty of 
Amiens. Mr. Bignon sent to me immedi- 
atelv, and we propose to meet to-morrow, 
for the purpose of preparing a note upon this 
subject, of which we shall each present a copy 
w& count Llaugwitz. 
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No. 30.—-Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Casamajor to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Berlin, October 2nd, 1802. 


My note upon the subject of the guarantee 
of Malta remains unanswered. 


No. 31.—Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Jackson tu Lord Ilawkesbury, dated 
Berlin, November 25th, 1802. 


At my first interview with count Haugwitz, 
I told him, that the only subject in suspense 
between our two courts, to which I need call 
his immediate attention, was that of the 
guarantee of Malta, on which an answer is 
still due from him. He adverted to what he 
had told Mr. Casamajor, of the king his 
master having ordered a report to be made to 
him on the state of the commanders in Silesia, 
hinting, that this country took a very slight 
interest in the fate of the island; and that he 
was countenanced in withholding its guarantee 
by the example of Spain. He, however, 
added, that the report in question had been 
made to the king, and that he only waited his 
majesty’s commands to confer with me further 
upon the subject. 


No. 32.—Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Garlike to Lord Hawkesbury, dated St. 
Petersburgh, September 17th, 1802. 


The French minister has, at length, been 
directed by his government to make, con- 
jointly with his majesty’s minister here, a 
formal invitation to the emperor of Russia for. 
his Imperial majesty’s guarantee of the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of Amiens, which pro- 
vide for the independence of the islands of 
Malta, Gozo, and Comino, and of the other 
arrangements of that article. 


No. 33.—Extract of a Dispatch from sir 
John Borlase Warren to lord Hawkes- 
bury, dated St. Petersburgh, Nov. 18, 
1802. 


On the Srd instant, I waited upon the 
chancellor with general Hedouville, when the 
note of invitation for his imperial majesty’s 
guarantee of the tenth article of the treaty of 
Amiens was presented by each of us. Gene- 
ral de Hedouville entered into various reasons 
to induce the Russian government to grant 
the guarantee; the principal of which was to 
prove, that, without the guarantee of Russia 
either of the two powers, upon the first differ- 
ence between them, would look upon them- 
selves at liberty to seize upon the island, which 
was only important in a military point of view; 
and the only alteration he should make in his 
invitation was, that the island might be deliver- 
ed up to the Neapolitan troops. He added that 
the act of guarantee would not be considered 
as affecting the arrangement of any particular 
power with the order, or of any alteration that 
power da wish to make in the baillages, or 
that part belonging to itself, as Spain had al- 
realy done. 
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No. 34—Fxtract of a Dispatch from sir John 
Borlase Warren to lord Hawkesbury, 
dated St. Petersburgh, Nov. 25, 1802. 


The chancellor appointed yesterday evening 
for delivering to me, and to the French minis- 
ter the answer of the Russian government to 
his majesty’s invitation for his imperial ma- 
jesty’s accession to the tenth article of the 
treaty of Amiens. 


[Inclosure referred to in No. 34.] 


Conditions upon which his Imperial Majes- 
ty of all the Russias is willing to accede 
to the stipulations of the 10th article of 
the Treaty of Amiens. 


1. The acknowledgment of the sovereignty 
of the order of St. John of Jerusalem over the 
island of Malta and its dependencies; the ac- 
knowledgment of the grand master, and of 
the civil government of the order, according 
to its ancient institutions, with the admission 
into it of native Maltese. Upon this point, as 
well as upon every other that may relate 
to its interior organization, the legal govern- 
ment of the order shal] have the power to en- 
act and prescribe such regulations as it may 
judge best calculated to promote the future 
welfare and prosperity of the order. 

2. The rights of the king of the Two Sicilies 
as suzerain of the island shal] remain upon 
the same footing as they were previous to the 
war which is now terminated by the treaty of 
Amiens. 

$. The independence and neutrality of the 
island of Malta, its ports and dependencies, 
shall be secured and guaranteed by the res- 
pective contracting powers, who shall mutually 
engage to acknowledge and maintain that 
neutrality in all cases of war; whether be- 
tween each other, or between any of them, 
and any other power, not excepting his Sicilian 
majesty, whose right of suzerainty shall not 
extend so as to enable him to cause a depart- 
ure from the neutrality of the island, as guar- 
ranteed by the present act. 

4th. Until the order shall be in a situation 
to provide, by its own resources, for the main- 
tenance of its independence and neutrality, as 
secured by the preccding article, as well as for 
the defence of their principal residence, the dif- 
ferent forts shall be occupied by his Sicilian ma- 
Jesty’stroops,who shall sendasufficient force for 
the defence of the island and its dependencies, 
the number of which shal! be agreed upon by his 
said majesty and the two contracting powers, 
who shall take upon themselves, conjointly, 
the expense of pharma a whole of the 
said troops, so long as the defence of the 
island shall continue to be entrusted to them, 
during which period, the said troops shall be 
under the authority of the grand master of his 
government. 

5. The present additional act shall be con- 
sidered as forming an integral part of the 
treaty of Amiens, the same as if it had been 
inserted therein, word for word, and shall be 
executed in like manner, 
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6. Their majesties the emperor of all the 
Russias, the emperor of the Romans, the king 
of Spain, the king of the Two Sicilies, and the 
king of Prussia, shall be invited to accede to 
this act as raga 

(Signed) Comte ALEXANDRE 
pz Woronzow. 


No. $35.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Paris, Jan. 27, 
1803. 


My Lord ;—I have to report to your lordship 
the purport of a conversation I had on Tues- 
day last, by appointment, with M. Talleyrand. 
He had invited me, some days ago, for this 
purpose. The communication he had to make 
to me related to two points, both equally im- 
portant, as he said, to the maintenance of good 
harmony between the two countries; with 
this difference, however, that the one origin- 
ated with himself, and was dictated by his 
anxiety todo away every thing which might 
feed the mutual irritation of the two countries ; 
and the other, by the express order of the first 
consnl. That which came from himself re- 
lated to the English newspapers, azainst 
which he pronounced a most bitter philippic, 
assuring me, that the first consul was ex- 
tremely hurt to find that his endeavours to 
conciliate, had hitherto produced no other ef- 
fect, than to increase the abuse with which 
the papers in England continually loaded him. 
He expatiated much upon this topic, and en- 
deavoured to establish a fact, which I assured 
him a geference to any one newspaper in 
Paris would instantly refute, that, during four 
months not a word of provocation had appear- 
ed in any French journal, which could justif: 
a retort from those published in England. 
For the rest he advanced nothing but what 
has been said on more than one occasion to 
Mr. Merry, and reported by him to your lord- 
ship. I was, however, given to understand, 
that the first consul was, in fact, highly in- 
censed, and the more so, he was plcased to 
say, as it came from a country of whose good 
opinion he was so very ambitious. 

In my reply, I could but go over the old 
ground, and endeavour to make M. Talleyrand 
understand—first, that whatever was said in 
English papers, might be considered but as a 
national retaliation for what was published in 
the French papers—secondly, that what was 
officially published here, was by no means so 
in England—and, thirdly, that although the 
government possessed a contro} over the press 
in France, the English government neither 
had, nor could have, unless they purchased it 
at the same price, any whatever in England. 
Upon this, he endeavoured to prove to me, 
that there were papers in England attached to 
different parties, and went over their names 
and supposed connexion with great precision ; 
and that, consequently, his ae ministers 
might so far control those, at Jeast, which de- 
pended upon them, as to prevent their in- 
serting that abuse which must be considered 
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as having their sanction. I endeavoured to 
explain to him what the influence was, which 
he supposed ministers to possess in England ; 
that 1t amounted to nothing more than a pre- 
ference which your lordship, for instance, 
might give to one paper rather than to ano- 
ther, by sending to it any articles of news 
which it might be wished to make public ; but 
that your lordship’s influence went no farther ; 
and, that if the editor of such a paper con- 
ceived it more for his interest to continue to 
write after his own fancy, and uncontrolled 

than to be the publisher of such occasiona 

articles, in that case all influence was at an 
end. I told him, that if he had remarked any 
abusive article in any paper of such a descrip- 
tion it was natural and fair to conclude, that it 
did not depend upon governmentto preventit. 
He persisted in his opinion, that his majesty’s 
ministers might keep certain papers in order, 
as I did, in assuring him, that, until the first 
consul could so master his feelings, as to be in- 
different to the scurrility of the English prints, 
as the English government was to that which 
daily appeared in the French, this state of ir- 
ritation was irremediable. I told him, how- 
_ ever, that I would report the substance of this 
communication to your lordship, although I 
could assure him that your lordship could add 
nothing to the explanation which had been 
given, and in such detail, by Mr. Merry from 
your lordship. 

M. Talleyrand, with great solemnity, requir- 
ed of me to inform him, and this by the ex- 
press order of the first consul, what were his 
majesty’s intentions with regard to the evacu- 
ation of Malta. He again, on this occasion, 
roade great professions of his sincere desire to 
set aside every thing which could interrupt the 
good understanding between the two govern- 
ments; adding, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the French government should know 
what it was meant to do, when that clause in 
the treaty of Amiens, which stipulates the 
cession of Malta, should be fully accomplished. 
He said that another grand master, would now 
be very soon elected; that all the powers of 
Europe, invited so to do, with the exception 
of Russia, whose difficulties it was easy to re- 
move, and without whom the guarantee would 
be equally complete, were ready to come for- 
ward, and that, consequently, the term would 
very svon arrive, when Great Britain could 
have no pretext for keeping longer possession. 
T informed him that I would report his con- 
versation to your lordship, and would have the 
honour of communicating to him your lord- 
ship’s answer as soon as [ could receive it. I 
have, &c. WulTwokTu. 


No. 36.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Lord Whitworth, dated February 9, 1803. 


My Lord ;—In answer to your excellency’s 
dispatch of Jan. 27th, relative to the inquiry 
made of you, by the French government, om 
the subjeet of Malta, I can have no difficulty 
in assuring you, that his majesty has enter- 
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tained a most sincere desire that the treaty of 
Amiens might be executed ir a full and com- 
plete manner; but it has not heen possible 
for him to consider this treaty as having been 
founded on principles different from thosewhich 
have been invariably applied to every other an- 
tecedent treaty of convention,namely, that they 
were negociated with reference to the actual 
state of possession of the different parties, and 
of the treaties of publicengagements by which 
they were bound at the time of its conclusion; 
and that if that state of possession, and of en. 
gagements, was so materially altered by the 
act of either of the parties, as to affect the 
nature of the compact itself, the other party 
has a right, according to the law of nations, to 
interfere for the purpose of obtaining satisfac- 
tion or compensation for any essential differ. 
ence which such acts may have subsequently 
made in their relative situation; that, if there 
ever was a case to which this principle might 
be applied with peculiar propriety, it was 
that of the late treaty of peace; for the nego. 
tiation was conducted on a basis not merely 
proposed by his majesty, but specially agreed 
to in an official note by the French govern 
ment, viz. that his majesty should keep a 
compensation out of his conquests for the 
important acquisitions of territory made b 
France upon the continent. ‘This isa sufficie 
ent proof that the compact was understood to 
have been concluded with reference to the 
then existing state af things; for the measure 
of his majesty’s compensation was tobe calcu. 
lated with reference to the acquisitions of 
Fratce at that time; and ifthe interference of 
the French government in the general affairs 
of Europe, siace that period; if their ine 
terposition with respect to Switzerland and 
Holland, whose independence was guaranteed 
by them at the time of the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace; if the annexations which 
have been made to France in various quarters 
but particularly those in Italy, have extended 
the territory, and increased the power of the 
French government; his majesty would be 
warranted, consistently with the spirit of the 
treaty of peace, in claiming equivalents for 
these acquisitions, as a counterpoise to the 
augmentation of the powerof Trance. His ma- 
jesty, however anxious to prevent all ground of 
misunderstanding, and desirous of consolida- 
ting the general peace of Europe, as far as 
might be in his power, was willing te have 
waved the pretensions he might have a right 
to advance of this nature; and as the other 
articles of the definitive treaty have been In a 
course of exccution on his part, so he would 
have been ready to have carried into effect 
the true intent and spirit of the 10th article, 
the execution of which, according te its terma, 
had been rendered impracticable by circum, 
stances which it was not in his majesty’s 
wer to.control. A, communication to your 
ordship would accordingly have been pre- 
pared, conformably to this dispasition, if the 
attention of his majesty’s government had 
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not been attracted by the very extraordinary | of Amiens was founded; and the right which 


publication of the report of colonel Sebastiani 
to the first consul. It is impossible for his 
majesty to view this report in any other light 
than as an official publication; for without 
referring particularly to explanations, which 
have been repeatedly given upon the subject 
of publications in the Moniteur, the article in 
arena asit purport to be the report to the 

rst consul of an accredited agent, as it ap- 
pears to have been signed by colonel Sebas- 
tiani himself, and as it is published in the of- 
ficial paper, with an official title affixed to it, 
must be considered as authorized by the 
French government. This report contains 
the most unjustifiable insinuations, and 
charges against the officer who commanded 
his forces in Egypt and against the British 
army in that quarter; insinuations and 
charges wholly destitute of foundation, and 
such as would warrant his majesty in de- 
manding that satisfaction, which, on oc- 
casions of this nature, independent pow- 
ers, in astate of amity, havea right to ex- 
pect from eacl) other. It discloses, moreover, 
views in the highest degree injurious to the 
interests of his majesty’s dominions, and di- 
rectly repugnant to, and utterly inconsistent 
with, the spirit and letter of the treaty of 
ait concluded between his majesty and the 
french government and his majesty would 
feel that he was wanting in a proper regard 
to the honour of his crown, and to the interests 
of his dominions, if he could see with indiffer- 
ence, such a systein developed and avowed. 
His majesty cannot, therefore, regard the 
conduct of the French government, on various 
occasions, since the conclusion of the defini- 
tive treaty, the insinuations and charges con- 
tained in the report of colonel Sebastiani, and 
the views which that report discloses, without 
feeling it necessary for him, distinctly, to de- 
clare, that it will be impossible for him to 
enter into any further discussion relative to 
Malta, unless he receives satisfactory ex- 
planation on the subject of this communica- 
tion. 

Your excellency is desired to take an early 
opportunity of fully explaining his majesty’s 
sentiments, as above stated, to the French go- 
vernment. Lhave, &c. 

Hawkessvry. 


No. 37.—Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Whitworth to lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Paris, February 17th, 1803. 


1 have the honour to acquaint vour lordship 
that saw M. de Talleyrand on Tuesday last, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect your 
Jordship’s instructions of the 9th instant. I 
began by telling him that I had nothing new 
to communicate to him: but merely to confirm 
officially that which I had already from myself 
premised. I did not, however, pass over, with 
the same indifference,the areumentswithwhich 
your lordship has furnished me. I recapitulated 
them all; the principle on which the treaty 


naturally arose from that principle, of inter. 
ference on our part for the purpose of obtain- 
ing satisfaction or cempensation, fur any es- 
sential differences which may have arisen in 
the relative situation of the two countries. I 
instanced the cases, beginning with Italy, and 
concluding with Switzerland, in which the ter- 
ritory or influence of France had been ex- 
tended subsequent to the treaty of Amiens. 

I represented to him, that this principle of 
compensation had been fully and formally ad- 
mitted by the French government, in the 
course of the negotiation at Amiens. I then 
told him, that notwithstanding the indisputa- 
ble right which his majesty might have de- 
rived of claiming some counterpoise for such 
acquisitions, instructions would have been 
given me, by which I should have been em- 
powered to declare his majesty’s readiness to 
carry into effect the full intent of the 10th ar- 
ticle of the treaty, if the attention of his ma- 
Jesty’s government had not been roused by 
the official publication of colonel Sebastiani's 
report to the first consul. It was useless to 
recapitulate the particulars of this very extra- 
ordinary report; but I appealed to him whe- 
ther it was not of a nature, exclusive of the 
personal allusions it contained, to excite the 
utmost jealousy in the minds of his majesty’s 
ministers, and to demand on their part every 
measure of precaution. I concluded with the 
distinct declaration, that it was impossible for 
his majesty to enter into any further discus 
sion relative to Malta, unless he receives sa- 
tisfactory explanations on the subject of the 
first consul’s views. 

M. de Talleyrand, in his reply, did not at- 
tempt to dispute the drift of my argument. 
He admitted with an affected tone of canduur, 
that the jealousy we felt on the score ot 
Fgypt, with a view to our pussessions in 
India, was natural. But he could not admit 
that any thing had appeared, in the conduct 
of the French government, in justification of 
the alarm we expressed. After repeating 
what he had said to me in a former convers3- 
tion, on the subject of Sebastiani’s mission, 
which he asserted to be strictly commercial, 
he expatiated, at great length, on the sincere 
desire of the first consul to maintain inviolable 
the peace which had been so lately concluded ; 
adding, that the situation of the French 
finances was such, that were not this desire of 
peacc in the first consul an eficct of system, it 
would be most impertously dictated to him by 
the total impossibility in which this country 
found itself of carrying on that extensive state 
of warfare, which even a partial rupture would 
naturally lead to. Lle expressed great sur- 
prise, therefore, that any suspicion should at- 
tach when the means of disturbing the public 
tranquillity were, as must be well known in 
England, so completely wanting ; and desired 
to know what was the nature and degree of 
satisfaction which his majesty would require. 
On this I tald him, that I could not pretend 
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to say by what means those apprehensions 
which the conduct of this government had 
_ raised in England, were to be allayed; but I 
could assure him, that, in the discussior of 
them, we should be animated solely by a sin- 
cere desire to be convinced of the truth of his 
assertions, since on that depended the peace 
and ape of Europe. I took this oppor- 
tunity of assuring him, that although, accord- 
ing to his statement of the situation of France, 
we might possess, in a greater degree, the 
means of supporting the expense of a war, 
since those means arose from sources which 
even a state of warfare did not dry up, yet 
such was his majesty’s sincere desire of main- 
taining peace, that nothing but absolute and 
unavoidable necessity would ever induce him 
to deprive his subjects ef the blessings which 
they begin to enjoy. 


No. 38.—Dispatch from-Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Paris, Feb. 21, 
1803. 


My Lord ;—My last dispatch, in which 1 
gave your lordship an account of my confer- 
ence with M. de Talleyrand, was scarcely gone, 
when I received a note from him, informing 
me that the first consul wished to converse 
with me, and desired I would come to him at 
the Thuilleries at 9 o’clock, He received me 
in his cabinet with tolerable cordiality, and, 
after talking on different subjects for a few 
minutes, he desired me to sit down, as he 
himself did on the other side of the table, 
and began. He told me that he felt it neces- 
sary, after what had passed between me and 
M. de Talleyrand, that he should, in the 
most clear. and authentic manner, make 
known his sentiments to me, in order to their 
being communicated to his majesty ; and he 
conceived this would be more effectually 
done by himself than through any medium 
whatever. He said that it was a matter of 
Infinite disappointment to him, that the 
treaty of Amiens, instead of being followed 
by conciliation and friendship, the natural 
effects of peace, had been productive only of 
continual and increasing jealousy and mistrust, 
and that this mistrust was now avowed in 
such a manner as must bring the point to an 
issue. 

He now enumerated the several provoca- 
tions which he pretended to have received 
from England. He placed in the first line 
our not evacuating Malta and Alexandria, as 
we were bound to do by the treaty. In this, 
he said, that no consideration on earth should 
make him acquiesce; and, of the two, he 
had rather see us in possession of the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine than Malta. He then ad- 
verted to the abuse thrown out against him 
in the English public prints; but this, he 
said, he did not so much regard as that which 
appeared in the French papers published in 
London. This he considered as much more 
mischievous, since it was meant to excite 
Bhis country against him and his government. 
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He complained of the protection given to 
Georges and others of his description, who, 
instead of being sent to Canada, as had been 
repeatedly promised, were permitted to 
remain in England, handsomely pensioned, 
and constantly committing all sorts of crimes 
on the coasts of France, as well as in the in- 
terior. In confirmation of this, he told me 
that two men had, within these few days, 
been apprehended in Normandy, and were 
now on their way to Paris, who were hired 
assassins, and employed by the bishop of 
Arras, by the baron de Rolle, by Georges, 
and by Dutheil, as would be fully proved in a 
court of justice, and made known to the 
world. 

He acknowledged that the irritation he felt 
against En lanid increased daily, because 
every wind i make use as much as I can of 
his own ideas and expressions) which blew 
from England, brought nothing but enmity 
and hatred against him. 

He now went back to Egypt, and told me 
that if he had felt the smallest inclination ta 
take possession of it by force, he might have 
done it a month ago, by sending twenty-five 
thousand men to Aboukir, who would have 
possessed themselves of the whole country 
in defiance of the four thousand British in 
Alexandria, Thatinstead of that garrison be- 
ing a means of protecting Egypt, it was only 
furnishing him with a pretence for invading it, 
This he should not do, whatever might be his 
desire to have it a colony, because he did not 
think it worth the risk of a war, in which he 
might, perhaps, be considered as the aggressor, 
and by which he should lose more than he could 
gain, since, sooner or later, Egypt would belong 
France, either by the falling to pieces of the 
Lurkish empire, or by some arrangement with 
the Porte. 

As a proof of his desire to maintain peace, 
he wished to know what he had to gain by 
going to war with England. A descent was 
the only means of offence he had, and that 
he was determined to attempt, by putting 
himself at the head of the expedition. But 
how could it be supposed, that, after havin 
gained thc height on which he stood, he woul 
risk his life and reputation in such a hazard- 
ous attempt, unless forced to it by necessity, 
when the chances were that he and the great- 
est part of the expedition would go to the 
bottom of the sea. He talked much on this 
subject, but never affected to diminish the 
danger. He acknowledged that there were 
one hundred chances to one against him, but 
still he was determined to attempt it, if war 
should be the consequence of the prescnt dis- 
cussion ; and that such was the disposition of 
the troops, that army after army would be 
found for the enterprise. 

He then expatiated much on the natural 
force of the two countries. France, with am 
army of four hundred and eighty thousand 
men; for to this amount it is, he said, to be 
tmmediately completed, all ready for the most 
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desperate enterprises; and England with a 
fleet that made her mistress of the seas, and 
which he did not think he should be able to 
equal in lessthan ten years. Two such coun- 
tries, by a proper understanding, might govern 
the world, but by their strifes might over- 
turn it. We said, that, if he had not felt the 
enmity of the British government, on every oc- 
casion, since the treaty of Amiens, there 
would have been nothing that he would not 
have done to prove his desire to conciliate ; 
participation in indemnitics, as well as in in- 
fluence, on the continent; treaties of com- 
merce ; in short, any thing that could have 
piven satisfaction, and have testified his 
riendship. Nothing, however, had been 
able to conquer the hatred of the British go- 
vernment, and, therefore, it was now come 
to the point whether we should have peace or 
war. To preserve peace, the treaty of Amiens 
must be fulfilled; the abuse in the public 
prints, if not totally suppressed, at least kcpt 
withm bounds, and confined to the English 
papers ; and the protection so openly ee to 
iis bitterest enemies (alluding to Georges, 
and persons of that dscription), must be with- 
drawn. If war, it was necessary only to say 
so, and to refuse to fulfil the treaty. He now 
made the tour of Europe, to prove to me that, 
in its present state, there was no power with 
which we could coalesce, for the purpose of 
making war against France ; consequently it 
was our interest to gain time, and if 
we had any point to gain, renew the war 
when circumstances were more favourable. 
He said it was not doing him justice, to sup- 
pose that he conceived himself above the opt- 
nion of his country or of Europe. He would 
not risk uniting Europe against him, by any 
violent act of aggression, neither was he so 
powerful in France, as to persuade the nation 
to goto war, unless on good grounds. He 
said that he had not chastised the Algerines, 
from his unwillingness to excite the jealous 
of other powers, but he hoped that England, 
Russia, and France would one day feel that it 
‘was their interest to destroy such a nest of 
thieves, and force them to live rather by cul- 
tivating their land, than by plunder. 

In the little I said to him (for he gave me, 
In the course of two hours, but very few op- 
portunities of saying a word), I contined my- 
self strictly to the tenor of your lordship’s in- 
structions. Iurged them in the same man- 
ner as I had done to M. de Talleyrand 
and dwelt as strongly as I could on the sen- 
sation which the publication of Sebastiani’s re- 
port had created in England, where the views 
of France towards Egypt must always com- 
mand the utmost vigilance and jealousy. He 
maintained that what ought to convince us of 
his desire of peace was, on the one hand, the 
little he had to gain by renewing the war, and, 
on the other, the facility with which he might 
have taken possession of Egypt, with the very 
ships and troops which were now going from 
the Mediterranean to St. Domingo, and that 
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with the approbation of all Europe, and more 
particularly of the Turks, who had repeatedly 
Invited’ him to join with them, for the 
purpose of furcing us to evatuate their terri- 
tory. 

I do not pretend to follow the arguments of 
the first consul in detail : this would be im- 
poms from the vast variety of matter which 

e took occasion to introduce. His purpose 
was evidently to convince me, that on Malta 
must depend peace or war, and, at the same 
time to impress upon my mind a strong idea 
of the means he possessed of annoying us af 
home and abroad, 

With regard to the mistrust and jealousy 
which, he said constantly prevailed since the 
conclusion of the treaty of Amiens, observed, 
that, after a war of such long duration, so fuil 
of rancour, and carried on in a manner of 
which history hes noexample, it was but na. 
tural that a considcrable degree of agitation 
should prevail: but this, like the swell after 
a storm, would gradually subside, if not sal 
up by the policy of either party; that I would 
not pretend to pronounce which had been the 
aggressor in the paper war of which he com- 
plained, and which was still kept up, though 
with this diffcrence, that in England it was 
independent of government, and 1n France its 
very act anddeed. Yo thisI added, that it 
must be admitted that we had such motives 
of mistrust against France, as could not be 
alleged against] us; and I was going to in- 
stance the accession of territory and influence 
gained by France since the treaty, when he in- 
terrupted me, by saying, I suppose you mean 
Piedmont and Switzerland; “ ce sont des baza- 
telles :” andit must have been foreseen, whilst 
the negotiation was pending ; “ Vous n‘avcz 
pas le droit d’en parler a cette heure.” I 
then alleged, asa cause of mistrust and of 
Jealousy, the impossibility of obtaining justice 
or any kind of redress, for any of his majes- 
ty’s subjects.—He asked mein what respect ; 
and I told him, that, since the signing of the 
treaty, not one British claimant had been sa- 
tisfied, although every Frenchmanof that des- 
cription had been so within one month after 
that period ; and that since I had been here, 
and I could say as much of my predecessors, 
not one satisfactory answer had been obtain- 
ed, to the innumerable representations which 
we had been under the necessity of making 
in favour of British subjects and property de- 
tained in the several ports of France, and else- 
were, without even a shadow of justice : such 
an order of things, I said, was not made to 
inspire confidence, but, on the contrary, must 
create mistrust. This, he said, must be at- 
tributed to the natural difficultics attending 
such suits, when both parties though! them- 
selves right; but he denied that such delays 
could proceed from any disinclination to do 
what was just and right. With regard to the 
pensions which were granted to French or 
Swiss individuals, I observed that they were 
given as a reward for past services during thre 
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war, and most certainly not for present ones, 
and still less for such as_ had been insinuated 
of a nature repugnant to the feelings of every 
individual in England, and to the universally 
acknowledged loyalty and honour of the Bri- 
tish government. Thatas for any participa- 
tion of indemnities, or other accessions which 
his majesty might have obtained, I could 
take upon myself to assure him, that his ma- 
jesty’s ambitions led him rather to preserve 
than to acquire. And that, with regard to 
the most propitious moment for renewing 
hostilities, his majesty, whose sincere desire 
it was, to continue the blessings of peace to his 
subjects, would always consider such a mea- 
sure as the greatest calamity ; but that, if his 
Majesty was so desirous of peace, it must not 
be imputed to the difficulty of obtaining allies ; 
and the less so, asthose means which it might 
be necessary to afford such allies for, perhaps, 
inadequate services, would all be concentrat- 
ed in England, and give a proportionate 
crease of energy to our own exertions. 

At this part of the conversation, he rose 
from his chair, and told me that he should 
give orders to general Andrcossy to enter on 
the discussion of this business with your lord- 
ship; but he wished that I should, at the same 
time, be made acquainted with his motives, 
and convinced of his sincerity, rather from 
himself than from his ministers. He then, 
after a conversation of two hours, during the 
greatest partof which he talked incessantly, 
conversed for afew moments on indifferent 
subjects, in apparent good humour, and re- 
tired. 

Such was, nearly as I can recollect, the pur- 
port of this conference. 

It must, however, be observed, that he did 
not, as M. Talleyrand had done, affect to at- 
tribute colonel Sebastiani’s mission to com- 
mercial motives only, but as one rendered 
necessary, in a military point of view, by the 
uifraction by us of the treaty of Amiens. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W oiTworta. 

P. S. This conversation took place on 
Friday last, and this morning I saw M. de 
Talleyrand. He had been with the first con- 
sul, after I left him, and he assured me that 
he had heen very well satisfied with the frank- 
mess with which I kad made my observations 
on whiat fell from him. I told him, that, 
without entering into any farther detail, what 
I had said to the first consul amounted to an 
assurance of what I trusted there could be no 
doubt, of the readiness of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to remove all subjects of discussion, 
where that could be done without violating 
the laws of the country, and to fulfil strict! 
the engagements which they had conteaelell 
inasmuch as that could be reconciled with the 
safety of the state.—As this applied to Malta 


and Egypt, he gave me to understand that a 


roject was in contemplaticn, by which the 
integrity of the Turkish empire would be so 
eficctually secured, as to do away every cause 
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of doubt or uneasiness, either with regard te 
Egypt, or any part of the Turkish dominions. 
He could not then, he said, explain himself 
farther. Under these circumstances, no one 
can expect that we should relinquish . that 
assurance which we have, in hand, till some- 
thing equally satisfactory is proposed and. 
adopted. 
WHITWORTH. 


No. 39.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Lord Whitworth, dated Feb. 18th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—Your excellency’s dispatch of 
February 21st, has been received, and Jaid 
before the king. 

I have great satisfaction in communicating 
to you his majesty’s entire approbation of the 
able and judicious manner in which you ap- 
pee! to have executed the instructions which 

gave to you in my dispatch of the 9th in- 
Stant. 

The account you have given of your inter- 
view with the first consul, is, inevery respect, 
important. Itis unnecessary fur me to remark 
on the tone and temper in which the senti- 
ments of the first consul appear to have been 
expressed, or to offer any observations in 
addition to those so properly made by your 
excellency, at the time, upon several an the 
topics which were brought forward by the first 
consul, in the course of your conversation; IL 
shall therefore, content myself with referring 
your excellency to my dispatch to Mr. Merry, 
of August 28th, 1802, in which the subject of 
the complaints of the French government, 
respecting the freedom of the press, the emi- 
grants, &c are particularly discussed. [ 
cannot, however, avoid noticing, that nothing 
approaching to explanation or satisfaction is 
stated to have been thrown out by the first: 
consul, in answer to the just representations- 
and complaints of his majesty, in consequence 
of the unwarrantable insinuations and charges 
contained in colonel Sebastiani’s report against 
his majesty’s government,—the ofhcer com 
manding his torces in Egypt, and his army in. 
that quarter; but that, on the other hand, 
the language of the first consul has tended to 
strengthen and confirm the suspicions which 
that publication was peculiarly calculated to 
excite. . 

I shall now proceed to give you some far- 
ther instructions on the lena which it 
may be proper for you to hold respecting, 
the charge which has been advanced against 
his majesty’s government, of their unwilling- 
ness to fulfil the treaty of Amicns. ‘The 
treaty of Amiens has been in a course of 
execution, on the part of his majesty, in every 
article in which, according to the spirit of 
that treaty, it has been found capable of 
execution. There cannot be the least doubt 
that Egypt is at this time completely eva- 
cuated. The delay which had arisen in the 
evacuation of Alexandria, was owing to acci- 
dental circumstances, the particulars of which 
were explained to you in my dispatch of the 
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80th November last: and I had every reason 
to believe, from the communication I had 
with general Andreossy on the subject, that 
the French government were perfectly satis- 
fied with the explanation which he was 
authorized, at the time, to give them respect- 
ing it. | 
ith regard to that article of the treaty 
which relates to Malta, the stipulations con- 
tained in it (owing to circumstances which it 
was not in the power of his majesty to control) 
have not been found capable of execution. 
The refusal of Russia to accede to the arrange- 
ment, except on condition that the Maltese 
Jangue should be abolished ;—the silence of 
the court of Berlin, with respect to the invi- 
tation that has been made to it, in conse- 
quence of the treaty, to become a guaranteeing 
ower ;—the abolition of the Spanish priories, 
in defiance of the treaty to which the king of 
Spain was a party ;—the declaration of the 
Portuguese government, of their intention to 
sequestrate the property of the Portuguese 
priory, as forming a part of the Spanish lan- 
gue, unless the property of the Spanish prio- 
ries is restored to them ;—the non-election of 
a grand master :—These circumstances would 
have been sufficient, without any other special 
grounds, to have warranted his majesty in 
suspending the evacuation of the island, until 
some new arrancement could be adjusted for 
its security and independence. But when it 
38 considered how greatly the dominion, 
wer, and influence of France have of late 
een extended, his majesty must feel that he 
has an incontestible right, conformably to the 
ptineiples on which the treaty of peace was 
Negociated and concluded, to demand addi- 
tional securitics in any new arrangement 
which it might be necessary to make, with a 
view of eftecting the real objects of that 
treaty. And these considerations, suff- 
cient as they mizht be in themselves, 
to justify the line of conduct which his 
majesty had determined to adopt, have re- 
ceived additional force from the views which 
have been recently and unreservedly mani- 
fested by the French government, respecting 
the Turkish dominions, and the islands in 
the Adriatic (and which have been in'a great 
degree admitted by the first consul, in his 
interview with your excellency)—views which 
are directly repugnant, not only to the spirit, 
but to the letter of the treaty of Amiens. 
From the postscript in your excellency’s 
letter, it appears, that a project was in con- 
templation, by which, according to the decla- 
ration of M. Talleyrand, the integrity of the 
Turkish territory would be secured so as to 
do away every cause of doubt or uneasiness, 
either with regard to Egypt, or to any other 
part of the Turkish dominions.—His majesty 
will consider the communication of such a 
project as indicating a disposition, on the 
part of the French government, to afford him 
explanation and satisfaction respecting some 
of the points which have been the subject of 
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his representations. But, after all that has 
passed, his majesty cannot consent that his 
troops should evacuate the island of Malta, 
until substantial security has been provided 
for those objects which, undér the present 
circumstances, might be materially endangered 
by their removal. Iam, &c. 
HawkKEeEsBuer. 


No. 40.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Puris, March 
5th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—I saw M. de Talleyrand yester- 
day, and acquitted myself of your lordship’s in- 
structions. I recapitulated the several argu- 
meuts therein contained, dwelliag particularly 
on the open avowal of the first consul’s views 
in Egypt; and concluding with the resolution 
of his majesty not to withdraw his troops 
‘rom Malta, until some security should be 
given, that, by so doing, his majesty should 
not expose the safety of his awn dominions. 

He heard ine with great pee and, in 
answer, endeavoured, as before, to convince 
me that there was no reason whatever for 
the apprehensions which we entertained.— 
That it was true, the acquisition of Esvpt 
had been, and, perhaps, still was, a favourite 
object of the first consul; but that it was not 
so much so, as to allow him to go to war for 
its attainment. 

I then told him, that what bad in a parti- 
cular manner excited the attention of your 
lordship, in my last report, was the assurance 
he had given me of some project being in 
contemplation, whereby the integrity of the 
Turkish empire would be so casted in all its 
parts, as to remove every doubt or apprehen- 
sion. I begged him, therefore, to explain 
himself on this subject, which I conceived to 
be of the utmost importance, since it was only 
by such means that buth parties could be 
satisfied. He then gave me to understand, 
that what he had termed a project was nothing 
more than what had been expressed in the 
first consul’s message to the legislative body, 
when he says, that there is a French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, who is charged to 
give every assurance of the dispositicn of 
France to strengthen, instead of to weaken, 
that government. I expressed a doubt whe- 
ther this, or any other parole security, would 
be considered as sufficient in such a transac- 
tion. Hercupon he repeated the question— 
What, then, is the security which you require, 
and which the first consul can give ?—This, 
I told him, must be the subject of the nego- 
tiation on which we were willing to enter; 
and I trusted that the French government 
would bring into it the same temper, and the 
same real desire to conciliate, which was 
manifested by his majesty’s ministers. 

M. de Talleyrand now informed me, that 
the first consul had, five or six days ago, 
ordered instructions to be sent to general 
Andreossy, by which he was to require an 
immediate and categorical answer to the platr. 
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question—Whether his majesty would, or 
would not, cause Malta to he evacuated by 
the British troops? That he concluded this 
communication was already made, and that 
he expected to learn the result of it in a very 
few days; adding, that all the first consul 
wanted was, to know precisely on what he had 
to depend. ; — 

I could not help lamenting this precipitate 
measure, since it could answer no good pur- 
pose, and would only tend to introduce into 
the discussion ill-humour and offended dig- 
nity, in the place of dispassionate reasoning. 
1 begged him, however, to be prepared, and 
to prepare the first const, to meet with more 
opposition to his will than he had been ac- 
customed to on similar occastons. 

I told him, that his majesty was willing to 
discuss the point in dispute with fairness and 
candour, but certainly never would be inti- 
midated into acquiescence ; and I repeatedly 
urged, that, if he wished well to the peace of 
the two countries, he should prepare the first 
consul for the consequences which might 
naturally be expected from this step, and 


thus prevent the effect of any sudden gust of 


ill-humour. He was unwilling to adimit that 
there could be any chance of satisfying the 
first consul short of a compliance with his 
wishes, founded, as he pretended, on good 
faith, Our conversation ended here, and I 
wait the result of general Andreossy’s com-. 
munication with the utmost impatience. I 
have, &c. 
_ (Signed) WHITworta. 

P. 8. In the interval between the writin 
and the transcribing the above dispatch, 
have taken another opportunity of seeing M. 
de Talleyrand, and acs glad to find, that 
(for what purpose I know not) he had repre- 
sented the instructions to general Andreossy 
-as much more absolute and offensive than 
they really are. I found him to-day entirely 
disposed to give me another opinion, and to 
convince me, that the first consul, far from 
wishing to carry matters to extremity, was 
desirous to discuss, fairly, and without pas- 
sion, a point which, he admitted, was of im- 
portance to both countries. He repeatedly 
assured me, that much as the first consul 
might have the acquisition of Egypt at heart, 
he would sacrifice his own feelings to the 
preservation of peace, and henceforth seek to 
augment his glory, by improving and consoli- 
dating the internal situation of the country, 
rather than by adding to its possessions. 

(Signed) WwW. 


No. 41.—Note from General Andreossy to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated March 10th, 
1803. 


The undersigned ambassador and minister 
ee poeouaty of the French republic to his 
ritannic majesty, had received trom the first 
consul express orders to require from the 
British government some explanations re- 
epecting the protracted occupation of the 
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island of Malta, by the English troops. He 


had hoped that verbal communications would 
have been sufficient to have produced satis- 
factory expositions, by preparing the way for 
the mutual conciliation of minds and interests, 
a conduct which has been prescribed to him 
by his ardent zeal for the maintenance of 
harmony between the two countries, and of 
the ‘eaat of Europe, objects of the solicitude 

French government: but the under- 
signed thinks he can no longer delay comply- 
ing with the instruetions he had received ; 


and he has, therefore, the honour of address- 


ing the following observations to his excel- 
lency lord Hawkesbury, which recall to recol- 
lection the spirit and the leading features of 
the verbal communications which he has pre- 
viously made to him. 

By the conditions of the fourth paragraph 
of the tenth article of the treaty of Amiens, 


the English troops were to evacuate the island 


of Malta and its dependencies, three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications. Ten 
months have elapsed since the ratifications 
have been exchanged, and the English 
troops are still at Malta: The French troops, 
on the contrary, who were to evacuate the 
Neapolitan and Papal states, have not waited 
the expiration of the three months which 
were granted to them to withdraw, and have 
ane Tarentum, the fortifications of which 
they had re-established, and where they had 
collected 100 pieces of cannon. 

What can be alleged in justification of the 
delay in evacuating Malta? Has not the 10th 
article of the treaty of Amiens provided for 
every thing? and the Neapolitan troops being 
arrived, under what pretext do those of Eng- 
land still remain there? 

It is because all the powers enumerated in 
the 6th paragraph, have not yet accepted the 
guarantee which is devolved upon them? But 
this is not a condition that relates to the 
evacuation of the island ; and besides, Austria 
has already sent its act of guarantee: Russia, 
itself, has made only a single difficulty, which 
is done away by the accession of the first 
consul to the modifications proposed, unless, 
indeed, England itself throws obstacles in 
the way, by refusing to accede to the proposals 
of Russia, which, after all, could not affect 
the engagements of his Britannic majesty, 
who, according to the express conditions of 
the treaty, is to evacuate the island of Malta 
within three months, placing it under the 
guard of the Neapolitans, who are to garrison 
rt until the definitive arrangements of the 
order are settled. 

It should, therefore, seem impossible, and 
it would be without example in the history of 
nations, were his Britannic majesty to refuse 
to execute a fundamental article of the paci- 
fication, of the very one, which, in the draw- 
ing up of the preliminaries, was considered as 
the first, and as requiring to be settled pre- 
viously to every other point. 

Indecd, the first consul, whocordially relies 
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on the intentions of his Britannic majesty, 
and cannot suppose them to be less open and 
generous than those with which he js aai- 
mated, has hitherto been unwilling to attri- 
bute the delay of the evacuation of the island 
of Malta to any other than to maritime cir- 
cumstances. 

The undersigned is, therefore, char to 
require explanations on this point, and he is 
persuaded that the British ministry will be 
the more anxious to furnish such as will be 
satisfactory, as they must be sensible how 
necessary they are for the maintenance of 
harmony, and how important they are for the 
honour of the two nations. 

The undersigned avails himself of this op- 
portunity to renew to lord Hawkesbury the 
assurances of his high consideration. 

(Signed) F, ANDREOssyY. 


No. 42.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated March 12th, 
1803. 


My Lord ;—The messenger Mason, arrived 
ee morning early, with your lordship’s 
etter of the 7th, informing me, that, in con- 
sequence of the preparations in the ports of 
France and Holland, which, though avowedly 
intended for colonial service, might, in the 
event of a rupture, be turned against some 
part of the British dominions, his majesty had 
judged it expedient to send a message to both 
houses of parliament, recommending, in 
terms void of offence, the adoption of such 
measures, as may be consistent with the 
honour of his crown, and the security of his 
dominions, and, at the same time, such as 
will manifest his majesty’s disposition for the 
preservation of peace. 

I beg leave to return your lordship my 
thanks for having apprized me of this cir- 
cumstance by a special messenger; I found, 
however, on going to M. de Talleyrand, at 
two o’clock, that he was already informed of 
it. He was just setting out to communicate 
it to the first consul, and appeared under con- 
siderable agitation. He returned with me to 
his cabinet, and though he told me he was 
pressed for time, he suffered me to relate 
the circumstance without interruption. I 
endeavoured to make him sensible that this 
measure was merely precautionary, and not, 
in the least degree, intended as a menace. I 
concluded my observations by repeating that 
it was merely a measure of self-security, 
founded on the armaments which were carry- 
ing on in the ports of France and Holland, 
remarking, at the same time, that had not 
even these armaments been as notorious as 
they were, the very circumstance of the first 
consul’s determination to augment so consi- 
derably his army, in time of peace, would 
have besa @ full and sufficient motive for 
such a measure of precaution. 

M.de Talleyrand now informed me that 
he was already acquainted with the busiuess ; 
that a messenger had that morning arrived, 
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who had brought him a copy of the message, 
which he communicated to me. I could 
draw from him no reply whatever to my ob- 
servations. He confined himself strictly to 
the assurance which he has so repeatedly 
made, that there was no foundation whatever 
for the alarm which was felt by his majesty’s 
ministers; that the first consul was pacific; 
that he had no thoughts whatever of attack- 
ing his majesty’s dominions, unless forced to 
do so by a commencement of hostilities on 
our part; that he should always consider the 
refusal to evacuate Malta as such a com- 
mencement of hostilities; and that, as we 
had hitherto hesitated to do so, he was justi- 
fied in adopting the measures which might 
eventually be necessary. He disclaimed 
every idea of the armaments fitting out in the 
Dutch ports having any other destination than 
to the colonies; and concluded, that, for bis 
part, he could not comprehend the motives 
which had necessitated a resort to such a 
measure on the part of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

He then desired leave to go to the first 
consul, promising that he would let me kuow 
the result when we met at dinner at the 
Prussian minister’s. He did not come there 
till near seven o’clock, and when we rose 
from dinner, he took me aside, and informed 
me, that although the first consul had been 
highly irritated at the unjust suspicion which 
his majesty’s overnment entertained, yct, 
he would not aioe himself to be so tar mas- 
tered by his feelings, as to lose sight of the 
calamities which the present discussion might 
entail upon humanity. He dwelt much on 
this topic, and explained the measures to 
which he skould be obliged to resort: he 
said, that if England wished to discuss fairly, 
he wished the same; that if England pre. 
pared for war, he would do the same; and 
that if England should finally determine on 
hostilities, he trusted to the support of the 
French nation in the cause of honuur and of 
justice. It was in vain that I repeated that 
England did not wish for war; that peace 
was aS necessary to us as it could be to 
France; that all we desired, and all that we 
were contending for, was security; that every 
thing proved to us that that security was 
threatened by the first consul’s vicws on 
Egypt; and that, consequently, our refusal to 
evacuate Malta was become as much a neces- 
sary measure of precaution, as the defence of 
any part of his majesty’s dominions. To this 
kind of reasoning M. de Talleyrand opposed 
the moderation of the first consul, his great 
self-denial, and his determination to sacritice 
even the most favourite points to his sinceze 
desire to avoid a rupture. 

M. de Talleyrand now told me, that, in 
order to facilitate my communication of the 
first consul’s sentiments, he would commuui- 
cate to me a paper which he had that morn- 
ing drawn up with him; that it was not to 
be considered as any thing absolutely official ; 


- 
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that it was 2 memorandum to assist me, but 

such as I might, if I chose, transmit to your 

lordship. TI now enclose it. I have, &c. 
(Signed) WnuitwortH. 


[Note Verbale referred to in No. 42.] 


. 1. If his Britannic majesty, in his message, 
means to speak of the expedition of Helvo- 
etsluys, all the world knows that it was des- 
tined for America, and that it was on the 
point of sailing for its destination, but in con- 
sequence of his majesty’s message, the em- 
barkation and putting to sea are about to be 
counter-manded. 

2. If we do not receive satisfactory expla- 
Nation respecting these armaments in Eng- 
land, and if they actually take place, i¢ ts na- 
tural that the first consul should march 
20,000 men into Holland, since Holland is 
mentioned in the message. 

3. These troops being once in the country, 
st is natural that an encampment should be 
formed on the frontiers of Hanover; and, 
moreover, that additional bodies should join 
those troops which were already embarked 
for America, in order to form new embarka- 
tions, and to maintain an offensive and de- 
fensive position. 

4. It ts natural that the first consul should 
order several camps to be formed at Calais, 
and on different points of the coasts. 

5. Itis likewise in the nature of things that 
the first consul, who was on the point of eva- 
cuating Switzerland, should be under the ne- 
cessity of continuing a French army in that 
country. 

6. It is also the natural consequence of all 
this, that the first consul should send a 
fresh force into Italy, in order to occupy, in 
case of necessity, the position of Tarentum. 

7. England, arming, and arming with so 
much publicity, will compel France to put her 
armies on the war establishment, a step so 
Important, as cannot fail to agitate all Europe. 

The result of all these movements will be 
to irritate the two countries still more. 
France will have been compelled to take all 
these precautions in consequence of the 
English armaments, and nevertheless, ever 
means will be taken to excite the Englis 
nation, by the assertion that France meditates 
an invasion. The whole British population 
will be obliged to put themselves under arms 
for their defence, and their export trade will, 
even before the war, be in a state of stagna- 


‘tion throughout the whole extent of the 


countries occupied by the French arms. The 
experience of nations, and the course of 
‘events, prove, that the distance between sueh 
a state of things and actual hostility, is un- 
fortunately not remote. As to the differences, 
of which mention is made in his Britannic 
Majesty’s message, we know not of any that 
we have with England; for it cannot be 
imagined, that a serious intention can have 
existed in England, of evading the execution 
of the treaty of Amiens, under the protection 
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of a military armament. Europe well knows» 
that itis possible to attempt the dismember- 
ment of France, but uot to intimidate her. 


No. 43.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Paris, March 
14th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—The messenger, Mason, went 
on Saturday with my dispatches of that date, 
and, until yesterday, Sunday, I saw no one, 
likely to give me any farther information, 
such as I could depend upon, as to the effect 
which his majesty’s message had produced on 
the first consul. At the court which was held 
at the Thuilleries upon that day, he accosted 
me, evidently under very considerable agita- 
tion. He began by asking me if I had any 
news from England. I told him that I had 
received letters from your lordship two days 
ago. He immediately said, and so you are 
determined to go to war. No! I replied, we 
are too sensible of the advantages of peace— 
Nous avons, said he, déja fait la guerre 
pendant quinze ans.— As he scemed to 
wait for an answer, I observed only, c’en 
est déja trop.—Mais, said he, vous voulez 
la faire encore quinze annés, et vous 
m’v forcez.—I told him, that was very far 
from his majesty’s intentions. — He then 
proceeded to count Marcow and the chevalier 
Azara, who were standing together, at a 
little distance from me, and said to them, les 
Anglois veulent Ja guerre, mais s’ils sont les 
premiers a tirer l'epée, je serai le dernier a la 
remettre. Ils ne respectant pas les traités, 
il faut dorénavant les couvrir de crepe noir.— 
He then went his round. Ina few minutes 
he came back to me, and resumed the con- 
versation, if such it can be called, by some- 
thing personally civil tome. He began again . 
—Porquoi des armémens? Contre qui des 
mesures de précaution? Je n’ai pas un seul 
vaisseau de ligne dans les ports de France; 
mais si vous voulez armer, J"'armeral aussi; si 
vous voulez vous battre, je me battrai aussi. 
Vous pourrez peut-etre tuer la France, mais 
jamais Vintimider,— On voudroit, said I, 
ni un ni Vautre. On voucroit vivre en 
bonne intelligence avec elle.—I] faut donc 
respecter les traites, replied he; malheur a 
ceux qui ne respectent pas les traités; ils en 
seront responsable a toute l’Europe.—Ie was 
too much agitated to make it adviscable for 
me to prolong the conversation; I therefore 
made no answer, and he retired to his apart- 
ment, repeating the last phrase. 

It is to be remarked, that all this passed 
loud enough to be overheard by two hundred 
people who were present, and I am persuaded 
that there was nota single person, who did 
not feel the extreme impropriety of his con- 
duct, and the total want of ens as well as 
of decency on the occasion. I propose taking 
the first opportunity of speaking to M. Tal- 
leyrand on this subject. I have, &c. 


(Signed) " Wuartworrm. 
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No. 44.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Hawkesbury to Lord Whitworth, dated 
March 15th, 1803. 


I send your excellency a copy of the note 
presented to me by general Andreossy on the 
10th instant, and a copy of the answer which 
I have, this day, by his majesty’s commands, 
returned to it. 


No. 45.—Note from Lord Hawkesbury to 
General Andreossy, dated March 15th, 
1808. 


The undersigned, his majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, has laid 
before the king the note of his excellency the 
French ambassador of the 10th instant. 

In obeying the commands of his majesty, 
by returning an official answer to this note, 
the undersigned feels it necessary for him to 
do little more than repeat the explanations 
which have been already given, on more than 
one occasion, by himself verbally to general 
Andreossy, and by lord Whitworth to M. 
Talleyrand, on the subject of the note, and 
of the points which appear to be connected 
with it. He can have no difficulty in as- 
suring the French ambassador, that his ma- 
jesty has entertained a most sincere desire 
that the treaty of Amiens might be executed 
in a full and complete manner; but it has 
not been possible for him to consider this 
treaty as having been founded on principles 
different from those which have been inva- 
riably applied to every other antecedent treaty 
or convention, namely, that they were nego- 
ciated with reference to the actual state of 
possession of the different parties, and to the 
treaties or public engagements by which they 
were bound at the time of its conclusion; and 
that if that state of possession and of engage- 
ments was so materially altered by the act of 
either of the parties as to affect the nature of 
the compact itself, the other party hasa right, 
according to the law of nations, to interfere 
for the purpose of obtaining satisfaction or 
compensation for any essential difference 
which such acts may have subsequently made 
in their relative situation; that if there ever 
was a case to which this principle might be 
applied with peculiar propriety, 1t was that of 
the late treaty of peace: for the negotiation 
was conducted on a basis not mercly pro- 
posed by his majesty, but specially agreed to, 
in an official note, by the French government, 
namely, That his majesty should keep a com- 
pensation out of his conquests fur the important 
acquisition of territory made by France upon 
the continent. That isa sufficient proof that 
the compact was understood to have been 
concluded in relation to the then existing 
state of things; for the measure of his ma- 
jesty’s compensation was to be calculated 
with reference to the acquisitions of France 
at that time; and if the interference of the 
French government in the general affairs of 
Europe since that period; if their interposi- 
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tion with respect to Switzerland and Holland, 
whose independence was guaranteed by them 
at the time of the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace; if the acquisitions which have been 
made by France in various quarters, but par- 
ticularly those in Italy, have extended the 
territory and increased the power of France, 
his majesty would be warranted, consistently 
with the spiritof the treaty of peace, in claim. 
ing equivalents for these acquisitions, as a 
counterpoise to the augmentation of the 
power of Fiance. His majesty, however, 
anxious to prevent all ground of misunder- 
standing, and desirous of consolidating the 
general peace of Europe, as far as might be 
in his power, was willing to have waved the 
pretensions he might have a right to advance 
of this nature; and as the other articles of 
the definitive treaty have been in a course of 
execution on his part, se he would have been 
ready to have carried into effect an arrange- 
ment conformable to the true intent and spirit 
of the tenth article; the execution of that ar- 
rangement, according to its terms, having 
been rendered impracticable by circumstances 
which it was not in his majesty’s power to 
control. Whilst his majesty was actuated by 
these sentiments of moderation and forbear- 
ance, and prepared to regulate his conduct in 
conformity to them, his attention was parti 

cularly attracted by the spas extraordinary 
publication of the report of colonel Sebastiani 
to the first consul. This report contains the 
most unjustifiable insinuations and charges 
against his majesty’s government; against 
the officer commanding his forces in pt, 
and against the British army in that quarter: 
insinuations and charges wholly destitute of 
foundation, and such as would have warranted 
his majesty in demanding that satisfaction 
which, on occasions of this nature, inde 
pendent powers, in a state of amity, havea 
right to expect from each other. It discloses, 
moreover, views in the highest degree inju- 
rious to the interests of his majesty’s domi- 
nions, and directly repugnant to, and utterly 
inconsistent with, the spirit and letter of the 
-tréaty of peace concluded between his ma- 
jesty and the French government. His ma- 
Jesty’s ambassador at Paris was accordingly 
directed to make such a representation to the 
French government as his majesty felt to be 
called for by imputations of the nature above 
described, by the disclosure of purposes in- 
consistent with good faith, and highly inju- 
rious to the interests of his people; and asa 
claim had recently been made by the French 
government on the subject of the evacuation 
of Malta, lord Whitworth was instructed to 
accompany this representation by a declara- 
tion on the part of his majesty, that before he 
could enter into any farther discussions rela- 
tive to that island, it was expected that satis- 
factory explanations should be given upon 
the various points respecting which his ma- 
jesty had complained. This representation 
and this claim, founded on principles incon- 
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testibly just, and couched in terms the most 
temperate, appear to have been wholly disre- 
garded by the French government; no satis- 
action has been afforded, no explanation 
whatever has been. given; but, on the con- 
trary, his majesty’s suspicions of the views of 
the French government with respect to the 
Turkish empire have been confirmed and 
strengthened by subsequent events. Under 
these circumstances his majesty feels: that he 
has no alternative, and that a just rezard to 
his own honour, and to the interests of his 
people, makes it necessary for him to declare, 
that be cannot consent that his troops should 
evacuate the island of Malta, until substantial 
security has been provided for those objects 
which, under the present circumstances, might 
be materially endangered by their removal. 
With respect to several of the positions 
stated in the note, and grounded on the idea 
of the tenth article being executed in its li- 
teral sense, they call for some observations. 
By the tenth article of the treaty of Amiens, 
the island of Malta was to be restored, by his 
majesty, to the order of St. Jolin, upon cer- 
tain conditions. The evacuation of the island, 
ata specified period, formed a part of these 
conditions ; and if the other stipulations had 
been im a due course of execution, his majesty 
would have been bound, by the terms of the 
treaty, to have ordered his forces to evacuate 
the island; but these conditions must be con- 
sidcred as being all of equal effect; andif any 
material parts of them shouid have been 
found incapable of execution, or if the execu- 
tion of them should, from any circumstances, 
have been retarded, his majesty would be 
warranted in deferring the evacuation of the 
island until such time as the other conditions 
of the article could be effected; or until some 
new arrangement could be concluded, which 
should be judged satisfactory by the contract- 
ing parties. The refusal of Russia to accede 
to the arrangement, except on condition that 
the Maltese langue should be abolishcd ; the 
silence of the court of Berlin, with-respect to 
the invitation that has been made to it, in 
consequence of the treaty, to become a gua- 
ranteeing power ; the abolition of the Spanish 
priories, in defiance of the treaty to which 
the king of Spain was a party; the declara- 
tion of tbe Portuguese government, of their 
intention tv sequestrate the property of the 
Portuguese priory, as forming a part of the 
Spanish langue, unless the property of the 
Spanish priories was restored to them :— 
these circumstances would have heen suffi- 
cient, without any other special grounds, to 
have warranted his majesty in suspending the 
evacuation of the island. The evacuation of 
Tarentum and Brundusium is, in no respect, 
connected with that of Malta. The French 
vernment were bound to evacuate the 
ingdora of Naples by their treaty of peace 
with the king of Naples, at a period ante- 
cedent to that at which this stipulation was 
eatried into effect. 
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The French government were bound, like - 
wise, by engagements with the emperor of 
Russia, to respect the independence of the 
kingdom of Naples; but even admitting that 
the departure of the French troops from Ta- 
rentum depended solely on the article of the 
treaty of Amiens, their departure is, by the 
terms of the treaty, to take place at the same 
period as the other evacuations in Europe, 
namely, one month after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty; at which period both 
Porto Ferrajo and Minorca were evacuated by 
his majesty’s forces; whereas the troops of 
his majesty were, in no case, bound to eva- 
euate the island of Malta, antecedent to the 
period of three months after the ratification 
of the definitive treaty; and, even in that 
event, it must be considered as tependinge 
upon the other parts of the arrangement 
being in a course of execution. With respect 
to the assertion in the note, that the Neapo- 
litan troops were to form the gartison of 
Malta, until the period when the arrange- 
ments relative to the order could be carried. 
into effect, it will appear, by a reference to 
the article, that, by the preliminary para- 
graph, the island was to be restored to the 
order upon the condition of the succeeding. 
stipulations, and that it was only from the 
period when the restitution to the order had 
actually taken place, that, by the 12th para- 
graph, the Neapolitan troops were to form a 
part of the garrison. 

The undersigned has thus stated, with all 
the frankness which the importance of the 
subject appears to require, the sentiments of 
his majesty on the note delivered to him by. 
general Andreossy, and on the points in dis- 
cussion between the two countries. 

His majesty is willing to indulge the bope, 
that the conduct of the French government 
on this occasion may be influenced by prin- 
ciples similar to those which have invariably 
influenced his own. That, as far as possible, 
all causes of distrust, and every impediment to 
a good understanding between the two coun- 
tries, may be completely and effectually re- 
moved, and that the peace may be conso- 
lidated on a secure and lasting foundation, 

The undersigned, &c. 

_ (Signed) HAawKEsBuRY. 


No. 46.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Paris, March 
17th, 1803. 


My Lord;—I calied yesterday on M. de 
Talleyrand, to converse with him on the sub-- 
ject of what had passed on Sunday Iast at the 
Thuilleries. He had been, since that day, so 
fully occupied with his expeditions to different 
foreign courts, that I had no opportunity of 
seeing him sooner. I told him, that I had 
becn placed by the first consul ina situation 
which could neither sult my public nor m 
prust feelings. That I went to the Thuil- 

eries to pay my respects to the first consul, 
and to present my countrymen, but not te 
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treat of political subjects; and that unless I | 
had the assurance from him that [ should not 
be exposed to a repetition of the same disa- 
greeable circumstances, I should be under the 
necessity of discontinuing my visits to the 
Thuilleries. M. de Talleyrand assured me, 
that it was very far from the first consul’s in- 
tention to distress me; but he had felt him- 
self personally insulted by the charges which 
were brought against him by the English go- 
vernment; and that it was incumbent upon him 
to take the first opportunity of exculpating hin- 
Self in the presence of the ministers of the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe. We assured me that 
nothing similar would occur, 
(Signed) Wuitworti, 


No. 47.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Paris, March 
18th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—T received your lordship’s dis- 
patch, with its inclosure, this morning early ; 
and I learnt at the same time that a messenger 
had arrived from general Andreossy to M. de 
Talleyrand; shortly after, M. de Tallcyrand 
sent to desire I would call upon him, which I 
accordingly did. . He told me that he had not 
only received your lordship’s note to the 
French ambassador, but also the sentimengs 
of the first consul upon it, which he was de- 
sirous to communicate to me, before he re- 
dispatched the messenger. This he did, and 
I refer your lordship to the communication 
which general Andreossy will make, accord- 
ing to his instructions, without loss of time. 

rom the tenor of this note, it appears, 
that this government is not desirous to pro- 
ceed to extremities; that is to say, it is not 
prepared so to do; and therefore, it expresses 
a willingness to enter on the discussion of 
the point, which appears, according to their 
conception, or rather to the interpretation 
they choose to give to it, the most material. 
This, of course, is the safety of Egypt. On 
this the first consul declares in the note, as 
M. Talleyrand did repeatedly to me, that he 
would be willing to enter into any engage- 
ment, by which such a security as would fully 
quiet our apprehensions, might be given on 
the part of the French government. On the 
subject of Malta, the first consul maintains 
that he cannot listen to any compromise ; 
with regard to Egypt, he is willing to enter 
into any engagement which may be thought 
sufficient. 

T told him that he had departed from the 
letter and the sense of your lordship’s note, 
by confining the question to Malta alone. 
That note had comprehended other most im- 
portant considerations. That the best method 
of bringing the discussion to a speedy concla- 
sion, such as his majesty’s government ap- 
peared to wish, was, to take it up an a broader 
scale. But that, at the same time, his ma- 
jesty’s government would not refuse to lend 
itself to any thing reasonable which might be 
suggested. There was, however, I told him, 
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one distinction to be made in the situation of 
the two governments, in the discussion of this 
question. By our possession of Malta, France 
was not threatened; but the reverse was the 
case, should the access to Egypt be upened 
by its evacuation. . I have, &c. 
(Signed) Waitworts. 


No. 48.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Lord Whitworth, dated March 27th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—Your excellency’s several dis- 
patches, to No. 96 inclusive, have been re- 
ceived and laid before the king. With respect 
to the subject of your excellency’s dispatch of 
March 14th, I have it in command to signify 
to you his majesty’s pleasure, that you take 
the earliest opportunity to represent to Mon- 
sieur de Talleyrand, the surprise with which 
his majesty has learnt the conduct which the 
first consul had observed towards your excel- 
lency in the instance to which that dispatch 
refers; and you will add, that as his majesty 
has a right to expect that his ambassador 
should be treated with the respect and atten- 
tion due to the dignity of the sovereign whom 
he represents, it will be impossible for you to 
present yourself, on any days of ceremony, to 
the first consul, unless you receive an assur- 
ance that you will never be exposed to a re- 
petition of the treatment which you experi- 
enced on the occasion. Although your excel- 
lency appears to have anticipated this instruc- 
lion in one of your most recent conversations 
with Monsieur de Talleyrand, I, nevertheless, 
think it right to enable your excellency to 
state to that minister, the sense which the 
king entertains of this transaction. I am, &e. 

(Signed) HawkeEssury, 


No. 49.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Lord Whitworth, dated April 3rd, 1803. 


My Lord ;—I enclose to your excellency, for 
your information, copies of the official note 
delivered to me on the 29th ultimo, by general 
Andreossy, and of the answer which, by his 
majesty’s command, I this day returned to 
that communication. I have, &c. 

(Signed) HawkeEssury. 


{Inclosure in No. 49.) _ 


The undersigned general of division, am- 
bassador and minister plenipotentiary from 
the French republic, has laid before his 
vernment the note addressed to him by his 
excellency lord Hawkesbury. He has receiv- 
ed orders to make the following answer to 
the observations therein contained. 

The object of this note appears to be te 
explain his Britannic majesty’s message; and 
to give some elucidations which had been 
demanded respecting the execution of the 
treaty of Amiens. 

The first consul will not make any com- 
plaint relative to the extraordinary and unex- 
tee assertions of this act, issued by his 

ritannic majesty. Not one of them is 
founded. 


+ 
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His Britannic majesty believes that his, bis glory, in an affair of this nature, wholly 


kingdom is menaced by preparations made in 
the ports of Holland and France. He has 
been deceived; the first consul has made no 
preparation. | : 

There were, at the time of the message, 
but two frigates in the roads of Holland, and 
but three corvettes in the roads of Dunkirk. 

’ How can his Britannic majesty’s ministers 


in being taken in an unprovided state. He 
wijl continue in this system of honest frank- 
ness, until his Britannic majesty has reflected 
fully on the part he proposes to take. 

In lord Hawkesbury’s note, an opinion is 
expressed, that the French republic has in- 
creased in power since the peace of Amiens. 
This is a decided error. Since that epoch, 


Britannic majesty’s ambassadors at Paris, and The French power has received no degree of 
at the Hague, have seriously to reproach! augmentation. If his Britannic majesty is 
themselves, if they have credited information , determined to make war, he may allege all 
so evidently false, and if they did not foresee ; the pretexts he pleases. He will find few lcss 


have been deccived on facts so evident? His : France has evacuated a considerable territory. 


that they thereby exposed their government | founded. 


to err in the most important deliberations. 


' As to the complaints made respecting the 


Was it not conformable to the usage prac- , publications which may have appeared in 


oO 


tised amon 
tions, and thus to take means for beiyg con- 
‘vinced of the falsehood of the intelli cence 
which the ministers might have received ? 
Must not the least effects of the omission of 
this practice be, to bring on the ruin of fami- 
lies, and carry confusion, uncertainty, and 
eat into all the commercial afiairs of 
both nations? The first consul knows, both 
from his own sentiments, and judging of 
‘other people by the French, that a great na- 
tion can never be terrificd. He believes that 
good policy and the feelings of true dignity, 
ever inspire the sentiment of esteem for a 
rival nation, and never the design of menacing 
her. <A great nation may be destroyed, but 
not intimidated. 

The second part of his majesty’s message 
consists of another assertion, no better found- 
ed. His Britannic majesty makes mention 
‘of discussions, the success of which is doubt- 
ful. What are these discussions? What 
official notes, what protocol prove the open- 
ing, the progress, the vicissitudes of a de- 
bate? Can a state of difficulties, which 
leads to an alternative of peace or war, spring 
up unawares, without commencement, with- 
out progression, and lead without distinction 
to an appeal to arms, before all the means of 
conciliation have been exhausted. 

In this case, the appeal has been publicly 
made before it could be known that there was 
room for misunderstanding. The termiuvation 
of the discussions were announced before 
they had begun. The issue of a difficult dis- 
cussion has been declared befure it arose. 
What would Europe, what would both na- 
tions think, if they knew that these discus- 
sions, announced by his Britannic majesty as 
so difficult to terminate, were unknown to the 
French government; and that the first con- 
sul, on reading the message, could not com- 
prehend the meaning of either of the declara- 
tions therein contained. 

He has also abstained from any ostensible 
step ; and whatever may have been the cla- 
-mour, the activity, the provocations of war, 
which have taken place in England since that 
‘message, he has given no orders, be has made 

‘ho dispositions, no preparations. Ile places 


e nations, first to demand explana- | France, they are of an order too secondary to 
h 


‘be capable of influencing such a decision. 
Are we then returned to the age of tourna- 
ments? Motives of this nature might have 
authorized, four centuries ago, the combat of 
thirties; but they cannot, in this age, bea 
| reason for war between the two countries. 
| It might suffice in this respect to reply 
to his excellency, that no representation has 
' been made by him on the subject to the go- 
vernment of the republic ; and that, if it was 
but justice to grant satisfaction, the first con- 
| sul had a right to expect that which was re- 
uired by M. Otto, in his note of the 220d 
hermidor last, upon grounds more serious 
and more just. ) 

Is it possible toat the English ministry can 
have been ignorant, that, ever since the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Amiens, the English 
press has not ceased to spread through Eu- 
rope the rage of war, the discredit of peace, 
and shameless and boundless outrages against 
every thing which is the object of the love 
and veneration of the French people? 

A few days after the ratification of peace, 
one of his Britannic majesty’s ministers de- 
clared, that the peace establishment must be 
considerable ; and the distrust excited by this 
declaration, made in parliament with as much 
bitterncss as impropriety, furnished a com- 
mentary for the exaggeration and alarms 
which were circulated iu despicable pamph- 
Jets, and in newspapers, as contemptible as 
those libels. Since that time, these writers 
have found themselves invariably supported 

in their insolent observations by particular 
phrases taken from the speeches of some 
eading members of parliament. These 
speeches, scarcely to be excceded by the 
newswriters themselves, have, for these 
eighteen months, tended to enconrage insult 
against other governments to that degree, 
that every European must be offended, every 
reasonable Englishman must be humiliated, 
by such unheard-of licentiousness. _ 

What, if we connect with these sallies, pro- 
ceedings more offensive and serious ; the in- 
dulgence granted to French criminals, pub- 
lishing daily outrages in the French language; 
the still more inexcusable toleration extended 
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to villains covered with crimes, and plotting 
assassinations incessantly, such as Georges, 
who still continues to reside at London, pro- 
tected, and having a considerable establish- 
ment; in a word, the little justice which has 
been shown to all our representations—how 
are we to account for the publicity of the 
complaint which his Britannic majesty has 
thought proper to make respecting some in- 
definite wrongs which he has hitherto thought 
unnecessary to bring before the first consul ? 

The first consul has had cause to be con- 
vinced that all his representations on all 
these points were useless, and that his Bri- 
tannic majesty, regardless of the neighbouring 
powers, was resolved to authorize every thing 
.within his dominions; but he did not, on that 
account, entertain a doubt of the continuance 
of peace, nor alarm Europe with the notifica- 
tion of war. He confined himself to this 
principle of conduct, to permit or to prevent 
In France, with respect to England, whatever 
should be permitted or prevented in England 
with regard to France. 

He hus, however, expressed, and he again 
expresses his wish, that means should be adopted 
to prevent, in future, any mention being made 
of ahat ts passing tn England, either in the 
oficial discussions, or tn the polemical writings 
in France, as in like manner in the French 
official discussions and polemical writings, no 
mention whatever should ‘be made of what is 
passing in England. 

Lord Hawkesbury mentions an article in a 
newspaper, containing the report of a French 
colonel. In serious discussions, an answer 
on this point might be dispensed with; but 
it is neither a long nor difficult matter. 

A colonel in the English army has pub- 
lished a work, in England, filled with the 
most atrocious and disgusting calumnies 
against the French army and its general. 
The lies it contains have been contradicted 
by the reception which colonel Sebastiani ex- 
perienced. The publicity of his report was 
at once a refutation and a reparation which 
the French army had a right to expect. On 
his arrival in Egypt, this officer, to his great 
astonisliment, found the English army there, 
although they should have evacuated it, and 
the Turks prodigiously alarmed at the conti- 
nuance of the Englis army, and at its rela- 
tions with the natives, in rebellion and open 
revolt against the Sublime Porte. 

He must have conceived that the treaties 
which connect us with the Porte, and by 
which we have guaranteed to it the integrity 
of its possessions, compelled us to unite our- 
selves with that power. It was natural to 
think that England meant to declare war 
from the instant she refused to execute the 
articles of the treaty. For, after all, France 
is not reduced to such a state of debasement, 
as to suffer treaties made with her to be exe- 
cuted or not at pleasure. 

Hence the researches made by this officer, 
as to the forces which were in Egypt, and as 
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to the position occupied by the English army. 

But Egypt has since been restored tu the 
dominion of its lawful sovereign, and the idea 
of a rupture between the two natiuns, on ac- 
count of the engagement contracted with the 
Porte, no longer exists. 

There remains, therefore, but one object 
worthy of fixing the attention of the two na- 
tions. The execution of the treaty of Amiens, 
as far as concerns Malta. His majesty has en- 
gaged to restore it to the order, snd to entrust it 
to the Neapolitan army till the order should 
be in a condition to guard it. His majesty wilt 
reject all sophistry, every distinction, every 
mental reservation which might be offered to 
him, to put in doubt the force and the validity 
of his engagement. His Britannic majesty’s 
equity, his conscience in this respect, are 
guarantees for the French republic. Were it 
otherwise, what means in future would the 
two nations have for coming to an under- 
standing? Would not all be chaos? This 
would, indeed, be adding another calamity to 
those which have menaced social order. 

The undersigned is directed to declare, in 
short, that the first consul will not take up 
the defiance of war given by England 
to France; that as to Malta, he sees no sub- 
ject for discussion, the treaty having provided 
for every thing, and settled every thing. The 
undersigned, Xc. 

(Signed) F. ANDREOSSY. 


[Inclosure in No. 49.] 


The undersigned, bis majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, has laid 
before the king the note of bis excellency ge- 
neral Andreossy, of the 29th of last month. 

His majesty has been induced, by that 
spirit of moderation and forbearance which 
have invariably governed his conduct in 
every part of his communications with the 
French government, to abstain from making 
many observations which the perusal of this 
note may naturally have suggested to his 


mind. 

His majesty has perceived, with great re- 
gret, that the French government continue to 
withhold all satisfaction and explanation on 
the points on which he has complained; and 
that, at the time when they evade all discus- 
sion on the subject of his representations, 
they persist in their requisition that the 
island of Malta should be forthwith evacuated 
by his forces. 

His majesty can never so far forget what is 
due to himself and to his people, as to 
acquiesce in such a course of proceeding ; he 
has, therefore, judged it expedient to give 
instructions to his ambassador, at Paris, to 
ascertain, distinctly, from the French govern- 
ment, whether they are determined to perse- 
vere in withholding all satisfaction and expla- 
tion on the points on which his majesty has 
complained; or whether they are disposed, 
without delay, to give such satisfaction and 
explanations upon the present state of affairs, 
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as may lead to an arrangement which may be 
calculated to adjust the differences at present 
subsisting between the two governments. It 
iz his majesty’s anxious desire that, by this 
mode of proceeding, an end may be put to 
that state of suspense and irritation which 
must be so injurious to the interests of both 
countries; and that the two governments 
actuated by the same principles of justice an 
fed to concur in such 
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No. 50.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Lord Whitworth, dated April 4th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—It is become essential, that the 
' discussions which have been for some time 
subsisting between his ag ad and the French 
government, should be brought to an issue 
within as short a time as is consistent with 
the deliberation which must be given to ob- 
jects of so much importance. 

The last note presented by general An- 
dreossy, in the name of his government, in 
answer to my note of the 15th of last month, 
evades all explanation, and even all discus- 
sion, of the points on which complaint has 
been made by his majesty. 

If the French government should seriously 
Intend to ‘Sie in this course of proceeding 
there can be no hopes of a successful termi- 
nation to the present negotiation. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that you should ascertain 
distinctly, in the first instance, whether they 
are disposed tu enter into explanation on the 
points on which his majesty has complained, 
and to come to such an arrangement as may 
be calculated to adjust the diferentes at pre- 
sent subsisting between the two countries; 
and for this purpose you will present a note 
to the effect of that which is herewith in- 
closed. It is possible that the French 
vernment may continue to evade all] discussion 
on the points in question, and confine them- 
selves to a categorical demand, that Malta 
should be immediately evacuated. In that 
case, it is his majesty’s pleasure, that you 
should declare the impossibility of the rela- 
tions of amity continuing to subsist between 
the two countries, and the necessity you will 
be under of leaving Paris within a certain 
ume. But if, on the other hand, they should 
Show a readiness to enter into discussion, 
and to give reasonable satisfaction and expla- 
nation, it is important that you should be in- 
formed, without loss of time, of the senti- 
ments of his majesty’s government, as to 
what might be considered an equitable ad- 
Justment of the differences between the two 
governments at this moment. 

I have, therefore, by bis majesty’s com- 
mand, inclosed the project of an arrange- 
ment, which, under the preven circumstances, 
would meet the ideas of his majesty’s govern- 
mept; which would afford security for those 
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objects which are considered as endanzered 
by the unequivocal disclosure of the views of 
the first consul, and which, at the same time, 
might entirely save the bonour of the French 
government. I am, &c. 


(Signed) Hawxespurr. 
[First Inclosure referred to in No. 50.} 


The undersigned, his Britannic majesty’s 
ambassador extraordinary, has received the 
orders of his court to make the following 
communication to the French government. 

His majesty has perceived, with great re- 
gret, that the French government continue to 
withhold all satisfaction and explanation on 
the points on which he has complained, and 
that at the time when they evade all discus- 
sion on the subject of his representations, 
they persist in their requisition that the 
island of Malta should be forthwith evacu- 
ated by his forces. His majesty can never so 
far forget what is due to himself, and to his 
people, as to acquiesce in such a course of 
proceeding. He has, therefore, commanded 
the undersigned to ascertain, distinctly, from 
the French government, whether they are 
determined to persevere in withholding all 
Satisfaction and explanation upon the points 
on which his majesty has complained, or 
whether they are disposed, without delay, to 
give such satisfaction and explanation upon 
the present state of affairs, as may lead to an 
arrangement which may be calculated to ad- 
just the differences at present subsisting be- 
tween the two governments, 

Itis his majesty’s anxious desire, that, by 
adopting this mode of proceeding, an end 
may be put to that state of suspense and un- 
certainty which must be so injurious to the 
interests of both countries; and that the two 
governments, actuated by the same prin- 
ciples of justice and moderation, may be led 
to concur in such measures as are most 
likely to conduce to their permanent tran- 
quillity. 

(Signed) 


[Second Inclosure referred to in No. 50.]} 


Heads of an arrangement to be concluded 
by treaty or convention between his Ma- 
jesty and the French government. 


Malta to remain in perpetuity in the pos- 
session of his majesty. The knights of the 
order of St. John to be indemnified by his 
majesty for any losses of property which they 
may sustain in consequence of such an arrange- 
ment.— Holland and Switzerland to be eva- 
cuated by the French troops.—The island of 
Elba to be confirmed by his majesty to 
France, and the king of Etruria to be ac- 
knowledged.—The Italian and Ligurian re- 
publics to be acknowledged by his majesty, 
provided an arrangement is made in Italy for 
the king of Sardinia, which shall be satisfac- 
tory to lim, 


Watitworts. 
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No. 51.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Paris, April 7th, 1803. 


I received your lordship’s dispatches of the 


4th instant, by the messenger Wagstaff, with - 


their inclosures, yesterday evening; and 
shall, probably, in the course of the day, 
have an opportunity of communicating to 
M. de Talleyrand the. note, which I shall 
translate for that purpose. 


No. 52.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated April 7th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—Since ne the preceding dis- 
patch, I have seen M. de Talleyrand, and 
communicated to him the inclosed note, 
which I trust your lordship will find as close 
a translation as possible, of that which I re- 
ceived from your lordship. He read it over 
with much attention, and when he had done, 
he appeared to be in expectation of some 
other communication. Upon desiring he 
would explain himself, he said, that he was in 
hopes I should have furnished him with the 
heads of those points, on which it was afirm- 
ed, in the note, that the French government 
had so repeatedly refused all explanation and 
satisfaction. I told him that it would have 
been entirely useless to repeat what had been 
so often urged in vain; that he could not but 
know, that the explanation required referred 
to the cunduct of the French government, 
and the system of aggrandizement which it 
had constantly pursued since the conclusion, 
and in direct violation of the treaty of Amiens, 
founded, as it indis pig ed was, on the state 
of possession of the two countries at the 
time; that, with regard to the satisfaction, it 
evidently referred to the unjustifiable insinua- 
tions and charges against his majesty’s go- 
vernment, against the officer commandin 

his forces in Egypt, and against the Britis 

army in that quarter, contained in the official 
report of colonel Scbastiani. He was, by no 
means disposed to admit, that either of these 
cases could justify the assertion of the French 
government having refused explanation and 
satisfaction, on the ground that no notice had 
been taken of these transactions, but in a 
very cursory manner; nor had any explana- 
tion ever been required as to any particular 
transaction, whether in Italy or elsewhere, 
and if it had, it would immediately have been 
given; and that the language of col. Sebas- 
tiani was not to be put in any comparison with 
that used by major Wilson, in his account of 
the campaign of Egypt. I urged the differ- 
ence of a common publication like that to 
which he alluded, and a report to the first 
consul published by him in his official paper. 
On this occasion, M. de Talleyrand was dis- 
posed to call in question the authenticity of 
the Moniteur. [n short, the most unground- 
ed assertions were substituted for arguments; 
and, amongst these, I cannot but place that, 
so often repeated, of the first consul's having 
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entirely given up all idea whatever of Egypt, 
consequently, we could have no pretext tor 
retaining Malta. He assured me, for the 
rest, that we could communicate it this even- 
ing to the first consul, and that, to-murrow, 
he should, in all probability, have a commu- 
nication to make in return. I bave, &c. 
Wuitworts. 


(Inclosure referred to in No. 52 ] 


Le soussigné, ambassadeur extraordinaire et 
plenipotentiare de sa majesté Britannique, a 
recu ordre de sa cour de communiquer ce qui 
suit au gouvernement de France. 

‘Sa majest6 a via regret que le gouverne- 
ment de France continue a refuser toute sa- 
tisfaction et toute explication sur les ubjets 
dont elle a se plaindre, et qu’en évitant toute 
discussion de ce qui fait le sujet de ses repre- 
sentations i] persiste néanmoins a demander 
evacuation de isle de Malthe par les forces 
de sa majesté. Sa majesté sait trop ce quelle 
se doit a elle-méme et a son peuple pour ac- 
quiescer a de pareils procédés. En conséquence 
elle a ordonné au soussigné de savoir dis- 
tinctemente du gouvernment de France, s'il 
est déterminé a perseverer dans son refus de 
toute satisfaction et de toute explication sur 
les objets de Pans de sa majesté, ou bien 
s'il est disposé & donner saus delai cette satis- 
faction et cette explication sur l'état actuel des 
affaires de manitre @ pouvoir conduire a 
un arrangement qui seroit de nature a ajuster 
les differens qui actuellement existent entre les 
deux gouvernmens. 

Sa majesté desire sincérement Iadoption de 
ce moyen que mettroit fin aun état de sus- 
pension et d’incertitude si nuisible A Tintcrét 
des deux nations, et dévoir que les deux gou- 
vernemens agissans par les mémes principes 
de justice et de moderation puissent s‘enten- 
dre pour concoarir aux mesures le plus suscep- 
tibles de leur assurer une tranquillite perma- 
nente. Le soussigné, &c. 

Wattworts. 


No. 58.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated April 9th, 1803. 


My Lord;—In my conversation yesterday 
evening with M. de Talleyrand, I found him, 
after he had seen the first consul, more dis- 

osed to contest the substance of the note 
which I had presented the day betore, than to 
afford any farther explanation. He suid, that, 
in order to proceed regularly, it would be ne- 
cessary that the French government should 
be informed, precisely what were the objects 
which had created such uncasiness, and on 
which it was alleged all explanation had been 
refused. That, although this had, perhaps, 
been touched upon in general conversation, 
yet no specific charge had been adduccd, in 
such a manner as to demand a formal expla- 
nation. I told him, thatif the object of the 
French government was to protract the present 
state of suspense and uncertainty, that object 
night be answered to the extent, indced, of a 
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very few days, by forcing me to such 4 refer- 
ence; but I must, at the same time declare to 
him, that it could be productive of no advan- 
tage, and would serve only to provoke such a 
recapitulation of the system and conduct 
which France had pursued since the treaty of 
Amiens, as would have all the appearance of 
a manifesto, every item of which would carry 
conviction to every individual in Europe ; that 
it appeared, therefore, more likely to answer 
the end which both parties proposed, that of 
hastening the conclusion of an amicable 
arrangement, to take up the business on the 
basis which I should propose, and by which 
they would admit no more than what was in- 
controvertible, namely, that if the French go- 
vernment exercised a right of extending its 
influence and territory, in violation of the spi- 
rit of the treaty of Amiens, Great Britain had, 
if she chose to avail herself of it (which I was 
confident she would not do, further than was 
necessary aS @ Measure of security), an un- 
doubted right to seek a counterpoise. He did 
not seem inclined to dispute this position, but 
rather to admit that such aright did exist, and 
might be claimed in consequence of the ane 
sitions which had been made by France. On 
the point of satisfaction, I found him much 
more obstinate. He said that the first consul 
was hurt at the expression (satisfaction), to 
which he gave an interpretation I had never 
understood belonged to it, as implying supe- 
riority ; so that if the British government re- 
guired satisfaction of the French, it arrogated 
tu itself a superiority. I told him, what cer- 
tainly must be understood by every one, that 
the demand of satisfaction, implied that one 
party had been offended by another, and, of 
course, had a right to demand such satisfac- 
tion ; thatan inferior had an equal right with 
his superior to demand it; but, in the case in 
question, there was perfect equality, and, con- 
sequently, there was no offence to be found, 
but in the conduct which rendered such an 


appeal necessary. The discussion of this 
point took up a considerable time, without | 


producing any thing decisive. 

We, at last came to the main point of the 
business; and on this I cannot say any real 
progress has been made. M. de Talleyrand 
repeated to me that the first consul had no- 
thing more at heart, than to avoid the neces- 
sity of guing to war, and that there was no 
sacrifice he would not make, short of his ho- 
nour, to obtain this end. Is there, said M. de 
Tulleyrand, no means of satisfying both par- 
ties? for, at the same time that the first con- 
sul insists, and will always insist, on the full 
execution of the treaty, he will not object to 
any mode by which .you may acquire the se- 
curity you think so necessary. Vou are not 
satisfied with the independence of Neapolitan 
troops; what others will answer the purpose ? 
he then started the idea of a mixed garrison, 
composed of English, French, Italians, Ger- 
mans, &c. He begged that [ would refer 
ence more fo your lordship, and submit the 
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inclosed paper, which he drew up in my pre- 
sence. I told him that we were only losing 
time by such a reference; that my instruc- 
tions were positive, and had certainly not been 
sent me without the fullest consideration. I 
could not, however, refuse what he so earnestly 
required; and your lordship will see by the 
paper, how the matter rests after this confer- 
ence. I will confess to your lordship, that my 
motive for consenting to forward this sort of 


proposal is, that supposing we should find the 


first consul as obstinate as he now appears to 
be, on the point of abandoning Malta to us in 
perpetuity, and that a temporary possession 
might be considered as the next best thing, 


soniething of this kind might derive from it. 


(Signed) _ Warrworrs. 
[Inclosure referred to in No. 53.] 


The conversation with M. Talleyrand to-da 
has led us to this result. Every thing whic 
may tend to violate the independence of the 
order of Malta, will never be consented to b 
the French government. Every thing whic 
may tend to put an end to the present difficul- 
ties, or be agreeable to the English government, 
and which shall not be contrary to the treaty 
of Amiens, the French government have nv ob- 


I have &c. 


jection to make a particular convention respect- 


ing it. The motives of this convention shall 
be inserted in the preamble, and shall relate 
to the respective grievances concerning which 
the two governments shall think it advise- 
ot lo come to an underslanding with each 
other. 


No. 54.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord. Hawkesbury, dated 
April 14th, 1803. : 


Since my last, the negotiation is at a stand, 
in the expectation, I suppose, of the answer 
which may arrive, to the overture which I 
communicated to your lordship on the 9th in- 
stant, and which 1s cxpected here to produce 
a good effect, notwithstanding the little hope 
I have given. To-morrow I shall, in all pro- 
bability, be in possession of this answer from 
your lordship, and be enabled to speak still 
more positively. 


No. 55.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Lord Whitworth, dated April 18th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—His majesty has received from 
his charge d'affaires at Hamburgh, the most 
extraordinary account of the conduct of Mon- 
sieur Rheinhardt, the French minister at that 
place, with respect to a most gross and un- 
warrantable libel upon his majesty’s govern- 
ment. He has been assured that the French 
minister, having proposed the insertion of that 
libel. in the ofhcial gazette of the town of 
Hamburgh, and the insertion it of having, in 
the first instance, been refused, the French 
minister went so far as to demand, in his off- 
cial capacity, the insertion of that article by 
order of the senate. His majesty is un- 
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willing to believe that the French govern- 
ment could have authorized so outrageous 
an attack upon his majesty and his govern- 
ment, and so daring a violation of the inde- 
pendence of a neutral state. It is his ma- 
jesty’s pleasure that you should communicate 
these circumstances to the French govern- 
ment, and state, at the same time, the impos- 
sibility of bringing the present discussions to 
an amicable conclusion, unless some satisfac- 
tion shall be given to his majesty tfor the in- 
dignity which has thus been offered to him, in 
the face ofall Europe, by the French minister 
at Hamburgh. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Hawkesbury. 


No. 56.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Lord Whitworth, dated April 13th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—Your excellency’s dispatches 
have been received,and laid before the king. His 
majesty has observed, with aia satisfaction, 
the admission by the French government of 
the justice of his claim to some compensation, 
in consequence of the increased power and in- 
fluence of France, since the period of the con- 
clusion of the definitive treaty. 

Although, under the circumstances of your 
conversation with M. Talleyrand, and particu- 
larly after the note verbale which he gave to 
you, it might have been expedient that you 
should have deferred presenting the project 
contained in my dispatch, No. 7, in the form 
of a project, itis desirable that you should 
communicate without delay, in some mode or 
other, the contents of that project, fur the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, distinctly, whether the 
conditions are such as to induce the French 
ede lt to give way upon the question of 

alta. These conditions appear to his ma- 
jesty so well calculated to save the honour of 
the French government on the subject of 
Malta—if the question of Malta is paca 
- considered by them as a question of honour— 
and, at the same time, hold out to them 
such important advantages, that the success 
of the proposition is at least worth trying, 
particularly as the result of it een be pro- 
ductive of the most easy means of adjusting 
the most material of our present differences. 

With respect to the assertion so often ad- 
vanced and repeated by M. Talleyrand in your 
last conversations of the non-execution of the 
treaty of Amiens relative to Malta, I have only 
to observe again, that the execution of that 
article is become impracticable from causes 
which it has not been in the power of his ma- 
Jesty to control. That the greatest part of the 
funds assigned to the support of the order, 
and indispensably necessary for the independ- 
ence of the order, and defence of the island, 
have been sequestrated since the conclusion of 
the definitive treaty, in direct repugnance to 
the spirit and letter of that treaty; and that 
two of the principal powers who were invited 
to accede as guarantees to the arrangement, 
have refused their accession, except on the 
conditions that the part of the arrangement 
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which was deemed so material relative to the 
Maltese inhabitants should be entirely can- 
celled. The conduct of the French govern- 
ment, since the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty, gives his majesty 2 right, which is now 
at length, admitted by themselves, to demand 
some compensation for the past and security 
for the future. Such compensation could 
never be considered as obtained by the pos- 
session of an island, which would only entail 
a very heavy expense on this country ;—and 
the ri Oa of security which would be pro- 
vided by these means, would only be such as 
his majesty, under the present circumstances, 
is entitled to demand. 

I observe, in the note verbale of monsieur 
Talleyrand, he makes use of the expression, 
the sndependence of the order of Malta. If 
this is meant to apply to the order exclusively, 
his majesty would be willing, for the preser- 
vation of e, that the civil government of 
the island should be given to the order of St. 
John; the Maltese enjoying the privil 
which were stipulated in their favour ieihe 
treaty of Amiens; and that, conformably to 
principles which have been adopted on other 
occasions, the fortifications of the island 
should be garrisoned for ever by the troops of 
his majesty. 

In the event of either of these propositions 
being found unattainable, his majesty might 
be disposed to consent to an arrangement by 
which the island of Malta would remain in 
his possession for a limited number of years, 
and to wave in consequence his demand for a 
pon occupation, provided that the num- 

er of years was not less than ten, and that 
his Sicilian majesty could be induced to cede 
the sovereignty of the island of Lampedosa 
for a valuable consideration. If the proposi- 
tion is admitted, the island of Malta should 
be given up to the inhabitants at the end of 
that period, and it should be acknowledged as 
an independent state. In this case, his 
majesty would be ready to concur in any ar- 
rangement for the establishment of the order 
of St. John in some other part of Europe. 

You will not refuse to haten to any propo- 
sition which the French government may be 
disposed to make to you with a view to an 
equivalent security for those objects in regard 
to which his majesty claims the possession 
or occupation of Malta; but the three propo- 
sitions to which T have above alluded, appear, 
at the present moment, to furnish the only 
basis for a satisfactory arrangement ; and you 
will decline receiving any proposition which 
does not appear to you to offer advantages to 
his majesty as substantial as that which I 
have last stated. 

It is very desirable that you should bring 
the negotiation to an issue, if possible, with- 
out referring to his majesty’s government for 
further instructions, the receipt of this 
dispatch ; and if you should be of opinion 
that there is no hopes of bringing it to a 
favourable conclusion, you may inform M 
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Talleyrand of the necessity you will be under, 
after a certain time, to leave Paris. I have, 
&c. 
(Signed) TIAWKESBURY. 
No. 57.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Paris, April 
18th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—TI did not fail to put into imme- 
diate execution the instructions contained in 
your lordship’s dispatch (No. 11.), on the 
subject of the libel inserted by the French 
minister in the Hamburgh gazette. I repre- 
sented the outrageous and unprecedented 
conduct of M. Rheinhardt in such terms as it 
deserves; and fairly declared to M. de Tal- 
leyrand, that, until satisfaction shall be given 
to his majesty for the indignity which has 
been offered him by the French minister, in 
his official character, there could be no possi- 
bility whatever of bringing the present dis- 
cussion to an amicable issne. M. de Talleye 
rand assured me, that the French government 
saw the conduct of M. de Rheinhardt in the 
same light as his majesty’s ministers, and 
that they could not be more surprised than 
the first consul had been at seeing such an 
article inserted by authority; that an imme- 
diate explanation had been required of M. 
Rheinhardt, five days ago; and if his conduct 
had been such as had been represented, he 
would, doubtless, feel the effects of the first 
consul’s displeasure; and that, in the mean 
time, I might inform your lordship that he 
was completely disavowed. I told M. de 
Talleyrand, that, as the insult had been pub- 
lic, it would be necessary that the reparation 
should be so also. He answered me again, 
that the first consul considered M. Rhein- 
hardt's conduct as so reprehensible, that every 
satisfaction might be expected. I have, &c. 

(Signed) WuHITworrs. 


No. 58.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated April 18th, 
1808. 


My Lord ;—I have the honourto acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your lordship's dispatches 
of the 13th instant. I saw Joseph Buona- 

rté immediately on the receipt of your 
ordship’s dispatch ; and without troubling 
your lordship with a repetition of the argu- 
ments I used to hasten the conclusion of the 
Negotiation, amongst which I endeavoured to 
convince him of the importance of preventing 


the ultimatum which would inevitably follow |. 


the rejection of what I[ had to propose, I will 
briefly state, that, on finding it perfectly 
impracticable to establish the principle of 
our keeping possession of Malta in perpetuity, 
I delivered to him, in writing, the second pro- 
posal I had to make. He did not fail to ob- 
serve, that, by this modificatiun, the difficulty 
which he considered as insurmountable was 
Not removed; that although the order was 
restured, it could not be considered as inde- 
[ VOL. XXXVI. ] 
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pendent; and, in fact, Malta would belong to 

that pone which had possession of the forts. . 
I enforced the adoption of this plan by every 

reason which could serve to recommend it; 

but the possession in perpetuity was con- 

stantly urged as a difficulty which nothing 

could remove. Our conversation lasted near 
two hours. I confess that I gained no solid 

ground of hope that the project, which he 

assured me he would take to the first consul 
at St. Cloud, would be adopted. But he said 

that he was not without hope that he might 
be authorized to propose to me the occupation 
of the fortresses for a term of years. It was 

my wish, that such a proposal should come 
from him rather than from me. I told him 
that I did not well see how such a tenure 

would suit us ; but that I wished too sincerely 
to avoid the fatal extremities to which I saw 
the discussion was tending, not to give any 
reasonable proposal which might be made on 
their part every assistance in my power. 
This proposal originated with him, and was 
therefore received by me merely as a matter 
which I would refer to your lordship. If, 
however, I can bring the matter to an imme- 
diate conclusion, and without further refer- 
ence to your lordship, on the principle of our 
retaining possession of the fortresses of Malta 
for a term of years, not less than that pointed 
out by your lordship, and with the assurance 
that this government will not oppose the ces- 
sion of the island of Lampedosa, I shall have 
great pleasure in announcing to your lordship 
such a conclusion. 

I cto not enter into detail of the conversa- 
tion which I had the same morning with M. 
de Talleyrand, immediately upon my leaving 
Joseph Buonaparté, as it differed In nowise 
from what JI have above-mentioned. He 
suggested also the possibility of coming to an 
arrangement on the ground of a temporary 
occupation, and I made him the same answer, 

Such is the state of the djscussion at this 
moment. I[ am in expectation of hearing 
very shortly either from Joseph or M. de 
Talleyrand; and I am not without hopes that 
I may be able to announce to your lordship 
that such an arrangement is made, as may 
answer his majesty’s expectations, in a ver 
few days. Your lordship may be assured, 
that I feel the necessity of expedition. Were 
it less urgent, I might, perhaps, hope to bring 
the discussion to even a more favourable issue. 
I have, &c. 


(Signed) Wuitworrs. | 


[Tnclosure referred to in No. 58.] 


His majesty will consent, for the sake of 
preserving peace, that the government of the 
island of Malta shall be given to the order of 
St. John; the Maltese enjoying those privi- 
leges which have been granted on former 
occasions. The fortifications of the island 
shall be occupied, in perpetuity, by the troops 
of his majesty. 


[4 Q] 
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No. 59.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Paris April 
0th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—I had hoped that the first extras 
ordinary messenger I should have occasion to 
send, would have been to announce to your 
Jordship, that the differences between the 
two governments were adjusted on one of the 
modifications pointed out to me by my last 
instructions from your lordship. In this ex- 
pectation I am deceived. I saw Joseph 
Buonaparté the night before last, before I 
had sealed up my dispatches of that evening 
to your lordship; but as all he said tende 
only to justify the hope I had given your 
lordship in those dispatches, I added nothin 
to them. He assured me, positively, that 
should hear from M. de Talleyrand in the 
course of yesterday morning, and that a meet- 
ing would be appointed in order to settle the 
term of years for which the first consul might 
be induced to consent to the cession of Malta. 
It is true that he declared, that, in order to 
gain his consent, it would be necessary to 
hold out the advantages which the British 
government was willing to offer in return, 
meaning the acknowledgments of the new 
governments in Italy. I told him that this 
offer was made only with a vicw to the pos- 
session of Malta in perpetuity; but after 
some conversation, I gave him to understand, 
that I would not refuse to admit the demand, 
sub sperati, on the condition that the cession 
should be made for a considerable term of 
years ; that Holland and Switzerland should 

e evacuated; and that a suitable provision 
should be made for the king of Sardinia. He 
seemed to think there could be no difficulty 
in this arrangement; and I left him in the 
persuasion, that I should the next day, yes- 
terday, or this morning, receive the summons 
from M. de Talleyrand, which he had given 
me reason to expect. 

Iam sorry to say, that no such summons 
has been received by me, neither has any 
further notice been taken of the business. So 
that I feel that I should betray the confidence 
your lordship may place in me, were I to de- 
lay any longer requesting, that I may be 
immediately fignisned with the terms on 
which his majesty’s ministers would be will- 
Ing to conclude, and which probably will not 
differ much from those above stated, in order 
that I may propose them in the form of an 
ultimatum ; and that, at the expiration of the 
period allowed for deliberation, I may be 
authorized, not only to declare that I am to 
leave Paris, but actually so to do, unless, in 
the intermediate time, the French government 
should accede to our demands. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Wuitworta. 


No. 60.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury to 
Lord Whitworth, dated April 23rd, 1803. 


My Lord ;—Your excellency’s dispatches of 
the 18th and 20th instant have been received, 
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and laid before the king. It is necessary for 
me to do little more on the present occasion 
than to refer you to my dispatch of the 13th 
of April, in which I stated to you the several 
propositions on which alone, in the judcment 
of his majesty, the diflerences between this 
country and Trance could be satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

If, upon the receipt of this dispatch, it 
shall not have been in your power to bring 
the negotiation to a conclusion on any of the 
propositions to which I have above referred, 
Itis his majesty’s pleasure that you should 
communicate, othcially, to the French go- 
vernment, that you have gone, in point of 
concession, to the full extent of your instruc- 
tions; and that, if an arrangement, founded 
upon one of these propositions, cannot be 
concluded, without birther delay, you have 
received his majesty’s commands to return to 
England. 

His majesty can only consent to relinquish 
the permanent occupation of Malta by his 
forces, on the conditions that the temporary 
possession shall not be less than ten years; 
that the authority, civil and military, shall, 
during that period, remain solely in his ma- 
Jesty; and that, at the expiration of that 
period, the island shall be given up to the 
inhabitants, and not to the order; and pro- 
vided likewise, that his Sicilian majesty shall 
be induced tu cede to his majesty the island 
of Lampedosa. It is indispensable that, asa 
part of this arrangement, Holland should be 
evacuated by the French troops within a 
short period after the conclusion of a conven- 
tion, by which all those provisions are securcd. 
His majesty will consent to acknowledge the 
new Italian states, upon the condition that 
stipulations in favour of his Sardinian majes 
ty, and of Switzerland, form a part of this ar- 
rangement. 

It is his majesty’s pleasure that, in the 
event of the failure of the negotiation, you 
should delay your departure from Paris no 
longer than may be indispensably necessary 
for your personal convenience; and that you 
should, in no case, reinain there, after the 
receipt of this dispatch, more than seven days. 
I have, &c. 

Hawk ESBORY. 


No. 61.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord [awkesbury, dated Paris, April 23rd, 
1803. 


My Lord ;—As T heard nothing from M. de 
Talleyrand, T called on him on Thursday, 19 
order to learn the effect of the proposal which 
I had made, conformably to your loriship’s 
instructions, on the basis of a perpetual pos 
session of the furts of Malta, on re-establish- 
ing the order in the civil government of the 
island. He told me, that if I had called oa 
him sooner, he should, two days ago, have 
communicated to me the first consul’s answer, 
which was, that no consideration on earth 
should induce him to consent to a conces- 
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sion in perpetuity of Malta, in any shape 
whatever; and that the re-establishment of 
the order was not so much the point to be 
discussed, as that of suffering Great Britain 
to acquire a possession in the Mediterranean. 
I told him that I did not call sooner because 
I was given to understand that he would have 
himself proposed it to me, for the purpose of 
‘communicating the answer of the first consul ; 
and that it did not, in any shape, become me 
to put myself on the footing of a solicitor in 
this transaction. After some conversation, 
and finding (what I most sincerely believe to 
be the case) that the first consul’s determina- 
tion was fixed on the point of a possession of 
Malta in perpetuity; I repeated to him what 
ad had previously suggested to Joseph Buona- 
parté, the modification which T had to propose, 
Damely, that, for the sake of peace, his 
majesty would be willing to wave his preten- 
sions to a possession in perpetuity, and would 
consent to hold Malta for a certain number 
of years to be agreed upon, on the condition 
that no opposition should be made, on the 
part of the French government, to any nego- 
tiation his majesty might set on foot with his 
Sicilian majesty, for the acquisition of the 
island of Lampedosa. We discussed this 
proposal in a conversation of some length; 
and I made use of all the arguments which 
have been furnished me by your lordship, or 
which occurred to me, inits favour. I begged 
him, pe: to recollect that we were in 
actual possession of the object, and that, 
therefore, every modification tending to limit 
that possession was, in fact, a concession on 
the part of his majesty, and a proof of his 
desire to sacrifice, to his love of peace, the 
just claim which he had acquired in conse- 
quence of the conduct of France, and which 
had recently been admitted, of a much more 
considerable compensation and counterpoise. 
M. de Talleyrand did not seem disposed to 
dispute any of my positions, and I left him, I 
confess, fully impressed with the idea, that 
the next day (Friday) I should find him pre- 
pared to treat on this ground, and that the 
only difficult point to be arranged would be, 
the number of years for which Malta should 
be ceded to his majesty. 

Your lordship will conceive my surprise, 
when, on seeing him the next day, he told 
me, that, although he had not been able to 
obtain trom the first consul all he wished, 
still the proposition he had to make would, 
he trusted, be such as fully to answer the 
purpose ; he then said, that the first consul 
would on no terms hear either of a perpetual 
or a temporary possession of Malta; that his 
object was, the execution of the treaty of 
Amiens; and that rather than submit to such 
an arrangement as that F had last proposed, 
he would even consent to our keeping the ob- 
ject in dispute for ever; on the ground that, 
in the one there was an appearance of gene- 
rosity and maynanimity, but in the other, 
nothing but weakness and the effect of coer- 
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cion ; roieg beg abe go aoe resolution was taken, 
and what he had to propose was the posses- 
sion we required of the island of Lampedosa, 
or of any other of the small isles, of which 
there were three or four betweén Malta and 
the coast of Africa; that such a possession 
would be sufficient for the object we had in 
view, which was a station in the Mediterra- 
nean, as a place of bees and security for any 
squadron we might find it convenient to keep 
in that sea. I suffered him to expatiate a 
considerable time, and without interruption, 
on the great advantage we were to derive 
from such an acquisition, as well as on the 
confidence which the first consul reposed in 
our pacific intention in lending a hand to 
such an establishment. He concluded by 
desiring I would transmit this proposal to 
your lordship. I told him that I was ex- 
tremely sorry indeed, to find that we had 
made such little progress in the negotiation ; 
that my orders were positive; that I could 
hear of nothing short of what I had proposed, 
neither could I possibly undertake to make 
such a proposal to his majesty, since every 
word of my instructions (from which I cer- 
tainly should not depart) applied positively to 
Malta, unless an equivalent security could 
be offered; and surely he would not pretend 
to tell me that Lampedosa could be consider- 
ed as such; that the possession of Malta was 
necessary for our security, and was rendered 
so not from any desire of aggrandizement on 
the part of his majesty, but by the conduct of 
the French government; and that so strongly 
were we impressed with the necessity, that, 
rather than abandon it, we were prepared to 
go to war. That it was onthis ground I must 

eclare to him, that I could neither take upon 
myself to forward such a proposal as he had 
made to me, or, indeed, any thing short of 
what I had last proposed as a fair equivalent. 
That, in so doing, I acted in conformity to his 
majesty’s views, who would most assuredly 
disapprove of my conduct, were I, by unne- 
cessarily protracting the negotiation, to add 
one day, or one hour, if it could be avoided, to 
the suspense and anxiety under which his own 
subjects and al! Europe must labour at such a 
crisis; that I had hoped the French govern- 
ment, actuated by the same generous motives, 
would have acted in the same manner; 
that it might, by pursuing a contrary line of 
conduct, gain still a few days; but I must 
declare, that, in a very short time, I should 
have to communicate to him those very terms 
from which his were so wide, but to draw 
nearer to which was, perhaps, the object of 
his negotiating, in the form of an ultimatum, 
which would at least have one good effect, 
that of bringing the matter to an issue, and 
the certainty even of war was preferable to 
the present state of indecision. 

Yo all I could say, M. Talleyrand objected 
the dignity and honour of the first consul, 
which could not adinit of his consenting to 
any thing which might carry with it the ap- 
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of yielding to a threat. I told him 
that it never could be admitted that the first 
consul had a right to act in such a manner as 
to excite jealousy and create alarm in every 
state of Europe, and when asked for explana- 
tion or security, say that it was contrary to 
‘his honour or his dignity to aftord either. 
Such arguments might, perhaps, do, when 
applied to some of those governments with 
which France had been accustomed to treat, 
or more properly to dictate to, but never could 
be used to Great Britain; that his majesty 
had a right to speak freely his opinion, and 
possessed also the means, whencver he chose 
to employ them, of opposing a barrier to the 
ambition of any individual, or of any state, 
which should be disposed to threaten the se- 
curity of his dominions, or the tranquillity of 
Europe. 

Our conversation concluded by M. de Tal- 
Jeyrand’s assurivg me, that he would report 
the substance of it to the first consul in the 
‘evening, and that, probably, he should have 
occasion to see me on the following day. I 


have, &c.~ 
(Signed) WHitworrTs. 


No. 62.—Dispatch from Lord Whitworth to 
Lord Hawkesbury, dated Paris, April 
25th, 1803. 


My Lord ;—The conversation I had on Sa- 
turday morning with M. Talleyrand has pro- 
duced nothing from which I can draw a more 
favourable conclusion, as to the result of the 
‘negotiation, than when I last addressed your 
jordship. He told me, that although he had 
seen the first consul the night before, he bad 
nothing to add to what he had communicated 
to me on Friday; that the first consul was 
determined not to give his consent to our re- 
taining Malta, either in perpetuity or for a 
term, although, of the two, he would prefer 
the former, as the less repugnant to his feel- 
ings; that he was therefore ordered to repeat 
the proposal he bad lately made me, of ac- 
ceding to our demand of Lampedosa, or any 
of the neighbouring islands ; and that, as our 
object was, to obtain a settlement in the Me- 
diterranean, he imagined that which we had 
ourselves pointed out would answer’ ever 
purpose we might have in view. But, at alt 
events, the first consul neither could nor 
would relinquish his claim to the full execu- 
tion of the treaty of Amiens. To this I 
could only repeat what I had already said to 
him on the inadequacy of such a proposal, 
and of the impossibility in which I found my- 
self to transmit it to your lordship. I la- 
‘mented the course which the negotiation was 
‘taking, and that the first consul should have 
.80 little regard to the dreadful consequences 
which must ensue, as to suffer them to be 
outweighed by a mistaken notion of dignity. 
And I added, that notwithstanding the acquies- 
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cence which he might have met with from. 


others, the plea of its being incompatible with 
atte dignity of the French government to give 
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satisfaction or security, when both might 
with justice be demanded, could never be ad- 
mitted by Great Britain. 

M. de Talleyrand heard every thing I could 
say with the utmost patience, notwithstandin 
he had nothing satisfactory to say, 
seemed unwilling to break up the oaleeice 
He constantly brought forward the same in- 
admissible proposal, requesting that I would 
at Jeast communicate it to your lordship. 
This, I told him, I could not refuse to do, 
since every thing which passed between him 
and me must, of course, make the subject of 
my reports to your lordship. I declared, 
however, at the same time, that I should not 
think myself by any means authorized to sus- 
pend the execution of any instructions I might 
receive, tending to bring the negotiation to 
an issue, in the expectation of any chan 
which such a proposal might produce. All 
could do, and that I would certainly do, would 
be to communicate the ultimatum, if his ma- 
jesty should think proper to furnish me with 
it, confidentially to M. de Talleyrand, before 
T presented it officially to him, as minister for 
foreign affairs. He assured me that he should 
consider such a conduct as a further proof of 
my desire tu conciliate, and that he could not 

et forbear hoping that the differences might 

e adjusted. I repeated that if bis hope was 
founded on the expectation of his majesty 
being induced to recede from his demand, it 
would be deceiving himself to cherish it. 

The remainder of the conversation turned 
on the calamities which would follow the 
failure of our endeavour to avoid a rupture. 
He insinuated that Holland, Naples, and other 
countries connected with Great Britain, wou 
be the first victims of the war, J asked him 
whether he thought that such a conduct would 
add to the glory of the first consul, or whether 
the falling on the innocent and defenceless 
would not rather tarnish it, and ultimately 
unite against him, not only the honest mea 
in bis own country, but every government in 
Europe.—Thatit certainly would excite more 
detestation than terror in England, at the 
same time that it would serve to impress upon 
us still more strongly the necessity of omitting 
no means of circumscribing a power so per 
niciously exerted. I could not help adding, 
that although no act of hostility had actually 
taken place, yet the inveteracy with whicl 
our commerce, our industry, and our credit 
had been attacked in every part to which 
French influence could be extended, did, in 
fact, almost amount to the same, since it wet 
to prove, in addition to the general system © 
the first consul, that his object was to pursue, 
under the mask of peace, the same line of 
conduct in which the preceding governments 
had acted. 

I now trust entirely to the effect of the «+ 


‘timatum, which will at least convince him 


that we are in earnest, and that he has no- 
thing to expect from protraction. I shall not, 
however, as I said before make use of this 
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officially, until I have tried its effect ina more 
conciliatory manner. I have, &c. 
(Signed) WuHITWoRTR. 


P. S. Your lordship's dispatches of the 23rd, 
with their inclosures, were delivered to me, 
by Shaw, this evening at nine o’clock. I shall 
see M. de Talleyrand to-morrow morning; 
and I trust your lordship will not disapprove 
my following the line of conduct I had pro- 

sed, and which I have mentioned to your 

ordship, of informing him of the nature of 
any instructions, a few hours before I carry 
them officially into execution. W. 


No. 638.—Extract of a dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Paris, April 27th, 1803. 


T avail myself of the opportunity of a mes- 
senger passing through from Constantinople 
and Vienna, to inform your lordship of the 
state of the negotiation at this moment. I 
communicated to M.de Talleyrand the pur- 
port of my instructions of the 23rd, yesterda 
at four o'clock. He immediately asked me if 
the pussession of Malta was still insisted 
upon. I told him most certain it was; and 
I repeated to him the particulars of the terms 
on which it was yet possible to conclude the 
business. That these were, the possession of 
alta for ten years, during which period the 
authority, civil and military, was to remain 
solely in his majesty, and that at the expira- 
tion of that term it was to be given up to the 
inhabitants, and not to the order; provided, 
also, that his Sicilian majesty shall be induced 
to cede to his majesty the island of Lampe- 
dosa; that Holland should be evacuated by 
the French troops within a month after the 
conclusion of a convention by which all these 
provisions shall be secured; and that his ma- 
jesty would consent to acknowledge the new 
Jtalian states, provided stipulations were made 
in favour of his Sardinian majesty and of 
Switzerland. 7 

I had no sooner made known these condi- 
tions, than M. de Talleyrand told me it would 
be pertectly unnecessary to delay the official 
communication; for, as the possession of 
Malta was still insisted upon, although for a 
term, the first consul would not consent to 
them. I accordingly did repeat them to him 
in the manner he desired. when he told me 
that he comprehended perfectly what we re- 
quired, but that, in similar cases, it was usual 
to state the demand in writing, and he desired 
I would give him a note upon the subject. I 
told him that I would repeat to him once 
more, or as often as he pleased, the express 
terms which I had stated to him, and that as 


my communication to him was verbal, I |. 


should, of course, be content with an answer 
in the same form. He consented, at length, 
to receive it, and to communicate to me the 
first consul’s answer as svon as possible. I 
desired that he would recollect, that Tuesday 
next must be the day of my departure. 
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No. 64.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
April 29th, 1803. 


My last letter to your lordship was of yes- 
terday evening. This morning a person 
came to me, whom'I suspect of being em- 
ployed by the first consul, for the purpose of 
ascertaining my sentiments, and told me 
that I should, in the course of the day, receive 
a letter from M. de Talleyrand, drawn wp 
under the inspection of the first consul, 
which, although not exactly what I might 
wish, was, however, so moderate as to afford 
me a well-grounded hope, and might cer- 
tainly be sufficient to induce me to delay, for 
a short time, my departure. I told him that 
it would be a matter of great satisfaction to 
me to perceive a probability of bringing the 
negotiation to a favourable issue ; and that I 
should be extremely sorry to spoil the busi- 
ness by any useless precipitation. But it 
must be recollected, that J acted in con- 
formity to instructions; that those instruc- 
tions were positive; that by them I was en- 
joined to leave Paris on Tuesday next, unless, 
in the intermediate time, certain conditions 
were agreed tu. Having received no letter in 
the course of the day, about four o’clock I 
went to M.de Talleyrand; I told him that 
my anxicty to learn whether he had any 
thing favourable to tell me, brought me to 
him, and in case he had not, to recall to his 
recollection that Tuesday was the day on 
which I must leave Paris, and to request that 
he would have the necessary passports pre- 
pared for me and my family. He appeared 
evidently embarrassed, and after some hesi- 
tation observed, that he could not suppose I 
should really go away; but that, at all events, 
the first consul never would recall his ambas- 
sador. To this I replied, his majesty recalled 
me in order to put an end to the negotiation, 
on the principle that even actual war was pre- 
ferable to the state of suspense in which 
England, and indeed all Europe, had been 
kept for so long a space of time. From the 
tenor of his conversation, I should rather be 
led to think that he dves not consider the 
case as desperate. Upon my leaving him, he 
repeatedly said, J’as encore de U’ Espoir. 


Saturday Evening. 

P.S. This day has passed i any oc- 
currence whatever. The Ictter in question 
has not yet arrived. 


No. 65.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
_ May 2nd, 1803. , 


Another day has passed over without pro- 
ducing any change. I determined to go my- 
self to M. de Talleyrand, and to deliver, in- 
stead of sending, the inclosed letter. I told 
him that it was with great reluctance that I 
came to make this hist application to him. 
That I had long since informed him of the 
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extent of the term which had beeg assigned 
for my stay at Paris, and that as I had re- 
ceived to this moment, no answer whatever 
to the proposal I had repeatedly made, I could 
no longer delay requiring him to furnish me 
with the necessary passports for the return of 
myself, my family, and the remainder of my 
mission, to England. Upon this I gave him 
the letter, a copy of which [ inclose, and, on 
reading it, he appeared somewhat startled. 
He lamented that so much time had been 
Jost; but said that enough remained, if I was 
authorized to negociate upon other terms. I 
could of course but repeat to him, that I had 
no other terms to propose, and that, there- 
fore, unless the first consul could so far gain 
upon himself as to sacrifice a false punctilio 
to the certainty of a war, of which no one 
could foresee the consequence, nothing could 
possibly prevent my departure to-morrow 
night. He hoped, he said, this was not so 
near; that he would communicate my letter, 
and what I had said, to the first consul im- 
mediately, and that, in all probability, I 
should hear from him thisevening. I thought 
it, however, right to apprise him, that it was 
quite impossible I could be induced to disobey 
his majesty’s orders, and protract a negotiation 
on terms so disadvantageous to ourselves, un- 
less he should furnish me with such a justifi- 
cation as would leave me no room to hesitate; 
and that I did not see that any thing short of 
a full acquiescence in his majesty’s demands 
could have that effect. He repeated, that he 
would report the conversation to the first 
consul, and that I should shortly hear from 
him. In this state the business now rests; I 
am expecting either a proposition, or my 
passports, and am consequently taking every 
measure for setting out to-morrow night. 


[Inclosure referred to in No. 65.] 


Paris, May 2nd, 1803. 
Sir;—When I had the honour, on Tuesday 
last, of communicating to you, officially, the 
last propositions which I was instructed by 
my court to submit to the French government, 
for the sake of removing the present difficul- 
ties, I had the honour to announce to you, 
that, in case the first consul should. not con- 
sent to these propositions, I should find my- 
self under the necessity of leaving Paris in 
eight days. We are nearly arrived at the end 
of this period, without my having received 
any answer to this communication. It re- 
mains for me only, therefore, to obcy the 
orders of the king my master to return to 
him ; and, for this purpose, I entreat you, sir, 
to have the goodness to furnish me with the 

necessary passports. 
(Signed) Wuitworrtn. 


No. 66.—Extract of a dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Paris, May 4th, 1803. 


Soon after I had dispatched the messenger, 
the night before last, with my dispatches of 
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the Srd, I received a communication from M. 
de Talleyrand, of which I inclose a copy, the 
purport of which was so completely short of 
every thing which could be satisfactory, that 
I did not think myself authorized to enter into 
any discussion upon it; and, as early as I 
could on the following morning, [ returned 
the answer, of which the incloscd Js a copy. 

After this I concluded, of course, that there 
was an end to the negotiation. I had, for 
some days past, been preparing for my de- 
parture; every measure was taken for setting 
out at four o’clock this morning, and we were 
expecting only the passports which I had de- 
manded, for the purpose of ordering the post 
horses. The day and the evening passed 
without the passports having been sent; and 
whilst we were deliberating on the motives of 
such a delay, about twelve o'clock at night, 
a gentleman who was with me reccived a 
communication, which convinced me that it 
was not meant to give me my passports with- 
out another attempt, and I was, therefore, 
not surprised when, about one o’clock, I re- 
ceived the inclosed note from M. de Talley- 
rand. In this situation [ am waiting the hour 
of rendezvous with M. de Talleyrand. 


| First Inclosure referred to in No. 66.] 


The undersigned has reported to the first 
consul the conversation which he had with 
his excellency lord Whitworth, on the 6th of 
this month, and in which his excellency an- 
nounced, that his Britannic majesty had or- 
dered him to make, verbally, in his name, the 
following demands: 1st. That his Britannic 
majesty should retain his troops at Malta for 
ten years. 2nd. That the island of Lampe- 
dosa should be ceded to him in full posses- 
sion. 3rd. That the French troops should 
evacuate Holland. And that if no convention, 
on this basis, should have been signed within 
a week, his excellency lord Whitworth had 
orders to terminate his mission, and to return 
to London. 

On the demand made by the undersigned, 
that lord Whitworth would, in conformity to 
the usage of all ages, and of all countries, 
give in writing what he himself called the ué- 
timatum of his government, his excellency de- 
clared, that his instructions expressly forbade 
him to transmit, on this subject, any written 
note. ; 

The intentions of the first consul being en- 
tirely pacific, the undersigned dispenses with 
making any observations on so new and so 
strange a manner of treating on affairs of this 
importance. 

And, in order to give a fresh testimony of 
the value which he attaches to the con- 
tinuance of peace, the first consul has directed 
the undersigned to make the following nut- 
fication in the accustomed style and forms. 

As the island of Lampedosa does not be- 
long to France, it is not for the first consul 
either to accede to or to refuse the desire tes- 
tified by his Britannic mujesty, of having this 
island in lis possession. 
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With regard to the island of Malta, as the 
demaud made rene it by his Britannic 
majesty would change a formal disposition in 
the treaty of Amiens, the first consul cannot 
but previously communicate it to his majesty 
the king of Spain, and to the Batavian re- 
public, contracting parties to the said treaty, 
in order to know their opinion; and besides, 
as the stipulations relative to Malta have been 
guaranteed by their majesties the emperor of 
Germany, the emperor of Russia, and the 
king of Prussia, the contracting parties to the 
treaty of Amiens, before they agree to any 
change in the article of Malta, are bound to 
concert with the guaranteeing powers. 

The first consul will not refuse this concert, 
but it belongs not to him to propose it, since 
it is not he who urges any change in the gua- 
ranteed stipulations. 

With regard to the evacuation of Iolland 
by the French troops, the first consul has no 
difficulty in directing the undersigned to re- 
peat that the French troops shall evacuate 
Holland at the instant that the stipulations of 
the treaty of Amiens shall be executed in 
every quarter of the globe, &c. 

Ca. Mav. Tartreyranp. 
Paris, 12 Floreal, Year 11, (2nd May, 1803.) 


[Second Inclosure referred to in No. 66.] 


The undersigned, in answer to the note 
which M. de Talleyrand transmitted to him 
yesterday evening, has the honour to observe 
to him, that the king has had no other mo- 
tive in secking to accelerate the proceedings 
_of the negotiation, than to relieve, as soon as 
possible, the two countries the most interest- 
ed, and Europe in general, from the state of 
suspense in which they are placed. It is with 
great regret that he perceives nothing in his 
excellency’s note which can correspond with 
this intention, and consequently nothing that 
can justify him in delaying to obey the orders 
of his court. It remains, therefore, only to 
request the minister for foreign affairs to give 
him the means of obeying them, by furnish- 
ing him with the necessary passports for 
his return. It is however necessary for 
him to rectify a mistake which has crept into 
M. de Talleyrand’s note. The undersigned 
did not say he was expressly forbidden to 
transmit any written note on the object of the 
discussion, but that he was not authorized 
to do it, and that he would not take that 
responsibility on himself. He avails himself, 

c. 

(Signed) W iitworta. 
Paris, 3rd May, 1803. 


{Third Inclosure referred to in No. 66.] 


Paris, May 3, 1803. 
My Lord ;—Having to-morrow morning to 
make to you a communication of the great- 
est importance, I have the honour to inform 
you of it without delay, in order that you may 
not Al or this evening the passports which 
you had demanded. I propose that you should 
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call to-morrow, at half past four, at the foreign 
department. Receive, &c. 
(Signed) Cu. Mau. TaLrerranp. 


No. 67.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Paris, May 4th, 1803. 


I am this moment come from M. de Talley- 
rand. The inclosed note will show your 
lordship, that the idea which has been thrown 
out, is to give Malta to Russia. My only in- 
ducement for having undertaken to refer 
again to your lordship is, to avoid every re- 
ors of precipitation. The difference wilh 

but five days, and I have declared, that I 
see 80 many objections to the plan, that, 
although I} would not refuse their solicita- 
tion to send it, I could give no hope what- 
ever of its being accepted as a ground of nego- 
tiation. 

[Inclosure referred to in No. 67.] 


The undersigned has submitted to the first 
consul his Britannic majesty’s note of the Srd 
instant. 

After the last communication, addressed 
to his excellency, it is more difficult than ever 
to conceive, how a great, powerful, and en- 
lightened nation can be willing to take upon 
itself to declare a war, which would be ac- 
companied by such heavy calamities, and 
the cause of which would be so insignifi- 
a the object in question being a miserable 
rock. 

His excellency must have been aware, that 
the twofold necessity of making an agree- 
ment with the guarantecing powers of the 
treaty of Amiens, and of not violating a com- 
pact, in the execution of which, the honour’ 
of France, the security for the future, and the 
good faith of the diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween the nations of Europe,were so deeply in- 
terested, had imposed a law upon the Frenclz 

vernment, of discarding every proposition’ 

lametrically contrary to the treaty of Amiens, 
—Nevertheless, the first consul, accustomed 
for two months to make every species of sa- 
crifice for the maintenance of peace, would’ 
not reject a mezzo-termino of a nature to con- 
ciliate the interests and dignity of the two 
countries. 

His Britannic majesty appears to have been. 
of opinion, that the Neapolitan garrison, which 
was to he placed at Malta, would not afford a 
sufficient force for securing the actual inde- 
pendence of the island. ; 

This motive being the only one which can 
explain his majesty’s refusal to evacuate the 
island, the first consul is ready to consent, that 
the island of Malta shall be placed in the 
hands of one of the three powers who 
have guaranteed its independence—either 
Austria, Russia, or Prussia, with a proviso, 
that, as soon as France and England shall 
have come to an agreement upon this ar- 
ticle, they shall unite in their requisitions, 
to engage other powers, either contract- 
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ing or acceding to the treaty of Amiens, to 
consent to it. 

Were it possible that this proposition should 
not be accepted, it would be manifest, not 
only that England never intended to comply 
with the terms of the treaty of Amiens, but 
that she has not been actuated by good faith 
in any of her demands, and that in propor- 
tion as France conceded one point, the Bri- 
tish government advanced another. If this 
should be demonstrated, the first consul will 
at least have given another proof of his sin- 


cerity, of his anxiety to devise the means of 


avoiding war, of his eagerness to embrace 
them, and of the value which he would place 
on their being adopted.—Paris, 14 Floreal, 
Year 11. 


No. 68.—Dispatch from Lord Hawkesbury 
' to Lord Whitworth, dated May 7th, 
1803. 


My Lord ;—Your excellency’s dispatches 
have been received, and laid before the king. 
The propositions which have Leen made to 
you, on the ok of the French government, 
and which have induced your excellency to 
delay your departure until] the return of the 
messenger Sylvester, are in every respect so 
loose, indefinite, and unsatisfactory, and fall 
so short of the just pretensions of his majesty, 
that it is impossible that the French govern- 
ment could have expected them to have been 
accepted. During the whole of the discus- 
sions which have lately occurred, his ma- 
Jesty has had a right to consider himself in the 
character of the injured party. No means 
have been omitted, on his part, to induce the 
French government to make a full and early 
explanation of their views, and to afford to his 
majesty that satisfaction and security to which 
he considered himself to be entitled. It was 
in consequence of the apparent determination 
of the French government, to evade all dis- 
cussion on the points of the difference be- 
tween the two countries, that his majesty was 
induced to state the grounds on which, accord- 
ing to his views, an arrangement might be 
concluded satisfactory to both governments : 
and he accordingly authorized your excel- 
lency to communicate the three projects 
which, at different times, I had forwarded to 

ou. 

Until the very moment when your excel- 
lency was about to leave Paris, the French 
government have avoided making any dis- 
tinct proposition for the settlement of the dif- 
ferences between the two countries; and 
when, at the very instant of your departure, 
the French government felt themselves com- 
pelled to bring forward some proposition, 
they confined that proposition to a part only 
of the subject in discussion, and, on that 
part of it, what they have brought forward is 
wholly inadmissible. 

The French government propose, that his 
majesty should give up the island of Malta, 
toa Russian, Austrian, or Prussian garrison. 
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If his majesty should be disposed to wave his 
demand] for a temporary occupation of the 
island of Malta, the emperor of Russia would 
be the only sovereign to whom, in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, he could consent that 
the island should be assigned ; and his ma- 


Jesty has certain and authentic information, 


that the emperor of Russia would on no ac- 
count consent to garrison Malta. Under these 
circumstances, his majesty perseveres in his 
determination to adhere to the substance of 
his third project as his ultimatum : as, how- 
ever, the principal objection stated by the 
French government to his majesty’s proposi- 
tion is understood to be confined to the inser- 
tion of an article in a public treaty, by which 
his majesty shall have a right to remain in 
possession of the island of Malta for a de- 
finite number of years (being in no case less 
than ten),it may be stated in a secret article ; 
and the public articles may be agreed to cou- 
formably to the inclosed project. By this ex- 
pedient, the supposed point of honour of the 
French government might be saved. The in- 
dependence of the island of Malta would, in 
principle, be acknowledged, and the tempo- 
rary occupation of his majesty would be made 
to depend alone on the prescnt state of the island 
of Lampedosa. 

You may propose this idea to M. Talley- 
rand, at the same time assuring him that 
his majesty is determined to adhere to the 
substance of his ultimatum. And if you. 
shall not be able to conclude the minute 
of an arrangement on this principle, you will 
on no account remain in Paris more than 
thirty-six hours after the receipt of this dis- 
patch. 

I observe by your dispatch, you did not con- 
sider yourself authorized to deliver to the 
French government any note or project in 
writing. The words of my dispatch were, 
that you were to communicate the terms offi- 
cially, which left it at bird own discretion to 
communicate them verbally, or in writing, as 
you might judge most expedient. You were 
certainly right in communicating them, in 
the first instance, verbally ; but, as so much 
stress has been laid by M. Talleyrand on this 
distinction, it is important that I should in- 
form you, that his majesty neither had, nor 
has, any objection to your delivering the in- 
closed projeet as an ultimatum, .accompanied 
by a short note in writing. . 

I cannot conclude this dispatch, without 
recalling again your attention to the conduct 
of the French minister at Hamburgh, and re- 
ferring you to my instructions, by which 
you should abstain from concluding the 
arrangement, unless you have _ received 
from M. Talleyrand an assurance that his 
ge would be publicly disavowed.—I have 

é. 

(Signed) Hawkesaurr. 

No. 69.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Paris, May 9th, 1803. 
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The » Sylvester, is arrived with 
our lordship’s dispatch, No. 15, of the 7th of 


ay. As soonasI received your Jordship’s 


instructions, 1 prepared a translated copy of 


the project furnished me by your lordship, and 
a short note, with whieh it is my intention to 
accompany the communication. I then sent 
a person to Monsieur Talleyrand, to know 
when I could see him, and I was informed, 
that he was at St. Cloud. I soon after 
learnt that he was gone there in consequence 
of the accident which happened yesterday to 
the first consul. I understand that no bad 
consequences are likely to ensue, and that 
he is able to transact business. I cannot, 
however, expect to see M. Talleyrand before 
to-morrow morning. Although this circum- 
stance may cause 2 delay of a few hours, 
your lordship may be assured, that the execu- 
tion of those instructions with which you have 
furnished me, shall not be pretracted. FE shall 
Jeave Paris most assuredly, or have conclud- 
ed a satisfactory arrangement, within the time 
specified by your lords iP, reckoning from the 
moment of my bemg able to make an official 
communication, rather than from that of the 
receiptof your lordship’s letter. 


No. 70.—Extract of a Dispatch from Lord 
Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, dated 
Paris, May 42th, 1803. 


The messenger, Sylvester, as I mentioned 


in my last dispatch, returned on the 9th, at 
twelve o'clock ; and I wrote to M. Talleyrand, 
informing him of it, and desiring him to name 
im, in order 
im the put of my in- 


an hour when I might wait on 
to communicate to 
structions. To this letter, I received no an- 
swer that evening or the following morning. 
Anxious to execute my orders, and to lose no 
time, I enclosed the project furnished me by 
your lordship, accompanied by an official 
note, and a private letter to M. de Talleyrand, 
and sent it to the foreign department by Mr. 
Mandeville, with directions to deliver it to 


M. de Talleyrand, or, in bis absence, to the: 


Chef du Bureau. He delivered it, according- 
Jy, to M. Durand, who promised to give it to 
his chief as soon as he came in, which, he ex- 

ected, he said, shortly. At half past four, 
bain waited till that time in vain, I went 
siysall to M. de Talleyrand ; I was told that 
the family was in the country, and that they 
did not know when the minister would be i 
town. Half an hour after I had retu 
home, the packet which Mr. Mandeville 


iven into the hands of M. Durand, wag 


rought to me, I believe, by a servant, wit 
a verbal message, that as M. de Talleyrand 
was in the country, it would be necessary 
that I should send it to him there. Ln order 
to defeat, as much as depended upon me, 
their mtention of gaining tue, I wrote again 
to M. de Talleyrand, recapitulating the steps 
I had taken since the return of the messen- 
gers; and desired Mr. Talbot, the secretary 
of the embassy, to take it, himself, at nine 
[VOL XXXVI, } 


at the Bureau des Re 


_&. D. 1803. FIs4c 
o’elock at ni wiien I thought M. de Fal- 
leyrand a at home, iy his house at 


Meudon. He was, however, not at home. 


Mr. Talbot was told that he was at St. Cloud, 
where he had been all day, and that he would 
not be back until very late. He, thereture, 
left my private letter, with his name, and re- 


turned with the packet. It was my intention 


to have sent it on the following morning to 


the Bureau, with orders, that it should be 
left there ; at one o’clock in the morning, I 


received a note from M. de Falleyrand, ac- 
counting for his not being able to answer me 


sooner, and appointing me at twelve o’clocic 
j ions Extérieures. I 
went at the appointed time. He began, by 


apologizing for having so long postponed the 
amterview: which he attributed to his having 


been the whole day with the first consul. We 


then entered upon business. I told him 


that, limited as I was by your Jordship’s in- 
structions, he could not be surprised at my 
impatience te acquit myself of my duty. I 
explained to him the nature of your lordship’s 
observations on the proposal of the 4th; and 
hat it was considered as, on one hand, im- 
practicable, from the refusal of the emperor 
of Russia to take charge of Malta, and, on 
the other, as being wholly inadequate to his 
TMajesty’s just pretensions. I gave him. the 
note in which this was expressed, and the 
project, on which alone a satisfactory arrange- 
ment could be framed. He read with appa- 
rent attention, and without many remarks; 
and, after some time, he asked me, if I felt 
myself authorized, by my instructions, to 
conclude with him a convention, framed on 
the basis of my project, or, indeed, extendin 
that basis, since the first article of it woul 
be the perpetual possession of Malta to Eng- 
, 0 a return for a consideration. I told 
him,. I most certainly was not authorized to 
enter into any engagement of such a nature, 
which would make the negotiation one of ex- 


change, instead of a demand of satisfaction 


and security. To this he replied, that the 
satisfaction and security which we required 
was Malta, and that this we obtamed. That 
the first consul coujd not accede to what he 
considered, and. what must be considered by 
the public and by Europe, as the effect of 
coercion, but if it were possible to make the 
draft palatable, did I think myself justifiable 
in refusing todo so. I told him that, acting 
in strict compliance with my instructions, 


4 could have no need of justification, and that I 


came to him with the determination of abid- 
ing, strictly by. them. He contended, that by 
communicating a project, I merely stated on 
what grounds we would be willing to con- 
clude,.and that a counter-project, founded on 
the basis of giving us what we required, could 
not be refused a fair discussion. To this, R 
urged the resolution of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, to avoid every thing which could pro- 
tract the pegotiation. That I. saw no other 
means of acting up to those views, than by 
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making my stand on the project at all events. 
Turged him, repeatedly, to explain himself 
more fully on the nature of the demand which 
he should make for Malta, but he could not, 
or would not, erplain himself. After much 
contest, it was agreed the proposal should be 
submitted to me in the course of a few hours, 
and that I'should determine on the line of 
conduct I might feel myself justified in pur- 
suing, either to sign it, to send it home, or to 
Jeave Paris. 

The remainder of this day passed without 
recelving any communication from M. de 
Talleyrand. Upon this, I determined to de- 
mand my passports, by an oflicial note, which 
I sent this morning by Mr. Mandeville, in 
order that I might leave Paris in the evening. 

At two, I renewed my demand of pass- 
ports, and was told I should have them im- 
mediately. They arrived at five o’clock, and 
I propose setting out as soon as the carriages 
are ready. 


[First Inclosure referred to in No. 70.] 


The undersigned, his Britannic majesty’s 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to the French republic, having transmitted to 
his court the proposal which was made to 
him by the minister for foreign affairs, on the 
third instant, has just received orders to 
transmit to his excellency the accompanying 
project of a convention, founded on the only 
basis which his majesty conceives, under the 
éxisting circumstances, to be susceptible of a 
definitive and amicable arrangement. The 
minister for foreign affairs will not fail to ob- 
serve to what degree his majesty has endea- 
voured to conciliate the security of his inte- 
rests with the dignity of the first consul. The 
undersigned flatters himself, that the first 
consul, doing justice to these sentiments, will 
adopt, in concert with his majesty, an expe- 
dient so suitable for restoring permanent 
tranquillity to both nations, and to all Eu- 
rope. The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) WuITworTs. 


[Second Inclosure referred to in No. 70.] 


Project.—I. The French government shall 
engage to make no opposition to the cession 
of the island of Lampedosa to his majesty by 
the king of the Two Sicilies. II. In conse- 
quence of the present state of the island of 
Lampedosa, his majesty shall remain in pos- 
session of the island of Malta, until such ar- 
ranzement shall be made to him, as may 
enable his majesty to occupy Lampedosa as a 
naval station; after which period, the island 
or Malta shall be given up to the inhabitants, 
and acknowledged as an independent state, 
JI{. The territories of the Batavian republic 
shall be evacuated by the French forces within 
one month after the conclusion of a conven- 
tion, founded on the principles of this pro- 
ject. IV. The king of Etruria, and the Ita- 
nan and Ligurian republics, shall be acknow- 
ledged by his majesty. V. Switzerland shall 
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be evacuated by the French forces. VI. A 
suitable territorial provision shall be assigned 
to the king of Sardinia, in Italy. 

Secret Article.—His majesty shall not be 
required by the French government to eva- 
cuate the Island of Malta until after the expi- 
ration of ten years. Article IV, V, and VI, 
may be entirely omitted, or must all be in 
serted. 


[Third Inclosure referred to in No. 70. Paris, 
May 10, 1803. } 


Sir ;—In order not to lose an instant of so 
precious a time, I have the honour to convey 
to you the project which I have received from 
my court, with the note which accompanies 
it, I shall-have the honour of calling on 
your excellency at any hour you may a 
point, in consequence of the request I oats 
bias But, in the mean while, you will 

e in possession of the contents of my instruc- 
tions. I hope to God that they may be of a 
nature to insure the tranquillity of both 
countries and of Europe. I avail myself, &c. 

(Signed) Wuitworts. 
(Fourth Inclosure, referred to in No. 70. Paris 
| May 10, 1803. ] 


Sir ;—Having yesterday morning received 
some importart instructions to communicate - 
to you, I wrote to you that evening to ask 
your excellency at what hour I could have 
the honour to acquit myself of this duty. 
That letter has not been answered. At two 
o’clock this afternoon I sent Mr. Mandeville, 
attached to the embassy, to the office for 
foreign affairs, in order to deliver to your ex- 
cellency, or in your absence to your first 
secretary, a sealed packet, containing the 
papers which I had to communicate to you, 
and I added a second letter to your excellency. 
M. Mandeville delivered this packet into the 
hands of M. Durand, who assured him that * 
it should be communicated to you without 
delay. At half past four, not having received 
any answer to my letters, I went to the fo- 
reign office, and I there learnt that you were 
in the country, and that it was not known 
when you would return to town. 

Half an hour afterwards, having returned 
home, the papers which my secretary had 
taken and delivered to M. Durand, were 
brought to me, with a message that I must 
send them to the minister in the country. 

In this state of things, since your excel- 
lency does not give me an opportunity of 
making you this communication, I have no 
other alternative than to give it in charge to 
Mr. Talbot, secretary to the embassy. He 
will have the honvur to deliver to you the 
project of a convention, which, I hope, will 
serve as the basis to an amicable arrange- 
ment between our two governments. 

I have only to add, that the term of my 
stay in Paris is limited, and I must set out on 
my journey for England oa Thursday morning, 
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if the negotiation is not favourably termi- 
mated before that time. I request you, &c. 
(Signed) Wuitwortu. 


[Fifth Inclosure referred to in No. 70.] 


It being impossible for the undersigned to 
delay any longer executing the orders of his 
court, he finds himself obliged to request the 
minister for foreign affairs to have the good- 
mess to expedite the necessary passports for 
bis return to England. He requests, &c. 

(Signed) WuitwortTs. 


No. 71.—Extract of a Dispatch from Sir 
George Rumbold, Bart. to Lord Hawkes- 
bury, dated Hamburgh, March 29, 1803. 


Late last night it was determined that the 
senate should be convened extraordinarily on 
this day, in order to consider of a requisition 
from the French minister, to insert in the 
Hamburgh paper a most offensive article, in- 
tended as a justification of the first consul, 
and an altack on the measures of the British 

overnment. It is with great regret that I 
inform your lordship, that the senate have 
judged it prudent to comply with this de- 
mand; ae | that the article will be inserted in 
the paper of to-morrow. It is now in the 
hands of the publisher for that purpose. It 
was the wish of the senate that they might 
at least be allowed to omit or qualify the 
most offensive passages, but Mr. Rheinhardt 
said his orders Were positive, for the fudl and 
exact insertion of the whole. 


No. 72.—Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Hill to Lord Hawkesbury, dated Copen- 
hagen, April 2, 1803. 

The French minister at Hamburgh, receiv- 
ed orders from his government to have in- 
serted in the public papers of that city, an 
article which was sent to him, containing a 
commentary upon his majesty’s communica- 
tion to parliament, respecting the necessity 
of increasing the military forces of the coun- 
try in the present circumstances. The senate 
of Hamburgh consented with much repug- 
nance to the insertion of this paragraph. The 
French minister desired that the same should 
be published in the papers of Altona; but the 
Danish magistrates said that they could not 
possibly permit it without an express order 
from this government. In consequence of 
this refusal, M. Daguesseau, the French mi- 
nister at this court, received from his col- 
league at Hamburgh, a copy of the article, 
with a request that he would solicit the per- 
mission of its publication in the Danish pa- 
pers. Tomy knowledge he had no answer 
yesterday, and I have every reason to suppose 
that this government will show the greatest 
‘eluctance in acceding to the French minis- 
ter’s request. 


APPENDIX.—No. 1.—Report made to the 
Freuch Consul by Colonel Sebastiani, 
extracted from the Monitcur of the 3oth 

- » @f January, 1803. 
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On the 16th of September I embarked at 
Toulon, on board the Cornélie; and on tho 
30th I arrived at Tripoli. I immediately 
wrote to barun Cederstrom, the Swedish rear- 
adiniral, as well as to the minister of the 
pacha, to offer them my mediation to termi- 


nate the differences existing between the ’ 


Swedish court and the Regency. My media- 
tion was accepted: the minister and the rear- 
admiral repaired to the commissarial house of 
France, and we entered on the negotiation. 
The two parties were far asunder; the pacha 
demanded a considerable sum, and an aug- 
mentation of the annual tribute. He urged a 
treaty made two years ago by an envoy of the 
king of Sweden, which assured the payment 
of 245,000 heavy piastres, and of an annuity 
of 20,000; he added, that two years of war 
had subjected him to extraordinary expenses, 
and that he used great moderatiun in con- 
forming himself to the treaty in question, 
M. de Cederstrom only ofered: in the name 
of his court, 100,000 piastres for the redemp- 
tion of the Swedish slaves, who were to the 
number of a hundred and fifty, and an an- 
nuity of 5,000 piastres. After much debate, 
I succecded in making them sign a treaty 
which fixed the payment of the ransom at 
150,000 piastres, and the annuity at 8,000,— 
On the 1st of October I was presented with 
much pomp to the pacha, who received me in 
the most distinguished manner. The ex- 
change of the ratification of the treaty of 
peace took place, and the Italian republic was 
formally acknowledged. I caused its flag to 
be hoisted on the commissarial house of 
France, and it was saluted by the frigate and 
the place with twenty-one guns, It was not 
without difficulty that the pacha consented to 
acknowledge that republic. He feared that 
all Italy was comprised in this new republic, 
and that, in consequence, he would be obliged 
to respect indiscriminately all the ships of 
commerce of that part of Europe:—this 
would destroy his marine. I gave him the 
necessary explanations, and particularly those 
which related to the objcct of his apprehen- 
sions, and he replicd to me, “ Certainly I wish 
to be at peace with the Italian republic, with- 
out too much injuring my interest; but if it 
were still more difficult, I would do it, since 
the great Buonaparté desires it. The pacha 
of ‘Iripoli is a brave and enterprising man, 
the friend of France. The English have fur- 
nished succours to his brother, who is at pre- 
sent at Derue, without means or credit. Lis 
plan is to raise the country against the bey. 
The political and administrative affairs of the 
regency are conducted by Seid-Muhammed-el- 
Deghais, minister of the pacha, ‘This man ts 
full of Sou. and has even some notions of 
European politics. He has been in France, 
and preserves for our country a predominant 
sentiment of affection. On the 2nd of Oc- 
tober I sct out from ‘Tripoli, and on the Joth 
arrived at Alexandria: the sume day 1 waited 
upon general Stuart, commandant of the 
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English forces by land and sea. I communi- 
cated to him the order of the minister for fo- 
reign affairs, which enjoined me to proceed to 
Alexandria, and, if the English still occupied 
that place, to demand a speedy evacuation, 
and the execution of the treaty of Amiens. 
General Stuart then told me, that the evacua- 
tion of the place would shortly be effected; 
but seeing that I insisted, and that I desiced 
an answer less vague, he declared to me, that 
he had no orders trom his court to quit Alex- 
andria, and that he even believed he should 
pass the winter there. General Stuart is a 
man of mediocre talents: he has for his aid- 
de-camp a French emigrant, called the Che- 
‘walier de Sades, a man of talent, and an 
enemy of France, who has much influence 
over the general. I went the same day to see 
Khourchid-Ahmid, the pacha of Alexandria 
and the capitan bey, commander of the forces 
of the Ottuman Porte. After the customary 
compliments, and some language agreeable to 
the Sublime Porte, I qrnouneed to them, that 
the agents of French commerce world assem- 
ble in Egypt. This communication gave them 
the greatest pleasure, and they did not con- 
ceal that they saw with grief the stay of the 
English in the country. I told them that 
their stay could not be much longer, and that 
the general peace left no doubt of their ap- 
proaching departure. On the 17th 1 visited 
the cheik El-Messiry. The same day I also 
visited the cheik Ibrahim Mufti. On the 
48th I visited the Coupure du Khalidj, which 
has formed the lake Mareotis. The current of 
the waters of the lake Madié is still very strong, 
and ifthe Porte does not make haste to re-esta- 
blish this important canal, the overflows which 
take place on the little tongue of land that 
separates the two lakes, will render the 
opening so considerable, that it will be «im- 
possible to travel. Ido not think that the 
Swedish engineer sent by the Porte to direct 
these labours has the necessary talents, The 
formation of the lake Mareotis appears to 
have contributed to the salubrity of the air. 
The city has no other water than what it 
draws from the wells of Marabouf. This 
litule fort I found guarded by an English and 
Turkish garrison, in order to protect the in- 
habitants who came to draw water. I em- 
ployed the day of the 19th in perambulating 
the town, and receiving different individuals 
who-came to visit me. On the 20th, I set 
out for Cairo, escorted by two Turkish officers, 
and six French soldiers, whom I had taken on 
board the ¢rigate; but contrary winds obliged 
me toreturn to the port. The nextday I 
was at Aboukir, where I passed the night. 1 
profited by this opportunity to visit the fort, 
which is in a-very ruined state. On the 22nd 
J arrived at Hosetta, after having visited the 
Fort Julien; I saw thesameday Osman, Aga, 
and Duvanny of the town, as wellas all the 
Chnistians who reside there. The 23rd I was 
at Faoné, where I visited the commandant of 
the place, the cadi, and the-cheiks: I received 
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from the latter, and from all those whom [ 
entertained, protestations of attachment to 
the first oonsul. I passed the next day at 
Ralimanie, where I visited the cheik Mu- 
hammed Abou-Aly; the fort of the town is 


almost entirely destroyed. I visited un the 


25th, at Menouf, the cheik Abdin, whom the 
first consul had appointed cadi. The other 
cheiks of that town who came to visit me held 
the same language as those of Faoné. I said 
to them, “ the first consul loves your country 
much, he speaks of it often; he intcrests 
himself in your happiness; he did not forget 
you, and recommended you to the Porte. He 
has made peace with Europe, and this coun- 
try will feel the interest hich he takes, and 
the recollection which he has preserved of 
the poor cheiks of Egypt.” — Muhammed 
Kachef-Zourba Matzellem, who commanded 
at Menouf on me goumey through that town, 
has been beheaded, in consequence of being 
accused of communications with the Mame- 
louks. The two forts of Menouf are destroyed. 
I arrived the same day at Boulak. I sent im- 
mediately citizen Joubert to inform the pacha 
of Cairo of my arrival. The next morning, 
the 26th, the pacha sent 300 cavalry and 200 
infantry, commanded by the principal officers 
of his household, to accompany me to him, 
amidst a great set | discharges of artillery. 
Having arrived at the pacha’s, I satd to him, 
“peace has been concluded between the 
French republic and the Sublime Porte: the 
ancient relations of amity and commerce have 
been re-established, and I am charged by the 
preat consul Buonaparté to assure you of his 

enevolence, and to announce to you the ar- 
rival of commissasies of the French com- 
merce in Egypt.” The pacha answered me 
‘‘ the benevalence with which the first consu 
has honoured me penetrates me with grati- 
tude, and his commercial agents shall meet 
here the most friendly reception.” I pro- 
ceeded then to the house which the pacha had 
prepared for me. I received the same day the 
visits of all the principal men ef the country, 
and of the Copt intendants. On the 27th 
I again repaired to the pacha, with whom I 
had s long cenference. I spoke to him in 
these words: “ the first consul takes in you, 
and the country which you govern, a very 
lively interest, and desires to contribute to 
your happiness; he has charged me therefore 
to offer you his mediation, in order to make 
peace between you and the beys.” 

The pacha thanked me warmly and sin- 
cerely for the interest which the first consul 
took in his behalf; ‘but he protested to me, 
that he had the most positive orders from his 
court to make a war of extermination upon 
the beys, and not to enter into any arrange- 
ment with them. I observed, that the untor- 
tunate circumstances which had happened 
to the Ottoman troops (they had been beaten 
five times successively by the Mamelouks) 
rendered their posilion very critical, and that 
obstinacy exposed them to the loss of the 
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province. He then communicated to me the 
order of the Porte, and I saw beyond a doubt 
that it was not possible for him to enter into 
auy accommodation. [ informed him that I 
intended to visit the different cheiks of Cairo, 
and also Madame Murad Bey, and to inspect 
the environs and fortifications of the city. He 
ordered immediately that the guard which he 
had sent should accompany me wherever I 
wished to go, informing me, that he would 
use every means in his to render my 
stay at Cairo agreeable. The same day I 
commenced my visits, beginning with the 
cheik Abdallah-el-Chescanoi, of the Great 
‘Mosque. As I was expected by him, he had 
asseinbled a considerable number of cheiks. 
The conversation turned upon the interest 
-which the first consul took in Egypt, on his 
‘power, his glory, and on his esteem and bene- 
volence for the learned cheiks of Cairo. Their 
answers expressed their attachment to his 
person. He must have been a witness, like 
myself, to the enthusiasm excited at the view 
of the portrait of the first consul, to form an 
idea of the exaltation of their sentiments. I 
have given it to all the principal cheiks of 
Cairo, and of the towns where I have 
travelled. Onthe ¢8th I invited the cheik 
Onar El-Berky, prince of the Shiriss : he was 
ill, and I saw only his son. The cheik Sulei- 
mun El-Fargoumy received me with much 
friendship, and assured me of his boundless 
ad miration for the first consul. The citizens 
Joubert and Beye have certified to me that 
the inhabitants uf Cairo never testified so 
amuch attachment to France as on my arrival. 
When we pass along the streets, every body 
salutes us. Their astrologers make predic- 
tions every day as to what concerns the first 
consul, On the 29th I went to visit Madame 
Murad Bey: her intendant had already 
prayed of me that I would grant her an in- 
terview. I informed her, that the first consul 
‘had charged me tointerpose my mediation, in 
order to make their peace with the Sublime 
Porte; but that the pacha had ordered that 
no negotiation should be entered into. I em- 
ployed that day and the following in visiting 
the citadel, the Isle of Ro da Gizé, Boulak, 
and all the other little forts which surround 
the city. The Turkish soldiers murmured to 
see me visit their forts, but I feigned not to 
hear them, aad continued my course and my 
observations. On the 29th, in returning to 
Fort Dupuy, a soldier menaced me. with his 
attagan: but as the inhabitants of the city 
testified highly their indignation against him, 
I did not stop at his menaces, and continued 
my route. A mument afterwards Mustapha 
Qukil, one of the chiefs of the city, passed 
before me on horseback. In passing, 
he reproached my guides with marching 
hefore a Christian, and, above ail, before a 
Frenchman, and menaced them with the 
bastinado after my departure. I could not 
be silent under such an insult ; and upon my 
return, I seut crtizgn Joubert to the pacha to 
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make my complaint, and demand a prompt 
redress. I declared to him that I expected 
this man would come publicly to me to ask 
my pardon, place himself at my disposal, and 
implore my pity. He found that Mustapha 
was greatly protected by the pacha, and 
wanted to arrange it otherwise; but I per- 
sisted hy declaring formally to the pacha, 
that, if this reparation was not made in the 
manner in which I demanded it, I should in- 
stantly depart, and immediately write to Paris 
and Constantinople to state my complaint. 
This declaration produced all the effect which 
I expected ; and Mustapha, alarmed, came on 
the ale: day to me, conducted by Rosetti, 
and he publicly asked my pardon, and put 
himself at my disposal. 4 told him that m 
first intention had been to cut off his head, and 
that I only gave him his life at the solicita. 
tions of the pacha and M. Rosetti; but if in 
future he should ever insult the French, or 
those in their suite, his destruction would be 
inevitable. This affair, which was instantly 
(age throughout the whole city, produced 
e best effect. The same day an attempt 
was made to excite the Albanese against me, 
Two letters from Rosetta, written b English 
protegées, assured that there had been seen 
upon the coasts of Natolia a French fleet of 
300 sail; that we were marching against 
Constantinople, and that my visit to gypt 
had no other object but to deceive them, and 
blind them to their dangers. I made the 
merchant come to me who had received the 
letter: I made him give it me. I instantly 
sent it to the pacha himeelf, telling him thae 
this absurd news was spread to occasion dis- 
orders, and to endeavour to alter the good un- 
derstanding which existed between France 
and the Sublime Porte; and I guaranteed 
the falsehood of it with my head. The pacha 
had discovered the snare, and did not fall into 
it. He even communicated to me a letter 
from general Stuart, which he had just re- 
ceived, and to which was joined an order of 
the day of the first consul, when he com- 
manded the army of Egypt. This order of 
the day was dated in August 1799, and re- 
called to the recollection of the Egyptians 
that Constantinople was tributary to Arabia, 
and that the time was now come to restore 
Cairo to its supremacy, and to destruy the 
Eastern empire of the Ottomans. General 
Stuart begged the pacha to consider the spirit 
of that order, and to judge from it of our at- 
tachment, and of our peace with the Turks, 
I was indignant to find that a soldier of one 
of the most polite nations of Europe should 
degrade himself so far as to instigate assassi- 
nation, by means of such an insinuation,— 
The pacha treated me with the greatest po- 
liteness, and the English at Cairo were wit- 
nesses of the attachment of that city to the 
French. I received a deputation from the 
monks of Mount Sinai, whom I recommended 
to the pacha: I wrote to their superior, to as- 
sure them of the friendsh¢p and protcction of 
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the first consul. The monks of the Propa- 
ganda at Cairo, whom I placed under the na- 
tional protection which they enjoyed before 
the war, celebrated a Te Deum for the pros- 
perity of the first consul. I assisted at this 
ceremony, at which all the Christians of Cairo 
were present. The evening defore my de- 
parture (the 2nd of November) [ had another 
interview with the pacha, and recommended 
all the Christians of Cairo to his protection, 
as wellas the Turks, who, during the resi- 
dence of the French in Egypt, were con- 
nected with them. He not only promised to 
respect them, but even to treat them with 
bounty. On the 3rd, I set out in a convey- 
ance of the pacha’s, in order to repair to Da- 
mietta. The pacha ordered me to be escorted 
to Boulak, with the same honours that I re- 
ceived on the day of my arrival. I had 
written to captain Gourdin to repair to Da- 
mietta with the frigate, in order to convey me 
to Syria. Onthe Sth, I stopped a short time 
at Simenoud, and afterwards at Mansoura, 
where I saw the commandant of the city and 
the cheik Esseid-Mubammed-El-Chenaoni, 
who came to see me, as well as all the other 
cheiks. I spoke to them in the same manner 
as the other cheiks of Egypt, and received 
the same promises of attachment. The 
Tower of Mansura is destroyed. The same 
day I arrived at Damietta. The next day I 
went to Ahmed-Pacha-Behil, a creature of 
the grand vizier’s; he returned my visit the 
same day. Ife conducted himself perfectly 
well to me during my stay in that city. On 
the 7th I went to visit the Fort of Lesbe, and 
the Towers of Bogaz. They have not con- 
tinued the works of that fort, which is ina 
bad state: those of Bogaz are in a good con- 
dition, ‘There is a garrison of 200 men in the 
fort and in the towers. On the 8th I re- 
ceived the visit of Ijassan Toubar: his in- 
fluence over the inhabitants of Mensale is 
sull the same, On the 9thI went to Se- 
nenie, where [ saw the cheik Ibrahim-El- 
Behlout, he who behaved so well to the 
French under the orders of general Vial, when 
they were taken and imprisoned. The first 
consul had exempted his village from all con- 
tributions. I saw all the cheiks at Damietta, 
particularly Ali Khasaki, whom. the first 
consul had invested with a pelisse: he is 
possessed of great credit, and is much ate 
tached to the French. There are at Dami- 
etta two Christians, who are men of merit, 
and may be very useful to us: they are M. 
Bazile and Don Bazile. They are possessed 
of good information, have very considerable 
fortunes, and are very highly respected. Ino 
Egypt, chiefs, merchants, people, all like to 
talk of the first consul; all offer up prayers 
for his happiness. All the news which con. 
cerns him spread from Alexandria or Da- 
mietta tothe Pyramids and the Grand Ca- 
taracts with astonisbiug rapidity. On the 
14th the frigate arrived at Bogaz from Da- 
mictta: I immediately set out tor Acre, at 
which place I arrived on the 19th, 
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The 20th of November, in the morning, I 
dispatched citizens Joubert and Legrange to 
Dgezzar-Pacha, with a letter in which I stated 
to him, that peace being concluded between 
France and the Porte, the relations of come 
merce should be re-established on the footing 
they stood before the war, and that I was 
charged by the first consul to confer with him 
on these objects. I begged of him to answer 
me in writing, if he was inclined to treat with 
me. In some hours the messengers returned 
Dgezzar had reccived them coldly. He ex- 
pressed his desire to see me personally, but 
was unwilling to write. Every body advised 
me not to see him, without an assurance 
written by himself; but this he appeared un- 
willing todo: but notwithstanding this cau- 
tionary advice, and his obstinate refusal to 
write, I determined to repair myself immedi 
ately to Acre I, repaired to the house of the 
commissary of the Seven Isles. Very soon 
after, the Dragoman of the pacha, informed 
of my arrival, came to conduct me to the 
pacha, who received me in an apartment 
where be was unattended, and which was 
without any other furniture than a carpet. 
He had on one side of him a pistol with tour 
barrels, a small air-gun, a sabre, and a hatchet. 
After inquiring as to my health, he asked me 
whether I was not persuaded that our end is 
pre-ordained in Heaven, and that nothin 
could change our destiny. I answered that i 
believed, as he did, in predestination. He 
continued to speak for some time on that sub- 
ject. I perceived, however, that he affected a 
degree of simplicity; but that, at the same 
time, he wished to pass for a man_of wit, as 
well as fora just man. He repeated several 
times, “ It is said that Dgezzar is barbaruus; 
this is false, he is but just and severe. Re- 
quest of the ;first consul not to send me, as 
commissary of commercial relations, a lamc or 
a blind man; because such a person would be 
sure to say, that Dgezzar had made him so.” 
Soon after he said, ‘“ I desire that the com- 
missary you may send shall reside at Seide, as 
that is the most commercial port in my domi- 
nions: beside it is not necessary he should 
reside here, where I shall be myself the 
French commissary, and shall take care that 
your countrymen be well received. A lighly 
estcem the French. In stature Buonaparte is 
small, but he is nevertheless the greatest of 
mankind. I know that he is greatly regretted 
at Cairo, where they wish to see him again.” 
I made a few observations on the peace be- 
tween France and the Porte; to which he an- 
swered, * Do you know why I have thus re- 
ceived, and feel so much pleasure at seeing 
you? It is because you come unauthorized by 
a firman, and without any ordcrs from the 
divan. I have the greatest contempt for ils 
blind vizier, They say that Dgezzar is a 
Bosnian, a man of straw, and cruel to excess ; 
but nevertheless, I can stand the ordeal. I 
was once poor, My father had nothing tu be- 
queath me but courage. I have achieved my 
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own elevation by dintof exertion. This, how- 
ever, does not make me proud, and Dgezzar, 
perhaps, will soon finish his career: not 
that be is old, as his enemies report, (he 
then performed some of the manceuvres of the 
Mamelukes, in their mode of rising their arms, 
&c. which he really executed with surprising 
adroitness and agility), but because most likely 
God will have it so. The king of France, once 
so powerful, has perished. Nebuchadnezzar, 
the greatest ofall kings, was, when his time 
was come, killed by a fly, &c.” He made se- 
veral observations in this strain, and after- 
wards spoke of the motives which induced 
him to make war upon the French army; 
from the whole of his demeanor it could easi- 
ly be seen, that he wished to be on good terms 
with the first consul, and that he stifled his 
resentments. The following is the apologue, 
which he used to demonstrate the causes ot his 
resistance. ‘ A black slave,’’ he said, “ after 
a long journey, in which he had suffered the 
greatest privations, arrived at a little field of 
sugar canes; he stopped therein, and indulged 
himself in partaking of the delicious liquor 
they afforded; and at length was determined 
to remain on the spot. Very soon afterwards 
two travellers, who had followed him, came 
up. The first said to him, Salamalle (the 
mode of wishing health). The devil take it, 
answered the black. The second traveller 
then approached, and inquired why he had 
answered in such a way to so good a wish. I 
had very good reason for it, replied he; if I 
had answered in a friendly manner, the man 
would have entered into conversation with me, 
and afterwards sat down beside me; he would 
have partaken of my refreshments, and finding 
them desirable, would have endeavoured to 
obtain exclusive possession.” I recommended 
to the favourable attention of Dgezzar the 
Christians and the convents at Nazareth and 
Jerusalem: he assured me that he would 
treat them with much regard. I did not forget 
the Mutuales, and received the same assur- 
ance in their behalf. Dgezzar frequently ob- 
served to me, that his word was, with him 
more sacred than treaties. Our conversation 
was interrupted for some moments by a kind 
of military music, which he perfurmed in a 
very agreeable style. The palace of Deezzar 
is built with much taste and elegance ; but in 
order to arrive at the apartments, a number of 
turnings are necessary. Atthe foot of the 
Staircase, however, is situated a prison, the 
gate of which is allowed to be open from noon 
till evening. I saw a number of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants. In the courts I observed 
twelve field pieces well mounted, and in ad- 
mirable order. Never did I encounter a sight 
more hideous or repulsive than that of the mi- 
nister of Dgezzar, whom I met in going out. 
The pacha had caused one of his eyes to be put 
éut, and his nose and ears to be cut off. I 
saw in the town more than a hundred indivi- 
duals in the same state. On beholding the 
domestics of Dgezzar, and even the inhabitants 
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ef Acre, one would imagine himself in the re- 
sorts of brigands ready to assassinate. This 
monster has imprinted the mark of his atro- 
cious character upon every thing within the 
limits of his power. I had an opportunity of 
seeing, while at Acre, the procurateur of the 
propaganda, as well as that of the Holy-land. 
Of the former, and of the commissary of the 
Seven Isles, I collected some information con- 
cerning the present state of Syria, and the for- 
tifications of Acre, of which I had seen but a 
part: I was not suffered to visitthem. The 
procurateur of the Holy Land is grateful to the 
first consul for the protection he had afforded 
the monks. He assured me that my recom- 
mendation to Dgezzar would be very useful. 
He hinted to me Dgezzar’s earnest wishes 
to be on good terms with the first consul. It 
is certain that the former behaved very well to 
the crew of a French vessel which put into 
Acre shortly before my arrival. Dgezzar oc- 
cupies all Palestine, with the exception of 
Jaffa, where Aboumarak Pacha has been be-~ 
seiged nearly five months, by a force of 9,000 
men. This operation prevents Dgezzar from 
carrying on hostilities with the desired vigour 
against the emir of the Druses, who for the 
space of a year, had paid him no tribute. Tri- 
poli is tranquil at present: itis different at 
Aleppo, whence the pacha has been driven, 
Damascus is in open rebellion against the 
Porte; not only has the pacha of the divan 
been expelled, but the aga, who commanded 
the citadel for the Turks, has been delivered 
up by the soldiers to the insurgents, who 
have decapitated him. Tripoli is now undera 
rebellious pacha, whu is a creature of Degezzar ; 
who has lately ordered him to protect the pil- 
grims from Mecca. In a word, all Syria is with 
Dgezzar, and the Ottomans are as much de- 
tested here as in Egypt. The Mutuales live 
peaceably in their villages; they have, how- 
ever, been-obliged to retire frem the borders 
of the sea. Aboumarak is now at the last 
extremity: this man is equally inconsiderate 
and cruel, and is surpassed only by Deezzar. 
The Christians are even more in dread of 
them, and tremble for their future situation. 
The monks of the convent of Jaffa have with- 
drawn to Jerusalem, The 2ist of November 
I dae Acre. As the winds were unfavoure 
able to a voyage to Jaffa, I set sail for Zante, 
where I arrived the 4th December. I landed 
the same day, but the ship’s company were put 
under quarantine. I repaired to the house of 
the French commissary, escorted by the offi- 
cers of health. I soon Jearned that the isle 
and the republic were split into different par- 
ties, and that even the tranquillity of the place 
was threatened. I assembled the members of 
the constituted authorities, and the paneiia 
persons of the town, at the house of the go- 
vernor M. de Calishipode. After havin 

represented to them the interest which 
the first consul took In their welfare, I in- 
duced them to lay aside that spirit of party 


which distracted them, and to wait with- 
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out passion, and in silence, the new cone 
stitution. These few wurds were received 
with enthusiasm, and all of them exclaimed, 
“France forever! Buonaparté for ever!” 
These crics were reiterated on my going out 
by more than 4,000 men, who followed me to 
the door. The governor and the Russian 
commandant were alarmed at it; and I learn- 
ed by the French commissary, on the following 
day, that two of the leading men were sent to 
prison, but that on his solicitations, and fear- 
ful of my reproaches, they were set at liberty 
in the course of the night. I went to the 
Conciergerie, and had the governor brought 
there. I spoke to him strongly on the irregu- 
larity of his conduct: he was alarmed, and 
promised that he would look upon those who 
cried out, “ Live the first consul!” as good ci- 
tizens, and should in future treat them as 
such. As he sent, in the course of the night, 
a courier to his government, andI had reason 
to believe he had madea wrong report, 1 im- 
mediately wrote to the charge d'affaires of the 
republic at Corfou, to inform him what had 

assed, and that I was setting off for Messina. 
do not stray from the truth in assuring you, 
that the islands of the Ionian Sea will declare 
themselves French as soon as an opportunity 
shall offer itself. 

English army in Egypt.—-That army com- 
manded by general Stuart, consists of 4,430 
men; they wholly and exclusively occupy 
Alexandria and the neighbouring forts. The 
Turks, who formed the garrison of some of 
these forts, have been removed. Lately the 
English general has occupied Demanhour with 
100 infantry, and 100 horse, under the pretext 
of curbing the Arabs. The English have made 
no necessary works for the maintenance of the 
forts; the palisades are almost entirely des- 
troyed, and the branches occasioned by the 
rains have very much damaged all the new 
fortifications. They occupy none of the works 
which are beyond the line of the Arabs, and 
all the redoubts which existed at the departure 
of the French army are destroyed. The pacha 
of Cairo furnishes to the English army corn, 
rice, wood, and provisions, without any pay- 
ment. The consumption is treble what it 
should be: they commit great waste. A 
great misunderstanding reigus between gene- 
ral Stuart and the pacha. 

State of the Army.—Dillon’s regiment ; emi- 
grants450’; British Chasseurs ; emigrants 550; 
Role’s regiment; Swiss, 600; Wettewille’s re- 
giment, Swiss 680: the 10th reg. of infantry 
English 600; the 61st reg. of infantry, Eng- 
lish 650, the 88th reg. of infantry, English 
400 ; dragoons of the 26th light, English 350; 
artillery English 150; total 4430.—The Turkish 
Se ah ioel: pacha of Cairo, who has 
taken, itis not known why, the title of viceroy 
of Egypt, dues not command the troops in 

erson. Muhammed Aly-Serr-Chersme, who 
ad the command since my arrival, was killed 
before Gaza; they are now under the orders 
of Jussef Kiabia. Tair is pacha of the Arna- 
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outes, who compese the greatest part of this 
army, amounting to about 16,000 men. They 
from time to time receive reinforcements. 
Chourchid-Amid, a pacha of two tails, is at 
Alexandria with 600 men, who occupy no for- 
tification. This pacha is, as one may say, a pri- 
soner with the English. The Turkish army 
consists of 7,640 men, and that of the Arna- 
outes of 8,500, making a whole of 16,140. It 
is useless to add, that this is not an army: 
they are men ill armed, without discipline, 
without confidence in their chiefs, and ener- 
vated by excessive debauchery. The chiefs 
are in every thing like their soldiers; ignorant 
even of the first principles of the military art; 
and uniformly actuated by the love of wealth, 
they think of nothing but of obtaining it, and 
of finding the means of carrying it off in safety. 
Six thousand French would at present be 
enough to conquer Egypt. 

Army of the Mamelukes.—Fhe army of 
the beys is composed of 3,000 Mamelukes, 
of 3,500 Arabs of the tribe of Ababde of 
Chark, and of $,500 of the tribe of Binialy. 
Muhammed Bey Elfy married the daughter 
of the cheik of the first, and Maarzouk Bey, 
son of Ibrahim Bey, the daughter of the cheik 
of the tribe of Binialy. The power in this 
army is divided between Ibraham Bey, who 
is the chief, Eley Bey, and Osman Bey, who 
has succceded Murad. Bey. Their head-quar- 
ters are at Djergé. They have eighty French 
deserters, which form a small corps of artil- 
lery. To the present time they have beat the 
Turks in every action, and the Egyptians 
prefer them to the Osmanlis. The whole of 
upper Egypt has submitted to them. 

yria.—Acre, The body of this place has 
been repaired; the port been covered 
with a small horned work, and the tower of 
the angle by a half-moon, They have like- 
wise made a small fleche, in front of the 
alace of the Pacha. All the works are well 
ept. The weakest part is that towards the 
sea, and particularly the point which defends 
the entrance of the port. The forces of 
Dgezzar are at present 18 or 14,000 men, of 
which 9,000 are employed at the sieve of 
Jaffa. Jerusalem a f Nazareth are occupied 
by the troops of the Pacha of Acre. The 
Naplonsains serve against Aboumarsk — 
Jafia. The vizies, after the taking of Egypt, 
caused the body of the place to be re-cun- 
structed, which is at present in a very goud 
state. Aboumarak, pacha of Palestine, who 
defends this place, has a garrison of 4,000 
men. Gaza is occupied by 400 troops of 
Aboumarak. The emis of the druses has 
refused to Deezzar his annual contribution, 
and has raised a respectable armament. The 
acha waits till the fall of Jaffa to attack 
im. The English wished to interfere as 
mediators between the emir and Dgezzar, 
but the last refused their mediation. The. 
Port has, at this moment, little connexion 
with Syria. 


(Signed) Horack Sspastiant. 
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No. 2.—Acts of the Government. Decree of 
the Government of the 2ist February. 


The Government of the Republic decrees, 
that a View of the present situation of the 
republic shall be carried to the legislative 
body by the messengers of the government, 
and also the same be inserted in the bulletin 
of the laws, (Signed) Buonapante, First 
Consul. 


View or tae Strats or tae Repusiic. 


Events have neither frustrated the wishes 
nor disappointed the expectations of govern- 
ment. The legislative body, on resuming its 
labours, has the satisfaction of finding the 
republic strengthened by the union of its citi- 
zens, More active in its pursuits of industry, 
and more confident in its prospects of pros- 
perity. 

The execution of the Concordat, from 
which the enemies of public order still ven- 
tured to conceive criminal hopes, has almost 
every where produced the most beneficial 
effects. The principles of an enlightened 
religion, the voice of the sovereign pontiff, 
the firmness and perseverance of government, 
have triumphed over every obstacle. Mutual 
sacrifices have reunited the ministers of reli- 
gion; enlightened reason and cordial unani- 
mity have revived the Gallican church; and 
the happiest change has already manifested 
itself in the public morals. Every day pro- 
duces a more perfect coincidence of opinion 
and of sentiment. Childhood is more docile 
to the instructiéns of parents, and youth more 
submissive to the authority of magistrates, 
The conscription goes on smoothly in thuse 
very places where the mere name of conscrip- 
tion was sufficient to stimulate insurrection, 
and to serve the country is now become a 
duty of religion. 

In those departments which the first con- 
sul visited, he every where received pledges 
and observed proofs of a return to those prin- 
ciples which constitute the strength and the 
happiness of society. 

In the departments of the Eure, the lower 
Seine, the Oise, the inhabitants proudly exult 
in the national glory. They are sensible to 
their full extent of the advantages of equality. 
They hail with blessings the restoration of 
peace; they receive with blessings the re-es- 
tablishment of public worship. These are 
the ties that bind down every heart to the 
state and the constitution. 

It is the duty of government to cherish and 
direct these auspicious dispositions. 

Other forms of worship have been regularly 
organised. Consistories are formed of en- 
lightened citizens, tried and acknowledged 
defenders of public order, of civil and religious 
liberty. : 

Public instruction, that indispensable sup- 
port of socicty, is every where soucht after 
with eagerness and alacrity. Several lyceums 
have already becn opened ; already, as govern- 
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ment had well foreseen, a number of private 
schools aspire to the rank of the secondary 
schovls, The whole body of citizens show 
their conviction that there can be no happi- 
ness without the light of education; that, 
without talents and information, there can 
ee equality but that of misery and servi- 
tude. 

A military school is opened to receive the 
young defenders of the country. Soldiers, 
they will learn to support the life of camps, 
and endure the fatigues of war. By long 
habits of obedience they will be trained up to 
the art of commanding, and they will bri 
to the armies courage and discipline, unit 
with talents and with knowledge. 

In the lyceums, as well asin the military - 
school, the youth of the departments newly 
incorporated with the republic, will hve min- 
gled without any distinction with the youth 
Old France. From this confusion of minds 
and manners, from this communication of 
habits and of dispositions, from this commix- 
ture of interests, of projects, and cf hopes, 
will spring up that fraternity, whieh of several 
nations will make but one people, destined 
by their position, by their courage, and by their 
virtues, to form the centre of union, and the 
example of Europe. 

The national institute, which has its ascen- 
dancy over public instruction, has received a 
more useful direction, and henceforward will 
exert a more active influence over the national 
character, over the language of the country, 
and over the arts, sciences, and literature. 

In order to insure the stability of our infant 
institutions, in order to remove from the eyes 
of the public the spectre of discord which 
anipearcd to them in the periodical return of 
elections to the supreme magistracy, the 
friends of the country called for the consulate 
for life to be granted to the first magistrate. 
The people upon being consulted, answered 
to their call, and the senate proclaimed the 
will of the people. 

The system of lists of eligibility could no 

resist the test of experience, and the force o 
public opinion. 
7 he organisation of the senate was income 
ete. 
: The national justice was left to be admi- 
nistered by tribunals without harmony, and 
without dependence on each other. There 
was no authority to protect or to reform 
them; no tie of restraint to subject them to 
one common discipline. 

In fine, there was wanting to France a 
power to reclaim justice itself, the power of 
granting pardon. How often these twelve 
years past has that power been implored ! 
How many unfortunates have fallen the vic- 
tims of an inflexible sternness with which 
wise men reproached our laws? How many 
criminals have been acquitted through a false 
indulgence, because eur punishments were 
tbo severe ! 

A senatus-consulium has restored te the 
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people the exercise of those rights which the 
constituent assembly had acknowledged; but 
it has restored them surrounded with precau- 
tions which preserve the people from errors 
or precipitation in their choice; with precau- 
tions which guard the influence of property, 
and the preponderance of enlightened talents. 

Should the first magistracy become vacant, 
the duties and the proceedings of the senate 
are traced out for such an emergency: forms 
of certain operation guide the wisdom and 
the liberty of their choice; and the quick de- 
cision of that choice deprives ambhitiun of the 
means of conspiring, and anarchy of the 
means of destroying. 

The cement of time will every day conso- 
lidate, more and more, this tutelary institu- 
tion. It will be not only the term of all dis- 
quietudes, and the object of all hopes, but 
likewise the fairest recompenses that can be 
held out to public services and public vir- 
tues. 

Justice embraces all the tribunals with one 

common bond. They have each their subor- 
dinate station and their censor: they are 
always free in the exercise of their functions; 
always independent of power, but never inde- 
pendent of the laws. 
_ The privilege of granting pardon when the 
Interest of the republic requires it, or when 
Circumstances prescribe indulgence, is en- 
trusted to the hands of the first magistrate ; 
but it is only confided te him under the guard 
of justice itself; he is to exercise it only under 
the cyes of a council, and after having con- 
sulted the severest oracles of the law. 

If institutions be appreciated by their ef- 
fects, never was any institution more impor- 
tant in its result than the organic senatus- 
consultum. From that moment the French 
people began to confide in their destiny ; pro- 
perty began to resume its former value, and 
speculations of distant view to be multiplied ; 
—until that moment every thing seemed to 
float in uncertainty. The present moment 
was cherished: the next was a subject of 
alarm, and the enemies of the country con- 
tinued to cherish hopes. Since that moment 
they are reduced to impotence and to detes- 
tation. 

The island of Elba has been ceded to 
France: that acquisition gives her a mild and 
industrious people; two fine ports, a produc- 
tive and precious mine: but being separated 
from France, tt could not be intimately united 
with any of her departments, or subjccted to 
the regulations of a common administration. 
Principles have been made to bend to the 
necessity of circumstances; exceptions have 
been established for the island of Elba, which 
Its position and the public interest prescribed. 

The application of the sovereign, the will 
of the people, and the necessity of existing 
circumstances, had placed Piedmont under 
the power of France. Amidst the nations 
that surrounded it, with the elements that 
composed its population, Picdmont was un- 
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able to support either the weight of its own 
independence, or the expenses of a monarchy. 
United to France, it will reap the benefits of 
its security, and its greatness; its laborious 
and enlightened citizens will exert their in- 
dustry and their talents in the bosom of the 
arts, and under the shade of peace. 

Security and tranquillity prevail in the in- 
terior of France. The vigilance of the ma- 
oy the severity of justice, and a gen- 

armerie vigorously appuinted, and directed 
by a commander grown grey in the career of 
honour, has every where impressed terror on 
the minds and tic attempts of the bri- 
gands, 

Private interest has raised itself to a senti- 
ment of public interest. Citizens have nut 
shrunk from attacking those whom they for- 
merly dreaded, even when they were chained 
down at the toot of the tribunals of justice. 
Whole communes have taken up arms and 
destroyed the brigands. Foreigners envy the 
security of our public roads, and that public 
force, which, though often invisible, is always 
present, attend on their footsteps, and watch 
for their protection, without any necessity of 
imploring its aid. 

During the course ofa difficult vear, amidst 
the exigences of a general security, the poor 
looked with confidence to the care of govern- 
ment. They supported with courage the 
privations which necessity imposed ; and they 
received with gratitude the succours which 
they were taught to expect. 

The crime of forgery is no longer encour- 
aged by the hope of impunity. The zeal of 
the tribunals appointed to prosecute and pu- 
nish it, and the just severity of the laws, have 
at length checked the progress of an evil which 
threatened both the public treasure, and the 
fortunes of individuals. 

Our cultivation daily improves, and defies 
the most boasted agricultural systems of 
Europe. In every department are to be 
found enlightened farmers, who afford both 
instruction and example. 

Premiums have been held out for improv- 
ing the breed of horses; and similar encour- 
agements are proposed for the improvement 
vf wool by the introduction of a foreign breed 
of sheep. Zealous administrators are every 
where occupied in tracing out and revealing 
the richness of our soil, and in disseminating 
the useful plans and the happy results which 
experience daily discovers. 

Our manufactures multiply and receive new 
spiritand improvement. While they emu- 
late each, they will soon, no doubt, become 
the rivals of the most renowned manufactures 
of foreign countries. Henceforth there will 
be nothing wanting to their prosperity but 
capitals less dearly purchased. But capitalists 
begin already to give up the hazardous specu- 
lations of stock-jobbing, and devote their at- 
tention to the improvement of land, and the 
pursuit of useful enterprises. Mere than 
twenty thousand workmen, who were- dis- 
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rsed throughout Europe, have been recalled 

y the attention and by the favours of 

government, and will soon be restored to our 
manufactures. 

Among our manufactures there is one 
which is almost peculiar to France, which 
Colbert kindled up by his genius. It was 
buried under the ruins of Lyons: government 
has exerted all its endeavours to extricate it. 
Lyons is again restored to splendor and opu- 
lence; already do its manufactures impose a 
tribute on the luxury of Europe. But the 
principle of their success is to be found inthe 
uxury of France itself; it is in the change- 
fulness of our taste, and the mutability of 
our fashions, that foreign luxury must look for 
its aliment; it is it that gives motion and 
Jife to an immense population, who, without 
that encouragement, must lose itself in cor- 
ruption and misery. 

There will soon be at Compeigne, there 
will soon arise on the confines of La Vendée, 
a number of Prytanees, where our youth will 
be brought up in habits of industry, and in- 
structed in the mechanical arts. Irom that 
source our dock: yards and our manufactures 
will one day draw inspectors to direct their 
labours. 

Fourteen millions arising out of the barricr 
tax, and ten millions out of the extraordina- 
ries, have been employed during the year 10 
in improving the public roads, in keeping up 
the old communications. New communica- 
tions have also been opened. The Simplon, 
Mount-Cenis, and Mount-Genevre, will soon 
open a triple and easy access to Italy—a high 
road will lead from Genoa to Marseilles—a 
road ischalked out from Saint Esprit to Gap— 
another from Rennes to Brest, through Pon- 
tivy. At Pontivy establishments are tu be 
raised which will have a powerful intluence 
over the public mind of the departments of 
which ci-devant Britanny was composed—a 
canal will introduce into it new sources of 
commerce and prosperity. 

On the banks of the Rhine from Bingen to 
Coblentz, a necessary road is cut through in- 
accessible rocks. The neighbouring com- 
mounes associate their labours to the sacrifices 
of the public treasury, and the people of the 
other bank, who ridiculed the folly of the 
enterprise, are astonished and confounded at 
the rapidity of the execution. 

A great number of workmen are emploved 
on the canal of Saint Quintin. The canal of 
Oureq is opened, and soon will Paris people 
enjoy the benefit of its waters, and the salu- 
brity and the embellishments which they 
promise. The canal intended to unite the 
navigation of the Seinc and the Saone, of the 
Danube and the Rhine, is almost entirely 
finished as far as Dole; and the public trea- 
sury already receives in the increased price of 
wool, to which that canal opens the approach, 
@ sum equal to that which it has furnished 
for the continuance of the work. The canals 
of Argucs, Mortes, and the Khone, the drain- 
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ing of the marshes of the Lower Charentes 
are becun, and will open up new channcls of 
commerce, and aftord new lands for cultiva- 
tion. Works are going forward for the repa- 
ration of the dykes of the isle of Cadsand, of 
Ostend, of the Cotes du Nord, and the re-es- 
tablishment of the navigation of our rivers. 
This navigation is no longer given up solely 
to the labours and the cares of government. 
The owners of boats plying on these rivers 
have already telt that it was their patrimony, 
and they fix on themselves the taxes by 
which the works are to be kept in proper 
repair. On the ocean forts are erecting to 
cover the roads of the isle of Aix, and to pro- 
tect the vessels of the republic. Every where 
funds are raised for the reparation and im- 

rovement of our ports. A new bason and 
ocked sluices will terminate the harbour of 
Havre, and will form an excellent port for the 
commerce of La Manche. A company of 
pilots is formed to secure the safe navigation 
of PEscaut, and to free foreign pilots from the 
danger to which an unknown navigation 
IDust expose them. 

At Antwerp labours are begun which will 
have the effect of restoring to its commerce 
its ancient, celebrity; and the government 
has in contemplation a plan for forming ca- 
nals to unite the navigation of the Escaut, the 
Meuse, and the Rhine, to give to our ducks 
those materials of wood which grows in our 
own soil, and to our manufactures a perfec 
tion which the manufacturers of other coun- 
tries dispute with us on our own territory. 

The islands of Martinique, Tobago, and St. 
Lucie, have been restored to us with all the 
elements of prosperity. Guadaloupe, re- 
conquered and pacified, returns to cultiva- 
tion. Guiana arises from a long protracted 
infancy, and assumes a flourishing appear 
ance, 

St. Domingo had submitted, and the au- 
thor of its troubles was in France. Every 
thing announced the return of prosperity, 
but a cruel inalady delivered it up to new mi- 
series. At length the scourge which deso- 
lated our army has ceased its ravages. ‘The 
forces which now are on the island, and those 
which will speedily arrive from our different 
ports, guarantee the prospect of its speedy 
return to peace and to commercial pursuits. 

Vesscls are setting sail for the isles of 
France and Reunion, and for India. | 

Our maritime commerce is seeking to re- 
new its ancient connexions, to form new re- 
lations; and by these ettorts it gains new 
strength. Already happy experience and 
wise encouragements have re-animated a 
spirit for engaging in the fishery which was 
long the patrimony of France. Commercial 
expeditions still more important are formed 
or projected for the West India colonies, the 
isle of France, and the East Indies. 

Marseilles resumes in the Mediterranean 
its ancient ascendancy. 

Chambers of commerce have been restored 
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an the cities where they formerly existed. New 


ones have been established in those places, 
which, by the extent of their operations and 
the importance of their manufactures, have 
appeared to deserve them. In these associa- 
tions, formed by persons whose situation en- 
titles them to the honour of choosing the 
members, the spirit as well as the science of 
commerce will revive. There:its interests 
will be developed, inseparable from the inte- 
rests of the state. The merchant will there 
learn to place, in preference to riches, the 
consideration which honours them, and be- 
fore the enjoyments of a vain luxury, that 
svise economy which fixes the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens and the confidence of strangers. 

Deputies, chosen from the different cham- 
bers, will discuss, in the presence of govern- 
ment, the interests of commerce and manu- 
factures, and the laws and regulations which 
circumstances may require. 

In our forces, by sea and land, instruction 
and the love of discipline are sedulously in- 
culcated. Responsibility becomes more rigid 
- yn our military corps. An economical admi- 
nistration has succeeded to the dilapidatin 
system of contracts. The soldier, better fe 
and better clothed, understands eeonomy, 
and his savings, which he throws into the 
eommon stock, attach him to his standard as 
well as to his family. 

Every branch of our finances becomes 
more productive. The collection of direct 
contribution is less rigorous with regard to 
the contributors. In the year 6 it was 
reckoned that about fifty millions were in 
the hands of the collectors of taxes, and pay- 
rents were three or four years in arrear. At 
this moment the sum in the hands of the 
collectors is not above three millions, and the 
oe are paid even before they are 

ue. 

All the rules which have been made, and 
all the plans of administration which have 
been forined, give a produce still increasing. 
The rules applicable to the registering of 
commercial transactions are productive toa 
degree which attests the rapid movements of 
capital and the multiplicity of business which 
is transacted. 

In the midst of so many signs of prospe- 
rity, the excess of the direct contributions is 
still made a ground of complaint. The go- 
vernment has learnt from every one versed in 
the principles of taxation, that the surcharge 
consisted chiefly in the inequality of the mode 
in which the taxes were imposed. Measures 
have been taken, and are carrying into effect, 
to ascertain the real inequalities which exist 
in the different departments. In the course 
of the year 12, regular and simultaneous 
operations will have ascertained what is the 
relation which ought to exist betwixt the 
contributions of the different departments, 
and what in each department is the just rate 
of the land tax. The moment that a certain 
sesult has been fixed, the government will 
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give orders for those alterations which justice 
requires. But in the course of this year, and 
without waiting for those results, it will pro- 
pose an important diminution in the land 
tax. Innovations are still proposed in our 
financial system ; but every change is an evil, 
if it cannot be satisfactorily demonstrated 
that certain advantage would result from it. 
The government will seek from time and 
from discussions, weighed with all possible 
care, the maturity of these projects which 
inexperience often hazards ; which they sup- 
port by those past examples, the memory of 
which has been almost eftaced from the pub- 
lic mind, and on the financial doctrines 
of a nation which, by unnatural and exag- 
gerated efforts, has broke through every mea- 
sure of public contribution and expenditure. 
With an increase of revenue which no one 
ventured to calculate, extraordinary circam- 
stances have led to wants which it was im- 
possible to foresee. It was necessary to re- 
conquer two of our colonies, and to re-esta- 
blish in all the power and the government of 
the mother country. It was necessary, by 
means sudden and toe extended to admit of 
rigid economy, to procure subsistence for the 
capital and several of the departments. At 
least, however, the success of the government 
has been equal to its efforts, and after these 
vast exertions, resources remain henceforth 
to guarantee the capital against the return of 
want, and to disconcert the projects of mono- 


poly. 

In the methodized statement of the minis- 
ter of finance will be found a general view of 
the annual contributions and the different 
branches of the public revenue, what was 
their amount during the last year, what pros- 
pect of amelioration existed; whether from 
the mode of administration or the p of 
public prosperity; what have been in the dif- 
ferent departments of the ministry, the ele- 
ments of expenditure during the year 10; 
what are the sums still remaining to be paid 
for that and former years; what resources 
exist to cover them, whether arising from 
outstanding arrears of taxes, or from the ex- 
traordinary funds appropriated to pay off the 
debts contracted in these years, and which 
have not yet been exhausted; what is the 
actual amount of the public debt; what has 
been its increase, how it has been diminished 
by natural causes, and how its extinction has 
been affected by the sinking fund. In the 
account of the minister of the public treasury 
will be seen a statement of the receipts, the 
payments of the year 10; what belongs to 
the ditterent branches of the revenue; what 
is chargeable in each year and on each part 
of the administration. The united accounts 
of the two ministers will form a complete 
table of our financial situation. The govern- 
ment hold up with equal satisfaction the pie- 
ture which it presents to its friends and its de- 
tractors, to citizens and to foreigners. After 
authorizing the foreseen expense of the year 
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12, and eprops the necessary revenue, 
objects of the greatest interest will occupy 
the attention of the legislative body. It is 
necessary to introduce a change into our sys- 
tem of coinage. The custom-house duties 
must be re-organized, so as more etiectually 
to check the progress of contraband trade. 
It is at length essential to give to France that 
civil code so long promised and so lung ex- 
pected. 

Above all, poe of laws have been 
formed under the observation of government, 
and aatured in conferences where commis- 
sions frora the council of state and the tribu- 
mate were animated only by the love of truth 
and regard for the public interest. The same 
sentiments, the same principles will guide the 
deliberation of the legislators, and secure to 
the republic the wisdom and the impartiality 
of the laws which are adopted. 

On the continent, every thing offers us 
pledges of repose and tranquillity. The Italian 
republic, since the proceedings at Lyons, has 
been daily strengthening itself by the more in- 
timate union of the people of whom it is com- 
posed. The happy harmony among the 
authorities by which it is governed, its in- 
ternal administration, its military force, al- 
ready give it the character and the attitude 
of a state long established; and if wisdom 
preserve them, they guarantee to it a destiny 
of uninterrupted prosperity. Liguira, placed 
- under a mixed constitution, sees at its head, 
and in the bosom of its authorities, all those 
of its citizens, the most estimable for their 
virtues, by their illumination and their for- 
tune. New shocks have convulsed the Hel- 
vetic republic. The government owed its 
support to neighbours, whose repose was 
essential to the repose of France, and it will 
use every exertion to ensure the success of its 
mediation, and with it the aed wet of a 
people whose position, whose habits, and 
whose interests, make it the necessary ally of 
France. Batavia successively takes possession 
of the colonies which the peace restored to 
her. She will ever remember that France 
mustever be her most useful friend or her 
most destructive foe. 

In Germany the last stipulations of the 
treaty of Luneville are carrying into effect. 
Prussia, Bavaria, all the secular princes who 
had possessions on the left hank of the 
Rhine, will obtain on the right bank suitable 
indemnities. The house of Austria finds in 
the bishopricks of Salzburgh, Aischtett, Trent, 
and Brixen, and the greatest part of Pau, 
more than it had lost in Tuscany. Thus, by the 
happy co-operation of France and Russia, all 
permanent interests are conciliated, and trom 
the bosom of that tempest which seemed 
yeady to overwhelm it, the Germanic empire, 
that empire so necessary to the equilibrium 
and the repose of Europe, rises more power- 
ful, composed of elements more homogene- 
ous, better combined and more adapted to 
the circumstances and opinions of the pre- 
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sentage. A French ambassador is at Con- 
stantinople, charged with renewing and forti- 
fying the ties which attach us to a power 
which seems to be threatened with destruc- 
tion, but which it is our interest to sustain, 
and to support the foundations by which it is 
upheld. The British forces are still in Alex- 
andria and Malta. The government had a 
fair right of complaint, but it has received 
intelligence that the vessels which are to 
convey them to Europe are already in the 
Mediterranean. 

The government guarantees to the nation 
the peace of the continent, and it is permitted 
to entertain a hope of the continuance of 
maritime peace. ‘This peace is the want, as 
well as the desire of all nations. For its pre. 
servation, the government will do every thing 
compatible with uational honour, essentially 
connected with the strict execution of the 
treaties. 

But in England, two parties maintain a 
contest for power. One of those parties has 
concluded peace, and appears desirous of 
maintaining it. The other has taken an oath 
of eternal hatred to France. Hence that 
fluctuation of opinion and of counsels which 
prevail. Hence that attitude, at the same 
time pacific and menacing. 

While this contest of parties continue, 
measures of precaution are what the govern- 
ment is called upon to adopt. Five hundred 
thousand men ought to be and shall be 
ready to undertake its defence, and avenge 
its injuries. Strange necessity which misera- 
ble passions impose on two nations, whom 
interest and inclination mutually prompt to 
the cultivation of peace. Whatever success 
intrigues may experience m London, no other 
people will be involved in new combination— 
the government says, with conscious pride, 
that England alone cannot maintain a strug. 
gle against France. But we have better 

opes, and we believe that in the British 
cabinet nothing will be listened to but the 
counsels of wisdom and the voice of hu- 
manity. Yes, doubtless, the e will daily be 
more consolidated. ‘The relation of the two 
governments will assume that character of 

ood-will which is suitable to their mutual 
interests. A happy repose will bury the re- 
collection of the long calamities of a disas- 
trous war, and France and England, render- 
ing their happiness reciprocal, will deserve 
the gratitude of the whole world. 

The First Consul (signed) Buon ararte, 

By orcer of the First Consul, 

The Secretary of State, H. B. Maret. 


No. 3.—Letter from Citizen Talleyrand to 
Citizen Fauvelet at Dublin, dated Paris, 
26 Brumaire, 10th year, (i7th November 
4802.) 


I forward to you, citizen, a series of ques- 
tions, concerning which I am destrous of 
having your answers. You will have the 
goodness to place them opposite the questions 
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on the same sheet of paper, doubled in two, 
similar to the one which I have the honour to 
send to you. I shall be obliged to you to 
send me this paper as soon as possible, with- 
out, however, suffering your too great haste 
to be prejudicial to your accuracy. If you 
are doubtful upon any point, you will have 
the goodness to mention it. You will pro- 
bably find no difficulty in consulting with some 
well informed merchants, or clerks in the Cus- 
tom heuse, who you think may have it in 
their power to give you some positive inform- 
ation, and you will declare the sources from 
whence you have drawn that information. 
You will not consider this business as form- 
ing a part of your official correspondence. 
You must not number it, but you must con- 
tent yourself with putting at the top of it, as 
in the projet which I alee to you, Private 
Correspondence. 

Cu. Mav. TaLierranp. 


No, 4.—Private Correspondence. Questions, 


1. What number of vessels have entered 
and cleared out of the ports within your dis- 
trict within each year from 1792 to 1801 in- 
clusive >—2. What is their tonnage or their 
admeasurement in sea tonsof 2,000 4 P. S. — 
3. Under what flag do they navigate P—4. 
From whence they come ?—5. Whither 
bound ?—6. With what merchandize freight- 
ed ?—7. What was the price of freight to the 
principal ports of Europe, each sea ton of 
2,000 4 P. S. ?—8. What French productions 
are most in request in the market of the town 
where you reside, as well as of the other con- 
siderable towns in your district >—9. What is 
the merchandize which can be exported to 
France with greater advantage from the said 
markets than from any other ?—10. What are 
the course of exchange, and the current prices 
of merchandize from three months to three 
months from the vear 1792 to 1801 ?—11.You 
are required to furnish a plan of the ports of 
your district, with a specification of the sound- 
ings for mooring vessels —12. If no plan of the 
ports can be procured, you are to point out 
with what wind vessels can come in and go 
out, and what is the greatest draught of water 
with which vessels can enter therein deeply 
Jaden ?—13. What are the principal commer- 
cial houses ?—If the heads of these house are 
foreigners, you are to point out of what coun- 
try they are ; and in ail cases you are to state 
with what countries they are principally con- 
nected, and whatis their chief line of com- 
merce.— 14, What 1s the usual course of ex- 
change ?—15. Whether there is a public bank, 
and whatis its organization ?—16. Whether 
there are any insurance companies, public or 
private, and what are their customs and rules, 
and the prices of insurance, for European and 
long voyages P17. In case there exists any 
other public establishment which relates to 
commerce, you are to give every possible de- 
tail concerning it, especially in whatever re- 
gards manufactures and fisticries,--18. You 
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are to point out the relative conformity of 
weights and measures with those of France, 
ancient and modern, as soon as you shall 
have obtained practical and exact informa- 
tion on those points.—19. You are to add to 
all this the most extensive information, as 
well general as particular, which you may be 
able to obtain from authority, especially with 
regard to commerce, and particularly respect- 
ing false accounts of purchases and sales of 
ditterent merchandizes, in order to ascertain 
the expenses, rights, and local customs, in 
cases of purchases and sales.—20. Whether 
there are any fairs in your district; what 
species of trafic is carried on there, and to what 
amount ? 


No. 5.—Translation, from the Hamburch 
Correspondenten of March 30th, 1803. 
The following article is inserted by de- 
sire. 


Paris, March 15. 

For some months a war of newspapers and 
of the press has been kept up between France 
and England. This seemed merely the dying 
embers of an extinguished conflagration ; the 
last consolation of a desperate party; the 
food of some low passions and a few hungry 
scribblers. The French government was tar 
from attaching importance to such matters. 
Notwithstanding some difficulties in the com- 
plete execution of the treaty of Amiens, they 
still believed they might rely on the guod 
faith of the British government, and directed 
their attention solely to the re-establishment 
of the colonies. Relying upon the sacred- 
ness of treaties, they securely dispersed the 
remains of the French naval torce, which had 
been given a prey to the English fleet. In 
this situation, suddenly appeared a solemn 
message from the cabinet at St. James’s, and 
informed all Europe that France was making 
considerable preparations in the ports of Hol- 
and and France; an address was voted by 
parliament, promising tothe king of England 
such extraordinary means of dctence as the 
security of the British empire and the honour 
of the three crowns might require.—From 
the sudden appearance of this message, peo- 
ple doubted whether it was the eftect of 
treachery, of lunacy, or of weakness. Let 
any one cast his eyc over the ports ot France 
and Holland, where he will fad Gls detached 
naval preparations destined for the columies, 
and consisting anly of one or two line-ot-bat- 
tle ships, and a tew frigates. On the other 
hand, let him look at the ports of England, 
filled with a formidable naval terce ; on such 
a review one could be tempted to believe that 
the message of the king of England was 
mere irony, if Such a farce were not un- 
worthy the majesty of a government. If one 
considers the influence of factions in so free 
a country, one might suppose that the king 
of England had only hac the weakness to 
yicld, if weakness were compatible with the 
first quality of aking. In short, no rational 
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motives remain to which it can be ascribed, 
except bad faith—except a sworn enmity to 
the French nation—except perfidy, and the 
desire of openly breaking asolemn treaty, for 
the sake of advantages which will be main- 
tained, and the sacrifice of which the ho- 
nour of France and the faith of treaties for- 
bid.—When a man reads: this message he 
thinks himself transported to the times of 
those treaties which the Vandals made with 
the degenerate Romans, when force usurped 
the place of right, and when, with a hasty 
appeal to arms, they insulted the antagonist 
they meant to attack. In the present state of 
civilization, there is arespect which a great 
monarch, which a polished people owe to 
themselves, were that respect no more than to 
seck a plausible pretext for am unjust war. 
But in this instance every thing 1s precipitate, 
and repugnant to decency and to justice. An 
| war would succeed a dreadful contest, 
and the more unjust the attack, the more ir- 
reconcileable would be its animosity.—Such 
a novelty would doubtless excite the disappro- 
bation of Europe. While even the English, 
whose national pride had not entirely blinded 
them, sighed at this prospect, did the Times 
call the peace of Amiens an armistice, and in 
doing so, passed the severest satire on the go- 
vernment it defended ; and the rapid fall of 
the national funds is the first prelude to the 
misfortunes which may follow as the revenge 
due for the wound given to all social rights.— 
The French are less intimidated than irritated 
by the threats of England. They have nei- 
ther been dispirited by their reverses, nor 
elated by their victories ; in a war to which 
there appeared no termination, they saw all 
Europe confederated against them. Their 
constancy, their courage, and the prompt ac- 
tivity of their government, brought it to a 
conclusion. This war would have a different 
object ; France would contend for the liberty 
of the states of Europe, and the sacredness of 
their treaties : and if the English government, 
be determined to make it a national war, 
perhaps her boasted formidable naval strength 
would not be sufficient to decide the result, 
and to secure the victory.—The French, 
Strong in the justice of their cause, and the 
confidence they repose in their government 
do not dread the new expenses and new sacri- 
fices which such a war might render neces- 
ay Their system of finance is more simple 
and less artificial than that of London, and 
so much the more solid. Itall lies in their 
soil and in their courage. On the first news 
of the English Message, all eyes were turned 
to the cabinet of the Thuilleries. As most 
trifling motions received a character of im- 
portance, its most unpremeditated words were 
eagerly caught up. Every one impatiently 
expected the assembly for the presentation of 
foreigners, which Madame Buonaparté holds 
once a month: Every one was prepared to 
draw some inference from it.. It was as 
splendid as usual. The first consul made his 
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appearance and said, on his entrance, to the 
English ambassador, who was standing be- 


Side M. Markoff, “‘ We have been at war 


for twelve years. The king of England says 
that France is making immense naval prepa- 
rations. He has been led into anerror. In 
the French ports there are no preparations of 
any magnitude. The whole fleet is gone to 
St. Domingo and the colonies. With regard 
to the ports of Holland, to which the mes- 
sage likewise alludes, there are only the pre- 
parations for the expedition under generat 
Victor, and all Europe knows its destination 
is for Louisiana. The king says farther, that 
between the cabinets of Paris and London 
differences continue. : I know of none. Itis 
true that England ought to have evacuated 
Malta, and Malta is not evacuated : and as 
his Britannic Majesty has bound himself by 
the most svlemn treaty ever entered into, it 
is impossible to doubt of the speedy evacua- 
tion of that island: and,” added the first 
consul, “ those who would attempt to frighten 
the French people should know, that it is 
possible to kill, but not to intimidate them.” 
—During the course of the evening, when 
the first consul happened to be near M. Mark- 
off, he said to him, half aloud, “ that the Bri- 
tish minister wished to keep Malta for five 
years more. Such a proposal was insulting, 
and no treaties should be entered into, which 
It was Dot resolved to observe.” At the con- 
clusion of the assembly, when. the English 
ambassador was about to retire, the first con- 
sul said to him, “ Madame the duchess of 
Dorset has spent the unpleasant part of the 
year at Paris. It is my sincere wish that she 
may also spend the agreeable season. But if 
it should happen that we really must go to 
war, the responsibility is exclusively with 
those who deny the validity of their own con- 
tracts, since they refuse to observe treatics 
which they had concluded.”—These words of 
the first consul require no comment. They 
explain completely his present opinions, his 
past conduct, and his resolution for the future. 
It is sufficient to compare them with the ter- 
giversations, the duplicity, the evasions, and 
the message, of the English government, in 
order to be enabled to decide on the justice of 
the dispute. 


No. 6.—Letter from Spiridion Foresti to Lord 
Hawkesbury, dated Corfu, Dec. 10th, 
1802. 


My Lord ;—The last letters from my agent 
at Zante furnish me with the information that 
the Cornelia French frigate, having on board 
Horatio Sebastiani, chief of brigade, and 
charged with a public mission on the part of 
the first consul of the French republic, came 
to anchor there onthe Srdinstant. The en- 
voy finding that a vessel coming from Alex- 
andria was subject to a long quarantine, and 
could not be permitted to communicate freely 
with the shore, applied to the delegate of that 
island for permission to land, which being 
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granted him, he was conducted to the dele- 
gate’s apartment. He then requested that a 
meeting of the three orders might be called, 
which was also complied with, and twelve per- 
sons, fuur of each order, met in the delegate’s 
house. The envoy Sebastiani then harangued 
them nearly in the terms of the address, 
which I have herewith the honour of inclosing 
to your lordship. His speech, however con- 
tained some additional observations, import- 
ing, that Buonaparté had been the first to 
break the chains of the islanders. When he 
had done speaking, a tumultuous cry was ut- 
tered, of “ Viva la Liberta! Viva PUguag- 
lianza.” 

Before his departure, however, he caused to 
be forwarded to the delegate of Cephalonia, 
and to the senate of Corfu, copies of the en- 
closed address, expressing a wish that it might 
be generally circulated among the people of 
cacy island. I have, &c. 

(Signed) - Sprarprow Forest. 


No. 7.— Letter from Spiridion Foresti to lord 
Hawkesbury, dated Corfu, Jan. 2th, 1803, 


My Lord ;—In my letter of the 10th ultimo, 
your lordship will perceive that I inserted the 
arrival of the Cornelia French frigate at Zante, 
and that Horatio Sebastiani harangued the 

ople of that island. At that time I was not 
in possession of his exact oration, but since 
then the delegate of Zante transmitted the 
speech to the senate of Corfu ; a copy of which 
I beg leave to submit to your lordship’s atten- 
tion. M. Romieu, the French minister here, 
communicated to the prince of thesenate, that 
the first consul of the French republic had 
taken under his protection the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman churches of this republic ; 
and on the 19th December wrote to the vicar 
general of Corfu to inform him of the same; a 
copy of which permit me to inclose for your 
perusal. From the proceedings of the French 
commissary here, and those of the other is- 
lands, together with the disposition of the na- 
tives, I am afraid that this republic will be a 
constant theatre of French intrigue. The 
aforesaid commissaries occasion count Moce- 
nigo and this government an infinite deal of 
trouble. I have, &c. | 

(Signed) 


[First inclosure referred to in No. 7.] 


SPrRiDION Forest, 


Horace Sebastiani, Chief of Brigade of a regi- 
ment of Dragouns, and Envoy of the 
First Consul in the Levant. 


To his Excellency the Delegate of Zante. 


Sir;—The first consul Buonaparté has 
charged me to visit these islands which com- 
pose your republic, and to assure the inhabi- 
tants that he takes a lively interest in their 
prosperity. I know that the difference of po- 
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to make known to your administrators and 
fellow eitizens how much the first consti 
wishes to see astop put to those intestine di- 
visions which afflict these islands. Your po- 
litical independency has been guaranteed by 
France, Russia, and the Sublime Porte. 
These powerful nations, united together by the 
bends of the truest friendship, are occupied in 
concert with your most enlightened and most 
virtuous fellow eitizens, to give you a form of 
government suitable to your situation and the 
genie of your mhabitants. Wait with eonfi- 
ence and moderation the result of these im- 
portant operations, and be assured that you 
will see the end of your ills and the beginnin 
of your prosperity. All exaggerations of polt- 
tical opinions are inumical to the general pros- 
perity. Absolute democracy, always tempes- 
tuous, sacrifices to vain chimeras the security, 
the property, civil liberty, and in short all 
that constitutes the happiness of a state: 
aristocracy whieh is not moderated is alwavs 
tyrannical, and the elevation of a smaH num- 
ber of families is preferred to talents and to 
virtue. In order that a government may be 
preaperctss it is necessary that it should 
ave in its formations happy combination of 
the advantages of different forms of 
vernment; the power and promptitude of 
monarchy, the vigilance and intelligence 
of aristocracy, and the vigour and elevation 
of democracy ; that the citizen may find the 
security enjoyed under the first, the tranquil- 
lity of the second, and the equality of rights 
fixed by the laws which are found in the third: 
Recollect that the man who forms a part of 
society only preserves the liberty of doing 
that which is not prejudicial to the rights of 
others ; and that equality only consists in the 
exact execution of the laws, and in the protec- 
tion which they afford to every member of the 
political body. As the quarantine prevents 
communication, I beg you will communicate 
this my letter to al! the authorities, and also to 
the principal inhabitants. I avail myself, &c. 


(Second inclosure referred to in No. 7.]} 


Translation, 
Liberty. Equality. 
Corfu, 29th Frimaire, 11th year 
of the French Republic. 


The Adjutant Commandant Romieu, 
Commissary General of Commercial 
Relations, and Chargé d’A ffaires to the 
Republic of the Seven Islands, to the 
Vicar General of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman Churches at Corfu. 


Mr. Vicar General;—I hasten to inform 
you, with the greatest joy, that I have just re- 
ceived the express orders of my government 
to place the church of the Roman religion in 
the republic of the Seven Islands unter its 


litical opinions divides this rising republic into ' special protection. I make this communica- 
various parties, and that without the wise , tion to the prince of the senate. This proof 
measures taken by your government, its tran- | of the good will of the French towards this 
quillity will be destroyed. I could wish you church, will be a powerful motive, Mr. Vicar 


| 
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General, for addressing throug! the faithful in | 
your communion, the most ardent vows to 
Heaven for the prosperity of the French re- 
public, and the preservation of the lives of its 
consuls, in the same way as the Roman 
churches practise in the French republic. 
With the &c. 

A. Romrevx, 


DECLARATION.. 


His Majesty’s earnest endeavours for the 
reservation of peace having failed of success, 
Re entertains the fullest confidence that he 
shall receive the same support from his par- 
liament, and that the same zeal and spirit 
will be manifested by his people, which he 
has experienced on every occasion when the 
honour of his crown has been attacked, or the 
essential interests of his dominions have been 
endangered. | 
During the whole course of the negotiations 
which led to the preliminary and definitive 
treaties of peace between his majesty and the 
French republic, it was his majesty’s sincere 
desire, not only to put an end to the hostilities 
which subsisted between the two countries, 
but to adopt such measures, and to concur in | 
such propositions, as might most effectually | 
contribute to consolidate the general tranquil. 
hty of Europe. The same motives by which 
his majesty was actuated during the negotia- 
tions for peace, have since invariably governed 
his conduct. As soon as the treaty of Amiens 
was concluded, his majesty’s courts were open 
to the people of France for every purpose of 


legal redress; all sequestrations were taken 
eft their property; all prohibitions on their 
trade which had been imposed during the war 
were removed, and they were placed, in every 
respect, on the same footing with regard to 
ecommerce and intercourse, as the inhabitants 
of any other state in amity with his majesty, 
with which there existed no treaty of com- 
merce, 
To a system of conduct thus open, liberal, 
and friendly, the proceedings of the French 
overnment afford the most striking contrast. 
he prohibitions which had heen placed on the 
commerce of his majesty’s subjects during the 
war have been enforced with increased strict- 
ness and severity; violence has been offered 
in several instances to their vessels and their 
property; and, in no case, has justice been 
afforded to those who may have been agzriev- 
ed in consequence of such acts, nor has anv 
satisfactory answer been given to the repeated 
representations made by his majesty’s minis- 
ters or ambassador at Paris. Under such cir- 
eumstances, when his majesty’s subjects were 
not suffcred to enjoy the common advantages 
of peace within the territories of the French 
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sea-port towns of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
the character of commercial agents or consuls, 
These persons could have no pretensions to be 
acknowledged in that character, as the right 
of being so acknowledge, as well as all the 
privileges attached to sucha situation, could 
only be derived from a commercial treaty ; 
and as no treaty of that description was in ex- 
tstence betwcen his majesty and the French 
republic. 

There was consequently too much reason 
to suppose, that the real object of thcir mis- 
sion was by no means of a commercial 
nature, and this suspicion was confirmed, not 
only by the circumstance that some of them 
were military men, but by the actual dis- 
covery that several of them were furnished 
with mstructions to obtain the soundings of 
the harbours, and to procure military surveys 
of the places where it was intended they 
should reside. His majesty felt it to be his 
duty to prevent their departure to their re- 
spective places of destination, and representcd 
to the French government the necessity of 
withdrawing them; and it cannot be denied 
that the circumstances under which they 
were sent, and the instructions which were 
given to them, ought to be considered as de- 
cisive indications of the dispositions. and in- 
tentions of the government by whom they 
were employed. 

The conduct of the French government, 
with respect to the commercial intercourse 
betwcen the two countries, must therefure be 
considered as ill suited to a state of peace, 
and their proceedings in their more general 

olitical relations, as well as in those which 
immediately concern his majesty’s dominions, 
appear to have been altogether inconsistent 
with every principle of good-faith, moderation, 
and justice. His majesty had entertained 
hopes, in consequence of the repeated as- 
surances and professions of the French go- 
vernment, that they might have been induced 
to adopt a system of policy which, if it had 
not inspired other powers with confidence, 
might at least have allayed their jealousies. 
If the French government had really appeared 
to be actuated by a due attention to sucha 
system ; if their dispositions had proved to be 
essentially pacific, allowances would have 
been made for the situation in which a new 
government must be placed after so dreadful 
and extensive a convulsion as that which has 
been produced by the French revolution. 
But his majesty has unfortunately had too 
much reason to observe and to lament that 
the system of violence, aggression, and ag- 
grandizement, which characterized the pro- 
ceedings of the different governments of 
France during the war, has been continued 
with as little disguise since its termination 


| They have continued to keep a French army 
} in Holland against the will, and in dehance 
of the remonstrances of the Batavian govern- 
ment, and in repienance to the Ictter of 
three sole treaties, They have in a pe- 
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republic, and the countries dependent upon it, 
the French government had recourse to the 
extraordinary measure of sending over to this | 
country a number of persons for the professed | 
purpose of residing in the most considerable | 
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riod of peace, invaded the territory, and 
violated the independence of the Swiss na- 
tion, in defiance of the treaty of Luneville, 
which had stipulated the independence of 
their'territory, and theright of the inhabitants 
to choose their own form of government. 
They have annexed to the dominions of 
France, Piedmont, Parma, and Placentia, and 
the island of Elba, without allotting any pro- 
vision to the king of Sardinia, whom they 
have despoiled of the most valuable part of 
his territory, though they were bound, by a 
solemn engagement to the emperor of 
Russia, to attend to his interests and to pro- 
vide for his establishment. It may, indeed, 
with truth be asserted, that the period which 
has elapsed since the conclusion of the defi- 
nitive treaty, has been marked with ene con- 
tinued series of aggression, violence, and 
insult, on the part of the French government. 

In the month of October last, his majesty 
was induced, in consequence of the earnest 
solicitation of the Swiss nation, tv make an 
effort, by a representation to the French go- 
vernment, to avert the evils which were then 
impending over that country. This repre- 
sentation was couched in the most temperate 
terms; and measures were taken by his ma- 
jesty for ascertaining, under the circumstances 
which then existed, the real situation and 
wishes of the Swiss cantons, as well as the 
sentiments of the other cabinets of Europe. 
His majesty learned, however, with the 
utmost regret, that no disposition to coun- 
teract these repeated infractions of treaties 
and acts of violence, was manifested by any 
of the powers most immediately interested in 
preventing them; and his majesty therefore 
felt that, with respect to these objects, his 
single efforts could not be expected to pro- 
duce any considerable advantage to those in 
whose favour they might be exerted. 

It was about this time that the Frencli go- 
vernment first distinctly advanced the prin- 
ciple, that his majesty had no right to com- 
plain of the conduct, or to interfere with the 
proceedings, of France, on any point which 
did not form a part uf the stipulations of the 
treaty of Amiens. That treaty was unques- 
tionably founded upon the same principle as 
every other antecedent treaty or convention, 
on the assumption of the state of possession 
and of engagements subsisting at the time of 
its conclusion; and if that state of possession 
and of engagements is materially affected by 
the voluntary act of any of the parties, so as 
to prejudice the condition on which the other 
party has entered into the contract, the 
change, so made, may be considered as ope- 
rating virtually as a breach of the treaty 
itsclf, and as giving the party aggrieved a 
right to demand satisfaction or compensation 
for any substantial difference which such acts 
may have effected in their relative situations ; 
but whatever may be the principle on which 
the treaty is to be considered as funded, th 
is indisputably a general law of nations, whidh, 


emperor of Russia, and that it 
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though liable to be limited, explained, or re- 
strained by conventional lew, is antecedent to 
it, and is that law or rule of conduct to which 
all sovereigns and states have been ac- 
customed to appeal, where conventional law 
is admitted to have been silent. The treaty 
of Amiens, and every other treaty, in pro- 
viding for the objects to which it 1s particu- 
larly directed, does not therefore assume or 
imply an indifference to ‘ali other objects 
which are not specified in its stipulations, 
much less does it adjudge them to be of a na- 
ture to be left to the will and caprice of the 
violent andthe powerful. The justice of the 
cause isalonea sufficient ground to warrant the 
interposition ofany of the powers of Europe in 
the differences which may arise between other 
states, and the application and extent of that 


just interposition is to be determined solely 


by considerations of prudence. These pnn- 
ciples cam admit of no dispute; but if the new 
and extraordinary pretension advanced by the 
French governmeal, to exclude his majesty 
from any right to interfere with respect to 
the concernsof other powers, unless they made 
a specific part of the stipulations of the treaty 
of Amiens, was that which: it was possible 
to maintain, those powers would have a right, 
at least, to claim the benefit of this principle, ia 
every case of difference between the two coun- 
tries. The,indignation of all Europe must surely 
then be excited by the declarations of the 
French government, that, in the event of 
hostilities, these very powers who were no 
parties to the treaty of Amiens, and who were 
not allowed to derive any advantage from the 
remonstrances of his majesty in their behalf, 
are nevertheless to be made the victims of a 
war which is alleged to arise out of the same 
treaty, and are to be sacrificed in a contest 
which they not only have not occasioned, but 
which they have had no means whatever of 
preventing. 

His majesty judged it most expedient, 
under the circumstances which then affected 
Europe, to abstain from a recurrence to hos- 
tilities on account of the views of ambition 
and acts of aggression manifested by France 
on the continent; yet an experience of the 
character and dispositions of the French go- 
vernment could not fail to impress his ma- 
jesty with a sense of the necessity of in- 
creased vigilance in gyarding the rights and 
dignity of his crowa, and im protecting the 
interests of his people. 

Whilst his majesty was actuated by these 
sentiments, he was called upon by the French 

overnment to evacuate the island of Malts. 

is majesty had manifested, from the mo- 
ment of the signature of the definitive treaty, 
an anxivus disposition to carry into full 
effect the stipulations of the treaty of Amiens 
relative to that island. As soon as he was 
informed that an election of a grand master 
hadtaken place, under the auspices of the 
been agreed 
by the different priories assembled at St 
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the court of Rome should select out of those 
‘who had been named by them to be grand 
master of the order of St. John, his majesty 
proposed to :the ‘French government, for the 
purpose of avoiding any difficulties which 
might arise in the execution. of the ire: es 
ment, to acknowledge that election to be 
‘valid. And when in the month of August, 
the French government applied to his ma- 
jesty to permit the Neapolitan troops to be 
sent to the island of Malta, asa preliminary 
measure for preventing any unnecessary 
delay, his majesty consented without hesita- 
tion to this proposal, and gave directions for 
the admission of the Lhe arr troops into 
the island. His majesty had thus shown his 
disposition not only to throw no obstacle ia 
the way of the execation of the treaty, but on 
the contrary, to facilitate the execution of it by 
every means in bis power. His majesty 
cannot, however, admit that at any period 
since the conetusion of the treaty of Amiens 
the French government have had a right to 


call upon him, in conformity to the stipula- 
tions of that treaty, to withdraw his forces 
from the island of Malta. At the time when 


this demand was made by the French go- 
vernment, several of the most important sti- 
pulations of the arrangement respecting 
Malta remained unexecuted: the election of 
a grand master had not been carried into 
effect. The tenth article had stipulated that 
the independence of the island should be 
placed under the guarantee and protection of 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, Spain, 
ead Prussia. The emperor of Germany had 
acceded to the guarantee, but only on condi- 
tion of a like accession on the part of the 
other powers specified in the article. The 
emperor of Russia had refused his accession, 
except on the condition that the Maltese 
langue should he abrogated; and the king of 
Prussia had given no answer whatever to the 
application whicn had been made to him to 
accede to the arrangement. But the funda- 
mental principle, upon the existence of which 
depended the execution of the other parts of 
the article, had been defeated by the changes 
which had taken place in the constitution of 
the order since the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace. It was to the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem that his majesty was, by the first 
stipulation of the tenth article, bound to re- 
store the island of Malta. The order is de- 
fined to consist of those languages which were 
mM existence at the time of the conclusion of 
the treaty: the three French langues havin 

been abolished, and a Maltese langue adde 

to the institution. The order consisted, 
therefore, at that time, of the following 
langues, viz. the langues of Arragon, Castile, 
Germany, Bavaria, and Russia. Since the 
conclusion of the definitive treaty, the langues 
éf Arragon and Castile have been separated 
from the order by Spain, a part of the Italian 
langue has been abolished by the annexation 


‘ 
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of Piedmont and Parma to France. There 
is strong reason to believe that it has been in 
contemplation to scquestrate the property of 
the Bavarian langue, and the intention has 
been avowcd of keeping the Russian fangues 
within the dominions of the emperor. 

Under these circumstances the order of St. 
John cannot now be considered as that body 
to which, according to the stipulations of the 
treaty, the island was to be restored; and the 
funds indispensably necessary for its support, 
and for the maintenance of the independence 
of the island, have been nearly, if not wholly, 
sequestered. Even if this had arisen from 
circumstances which it was not in the power 
of any of the contracting parties to the treaty 
to control, his majesty would nevertheless 
have had aright to defer the evacuation of 
the island by his forces, until such time as an 
equivalent arrangement had been concluded 
for the preservation of the iadependence of 
the order and of the island. But if these 
changes have taken place in cunsequence of 
any acts of the other parties to the treaty; if 
the French government shall appear to have 
proceeded upon a system of rendering the 
order whose independence they had stipu- 
lated, incapable of maintaining that inde- 
pendance, his majesty’s right to contmue in 
the occupation of the island under such cir- 
cumstances, will hardly be contested. It is 
indisputable that the revenues of the two 
Spanish langues have been withdrawn from 
the order by his Catholic majesty ; a part. of 
the Italian langue has in fact been abolished 
by France, through the unjust annexation of 
Piedmont, and Parma, and Placentia, to the 
French territory. The elector of Bavaria has 
been instigated by the French government to 
sequestrate the property of the order within 
his territories; and it is certain that they 
have not only sanctioned but encouraged the 
idea of the propriety of separating the Russian 
langues from the remainder of the order. 

As the conduct of the governments of 
France and Spain have, therefore, in some in- 
stances directly, and in others indirectly, 
contributed to the changes which have taken 
place in the order, and thus destroyed its 
means of supporting its independence, it is to 
those governments, and not to his majesty, 
that the non-execution of the tenth article of 
the treaty of Amiens must be ascribed. 

Such would be the just conclusion if the 
tenth article of that treaty were considered as 
an arrangement by itself. It must be ob- 
served, however, that this article forms a part 
only of a treaty of peace, the whole of which 
is connected together, and the stipulations of 
which must, upon a principle common to all 
treaties, be construed as having a reference to 
each other. 

His majesty was induced by the treaty of 
peace, to consent to abandon, and to restore 
to the order of St. John the island of Malta, 
on condition of its independance and neutra- 
lity, . Buta further condition which must ne- 
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cessarily be supposed to have had consider- 
able influence with his majesty in inducing 
him to make so important a concession was 
the acquiescence of the French government 
in an arrangement for the security of the 
Levant, by the eighth and ninth articles in the 
treaty, stipulating the integrity of the Turkish 
empire, and the independence of the Ionian 
islands. His majesty has, however, since 
learnt, that the French government have en- 
tertained views hostile to both these objects ; 
and that they have even suggested the idea 
of a partition of the Turkish empire. These 
views must now be manifest to all the world, 
from the official publication of the report of 
colonial Sebastiani; from the conduct of that 
officer, and of the other French agents in 
Egypt, Syria, and the Ionian islands, and 
from the distinct admission of the first consul 
himself, in his communication with lord Whit- 
worth. His majesty was, therefore, war- 
ranted in considering it to be the determination 
of the French government, to violate those 
articles of the treaty of peace, which stipu- 
lated for the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish empire, and of the [vnian islands, 
and consequently he would not have been 
justified in evacuating the island of Malta, 
without receiving some other security, which 
might equally provide for these important 
abjects. His majesty accordingly feels that 
he has an incontestible claim, in cansequence 
of the conduct of France since the treaty of 
peace, and with reference to the objects which 
made part of the stipulations of that treaty, 
to refuse, under the present circumstances, 
to relinquish the possession of the island of 
Malta. | 

Yet notwithstanding this right so clear and 
so unquestionable, the alternative presented 
by the French government to his majesty, in 
language the most peremptory and menacing, 
was the evacuation of Malta, or the renewal of 
war. 

If the views of ambition and aggrandize- 
ment, which have thus been manifested by 
the French government since the conclusion 
of the treaty of peace, have in so very parti- 
cular a manner attracted the attention of his 
majesty, it has been equally impossible for 
him not to feel, and not to notice, the re- 
peated indignities which have been offered by 
that government to his crown, and to his 
people. 

The report of colonel Sebastiani contains 
the most unwarrantable insinuations and 
charges against his majesty’s government, 
against the officer who commanded his forces 
in Egypt, and against the British army in 
that quarter. This paper cannot be consi- 
dered as the publication of a private indivi- 
dual; it has been avowed, and indeed bears 
evidence upon the face of it, that it is the 
official report of an acredited agent, published 
by the authority of the government to which 
it was addressed, who thereby have given it 
their express sanction, 
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This report had been published a very shore 
time, when another indignity was offered to 
this country in the communication of the 
first consul of France to the legislative body. 
In this communication he presumes to affirm, 
in the character of chief magistrate of that 
country, * That Great Britain cannot singly 
contend against the power of France ;” an as- 
sertion as unfounded as itis indecent, dis- 
proved by the events of many wars, and by 
none more than by those.of the war which 
has been recently concluded. Such an as- 
sertion, advanced in the most solemn official 
act of a government, and thereby meant to 
be avowed to all the powers of Europe, can 
be considered in no other light than as a de- 
fiance publicly offered to his gies baal and to 
a brave and powerful people, who are both 
willing and able to defend his just rights, and 
those of their country, against every insult 
and aggression. 

The conduct of the first consul to his ma- 
Jesty’s ambassador at his audience, in pre- 
sence ot the ministers of most of the sove- 
reigns and states.of Europe, furnishes another 
instance of provocation on the part of the 
French government which it would be im- 
proper not to notice on the present occasion, 
and the subsequent explanation of this trans- 
action may be considered as having the 
effect of aggravating instead of palliating the 
affront. 

At the very time when his majesty was 
demanding satisfaction and explanation on 
some of the points above mentioned, the 
French minister at Hamburgh endeavoured 
to obtain the insertion ina Hamburgh paper 
of a most gross and opprobrious libel agaipst 
his majesty, and when jifficulties were made 
respecting the insertion of it, he availed him- 
self of his official character of minister of the 
French republic to require the publication of 
it by order of his government in the gazette 
of the senate of that town. With this requi- 
sition so made, the senate of Hamburgh were 
induced to comply; and thus has the inde- 
pendence of that town been violated, anda 
free state made the instrument, by the menace 
of the French government, of propagating 
throughout Europe, upon their authority, the 
most offensive and unfounded calumnies 
against his majesty and his government. 

is majesty might add to this list of indigni- 
ties, the requisition which the French govera- 
ment have pbesteny urged, that the laws 
and constitution of his country should be 
changed relative to the liberty of the press. 
His majesty might likewise add the calls 
which the French government have on seve- 
ral occasions made upon him to violate the 
laws of hospitality with respect to persons 
who had found an asylum within bis domi- 
nions, and against whose conduct no charge 
whatever has at any time been substantiated. 
It is impossible to reflect on these different 
proceedings, and the course which the French 
government have thought proper : adopt 
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respecting them, without the thorough con- 
viction that they are not the effect of accident ; 
but that they form a part of a system which 
has been adopted for the purpose of degrading, 
vilifying, and insulting his majesty and his 
government. 

Under all these insults and provocations, 
his majesty, not without a due sense of his 
dignity, has proceeded with every degree of 
temper and moderation to obtain satisfaction 
and redress, while he has neglected no means, 
consistent with his honour and the safety of 
his dominions, to induce the government of 
France ‘to concede to him, what is, in his 
judgment, absolutely necessary for the future 
tranquillity of Euro His efforts in this 
respect have proved abortive, and he has 
therefore judged it necessary to order his am- 
bassador to leave Paris. In having recourse 
to this proceeding, it has been his majesty’s 
object to put an end to the fsuitless discus- 
sions which have too long subsisted between 
the two governments, and to close a period of 
suspense peculiarly injurious to the subjects of. 
his majesty. 

But though the provocations which his 
majesty has received might entitle him to 
larger claims than those which he has ad- 
vanced, yet anxious to prevent calamities 
which might thus be extended to every part 
of Europe, he is still willing, as far as 1s con- 
sistent with his own honour, and the interests 
of his people, to afford every facility to any 
just and honourable arrangement, by which 
such evils may be averted. He has, there- 
fore, no difficulty in declaring to all Europe, 
that notwithstanding all the changes which 
have taken place since the treaty of peace, 
notwithstanding the extension of the power 
of France, in repugnance to that treaty, and 
to the spirit of peace itself, his majesty will 
not avail himself of these circumstances, to 
demand in compensation all that he is enti- 
tled to require, but will be ready to concur, 
even now, in ap arrangement by which satis- 
faction shall be given to him, for the indigni- 
ties which have been offered to his crown and 
to bis people, and substantial security afforded 
against further encroachments on the part of 
France. 

His majesty has thus distinctly and unre- 
servedly stated the rsasons of those proceed- 
ings to which he has found himself compelled 
to resort. He is actuated by no disposition 
to interfere in the internal concerns of any 
other state; by no projects of conquest and 
aggrandizement; but solely by a sense of 
what is due to the honour of his crown, and 
the interests of his people, and by an anxious 
desire to obstruct the further progress of a 
system which, if not resisted, ay prove fatal 
to every part of the civilized world. 


_ Westminster, May 18th, 1803. 
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France.| May 23. This day there was 
a very animated debate on the motion 
of lord Hawkesbury for an Address to 
his Majesty on his Message relative 
to the termination of the Discussions 
with France. The public curiosity was so 
great, that the strangers gallery was filled 
at an early hour, by persons admitted in 
an unusual manner; in consequence of 
which, none of the gentlemen accustomed 
to report the parliamentary proceedings, 
could gain admission: a very imperfect 
sketch is all, therefore, that has been pre- 
served of the very interesting discussion 
which took place on the first day’s debate. 
—The House, according to order, pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration his 
majesty’s message of Monday last. And 
the same being read by the Speaker, the 
House was moved, ‘ That the entry in 
the Journal of the House, of the 14th of 
May 1802, of the Address agreed to by 
this House, to be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, respecting the Definitive Treaty of 
Peace, might be read.” And the same 
being read accordingly, 

Lord Hawkesbury opened the discussion 
with a general recapitulation of those 
topics which are recounted in his majesty’s 
Declaration. He a4 ores throughout 
strongly impressed with the statements he 
was making ; and his appeal to the House 
for unanimity and support, in the present 
urgent circumstances, was particularly 
powerful and affecting. He concluded 
with moving, 

‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most gracious 
Message, and for the communication of 
the several Papers which have been laid 
before it in obedience to his majesty’s 
command :—To assure his majesty of the 
just sense we entertain of his majesty’s 
anxious and uniform endeavours to pre- 
serve to his peeps the blessings of peace, 
and of our perfect confidence in his ma- 
jesty's disposition to terminate the cala- 
mities of war, whenever that object can 
be accomplished, consistently with the 
honour of his majesty’s crown, and the 
interesta of his people: — That we have 
observed, with the strongest feelings of 
indignation, that his majesty’s endeavours 
have been frustrated by that restless spirit 
of ambition and domination by which the 
government of France have been led to 
advance pretensions the most extravagant 
and injurious, and to avow designs at once 
inconsistent with the obligations of good 
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faith, and with the essential interests of 
‘the British empire; and that for these 
indignities and provocations, his majesty 
has in vain demanded satisfaction and 
redress:—That, actuated by these senti- 
ments, we feel that the trust reposed in 
‘us by a brave and loyal people, requires, 
.on our part, a firm determination to co- 
operate with his majesty in calling forth 
the resources of the United Kingdom for 
the vigorous support of a cause in which 
are involved the dignity of his majesty’s 
crown, the rights and liberties of his peo- 
ple, and all that is dear and valuable to 
us as a free and independent nation.” 

Mr. Erskine warmly expressed his sense 
of the hostile disposition and proceedings 
of France. To some parts of the conduct 
of ministers in the negotiation, and of the 
Address, he urged objections; but he as- 
aured them of his readiness to contribute, 
at all times, and by every method in his 
power, toward an effectual resistance of 
all aggression, either upon the dominion, 
the interests, or the honour of the country. 

Mr. Pitt began by observing upon some 
passages of Mr. Erskine’s speech, the 
tendency of which he professed not en- 
tirely to understand, but from which he 
was led to hope that the learned gentle- 
tleman, and those with whom he usually 
acted, were not likely materially to object 
to the proposed address. He _ fiat- 
tered himself that this was likely to be 
the case, because, whatever difference of 
sentiment might arise, and much was 
certainly to be expected, on many points 
included in the great mass of information 
Contained in the papers on the table, yet 
upon the great and important question at 
issue between this country and France, 
and upon the justice and necessity of the 
grounds on which we were compelled to 
enter into the war, he thought it almost 
impossible that the House should not be 
unanimous. In those transactions which 
had most immediately produced our pre- 
sent situation, the learned gentleman 
himself appeared, notwithstanding some 
doubts which he had thrown out on par- 
ticular points, to admit, upon the whole, 
that there was such clear evidence of views 
of aggression and hostility on the part of 
France, as justified this country in retain- 
ing Malta for its own security. This he 
maintained to be the first great point on 
which the question turned; and he con- 
tended, that the whole of Sebastiani’s re- 
port, and the circumstances of his mission 
to Egypt, the express and deliberate 
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avowal by Buonsparté himself of his views 
and intentions, in a formal conference 
with lord Whitworth, and the information 
of the same intentions through the official 
channel of the minister for foreign affairs, 
afforded the most indisputable evidence, 
that the first consul had formed the deter- 
mination, even while Malta was yet ia 
our hands, of resuming his hostile project 
against Egypt; that the pursuit of such a 
project was an undeniable act of hostility 
against this country, and aimed at some 
of its most important interests; that it 
was, besides, 8 direct violation both of the 
letter and spirit of the treaty of Amiens 
itself, under pretence of which treaty 
alone our evacuation of that island was 
demanded, though under circumstances 
which, in other respects, according to the 
letter of that treaty, did not authorize 
such a demand; that the disclosure of this 
nostile project clearly justified this coun- 
try in requiring fresh security against it, 
and if such security was refused, in having 
recourse to arms for that pur » at the 
moment which appeared to be most for 
our advantage. 

He then more particularly commented 
on each of these several circumstances 
with respect to the report of Sebastiani. 
He stated, that that was evidently an 
official paper addressed to the govern- 
ment, by a persen regulanly commissioned 
and employed by the consul himself ; that 
its contents could never have been pub- 
lished in France but by his consent, and 
that they were published in fact in the 
official paper, under the direct authority 
of the government; that the whole tenor 
of that paper, and the account thus given 
by Sebastiani himself of his couduct io 
Egypt, made it impossible to doubt that 
he was sent there to prepare for the exe- 
cution of a fresh attempt to put that 
country under the dominion of France; 
but that it was not necessary to dwell on 
the particular contents of the report ; the 
mere circumstance of a military man 
having been sent at that time with such a 
commission to Egypt, was a sufficient 
evidence of the object of his mission. 
The time, he remarked, was very material, 
because it at once destroyed the chief 
pretext under which the French govern- 
ment had attempted, in the course of the 
official correspondence, to justify or ex- 
tenuate the publication, or to deny the 
conclusion to be drawn from it. This 
pretext was, that the honour of the chief 


consul had been wounded by a narrative 
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of the expedition to Egypt, published by 
a respectable officer in the British arm 

(sir Robert Wilson), and that the publi- 
eation of Sebastiani’s report became ne- 
cessary for his vindication. The facts 
stated in that narrative, he observed, were 
not even contradicted by the report, but 
even if they had been, in what degree 
would that circumstance account for ori- 
ginally sending Sebastiani to Egypt, with 
such a commission as had been already 
stated? It appeared, that that officer had 
actually embarked from Toulon on the 
16th of September, and after proceeding 
to Tripoli, had arrived at Alexandria on 
the 16th of October; whereas, it is noto- 
rious that, at that time, sir Robert Wil- 
son’s narrative had not been a ora 
With respect to the avowal of his design 
by the first consul himself, he referred to 
lord Whitworth’s account in his dispatch 
of the 2lst of February. He observed, 
that so far from the conversation appear- 
ing, a8 some persons had imagined, only 
loese and desultory, it was one which 
took place by the express appointment of 
the frst consul—that it was therefore evi- 
dently prepared and deliberate, and that 
it was actually opened by the first consul 
himself, as being the mode which he had 
adopted for the purpose ‘of conveying 
to his majesty, in the most clear and au- 
thentic manner,” his sentiments on points 
which must be brought to an issue. In 
the course of this conversation, the first 
consul did not attempt to disguise his 
ultimate views upon Egypt, and though 
he professed to disclaim any intention of 
seizing it at present, he assigned as the 
reason for his forbearance, ‘* that sooner 
or later it would belong to France, either 
by the falling to pieces of the Turkish 
empire, or by some arrangement with the 
Porte.” That in a subsequent conversa- 
tion with M. Talleyrand, it was expressly 
admitted, that the acquisition of Egypt 
had been, and still was, a favourite object 
of the first.consul, but he at the same 
time endeavoured to convince his majes- 
ty'’s ambassador, that it was not so great 
an object as to allow him to go to war for 
its attainment; and yet, upon being pressed 
to explain what security it was intended 
to give, to remove apprehension on this 
point, for which he had before stated 
there was a project in contemplation, he 
referred only to a passage in the first con- 
sul’s message to the legislative body, 
saying that “ there is a French ambassador 
at Constantinople, who is charged to give 
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every assurance of tlre disposition of 
France to strengthen instead of weakening 
the Turkish government.” 

To all the evidence founded on these 
several doeuments, he had heard but one 
argument opposed —the improbability of 
the French government thus disclosing its 
views, if it really entertained them. On 
this point it might be sufficient to observe, 
that it might indeed be difficult to account 
for such a disclosure, even on the suppo- 
sition of such a project being really in- 
tended; but that it was not-anly difficult, 
but impossible to account for it at all, on 
the supposition of its not being intended. 
Heasked whether, on the latter supposition, 
any motive could be assigned, either for 
the mission having been sent, or the re- 
port having been made and published, or 
for the avowals contained in the conversa- 
lions of the first consul and of M. Talley- 
rand. He thought, however, that the 
difficulty of accounting for the disclosure 
was removed, by referring to the new and 
peculiar policy which had marked the 
conduct of France on many extraordinary 
occasions, from the very beginning of the 
Revolution; that where any measure was 
in contemplation more flagrant and atro- 
cious than another, and more likely to - 
shock the generel feelings of Europe, and 
perhaps to excite vigorous and united 
resistance, instead of carefully concealin 
it till the moment of execution, it had, 
on the contrary, been studiously an- 
nounced beforehand ; that the object of 
this policy had been gradually to fami- 
liarize men’s minds to that which at first 
they could scarcely even believe, and 
that their schemes which, in the first 
instance, were received with horror, and 
would have been opposed with indignation, 
came afterwards to be contemplated with 
neglect and indifference; and that which 
at first no man thought it possible seriously 
to attempt, was by degrees considered as 
natural and probable, and, in the end, as 
that which it was hopeless and impossible 
to resist. He therefore put it to the 
House, whether, after paving observed 
this practice, it was possible for us to he 
so credulous and childish, as to act on 
the belief that Buonaparté would abandon 
the projects he had formed, only because 
he had himself told us he would persist in 
them; and whether we thought that if, 
for whatever reason, he had been led pre- 
maturely to disclose this project, even 
while Malta, the great security against its 
execution, was still in our possession, he 
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would renounce the attempt when that 
security had been surrendered by us, and 
put, in fact, into his possession? If, 
then, the design against Egypt was ap- 
parent, he desired the House to consider, 
whether, upon every principle of justice 
and self-defence, admitted by aH the 
systems of the law of nations, and adopted 
by the practice of all countries, we had 
not the clear right to take, from this 
‘moment, such measures of prevention and 
security as were sufficient to guard against 
the danger to which we should be im con- 
sequence exposed — whether it was not 
admitted, on almost all hands, that our 
ssession of Malta was essential, or at 
east in the highest degree material, for 
the defence of Egypt — whether the im- 
portance of Egypt to this country was 
not in itself sutticiently evident, from its 
connexion with the safety of our Indian 
possessions—and whether it might not at 
this day be considered as a point of our 
national policy, already decided and. at- 
tested by the glorious efforts which had 
been made, and the heroic blvod which 
had been shed in the lest war for recover- 
ing it from France, and which had in a 
manner consecrated it in the hearts and 
affections of Englishmen? He therefore 
wished the House to consider what was 
to be our future conduct, if, after all the 
warnings given us, we were now to sur- 
render Malta out of our hands, and the 
attack upon Egypt were to follow in six 
or in twelve months afterwards. Were 
we prepared for the ridiculous, but dis- 
astrous alternative to which we should be 
reduced, of either submitting without a 
struggle to national calamity and disgrace, 
because, foreseeing our danger, we had 
voluntarily and wantonly sacrificed the 
best means of averting it; or, when it was 
perhaps too late to enter upon a difficult 
and almost hopeless contest, having by 
our own act given up the arms by which 
we could be enabled to conduct it to a 
successful issue ? 
If the question were closed here, for 
the reason he had given, he was prepared 
to maintain, that on these grounds alone 


the war was both just and necessary, and | 
such as ought to call forth the utmost | 


exertions of parliament and the nation in 
its support. But so far was it from being 


the case, that there was not any one of 
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a clear and evident cause of war, and 
such as would have been acted upon, if 
there were sufficient means of co-opera- 
tion on the continent, in almost every 

eriod of the history of this country. He 

ere referred to the annexation of Pied- 
mont, as the first act by which the French 
government had proceeded, subsequent to 
the treaty, to pursue the same system of 
aggrandizement, which had appeared in 
all their previous conduct, and which: it 
was vainly hoped they had relinquished. 
He referred also to the transaction re- 
specting the German indemnities, where 

e French government, with an arrogance, 
he believed unprecedented in the history 
of Europe, had presumed to dictate to al! 
Germany the detailed mode of arranging 
those indemnities, on which the diet of 
the empire was expressly convened to de- 
liberate, gine to the treaty of Lune- 
vile, and had publicly announced their 
scheme as settled and decided, before it 
was even communicated to those to whom 
it ought, in the first instance, to have 
been proposed.—He next passed to the 
violence offered to Switzerland, on which 
he thought it the less necessary to dwell, 
because he believed the conduct of France 
towards that unfortunate and devoted 
country had excited one universal senti- 
ment of detestation. He wished here to 
declare (as this had been a subject so 
often adverted to on former occasions, 
when he had been unavoidably absent) 
that he considered the interference of his 
majesty’s ministers on this subject, as not 
only evidently warranted by the circum- 
stances, but such as was their duty to 
employ to the extent to which he under- 
stood it to have been carried, in order to 
give time for learning whether a confe- 
deracy could be formed in Europe, really 
sufficient for saving that country from the 
yoke of France; but that when upon trial 
all hopes upon such a confederacy va- 
nished, he thought them equally right in 
not pushing the contest, on the part of 
this country, to extremities. He then 
adverted to the continuance of the Frencl> 
army in Holland, which appeared, from 
the papers on the table, to have been 
directly inconsistent with the principles 
on which the treaty of Amiens had been 
negotiated, and with the engagements 


_which were known to subsist between 


the leading transactions subsequent to the | France and Holland. After dwelling on 
treaty of Amiens, to which his majesty’s ' these points, he stated, however, shat he 


declaration referred, which was not, in 


thought it less maferial to discuss whether 


his opinion, as far as justice was coeeeiet they were each in itself sufficient causes 
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of war on the part of this country, because 
he admitted that whatever might be the 
justice of the case, our conduct upon 
them at that time was necessarily regu- 
lated, not by that consideration only, but 
by the question of policy, which was un- 
avoidably dependant upon the state of 
the continent; but that whatever it might 
be right to decide upon them at the time 
they occurred, it was impossible to con- 
tend that they were not now material, as 
symptoms of that deliberative system of 
ambition and encroachment which had 
been thus uniformly pursued towards 
others, and which was now directed to a 
quarter where it immediately affected our 
separate interests, and was in direct viola- 
tion of the treaty with this country itself. 
He here drew a strong picture of the 
continued and rapid succession of the acts 
of violence and oppression which, during 
that period, had desolated so many of 
the countries of Europe; and after com- 
paring the irresistible force and over- 
whelming progress of French ambition 
to those dreadful convulsions of nature 
by which provinces and kingdoms were 
consumed and buried in ruins, he asked, 
whether we could contemplate those 
scenes of havoc and destruction without 
reflecting how soon that torrent of liquid 
fire might direct its ravages against our- 
selves. 

Having here closed his review of what 
had passed on the continent, he next ob- 
served, that the period of which he had 
been speaking was marked not only by 
the hostile acts which he had detailed, 
with respect to other powers in Europe, 
but by others immediately affecting the 
separate rights and interests of this coun- 
try. He referred, he said, principally to 
two points which appeared in the corres- 
pondence. The first point was the de- 
mand which had been made by the French 

overnment respecting restraints on the 
liberties of the press, and the expulsion 
of the French emigrants now remaining 
in the country. On this it was unncces- 
sary to enlarge, because the insolence of 
the proposition was sufficiently felt, and 
because it had been at the time resisted 
by his majesty’s ministers, on grounds 
which were stated with great force and 
ability in one of the papers on the table. 
The second point related to the commer- 
cial agents: the indignity and outrage 
which attended their mission, was one of 
which it was difficult to speak with com- 
posure. The French government had 
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made a formal proposition to send persons 
of this description, who had never been 
found necessary even when a commercial 
treaty subsisted, at a time when not only 
there was no such treaty, but when, as 
appears from the papers on the table, the 
commercial intercourse of his majesty’s 
subjects with France was suffering every 
degree of violence and oppression. This 
proposition had naturally and wisely been 
refused. The French government then 
proceeded clandestinely to send these 
agents in the train of their ambassador ; 
and, not content with this breach of the 
law of nations, they afterwards addressed 
to them instructions, under the official 
character in which they had received 
admittance, and the object of these in- 
structions was, to direct them to take 
measures, in time of peace, for ascertain 
ing the soundings of ports, and for ob- 
taining military information of districts, 
acts for which they would have been 
hanged as spies in time of war. Under 
such circumstances, he could not but 
lament to find that his majesty’s ministers 
had contented themselves with merely ap- 
plying to the French government to with- 
draw those persons, and had not at once 
advised his majesty, by his own authority, 
to order them to depart the kingdom 
within twenty-four hours, reserving it to 
himself afterwards to require from France 
the reparation due for so gross an insult. 

He did not think it necessary to dwell 
separately on another head of complaint, 
the violence committed against the vessels 
and property of his majesty’s subjects in 
the French ports, and the withholding, to 
this hour, all satisfaction for those injuries. 
These proceedings, he said, would have 
been sufficient ground of complaint in 
ordinary times, but they could scarcely 
give additional force to the outrageous 
transactions which he had just enumerated, 
and which appeared to him as if they had 
been designedly calculated to include, 

nder two distinct heads, the grossest 
ihsults that could be offered to the inde- 
pendence of any country. The first pre- 
tension of which he had spoken, that of 
restraining the liberty of the press, was 
nothing short of claiming the right to dic- 
tate to us in a point of municipal law, and 
to require that we should sacrifice to the . 
caprice of the first consul, a known and 
important privilege of our constitution, 
and model at his pleasure the judicial 
procecdings and internal regulations of 
the country. The second pretension, 
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that respecting his commercial agents, 
manifested, as had been already stated, an 
avowed determination to introduce, in de- 
fiance of our formal refusal, authorized 
emissaries into our arsenals and ports, in 
order. to prepare in time of peace, the 
most effectual means for our annoyance 
and destruction in time of war. This was 
nothing less than to insist on our surren- 
dering, beforehand, the right and the 
means of national defence, and if the 
former claim had struck at the liberty, this 
struck as directly at the actual safety of 
the country. It was true, he believed and 
ary ia that the commercial agents had 
at length been withdrawn, upon the repre- 
sentation of his majesty’s ministers, but as 
he had already stated and lamented, it did 
not appear that any disavowal had been 
obtained of the principle on which they 
had been gent. The claim respecting the 
restraint upon the press, and the expulsion 
of the emigrants, had also been suspended 
for a time, in consequence of the 
unanswerable representations in the dis- 
patch before referred to. But the first 
part of this claim had since been expressly 
revived in the course of the late negotia- 
tion. At all events, he contended, that 
the circumstance of the first consul having 
even suspended it as he did, only afforded 
astriking lesson of the benefit tobe derived 
from a firm and seasonable resistance, but 
that the fact of such pretensions having at 
any time been urged (whether they were 
persisted in or withdrawn) must be re- 
membered as the strongest proof of the 
nature of the views which he really enter- 
tained, and which he would unquestion- 
ably accomplish whenever he found it in 
his power. He. maintained, therefore, 
that all these indignities and insults, as 
well as the encroachments and violences 
of which he had before been speaking, on 
the continent, must enter deeply into our 
consideration, in judging of the character 
and ultimate views and policy of our 
enemy. They must decisively confirm us 
in the resolution, to employ without 
hesitation the most vigorous and deter- 
mined resistance, when, in addition to 
these proofs of his general disposition, 
hoth towards this country and towards 
Europe, we found him now engaged in 
that project of direct and separate hostility 
against ourselves, which had already been 
argued. | 

On all these grounds, he felt convinced 
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duty of parliament to concur with his 
majesty in the declaration of the necessity 
and justice of the war in which we were 
engaged, and to assure him of their firm 
and effectual support. But in giving these 
assurances, hetrusted that other gentlemen 
felt impressed with the same sense which 
he did, of the awful importance of the 
engagement into which they were pre- 
paring to enter, and that they considered 
those assurances, not as formal words of 
ceremony or custom, but as a solemn and 
deliberate pledge on behalf of themselves 
and the nation whom they represented—- 
knowing and feeling to their full extent 
the real difficulties and dangers. of their 
situation, and of the arduous struggle 
which it compelled them to endure, and 
being prepared to meet those difficulties 
and dangers with every exertion and 
every sacrifice which the unexampled cir- 
cumstances of the times rendered indis- 
pensable for the public safety. For his 
own part, although he considered the war 
as a war of necessity, and one which we 
could not decline without surrendering 
both our security and our honour, he 
should enter upon it with little hope of 
ultimate success, if these sentiments were 
not deeply impressed on the minds of 
parliament and the people. The scale of 
our exertions could not be measured by 
those of former times, or confined withia 
the limits even of the great, and till then, 
unexampled efforts of the last war. He 
was convinced that some system far more 
vigorous and effectual than any even then 
adopted, would be found necessary, both 
in our finance, and in the preparation for 
national defence. On the provisions to 
be made for these two primary and 
paramount objects, it would principally 
depend whether we could effectually 
disconcert the favourite projects, and 
disappoint the main hopes of the enemy. 
It was evident that if they indulged 
themselves in any expectation of success 
in the present contest, it was built chiefly 
on the supposition that they could either 
break the spirit, and shake the determina- 
tion of the country, by harassing us with 
the perpetual apprehension of descent 
upon our coasts, or that they could impair 
our resources and undermine our credit, 
by the ‘effects of an expensive and 
protracted contest. To defeat the first of 
these purposes, it was not, in his judgment, 
sufficient to make those naval and military 
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being ultimately successful (an event 
which he trusted he was justified in , 
common with others, in considering as | 
utterly impossible), but to make such 
vigorous and extensive arrangements for 
national! defence, as might dittuse a sense 
of the most complete security against 
even the temporary impression to be | 
produced by such an attempt, and might 
enable every individual to Jay down his 
head to rest, in the persuasion and confi- 
dence that nothing was omitted which 
could enable us at once to meet and 
repel the danger, at any moment, and in 
any quarter, in which it might threaten us. 
n order to disappoint the second object 
-—that of wearing out our resources, he 
trusted the House would from the 
beginning form its system of finance, not 
with a view only to the expense which 
might be necessary in the first year of the 
contest, but that they would look at once 
to the possibility of its being protracted 
to as long a period as that which lately 
was terminated—that they would consider 
fully what, on the probable scale of the 
war, would be the whole extent of the 
burthens necessary to be imposed on that 
supposition. He was persuaded, that it 
could only be by providing, in the outset, 
means adequate to the whole extent 
of these purposes, that we could in 
fact prevent the ultimate amount of 
our expenses from being unnecessarily, 
and perhaps intolerably augmented, or 
that we could ensure the best chance 
either of bringing the contest te @ speedy 
conclusion, by convincing the enemy 
ef our sufficiency to maintain it, or 
could meet its continued exigencies, if 
necessary, without the annual recurrence 
of growing and accumulated embarrass- 
ments. He trusted, therefore, that his 
majesty’s ministers would, on their part, 
feel the necessity of bringing both these 
points under consideration with all 
practicable promptitude and dispatch, 
and that, if possible, not even a 
fortnight might be suffered to elapse 
without enabling parliament to adopt 
such measures as would convince both 
France and the world, that we had from 
that hour provided the means of supporting 
the force, and detraying the expenditure 
which might be necessary for maintaining 
our internal security, and for the vigorous 
and effectual prosecution of the war, to 
any period to which it could reasonab! 
be supposed to extend. He eneated, 
that he was aware that these measures 
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could not be effected without material 
and extensive personal sacrifices, and 
without great additional burthens, which 
must to a degree affect the ease, 
convenience, and even comfort of man 

classes of society—that he lamented these 
consequences as much ae any man, and if 
he saw any prospect that, by present 
concession, we could obtain a real and 
desirable interval of peace, security, and 
repose, he should be as anxious as an 

man to avoid the necessity of nich 
arduous and painful exertions; but that 
under the present circumstances, a weak 
and timid policy could perhaps scarcely 


even postpone the moment when they 


would become indispensable for our 
existence, and would infallibly expose us 
to the certainty, at no distant period, of a 
similar struggle, with those means given 
out of our hands which we now possessed, 
and with the chance diminished, of finally 
conducting it to a successful issue—that 
we had not an option at this moment be- 
tween the blessings of peace, and the 
dangers of war—that from the fatality 
of the times, and the general state of 
the world, we must consider our lot 
as cast by the decrees of Providence, in 
a time of peril and trouble—that he 
trusted the temper and courage of the 
nation would conform itself to the duties 
of that situation—that we should be 
prepared collectively and individually to 
mect it with that resignation and fortitude, 
and, at the same time, with that active 
zeal and exertion, which, in proportion to 
the magnitude of the crisis, might be 
expected froma brave and free people; 
and that we should reficct, even in the 
hour of trial, what abundant reason we 
have to be gratcful to Providence, for the 
distinction we enjoy over most of the 
countries of Europe, and for all the 
advantages and blessings which national 
wisdom and virtue have hitherto protected, 
and which it now depends on perseverance 
in the same just and honourable sentiments 
still to guard and to preserve. ; 
Mr. Wilberforce began by observing, 
that the critical situation of the country 
naturally rendered every member who had 
ever taken a part in public affairs, desirous 
of stating his sentiments. He must 
therefore trespass on the patience of the 
House for a short time, though the 
lateness of the hour would make him 
endeavour to avoid detail, and be satisfied 
with explaining the general views he found 


himself compelied to take of the question 
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before them. He the rather also was 
anxious to do this, because he could not 
perfectly accord with any gentleman 
who had hitherto spoken. His majesty’s 
ministers had, with great candour, desired 
to separate their own cause from that of 
their country, and not to draw in the 
House to any indirect approbation of 
their conduct, under the colour of offering 
to his majesty the assurance of the loyal 
and cordial support of the House of 
Commons in the perilous exigency of the 
present moment. He would as far as 
possible adhere to this line which others 
had pursued, and reserve for a future 
occasion such remarks on the conduct of 
ministers during the negotiation, as had 
been suggested by a careful perusal of the 

apers on the table, except so far as would 
be necessary for explaining his general 
views. 

In general, then, he must avow, that he 
could not, consistently with his sense of 
duty, concur in that part of the address 
which affirmed that his majesty’s govern- 
ment had uniformly endeavoured to pre- 
perve to their country the blessings of 
peace, and to prevent that fatal result 
with which the negotiation had at length 
terminated. Jet me ndt (said Mr. Wil- 
berforce) be misunderstood. I mean not 
to deny, that on grounds of strict self- 
defence, which alone can ever vindicate 
war, we might justly resort to that dreadful 
extremity, I admit that the general spirit 
of faithlessness, ambition, and aggrandize- 
ment manifested by the French govern- 
ment towards all other countries, with the 
commanding tone and port which they 
have assumed in all their dealings with 
other nations; that the marked hostility 
towards this nation which they have 
uniformly discovered, combined with the 
formidable means which they possess of 
giving effect to that hostility ; to which I 
may fairly add the views they have 
indicated on Egypt, their possession of 
which, would be highly dangerous to our 
possessions in the Last Indies; all these 
considerations confirmed and heightened 
by the several acts of injustice and 
indignity, stated so forcibly in his majesty’s 
declaration, constitute such a body of 
aggression, injury, and insult, and manifest 
such a rooted-spirit of hostility towards us, 
as to give us a right, on principles of 
provident self-defence, to declare war 
against France, if, all circumstances 
considered, war should appcar to be 
dictated by the principles of sound policy, 
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But, for reasons which I will presently 
assign, it is my decided opinion, that the 
real security, the true interest of this 
country strongly enforce the expediency 
of avoiding war, if possible, in the present 
situation of our affairs, and, what is more, 
I cannot but believe that his majesty’s 
ministers have plunged into it rashly and 
unnecessarily, and that the chief ground 
on which they have rested their cause, the 
main hinge on which all has turned, is not 
such as they can fully vindicate. 
not that we should tamely submit to 
indignities or to any infringement on our 
essential interests, but every consideration 
of sound policy recommends to us in the 
present circumstances of this country and 
of Europe, the lesson which is dictated by 
still higher principles, that every drop of 
the cup of conciliation should have been 
drained before we threw it from us. 


I mean 


Sir, it must not be forgotten, that not- 


withstanding the various charges brought 
against France in his majesty’s declaration, 


Malta is in one sense the sole ground of 


war. In our ultimatum we have distinctly 


stated, that if the French government 
would concede to us the island of Malta 
in perpetuity, or even for ten years, we 
would pass by all other subjects of dif- 
ference, and consent to the continuance 
of peace. All therefore turned on Malta. 
Now, I must fairly declare my opinion, 
that his majesty’s ministers were not 
warranted in making this demand of re- 
taining Malta, and that they have acted 
unwisely, I had almost said unjustly, in 
putting the whole cause on this issue. 
Granted that difficulties had occurred— 
difficulties not only not created by us, 
but of which France had been the secret 
instigator—which, by preventing the exe- 
cution of the conditions by which we 
meant to provide for the independence of 
the island, had fairly prevented our eva- 
cuating it on the day fixed by the treaty 
of Amiens; yet still, we should have used 
our endeavours to overcome those diff- 
culties and to provide other means of ac- 
complishing the same end. In short, 
without going into detail, instead of claim- 
ing the island of Malta for ourselves, either 
in perpetuity or for aterm of years, we 
should have expressed to France our 
readiness to concur in and concert any 
measures which, by providing for the 
independence and neutrality of Malta, 
should give effect to the treaty of Amiens, 
and have declared our readiness to eva- 
cuate the island so svon as that independ- 
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ence and neutrality should be secured. 
This was the language of his majesty’s 
ministers till the 9th of February; then 
they suddenly changed their style; then 
for the first time lord Hawkesbury ad- 
vanced that principle so difficult in its 
application, and so liable to be perverted 
and abused, that we had a right to retain 
Malta, in order to compensate us for the 
increase of power and territory acquired 
by France subsequent to the treaty of 
Amiens. It was stated, however, that 
though this principle would of itself have 
justified our retention of Malta, his ma- 
jesty'’s ministers would not have acted on 
it, but for our jealousy of the first consul’s 
views on Egypt, which had been reason- 
ably excited by the publication of Sebas- 
tiani’s letter. On that letter I will not 
say much, but I must confess, that I think 
it scarcely warrants the conclusions which 
have been drawn from it. Do I mean to 
deny that it proves that the longing eyes 
of the first consul are still cast on Egypt ? 
No; I never doubted it—I never enter- 
tained a doubt of his wishing to obtain 
possession of that country, on a thousand 
principles too obvious to require enumera- 
tion. I can appeal to my own sentiments 
and language at the time of the discussion 
on the preliminary articles, and on the 
definitive treaty of peace, to prove, that it 
was my own decided conviction, that 
Buonaparté would covet the possession of 
Egypt, not only as affording the means of 
assailing our eastern settlements, not only 
as in itself a province of great fertility 
and much promise, but as in some sort 
wiping off the stain which had tarnished 
his military reputation, and of showing to 
the world that he had not been finally 
bailed in a project long so dear to him, 
by the superior valour and influence of 
Great Britain. But, did not this House, 
did not his majesty’s ministers entertain 
the same suspicions of the first consul’s 
views before the signing of the definitive 
treaty? Were not these suspicions the 
very geound on which we contended so 
earnesUy for the independence of Malta? 
Were not all the complicated provisions 
by which this independency was to be 
secured, 80 many outworks for defending 
our Last Indian territories, by prevent- 
ing Buonaparté’s obtaining possession of 
Egypt? I repeat it—Sebastiani’s letter 
added nothing to my former conviction 
on this head. For what did it show? not 
that the first consul would take possession 
ef Egypt if he foresaw that a wer with 
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this country would be the consequence of 
the seizure, but that he still looked to it 
with desire and hope. But why, on this 
account, ask to retain Malta in our own 
possession? The independence and neu- 
trality of Malta would have enabled us to 
keep a fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
thereby prevent his execution of his de- 
signs on Malta if any such he entertained. 
This is what, by the treaty of Amiens, we 
had a right to claim; with this we should 
have remaincd contented — Malta is in- 
deed a valuable possession, but the most 
valuable of all the possessions of this 
country is its good faith. It is a posses- 
sion which above all others we should 
watch with jealous circumspection, and 
guard from the very suspicion of infringe- 
ment with anxious care. This, then, is 
my grand objection to the conduct of 
ministers, that, by claiming the possession 
of Malta instead of its independence, they 
took ground which was barely tenable. 
They gave our inveterate enemy an op- 
abbas of mis-stating our real views 
oth to France and to Europe. They 
gave him an occasion of urging, however 
falsely, those charges on the spirit of 
commercial rapacity and monopoly by 
which our councils were influenced, which 
had been before soindustriously circulated, 
and of stating, that conceiving we had 
caught him unprepared for war, and un- 
willing to renew it on account of the 
situation of his fleet and army in St. 
Domingo, we had sought to turn this 
state of his affairs to our own purposes, 
and had endeavoured unjustly to retain 
a valuable possession, which, by the treaty 
of peace, we had stipulated to evacuate. 
Again, it appears to me, that the king’s 
message to parliament was a measure 
which tended to create a breach between 
the two countries. Certainly it has not 
been proved that any great armaments 
were making in the ports of France; but 
I will pass over this topic—I confess that 
great allowances ought to be made for 
administration, who, it must be remem- 
bered, were in the painful situation of 
being responsible for the security of this 
country. But it was urged in detence of 
his majesty’s ministers, that they must 
make a stand somewhere; they had been 
subjected to a long course of injury and 
insult, and it was unfair to state the point 
on which they at last took their stand, as 
if it were the only point of difference; 
true, but in proportion as it was necessary, 
in the circumstances of his majesty’s 
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ministers, that they must take their ground 
somewhere, in that same proportion was 
it incumbent on them to select the ground 
on which they would make their final 
stand with more than ordinary caution 
and judgment. Their title to it should be 
so indubitably clear, that not the shadow 
of an argument could be urged against 
it ; and this, for the reasons I have stated, 
is not the case when they take their stand 
on the retention of Malta. And after all, 
is it not unquestionable, that though when 
war actually took place, we enumerated, as 
we had a right todo, many other matters 
of complaint; yet Malta was the real point 
at issue between the two countries. Malta 
was that which our being suffered to 
retain, would render us willing to pass by 
and overlookall other grounds of difference. 

Again,—The conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers in the case of Switzerland ren- 
ders it almost impossible for me to concur 
in declaring in the words of the address, 
my sense of their anxious and uniform 
endeavours to preserve the blessings of 
peace.— My feelings towards that brave 
and much injured people, render it indeed 
difficult for me to condemn administration, 
for almost instinctively coming forward, 
to rescue them from the yoke which was 
imposed on them by the injustice and 
oppression of the French government. 
But contemplating that whole business 
with a statesman’s eye — estimating the 
interest we have in preserving the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland, estimating also 
our means of preserving that independence 
by our single exertions, and the improba- 
bility of our effecting any powerful con- 
federacy for this object among the cone 
tinental powers, I find myself reluctantly 
compelled to declare it as my opinion, 
that the conduct of government was in 
that instance unwarrantable, and that they 
were not justified in exposing this country 
to the manifold evils and dangers of war 
for the sake of the liberties of Switzerland. 

After having discussed the justice of 
the war, I need not spend much time in 
endeavouring to prove, that whether with 
a vicw to the circumstances of our own 
country, of Europe, or even of the French 
government itself, sound policy dictated 
our avoiding a contest with France in the 
present moment, and our endeavouring, 
if possible, to put off a recurrence to arms. 
I will not specify what will but too readily 
suggest themselves to gentlemen's own 
rmainds, the various circumstances in our 
own situation, in the state of various parts 
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of our great empire, which render it pe- 
culiarly desirable for us to obtain a breath- 
ing time—a respite from the evils and 
exhaustion of war, wherein we might be 
able to reinforce our strength, to repair 
and invigorate our resources, to gain the 
hearts and secure the affection of all classes 
of our people, and to fit the vessel of the 
state for that stormy sea, for that war of 
elements which it was but too probable 
she will ere long have to encounter. 

But still more—sre we not admonished 
by the state of Europe, to pause, and, if 
possible, not to renew the contest just 
now, when we must be obliged to fight 
the battle with our single strength. By 
waiting we have all to gain and nothing to 
lose.——-Europe is now spiritless and exe 
hausted—It bows under the ascendancy 
of the French government; but after a 
time, the power and strength and spirit of 
Austria may be expected to revive: the 
other great powers may see their real inter- 
est, and Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, 
which now, without a great continental 
power to combine and head their efforts, 
must bow to the yoke, and furnish all the 
supplies both of men and money which the 
French government will extort from them, 
for prosecuting the war against us; these 
subjugated powers would then, we might 
hope, obey the natural impulse of their 
hearts, and unite in shaking offthe galling 
fetters under which they had been suffering 
so grievously. I am glad of this occasion of 
vindicating myself from that mis-statement 
which had been sometimes made of my 
opinions on the subject of continental 
connexions. Never did I, or could [I 
maintain, that we ought not studiously to 
join our efforts with those of other conti- 
nental powers when united by the bonds 
of a common interest. I orly contended, 
and I am ever ready to justify the position, 
that it appears from the history of this 
country, that we have been too apt to 
make ourselves principals in continental 
quarrels ; we have been somewhat too for- 
ward to engage in wars, and above all 
we have continued them too long, for 
continental objects, contrary to the true 
policy and real interests of this country. 
But with a view to the state of France 
also, it was highly desirable to put off £ 
possible, the season of war—war at present 
would serve only to heighten that spirit of 
hostility towards this couatry which, I am 
sorry to say, I have heard from well-in- 
formed travellers, exists already in but too 
great force. War, at present, will tend to 
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confirm that character France has in some 
degree assumed, which for the happiness 
of mankind in general, as: well as for our 
own, we should especially deprecate, the 
character, attributes, and qualities of a 
military government. War will render it 
a point of honour with the head of the 
French government, whoever he may be, 
to carry on successful war against Great 
Britain, whereas, peace, by awakening her 
industry, by reviving her commerce and 
manufactures, by causing her people to 
taste the sweets and enjoy the comforts of 
plenty and security, would create a spirit 
of a different sort, and render it far more 
difficult for an unprincipled government 
to sport with the happiness of a numerous 
people, and to render their persons and pro- 

rty the blind and servile instruments of 
bis insatiable ambition. Every consider- 
ation, therefore, enforces on us the expe- 
dience of elas | off, if we are able, the 
season of war. By every year’s delay we 
should have gained; our enemy would 
have lost. But it was the less necessary 
for us in the present moment to commence 
the war, because we already have Malta 
in our possession. My right hon. friend 
has said, that such are the provocations 
we have received, that we should be even 
justified in declaring war against France, 
if the peace had continued ten years, 
and Malta itself were in her possession. I 
reply to my right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt), 
on whose return to us this day, with 
undiminished powers, I congratulate this 
House and my country, that if Malta had 
been in the possession of France ten 
years, it is not necessary for my argument 
to deny that we ought immediately to 
attempt to take it. But when we already 
have it; when we actually enjoy all that 
security for our eastern settlements which 
the possession of Malta, by protecting 
Egypt, affords to them, what need is there, 
what cause for precipitating a war, which 
on all other grounds it is so much our 
interest to delay. 

But the first consul, it is alleged, declar- 
ed that he would regard aur retention -of 
Malta contrary to the treaty of Amiens as 
adeclaration of war—true, that declaration 
was made in an early stage of the 
procecdings ; but I cannot but think what 
epee afterwards affords us reason to 

elieve, that the independence at least of 
Malta, if not our retention of it for ten 
years would have been acquiesced in, 
rather than that the war should be recom- 
menced—and this is my reply to my right 
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alternative, Malta or war—the retention 
of Malta or the renewal of hostilities. No, 
Sir, there was another alternative, the 
independence of Malta ; that independence 
which we had a right to claim under the 
treaty of Amiens, and which would have 
secured Egypt, and thereby our eastern 
possessions. It appears to me also, that 
we were not sufficiently prompt in our 
disposition to avail ourselves of the 
mediation of Russia for the prevention of 
hostilities, and the settlement of the 
differences between the two countries. In 
short, government conceived sanguine 
hopes, that their claim of Malta, in pos- 
session, would be conceded to them, and 
in pushing forward to this object, they 
overran themselves, and plunged too pre- 
cipitately into that war which we must all 
deplore. 

Sir, when I thus maintain that the king’s 
ministers have not used their utmost 
endeavours for the preservation of peace, 
do I mean that they did not sincere] 
wish for its continuance? Nothing is 
farther from my intention than to insinu- 
ate any such suspicion. I believe they 
sincerely wish to preserve it, but I cannot 
honestly say: that their measures were 
wisely adapted to that end. Sir, nothing 
is More common than for the most vio- 
lent advocates for war to profess them- 
selves friends of peace: in this view we 
all are desirous of peace. Sic petimus 

is the motto of a celebrated piece 
of ordnance which points towards France, 
on the coast, I think, of Kent. Now this 
may illustrate my meaning, though I grant 
it is only latterly that the conduct of mi- 
nisters subjects them to this illustration. 
The difference between us is, that in the 
present moment, my hon. friends seek for 
peace through the mouth of the cannon, I 
rather wish it to be sought for through 
the mediation of the court of Russia. 
Sir, at this late hour, I will forbear from 
entering on many other topics which I 
might otherwise be glad to discuss. Let 
me not, however, conclude without decla- 
ring with truth, that I acknowledge the 
extreme difficulties of the situation in 
which his majesty’s ministers have been 
placed; I give them credit for the most 
pure and honourable intentions. It is 
unaffectedly painful to me to condemn 
any part of their conduct ; but I am bound 
to state my honest judgment, and such as 
I have represented it, is the impression 


produced on my mind by acareful perusal 
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of the papers which have been laid before 
us. I feel the importance of unanimity 
at the present moment, and unanimity I 
trust there will be, if we must engage in 
war, in bearing all the manifold evils and 
sufferings inseparable from a state of hos- 
tilities. LI shall not be one who will be 
backward in sustaining, and as far as I may 
be able, in animating others to sustain, 
the heavy burthens which will be to be 
endured ; but surely I may be forgiven if 
I wish that a contest so awful, so perilous 
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clear to our people, that it is only in the 
last resort that we have recurred to this 
fatal extremity; let us endeavour to pos- 
sess their minds with a just sense of the 
real cause and object otf the contention, 
and also to make them well! acquainted 
with the conduct of France towards other 
countries, especially towards those who 
have too easily given credit to her fair 
professions, and have believed that she 


a friend and a deliverer, not in that which 


| was approaching them in the character of 
| 


as this will be, if it must go forward, , properly belongs to her, of an insolent ty- 
should not take place, unless it be abso-| rant and a merciless oppressor. Sir, if 
lutely unavoidable. I have not descanted , we can inspire the people of this country 
on the evils of war, and endeavoured to | with these sensations, as I trust we may, 
affect your passions by turning your minds ; provided we act as we ought to do, ardu- 


to the contemplation of its various hor- 
rors; not but that I think a very unjust 
outcry is raised against all those who 
touch on those topics, while, on the other 
hand, appeals to pride, to glory, to the 
reputation of our brave forefathers, are 
heard with delight and clamorously ap- 
plauded. It might tend, Sir, to the 
discovery of the path of truth and wisdom 
if appeals to the passions were in all cases 
to be excluded from our discussions, and 
if we were to confine ourselves to a dry, 
cold, strict, logical investigation and ana- 
lysis. But if we allow of appeals to those 
passions, the influence of which, in per- 
sons in our station of life, must be justly 
affirmed to be particularly strong, surely 
we should not so squeamishly reject every 
appeal to those feelings: of our nature 
which teach us to sympathise with the 
widow and the orphan, and to deplore 
those various sufferings of which war is 
above all other calamities the sure and 
prolific source. Still, great as are these 


ous as the contest is in which we may have 
Ito engage with France, great as is her 
‘population, extended as is her empire, 
janeer the protection of that gracious 
Providence to which we owe so many 
blessings we need not fear for the result. 
We shall fight not to attack others, but to 
defend ourselves; anda nation like this 
never can be conquered, if it be true to 
itself. 

Mr. Grey, though he objected to some 
oints of the late negotiation, acknow- 
edged the necessity of resisting the spirit 

of encroachment shows by France: yet, 
with a view to leave an opening to ac- 
commodation, he moved as an amendment 
to leave out from the word “ commands” 
at the end of the first paragrapb, to the 
end of the question, in order to insert 
these words: ‘“‘ To assure his majesty of 
our firm determination to co-operate with 
his majesty in calling forth the resources 
of the united kingdom for the vigorous 
| prosecution of the war in which we are 


evils, they must be borne, if no other | involved ; and to express to his majesty the 
course be open to us consistently with our | satisfaction with which his faithful Com- 
national security. But on this head let us | mons have received his majesty’s gracious 
be very sure we are in the right—let us | declaration, that he is willing to afford, as 
bear in mind, that it is the nature of the ' far as may be consistent with his own 
bulk of every people to enter into wars honour and the interests of his people, 
too lightly and easily, but when they begin ‘every facility to any just arrangement by 
to feel the pressure, they begin also to which the blessings of peace may be res- | 
scrutinize more accurately the causes of , tored to his loyal subjects.”’ 

the quarrel, and whether it was unavoid-!| The address was supported by lord 
ably necessary. If we would then pro-, Castlereagh and the Secretary at War; 
duce and maintain that unanimity which | after which, on the motion of Mr. W. 
should, in this great and eventful struggle, ' Smith, the debate was adjourned till to- 
inspirit our national efforts, and ensure | morrow. 

the full exertion of all our force: let us en- 
deavour to render the grounds of the war 
so indisputably clear and free from all 
objection, that it will be impossible for any 
fair mind to entertain a doubt of it ; let it be 

® 


May 24. The House having resumed 
the said adjourned debate, 

Mr. 7. Grenville said, that when a call 
like the present, so superior to any other, 
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was made upon the country, he thought 
that a sufficient motive for confining 
themselves strictly to the great duty 
which was then betore them. His majesty 
had told the House that the aggressions 
and insul:s offered to this country by 
France, had forced him to commence hos- 
tilities against that power. Those who 
thought with him that it was their first 
duty to remove from the question every 
point which might prevent that unanimity 
which was so desirable to enable his majes- 
ty to prosecute the contest with vigour and 
energy would put out oftheir consideration 
any thing except the important duty 
which they had to discharge. After 
complaining so often of the want of in- 
formation, he ought to be the first to con- 
gratulate the House on the full informa- 
tion which they were now in possession 
of. The first question for consideration 
was, whether this country had a right to 
goto war with France? And the second, 
whether, having a just cause for war, 
there was such a want of expediency in 
pursuing it, that, notwithstanding the jus- 
tice of the cause, it would not be politic 
to carry iton? Ever since the treaty of 
Amiens, there had been one continued 
system of ambition and aggrandizement on 
the part of the French republic: and 
when he considered whether there were 
just grounds of war, his difficulty consisted 
rather in the abundance from which he 
was to choose. If he took the first act, 
that of sending persons here with the ap- 
pearance of a commercial character, in the 
character of peace and claiming the rights 
of hospitality and protection, whilst their 
real views were the ascertainment of the 
means of destroying this country, he 
thought it was so unparalleled an insult, 
that it furnished of itself a sufficient cause 
for war. He would not treat of the 
annexation of Piedmont, of which country 
we were the direet guarantees, nor upon 
the subjeet of Switacrland. These were 
amply sufficient grounds for war; but al- 
though he would not dwell upon the sub- 
jects of the German indemnities, the an- 
nexation of Piedmont, the invasion of 
Switzerland, or of the Batavian republic, 
yet all these were sufficient proofs of 
the ambition of the French republic, to 
excite a disposition on the part of this 
country to resist the ambition of France, 
It had been doubted how far some of these 
were just grounds for war: it had been 
said that they were not, because at the 
period of signing the treaty of Amiens, 
LVOL. XXXVI. ] 
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French troops were in Holland, Piedmont 
was really annexed to France, and Swit- 
zerland might be considered to be so. 
The great argument used in support of 
the treaty of Amiens was the tone and 
temper in which it was made, from which 
if any thing was to be inferred, it was, that 
a disposition was beginning to arise in 
France, to act upon the principles adopted 
by regular governments, and a hope to 
find in that disposition reasonable grounds 
for believing, that France would ob- 
serve the treatics she had made. Now, 
when there was a general system of ambi- 
tion and aggrandisement on the part of 
France, it was said it was no subject of 
complaint. Be it so. But should this 
country not be prepared to check that 
ambition? To say that the influence 
of France was so great in Holland and 
Switzerland, that therefore it ought not to 
be resisted, was so strange an argument, 
that he did not think it necessary to pur~ 
sue it. All these acts were, each of them 
a sufficient cause for war. Here he 
wished to recur to what related to Egypt, 
in which there was a direct breach of the 
treaty of Amiens. By that treaty the 
French republic was solemnly bound to 
gauranty the integrity of the Turkish do- 
minions, which became an important ob- 
ject to us, not only in itself, but for the 
security of our own possessions. In: that 
view he conceived that we demanded secu- 
rity from France against any attempt in 
that quarter. Egypt was evacuated by our 
troops, and the evacuation made a sacrifice 
to peace, whilst we demanded the guarantee - 
as a security for our eastern possessions. 
If any man doubted the insincerity of 
France, after reading the report of Scbas- 
tiani, it would be extremely difficult to 
prove it: yet the report was said to be 
commercial. Vain and idle pretext! 
Was it possible to conceive that it could 
be acommercial mission? If any man 
doubted, however, upon the subject, he 
desired to: refer him to Buonaperté him- 
self, who had distinctly described it as a 
military mission; and to Andreossi, the 
French ambassador, who had not attempt- 
ed to conceal the purpose of the mission 
under the semblance of commerce, but 
who distinctly designated it as a military 
mission. Thus, then, the report of 
Sebastiani was confirmed in allits military 
character. But was that all? Look at 
the supplementary part of the report, 
view Sebastiani travelling in the republic 
ofthe Seven Islands: that republic was, 
[4X] 
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however, not confined to Sebastiani’s 
report; another supplementary account 
amongst the papers on the table, informed 
them that the first consul had granted his 
protection to the Catholic church of the 
Seven Islands, and that when the members 
of that communion prayed to God, they 
must pray for the first consul. Thus 
stood the case with respect to Egypt. If 
the report of Sebastiani had merely con- 
sisted of an intercepted letter, it might 
have been said, that it was not a sufficient 
act of hostility on the part of France to- 
wards this country, though he should have 
contended that it was ; but when, in addi- 
tion to the report, it was adopted by the 
first consul, and by the French ambassador 
here, could any reasonable man_ read 
that, and doubt that there had been in the 
mind of Buonaparté an hostile view with 
respect to Egypt, a disposition to act di- 
rectly contrary to his own guarantee of 
the integrity of the Turkish empire ? This 
was even not all; but when, in the 
declaration of his majesty, it was stated 
that the French government had suggested 
the idea of a partition of the Turkish em- 
pire, he must suppose that it related to a 
yegular proposal made by France to a 
great northern power, for such a partition. 
With respect to this point, no documents 
were offered ; but if ministers had not re- 
ferred to it, they would have done less 
than their duty; and to have referred to 
It more distinctly, would have been mere 
than was called for. Before he quitted 
this subject, he could not help adverting 
to an expression that had been used, that 
Buonaparté had a desire to possess himself 
of Egypt. If it was meant to be said that 
there was an abstract wish on the part of 
the great consul, possessing half the 
world, secretly, silently, and piously to 
add Egypt to his dominions, he could not 
conceive that such a simple abstract wish 
could be a cause for war. But putting 
together facts, would any man assert that 
it was a fair interpretation of those facts, to 
say merely that Buonaparté had a desire to 
possess himself of Egypt? That desire was 
shown by acts so manifestly in breach of 
the treaty which he had signed, that we 
were justified in saying that it was a hos- 
tile breach of faith. Steps had been taken 
by the first consul, which clearly indicated 
the means by which his designs were to be 
executed. From the moment that any 
hostile act was committed by France, we 
were justified in using every means for our 
qwa security. The best means by which 
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the first consul could execute his projects 
upon Egypt were thoee which he thought 
the most necessary,to the accomplishment 
of his desire ; they depended upon Malta, 
and if we had evacuated Malta, we should 
have been justified, after the report of Se- 
bastiani,in endeavouring toretakeit. Would 
any man say that if it was just to retake it, 
it was not also just to retain it when it was 
already in our possession? In this view 
of the subject, he would not go into a mi- 
nute discussion respecting the 10th article 
of the treaty of Amiens. He would 
grant, that if the stipulations of the 
treaty had been fulfilled, and we had 
then refused to deliver up Malta, a 
breach of that treaty might have been 
alleged against us; but no case had ever 
been made out by France, which gave 
her a right to demand the evacuation 
of Malta by us. He really thought that 
there never was a period in which eo many 
and such jovinGible grounds of war, on 
the part of this country, were so clearly 
and distinctly made out. It might be 
said, that amply sufficient grounds of war 
might exist, and yet considerations of 
expediency might render it doubtful 
whether parliament should recommend 
the prosecution of the war; but were 
there or not any such grounds of 
expediency at the present moment? If 
they were to say, that such a war at 
the present moment would not be a 
dangerous experiment, and that it would 
not press heavily, in point of expense, 
upon every man in the country, they 
would be deceiving themselves, and 
disguising the truth. But what had they 
to consider? He lamented that their 
choice upon this occasion would only be 
a choice of great evil. Before, however, 
they agreed to a change for war, they 
were to consider what they would lose. 
Was it peace that they would lose? 
Would any man say that it was a change 
from peace to war? It was, on the con- 
trary, a change from a state of unequal 
truce to a state of equal war. They must 
look danger courageously in the face, and 
hope with confidence for a glerious result. 
Did they sacrifice, by such a change, that 
which was valuable, or even tolerable ? 
Without entering into the consideration 
of the conduct of ministers, he would ask, 
whether, if the wisest men in the country 
had been at the head of affairs, they would 
have suffered the last two months of 
protracted negotiation, during which we 
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which we disarmed whilst the enemy 
armed—in which we were called upon to 
give up our conquests, whilst the enemy 
was pursuing a system of aggrandizement, 
and completing their military preparations, 
to be afterwards carried into effect against 
this country? Was it to be said, that we 
were to wait till they had completed all 
their arrangements? And were we to be 
taught to wait patiently the event of the 
attack, and not to take those means which 
we were called upon by God and man to 
take for our own security? It might be 
said, that even at the period of the present 
discussion, we bad gained an advantage of 
vast moment, since the great and mighty 
republic of France had thought fit to 
abandon the important acquisition of 
Louisiana. He could not conceive that 
any one would be so childish as to ask, 
whether that was a fresh indication of a 
tap spirit? What was the cause of it? 
he war. However paradoxical it might 
seem, he considered that cession as a fresh 
indication of a hostile mind on the part of 
France. It was evident that it was the 
object of France, in this cession, to do 
away one enemy more, and to endeavour 
to prevent an alliance between the United 
States and this country. It had been said 
that we were without allies: he did not 
see any occasion for treating our former 
continental alliances so lightly as they had 
been treated. But however we might be 
without allies, to those countries with 
whom we might wish to ally ourselves, it 
would not be unimportant to show our 
readiness to repel a danger which was 
common to all, to show our disposition 
courageously to meet the difficulties which 
presented themselves, and bravely to 
overcome them. With respect to the 
amendment, it appeared to him that there 
was no duty more incumbent upon them, 
when representing the spirit and sense of 
the country upon the present occasion, 
than that they should speak with an 
unanimous voice. There was no sacrifice 
which he would not make, consistently 
with conscience and honour, to obtain that 
unanimity. If, then, he saw in the 
amendment no material difference, must 
not complain, that, without any 
essential difference, it should have the 
effect of weakening that unanimity? 
Though there was not one word in that 
amendment that he would not willingly 
subscribe to, yet he could not but Jantent 
that it would have the effect of prevent- 
Ing parliament from speaking with aa 
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unanimous voice. The country was placed 
in a vety arduous situation; but he was 
confident that the spirit of Englishmen 
was amply sufficient to encounter success- 
fully the pou which surrounded them, 
and that there would be tound means, and 
mind, and spirit to meet the contest in 
which we were engaged. If the country 
was true to itself, and parliament was 
true to tle country, there need be no fear 
for the issue of that contest. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the right hon, gen- 
tleman had called for unanimity in the dis- 
cussion of this subject. The right hon. — 
gentleman had said, that there was no- 
thing he would not sacrifice for the 
sake of unanimity, except honour and 
conscience. He put it to the right hon. 
gentleman under the gallery (Mr. Ditt) 
and to the right hon. gentleman who 
had just spoken, whether they could, 
with a safe conscience,: vote a direct 
approbation of the conduct of ministers to 
which the present address would pledge 
them? He called upon them to say, 
whether ministers had uniformly manifest- 
ed a desire for the maintenance of peace? 
whether ministers had conducted them- 
selves well, and whether they had not 
committed the honour of the country? 
The right hon. gentleman had distinctly 
admitted, that ministers had committed 
the honour of the country; and if the 
right hon. gentleman could not approve 
of them, he could not approve of that part 
of the address which went to the approval 
of their conduct. Let those, therefore, 
who called for unanimity, vote for the 
amendment, which went the full length of 
pledging their lives and fortunes in the 
support of his majesty in the contest in 
which we were engaged, without pledging 
themselves to the approval of the conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers. He acknowledged 
the brilliancy of the speech made by a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) on the 
preceding evening, and he so much 
the more regretted the part that right 
hon. gentlemen had taken, for as it had 
been said that one person in France had 
absorbed the whole power of that mig:ity 
empire, so it might be observed, that if 
ever the fate of empires hung upon 
the lips of one individual, it was on 
the lips of that right hon. gentleman on 
the preceding evening. He regretted the 
part which that right hon. gentleman had 
taken, and should have been happy if it 
had been otherwise, for no one would be 
more happy than himself at the retura to 
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power of any one who was disposed to 
_ restore peace, which he thought might 
still be restored. He thought the nego- 
tiation had been conducted ill, and that 
when it was broken off, it might still have 
been brought to a happy issue. What 
did we now go to war for? Was it not on 
account of the single paper of the ulti- 
matum of this country which now lay 
upon the table? And if France had 
accepted that ultimatum, should we or 
should we not be now at peace? If s0, 
let them dismiss all. circumstances of 
aggravation from the discussion of the 
subject before them. No man felt more 
than he did the aggravated insults offered 
to this country by France; but why not 
make representations upon each insult 
received, and, if no satisfaction. was 
obtained, why not appeal to parliament? 
What were the circumstances which 
related to the treaty of Amiens. On the 
23rd of November last, his majesty’s speech 
was made to parliament. He confessed 
that the speech of the chancellor of the 
exchequer upon the address, was far from 
being satisfactory to him. He took the 
liberty at that period to ask for explana- 
tion ; and if he did not much misinterpret 
what was then stated by that right hon. 
gentleman, it was, that there was .no 
_ danger of any breach of thie treaty of 
Amiens. From this circumstance, a grave 
and weighty responsibility rested upon 
ministers. The subject of Switzerland 
had been dwelt upon already with so much 
eloquence, that he should only eay, that 
he viewed the events which had taken 
place in that country with as much horror 
as any man. But how did the question 
stand with respect to that country? At 
the time that Buonaparté invaded its 
liberties, a Swiss deputy applied to the 
powers of Europe, through the medium of 
their ambassadors at Paris, for assistance ; 
they were only successful in their applica- 
tion to this country. A note was 
presented from lord Hawkesbury, remon- 
Strating with the French government 
respecting that subject. A letter of 
instructions dated the same day with that 
note, was sent to Mr. Moore, giving him 
an irrevocable power to involve this 
country in a war with France. Thus, 
after the refusal of the other powers of 
Europe was known, and ministers having, 
on the 25rd of November, risked a war 
with France on the subject of Switzerland, 
and not then knowing the issue of the 
negotiation, they did then, in point of 
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fact, inform the country, that there existed 
no danger of any h-each of the treaty of 
Amiens. How was this to be interpreted? 
Ministers sent out immediate orders, in 
consequence of this dispute not to evacuate 
the Cape’of Good Hope and other places, 
which was a direct breach of the.treaty of 
Amiens. Soon afterwards they sent out 
orders to evacuate those places. ‘This 
would serve to show how ministers in- 
terpreted their own act respecting Swit- 
zerland. It was most extraordinary that 
at the same time when they sent out 
orders not to evacuate the Cape and 
other places, no orders were sent out 
not to evacuate Malta, which was more 
particularly the subject of dispute be- 
tween the countries, on the importance 
of which so much stress was laid, 
and which it now appeared formed the 
whole subject of the present contest. On 
the 8th of December, when a flourishing 
statement of the finances of the coun- 
try was made by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, he then said, that there was 
no danger of any breach of the treaty 
of Amiens. At the time of his majesty's 
message respecting the prince of Wales, 
the same thing was repeated. Very soon 
afterwards came his majesty’s message, 
announcing a probable rupture with 
France: distinct information had been — 
asked for as to the grounds of that mes- 

sage, but ministers had never yet given 
it. It had been asked by a right hon. 
gentleman, what we should give up by 
going to war. Let that right hon. gen- 
tleman consider the sorrow which was 
produced throughout the country by the 
tidings of that message, and let him ima- 
gine the real grief which it occasioned. 
As to the opinion of the country, if it 
was polled from one end to the other, 


there was not one man to be found who 


would not say, that if we had received 
insults from France, those insults ought 
not to go unredressed; but let that opi- 
nion be taken in the same way, as to the 
conduct of ministers, and whether they 
had done all in their power to avoid war, 
and he believed the answer of a large 
majority would be, that they had not. 
That was also his feeling upon the subject. 
He tnought that ministers had passed 
over in the Declaration, rapt, oints with 
respect to which the tone o France was 
more insulting, or at least as much so as 
in those they had noticed. With respect 
to the representations of France respect- 
ing libels alleged to be published against 
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the government of that republic in this 
country, such remonstrances should have 
been treated with contempt. The answer 
should have been, we have no satisfaction 
to give -you, take your remedy. With 
respect to the commercial commissioners, 
did ministers do their duty? were those 
men sent out of the country? The con- 
sequence of their not doing their duty 
was, that it still remained a problem, 
whether they had received satisfaction 
from France on that point: and this, 
mixed up with other things, was brought 
forward as matter of aggravation against 
France. Lord Hawkesbury had been 
called upon to send out of the country 
certain individuals because they were ob- 
noxious to France. No Briton would 
contend that men who had received the 
protection of this country, ought to be 
sent out of it; but it appeared that the 
noble lord had made a promise upon the 
subject. But how should the representa- 
tions upon that subject have been met ? 
By a direct refusal; and if France chose 
to avenge herself, let her do it.—The sub- 
ject of the aggrandizement of France had 
been already ably discussed. Those who 
voted agains} the peace of Amiens, stated 
this as a reason why they opposed that 
treaty. But how was it with respect to 
his majesty’s ministers ? The independence 
of Holland was secured ; but the fact was, 
that French troops were in the Batavian 
republic at that time, and continued 
there. Were any representations made 
respccting those troops? Several motions 
were afterwards made by those troops, for 
the purpose, as it was supposed, of 
quitting the Batavian republic, but they 
stopped on the frontiers of Holland, under 
the pretext of being destined to serve in 
the expedition to Louisiana; but was 
there any formal remonstrance upon this 
subject? He should have thought it 
proper that ministers should have sent a 
formal representation, in order that they 
might have had a formal answer; then 
they might have come to parliament with 
their doubts; and there would now have 
been no dispute about the object of war. 
The independence of Switzerland was se- 
cured by the treaty of Luneville; yet, 
eight or nine months after the signature 
of that treaty, the French troops were 
not withdrawn from that country: that 
might have been considered as an omen 
of the bad faith of France. A consider- 
able time elapsed between the signature 
of the treaty of Luneville, and that of the 
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troops were not withdrawn. Those who 
made the treaty of Amiens must have 
considered at-that time that Switzerland 
would be kept by France. All these 
circumstances were stated, and the argu- 
ment by which they were answered was, 
that it was to be supposed that the treaty 
would be executed. A system of aggran- 
dizement was likewise pursued in Italy; 
and at the time of signing the treaty, 
Piedtnont was in fact annexed to France, 
by being made a military arrondissement 
of that country, which was very little 
different from being really annexed to 
France. The isle of Elba was likewise 
taken under the protection of France, 
and that protection was sufficiently known. 
All these circumstances were known at 
the time the definitive treaty was signed. 
It was not therefore for those who signed 
that treaty, or those who supported it, to 
contend, that those reasons which existed 
at the time of signing the treaty were now 
reasons for going to war. It had been 
asked by the noble lord (Hawkesbury) 
on the preceding evening, was no country 
to come forward to take up the cause of 
an injured sovereign, or an injured 
people? He (Mr. W.) agreed, that if a 
case was made out-of injury, their cause 
ought to be taken up; but it was needless 
to talk of giving what could not be 
given. That noble lord had alluded to 
the German indemnities, the whole of 
which was a complete system of robbery : 
but did the noble lord and his colleagues, 
who knew such a system was resolved 
upon at the treaty of Luneville, set their 
faces against it? Now, however, we were 
to go to war to redress the wrongs of the 
continent. If the ultimatum on the table 
was not the object of the war, in God's 
name let them know the object of it; let 
them not raise afalse spirit in thecountry ; let 
them know whether the object might be 
attained or not without going to war. 
With respect to Malta, which seemed to 
be the sole object in dispute with a view 
to Egypt, the noble lord had descanted 
upon the perfidy of the French govern- 
ment, in throwing difficulties in the wa 

of the guarantees; but he forgot that all 
the while the French government were 
throwing difficulties in the way of those 
guarantees, Malta remained in the posses- 
sion of England, and that it must have 
done so whilst those difficulties remained. 
The noble lord and his colleagues had, 
however, resolved to fulfil the treaty of 
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Amiens, when, on the 9th of February, a 
dispatch was sent to lord Whitworth, 
announcing that the evacuation of Malta 
would have taken place if a certain cir- 
cumstance had not happened. This cir- 
cumstance was Sebastiani’s mission. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had said, 
that the hostile disposition of the first 
consul was to be inferred more from the 
mission than the report. Ministers had 
stated, that they knew of the mission, and 
that they knew Sebastiani had seen ge- 
neral Stuart, as in their dispatch to the 
French government they had stated that 
Egypt had not been evacuated, in conse- 
quence ofa mistake. Ifthe report was an 
act of aggression, he thought that ministers 
were highly culpable in not remonstrating 
at the time. Did that report disclose 
more of the hostile disposition of the first 
consul than was before known? Egypt 
was always a favourite object of the 
French government, and Malta also, with 
a view to the former. What was done 
to prevent Malta from falling into the 
hands of the first consul ? It was proposed 
to garrison it with Neapolitan troops, 
when the feeling of every military man 
upon that occasion was, that it was in 
fact placing it in the hands of France, as 
the first consul might have it when he 
pleased. As to the importance of Malta 
with a view to Egypt, it had been stated 
upon a former occasion by a gallant 
officer, that it was of no importance in 
that point of view. It was not unlikely 
that the empire of the Ottoman Porte 
might fall by means of some arrangement 
of partition, to which the first consul 
might be supposed to allude in conversa- 
tion with lord Whitworth, and therefore 
his words were not to be taken in that 
sense which was applied to them; but at 
any rate it only resulted, that all that we 
knew before upon that subject was con- 
firmed. It appeared that Talleyrand had 
signified the willingness of the French 
government to give every security re- 
specting Egypt; he did not think minis- 
ters went far enough in inquiring what 
that security was. The emperor of 
Russia had offered to guaranty Malta, 
leaving out the Maltese langue. This 
morning an important document had 
arrived, contained in the French official 
paper, which was a note from the Rus- 
sian minister, to Talleyrand, stating in 
the most conciliatory terms, the desire of 
his Imperial majesty that the treaty of 
Amiens should be maintained, and his 
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wish to interpose his good offices between 
the two countries, and at the same time 
stating, that the English government 
knew that the emperor could not assent 
to the Maltese Jangue, on account of a 
Sieh ‘arrangement to the contrary. 

rom this it appeared that his Imperial 
majesty was willing to interfere between 
the two countries. With respect to the 
previous arrangement there mentioned, it 
appeared very strange, but perhaps mi- 
nisters might be able to explain it satis- 
factorily. This however he was sure 
they would not explain satisfactorily, 
why they had not noticed that projet 
of the court of Petersburgh at that 
time, when there had been no Sebastiani 
and no message to the legislative body. 
The publication of the report of Sebas- 
tiani, notwithstanding what had been 
said by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt), might be considered as an answer 
to sir Robert Wilson's work, respecting 
the transactions of our army in Egypt. 
If the message to the legislative body had 
been considered as an insult, ministers 
might have demanded and obtained satis- 
faction immediately, as they had done in 
the case of Mr. Reinhard. With respect 
to the refusal of Russia to guaranty 
Malta, it was contradicted by the note 
which had been laid upon the table that 
evening by the noble ford. He thought 
that his majesty’s ministers might still 
avail themselves of the interference of 
Russia, and that peace might even yet 
be preserved. 

Mr. Dallas* said: —Sir, the papers on the 
table involve two questions, which may be 
separate and distinct, or one and the same; 
the propriety and justice of the war, and 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers as 
connected with and preparatory to it: 
and in this respect the subject seems to 
be considered in different lights. Some 
gentlemen are of opinion, that the exe- 
cutive government has borne too much, 
and think we ought to have insisted upon 
satisfaction, or to have gone to war long 
before; others profess to think, that the 
war might have been avoided, and that 
not being a necessary, it is not therefore 
& just war, and in this manner they con- 
nect the question of war with the conduct 
of ministers. The address in substance 
asserts the war to be just and necessary, 
and it is to put a negative upon this that 
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the amendment has been moved and sup- 
orted. To those who think we ought to 
ave gone to war before, and that minis- 
ters are culpable in this respect only, no 
argument, of course, is necessary to induce 
them to vote an address which affects the 
justice and necessity of the war at the 
present moment. They must, upon their 
own principle, vote against an amendment 
by which these are denied. The address 
does nat pledge those who vote in favour 
of it to any approbation of the conduct of 
ministers, who admit the war to be just 
and necessary; for it may be just and 
necessary, and yet ministers may be high! 
culpable ; and in this respect, therefore, it 
leaves the question of general conduct 
untouched. On the other hand, it ma 
be possible, that a war may be unjust if 
no adequate cause of offence exists, or if 
existing, reasonable satisfaction has been 
refused; and the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, rests his support of the amend- 
ment upon this ground; and it is with 
those only who think in this way that any 
controversy as to the amendment can 
arise. Is or is not the war then, on the 
part of this country, just and necessary ? 
And this depends upon a correct consi- 
deration of the evidence now before us. 
The message from his majesty imputes to 
the French government a restless spirit of 
ambition and aggrandizement, a hostile 
disposition manifested towards this coun- 
try, and insults and indignities for which 
we have in vain endeavoured to obtain 
redress; and the address professing to be 
founded upon the papers on our table, 
asserts such to be the conviction of the 
House. It contains, therefore, two dis- 
tinct grounds of allegation; the one as to 
the conduct of France, the other as to 
the measures pursued by his majesty’s 
= aioe er to obtain redress for the con- 
uct alleged. I do not find that the gen- 
tlemen on the other side have denied the 
general conduct imputed to the French 
government, or the insults and indignities 
asserted to have been offered to this coun- 
try. As little has it been denied, that to 
send spies, under the character of com- 
mercial agents, to this country, to at- 
tempt to interfere with the internal 
government of the country, to strive to 
impose foreign restraints upon the free- 
dom of the British press, the treatment 
of our ambassador at Paris, the libel con- 
tained in the report of Sebastiani, the 
views professed as to Turkey and Egypt, 
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letter of the treaty of Amiens, are proofs 
of a hostile spirit. What, then, is it that 
the amendment proposes? To omit all 
that part of the address which states the 
conduct of the French government as 
forming the ground of war, to expunge 
from it all the feelings of just indignation, 
which this House is called upon to express 
for the insulted honour of the country, for 
an audacious attempt to violate its most 
essential interests, and to approach the 
throne with a niggardly assurance that 
his faithful Commons will support his 
majesty in the war in which he is now 
engaged ! I pass over, therefore, the cir- 
cumstances stated in his majesty’s decla- 
ration as proofs of a hostile mind. That 
they required on the part of ministers an 
endeavour to obtain redress will not be 
denied. That it has been sought is clear 
—but has it been sought in vain? As to 
Holland, as to Switzerland, the contrary 
is not even pretended; but the stand 
seems to be made as to the business of 
Egypt, and on this ground I am willing 
to meet the hon. gentleman. From the 
signing of the treaty of Amiens up to the 
time when the report of Sebastiani ape 
peared, every thing had evinced a stre- 
nuous disposition, on the part of ministers, 
to carry that treaty into effect. The first 
steps to procure the guarantee of the 
foreign powers were taken by us, and we 
appear to have been constantly stimulatin 

the French government to assistance | 
co-operation. The delay in procuring 
the guarantee ts to be imputed to the 
French government. Such was the con- 
dition of things when the report of Se- 
bastiani appeared. As to the chief consul, 
he avowed his desire to have Egypt, but 
he would not go to war for it—why? Not 
because he felt himself restrained by the 
ties of honour, or by the faith of treaties, but 
because ‘he would lose more than he 
should gain by it, as he might be consi- 
dered by Europe as the aggressor, and 
sooner or later, by the falling to pieces of 
the Turkish empire, or by negotiation, 
Egypt must belong to France!” For the 
detestation of the present day, for the 
execration of posterity, I rejoice that we 
have this picture drawn by his own hand. 
War with him is a matter of political cal- 
culation merely, and his choice of it is 
to be determined by loss or gain. Next, 
as to M. Talleyrand—in almost every 
conversation he distinctly admitted that 
we were entitled to satisfaction and secu- 
rity with respect to Egypt. The whole 
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negotiation as to Malta proceeds upon 
this principle. Was, then, the satisfaction 
offered such as we ought to have received? 
or is it not clear, that every proposal made 
was unsatisfactory, and made only for the 
purpose of gaining time? I have not heard 
any gentleman maintain that any one 
proposal ought to have been accepted. 
Before I conclude, there is one question 

ut by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
ast, as to which I admit he is entitled to 
a distinct answer. For what are we going 
to war? It is fit, says the hon. gentleman, 
that the people of England should know. 
I agree with him that it is; and, there- 
fore, to the hon. eas and the peo- 
ple of England, I explicitly say, We are 
going to war for Malta! not for Malta 
only, but for Egypt! not for Egypt only, 
but for India! not for India only, but for 
the integrity and security of the British 
empire! for the cause of justice, good, 
faith, and freedom throughout the civilized 
world! : 

General Maitland said, it was a matter 
of public notoriety, that armaments, to a 
considerable extent, were going on in the 
ports of Havre and Brest. Those arma- 
ments were said to amount only to 9,000 
or 10,000 men. The accommodation, 
however, necessary for transporting such 
a number to foreign parts, would be 
sufficient to convey twice that number to 
our shores. The measure adopted by 
ministers was therefore a measure of pre- 
caution. But it was said, that this might 
lead toirritation, What! irritate the first 
consul, who had threatened us in the face 
of Europe with his army of 480,000 men ! 
With respect to the previous conduct of 
France, it had been universally admitted, 
that it afforded this country just cause of 
war. He did not consider Malta as abso- 
lutely necessary to this country to carry 
on offensive operations in the Mediterra- 
nean. But when that he found Malta 
was in the ultimatum of ministers, he would 
not consider for a moment, whether it 
was a barren rock, or one of the richest 
commercial countries; it was sufficient for 
him that it was in the ultimatum; and 
from that neither menaces nor apprehen- 
sion of any probable danger should force 
him to recede. 

Mr. W. Elliot wished to be distinctly 
understood, that in voting for the address, 
he meant merely to express his opinion of 
the justice of the war, and not to give any 
Opinion upon the conduct of ministers. 
The war appeared to him both just and 
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necessary. It was not necessary to refer 
to the repeated acts of insult and aggres- 
sion offered by France to this country. 
Upon this subject there were not two opi- 
nions. With respect to the mission of 
Sebastiani, it appeared to him to be a cool, 
deliberate act of aggression. It was true, 
that we entered into this war with many 
disadvantages; we had given up all our 
conquests; we had given up to I'rance 
many important possessions, and had lost. 
more by the late unfortunate truce, than 
we could have done by a disastrous war. 
Of all things, now that thc contest had 
commenced, he deprecated a.apeedy and 
insecure compromise with France; he 
hoped the contest would be continued un- 
til real peace and tranquillity could be re- 
stored. 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, that if he were 
asked, would he go to war for Malta?—he 
would answer, “ No;” he wouldnot goto war 
for Malta, nor for a much more extensive 
possession, in the abstract :: but it was the 
manner in which France demanded Malta, 
it was the disposition she had shown, it 
was the designs she had openly avowed, 
that, in his opinion, justified this country 
in going to war. Ifthe smallest spot of 
earth was demanded of us in the manner, 
and under the circumstances, that France 
had demanded Malta, he would refuse it, 
because he would consider it as essentially 
connected with the safety and the interest 
of the British empire. He was ready to 
admit, that between the preliminary and 
definitive treaties, lrance had repeatedly 
given us cause for war; but it did not 
therefore follow that ministers were to 
blame for not going to war; for a country 
was not always to go to war, whenever it 
had a just cause of so doing. The French 
government professed a desire to have the 
treaty of Amiens strictly carried into exe- 
cution ; and had contended, that by that 
treaty we were precluded from interfering 
in the affairs of the continent. It was im- 
possible to conceive a more absurd or ill- 
grounded assertion ; because it so happen- 
ed, that in that very treaty we did stipu- 
late for the integrity of different states 
upon the continent. What right could 
the French government have to call upon 
us for a literal execution of that treaty, 
when France was at that very time openly 
pomnies a gross infraction both of the 
etter and the spirit of the treaty? 

Mr. Canning began by stating, that his 
anxiety to assign the grounds of the vote 
which he should give that night, in cor- 
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dial support of the address as originally 
moved, and against the amendment which 
had been proposed to it, arose principally 
from the attempt which had been made by 
the gentlemen who had moved and sup- 
ported the amendment, to confound in 
one view the conduct of ministers with | 
the cause of the country, and to establish, ' 
that whoever voted for the original address | 
must be considered as expressing a dis- | 
tinct approbation of the manner in which | 
the negotiation had been conducted. Had 
not such an amendment been proposed, 
or such a construction been attempted to 
be given to the original address he should 
have thought it quite unnecessary to trou- 
ble the House with a single word in expla- 
nation of his vote in support of the ad- 
‘dress; a vote which was dictated by feel- 
ings such as he was confident were shared 
by every man who heard him, and which 
had been already called for and enforced 
on the former night, in a speech so con- 
vincing and so commanding, that he must 
be insensible indeed who could resist the 
power of such persuasion; and vain in- 
deed must that man be who could hope to 
add any thing to its efficacy. He should 
have contented himself, therefore, with 
evincing by a silent vote his complete ac- 
quiescence in the reasoning of his right 
hon. friend beside him (Mr. Pitt): and 
he should have thought that vote suftici- 
ently guarded against misconstruction, by 
the guards and qualifications which his 
right hon. friend had provided for his own, 
if he had not heard the assertion again 
advanced that day by an hon. gentleman | 
(Mr. Whitbread), that an approbation of 
the address necessarily carried with ita 
panegyric on the ministers. From this 
assertion he begged leave entirely to dis- 
sent: but still more solicitous was he to 
protest against the truth of the proposi- 
tion which was the converse of it. If to 
support the cause of the country was ne- 
cessarily to approve the conduct of minis- 
ters, the converse seemed to be, that a 
hearty disapprobation of the conduct of 
ministers must necessarily preclude him 
from supporting the cause of the country. 
He was most anxious not to be so pre- 
cluded. He would not allow himself to 
beso. And, reserving therefore to a fu- 
ture occasion, such as must in all proba- 
bility occur soon, such as when it should 
occur-he would not shrink from, the ex- 
pression of his opinion upon many parts 
of the conduct, not only of the last nego- 
tiation, but of the whole of our foreign 
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system, from the peace of Amiens down- 
wards, which was now for the first time 
brought under parliamentary cognizance ¢ 
he should content himself that day with 
stating very shortly the view which he 
took of the causes, the necessity, and the 
magnitude of the contest in which we are 
now embarked : and in our conviction of 
the justice of which contest, in our per- 
severance under all its difficulties, and our 
unanimous determination to bring it toa 
complete and satisfactory issue, was in- 
volved, as he firmly believed, the ques- 
tion of our existence as an independent 
nation. 

In reviewing the causes of the war, as 
we were now called upon to consider of 
them, the question of that night appear- 
ed to him to be simply this, whether, un- 
der the circumstances of the present mo- 
ment, the war was on our part just and 
necessary—necessary, unless we were pre- 
pared to abandon the plainest and most 
important interests of the country (an 
alternative which he trusted no man could 
dream of submitting to); and whether, 
such being the nature and character of the 
war, the House of Commons were prepared 
to tell his majesty, in the face of the ene- 
my, and in the face of Europe, that they 
would support him to the utmost of their 
power in the vindication of the honour of 
his crown, and the rights and interests of 
his dominions? This was the single 
question, and upon this he could not con- 
ceive that there could exist any difference 
of opinion. That the papers on the table 
involved and suggested many other ques- 
tions—questions material and important 
in themselves, and fit to become the sub- 
ject of grave parliamentary deliberation, 
he was by no means disposed to deny. 
Whether too much had not been borne, 
aud too much hazarded by delay ; whether 
ministers had made their stand early 
enough; whether, if made earlier and in 
a bolder tone, the enemy might not have 
been checked in time, and the last extre- 
mity possibly avoided; whether the ho- 
nour of the country had not been com- 
promised by forbearance and concession, 
and a notion of its humility and readiness 
to bear injuries and put up with insults 
suffered to grow up in the mind of the 
enemy: whether our case had been 
throughout well argued, and exhibited in 
its fairest light ;—were points upon which, 
undoubtedly, great difference of opinion 
might arise; but they were points (in his 
conception), capable of being completely 
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put out of view in that night’s deliberation. | tice ; but it was just and necessary in s 
Would any man contend, that in a suit at | twofold view. It would have been just 


Jaw the justice of a good cause could be 
vitiated by any mismanagement of the 
counsel employed to conduct it; or would 
an upright judge or an enlightened jury, 
suffer that consideration to influence their 
decision? Still less would the person in- 
terested in the cause be likely to agree to 
so perverse a mode of judging, and to in- 
sist upon complicating in a single verdict 
or sentence the questions of, whether his 
cause was good, and whether his counsel 
had managed it to the best advantage ? 
The question of that night was, whether 
our cause be good—whether, upon the 
point now at issue between us and France, 
we are in the right, as against Buonaparté? 

Ag to the point immediately at issue, 
and upon which the war actually begins, 
he agreed in the forcible statement of a 
learned gentleman, who had spoken for 
the first time that night, and upon the 
acquisition of whose abilities he congratu- 


Jated the house (Mr. Dallas), that it was: 


Malta; to which the learned gentleman 

roperly added, Malta, not for its own 
intrinsic value and importance only, but 
Malta, as the defence of Egypt against 
designs, not secretly cherished, But openly 
and impudently avowed, and the defence, 
through Egypt, of our empire in the east. 
To this qualification of the learned gentle- 
man, he would add, Malta not taken by 
itself, as a single insulated point of discus- 
sion (important as it was, from its asso- 
ciation with the great interests just des- 
cribed); but Malta, considered as that 
point upon which the honour of this 
country was committed, upon which the 
last stake of its dignity depended, being 
(as it was) that last point, upon which, 
after a series of violences, insults and ag- 
gressions, more or less injuriously offered, 
and more or less undisguisedly maintained, 
the first consul at length, out of patience 
with all disguise, or moderation, spoke 
out plainly, declared his will and pleasure, 
and left us no other alternative than 
instant submission or open war. ‘* Malta 
or war,” was the doctrine of Buonaparté. 
The refusal instantly to evacuate Malta 
will be considered as the commencement 
of hostilities,” was the less pointed, but 
not less peremptory or less intelligible 
comment of the minister Talleyrand. We 
do not evacuate Malta at the word of 
command. The other alternative is war. 
War, therefore, and war for Malta, was 
not only founded in necessity and jus- 


necessary, and unavoidable, if nothing 
else were in contemplation than to guard 
those interests, of which Malta is the na- 
tural outwork ; and which, the report of 
colonel Sebastiani, the publication of that 
report iu the official gazette of France, 
and (if after such a manifestation of 
design any confirmation were necessary) 
the confirmation of the projects there de- 
veloped by the direct avowal of the first 
consul himself, proved to be the objects 
of eonstant, hostile meditation with the 
government of France. Equally just, 
equally necessary, and equally unavoid- 
able the war would have been, if we were 
to have considered only the point of 
honour (and all those consequences, 
which, to a nation like this, are involved 
in the maintenance of its honour); if 
Malta were no other wise important than 
as being that onwhich a peremptorydefiance 
had been thrown out against us, that on 
which France had thought fitto try our‘cou- 
rage, and put our spirit to proof; the last 
remaining pledge of former glory, fortu- 
nately still in our hands, and attempted 
by France to be extorted from us by me- 
nace and insult; the last remaining means 
of effectual resistance against a general 
and undisguised system of aggression and 
violence, against a plan to degrade, to 
harass, to wear us out by continual agita- 
tion; against a spirit of envious, malig- 
nant, unchanged, and incurable hostility. 

The indications of this malignant tem- 
per, the proofs of these hostile dispositions 
and designs, were to be found in every 
page of the papers laid upon the table. 
An attempt was made indeed to contend, 
that however atrocious each particular 
instance of outrage might be, yet that 
having suffered each to pass without 
effectual remonstance, and substantial re- 
dress, at the time of its being committed, 
ministers had not only precluded them- 
selves from recurring to them to justify 
their conduct, but had precluded the 
country itself from citing them in proof of 
the justice of its cause. To this mode of 
reasoning he could not subscribe. That 
in passing over many things, which they 
did appear to have passed over without 
any remonstrance at all, that in offering 
in other instances, futile and unavailing 
representations, in accepting insufficient 
assurances of reparation, and in acquiesc- 
ing, as had too often been the case, in 
silent neglect or pcremptory refusal, 
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ministers had been guilty of highly 
blameable misconduct, had disgraced 
themselves and betrayed the country, 
Mr. Canning said, he was as little disposed 
as any man to deny, and at a proper time 
he should be prepared to argue. But 
that these neglects or omissions were 
fatal to the justice of their complaint, 
that the country could be thereby bound 
to acquiesce in all that had been done 
andeuftered, nay, that ministers themselves 
were precluded from recalling, in aid and 
aggravation of the present immediate 
cause of war, those prior grievances which 
would have been and were causes of 
war, so far as justice was concerned, but 
which they did not think such as to make 
war necessary and unavoidable; was a 
proposition which he would venture to 
say, could not be maintained without lead- 
ing to the inferences which those who at- 
tempted to maintain it would probably be 
the fast to allow. This proposition was 
maintained by those who were supporters 
and approvers of the peace of Amiens. 
Now if it were admitted, as it could not 
but well be, and had not been denied, that 
among the instances of outrage and mis- 
conduct on the part of France, enumerated 
in his majesty’s declaration, there were 
many, even within a short space of time 
after the treaty of Amiens was concluded, 
nay, some even before that treaty was 
signed, which called for atonement ; and 
if it were true, that every such instance 
ought in all cases, to have been instantly 
pushed to redress, and that the refusal of 
tedress would have been in every instance 
cause of war ;—not only the peace of 
Amiens, which those gentlemen now so 
tenderly regretted, could not have lasted 
an hour, but it could never have been 
made: unless, indeed, what surely no 
man would be found to avow (though 
there might not be wanting some perhaps 
who secretly felt it) the peace of Amiens 
was madeupon theterms, and held uponthe 
tenure, of surrendering all acknowledged 
and established principles of national in- 
dependence, all right to repel injury or 
resent insult, all pretence to sympathise 
with the interests of our neighbours, or 
even to watch with jealousy over our 
own. 

Short, however, of the principle which 
he confidently maintained, that the coun- 
try had lost nothing of its right to redress 
former wrongs by any omission of minis- 
ters to claim it at an earlier period, there 
was another way ia which the enumeration 
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of those wrongs bore strongly upon the 
immediate cause of war, and contri- 
buted to justify ministers themscelvcs in 
the stand which they had at length 
thought proper to make. It was simply 
this: The outrages of which France had 
previously been guilty, even if past 
redress, were still historically true (that 
would hardly be denied); and as such 
furnished at least strong and indisputable 
indications of the general spirit by which 
France was actuated, as well towards this 
country, as towards all the world. War 
was a mixed consideration ; justice ought 
to be its first character; but it could not 
be denied that expediency was also to en- 
ter for something into the decision. No 
war ought to be undertaken at all that 
was not just; but even a just war might 
be well avoided, if it were not at the same 
time expedient to engage in it—if it could 
be avoided without shame, or danger, 
without loss of character, or hazard of 
essential interest. Take the instance of 
Malta itself. If our dispute respecting 
that island had grown up between us and 
some other power, to whom we could at- 
tribute no general disposition to violence 
and unlawful aggrandisement, no particu- 
lar enmity towards us, no design to turn 
the acquisition (should it fall into their 
hands) to our disadvantage ; if the dis- 
cussion were with Russia, with Austria, 
with Naples ;—our cause might still be 
good, our refusal to evacuate Malta under 
the circumstances of the present time, 
would still be completely justifiable; but 
it would neither be equally necessary, nor 
equally expedient to have pushed the dis- 
pute to the issue of war: because we 
should have had no previous certainty, no 
‘¢ forerone conclusion,” to convince us of 
the spirit in which the demand was made, 
of the insult intended to be conveyed in 
it, and of the advantage to be taken of 
our compliance. Look then at all those 
instances of aggression, at all those cbul+ 
litions of an insolent and domineering sp!- 
rit with which the king’s declaration Is 
crowded; Piedmont, Parma, Elba, Switz- 
erland, Germany; the press; theemigrants ; 
the confiscation of British commerce ; the 
mission of French commercial commis~ 
sioners ; aggressions abroad, which no fore 
mer age would have tolerated ; insults at 
home, which at any former period of our 
history British flesh and blood could not 
have borne (he would abstain from saying 
what he thought of the policy of bearing 
them): but look at them not as distinct 
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causes of war (it was not in that light that 
the declaration presented them), but as 
indications of the views, of the general 
gpirit, the animus of the enemy; as helps 
whereby to judge of the intentions of any 
future demand, and of the policy of any 
further submission:—and then let the 
House judge whether, when the demand 
for the evacuation of Malta came in the 
shape in which it did come, ministers could 
so far mistake the meaning and spirit of 
it, as not to feel, that in complying with it 
(if they had so complicd), they would 
have put out of their own hands an in- 
strument of defence, and into the hands 
of Buonaparté a weapon of offence and at- 
tack, of which a few short weeks would 
have taught him all the value; and that, 
instead of preserving peace by this last 
act of condescendence and submission, 
they would only have invited further ag- 
gressions, and ensured the execution of 
the threat of war, in exact. proportion as 
they had shown themselves unwilling to 
encounter it, and had thrown away their 
means of meeting it to advantage ? 

If in one view, therefore, of the question 
of the retention of Malta, considering it 
as the only remaining point upon which 
(after letting so many others go by, 
whether wisely or not he would not now 
argue) ministers could make their stand ; 
considering the demand for its immediate 
evacuation, accompanied with the threat 
of immediate war in case of refusal, as the 
crown and summit of a heap of injuries 
and insults, as the last of a long train of 
outrages, either now to be resisted, or to 
be submitted to patiently for ever; if in 
this view the choice of ministers was per- 
fectly defensible ; if, in fact, they had no 
choice; Mr. Canning confessed, that in 
the other view, considering Malta as the 
possession in the world the most applicable 
to guard against the specific danger which 
we foresaw, and the specific attack with 
which we were threatened, he not only 
thought ministers right in refusing to 
surrender the island; he not only thought 
parliament and the country bound to 
adopt this rcfusal as their own; and to 
support and maintain it with their most 
cheerful concurrence, and most strenuous 
exertions; but he perfectly agreed in a 
sentiment uttered early in that debate by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Grenville), 
that if Malta had not still, by great for- 
tune, been in our hands; if the question 
diad been not about refusing to surrender, 
- But about endeavouring to recover it—not 
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about its retention, but its conquest by 
force of arms,—we should have been 
justified in attempting that conquest and 
recovery; nay, we should have been 
untrue to ourselves if we had not attempt- 
ed it with all our means. He agreed in 
this sentiment most cordially; but he 
agreed in it, in the sense in which it was 
uttered by his right hon. friend, not in 
that which had been put upon it by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Whitbread). That 
hon. gentleman had (he was persuaded 
from misapprehension only) represented 
the avowal of this opinion on the part of 
his right hon. friend, as an avowal of a ree 
solution to invade the rights of unoffending 
and neutral nations in a quarrel between 
Great Britain and France, as if the 
argument had been of this sort, that the 
views of France upon Egypt would have 
been a sufficient reason with us for wrest- 
ing Malta from the Maltese. No such 
thing. His right hon. friend had studiously 
guarded himself from such a misinterpre- 
tation: and he (Mr. C.) begged leave to 
do the same, by stating (not so much by 
argument as by an assumption which he 
believed nobody would venture to con- 
trovert), that the surrender of Malta on 
our part, at the demand of France— 
under any of the provisions which either 
the treaty of Amiens itself, in the first 
instance, or any of the fruitless and hope- 
less attempts which appear in the papers 
on the table, to amend and make effectual 
that absurd and impracticable article had 
yet devised,—would have been tantamount 
to a surrender of the island directly into 
the hands of France. It was as against 
France, therefore, that his right hon. 
friend had stated, that we should be 
justified ; it was as against France, that 
he concurred with his right hon. friend, in 
thinking that we should be not only jus- 
tified, but compelled by self-defence, to 
have seized the island of Malta, if it had 
been out of our possession, from the very 
moment when Buonaparté’s views on 
Egypt became manifest to the world, the 
very moment, that is, when colonel Se- 
bastiani’s report was published. 

There was but one other point respect- 
ing Malta upon which he felt it necessary 
to say a single word. A doubt had beer 
expressed as to the real importance or 
that island, in the view, and for the 
purposes, which had been assumed by the 
government, and by every gentleman who 
had argued in support of the war; a doubt 
how far Malta could properly be called 
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the key of Egypt, and of the upper part 
of the Mediterranean, the rock of defence 
against all projects against the peace of 
that part of the world. To this doubt 
any man unlearned in military and naval 
science, could only oppose his own belief, 
founded, of course, on the authorities 
which he thought most sufficient, and on 
the observation of what had passed within 
the last few years. Foremost in the list of 
these authorities, it must not be forgotten, 
was Buonaparté himself. What he ap- 
peared so strenuously to covet as a line 
of approach to the more distant objects of 
his restless ambition, it was natural for 
those who were interested in preserving 
those objects to regard as the best out- 
work of their defence. Nor was it to be 
overlooked, that in both the expeditions 
_ to Egypt, that which conquered, and that 
which rescued it, Malta was, us it were 
the first stage of their progress, and the 
first earnest of their success. When 
Buonaparté sailed to the conquest of 
Egypt, the first notice we had of his 
route, and the first omen of his future 
victories, was, the occupation of Malta. 
When that army, which reversed all his 
victorics, and reconquered all his acqui- 
sitions, went in pursuit of the glory which 
Buonaparté’s transitory successes had 
prepared for them—they followed his 
fuotsteps; and it was from the rest, 
refreshment, and recruit which they ob- 
tained at Malta, that they arrived in 
LEvypt, vigorous and healthful, and pre- 
pared on their first landing to achieve those 
wonders which decided the fate of an en- 
terprise, the splendid events of which 
even the history of this country can 
scarcely parallel, and the fruits of which 
it is as much our interest as our duty not 
to throw away. That the possession of 
Malta can be a matter of indifference 
towards the preservation of the security 
which those victories acquired us in 
that quarter of the world, and under 
the circumstances of the present time, is 
not easily to be imagined. The import- 
ance of Malta upon any general view and 
scale of things, might, perhaps, not be so 
certainly appreciated. It has lain out of 
the road of European warfare for many 
ages past. But the gigantic schemes of 
conquest and of empire, projected by the 
first consul of France, threaten to make 
the shores of the Mediterranean in 
modern, as they were in ancient times, the 
scenes of the most awful and obstinate 
etruggies, and of the most stupendous 
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revolutions in political and military af- 
fairs. Interested as Great Britain must 
necessarily be in the remote, if not the 
immediate results of those struggles and 
revolutions, whenever they are attempted, 
the experience of the last war would 
surely justify a strong prejudice at least, 
if not a confirmed opinion, of the im- 
portance of a port, the possession of 
which has enabled us and will no 
doubt enable us again, to make that field 
of renewed conflict in the Mediterranean, 
whenever we are called to act upon it, a 
field of new triumph and additional mili- 
tary glory to Great Britain. But while 
he stated thus strongly his persuasion of 
the importance of Malta, in the present 
time, and with a view to the events which 
appeared to he impending, Mr. Canning 
begged not to be considered as pledging 
any opinion that the possession of Malta 
was, therefore, the sole object of the war ; 
that the war was therefore to be carried 
on, or the peace (whenever peace should 
be possible) to be made, solely or princi- 
pally with the object of retaining Malta 
to Great Britain. Undoubtedly he should 
consider the perpetual possession of Malta 
as very desirable and very advantage- 
ous. Undoubtedly Malta did appear to be 
the best security that could be obtained 
against dangers immediately menacing 
some of the most important interests of 
this country. But he was not one of 
those who thought that the separate inter- 
ests of this country were all that we ought 
to have in our contemplation; or that the 
war, now that we had been forced into it 
for them, ought to be conducted, or con- 
cluded with a view to them only. He 
was not one of those who thought that 
this country could be soundly and 
lastingly secure by a narrow policy, and a 
selfish and insulated system. Opinions of 
that sort had been gaining ground, he was 
afraid, almost ever since the signing of the 
peace. They had been brought forward, 
perhaps, in the first instance, to reconcile 
the nation to the terms of that peace ; 
they had been encouraged, or, to say the 
least, had not been sufficiently discouraged, 
even in that House, because they had a 
tendency to direct the thoughts of the 
people from what was passing in the world 
around them, or to harden their feelings 
to it, by a persuasion that it was no con- 
cern of theirs. 

Much stress has been laid by many 
gentlemen (said Mr. Canning), in the 
course of this debate, on the advantages 
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resulting te the country from the peace 
of Amiens, from the experiment, as it 
is called, of that peace having been 
fairly tried. I am not inclined to dis- 
pute these assertions. And one ad- 
vantage I am willing to persuade my- 
self, which will have resulted from the 
trial of that experiment is, that we shall 
all feel a conviction henceforward, that a 
peace of such a sort, and on such a 
system, is not the peace which suits this 
country; is not one which can assure to 
us the real blessings, the substantial se- 
curity, or the uninterrupted continuance, 
of a state of peace. 

There are those who have maintained in 
this House, and especially in the debates 
which took place before Christmas, when 
most, or many of those outrages of 
France, which are now cited by his ma- 
jesty's ministers (not as causes of war 
Indeed, but in aid and aggravation of the 
principal cause), were publicly notorious, 
and were alluded to in debate ; there were 
those who then maintained (and among 
them were some pergons for whose talents 
and character I am eure I have the highest 
respect and regard), that an insulated 
system of policy, a disclaimer of conti- 
nental interests, a separation of ourselves 
from the rest of the world, was the safest 
and most advisable system on which a 
country, situated as ours, could act. Any 
allusions to the course of policy which had 
distinguished the most splendid and pros- 
perous periods of our history, any lamen- 
tations over the rank which we once held 
in the world, and the influence which we 
formerly exercised in the affairs of Europe, 
were then, I well remember, received 
with rebuke, as incitements to an un- 
seasonable spirit, and instigations of vio- 
lence and warfare. Great pains were 
taken, and many arguments used, to re- 
concile us to alot more humble. To be 
great, it was stated, was not necessarily to 
be happy. No, Sir, I would admit great- 
ness and happiness are not necessaril 
united, either in a state or an individual. 
But this is not putting the question fairly. 
The question is, whether, when they have 
been long united, they can ever easily be 
separated, without the hacatd of producing, 
either a convulsion, which shall destroy 
existence, or a decay, which shall slowly 
undermine it? An _ individual may be 
happy without being a king. But when 
did abdicated royalty retire to lasting se- 
curity and peaceful contentment? A 
nation may be prosperous without being 
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great; but when its greatness and pros- 
perity have been long interwoven to- 
gether, the alternative is nu longer within 
its choice; it cannot resign the one, 
without risking the sacrifice of the other. 

Sir, we have tried this system, and are 
now in a state to judge how we like the 
result of it. We have before us the con- 
trast of two opposite plans of policy ; 
after a century of busy, active, complicated 
connexions with the powers of Europe, 
of assistance to their wants, and sympathy 
with their concerns, which have engaged 
us in war, no doubt, and subjected us to 
disquietude and difficulty—we have had 
eighteen months, or thereabouts, of ab- 
straction from continental interests and 
alliances, during which we have left 
Europe to shift for itself, determined on 
our part to decline all interference, to 
avoid all contest, and hoping to be res- 

ected—or at least (which perhaps, was 
in truth our utmost hope) to be let alone. 
Compare the rank and station to which we 
raised ourselves by the former policy, with 
that to which we have been fast descending 
during the prevalence of the latter. Weigh 
the insults which we have borne, the ag- 
gressions to which we have been exposed 
during the short space of cighteen 
months, against all the causes and provo- 
cations of war scattered over the face of 
the preceding century, and see if the 
former do not preponderate. 

We have found then (and this is the 
experiment which I think the peace of 
Amiens has most fairly proved), that a 
country, circumstanced as this is, cannot 
safely abjure a dignified policy, and abdi- 
cate its rank among nations. That, with 
such a country, to be lowly, is not to be 
sheltcred; to be unpresuming, is not 
necessarily tobe safe. In vain we brought 
our minds to be contented with humble 
security ; in vain did we profess ourselves 
satisfied to ask no more than that in our 
humility we should be unmolested— 

neque enim miser esse recuso ; 

Sed precor ut possim tutius esse miser.— 
This might be the limit of our wish; but 
even this modest wish has been denied us. 
I do not say that the sense of this disap- 
pointment, that the conviction daily furc- 
ing itself upon our judgment and our 
feelings that such a system could not last, 
ought to have precipitated us into war; 
but Ido say, that once engaged in war, 
from other more pressing causes, these 
considerations ought to guide us, and [ 
trust they will, both in the conduct of 
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the war itself, and in the conclusion of the 
peace which our efforts in that war can 
alone procure to us. J do trust, that we 
shall now make up our minds to recur to 
the ancient and established policy of the na- 
tion; and that, taught by the experiment 
which has been tried perhaps unavoid- 
ably, perhaps necessarily, I give no opi- 
nion upon that point; but if to the esta- 
blishment of a conviction of our true in- 
terest, I will agree, fortunately upon the 
whole ), we shall look toconduct and termi- 
nate this contest on larger and higher prin- 
ciples; shall endeavour to link ourselves 
anew with the system of me from 
which events had broken us off; and to 
raise ourselves again to that commanding 
situation, to that rank and consideration 
in Europe, which must always furnish, at 
once, the best chanee of not being at- 
tacked, and the best means of speedily 
repelling any attack that may be made 
upon us. 

Mr. Fox rose, and assured the House 
of his uuwillingness to ask for its atten- 
tion, after the long and able discussion 
which the important subject before them 
had already received after the fair and 
comprehensive manner in which his hon. 
friend (Mr. Grey) had brought forward 
his amendment to the address, and after 
that full investigation which it had met 
with from the several gentlemen who had 
spoken both on that and the preceding day, 
did he not feel it his absolute duty to the 
people of England, to endeavour at least 
as well as he was able, to prevail on that 
House, by the timely interposition of its 
counsels, to rescue them, not only from a 
considerable danger, but from the certain 
misery which must be their doom in an 
event of war, even the most suacesstul: 
He should first endeavour to clear the 
subject from the embarrassment into 
which it had been thrown by some of 
those who had supported the address, and 
particularly by a right hon. friend of his 
on the bench near him (Mr. T. Gren- 
ville), for so he would call him, notwith- 
standing any difference of political senti- 
ment that might subsist between them, 
knowing that hee differences produced 
as little alteration on that gentleman’s 
private feelings as they did on his own. 
Among those differences he should class 
the opinion to which he was about to refer, 
and which had also received the support 
ofa right hon. gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Cunning). To the course 
recommended by those gentlemen it was 
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impossible for him toagsent. It was their 
object to divide the question in debate into 
two parts, and to consider the justice and 
expediency of the war as totally separate 
from the conduct of the ministers which 
had produced it. With regard to a ques- 
tion of war, it was, generally speaking, 
like any other question, extremely difficult 
to be distinguished from the measures by 
which it had been occasioned. In the case 
immediately before the House, the distinc- 
tion for which those gentlemen contended, 
nesta more particularly inadmissible 
than in almost any other. Might not the 
justice of this war, for instance, rest en- 
tirely on the refusal of explanation where 
explanation had been demanded ? on the 
cohisal of redress where redress had been 
demanded? or on the refusal of satisfaction 
where satisfaction had been demanded ? 
Was it not, therefore, in the very nature 
of the thing that the whole question, as 
to such refusal, might, nay to a certainty 
must, depend on the terms, the time, and 
the circumstances under which we had 
asked this explanation, this redress, or 
this satisfaction ? 

Putting the case, however, of its being 
possible to admit that, without such pre- 
vious inquiry, it could be fairly decided 
in that House whether a foreign power 
was right or wrong in its refusal of satis« 
faction, Mr. Fox called strongly on his 
right hon. friend on the bench near him, 
and on others who agreed with that gen- 
tleman in opinion, to say whether, cone 
sidering the manner in which the address 
expresscd itself, they could with any 
consistency support it? In the language 
of that address it was affirmed, that his 
majesty (which, of course, always meant 
to say his ministers) had been “ anxious 
and uniform in his endeavours to preserve 
to his people the blessings of peace.” For 
himself, Mr. Fox said, that voting on this 
awful event, he could not conscientiously 
agree, that the efforts of his majesty's 
advisers had been anxious and uniform 
to preserve peace. From a due exami- 
nation of the materials before him, he 
could find no such anxiety or uniformity 
in their efforts. The very reverse might, 
in many instances, be inferred; without 
much further inquiry, therefore, he could 
not assent to any proposition which should 
affirm that fact. But if the gentlemen, 
to whom he alluded, thought differently 
from him on this point Mie ee he 
scarcely conceived it possible that they 
should), and if they were, indeed, ready 
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to declare that the ministers had been 
uniform in their efforts to preserve peace, 
would they be equally ready to applaud 
them for it? they, who had constantly 
condemned the object itself, and of course 
all efforts to obtain it. Were they ready, 
too, to thank the ministers for the manner 
in which they had conducted the nego- 
tiation, if negotiation it could be called ? 
Consistently with all their known ideas, 
those gentlemen certainly could not sup- 
port the proposed address. 

His right hon. friend (Mr. T. Gren- 
ville), indeed, had said, that although he 
should vote for the address, there was not 
one word in the amendment in which he 
did not fully concur, and which he was 
not ready to vote without any qualifica- 
tion. But, in voting for the address, he 
expressly guarded himself against any 
approbation of the conduct of ministers. 
It was for the sake of unanimity alone 
that he did not oppose the original mo- 
tion. Now, when it was evident that 
neither his right hon. friend, nor any one 
of those who professed their intention of 
voting for the address, would venture to 
do so without qualifying his support of it, 
by stating that he did not mean to pre- 
judge the question of the conduct of mi- 
nisters ; when it was evident that the ori- 
ginal address contained in it many senti- 
ments, with which those, with whom he 
(Mr. Fox) acted, could not possibly 
concur ; when not one sentiment or expres- 
sion in the amendment called for the dis- 
approbation of his right hon. friend, or 
any other individual of that House; and 
when the ministers themselves were stated 
by the noble lord opposite (lord Hawkes- 
bury), not even to desire to obtain from 
the House any declaration of approval 
for what they had done,—it struck him, 
that it was in the amendment, and not 
in the address, that the true view of the 
subject was contained, and that by voting 
for the amendment, unanimity, real unani- 
mity, would be most effectually secured. 
For how stood the question upon this 
point? One right hon. gentleman under 
the gallery (Mr. Canning) was desirous of 
approving the terms of the address for one 
day; but it was for that one day only; 
for he had expressly given the House to 
understand, that there would be an end 
of his unanimity on the day following. 
He had already given notice of a mo- 
tion for papers. The respite to ministers, 
therefore, would probably not be very 
long. ‘4 have lately,” said Mr. Fox, 
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‘¢ been so much out of political life, chat 
I am totally ignorant of the intrigues of 
parties in this House; but I now see be- 
fure me a striking instance of the effcct 
produced by the presence of a very emi- 
nent and powerful member, who has been 
unable for a long time to give us the be- 
nefit of his attendance. I am ready to 
acknowledge at all times the advantazes 
to be derived to this House from the as- 
sistance of great and splendid abilities ; 
but so much a friend am I to the freedom 
of debate, that I can hardly think even 
his presence sufficient to compensate for 
the loss which we sustain by the silence it 
imposes on certain hon. gentlemen, who 
at other times, and in his absence are 
obliging enough to communicate their 
sentiments to us. But now they seem to 
say to each other, * in his awful presence, 
let us abstain from attacking the minis- 
ters ; iar will soon offer itself; 
for though he is here to-day, he may be 
away to-morrow, and then—have at 
them!” Now, Sir, it certainly is am ad- 
vantage:to the debates of this House to 
learn in the course of them the sentiments 
of any eminent person. It is always a 
rational, and sometimes a profitable plea- 
sure, to listen to superior eloquence; but, 
when these advantages produce the in- 
convenience of silencing others, whether 
from the dread of his presence, the fear 
of losing his good opinion, or from any 
other‘cause, no matter what, I own I have 
doubts whether, on such terms and con- 
ditions, his presence or his absence be 
most desirable. The effect of his presence, 
indeed, is no less than an abridgment of 
the freedom of debate, by silencing those 
gentlemen, who, on other occasions, 
stand sufficiently forward in our discus- 
sions ; and who are so desirous of putting 
us in possession of all their sentiments, 
that when the question has been, whether 
the Housé should or should not adjourn 
from the Friday to the Monday, or whie- 
ther any immaterial paper should or should 
not be laid before us, have never withheid 
their opinions, although now—such are 
the effects of a great man’s presence— 
they are absolutely mute. 

Mr. Fox then entered upon the const- 
deration of the justice of the war. The 
address, he observed, pledged the House 
of Commons to its justice and necessity, 
for want of due satisfaction from the first 
consul of France, without its having been 
shown in what points satisfaction had been 
demanded, and refused. To make out 
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the want of satisfaction, it was necessary 
to consider how, and when, and under 
what circumstances, satisfaction had been 
demanded, and, above all, whether it 
had been actually refused. If all this was 
admitted to be necessary, it was not to be 
denied that a review of tlre conduct of 
ministers became so too; consequently, 
that to separate the two questions of the 
justice of the war, and the conduct of 
ministers, was impossible. Many points 
had been urged in the course of the de- 
bate, which could not be made out from 
the documents on the table ; many pomts 
had been partially stated; others had 
been omitted, though material to the fair 
examination of the question ; and in some 
instances conclustons had been assamed, 
which did not logically follow from their 

remises: these circumstances had given 
impressions to his mind, different from 
those of most of the gentlemen who had 
spoken before him. In all his reading on 
this subject, he had always found it ad- 
mitted, that in disputes between states, a 
clear distinction was established between 
insults and injuries. He had uniformly 
understood that insult, by itself, was no 
ground whatever for hostility. It was 
not the insult that was the just ground of 
war, but the refusal of satisfaction for in- 
sult, after representation duly made, and 
satisfaction demanded. This was, indeed, 
a true and just ground for war. It 
followed, therefore, that every insult was 
to be considered with reference to a de- 
mand and a refusal, and this only to a 
formal demand and a refusal. With re- 
gard to an injury actually sustained, the 
case was not exactly the same. The just 
and laudable course to folfow, in the case 
of an injury sustained, was certainly first 
to demand redress; but it sometimes hap- 
pened, that the injury was of such a na- 
ture as to be almost incapable of the re- 
dress immediately applicable to it; of 
such a nature, that while a country was 
demanding reparation, it was losing the 
opportunity of obtaining it; in which 
case, and particularly if the redress hap- 
pened to be in our own hands, it became 
fit to use the means which nature and for- 
tune had placed within our reach. 

What he should first consider, there- 
fore, was, the conduct whicl: France had 
held towards other states, so far as such 
conduct was to be presumed evidence of 
hostile designs against this country. 
Every act of injustice of ‘this nature, 
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the peace of Amiens; could not be fairly 
adduced, with reference to its effect upon 
ourselves, as constituting a just ground 
for war. ‘3 hope,” said Mr. Fox, 
‘“‘ that I shall not be thought to take un- 
necessarily nice distinctions, when [I say, 
that some acts may be done by one coun- 
try against another, which, although in 
the abstract highly unjust and’ injurious, 
are not nevertheless acts so directly tend- 
ing to the injury of a third power, as to 
amount to a proof of hostile views against 
that third power, and therefore to call 
for its interference; neither is it neces- 
sary, on the other hand, that you should 
be bound by specific treaty, to guarantee 
any particular state agamst the aggran- 
dizement of its neighbour, m order to be 
intitled to interfere for its defence. Un- 
doubtedly you may interfere to oppose 
such aggrandizement, upon the gencrat 
principles of policy, which include pru- 
dence ; and upon the first principle which 
governs states as well as individuals, the 
principle of self-defence. I go farther, 
and say, that you are authorized by the 
rank you hold, and I trust you will con- 
tinue to hold, in the scale of natiuns, to 
interfere and to prevent injustice and op- 
pression by a great towards a smaller 
state, whenever it is offered. This I take 
to be a ground of just interference with 
foreign powers, regulated always by the 
prospect of success, and by that prudence 
which would abstain from any interference 
at all, when it could only injure the party 
it was intended to serve: but these pre- 
mises do not bring us to the conclusion 
which it seemed the object of the noble 
lord (Hawkesbury) to enforce in. his 
speech yesterday, namely, “ that whien- 
ever any neighbouring power has at- 
tempted aggrandizement, and has accom- 
plished her object, either by the operation 
of war, or by other means, such aggran-: 
dizement is necessarily to be taken as an 
act of malevolence towards ourselves ; 
and that although we will not interfere to 
prevent the aggrandizement while it is 
going on, it may be fit to reserve the 
right of interfering until some other time, 
and then to bring forward a question upor 
it onthe ground of its being a direct in- 
jury to ourselves.” Such a doctrme has 
never yet been insisted‘ upon in any of the 
taken place 
among the European powers. Among 
the various instances of the aggression of 
great states, in modern times, we have 
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in comparison with any thing we havesince 
seen, still retain a certain pre-eminence 


in profligacy. Can any man deny that, | 
on the first division of Poland, France | 


and England might have united to prevent 
that most atrocious act of injustice 2 Will 
any man say that such an union, for such 
Q purpose, would not have been laudable ? 
or rather was it not the duty of these in- 
dependent nations to unite upon the 
common principles of justice against the 
other three dividing and spoliating 
powers, and tell them, *‘ You are doing an 
act, dreadful in itself, most dangerous in 
Its consequences, most pernicious in its 
dete and although neither of us 

as any treaty or connexion with Poland, 
we will prevent the division you are about 
to make of that kingdom.” No man will 
deny the justice of such an interference. 
But, on the other hand, if we had after- 
wards, upon some other point which had 
no connexion with this subject, gone to 
war with Russia or Austria, or Prussia, 
would it not have been extravagant for us 
to have said, ** We never remonstrated 
against the partition of Poland, while the 
thing was doing, because, at that time, 
you had given us no direct cause of 
. offence ; but now that we have a quarrel 
with you, we shall insist on that act as 
evidence of your original malice against 


It was under this view, therefore, that 
Mr. Fox now proposed to consider the 
general conduct of France towards other 
states since the treaty of Amiens. First, 
however, he should consider that treaty 
not. in its detail, but in its principle. 
The principle on which he had supported 
that treaty, and on which many other 
members of parliament had supported it, 
was not that the state of Europe, as 
arranged by its stipulations, was satisfac- 
tory—not that he had, at the time of mak- 
ing it, much reliance on the good faith, 
still less on the moderation of France, but 
upon a feeling that, under all the circum- 
stances, it was better to take the oppor- 
tunity which then offered of putting an 
end to the calamities of war. It was 
true that we did accept an imperfect 
security on concluding the treaty of 
Amiens. This was a truth which all men 
felt; but it was a truth by no means 
peculiar to that treaty—it had pees 
m many treaties before, and would happen 
again. Imperfect security was common 
‘to all engagements: in almost every con- 
djtion of society; and nothing short of a 
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state of absolute perfection in all things, 
which none but a lunatic was extravagant 
enough to expect, would justify the hope 
of perfect security in a treaty. All that 
could rationally be looked forward to was 
probable security; that is to say, the se- 
curity which arises from its being the in- 
terest of the other contracting party not to 
break their engagements. It was absurd 
to calculate upon more. If all nations 
were to be ery ener that, unless they 
were perfectly secure, they enjoyed no 
security whatever, and fancying them- 
selves, thergfore, in danger, were to go to 
war in search of absolute security, he was 
afraid there would be but little peace in 
the world. If Great Britain had pursued 
this policy, the few intervals of peace she 
had had would never have taken place, 
and the last century would have presented 
one uninterrupted state of war; but we 
had from time to time, and, as he thought, 
prudently, been content to take probable 
security for the continuance of peace. 
This he took to have beer the principle of 
the treaty in question. Did we therefore 
relinquish our right to interfere in the 
affairs of Holland? Certainly not: for, 
independently of general principles, there 
are express provisions to the contrary in 
the treaty. Did we relinquish our right 
to interfere in the affairs of Switzerland ? 
Certainly not—Or in the affairs of 
Naples? or of Turkey? or in those of 
any other part of the globe ? Certainly 
not. That treaty precluded us in no in- 
stance from acting upon the system which 
became a great and generous nation, or 
from taking any reasonable opportunity 
that offered for succouring the distresses 
of others, and protecting the smaller 
states. | : 
To apply, therefore, this general con- 
duct of France since the treaty of Amiens, 
to the question of English grievances— 
Among the alleged aggressions of France, 
much stress had been laid upon her con- 
duct relative to the German indemnities. 
Mr. Fox professed himself not to feel on 
that subject any greater degree of indig- 
nation towards the government of France 
than he felt towards all the other govern- 
ments who were principles in that trans- 
action. Every one of them had carrried 
through that system in a manner which 
had most properly called forth the anim- 
adversions of the noble lord. He had 
himself always reprobated the system of 
indemnity and compensation. [t was, and 
could be no other than, a system of com- 
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mon rapine. To take indemnities from 
the territories of other states by any au- 
thority than that of the rightful possessors, 
was, in one word, robbery. On this point 
his opinion had been uniform. ith 
regard, however, to this principle of com- 
pensation, it was to be recollected, that 
it had originated with the treaty of Lune- 
ville; it had then been agreed upon by 
the two belligerent powers, neither of 
whom would grant any compensation to 
the other out of its own territory or pos- 
sessions. The burthen, therefore, was to 
fall upon the German states. The prin- 
ciple had been adopted with a view to a 
long continuance of the settlement under 
it ; and France, surely, was not more to 
blame than other powers in agreeing to 
those terms, for the sake of putting an 
end to further litigation. Into the ques- 
tion of right he would not enter; but to 
complain that Austria was a loser by it, 
was saying very little. It was impossible 
#t could have been otherwise. Austria 
must necessarily have been a loser, from 
the circumstances attending the treaty of 
Campo Formio, and the subsequent 
renewal of the war. It was useless to dis- 
cuss who was to blame for that renewal; 
but no man who recollected the unsuc- 
cessful campaigns of Austria, and, on the 
other hand, the successful campaigns of 
Buonaparté, could doubt that she must 
be the loser. To say that she was so, 
therefore, was saying no more than that an 
unsuccessful party in a contest will be a 
loser by that contest. ‘It was, however, a 
material part of this case of the indemni- 
ties, that Russia was joined with France to 
carry them through. Whatever blame, 
therefore, belonged to the transaction, 
must be shared equally between them. 
With respect to Piedmont, at the time 
of the treaty of Amiens it was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a part of France: it 
constituted the 27th military Arrondisse- 
ment. It belonged to France as effectually 
as Gibraltar belongs to us. At the time 
of the civil annexation, which is all that 
has taken place since the treaty, and 
which is the present subject of complaint, 
the name only was changed. The different 
rulers of France, since the revolution, 
have had the folly to change the names of 
every thing, and instead of the 27th mili- 
tary Arrondissement, Piedmont is now 
called the department of the Po. It was 
but giving two names to the same thing. 
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restored to the King of Sardinia—were 
not questions for us to enter into at the 
present time. To all controversies of this 
sort there must be some given period ? 
that period niturally would be the treaty. 
What passed on this subject between the 
two contracting parties at the preliminary’ 
treaty was to be compared with what had 
been assented to afterwards. Whatever 
had been stipulated for on the signature 
of the preliminaries, we had a right to 
insist upon, and whatever had been done 
contrary to those stipulations, it was our 
business to object to before the signature 
of the definitive treaty ; but, after its sig- 
nature, we had no right to complain of 
what had been done in the interim bee 
tween the two. It was notorious, that at 
the conclusion of the treaty, Piedmont, 
although not called by the name of the 
department of the Po, was to all intents 
and purposes a province of France. 

The next question was, the transaction 
respecting Switzerland; a transaction of 
a very different nature. The French 
government was bound by treaty, as well 
as by every principle of justice, to with- 
draw their troops from Switzerland, to 
leave that country to itself, even with tle 
miserable government which they had 
established in it, and to respect its inde- 
pendence. During their dominion in that 
country they had formed a constitution 
there utterly repugnant to the principles, 
and odious to the feelings, of the people. 
The moment their troops were withdrawn, 
the people of Switzerland, by an insurrec- 
tion founded on the truest principles of 
justice, rose and overturned that constitu 
tion. The French government interposed 
to restore it, and, bad as the system was; 
the manner of their interfering to restore 
it, was, if possible, worse. It has termi- 
nated, however, end so far the insurrec- 
tion has been fortunate, in the establish- 
ment of a system rather more congenial 
with the popular sentiments, and appear- 
ing, at least, to possess some portion of 
freedom; since, in the democratic cantons, 
where the opposition to France first began, 
the people had very generally elected to 
their highest offices those who had been 
the most active in promoting it, and who 
had most helped to produce the subver- 
sion of the government which had been 
imposed upon them. This violent act of 
injustice on the part of France no man 
contemplated with more indignation than 
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he dared to speak upon this subject, since 
there were so many persons, both in and 
out of that House, who, whenever the 
name of the first consul ws mentioned, 
thought that nothing too violent could be 
said against him, and that nothing he did, 
er ever could do, was fit to be endured. 
Was there, however, in this act of aggran- 
dizement on the part of Buonaparté, any 
ingredient which made it appear, that it 
was meant by him to operate against 
Great Britain? Will any man bclieve 
that his sending troops into Switzerland 
was only with the view of testifying his 
aversion to this country? It may be said, 
indeed, that it was so meant, because it 
was an act of aggrandizement on the part 
of France, and every such act must be 
done with a view of hurting Great Britain: 
this, however, was pushing the construc- 
tion upon human action to an outrageous 
degree; to a degree in which it could be 
supported upon no sound principle. It 
might with equal justice be argued, that 
every improvement in the internal condi- 
tion of France, whether in her agriculture, 
her manufactures, her commerce, or her 
revenues, is contributory to her aggran- 
dizement, and therefore intentionally in- 
jurious to us. It might equally be said, 
that the improvements of Brest, of Bou- 
logne, or any other of her ports or harbours, 
fre carried on, not merely for the interest 
of France, but with an immediate view to 
the prejudice of Great Britain. If this 
principle were true, we should be under 
the necessity of making war on France, 
and not only on France, but on every 
other power that attempted to better its 
condition by any means. What is worse, 
we could never make peace. France must 
be exterminated, were the principle true, 
that every thing she does for the increase 
of her own strength, is intended hostilely 
towards Great Britain. Upon the subject 
of Switzerland, however, what was there 
to have been done? Was it right to go to 
war about it? His answer would be, prima 
Jacie, No! He would not say that circum- 
stances might not have happened to 
justify our going to war; indeed, he 
thought the acts of France against Swit- 
zerland would have been a sufficient justi- 
fication for it, if policy had permitted ; 
all he was then contending for was, that 
the conduct of France in this instance, 
Oppressive and tyrannical as it was, could 
not be taken as an act of hostility against 
us. He owned that for himself he had 
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alwaysbeen most anxious that this country 
should avoid a war on account of Switzer- 
land. Under the then peculiarly un- 
favourable circumstances of Europe, be 
had a thorough conviction that we could 
not make such a war with any effect. 
Even if those circumstances had been less 
unfavourable, he should have deprecated 
the war, although professedly for the 
purpose of assisting the struggles of that 
gallant people for their liberties. Evenif 
we could have got Austzia to join us, was 
it sure that that power, was it quite sure 
that we ourselves, would have had no 
other object in view than the restoration 
of Switzerland to her independence? 
Could such professions, on the part of 
Austria, be any thing but rank hypocrisy? 
However good the cause, when that 
cause was to be only the pretence for war, 
and was put forward to conceal other pur- 
poses, he should be very little disposed to 
join in it. He could not, for this reason, 
attend much to the high language which 
was held about Switzerland ; or to other 
topics which appeared to be introduced 
into the discussions, only to swell the 
catalogue of the crimes of France, and 
give a colour of popularity to the war 
That Switzerland could not be one of the 
objects of the war, was proved by the very 
negotiation which had just been so uafor- 
tunately concluded. It appeared clearly 
from the correspondence, that if Lord 
Whitworth’s last ultimatum had been 8: 
ceded to, poor Switzerland would have 
been forgotten, and left to her fate! 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to what he 
called a still more serious case ; he meant 
the intolerable injustice with which France 
had treated the republic of Holland. 
Their conduct in this respect was of 3 
nature that called for the expression of 
his warmest reprobation. It was one 
those acts to which, the jie the 
words in which it should be described, thé 
more applicable would they be to 
guilt. It was an act to be equalled by 
nothing but those which prevailed 
countries where a difference of colour 
seemed to have shut up the hearts of met, 
and extinguished every sentiment of com” 
passion. ‘* Were I a master of the ti 
colours,” said Mr. Fox, “and could pa0 
with skill, I would take the darkest 
delineate the conduct of France towsre’ 
Holland. It certainly has been wore 
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but when peace.came, to turn that coun- 
try, in defiance of a positive treaty with 
her, into a depét for French troops, for 
the mere parperes I sincerely believe, of 
making the Dutch pay the expense of 
maintaining them, was an act no less 
despicable for its meanness, than hateful 
for its atrocity.” Now, Holland had been 
spoken of by an hon. gentleman as if it 
were to be considered as a kind of out- 
post for France, by which she could more 
readily annoy Great Britain. How far 
that might be true, he would not then 
discuss; but even those who pretended 
to the best knowledge of the dispositions 


and intentions of Buonaparté, would. 


hardly say, that they believed the sending 
these troops to Holland had any reference 
whatever to Great Britain. For his part, 
he verily believed it was for the sole pur- 
pose of having them fed and clothed at 
the expense of Holland. It was a refine- 
ment in reasoning which he could not 
understand, to contend that they were 
brought there, not for present use, 
but for the purpose of being employed at 
some other period, when it might be done 
to better advantage ; that they were kept 
there as a sort of stratagem, in order to 
prevent this country from taking an alarm 
when their design of invading us should 
be ripe. This, however, he would tell the 
ministers,—that it was their duty to have 
remonstrated against the occupation of 
Holland; and in remonstrating, to have 
taken the highest ground. Had ministers 
done s0, they would have had the feelings 
of the Dutch nation with them, and the 
opinion and good wishes of Europe. 
What ought to have been their precise 
course it was not for him to tell them; 
but a direct and spirited remonstrance on 
the affairs of Holland specifically, not 
deferred until after his majesty’s nressage 
to parliament, but immediately on the 
arrival of lord Whitworth to Paris, ought 
to have been presented to the French 
government. This representation should 
have been made not privately, not 
couched in peevish language,—such was 
always beneath the dignity of a great 
nation, and never could answer any good 
purpose,—but in an open, candid, manly 
remonstrance ; in terms fit to be publish- 
ed in every part of the globe, as the Jan- 
guage of an independent and powerful 
people. He could not, indeed, undertake 
to answer positively for the success of 
such a measure. But it was his firm be- 
lief that, if Great Britain had only pre- 
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sented a remonstrance, and had done so 
without any menace of declaring war in 
case of refusal, such an endeavour would 
have hed a favourable effect on the affairs 
of Holland, on the general opinion of 
Europe, and on the subsequent conduct 
of France herself. 

These material consequences, he was 
confident, might have been produced if 
the ministers had taken the proper time 
for remonstrating. All that they now 
appear to have done is to have mentioned 

olland to the first consul! Now, it was 
fair to observe, that if this was all they 
thought proper to do, they had received 
in return all that they were entitled to 
expect. They had the assurances of the 
first consul that he would evacuate Hol- 
land as soon as the discussions between 
the two governments should be terminated. 
These promises were, at least, fair: and, 
after the manner in which they had inter- 
fered, promises were all the ministers 
could look for. 

The conduct of the French government 
in thus occupying Holland with their 
troops, was no less unjust, and eventually, 
he trusted, would prove no less unwise 
and impolitic than the attempt to reduce 
St. Domingo to its former condition of 
servitude. It had been said, that the ex- 
pedition to St. Domingo was no affair of 
ours ; that the principles of mere humanity 
or the consideration of what might turn 
out tothe advantage of the inhabitants of 
that devoted island, gave us no right to 
interpose on that occasion. Supposing 
this country, indeed, to be guided by the 
dry dis-social principle of self-interest 
alone, Mr. Fox agreed that that expedi- 
tion gave us not the smallest reason to 
complain. So far he agreed with the mi- 
nisters, and differed from a right hon. 
gentleman upon the floor (Mr. Wind- 
ham); that expedition, on the contrary, 
he conceived to have been one of the 
most absurd and foolish ever undertaken 
for the interests of France herself. Not 
only it was not dangerous to this country, 
but in one view it had been highly advan- 
tageous ; since it had employed the forces 
of France, occupied her attention, and 
weakened her resources. This had been 
done without bringing her any benefit in 
return, since every one saw that the ob- 
ject of the expedition had been lost; it 
was lost chiefly from the conduct which 
had been observed towards the blacks, 
and particularly towards Toussaint, by the 
person who had the command in that 
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island; a conduct which he considered as 
implicating and forming a material blot in 
the character of Buonaparté himself. 
Here Mr. Fox took occasion to regret the 
little attention which was paid to these 
events in England, under the vulgar sup- 

osition of their being foreign to British 
interests; to condemn the fatal weakness 
which prevailed over the chief part of 
mankind, rendering them indifferent to the 
fate of others at a distance; and to re- 
probate that still more inexcusable apa- 
thy, the true source of the wickedness 
with which all countries, without excep- 
tion, had treated the blacks, and which 
seemed to deaden the heart of man to the 
sufferings of those of his species who 
happened not to resemble him in com- 
plexion. He considered it as a great 
reproach to this country not to have 
seized the very first moment of a good 
understanding with France, to concert 
measures with her for the extirpation of 
that dreadful evil, that disgrace to human 
nature, the slave trade—this he should 
always consider and lament as a valuable 
opportunity lost, on a most interesting 
and important subject. 

The last transaction to be considered, 
under this first head of complaint, was the 
taking possession of Parma and Placentia. 
It did not appear by any thing known to 
the public, whether or not those territo- 
ries were allotted to France, by any treat 
which existed previous to the treaty wit 
us. He believed that the reversion of them 
to France was insured by a treaty with 
Spain, entered into during the life of the 
Jate duke. It was his opinion, however, 
under all the circumstances of the rest of 
the continent, that this was now become 
a matter of very inferior importance. He 
adverted to it rather as a subject of regret, 
than as. constituting a ground of war. 
Most of the others he had mentioned 
were of the same description: all were 
subjects of regret, many of them of re- 
proach; although, in his judgment, no- 
thing was of any comparative weight when 
placed against the transactions in regard 
to Holland. 

Mr. Fox next proceeded to those sub- 
jects which constituted the second class 
of complaints against France, those, name- 
ly, which were to be considered under the 
head of insults, contradistinguished from 
actual injuries. This ee included 
one of a very wide and general nature, 
namely, how far the language which the 
two countries had held towards each other 
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was to be considered as Tiida just 
ground of reciprocal hostility. No one 
who knew any thing of the constitution of 
England, or the spirit and temper of its 
people, could expect that we should con- 
descend even to discuss a proposition with 
France, which had for its object any dimi- 
nution of the liberty of the press. This 
great privilege, he, of all men, was not 
ikely to be suspected of a disposition to 
surrender.. If he would not surrender it 
to please the govetnment of his own 
country, much less would he consent to 
do so for the sake of pleasing the govern- 
ment of any other. This point he would 
pot condescend to argue —it was entirely 
out of all question. The propusition of 
France, however, on this head, whatever 
it may have been, was rejected by ‘us, 
and in that rejection France acquiesced. 
Grossly absurd, therefore, as such a pro- 
osition was, and founded in complete 
ignorance of the nature of our constitu- 
tion, it could not now be considered any 
farther as an insult, or as the evidence of 
a hostile mind actually existing. It was 
true, that out of the liberty, or rather out 
of the abuse of the liberty of the press, 
many partial evils, forming just ground of 
mutual complaint between the two coun- 
tries, might arise. They had arisen in 
the present case. Certain publications 
had produced, what it. was natural for 
them to produce in the minds of nine 
eople out of ten, namely, disgust and 
Irritation. This feeling had been strong] 
excited on both sides, and, as it papeared: 
with mutual and very successful industry. 
It was, indeed, a feeling of bitterness and 
animosity, which tended in a great mea- 
sure to undo the good effects of peace, 
and prepare the minds of the people in 
both countries for the renewal of the war. 
Great and serious, however, as was this 
mischief, still he could not consent to see 
the freedom of the press abridged ; but if 
abuse was to go on, it was his earnest 
wish that hostilities at least between the 
two countries should be confined to the 
newspapers. This species of warfare, if 
not the most glorious, was undoubtedly 
the safest. In the firat of poems by the 
first of poets, it had been ‘recommended 
to two combatants just preparing to en- 
gage in battle; and that poet, who was 
no less a man than Homer, put his advice 
into the mouth of the goddess of wisdom 
herself—* Put up your swords,” she says, 
‘¢and then abuse each other as long as 
you please.’ ‘Such was the advice,” 
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plaint advanced by tle French govern- | ignorant as to believe, where they see 


said Mr. Fox, ‘I gave in this House to 
both countries long ago. Would to God 
it had been followed! for weak, foolish, 
and contemptible as abuse may be, it most 
certainly is a lesser calamity than war.” 
Such a species of warfare, was one in 
which neither party was likely to expe- 
rience any failure of ammunition. This 
seemed to have been regularly imported, 
and in sufficient quantities, from both 
countries. The chief consul complains 
that, during a certain period, every 
packet-boat that passed from Dover to 
Calais, brought over a cargo of libels. 
Now, this might appear a curious manner 
of freighting vessels, but it was singular 
enough that the glorious poet, quoted be- 
fore, should have imagined the very same 
thing; for, in another part of the Lliad, 
upon a similar occasion, he says, “as to 
abuse, you may have a ship-load of it if 
you please!” We may conclude, there- 
fore, that the exportation of libels from 
one country to another was of very ancient 
practice, and that Homer spoke literally 
and not figuratively, unless we can sup- 
pose him to have had the gift of prescience 
as to the contents of the packet-boats 
which crossed during the last summer 
from Dover to Calais. 

Returning to the serious part of this 
subject. Mr. Fox said, that although no 
ground for war, this violent abuse was fit 
matter of complaint on both sides. It was 
true, that the ministers of this country 
might state a wide difference in the case 
of libels between the two countries, and 
might allege that the ministers of France 
had the means of restraining them, while 
no such power existed in Great Britain. 
Literally speaking, this certainly was 
true; and God forbid that it should be 
otherwise! but was there any man who 
heard him who could not give some guess 
at least how matters of this sort were 
always managed even here? Was there 
any news-writer really so unacquainted 
with proceedings of this nature, as not to 
know that there were certain modes of 
abuse, which according to their direction 
against particular persons, were more or 
less agreeable to the king’s ministers? 
Were there really no means for them to 
come to any understanding with those mi- 
nisters on such a subject? He could not 
believe there were many persons who heard 
him of such a primitive simplicity as not to 
be in the least aware of what he was advert- 
log to; nor could the French be quite so 


newspapers teeming with incessant abuse 
of a foreign power for months together, 
that it is or that it can be, the serious wish 
of ministers to prevent it; or that if, they 
fail, it is for want of the means of accom- 
plishing such an object. They will 
scarcely be prevailed upon to believe that 
the only influence, possessed by a minis- 
ter of state over’the newspapers, is de- 
rived from a preference shown by them to 
one editor over another in the sending 
advertisements, or communicating articles 
of public information. Even this, how- 
ever, is considerable, when the value of 
such information to the public and conse- 
quently to the editor is taken into the ac- 
count. A French minister, too, on his 
part, might probably reply to a remon- 
strance from us in a similar manner. He 
might lament the necessity they were un- 
der in France of restraining the liberty of 
the press. He might profess the highest 
admiration of that liberty, and the greatest 
reluctance to fetter it by any restrictions, 
assuring us, that their only motive was the 
protection of their own internal govern- 
ment from the effects of libels, but that 
they had too high a respect for the press 
to think of interfering with its privileges 
any farther. He might then call on us 
to exercise the power we possess by the 
alien act to stop at least the source of 
some of those libels; and to our answer 
that the powers of that act are applicable 
only to foreigners who should attempt 
disturbances against the government at 
home, and not to such as should attempt 
any thing against those of foreign states, 
he might retort upon us—‘ This, too, is 
the only power we can exercise over our 
own press. We detest all infringements 
of its liberties as well as you. We detest 
the libelling system as much as you do. 
We wish it were abrogated altogether, 
but we have not the means. All the 
see we exercise over the press is 
imited to the security of our own domes- 
tic tranquillity.” Such might be the ar- 
guments on both sides, and much, indeed, 
was it to be lamented that the facts in 
this case were such as not only to have a 
tendency to create, but actually to have 
created, in France as well as in Eng- 
land, that degree of soreness and irri- 
tation, which, in his opinion, had had so 
large a share in accelerating the present 
Crisis. 

This led him to the consideration of 
another alleged insult, namejy, the com- 
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ment on the subject of the protection af- 
forded by us to certain French refugees. 
The demand to send them away Mr. Fox 
reprobated in the strongest terms. It was 
his sentiment, he said, that let a man, be 
he a native of France, of England, or of 
any other country, observe but the duties 
of good neighbourhood and submission to 
the laws, he ought never to be molested 
for his opinions, in what corner of the 
world soever he should retire for refuge. 
Crimes alone could bring him under the 
judicial cognizance of any just govern- 
ment. To deny any man, be his condi- 
tion or rank what it might, or coming 
from whatever part of the globe, the rights 
of hospitality for his political principles, 
would be cruel, cowardly, and totally un- 
worthy of the British character. ‘ The de- 
mand,” said Mr. Fox, “ that we should 
send out of this country persons obnoxi- 
ous to the government of France, is made 
upon a most false and most dangerous 

rinciple. If it could be so established 
beewien the two states, that we should 
send away from England every person 
whom it might please the French govern- 
ment to call a rebel ; and that reciprocally 
tv please us, France should send away 
every person obnoxious to the ministers 
of this country; and if it were possible 
to conceive the still further extension of 
this principle among the other govern- 
ments of Europe, every unfortunate man, 
who might either from sentiment, con- 
nexion, or accident, have been led or dri- 
ven into some act of resistance, would be 
exposed to the same dangers, and incur 
the same penalties, as if he had been taken 
In actual arms against his country. The 
union of the two governments of England 
and France would effectually preclude 
him from any asylum any where, and 
would hunt him from the face of the 
globe. To give up men of this des- 
cription, therefore, would be the worst 
and basest act I am capable of con- 
ceiving. No man, I believe, is more a 
luver of peace than I am. No one, per- 
haps,—and I hope not to be suspected at 
this time of bearing hard upon an unfor- 
tunate and fallen family, when I say it 
—no one, perhaps, olitically speaking, 
has less respect than I have for the house 
of Bourbon; yet I am ready to declare, 
that for that family, nay, for the worst 
prince of that family, if among them there 
should be a bad one, I should be ready to 
draw my sword and to go to war, rather 
than comply with a demand to withdraw 
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from him the hospitality to which he hed 
trusted. I say this with regard to persons 
against whom no crime is alleged; there 
certainly, however, does prevail at Paris, 
how justly I know not, a belief, or a'strong 
suspicion, that several persons concerned 
in the plot against the first consuPs life, 
have not only found protection in Eng- 
land, but are carrying on further intrigues 
against the peace of the two’ countries. 
Whether this opinion be well or ilt 
founded, I am ignorant, and indeed should 
be very slow to believe it (for God knows 
Iam not remarkably credulous in favour 
of assertions unaccompanied by evidence), 
but there exists undoubtedly such an opi- 
nion, and that certain individuals, to the 
number of three, now actually in England 
or very lately s0, were concerned in an 
attempt on the life of Buonaparte. Am [ 
to judge these men guilty of this crime 
because they are accused of) it? God 
forbid! But when charges of such a na- 
ture are brought against individuals by 
name, and those individuals are within our 
reach, I think it but due to all parties, to 
those who are the objects of the charge as 
well as those whio prefer it, that some inquiry 
should take place into the faet, and that 
the result, whatever it may be, should be 
fairly represented and made known. This 
is a duty we owe not only to France, but 
to ourselves; for the hostility of a great 
and generous nation gives no countenance 
to crimes, even against its worst cne- 
mies.” 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to advert to 
other topics of se ag uoder the head 
of insults, particularly a declraation of the 
first consul in his speech to the Swiss de- 
puties. Itis stated, that in that speech 
the Swiss were directed by him to beware 
of forming any connexion with England. 
Although this declaration made no part of 
the official charges against France, at 
which he greatly wondered, Mr. Fox con- 
sidered it as one of the strongest and most 
important grounds of complaint, of any 
which had been adduced. Where the 
first magistrate of a powerful nation tells 
another country, thatit must have nothing 
to do with a third, it is an offence which 
ought to be made the subject of a grave 
and serious remonstrance. As it was 
only in the newspapers that he had read 
this fact, it might possibly not be true : 
but if it were true, if the first consul had 
really told the people of Switzerland that 
they must have no connexion or commu- 
nication with Great Britain, he had no 
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difficulty in saying, that it ought to 
have been distinctly complained of, and 
explanation demanded of the French 
government. One of two things would 
have followed had this course been 
taken; if the words had not been used, 
they would have been disavowed, and 
so we should have received complete 
satisfaction; if they had been used, they 
might have been atoned for by an apolo- 
gy, and we should thus have derived the 
benefit of teaching the first consul the 
propricty of abstaining in future from such 
offensive language. 

Two other points, applicable to this 
branch of the subject, remained to be 
considered ; the one regarded an expres- 
sion in the Ezposé of the chief consul to 
the legislative body of the state of the re- 
public: it is there said, that “ England 
alone is not able to contend against 
France.” All expressions of this sort were 
highly to be condemned. Offensive com- 
parisons serve only to create or inflame a 
spirit of mutual jealousy and national ha- 
tred. Ia his opinion, it would be much 
wiser to treat them with contempt. Of 
this, however, he was perfectly sure, that 
if they were to be noticed at all, they 
ought to be made the ground of an im- 
mediate demand for satisfaction; it was 
utterly wrong to suffer them to lie rank- 
ling in the minds of the people, and 
afterwards to bring them forward for 
purposes of mere irritation. The other 
point was the passage alluded to in the 
official papers on Sebastiani’s report. 
With respect to certain expressions in 
that report, undoubtedly they contained 
very insulting matter, even if there were 
no other objection to it. Both the mat- 
ter itself and the manner of expressing it, 
_ were highly injurious and unmanly. In 

one part of this report, a charge is brought 
forward against general Steward for inca- 
pacity: such charges are indecent enough, 
when individuals only are the authors of 
them; but when governments adopt them 
with a view to wound the feelings of those 
who have no adequate means of resenting 
it, their conduct is to the highest degree 
unpardonable. And what can be more 
galling to the feelings of a man, especially 
of a military man, than to hold him out as 
incapable of his duty? Fortunately, in 
the present instance, this accusation of 
incapacity fell upon a worthy and distin- 
“Sanaa officer, whose character stood too 

igh in the service to be affected by such 
an imputation. 


But there was another 
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and a more serious charge, a charge of 
giving encouragement to assassination, 
which assuredly demanded from the king’s 
ministers the most prompt and vigorous 
remonstrance to the French government. 
Such were briefly, Mr. Fox said, the 
complaints, and such had been the man- 
ner in which the king’s ministers had 
treated those complaints, on the two 
heads on which he had argued, namely, the 
conduct of France towards foreign states, 
and the instances of insult, as distinguish- 
ed from injuries, offered to us by the use 
of offensive language. The next subject 
of difference was that of their scizing our 
ae and detaining our property, and the 
refusal to grant an adequate redress. In 
judging of these offences, it is fit first to as- 
certain how far they have arisen out of the 
operation of hostile laws, and how far out 
of the partiality of their application. Most 
of the French laws on this subject Mr. 
Fox understood to have been passed dur- 
ing the heats of the Revolution, and to be 
still retained: in this case the complaint 
was properly against the existence of 
such laws; laws, to the last degree unwis¢ 
and impolitic. It was, indeed, highly ab- 
surd in France, with the desire to become 
a@ commercial nation, to make or to cone 
tinue laws so inimical to the growth of 
commerce ; but at the same time he must 
assert the right, not of France alone, but 
of every independent state in the world, 
and most emphatically of Great Britain, 
who stood more in need of indulgence on 
this subject than perhaps any other na- 
tion—the absolute and uncontrollable 
right, where no treaties exist to the con- 
trary, to establish such exclusive laws for 
the protection of their commerce as they 
may think fit, and to put every prohibition 
they please upon the merchandize and 
shipping of other states. This was a 
right, which, whether well or ill under- 
stood, judiciously or indiscreetly made 
use of, it never could be disputed was in- 
herent in every independent nation. Great 
Britain had always acted on these prin- 
ciples. Could it be pretended that any 
other power had carried them farther ? 
Great Britain, it would be confessed, had 
an equal, if not a superior degree of inte- 
rest in the general success of commerce, 
to any other nation in Europe, and yet we 
had passed many laws with regard to our 
own, the object of which was the total 
exclusion of all other states from a parti- 
cipation of its benefits. This was emi- 
nently the case in the act of navigation, 
[5 A] 7 
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which secured to us the monopoly of the 
West India trade: that act, which had 
been passed under the protectorate of 
Cromwell, was found to agree so well 
with all the principles of our commercial 
policy, that it was afterwards persevered 
in by the family who were restored to the 
throne; and to a steady perseverance in 
it, a great part of our commercial and 
naval ascendancy was owing. Of the ge- 
neral principle, therefore, of protection 
by exclusive regulations, we had no right 
to complain. If the injuries offered to 
individuals had arisen from the nature of 
the laws of France, they were out of the 
present consideration: but if those indi- 
viduals had suffered injurics contrary to 
the laws of France, or inconsistent with 
the provisions of any subsisting treaty, it 
was the business of government to pro- 
cure redress. Of all the grounds of re- 
monstrance which could exist, an insult 
or injury offered to a British subject, was 
that, in which, above all others, they 
would be sure of support: this matter, 
therefore, ought to have been wholly left 
out of the king’s declaration, for it was 
owing to the laches of the king’s minis- 
ters if redress were not obtained; and if 
redress “were obtained, the complaint 
ought not to have been mentioned. 

Next came the subject of the commer- 
cial commissioners; and here Mr. Fox had 
no difficulty in saying, that as it appeared 
to him by the papers, that the persons who 
were sent hither under colour and pretence 
of being commercial commissioners, were 
military men, and in effect no better than 
Spies, it was a shameful attempt to impose 
upon us for a most mischievous purpose ; 
and therefore there was but one course to 
be pursued, namely, that of sending them 
out of this country immediately, and im- 
mediately also (for this was not a matter 
for delay) applying to France for explana- 
tion and satisfaction, for having sent them 
here under such false colours, and fur such 
disguised objects. It might be asked why 
he, who appeared so strenuous upon this 
matter, and who had of late been so re- 
gular in his attendance in parliament, had 
never mentioned this circumstance before. 
His reason was, simply, that he did not 
know it before; and it appeared to him 
that ministers, by never naming it in par- 
liament when all the facts were in their 
possession, did not think it a matter 
worthy of parliamentary investigation. He 
therefore could have no duty to perform 
upon the subject, because he knew no- 
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thing of the transaction; but if ministers 
knew of such an act of aggression, it was 
their duty instantly, not only to represent 
the matter, but to remonstrate upon it, 
and to demand satisfaction of France. 

With regard to the manifesto which 
appeared in one of the Hamburgh 
journals, Mr. Fox conceived that there 
was the less necessity for mentioning it as 
a cause for war, since there had been a 
promise to disavow it on the part of the 
French government. The negotiation had 
unfortunately broken off before that pro- 
mise could be carried into effect; but the 
paper itself had been disavowed by Talley- 
rand distinctly; an assurance was given 
to our ambassador that the French go- 
vernment had not authorized the publica- 
tion by their minister at Hamburgh; that 
his conduct should be strictly inquired 
into, and that full reparation should be 
given us. With regard to the contents of 
that paper, undoubtedly they were highly 
offensive. But what he objected to 
chiefly was, the manner of its publication. 
If it were true (as it had been stated ) that 
the French minister did actually insist on 
having it inserted by an order from the 
senate, it was impossible to conceive a 
more gross violation of the freedom of an 
independent state. We complain of this, 
and very abl sabe France says she will 
disavow it. In consequence of the rup- 
ture of the negotiation, that promise cer- 
tainly was left unperformed ; but from all 
that had passed on the subject before, 
there was no reason to think that it would 
not have been kept. 

The language of the first consul in his 
interviews with our ambassador had been 
also the subject of much discussion. It 
seemed by many gentlemen to be consi- 
dered as carrying with it such decisive 
proofs of a general spirit of hostility, as 
to completely justify the renewal of actual 
hostilities on our part. One public con- 
versation at the Thuilleries, in particular, 
was triumphantly held up in support of 
that opinion. This conversation had been 
variously related, and certainly the ac- 
counts of several persons, present at the 
time when it took place, represent the 
language used very differently from the 
manner in which it is stated in the papers 
on the table. He thought it, indeed, a 
grcat misfortune that lord Whitworth 
should have laid so much stress on the 
unfavourable nature of any verbal com- 
murication. He spoke this with refer- 
ence to lord Whitworth’s private intere 
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view with the first consul. For that no- 
ble lord, personally, Mr. Fox professed 

reat esteem, and a high opinion both of 
fis judgment and his probity; but all 
men knew how difficult it was to retain in 
the memory every minute particular of a 
conversation of two hours, when no part 
of it was reduced into writing at the time. 
But whatever might have been the turn 
of it, it was worth considering, whether 
the offeuce given by the terms of such a 
conversation might not be overbalanced 
by the advantage of discovering the in- 
tentions of an enemy from his own intem- 
perate language. 

Having thus gone through the various 
charges advanced against the government 
of France by his majesty’s ministers, as 
motives to war under the head of insult, 
he would observe, that whatever expres- 
sions were used by the chief consul, whe- 
ther they were more or less favourable to 
pacification, it must always be remember- 
ed that words are very fleeting, very liable 
to misconception, and to be imperfectly 
reported; that, in short, they are of little 
or no value, except when they are accom- 
panied by acts; but whatever interpreta- 
tion these words of the first consul might 
really bear, certainly those of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Adding- 
ton), on opening the budget, gave to this 
country fair hopes that we were in a state 
of profound peace. The members of that 
House could not have forgotten the lan- 

uage he used, when, at the close of the 

t year, he laid before them a flattering 
picture of the commercial prosperity of 
the country. From no part of lia language 
on that occasion was it possible to draw 
any other inference, than that he wished 
the House to believe that there “ was 
not the least room to apprehend any in- 
terruption of the peace.” So the right 
hon. gentleman’s expressions had been 
generally understood by those who 
heard them. So they had been un- 
derstood by the public. This opi- 
nion had been confirmed by facts infi- 
nitely stronger than the recollection of 
any member of that House; for, in addi- 
tion to their speeches, ministers sent or- 
ders to give up the Cape of Good Hope a 
second time. They slo manifested their 
disposition to surrender Malta according 
to the treaty. This was not only speaking 
but acting as if we were in a state of pro- 
found peace, for he would not suppose 
that ministers could be weak enough to 
give those orders when they had any real 
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apprehension that the peace could not be 
maintained. Why did he insist so much 
upon this point? It was to anticipate an 
answer, and to guard against a species of 
reasoning, which he allowed to be fair in 
general, but which hc denied to be appli- 
cable to the present subject, considered 
under the circumstances which had led 
to his majesty’s message on the 8th of 
March. It had been argued, and in many 
cases it might be argued fairly, that a 
variety of subjects of complaint might 
exist between two nations, not one of 
which standing by itself would constitute 
a sufficient cause for war; but that these 
subjects of complaint, when accumulated 
together, might very justly become so. 
It wag inferred from hence, that each 
article being, of itself, just ground of 
complaint, although not so great as to 
justify us in proceeding to extremities, 
might be borne separately, but that the 
accumulation of them was intolerable. 
He had not forgotten the old proverb, 
that “It is the last ounce which breaks 
the horse’s back ;”—and certainly a scale 
may be so nicely balanced that a feather 
more or less would turn it. ‘ But if mi- 
nisters were so enormously loaded with 
the injuries of their country, that another 
ounce would have broken their backs, 
and if at Christmas their difficulties were 
so nicely balanced that a feather would 
turn the scale, I tell them,” said Mr. Fox, 
“ that they ought not to havedeclared that 
‘they saw no ground for apprehending 
‘war;’ for by saying so, they deluded 
their country. If the French had accu- 
mulated together such a mass of insults 
and outrages as to make ministers see that 
the period was coming at which they 
could no longer be endured, they are 
highly criminal in having flattered the 
nation s0 yeenmae | with the hopes of 
peace; and are guilty of the ruin and 
misery which has ensued from it to so 
many unfortunate individuals.” 

Mr. Fox came next to the great article 
on which the war rested, namely, Malta. 
Before, however, he considered any of the 
arguments which respected the Imme- 
diate state of the question relative to 
Malta, he thought it necessary to advert 
to, and to express his dissent from, some 
general opinions on this subject which 
had been advanced during the discussion. 
He could manifest his own no better, 
perhaps, than by following the course and 
order of the expressions which had been 
used by a learncd gentleman (Mr. 
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Dallas) who had spoken for thé first time 
on that day, and on the acquisition of 
whose talents he congratulated the 
House; talents, the display of which was 
not unexpected to him, who had had an 
opportunity of admiring them on a great 
occasion in another place.* In giving 
his vote for the present address, the 
Jearned gentleman had vindicated the ex- 
pediency of the war, as it was for Malta; 
as it was not for Malta alone, but for 
Egypt; as it was not for Egypt alone, but 
for India; as it was not for India alone, 
but for the vital interests of Great Britain. 
Every one of these four propositions Mr. 
Fox denied; he denied that Malta was 
worth a war by itself; he denied that 
Malta was worth it as essential to the se- 
curity of Egypt; he denied that Egypt 
was essential to the security of India; he 
denied that our Indian possessions, with 
all their vast importance, which he knew 
and acknowledged as much as any man, 
were essential to the vital interests of 
Great Britain. All these points hed 
been thoroughly discussed in the debates 
on the preliminary and definitive treaties. 
Not having himself much geographical 
knowledge applicable to the question of 
the importance of Malta to this country, 
he would rest his opinion upon authorities 
infinitely greater than his own on all such 
subjects, and most emphatically so on the 
present. He would not examine at that 
time the opinion given in great detail by 
a gallant friend of his (general Maitland), 
during that debate; nor wherein it dif- 
fered from that which he had formerly 
delivered ; but he remembered well that 
on the discussion of the definitive treaty, 
authorities no less than those of lord St. 
Vincent and lord Nelson were produced 
to prove that Malta was not a convenient 
station for the protection either of Egypt 
or the Levant, nor worth the continuance 
of war for the sake of obtaining a com- 
' manding influence in the Mediterranean ; 
he also recollected one of the most able 
defenders of the peace of Amiens (Mr. 
Pitt), while he was arguing upon the ne- 
cessity of gnaking some cessions with a 
view to obtain peace, stating, that if it 
were put to him whether those cessions 
should be in the East Indies, in the West 
Indies, or the Mediterranean, he would 
answer—“ in the Mediterranean.” Mr. 
Fox confessed himself to have been of a 
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different opinion, and that be should have 
preferred Malta, but still more Minorca, 
which he considered of ‘infinitely more 
value than Malta, to Trinidada; but the 
opinions to which he had referred were 
sufficient to prove, that until the present 
moment no eminent man had attached 
that degree of importance to the posses- 
sion of Malta, which it seemed to be now 
so much the fashion to attribute to it. 

With regard to Egypt, Mr. Fox could 
not be persuaded that it was by any 
means the key to our East Indian territo- 
ries; he could not help thinking, that 
from national sentiments of a most 
laudable kind, a degree of consequence 
had been attached to Egypt, which it did 
not in reality possess. The invasion of 
Egypt he had always considered as the 
most romantic and idle undertaking that 
ever was entered upon by France. Whe- 
ther it was wise in us to undertake the re- 
covery of it was another question. Great 
stress, however, had always been laid upoa 
that expedition. The possession of . 
Egypt had been the cause of continuing 
the war; its conquest from France had 
been the means of facilitating the peace. 
Egypt, likewise, was the theatre on which 
British valour became the most triumphant 
and British glory had been most signalized 
both by land and sea. The memory of 
our exploits in Egypt. had impressed the 
minds of men in general with ideas of 
romance—with a sort of superstition 
which had given to that country an im- 
portance which had never before been 
discovered to belong to it; but surely it 
would not be gravely contended, that, 
because a British army had gained a 
splendid victory over the veteran troops 
of France, we ought ever after to insist 
en the possession of the spot on which 
that victory was obtained, in order to se- 
cure it from all harm, and protect it 
against any future invasion. What would 
have been thought of us if we had insisted 
on the plain of Blenheim after the battle, 
if we had regarded it as consecrated 
ground, never to be abandoned after that 
glorious event—an event not to be less 
highly valued than the achievements of a 
Nelson at Aboukir, or of an Abercrombie 
and a Hutchinson in Egypt? What seas 
should we ever quit or what territories 
should we ever surrender, if we were to 
retain all that had ever witnessed the 
triumphs of the British name? 

‘* With regard to the East Indies,’? 
said Mr. Fox, “ I conceive it to be a very 
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exaggerated statement of their value 
to call our possessions there the vital 
strength of the British empire. Surely 
the learned gentleman (Mr. Dallas) will 
not venture to describe our dominion 
in the East, or the fame which has at- 
tended our acquisition of it, in quite such 
enthusiastic language as that in which he 
has dwelt upon the classic glories of 
Egypt. That part of the world, undoubt- 
edly, has contributed most of any to the 
vast increase of our dominion: it has not 
contributed in an equal degree to the 
honour of the British name ;—it is not 
there that our character stands the 
most unblemished. And here I cannot 
help considering, while we are calling 
other nations to account, while we are 
crying out against the aggrandizement 
of France since the signature of the treaty 
of Amiens, whether others might not ask, 
which of the two nations has aggran- 
dized itself the most, France in Europe, 
or Great Britain in India? Have you not 
added vast territories to your empire 
in India, just as France has done to 
hers in Europe, some by the effect of 
war, and some by direct annexation? I 
rather think, if you go back a little, and 
Jook at certain transactions, few coun- 
tries would suffer more in character on 
the score of aggrandizement than Great 
Britain. We lay stress on aggrandize- 
ment, in Europe, and they may do so 
on aggrandizement in India; nor, do I 
know what defence we can set up against 
the accusation, unless we adopt a hu- 
mourous one, which is said to have been 
made by a lady, who, on her return to 
Europe after a long residence in that 
part of the world, was charged with 
some irregularities of conduct, and who, 
having been questioned as to several 
specific instances, exclaimed, “ No, never! 
never, upon my honour, on this side of 
the Cape of Good Hope?” But on the 
subject of Egypt—I wish to know whe- 
ther Iam to understand what has been 
advanced as an hyperbole of eloquence, 
or a grave determination. Are we to go 
to war the instant the French only think 
of Egypt. Is this the first time they 
have thought of it: Did not M. de Ver- 
gennes in 1786 entertain such a plan, 
and employ an agent to go to Egypt for 
& purpose similar to that which appears 
in the et a of Sebastiani? The right 
hon. gentleman opposite to me (Mr. Pitt) 
was then minister. How did he act? Did 
he make war on Franee? Did he remon- 
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strate? Did he ever offer a representa- 
tion upon the subject? - No, Sir; he en- 
tered into no dispute with M. de Ver- 
gennes, but he entered into a treaty of 
commerce with him.’? 

Mr. Fox then entered more at large 
into the discussion of the article concern- 
ing Malta, which formed, as he contended, 
the substance of our whole immediate 
dispute with France. It was clear and 
indisputable that we had bound ourselves 
to give up the possession of Malta when it 
should be in acertain state. The 10th 
article of the treaty was said to have been | 
entirely and solely drawn up by the mi- 
nisters of this country. That article he 
desired to be read. [It was read accord- 
ingly.] By this it appears, that minis- 
ters bound themselves to surrender the 
island to the order of St. John, within a 
given period, when the three contingencies 
following should have happened: 1. When 
® grand master should have been a 
pointed; 2. When a garrison of Neapoli- 


tans should have arrived to take possession 


of the place; and, 3 When certain 
powers should have been invited to 
 beeacias its independence. These con- 
itions have been fulfilled. The grand 
master has been chosen; the Neapolitans 
have arrived; and Russia, Prussia, Spain, 
and Austria, have been invited according 
to the stipulation to become the guaran- 
tees. Ministers knew very well,—they 
could not pretend to assert the contrary, 
—that the completion of this last stipula- 
tion was not deemed essential to the two 
former, or a sine gua non of the evacuation 
of the island. It is stated, however, that 
there were other important articles to be 
executed before ministers could be 
remptorily called on to fulfil this part.of 
the treaty. Certain revenues were to be 
appropriated to the maintenance of the 
order; and these revenues having been 
confiscated, and the priories abolished in 
Spain and Bavaria, ministers gave us to 
understand that these acts were done by 
the contrivance of the French government, 
in order the more easily to obtain repos- 
session of the island ; consequently, that 
we oughit to continue the occupation of it 
ourselves. The reasoning of ministers on 
this point he was at a loss to comprehend. 
According to their argument, France, it 
seems, always wished to throw dilhculties 
in the way of our executing that part of the 
treaty. hat ! to throw difficulties in the 
way of our giving up Malta? No—but diffi- 
cultiesin the way of our being enabledto do 
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se with safety to ourselves, which amounted 
to the same thing. This would be a singu- 
lar policy sicugh, considering the earnest 
representations made to us to evacuate 
the place, and the eagerness alleged to be 
shown by the first consul to get into it. 
But, of what nature were those difficulties? 
Certain priories had been abolished. Of 
what advantage could their abolition be to 
France? What! was it from the knights 
of Spain that the first consul apprehended 
such an opposition to his schemes, that he 
determined upon reducing themtobeggary, 
by sequestrating the funds appropriated to 
their support? Was it from the sturdy 
knights of Bavaria that he feared such a re- 
solute resistance, if they should once geta 
footing in the island, that he should never 
after be able to prevail over the indepen- 
dence of the order? What, he would ask, 
could France expect to gain by such a pro- 
ceeding ? What other effect could it have, 
except that of giving us a pretence for 
delaying the execution of the treaty, on 
the ground of the inability of the order to 
maintain itself, and to garrison the island? 
But even this case is provided for: If the 
knights should not be strong enoughtotake 
charge of the place at the period fixed for 
its evacuation, the Neapolitan troops were 
to stay so much the longer. If 2,000 Nea- 
litans should not be found sufficient to 
old it uotil the definitive arrangements, 
rovision is made for the sending of more. 
he native Maltese shall have balf the 
garrison, and if the order should not be 
strong enough to supply the other half, 
they may recruit for the remainder from 
the natives of those countries, and it is 
limited to those countries only, that shall 
continue to possess langues, while the 
general independence of the island is pro- 
vided for under the guarantee of Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Russia, Spain, 
and Prussia. All these powers, except 
Russia, had formally undertaken the 
guarantee; the only remaining difficulty, 
therefore, was, to procure her accession to 
it. Ministers seemed to be very angry that 
the French were not so much in earnest 
as themselves for Russia to become a gua- 
rantee of the arrangement. It would have 
been better, to be sure, if they had been 
equally so; it surely was natural, however, 
considering all things, that we should 
testify rather more anxiety than the 
French for the object in question. A re- 
quisition had been made by us, in which 
France afterwards joined, to the emperor 
of Russia to become a party to this article 
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of the treaty, and we received in answer a 
proposal from Russia, accompanied by a 
note, which Mr. Fox was astonished had 
not been laid on the table of the House. 
In the note with which this proposal was 
accompanied, a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance first comes to light. It appears 
that the emperor of Russia had previously 
made known to us, that he could not con- 
sentto becomea guarantee, unless that part 
of the article, which provided for the es- 
tablishment ot a Maltese langue, should be 
abrogated. It appears too, that at the very 
time we were pretending so much earnest- 
ness about this guarantee, and soliciting the 
emperor to accede toit, we knew it could not 
be complied with; we knew why it could 
notbe complied with; we knew that a com- 
pliance with it would be “inconsistent with 
what had been agreed upon anterior to the 
treaty of Amiens between his imperial 
majesty and ourselves, with respect to the 
order of Malta, and the independence and 
neutrality of the island.” It appears, ne- 
vertheless, that for the sake of obliging 
respectively Great Britain and France, 
and this not for Russian purposes, but 
for the most laudable of all purposes, 
namely, the preservation of the peace of 
Europe, his imperial majesty, is ready to 
become a guarantee on any other condition 
whatever which could be thought of as ne- 
cessary, or best calculated to secure the 
independence of the island. This proposal 
is refused. Why? of what possible conse- 
quence is it to us whether a Maltese 
langue should exist or not? And what 
other steps do the ministers take to pro- 
vide for the re-establishment of the order? 
They immediately propose to France that 
she should consent to our keeping Malta 
for ten years! Here, therefore, is the 
tenderness of ministers for the rights of 
the order of Malta! Let us but have the 
place for ten years, and the knights may 
go back to Rome if they please, and shitt 
for themselves as they can! Ministers 
require what they call additional security 
and indemnity, and thus the British faith 
is violated, and a solemn treaty remains 
unfulfilled. As to any compensation, or 
any security to the Maltese themselves, 
against either France or England, there 
could have been no difficulty ia pro- 
curing it, when so important an object as 
that of preserving the British character 
clear and unblemished, and of carrying 
into effect the spirit of the article of the 
treaty, was in view. 

After all these difficulties, however, 
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respecting the langues and the gale of the 
priories, and so forth, had been got over; 
—after the question of the guarantee 
itself had been so settled as to induce 
government to take measures towards 
evacuating the island according to the 
treaty, appears the report of Sebastiani, 
and instantly the whole system of ministers 
is changed! That report contained the 
roof that an accredited military agent 
fad been sent by the first consul to take 
a survey of the different parts of the 
Turkish empire, particularly Egypt, and 
also perhaps to hold out to the people of 
that country some ideas of a future con- 
nexion with France. That the mission of 
Sebastiani made a disclosure of the wishes 
and ulterior views of the first consul, Mr. 
Fox was ready to acknowledge ; but was 
it any new discovery? Buonaparté had 
a desire (and here he adverted to the 
distinction drawn by Mr. T. Grenville, 
between a desire and a design), of reco- 
vering Egypt. It is said that, having that 
desire, the moment he sent a militar 
person thither, he gave a proof of his 
design to attempt the re-conquest of it. 
This seemed to Mr. Fox an unwarrantable 
conclusions What was published with 
regard to general Stewart, indeed, was 
grossly insolent; but the other part of it 
which regarded Egypt, was, in any view 
to its re-occupation, perfectly absurd. 
To find out that it was absurd was no 
great discovery, and required not the 
testimony afforded by the internal evidence 
of the paper itself; and as to the boasted 
refinements of French policy and prudence, 
surely they would have found out a better 
mode of insuring the success of an expe- 
dition to Egypt (if an expedition had 
been seriously their intention), than by 
publishing the letter which disclosed it. 
‘« If, however, the desire to obtain Egypt, 
such as it is proved by that letter, be a 
sufficient ground for war,” said Mr. Fox, 
‘‘ again I repeat it, vou never can be at 
peace, and you never could have been at 
peace, while the house of Bourbon was on 
the throne of France. Name the year 
since the peace of Utrecht in which you 
could have been at peace, if such a pro- 
ceeding as this would have induced you to 
go to war? I am not now speaking of any 
of the revolutionary governments, or of 
the anarchy of France, but of the govern- 
ment of France under the regular rule of 
the house of Bourbon. Look at the seve- 
ral treaties of peace of 1749, of 1763, and 
ef 1783. After the conclusion of peace 
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on each of these occasions, one year did 
not elapse before France showed some 
signs of hostility to this country, against 
the true spirit of those treaties. And 
what is there of novelty in the present 
proceetling? I wish to know of those in 
any degree conversant with modern his- 
tory, whether they have never heard of 
the military embassies of the French 
governments? Of the surveys taken by 
those to whom the embassies were en- 
trusted, and of the means adopted by them 
to sound the dispositions of the people 
through whose countries they passed? I 
have, Sir, in support of my assertion, a 
remarkable and a powerful authority in 
the noble lord opposite ( Hawkesbu )- 
That noble lord told the House in his 
speech upon the peace, that scarcely & 
twelvemonth had elapsed after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of 1783, before the reste 
leas spirit of the court of France began to 
show itself in India, and to manifest views, 
in that quarter of the world, inconsistent 
with the treaty just concluded, and in- 
compatible with our safety. Am I, then, 
to understand that, if the noble lord had 
been secretary of state at those different 
periods, he would have advised his majesty 
to declare war against France? If i am, 
then 1 say we should not have had peace 
for any one whole year from 1749to 1803.” 

Mr. Fox next proceeded to comment 
on that part of the conversation between 
lord Whitworth and the first consul, which 
avowed his general views relative to Egypt. 
The ministers had appeared greatly alarm- 
ed at their disclosure. He confessed that 
he could not see in that disclosure any 
fresh ground of apprehension, as it taught 
them nothing they might not have been 
fully aware of before; nothing, indeed, 
which they had not themselves proved 
that they were aware of before, by the 
very act of their stipulations on the subject 
of Malta. Some of the conversation had 
been misrepresented in a manner unworthy 
the importance of that debate. Whatever 
might be his opinion respecting other 
parts of the chief consul’s conduct, on 
which he had not been backward in saying 
what he thought,—whatever he might 
think of many passages in that conversa- 
tion, he would own that it appeared to 
him to carry with it a certain character of 
frankness which he could not find it in 
his mind to condemn. He tells us fairly, 
that, although he could have had Egypt, it 
was no object for him to have had it at the 
risk of a war; and war was not for his 
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interest. It was not for his interest to 
risk a war for Egypt, which one day or 
other, he tells us, would probably fall into 
his hands either by negotiation, or the 
dissolution of the Turkish empire. Now, 
was not this reasoning, the reasoning 
namely of interest, the common and or- 
‘dinary motive which influenced every 
transaction between man and man? Were 
we, therefore, to deny it all credit here? 
* Were I to argue with the learned gen- 
tleman whose propositions I have denied,” 
said Mr. Fox, ‘I should maintain, afiirma- 
tively, that Buonaparté had no intention 
of gaing to Egypt—not because he has 
declared he has none—but because he has 
with reason declared it not to be his in- 
terest todo so. He says, “I could have 
taken Egypt.”? Now, how is that expres- 
sion represented? Is it to be fairly in- 
terpreted by saying, ‘I will endeavour to 
take Egypt’? ‘Could have taken it,” 
is different even in the most obvious 
grammatical sense from ‘1 will try to 
take it,” or “I design to take it.” The 
meaning in the present case is fixed by 
the very words of the conversation iteelf, 
which asserts the facility with which the 
firat consul could have taken Egypt with 
the very troops he had sent to St. Do- 
mingo. It is the discovery of his designs, 
however, in the event of the dissolution of 
the Turkish empire, which determined 
the ministers to go to war with him imme- 
diately, Why? Is this singular in Buona- 
parté? Was the dissolution and partition 
of the Turkish empire an event never 
contemplated before? Does any body 
doubt that the empress of Russia had a 
* desire” for Egypt, and something more 
than a desire that her family should obtain 
the sovereignty of Constantinople? Nay, 
was not the circumstance of her christen- 
ing her grandson by the name of Con- 
stantine, very generally attributed at the 
time to such views, and supposed to be 
done for the purpose of suiting the name 
to the intended station? But: would it 
not have been thought monstrous that 
you should have gone to war with Russia 
on that account? But desire and design 
are the same thing—are they? Apply 
this to your own case. We had a desire, 
as it is manifest by Mr. Moore's mission, 
to interfere in the affairs of Switzerland. 
Did that desire ever ripen into a design ? 
No, certainly : and the attempt was never 
made, nor even the design formed; for 
the best of reasons,—because it was found 
to be impracticable. It has been said, 
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however, although no such design appears 
in the papers before us, that Buonaparté 
had proposed to some power of Kurope 
to divide the Turkish empire. Now this 
of itself proves the distinction which we 
ought to keep constantly before our eyes, 
in considering the question of desire and 
design: To propose a project to another 
power is a proof of a desire, but when 
you abandon it on account of the imprac- 
ticability of the execution, you cannot 
surely be then said to have any design. 
You may, indeed, still retain the desire, 
but the moment you find the execution 
impracticable, it would be madness to 
harbour the design, because rational de- 
sign can never be entertained without 
some probability of success. But it is said 
that this ripe is sufficiently declared in 
the report of Sebastiani, for all the pur- 
poses of justifying the war. Now, what 
if Buonaparté had heard somewhere that 
you had a desire to occupy and to retain 
the Cape of Good Hope, and that you 
openly declared that as he was a man 
who kept no faith with others, no faith 
ought to be kept with him; what ifhe were 
to couple such a declaration with another, 
‘« that the minister ought to lose his head 
who gave up the Cape of Good Hope,” 
and afterwards were to add to these pre- 
sumptive evidences the fact of its being 
in your possession—I ask, whether Buona- 
parté might not call that the indication of 
a design on yous part of retaining the 
Cape, with full as much justice as you 
infer from his declaration a design of 
occupying Egypt on his? But it is 
argued, that the mere act of sending Se- 
bastiani is sufficient ground for war. Now 
this fact ministers must have known from 
general Stewart, by his dispatch of the 
30th of November. The arrival of Sebas- 
tiani in Egypt, and his transactions there, 
were circumstances which general Stewart 
could not have failed communicating fully 
to our government. The publication of 
the report, also, is adduced as evidence of 
the intention, and it is asked, whether 
any man will publish what be does not 
intend to act? The value of Egypt, too, 
to Buonaparté is stated in addition. Now, 
if he really thought Egypt of that value, 
and if he wanted the key to it first, which 
ig said to be Malta, for the surrender of 
which he was treating with us, can we 
suppose that he would have published his 
intention with regard to Egypt, as the 
means of prevailing on us to give him up 
Malta? No! the proposition is absurd 
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and ridiculous on the face of it; nor 
would it be possible to account for such 
conduct at all, unless we at once believe 
Buonaparté to be a madman.” 

Mr. Fox next adverted to a part cf the 
heyotiation, which he professed to be, to 
him, utterly incomprehensible. ‘1 am 
come to demand satisfaction,”? says lord 
‘Whitworth to the French minister. “What 
satisfaction ?”? asks M. Talleyrand. — 
«¢ Why, really, as to that I cannot tell 
you, but { will send to England to in- 
guire.” Finding that they do not obtain 
satisfaction, for the best of all reasons, 
because they themselves do riot know 
what to ask, the ministers change the 
point of satisfaction mto one of security, 
«¢ What security ?”” says the French mi- 
nister. ‘¢ Why that I can’t tell,’? answers 
lord Whitworth, “but I will send to 
Know.” Well! it turns out that the secu- 
rity we want is the possession of Malta in 
perpetuity ; next the eetredi of it for 
ten years, which, for all political purposes, 
amounts to a perpetuity; and then a 
number of other demands are thrown to- 
gether, and the king of Sardinia, like the 
ghost in a tragedy, comes in at the last 
scene to unravel the plot, and bring about 
the catastrophe of the piece. He was 
dead and buried, it is true, long before 
the play began; no part was assigned 
him m the drama, but brought in at the 
stage-door towards the close of it, and 
coupled with Malta, ministers thought he 
would add greatly to the grandeur of the 
scene. At the conclusion of the treaty 
of Amiens, the king of Sardinia, together 
with many other princes, had been set 
aside, one by one. Ministers said that 
they had difficulties enough of their 
own, and that therefore they would have 
nothing to do with any of them. But 
when they came to insist on keeping 
Malta, and discovered that a war for 
Malta alone would not be very palatable to 
the people of England, they produced 
the king of Sardinia. They had a double 

urpose in this. The abrupt demand of 

alta might have been revolting to the 
feelings of the first consul. By bringin 
forward, therefore, the king of Sardinia 
in the quarrel, and abandoning him after- 
wards in the negotiations, they would ap- 
pear to soften their demand ef Malta: 
while, on the other hand, they appeared 
to stand forward as protectors of a prince, 
in whose fate the emperor of Russia took 
& warm interest, and whom, if they gain- 
ed nothing for him, they would at least 
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leave in no worse condition than he was 
before. In addition to this, they required 
that Switzerland should: be evacuated, 
and, as a cohdition, offered to acknow- 
ledge the king of Etruria, and the Cisal- 
pine and the Ligurian republics. Now 
what could ministers seriously expect 
from such‘an offer? Did they really sup- 
pose that the first consul would care one 
straw whether the establishment he had 
made in Haly, should, or slrould not, be 
recognized by this country? Did they 
doubt that Buonaparté, in answer to their 
proposal, would beg of them to follow 
their own fancy on this point, and recog- 
nize or not as they might think conve- 
nient? ‘I am not sure,”? added Mr. Fox, 
** whether many persons who hear me 
are acquainted with the fact, but I be- 
lieve it to be certain, that the United 
States of America, whose independence, 
under that name, was acknowledged by 
France in 1778, and what was much more 
important, by Great Britain in 1782, 
never was acknowledged by the empress 
of Russia to the day of her death; yet I 
never heard that America was the worse 
from the want of the recognition of her 
independence by that imperial princess. 
Nor did I ever hear that France, whiclt 
had so large a share in the establishment 
of that independence, was disposed to 
quarrel with Russia for declining to ac- 
knowledge it. Nor, indeed, could any 
such refusal affect America. For what ts 
recognition ? nothing but mere matter of 
course, except as it may be connected 
with aclim. We gave up a great deal 
to America, when we acknowledged the 
independence of the United States. 
Why ?. because we had a claim to the 
sovereignty of them. The United States 
were not injured by the refusal of the 
empress of Russia to acknowledge them. 
Why? because Russia had no claim upon 
America. The recognition of the king 
of Etruria by the emperor, indeed, is 
very different. From him it is a boon, 
and a great one too; for by so doing, he 
abandons all his claims upon those terri- 
tories. But we, in offering to acknow- 
ledge the king of Etruria, or the other 
changes in Italy, grant no boon to any of 
them. We have no claim on Tuscany — 
we have no claim on Milan—we have no 
claim on the Cisalpine or Ligurian repub- 
lics: whether we acknowledge them or 
not, therefore, is matter of no importance 
to them, and is only a consideration of 
convenience to ourselves. ‘Fhe import- 
[5 BJ 
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ance to France of such a boon cannot, 
consequently, be contended for with any 
reason. What, then, is the result of all 
this? Why, that you suffered the oppor- 
tunity to escape you, and, instead of in- 
terposing with a generous magnanimity 
for the protection of Holland; instead of 
Jooking to that eourtry which stood in 
immediate need of being rescued from 
the most grievous oppression, in whose 
favour you might have roused all the in- 
dignant sympathies of Europe, and in 
whose cause you might have hoped for 
the co-operation, more er less, of the dif- 
ferent great powers of the continent, you 
rest the shiole’ quarrel with France on a 
point of sheer, naked, British interest, on 
your possession and occupation of Malta ; 
a@ point in which no other European state 
can feel an interest, or entertain a wish in 
¢ommon with yourselves. You have re- 
duced this whole question to such an 
Issue, that, except possibly the Turks, 
the value of whose alliance is easily ap- 
preciated, no other power can be induced 
to come to your aid by the sense of a 
common interest. You have deprived 
cla airy of every advantage you would 

ave had from the admiration and from 
the good will of mankind, and you have 
sent your cause into the world, stripped 
of every motive to union, derived either 
from their interests or their virtues. 

But ean peace yet be made? I think 
it may.. I¢ has been contended thas the 
emperor of Ruseia still vefuses to gua- 
rantee Malta. Is that quite so certain? 
But be the fact so, or not, are not the 
communications from tbat excellent prince 
of such a nature as to encourage the hope, 
that for the sake of preserving the peace 
ef Europe, he is ready to interpose his 
mediation, in order to reconcile the pre- 
sent differences with France? Has he 
not actually offered that mediation? If 
you ge it, will it not appear to all 
Europe that you ask only for justice? 
And will not that be of more consequence 
to you than any other consideration ? 
Justice, believe me, is a very powerful 
weapon for you, if you choose to use it, 
and if you accept the mediation of Rus- 
sia, the justice of your object will be pal- 
pable to the world. But I ask you to do 
so for another purpose. I ask you whe- 
ther it would not be better that 
Malta should be in the hands of the 
emperor of Russia, than eeded to Great 
Britain? Whether, with a view to the 
future peace of Europe, and of afford- 
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ing a fairer chance for its continuance, is 
would not be better that the emperor of 
Russia should be the occupier of Malta, 
as between Great Britam and France, 
than that it should be absolutely in the 
hands of Great Britain? I certainly 
should consider the guarantee, under the 
terms proposed by Russia, the best of all. 
Why ? because it would secuse the friend- 
ship of Russia; and because our having 
it even in full sovereignty cannot be put 
in competition with that friendship. In 
this war, in the course of any future war 
with France, which would you prefer, 
Malta, or the friendship of Russia? I can 
have no hesitation in answering—the 
friendship of Russia. And that you will 
secure it by aceepting the proffered me- 
diation, is a point on which I have no 
difficulty of belief; for if the accounts I 
have heard of him be true (although ac- 
counts of princes must be received, with 
many allowances), the emperor of Rus- 
sia is a prince who places his glory ina 
true love of peace, who will naturally feel 
a still deeper interest in any peace which 
he might become the instrument of pre- 
serving, and whose wishes, therefore, 
must incline towards that party, the views 
of which should appear most congenial | 
with his own. To obtain his good offices 
for the restoration of peace, is, in my 
opinion, of more real consequenee to us, 
and to all Europe, than our possessing 
Malta under any circumstances. But is 
there not great probability of our being 
enabled, through these means, to pre~ 
serve and consolidate the peace on & 
much broader basis than that of settling 
the present dispute concerning Malta ? 
Suppose that illustrious prinee were not 
only to guarantee Malta, but were to enter 
into guarantees upon a still more exten- 
sive principle—to gwearantee Egypt to 
the Turks, for instance. Would not that 
be worth a thousand Maltas? [ go still 
further. By what I have heard of the 
emperor of Russia, from a quarter on 
which I think I ean rely, he is disposed 
also to look to the freedom of Switzer- ~ 
land and of Holland. I do firmly believe, 
that under his mediation and guarantee, 
undertaken upon a large scale, not only 
Switzerland and Holland, but perhaps 
even Spain, might recover their independ- 
ence, and afford you thus an additional 
security for peace, or assistance in any 
renewal of the contest. On these large 
and liberal principles of policy, other 
powers might be brought to coacur with 
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you ; whereas, if you are seen to pursue 
nothing but your own sordid, separate 
interests, you will obtain no cordial assist- 
ance, and you will conclude no solid 
pacification. 

The invariable demand of France upon 
us, observed Mr. Fox, to evacuate Malta, 
‘has been confined simply to its evacuation 
according to the terms and stipulations of 
the treaty. Had we felt ourselves and 
the rest of Europe in such a state of in- 
security as we seem to apprehend from 
the great power and ambition of France, 
‘better would it have been by far to have 


abrogated the whole treaty at once, -and: 


to have declared that, as it was incapable 
of execution in one of its material arti- 
cles, it was unfit fer execution in any. 


But, if France had done so! France is 


said to have no feeling of honour. Let 
we put the case fairly to ourselves, and 
suppose, that by an article in the treaty 
France had bound herself to give us the 
Mauritius. In what terms should we not 
exclaim against France, if, alleging our 
.@etention of the Cape of Good Hope as 
@ proof of our malus animus towards 
_ Jher, she had refused to surrender 
‘that possession? What should we think 
aud say of such an excuse, grounded on 
such a proof of our hostile disposition ? 
France, however, had not made the de- 
taand of Malta for herself: it was only to 
the leaving it in our hands that the first 
consul had uniformly refused his consent; 
he had raised no difficulties to its occu- 
pation by other powers; it had been di- 
rectly offered to Russia. Even with re- 
gard to its evacuation by the British 
troops, he had fixed no precise time, had 


insisted on no immediate step towards its. 
This conduct certainly 


ce 
re no appearance of imperiousness or 
arrogance. It is answered, however, that 
it was but an assumed moderation in the 
first consul, put on for the sake of his im- 
mediate interests; and that his real de- 
sign was war and aggression, whenever 
the moment should be more favourable. 
His merchant ships are now at sea; he 
waits their return into the French ports; 
and while his country is exposed to dan- 
ger at so many different points, the pre- 
gent, it is argued, is not the precise mo- 
ment at which he would begin a war with 
us; but for this he will choose his own 
time. Be it so. Supposing the advan- 
tage to be on the side of Great Britain 
fow, would it not continue in nearly the 
same degree during the rest of ‘this vear, 
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or the next year, or the year after? And 
what was the nature of this advantage as 
eee to the question at issue? 
Should we not always retain it? Must 
not French commerce, during the conti- 
nuance of our naval superiority, always 
remain ¢o the same degree a-pledge in 
our hands for the performance of the en- 
gagement which constituted the subject 
of the present dispute? That engage- 
ment was the independence of Malta. If 
Malta, indeed, were occupied by France, 
it might be right to make use of our im- 
mediate advantage, to oblige her to 
restore the island to its independence; 
but now what should we gain by threaten- 
ing the first consul to block up his ports, 
to capture his ships, and ruin his com- 
merce? Nothing but another promise; 
a promise that, during a certain time, he 
would not disturb us in the occupation of 
Malta. And, did the experience of man- 
kind, did the evidence of history furnish 
a ground of reliance on promises of this 
sort? Did promises give any real secu- 
rity for the performance of stipulations ? 
Granting the first consul to have entered 
into any engagement on this head that 
we might have required, if his ambition 
be of that nature which is ascribed to 
him, could we be simple enough to hope 
that he would really leave us in the un- 
molested possession of Malta, and that he 
would not insist on our evacuating it the 
very instant at which that opportunity 
should occur for which we now suppose 
him to be waiting? The futility of suck 
promises, and the little scruple with which 
they were evaded, could be no better 
illustrated than by the conduct of Francis 
Ist, when a prisoner at Madrid, after the 
battle of Pavia. This monarch, it is well 
known, was obliged by Charles 5th, to 
subscribe, for the recovery of his liberty, 
to conditions of so harsh a nature, that it 
was foreseen great objections would be 
made to their ratification by the states of 
France. He was compelled, therefore, to 
en to return to Madrid in the event 
of failure, and this engagement he con- 
ceived himself to have well and faithfully 
rformed—by building and residing at a 
ouse in the Bois de Boulogne, which he 
called Madrid. On the other hand, while 
we were pursuing the light and frivolous 
advantages which a promise of this sort 
might hold forth to us, we lost the benefit 
of another, which, as far as it went, was 
much more valuable and solid. It cannot 


be denied, that he who makes a promise 
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puts himself to a certain degree in the 
power of the party to whom he makes it. 
The independence of Malta was provided 
for by the treaty. The engagements of 
France on this head are solemn and posi- 
tive. If, then, upon our evacuation of the 
island in consequence of that treaty, the 
first consul of France were to attempt any 
thing against its independence, we should 
derive, in any quarrel we might have to 
sustain with him on that account, all the 
benefit (and a considerable one it would 
be) arising from the disadvantage in point 
of general character and estimation, to 
which our adversary would expose himself 
by such a breach of promise. But all 
advantages arising from this state of 
things, suchas it might be, we have to- 
tally foregone, by resting the dispute with 
France upon its present grounds. 

The charges of arrogance, and of a 
superiority assumed by the first consul in 
his language towards this country, are 
further urged and supported on the testi- 
mony of his conversations with lord Whit- 
worth, to which allusions had been so 
frequently made: those conversations are 
said to have been not only offensive in 
their tone, but in their substance. Mr. 
Fox could see no foundation for this spe- 
cies of charge in the long conversation 
with Jord Whitworth, on which so much 
stress had been laid, and some expres- 
sions of which had been so triumphantly 
quoted. What was the report of those 
expressions, as given by lord Whitworth 
himself? Does the first consul sa 
haughtily to him, ‘1 will come and crus 
you—Je vous écraserai?” . Just the re- 
verse. He tells us plainly and directly 
indeed, that he alait attempt to invade 
us; but he says also, that he knows the 
chances are a hundred to one against his 
success; that it is a hundred to one that 
he and the greatest part of the expedition 
would go to the bottom of the sea. He 
talked much, and with great earnestness, 
on this subject, but never once affected 
to diminish the danger. Yet this decla- 
ration of the first consul, of the almost 
utter hopelessness of any enterprise he 
might attempt against us, is quoted as a 
proof of his arrogance and presumption ! 
‘¢ Whatever else there may be in it,”’ said 
Mr. Fox, * there certainly is in this con- 
versation no tone of superiority; on the 
contrary, it is an acknow!edgment of su- 
periority on our side. To call it arrogant 
or presumptuous, or to say that it is of- 
fensive in its tone, or in its substance, 
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appears to be a very whimsical imputa- 
tion. It reminds me of the most extra- 
vagant passage that is, I believe, to be 
found in a great, and, with me, most 
favourite poet, and who, notwithstanding 
the frequent instances of the same sort 
which occur in bis works, is one of the 
finest.in opr language, I mean ])ryden, 
who, in the most extravagant, perhaps, of 
his pieces, and jnto the mouth of Al- 
manzor, pute a sentiment which has 
always appeared to me tp outsoar every 
flight allowable to the wildest fictions of 
the imagination. In the Conquest of 
Grenada, his hero, who is burlesqued in 
the Kehearsal, under the character of 
Drawcansir, says, in anger to his rival— 
“‘ Thou shalt not wish her thine: thou shalt 
not dare : 
“‘ Ty be so impudent as to despair !” 
Now, I confess, notwithstanding what X 
may have thought of the extravagance of 
my favourite poet, that I had over-rated it. 
I had thought that no case could happen 
to give common sense to those expres- 
sions, and make them applicable to real 
life. I thought them the daring efforts of 
a vivid geniys, aiming at the summit of 
poetical hyperbole; but now I find that 
Dryden gave only a tame, prosaic account 
of a inatter of fact, a few years before it 
happened! He says, “* Youshall not wish, 
you shall not dare, to be so impudent as 
to despair!” Buonaparté says, he despairs 
of success in his invasion of England, and 
for his pride and impudence in despairing 
as well as for his presumption in telling 
them so, ministers think no punishment 
too great. Now I profess myself to be 
one of those who agree in this respect 
with the first consul, and who think that 
in this despair there is infinitely more 
good sense than arrogance. I think it is 
full a hundred to one that he and the 
greater part of his expedition would go to 
the bottom of the sea, if he should attempt 
a descent on our coast. I certainly think 
this, and I am very glad to find that Buo- 
naparté is of the same opinion. 

Having closed the argument under 
these different heads, Mr. Fox proceeded 
to the summing up of his opinions on the 
whole of the question before the House. 
He said, that after the ministers had suf- 
fered the continent to be reduced to its 
present state, after they had submitted, 
without remonstrance, to every encroach- 
ment of French ambition, after they had 
lett Holland and Switzerland to their fate, 
and all the smaller statcs of Europe under 
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the dominion or the influence of France, 
he could not think the war they were now 
undertaking for Malta, plain Malta, either 
wise or justifiable. hat, however, it 
might be asked of him, would he himself 

ropose under the present circumstances ? 

t was his opinion, that peace was not 
even then desperate, if proper means were 
resorted to —- means which presented 
themselves at that very moment, and 
which were in every way consistent with 
strict honour, and with a large and liberal 
policy. He recommended to his majes- 
ty’s ministers without delay, to avail them- 
selves of the opportuniy which then 
offered, and te co-operate with the wishes 
which he ynderstood to have been ex- 
pressed by the emperor of Russia, for the 
preservation of the peace of Europe. He 
recommended, and again enforced, the 
acceptance of the Russian mediation, not 
for the sake of procuring the guarantee 
of that power for Malta merely, but with 
a view of extending it upon a grand, com- 
prehensive scheme of policy, and in con- 
cert with other great powers, to the pro- 
tection of the weaker and more defence- 
less states, and thus ensuring, as far as 
stability could be expected in human 
affairs, the solid and permanent pacifica- 
tion of Europe. What, he asked, was 
the other side of the alternative ?—War ! 
And what would be the probable effect of 
resarting to it?) He had already touched 
on the conduct of the firat consul, and 
some of the reasons which had been as- 
signed for it. He had teuched also on 
the state of the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries, none of whom, he feared, would be 
improved in their condition by war; but 
he must now come to that body of people 
whom he had often declared to be more 
emphatically his clients—the people of 
England. He would, for the moment, 
put out of his consideration all questions 
of danger to ourselves. He would sup- 
pose Buonaparté to feel the truth of what 
he himself had declared, namely, that he 
despaired of success in attempting a de- 
scent—he would suppose that all parts of 
our empire were at present secure, and 
that even in a protracted war, there would 
be no probability, no possibility (if gen- 
tlemen would take it so) of affecting us 
in any quarter by invasion. Even in this 
state of security, however, what was our 
situation? Had we forgotten the two 
last years of the last war? Had we for- 
gotten the state and condition of the 
middle classes of society in this island ; 
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of every country gentleman of a limited 
income, of every tradesman, indeed of 
every man in it who did not possess a. 
very large fortune; had we already for-. 
gotten how the late war had pressed upon 
them? Let us recollect these things ; let. 
us recollect the circumstances which oc- 
curred in the course of that war; what we 
all suffered by the immense loads that 
were Jaid upon us to support it—their 
grievous and most intolerable. weight, and 
the cruel and grinding measures of every 
description, under which this country had 
groaned during so many years. Could 
ministers, with these recollections in their 
minds, bring themselves again to precipi- 
tate their country into miseries, so hor- 
rible in their nature, and so easily to be 
avoided 2. What had we now to expect ? 
He had heard, indeed, some talk of an. 
economical war. But even this economy 
(difficult as the word was at all times to. 
understand when so applied) was now 
explained to consist in the adoption of 
measures leading to an immense and im- 
mediate enlargement of our expenses. 
We were told that we must make great 
exertions? And what exertions? Exertions 
beyond any thing we have ever rhe known ; 
far beyond what were found necessary 
during the glorious war of queen Anne ; far 
beyond those by which we obtained that 
preeminence which has immortalized the 
memory of the late earl of Chatham; far 
beyond even those of the late war itself. 
And by whom were we told allthis? If 
by some gentlemen who had no experi- 
ence in politics, and under whose guidance 
we had not already suffered; if by some 
orator, as a mere figure of speech without 
a meaning, and by way of a flourish in 
debate, for such a purpose it might do 
well; but we are told this, not by.a novice 
in the art of extortion, but by an artist! 
‘‘ Ifa man without experience or reputa- 
tion,” said Mr. Fox, ** examines my case 
when I am ill, and tells me, ‘ You must 
‘ have a limb cut off to save your life,’ I 
might still hope fora cure, without having 
recourse to so dreadful a remedy; but, if 
the skilful practitioner, the regular doctor 
himself tells me so, after consultation, if 
the experienced operator, under whose 
prescriptions and directions I bave already 
suffered, tells me so, I know what I must 
endure ! If he tells me, ‘ I must pull out 
all your teeth; I must cut off ds of the 
extremities, or you will die,” [ have only 
to prepare for the operation. I know the 
alternative is death or torture. This 
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reat artist, this eminent doctor (Mr. 
Pitt), has told us that, much as we had 
already been distinguished for exertion, 
what we have hitherto dene is nothing. 
We have hitherto been only fighting for 
morality and religion, for the law of na- 
tions, for the rights of civil society, and 
in the cause of God. Resources fully 
adequate to such minor objects, the right 
hon. gentleman assures us, we have al- 
ready employed; but now we have a cen- 
test to sustain of a higher order—a con- 
test which would compel us to strain 
every remaining nerve, and to call for 
sacrifices new and extraordinary, such as 
had never before been heard of in this 
country. We are told, that within a 
month, within a fortnight perhaps, a plan 
must be formed for raising many millions 
of money, in a mode different from any 
that has hitherto been attempted. It was 
not to be a pitiful expedient for a single 
year; it was not to be an expedient 
similar to those adopted by lord North 
during the American war, or by the right 
hon. gentleman himself for nearly the 
whole of the last war; but it was to be a 
plan which would last for ever, or at least 
until two or three hundred millions should 
be raised by it. Severe measures for 
general defence are also announced to us 
as necessary within a fortnight; plans of 
which no man can as yet form a concep- 
tion, but which ministers are to reveal 
to usin due time, and when they shall 
have reached their full maturity of 
wisdom. 

The income-tax was felt heavily by 
most of the members of this House, 
although many of them are in the superior 
ranks of fortune—heavily, indeed, by all 
descriptions of persons in the country, 
except the most opulent, or those in the 
lowest class of labourers, who were too 

tr to be made the objects of it. I be- 
ieve there are now near the projectors of 
that tax, many persons who felt the gripe 
of it most keenly, although some of them 
were so situ that it was not prudent 
for them to complain. That tax did, 
indeed, affect every person of any condi- 
tion in this country, but affected them 
very differently. e possessors of their 
thirty, their twenty, their ten, and even 
their one thousand a year, felt it as no- 
thing, when compared to the possessors 
of only their two, their three, their four, 
or their five hundred. Ask that numerous 
and intelligent class of persons how they 
felt the income-tax ? Iam speaking of the 
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poor old income-tax, not the tax now 
about te be imposed—I speak of that 
mild and gentle operation, which seized 
only upon one-tenth of a man’s income, 
ne not ef a measure which may exact a 
fifth, and possibly a half; a measure, tee, 
which must be improved in the mode of 
its execution, since the greater the sum 
to be raised by it, the more rigorous must 
be the inquisition, Let ne man now look 
te his holding a pound without giving 
possibly fifteen shillings of it to govern- 
ment towards the support of the war; let 
no man be-too confident that an inquisitor 
may not be empowered to break open his 
desk, in order to search for the other five. 
And all this for what ? For Malta! Malta! 
plain, bare, naked Malta, unconnected 
with any other interest! What point of 
honour can the retention of Malta be te 
you? Something of that nature may be 
felt by France, but to you, I aver it is, as 
a point of honour, nothing. “ But it ma 
be prudent to keep it.” the keeping it 
worth a contest? Does the noble lord 
think it so? On the contrary, is he not of 
opinion that it is not ? ** Oh! but we are 
to oppose the ndizement of France, 
the ambition of Buonaparté, which will 
destroy us like a liquid fire.” We have, 
indeed, heard some splendid philippics on 
this subject; philippics which 
thenes himself, were he among us, would 
hear with pleasure, and possibly with 
envy; philippics which would lead us 
directly to battle, without regard to what 
may follow; but then comes the question 
—What shall we have to pay for them? 
What is the amount of the bill2 I re- 
member an old French proverb, and I am 
not afraid of being deemed too much of s 
Frenchman if [ should quote it: the 
overb seems almost an answer to one in 
nglish, which saye that ‘things are 
good because they are dear.” The author 
of the French one, however, tells us that, 
let things be ever so goed, yet if they are 
dear, he has no pleasure in eating them, 
“ le cout en dte le gout.” Now so it is 
with me, when I hear the harangues of 
the right hon. gentleman in favour of war, 
I think the articles drest up ere exquisite, 
but that the cost spoils the relish. How- 
ever, these philippics are not new to us. 
I remember when lord Rosslyn (thea Mr. 
Wedderburn), made a vehement snd 
eloquent philippic before the privy council 
against Dr. Franklin, calling him “a hoary 
headed traitor,” and so forth. I remember 
the prodigious effect produced by this 
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splendid invective: so great was it, that 
~ when the privy council went away, they 
were almost ready to throw up their hats 
for joy, as if they had obtained a triumph. 
Why, Sir, we paid a pretty dear price for 
that triumph afterwards! In the beginning 
of the Jast war, we had abilities, which we 
now enjoy no longer, and which no one 
remembers with more regret than I do. 
There was no want of imagery, no want 
of figures of rhetoric, no want of the 
flowers of eloquence ;—eloquence seldom 
equalled, and never surpassed by man, 
and all exerted to support the war. We 
know how that war sade , and the damp 
which was cast upon our ardour at the 
sight of the bill when it came to be paid. 
So now, when I hear all these fine and 
eloquent philippics, I cannot help recol- 
Jecting what fruits such speeches have 
Gener! produced, and dreading the 
evastation and carnage which usually 
attend them. The right hon. gentleman, 
when he appears before us in all the 
gorgeous attire of his eloquence, reminds 
me of a story which is told of a barbarous 
rince of Morocco, a Muley Molock, ora 
uley Ishmael, who never put on his 
yest garments, or appeared in extraor- 
inary pomp, but as a prelude to the 
murder of many of his subjects. Now, 
when I behold splendor much more bright, 
when I perceive the labours of an elegant 
and accomplished mind—when I listen 
to words so choice, and contemplate all 
the charms of his polished elocution,—it 
is well enough for me, sitting in this 
House, to enjoy the scene, but it gives 
me most gloomy tidings to convey to my 
constituents in the lobby. For these rea- 
sons, Sir, I should wish, previously to our 
entering into this war, to be told what 
event itis that will put an end to it. I 
would ask what are we to gain by this 
contest? I know I may be told, that it is 
an old and a foolish question. That it is 
old I know, but that it is foolish I do 
not. Switzerland and Holland are, in 
my opinion, the two great objects to be 
kept in view, as countries the liberation 
of which from the yoke of France would 
be most desirable. But have you any 
hopes of Ee such an object ? 
Have you any ce of doing so by the 
course you are now about to take! No 
man thinks more highly than I do, of the 
ability and gallantry of your commanders ; 
no man thinks more highly than I do, of 
the intrepidity and valour of your soldiers ; 
no man thinks more highly than I do of 
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the immense power, most incomparable 
skill and invincible spirit of your navy; 
no man has more earnest wishes than I 
have to see the power of France reduced 
by the efforts of Great Britain. Much 
certainly, in one way, may be done to- 
wards this object. You may seize her 
islands—you may take her colonies and 
destroy her trade; you have done it be- 
fore, and, for aught I know, you may 
distress her even more. Even then, what 
eat ha ultimately gain? On the other 
hand, what may you not ultimately lose ? 
You may be driven to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy yourselves. But France, we are 
told, will have been destroyed first. 
France, may, indeed, be made a beggar, 
but will that make her a better neighbour 
to you? Say even that a new revolution 
should happen to France, as many have 
happened to her within these ten years— 
What will you be the better for that ? 
‘‘ France,” you may then exclaim, “ is 
now more miserable than ever she was!” 
To be sure she will be so; and you—how 
will you be the better for her misery? It 
ts argued, however, that if we are to go 
to war, it is wiser to commence it now, 
than to delay it; distinctions are drawn 
between internal strength and strength 
for the annoyance of an enemy; it it said 
that, as to France, another year may ex- 
tend her commerce, increase her popula- 
tion, and thus give her additional means 
of annoying us; and that all these means 
will be diminished by the revolutions she 
may suffer in another war. If she should 
suffer in the next war ten revolutions, in- 
stead of the five or six through which she 
struggled in the last, putting all other 
considerations out of the question, are we 
justified by experience in expecting that 
ber sufferings will render her a better 
neighbour to us, or less troublesome to 
the repose of the world? Was she so 
wasted by the losses of the late war, was 
she so enervated by the calamities of her 
revolutions, as to be rendered incapable 
of annoying others, or of defending her- 
self? Were not her latest efforts, on the 
contrary, the most terrible and the most 


successful ?” 

From these grounds, which Mr, Fox 
recapitulated, he drew the conclusion, 
that we were in a situation, in which, if 
we were to proceed on our present narrow 

ound of mere local British interest, we 
Fad nothing to gain; absolutely nothing. 
We could not hope for an ally from any 
quarter of the world. But if the House 
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should agree to the amendment moved on 
the address, -it would open to us another 
and a better course. The amendment 
contained nothing, which, with the ex- 
ception of a very few words indeed, they 
did not all believe to be true. That his 
majesty’s ministers had not done the best 
that could have been dore, in the whole 
of the negotiation, was certainly a very 
general opinion. -That question was by 
common consent (as it appeared) to: be 
the subject of debate at a future day; the 
address he thought would prejudge that 
question; whereas the amendment kept it 
entirely open for discussion and decision. 
To attain the greater objects of the 
amendment, Mr. Fox gave notice, that 
he should, at no very distant period, move 
the House to address his majesty to avail 
himself of the disposition manifested by 
the emperor of Russia to bring about 2 
general peace. If that prince should 
either be unwilling to engage in the me- 
diation, or unable, through the fault of 
our enemy, to accomplish its purpose, 
neither of which Mr. Fox could believe, 
the House would enjoy the satisfaction of 
reflecting that they had done every thing 
in their power, which: prudence could 
dictate, to avoid the calamities of war. 
The alternative would then be inevitable, 
and they would adopt it without reproach. 
At present nothing could be said in favour 
of the policy of war, but that it may be 
better for us now than it would be four 
months hence. This advantage would be 
more than counterbalanced by proving to 
all Europe, that war was not our choice; 
that we had applied to one of its first 
powers to prevent it, and that we were 
ready to accept the proffered mediation. 
Mr. Fox concluded his speech with 
stating the strong sense of duty, and the 
deep anxiety of mind under which he had 
been impelled to deliver his opinions so 
much at length; and with exhorting the 
“House, before they entered on this great 
contest, not only to pause, to deliberate, 
and to satisfy themselves, but to do every 
thing that depended on them to convince 
their constituents and all Europe that the 
avoiding it was impossible, 

~ Mr. Chancellor Addington said, he had 
never heard with more admiration the ta- 
Jents of the hon. gentleman, nor had more 
occasion to lament that the powers of his 
great mind should have been employed 
for the purpose to which they were then 
applied; to give encouragement where 
encouragement ought not to be given, 
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namely, to our enemies ; not that it could 
be so intended, although it was likely to 
have such an effect. He would put it to 
the candour of that hon. gentleman whe- 
ther he thought it fair to make such an 
appeal to the feelings of mankind, for the 
purpose of enlisting them, as it were, to 
fight agamst their public duty? Having 
been orte of those who advised his majesty 
to send to parliament the message on 
which the address was moved, he was sa- 
tisfied to rest witt: the House, the consi- 
deration of his motives, and those of his 
colleagues, and he hoped the House were 
satisfied that no reluctance had ever been 
shown on his part to enter into that dis- 
cussion. He hoped it would be the opi- 
nion of the House, that his majesty’s mi- 
nistera had been sincere in their endea- 
vours to preserve peace. He then pro- 
ceeded to take notice of what had been 
stated by Mr. Fox, by way of comment on 
the various other topics stated in his ma- 
jesty’s declaration: upon all which topics 
the hon. gentleman seemed to insist that 
ministers had not performed their duty 
inasmuch as they had omitted to make 
specific remonstrances to France in eaclt 
of these cases as they occurred. Upon this 
subject, however, the hon. gentleman had 
not done justice to ministers ; for repre- 
sentations had been made upon almost 
every one of these topics. With regard ta 
Switzerland, their object was, to maintain 
its independence, and they expressed that 
object by Mr. Moore, and intended to 
support tlie Swiss, until it became im- 
racticable by their being overwhelmed. 
owever, the interference of this country 
had not been totally useless; for our ex- 
ertions had been the means of preventing 
the first consul from declaring himself 
their first magistrate. More would have 
been endeavoured by ministers in that 
case, but there was no corresponding dis- 
position in the other great powers of Eu- 
rope to make a common cause with the 
ople of Switzerland. The course which 
fe should take would be to show, that the 
animus of the government of France was 
manifestly to injure and insult this coun- 
try, and it was under this cunviction, that 
the question of peace or war was properly 
to be decided. An imputation had bec 
cast on ministers, as if they had neglected 
to demand satisfaction upon points as they 
occurred; but he trusted it would appear 
to the House, that satisfaction had been 
demanded on each particular case whicly 
required it. He returned to the report of 
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Sebastiani; and contended, that it was the 
determination of the French government 
to interfere with respect to Egypt, and to 
conduct itself contrary to the express 
provisions of the treaty of Amiens, which 
provided for the integrity of the Turkish 
empire. He referred to various parts of 
the correspondence, as well as to the con- 
ference between lord Whitworth and the 
chief consul himself, and also to what re- 
Jated to Malta; and maintained, that minis- 
ters had omitted no part of their duty. The 
French government availed itself of every 
opportunity, toshow its hostile temper, and 
to manifest a determination of rendering 
war inevitable. They had made prepara- 
tions for that purpose, by an augmenta- 
tion of their forces. The war could not 
be avoided, because it was already begun ; 
but if the emperor of Russia, or any other 
considerable power, should make any pro- 
position of a practical nature, by which 
peace might be restored he should feel 
great satisfaction in being the instrument 
of laying it before his majesty ; but he saw 
nothing in the disposition of the French 
government which warranted such an ex- 

ectation. We ought therefore to prepare 
or an arduous contest. We must provide 
effectually for our domestic security. 
Many persons, he was aware, nrust suffer 
grent deprivations, for the purpose of 
having the country secured against the 
danger with which it was menaced. He 
wished to impress upon the House, that 
the present war was founded on unavoid- 
able ‘necessity, and that there was in his 
Majesty's ministers a sincere disposition to 
terminate it, whenever it could be termi- 
nated with honour. He would therefore 
mdulge a hope, that the hon. gentleman 
who moved the amendment, would sa- 
erifice private opinien, in this case, to the 
advantages of unanimity. The difference 
between the sentiments contained in the 
address and those in the amendment was 
literally nothing. 

The Attorney General said, that the ar- 

ments of Mr. Fox were calculated to 

o much mischief, as they were ingenious. 
The hon. gentleman. had laid down prin- 
ciples, which would furnish Buonaparté 
with arguments for the justification of his 
conduct. He had observed that the war 
was unnecessary ; but if ever a war was 
commenced on an honourable principle, it 
was the present, 

Mr. Windham said, that the arguments 
offered by Mr. Fox appeared to him fallaci- 
ous. The question betore the House was of 
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considerable moment ; but his mind was di- 
verted from the subjects on which he had 
intended to address the House by the 
strange language which hehad lately heard. 
He could now only point out the mischief 
of this speech, and:-he must say its wicked- 
ness. The topies touched upon by the hon.. 
gentleman were the very poisoned arrows 
of debate, which, by general consent, 
were proscribed. They inight be used on 
any occasion, and were quite unconnected 
with the point at issue. That war pro- 
duces much public inconvenience and 
private misery, might be urged against ali 
wars, however just or unavoidable. The 
question was not, whether the income tax 
was a bad thing; but whether it was not 
a better thing than an income tax imposed 
by a French prefect? The hon. gentleman 
had shown himself the pander to all the 
base and ilfiberal passions of the people, 
by thus supporting selfishness against pa- 
triotism, and opposing private. considera- 
tions to the grand view of national policy. 
If he stooped so low, he was not to be en- 
vied in the triumph of his eloquence, or 
the number of his admirers: It was 
lamentable, however, to see the contrast 
between the hon. gentleman and the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) whose return 
to the House was so warmly welcomed. 
That right hon. gentleman had not dis- 
played his great talents in damping the 
zeal and depressing the spirit of the peo- 
ple, by an appeal to the sordid passions of 
our nature; but in kindling the flame of 
patriotism, and calling forth the energics 
of the country, to meet with firmness the 
difficulties which surrounded it. The 
conduct of Mr. Fox resembled that of a 
surgeon who should dissuade his patient 
from submitting to a necessary operation 
by talking of the pain that he would suffer 
from ‘it, while this was the only thing 
that could stop the progress of a mortal 
distemper. 

Mr. W. Smith condemned the severe 
epithets which had been applied, by Mr. 
Windham, to the speech of Mr. Fox. He 
thought when the heat of the moment had 
suhsided,; he must feel remorse, for the 
expressions he had used. 

Mr. Windham, in explanation, allowed’ 
that he did not wish the words that had 
fallen from him, in the heat of debate, to 
be understood in the strict literal’ mean- 
ing. | 

ar. Fox said, he excused the warmth 
of the right hon. gentleman; and, as for 
for himself, he had a foible, of not easily 
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and slightly quarrelling with an old ac- 
quaintance. 

The question being put, That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question, the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Attorney General... 
Yeas } Mr. Bond PRohe einen : aon 


Mr. Whitbread,,.......00. 
Nozs Mr. W. Smith ....-e-ccue § © 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


List of tke Mtnority. 
Adair, R. Johnstone, George 
Anson, Thomas Kinnaird, C. 
Aubrey, sir J. Lambton, R. J. 
Andover, lord Madocks, W. A. 
Antonie, W. Lee Milford, L. 
Barclay, G. _ Milbanke, sir R. 
Bankes, H. Milner, sir W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Milnes, James 
Burdett, sir F. Moore, G. P. 


Buller, Mr. 

Bennet, capt. 

Bent, R. 

Cavendish, lord G. EI, 
Caulfield, H. ‘ 


Moore, Peter 
North, Dudley 
Northey, W. 
Peirse, Henry 
Plumer, W. 


Coke, T. W. Petty, lord H. 

Coke, E. Ponsonby, hon. W. 
Courtenay, J. Pytches, John 
Creevey, T. Russell, lord W. 
Combe, H. C. Raine, Jonathan 
Daly, Bowes Richardson, J. 
Douglas, marg. of St. John, hon. St. A. 
Dundas, hon. L. Stanley, lord 


Dundas, hon. C. Spencer, lord R. 
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Dundas, hon. G. 


Somerville, sir M. 


Fellowes, R. Thownsend, lord J. 
Fitzpatrick. gen, Thornton, Henry 
Fox, hon, C. J. Walpole, hon. G. 
Grey, C. Western, C. C. 


Hamilton, H. 


Wilberforce, W. 
Harrison, J. 


Winnington, sir. E. 


Howard, H. Wharton, J. 
Heathcote, John TELLERS, 
Hussey, Wm. Whitbread, Samuel 
Jekyll, Joseph Smith, W. 


Jervoise, C. J. 


May 25. The Address was reported ; 
and, on the question that it be read a se- 
cond time, _ 

_ Sir R. Peel said, he had a decided objec- 
tion to war in any shape; but with re- 
Spect to this war, it did appear from the 
papers, that it was unavoidable. It did 


[1492 
to the people of France, that it gave them 
a perfect insight into,the rotten state of 
their own society. He could not conceive 
that the French people, who hed so long 
been struggling for liberty, and who now 
ought to set some value on freedom, 
would long continue under tyranny. 
Mr. H. Lascelles said, that this war.was 
brought upon us by no act of our own, 
and therefore he would support such mea- 
sures as might lay burthens on his con- 
stituents. The conduct of France, ever 


| since the peace was concluded, had been 


atrocious. Every means had been em- 
ployed by us to avert the calamities of 
war. France had put it to us, whether we 
would sacrifice every thing to support 
ourselves in an insecure peace. He could 
not see, from the papers any disposition, 
on the part of France, to improve the 
friendship between the two countries. 
He did not pretend to define with accu- 
racy when a nation should go to war, but 
he knew there was a point beyond which 
we should not allow another nation to go. 

Sir W. Pulteney was fully convinced 
that ministers had not adopted the alterna- 
tive of war so long as there remained any 
chance of securing the blessings of peaee. 
The great object of the French, in the 
possession of Malta, was to cripple our 
commerce, and reduce our navy. Would 
any man contend for the propriety of our 
surrendering so important a situation, 
seeing the unequivocal designs of France 
a Egypt, as a road to the subjugation 
of our Indian possessions? He hoped 
that ministers would be supported in the 
conduct of a war which they had used 
every honourable exertion to avoid. . 

Mr. Bankes said, his principal objection 
to the address was, that he could not ap- 
prove those words which gave to ministers 
full credit for earnestly having endeavour- 
ed, by every means in their power, to avoid 
the war; for it appeared to him from the 
papers on the table, that they were not 
anxious to preserve the peace, but that 
they, on the contrary, wished to renew the ° 
war. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he was prepared to 
support every tittle of the address, and 
still further the cause of ministers. They 


not appear to be so much the desire of | had laid down to themselves a line of 


the French government to obtain the rock 
of Malta; the rock of the English constitu- 
tion was what they really aimed at. It was 
out liberty, protected by our constitution, 
that gave them the most uneasiness; a con- 
stitution which reflected so strong a light 


+ 


moderation and firmness which they had 
uniformly maintained: they had vindicated 
the honour of this country in resisting @ 
systematic attempt to destroy the liberties 
and the morals of Europe: they had 
steered the middle line; neither abjectly 


+ 
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submitting to the foe, nor sedulously seek- 
dng pretences for war; and their conduct 
entitled them to the thanks of the whole 
country. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre gloried in supporting 
the Address, as it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his indignation at the 
overbearing -conduct of France. The 
case was fully and fairly before the coun- 
try. 1¢ would now judge for itself, and 
when once satisfied, that its cause was good, 
no doubt could be entertained of its readi- 
ness to stake every thing for the preserva- 
tion of its rights and its existence. He 
had wished for entire unanimity ; because 
the times required that good old practice, 
a long pull, @ strong pull, and a pull 
altogether—but complete unanimity was 
denied. He was convinced, that war 
was the only safe road to peace, and 
under the positive assurances of ministers, 
that they were still ready to receive over- 
tures for negotiation, such was his conti- 
dence in their moderation, that he was per- 
suaded they would not refuse such terms, 
as were consistent with our safety, honour, 
and happiness. 

Mr. Wilberforce deprecated war, if it 
could be averted by the amicable media- 
tion of Russia, which he still thought 
practicable. 

The Address was agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage relative to the Discussions with France.] 
May 23. The order of the day for taking 
his majesty’s Message into consideration 
being fad, : 

Lord Pelham rose to move an Address. 
From the papers on the table, he was 
confident their lordships must see that 
ministers had no wish to conceal any part 
of their conduct. He would not contend, 
that their conduct might not, on a future 
occasion, be made the subject of inquiry ; 
but he must express a hope, that the dis- 
cussion on the present occasion would be 
conducted with as little reference as pos- 
sible to the conduct and mcrits of minis- 
ters. The great, and, indeed, the only 
question was, whether legitimate ground 
of war had been established. After having 
maturely considered the papers, he had 
no difficulty in ‘declaring the grounds of 
war contained therein, to be most strong, 
clear, and distinct. The conclusion left 
on the minds of all unprejudiced men 
must be, that war was rendered inevitable. 
He then adverted briefly to the principal 
points of dispute between the two govern- 
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ments. With respect to Malta, the con- 
duct pursued on the part of this country 
proved the sincerest desire of peace. A 
very short period had elapsed before (with 
the view of taciliating the evacuation of 
the island) an accredited officer was ap- 
pointed to arrange the mode in which it 
was to take place. Sir A. Ball received 
instructions to concert with an agent on 
the part of the French government the 
means of executing the article of the 
treaty with the least possible difficulty. 
Previous to the evacuation, the election 
of a grand master was an object of im- 
portant consideration, and to this his ma- 
jesty had given every possible facility. 
The grand master then chosen had seen 
reasons for not acceding to the election, 
and a new election became indispensable. 
Again, his majesty, actuated by the same 
desire of peace, acceded to an arrange- 
ment for a subsequent election, with the 
view of removing every obstacle to the 
evacuation of the island. A body of 
Neapolitan troops were in the first in- 
stance to be admitted into the island ; and 
to their admission, on the part of his ma- 
jesty, not the smallest obstacle was op- 
posed. It was about the 27th of January 
that the French government began to press 
the evacuation of Malta; and that demand- 
ed some satisfactory explanation of the 
pretensions advanced, and the ministers 
views disclosed. Circumstances then ex- 
isted, which rendered it necessary to refer 
back to what had been the conduct of the 
first consul from the period when the 
treaty was concluded. In the course of 
this review, the irresistible inference was, 
that the conduct of the French govern- 
ment had been one constant series of acts 
totally mconsistent with a sincere desire 
of preserving peace. At an early period 
after the treaty was signed, representations 
were made about the frecdom of the press 
in this country, and the necessity of sub- 
jecting not only it, but the deliberative 
assemblies of the country; to a degree 
of restraint inconsistent with the ge- 
nius of our constitution. The stay of 
the princes of the house of Bourbon, of 
certain bishops particularly named, and a 
number of emigrants who continued to 
wear the badges of extinguished royalty, - 
were made the subjects of complaint. 
What the answer of ministers to these 
complaints was, was ex lained in the 
papers; aud he entertained a confident ex- 

ctation, that it was of a nature to meet 
with universal approbation. With regard 
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to the complaint about the freedom of 
discussion in different publications, it was 
hardly necessary for him to say that he 
was a decided friend to a free press. He 
did not deny that this freedom was some- 
times carried to an unjustifiable length. 
Ministers had shown their disposition 
to give no countenance to publications of 
this kind, by referring the French govern- 
ment to the tribunals of the country. 
This answer was not held satisfactory by 
the French government, and a spirit of 
distrust and animosity continued to be 
cherished. At the period when the first 
consul began to be so extremely clamorous 
about the evacuation of Malta, an official 
document of an extraordinary nature 
made its appearance in France. ‘He meant 
the report of Sebastiani. The publication | 
of this report unfolded projects which 
could not fail to attract the peculiar notice 
of ininisters. In every page one most im- 
portant lesson was to be collected, that 
the views of the first consul relative to 
Egvpt bad not been abandoned. It was 
clearly seen, that the possession of that 
colony was the constant object of his am- 
bition. Ina formal conference, the first 
consul had not hesitated to declare that 
Egypt must sooner or later be in the pos- 
session of France. He would put it to 
the candour of their lordships, whether 
ministers were not entitled to demand 
from the French government some secu- 
rity for its future views relative to Egyyt, 
at what the treaty of Amiens pro- 
vided. In the continued possession of 
Malta, ministers conceived that this secu- 
rity would be found; and hence originated 
the importance which the possession of 
the island afterwards assumed. Malta, 
iu the hands of this country, could only 
be viewed as a security. It could afford 
to France, or any other power, no reason- 
able ground of jealousy. But, inde- 
pendent of these considerations, there 
were others which justified ministers in 
retaining the island. When the treaty of 
Amiens was formed, and the island was 
to be restored to the order of Saint John 
of Jerusalem, certain revenues were un- 
understood to be appropriated to their 
Support, in a way consistent with the 
objects which the treaty proposed to 
establish. Without this support it was 
absurd to talk of that independence which 
the treaty guaranteed. But in Spain the 
revenues of the order had been confis- 
cated: The same thing had taken place 
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government, so far from opposing this se- 
questration, appeared to have encouraged 
it, in a way which showed a disinclination 
to the execution of the treaty. After 
pursuing this line of conduct, it was with 
a bad grace that the first consul came 
forward to insist on the peremptory exe- 
cution of the treaty.—As long as the hope 
of peace could be entertained, ministers 
had shown the utmost reluctance to resort 
to a renewal of hostilities. When, how- 
ever, the conduct of the French govern- 
ment had become such as could no longer 
be tolerated, it became parliament and 
the country to speak in terms of suitable 
indignation of these repeated acts of ag- 
gression. If the conduct of ministers was 
in ay respect to be blamed, it was, that 
they had not much earlier shown a deter- 
mination no longer to suffer the insults or 
the injuries of the French government to 
pass with impunity. Under all these cir— 
cumstances, he thought there eould be no 
difficulty in agreeing to the address with 
which he should conclude. — The noble 
lord then moved an Address couched in 
the same words as the one moved in 
the Commons [see p. 1386. ] 

The Duke of Cumberland said:—My 
Lords; the question which arises out of the 
papers appears to me to be nothing less 
than a question, whether this country, 
which has so long held a distinguished 
rank among the nations, shall or shall not 
cease to be an independent country ? for if 
we were patiently to submit to that accu- 
mulation of aggression, injustice, and io- 
sult which has been the continued system 
of the French government with respect to 
this country, we must descend from that 
rank, and take our place among the van- 
quished and feeble nations which have 
become the prey of French ambition and 
plunder. My lords, notwithstanding the 
clear statement of the noble secretary, I 
must go over in detail the wrongs and m- 
sults which this country has endured, and 
which now call for the address, which has 
been moved: [I must trace those wron 
to the first consul of France; and - 
ing only of him as consul, I must ask, 
which of the nations of Europe is it that 
he has not subdued or endeavoured to 
subdue, and place in the rank of obsequi- 
ous vassal nations? Where is Holland, 
which for a century maintained, by its in- 
dustry, a most respectable rank among the 
European nations? That nation is now 
trampled down by his legions, who, to add 


in Italy and in Bavaria. The French | insult to their injuries, call themselves 
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allies? Where is the free, the virtuous, 
and the gallant Swiss nation? For centu- 
ries they, too, in the bosom of peace, had 
cultivated the virtues, the sciences, and 
the useful arts. They had not meddled in 
the strife of nations; they always preserved 
the most honourable neutrality; but the 
destroyer came, and swept away the pro- 
duce of the industry of ages, and what was 
dearer to them than their wealth, their in- 
dependence and ancient liberties. Where 
is Italy now? Italy, which for ages has 
not lifted its head among contending 
empires, but whose ambition has been to 
eall back intd civilized Europe the monu- 
ments of antient arts, the sciences, and the 
taste of the early ages of Greece, refined 
by every improvement of modern times? 
- Where now are those unoffending coun- 
tries? They all lie at the proud feet of 
France, to endure either the anger or the 
clemency of their conquerors. How is 
France herself situated? After the mil- 
lions of lives that she has lost in the late san- 
guinary war, after that waste of treasure 
which has ruined her subjects and ex- 
hausted her finances, what is it she has 
ained? We were told this was a war 
or liberty! what liberty has she gained ? 
Personal liberty has been violated in 
France without limits; exile, deportation, 
and Guiana, are the conquences of giving 
any offence to the consular government. 
It is there in vain to appeal to laws against 
high authority; and as for the liberty of 
the press, it is there unknown. My 
lords, I will now recite a few of the 
various indignities which have been offer- 
ed to this nation by the French govern- 
ment. Among their first acquisitions 
since the peace, was Lombardy; then 
followed Elba, Piedmont, Parma, and 
Switzerland. Holland was overrun with 
French troops; and as to this country, if 
it could submit to the unjust pretensions 
of France, it would soon be in as degraded 
a situation as any of those small nations 
which were obliged to bow to the man- 
dates of a French minister. The French 
government had ventured to say, * Eng- 
land is no longer able, single-handed, 
to contend with France.” Insolent as 
this declaration was, they had formed so 
erroneous an opinion of the spirit and re- 
sources of this country, as to believe it 
true. Towards our commerce, they had, 
in time of peace, acted with the most in- 
veterate hostility.. By force and injustice, 
they not only prohibited the entrance of 
our manufactures into their country, but 
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excluded them from every country which 
was under their influence. The report of 
Sebastiani boldly avowed the ambitious 
projects of France with respect to Egypt 
and Indie. This country has also been 
told that it has nothing to do with the 
affairs of Europe, or with the oppressions 
and vexations that France may please to 
exercise on other nations, and that all our 
rights are derived from the treaty of 
Amiens. When did Great Britain forfeit 
the rank that she has hitherto held among 
nations? But the French government 
were not content with endeavouring to 
regulate the affairs of other countries; 
they wished to introduce their impractic- 
able systems, and destructive innovations, 
into the constitution and laws of this 
country. Of all the institutions which 
have been dear to our ancestors and our- 
selves, there was none that displeased 
them more than the liberty of the press. 
This was peculiarly galling to a govern- 
ment whose measures could not bear free 
discussion; but his majesty’s government 
were too sensible of the blessmgs of the 
constitution to surrender them at the 
bidding of any foreign power; and least 
of all toa power which, when nominally 
at peace with us, acted with all the ran- 
cour and hostility of an ancient and in- 
veterate enemy. His royal highness 
concluded by expressing his firm per- 
suasion, that if this war was prosecuted 
with vigour, it would be crowned with 
success, and that we should be able to 
convince the world, that we had not de- 
generated from the spirit of our ancestors, 
and that there is still in Europe, a power- 
ful and unconquered nation, always ready 
to defend its own dignity, and to oppose 
lawless ambition. 

Earl Stanhope said, he should attempt 
to state what the real differences betwixt 
the two countries were. A proposition 
was brought forward by ministers, that 
Malta should remain in the hands of this 
country forten years, whereas, by thetreat 
of peace, it was to be given up by this 
country in three months after the ratifica- 
tion. He would not say, that no circum- 
stances might have taken place, which 
rendered the non-execution of the stipu- 
lation expedient. Whether such circum- 
stances did occur was the subject for exa- 
mination. Now with reference to the 
possession of Malta, had ministers always 
represented it as the grand object of dis- 
pute? In p. 83 of the correspondence he 


found, that the acceptance of a projet 
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relative to Malta, would, according to the 
representation of lord Hawkesbury, re- 
move one of the most material difficulties 
existing betwixt the two governments. 
For himself, le was ready to confess, that 
there was an object much dearer to his 
heart than the possession of Malta—the 
maintenance of the constitution and liber- 
ties of the country. He did not think 
that, in the principle on which the reten- 
tion of Malta was required, ministers were 
justified. Their argument was, that be- 
cause, since the signature of the definitive 
treaty, France had received a considerable 
accession of power, therefore England was 
required to hold Malta by way of addi- 
tional security. To sucha principle he 
never could give his approbation. Supposing 
Cuba had, during the intermediate period, 
been ceded to this country by Spain, or 
Sicily by the king of Naples, what would 
any of their lordships think if Buonaparté 
had come to this country with a demand for 
additional] security ? as there a single 
individual who would not have spurned 
at such a requisition? How, then, 
were ministers justified in the principle 
_ they had laid down for the retention of 
Malta? But he was ready to admit, for 
the sake of argument, the principle which 
ministers seemed so anxious to establish, 
and all that he had to require on his part 
was, that, if their proposition was true in 
poe they would have no objection to 
is contending that it ought to be equally 
true in. point of fact. With this under- 
standing he should contend, that instead 
of the power of France being augmented 
since the peace, it had been materiall 
decreased. In Europe it might be said, 
that it had been increased; but this was 
& necessary consequence of antecedent 
events. But, what was the decrease of 
influence and power, which the French 
government had sustained in other parts 
of the world? Since the signature of the 
definitve treaty, the important colony of 
St. Domingo had been lost to France. 
But how had she it? Previous to the first 
consul’s sending troops to that island, 
there were a set of persons at Paris, 
called “ Amis des Noirs.” These persons 
had established such a system of good- 
will towards the blacks as would at any 
time have commanded 500,000 fighting 
men in the West Indies. Now, with 
such an army, headed by French of- 
ficers, what might not be expected! 
Had that system been pursued, Jamaica, 
and the whole of our islands must have 
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fallen beneath the irresistible power of 
France. Here then was a source of 
power at that time within the reach, 
if not in the actual possession of 
France. This not only extended to us, it 
also reached Spain. France, through the 
same means, might have possessed herself 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
Peru. The existence of our whole West 
India possessions might have been ex- 
posed to the most imminent peril; but 
now all this danger had disappeared. By 
the unwise conduct of the first consul ; 
for whatever was contrary to the rights of 
man, be must always consider unwise; a 
system of extermination had been pursued, 
by which the blacks were exasperated te 
madness, and France was deprived of one 
of the richest colonies of the world. But 
ministers, after all this, still reverted to 
the views of Buonaparté respecting Egypt. 
Putting this question fairly, was It meant 
to be insinuated, that the predilection of 
Buonaparté for Egypt was any thing 
novel? Did he not, for the accomplish- 
ment of this object, sacrifice one of the 
bravest armies that ever followed the for- 
tunes of a favourite general? The first 
consul having at one time expressed a 
strong inclination to obtain Egypt, was 
not a sufficient ground for the retention of 
it, in the way in which it was by ministers 
proposed to be retained. There appeared 
something laughable in the whole arrange- 
ments relative to the retention of Malta. 
The ultimatum of ministers was, that 
Malta should remain in our possession for 
ten years. Now, what was the object of such 
an arrangement? Was there any thing mys- 
terious in having Malta in our possession 
bya bondfor ten years? Afterthe ten years 
were expired, were the ambitious views of 
Buonaparté to be moderated? He differed 
from ministers on the simple principle, 
that Malta ought to be kept in perpetuity 
by this country. But they did not rest 
their case with Malta. They had a long 
string of complaints against the French 
government, respecting the curtailment 
of the liberty of the press, the dismissal of 
emigrants, and the seditious publications 
of bishops. The insolence of Buonaparte, 
in requiring these concessions to his 
haughty demands, had been made a subject 
of general complaint. But, after having 
perused the papers with the utmost atten- 
tion, he saw no proof ofhis insolence. If 
the French government really required 
that the liberty of the press should be cur- 
tailed, that the freedom of discussion in 
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limited, then ministers ought to have in- 
sisted on an immediate explanation. If 
the answer of the French government 
was not satisfactory, they ought to have 
recalled eur minister that day,’ and 
on the succeeding day our cannon ought 
to have roared to avenge the insult offered 
to the national honour. He allowed that 
he had seen some late publications of a 
most mischievous tendency. Some of 
them were indeed of a nature which could 
not be justified on any principle of regard 
to the rights of independent states. It 
was of great importance that the sna 
of the press, as it ought to be exercised, 
should be accurately defined. He wish- 
ed to state the views which he en- 
tertained on the subject. The criterion as 
to what was false, scandalous, and scur- 
rilous, was what would, be tolerated with 
respect to the ministers of the crown. 
What could not be applied to their con- 
duct, it was criminal to apply to the con- 
duct of the first magistrates of other coun- 
tries. On this point he thought the first 
consul had a right to complain; because 
it does not appear that any specific case 
of insolence on the part of the government 
of France was established. ‘Ihe plain ob- 
jection against ministers was this, that 
they did not make a specific remonstrance. 
They suffered past injuries to pass over 
unnoticed. They continued to negotiate 
about Malta; and they have no right now 
to hold up these as real grounds of 
war. The noble lord concluded by saying 
that he should vote against the address, as 
it was now formed, whatever his senti- 
ments of indignation were against French 
ambition. Before he sat down, he paid 
some high compliments to Mr. Addington, 
whose uprightness of conduct demanded 
the highest approbation. He was confi- 
dent of his sincere desire of peace, and 
thought that even still an effort might be 
‘made to maintain the continuance of tran- 
quillity betwixt the two governments. 

The Duke of Clarence said, that he 
was one of those who had voted for 
peace, and supported ministers in exe- 
cuting the treaty of Amiens, because he 
had perceived the general wish for peace : 
on that account, he accorded with it, 
though he never thought it could be 
Jasting; and he would add, that he was 
considerably disappointed when he heard 
mwas signed. But, under existing cir- 
cumstances, he had no doubt that minis- 
ters had done the best for the country. 
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After having read over many of the 
papers, and commented on them with 
great perspicuity, he called their Jord- 
ships attention te Malta, which he im- 
pressively stated would be a place of de- 
fence, and not of offence, in the hands of 
Great Britain; but in the possession of 
France, it would necessarily lead to the 
most dangerous consequerices: from 
Toulon a squadron might sail to Malta, 
from Malta to Egypt, and from Egypt to 
our Eastern possessions. The noble earl 
had said, that, by the conduct of the 
first consul himeelf, St. Domingo was lost 
to France. He thought differently; and 
was of opinion that France lost St. Do- 
mingo through this country, which had 
lately opened its eyes to the designs of a 
few desperate men. It was in conse- 
quence of his majesty’s message of the 
Oth of March, that it might be said to the 
French government, ** You shall not have 
St. Domingo, you shall not have Loui- 
siana; to Spain, you shall not have the 
Floridas;” and to her ally the Batavian 
republic I would say, ** You shall not 
have the Cape of Good Hope, you shall 
not have any thing but what Great Bri- 
tain pleases to give you.” I wish to sce 
this country exert her vast resources, to 
convince this mighty hero that we are able 
to contend single handed against France 
and all her accessions. I wish to see 
Great Britain chastise France. It is not 
the first time that we have done so: and 
if the war be conducted with vigour and 
wisdom, I think it cannot last long. 

Lord Mulgrave thought the oppres- 
sions exercised by France over other 
powers, to agerindixe her empire, was & 
sufficient reason for us to refuse to sur- 
render Malta; but by the letter of the 
treaty, we were bound to surrender 
Malta to the order, who were to be re- 
stored to their ancient privileges; instead 
of that, the order had been stripped by 
France, both of its property and privileges. 
A grand master had been chosen, by the 
pope, who was himself a vassal of France, 
and therefore to restore it now, would be 
only giving it into the hands of France, 
asa key to the possession of Egypt. If 
ministers weré to bear longer the inso- 
lence of the French government, they 
might have Napper Tandy sent over to 
them, as a commercial agent; or Arthur 
O'Connor, as proconsul of Britain. He 
therefore approved of the conduct of mi- 
nisters on this occasion. 


Lord Melville rose to give his hearty 
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concurrence to the address, and in 
pledging himself.to support his majesty in 
the maintenance of the just rights and in- 
terests of the country, he begged leave to 
explain the sentiments he entertained 
upon this important subject. In alluding 
to Malta, he observed, that this question 
was now freed from much of the per- 
lexity in which it had been involved. 
e rejoiced that the 10th article of the 
treaty of Amiens was incapable of bein 
carried into execution. e thought it 
matter of congratulation that the French, 
by their obstinacy, had prevented any 
new and adequate arrangement for the 
independence of Malta from being sub- 
stituted in the room of that which circum- 
stances had so completely rendered im- 
racticable. What, indeed, would have 
een the situation of Malta with all its 
guarantees? Was the guarantee of Spain, 
of Prussia, of France, to be relied upon? 
It would not be pretended that such se- 
curities were of any avail. The only 
guarantee of importance, was that of 
Russia, in conjunction with Great Bri- 
tain. He spoke of the importance of 
Russia in such an arrangement with the 
greatest satisfaction, for he considered it 
mutually for the interest of the two 
countries to cherish the strictest union 
and alliance. Nevertheless, he was happy 
that the guarantee of Russia was not to be 
attached to an arrangement in every way 
so inadequate to the object it had in view. 
It was, in fact, most advantageous for 
Russia that Malta should be under the 
protection of Great Britain. It was 
Great Britain alone which, by its naval 
superiority, by its. capacity to avail 
itself of the harbours and naval station 
of Malta, was calculated to be the 
custodier of Malta. Every other plan for 
its protection and independence was futile 
and inadequate. Now indeed he was at 
liberty to contemplate the possibility of 
realising an object of so much importance 
as the settlement of Malta under British 
protection. Well did he remember the 
melancholy moments he had passed, when, 
after reading the definitive treaty, he 
found Malta exposed to the danger of 
falling into the hands of a power that 
would employ it for our destruction. 
The importance of that island had long 
appeared to him to be very great, and 
urope had in the most decisive instances 
witnessed it. By means of Malta it was 
that the French had attacked and made 
themselves masters of Egypt. By Malta 
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it was that we had been enabled to recove® 
that possession. If Malta remained in 
our hands, it was impossible that all the 
efforts of France, that all the armaments 
she could send forth, could obtain pos- 
session of Egypts while we, with a su- 
perior navy, had the opportunity of avail- 
ing ourselves of the harbours of Malta. 
Malta, therefore, was to be considered as 
of infinite importance to the strengthening 
and security of our empire in India. He 
considered it as a rock or great tower 
erected in the Mediterranean, on which the 
flag of Great Britain, displaycd and float. 
ing, would hold forth an invitation to the 
people of the Mediterranean, of the 
Adriatic, and of the Levant seas, to rally 
round it, and to avail themselves of the 
protection of this country. It therefore 
was subject of congratulation that, with- 
out any charge upon our good faith, an 
opportunity had occurred in which the 
10th article of the treaty could not be 
executed. As we were now going to 
war, and as Malta formed one of the main 
objects of the war, he wished that its 
value should be fully understood, and that 
we should likewise keep in view the ne- 
cessity of availing ourselves of its advan- 
tages to the utmost. He hoped to hear 
no more of the order being restored; or 
of the independence of the island being 
in any manner guaranteed. While Great 
Britain was able to keep a superior fleet 
in the harbours of Malta, in the protec- 
tion of Great Britain it would be secure. 
It was evident what great interests de- 
pended upon the retention of Malta; were 
we then to give up that possession which 
was so essential to those interests? If, 
then, we were going to war for Malta, it 
was an object to animate the courage and 
reward the achievements of our fleets and 
armies. Weshould go to war, therefore, 
upon this ground, as a broad question 
both of right and of general policy. In 
this view it was matter of congratulation 
that Malta was to be considered as a Bri- 
tish object. We had now got rid of any 
consideration of the knights of St. John. 
What was the situation of those knights 
when we obtained possession of the island 2 
They had degraded and overthrown their 
order by an act of perfidy; nor could 
they be restored without the severest ia- 
jury to the people of the island. The 
order had become odious to the Maltese 
by the act of treachery by which they had 
put them under the government of France, 
and it was doubtful whether the Maltese 
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would not have deemed themselves less 
unfortunate in being transferred to France, 
than in being again placed under the 
command of an order which they had so 
much reason to hate and to distrust. 
Besides, it was to be considered, that we 
went to the aid of the Maltese, previously 
engaged in the reduction of the French; 
and it was greatly against the wishes of 
‘the people that the order was to be rein- 
stated upon any terms. We ought, there- 
fore, to secure to the Maltese a wise and 
suitable form of civil government, to be 
enjoyed by them under the protection of 
the British power. He considered the 
retention of Malta for ever to be a most 
essential object, and one to which, in the 
relative circumstances of France and this 
country, we were fully entitled to prose- 
cute by a war. In voting for the address, 
we therefore voted our concurrence in the 
war, of which that was the principal ob- 
ject. The attainment of it would be of 
the utmost benefit to all the states of the 
Levant, and under our protection alone 
Malta could be rendered independent and 
happy. 

The Duke of Richmond was of opinion 
that there were not, and particularly with 
respect to Malta, sufficient grounds for 
the renewal of hostilities. It appeared 
that ministers would have been satisfied 
with the possession of Lampedosa before 
the late explosion, and the ultimatum 
proposed to the French government, that 
at the end of ten years Malta should be 
given up to the inhabitants for that very 
island. He did not, therefore, like to 
hear them talk of going to war for an 
island which, they admitted themselves, 
they would relinquish at the expiration of 
& given time. Onan impartial considera- 
tion of the papers, he did not hesitate to 
say that the treaty of Amiens ought to 
be maintained. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, it was 
from the consideration of all the papers 
submitted to their lordships, that they 
were called upon to decide whether war 
was just and necessary. He had heard a 
great deal about the liberty of the press, 
but he never could bring himself to think 
it stood in need of protection, while the 
trial by jury was enjoyed by British sub- 
jects. The different points in dispute 
required a most ininute consideration, to 
enable the House to come to a decision. 
He should not take them upon rumour, 


but reason upon facts. All that had been 
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ferings, and of its intimate connexion with 
Great Britain as to common interest, had 
been very much exaggerated and twisted 
to serye particular ends. ‘There was no- 
thing, at all events, of such necessity as 
to press this country into hostilities on 
account of Holland. With respect to 
Switzerland, notwithstanding its boasted 
independence, it was undeniable that it 
belonged to other powers, and not to us 
to interfere for its deliverance. Austria 
had clearly a more powerful cause to in- 
terpose than us, yet she was deaf to those 
complaints in which her own intcrests 
were allowed to be most materially im- 
plicated. It was stated, that France had 
acted in the most arbitrary manner with 
regard to the seizure of Parma and Pla- 
centia. He could not find any apology 
for an act so tyrannical ; but was there 
no other power interested in the reprcs- 
sion of that despotism than Great Britain? 
Were we upon all occasions to volunteer 
our resources and exertions when those 
more immediately interested did not think 
proper to interfere? Why did not Russia 
think pete to interfere, which openly 
avowed the deep concern she felt in 
the preservation of these countries? But 
then, said his lordship, another ground for 
going to war is discovercd in the mission 
of Sebastiani to Egypt. I beg leave to 
state, that in this very instance, which is 
made a strong cause for the renewal of 
hostilities, there is nothing that can justif 

us in our appealing to arms, though it 
contains much that is offensive, in the 
manner of it. The governments of all 
countries are in the habit of sending per- 
sons abroad in order to collect informa- 
tion, sometimes of a commercial, and 
sometimes of a military nature. But it is 
maintained, as another cause of war, that 
the first consul has views upon Egypt. 7 
have no doubt he has, and any one in his 
situation would be actuated by the same 
views. Iam, however, far from thinking 


‘his designs are of a nature so alarming as 


they are described. Was it to be ex- 
pected that all views of ambition should 
be extinguished in the breast of the first 
eonsul. He was far from supporting the 
whole’ of that person’s charactcr. No 
honest man, he believed, could approve 
of his conduct. Yet it was not bccause 
the first consul had developed views of 
ambition that we ought to conclude he 
intended to go to war with us. Our busi- 
ness it was, not to allow ourselves to be 
hurried away by disapprobation of the 
[5 D] 
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first consul’s measures, or by an exagge- 
rated alarm at his ambition, Dut to follow 
a steady course of national policy. When 
I hear the importance of Malta so much 
cried up, your lordships will pardon me if 
I do not lay such stress upon the acquisi- 
tion of that island. How comes it that 
_the great importance of Malta has all at 
once started into notice? Five years ago 
it was not thought of so much value: when 
it was offered to this country by the grand 
master. Besides, as it is in our posses- 
sion, where is the necessity that compels 
us to go to war for it? Is it to secure 
that which might have been done by ne- 
gotiation? I fervently hope that means 
may be devised for keeping the door open 
to negotiation. Let us first try every 
possible way to obtain by conciliation the 
objects we are desirous of possessing ; 
and if our efforts fail, let us then have 
recourse to arms. Let us profit by the 
example of the American war, and take 
care that our discretion and prudence be 
not sacrificed to false glory. 

The Duke of Norfolk could not think 
of calling on ministers to give up Malta 
to France; but he hoped that the benefits 
of peace would not be lightly thrown 
away on the provocation oe the moment. 
He hoped that the guarantee of Russia 
might still be obtained, upon this head. 
He wished that it should be the recom- 
mendation of this House to his majesty, 
that no mediation should be refused, that 
would hold out a hope of securing the 
peace of Europe, but if the independence 
of Europe, and the honour of the country 
could no otherwise be obtained, then he 
would agree to meet again the miseries 
and difficulties of war. 

_ Lord King said, that though the situa- 
tion of Europe was alarming, he did not 
see the present moment favourable for 
attempting to redress what was wrong. 
Single handed, we could make no great im- 
pression on France; nor could the capture 
of her colonies seriously reduce her power. 
France was not made up of various, sepa- 
rate and detached settlements; nor did 
her resources depend on distant colonies, 
or foreign commerce. She was a great 
territorial, military, and condensed power; 
and not to be greatly repressed by a power 
of a different description, like that of 
England. He doubted greatly the pru- 
dence of going to war at this juncture. 
Malta was an important object, but not 
worth purchasing at the expense of war. 
He proposed an amendment, the object 
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of which was to leave out part of the ad- 
dress, and to substitute a new paragraph, 
the purport of which was, that the House 
would see with satisfaction, that his ma- 
jesty would listen to any farther offer of 
amicable settlement, consistent with the 
honour and interests of the country. 

Lord Ellenborough expressed his sur- 
prise at the amendment moved by the 
noble lord, at a period when unanimity 
was so peremptorily called for. Was it 
to be asked, after the accumulation of in- 
sults and injuries heaped upon this coun- 
try by France what we went to war for? 
He would answer, that we went to war 
for the reparation of our wrongs. It had 
been said by a noble duke, that we went 
to war for the island of Lampedosa; he 
denied it: we went to war for our con- 
stitutional liberties, our independence, and 
our commerce. The question was, whe- 
ther we were to enjoy our civil liberty 
and our right of legislating for ourselves, 
or whether, for the first time, we were to 
be dictated to by any foreign power, 
whether a legitimate sovereign or an 
usurper, whether we would surrender the 
island to a foreign foe, and with it our 
dearest rights and most valuable privileges. 
He agreed that they were deeply respon- 
sible for the vote which they should that 
night give: but there were considerations 
abundantly sufficient to justify their vote 
in favour of hostilities. The article of the 
treaty of Amiens, which related to Malta, 
was rendered, by the acts of France, 
entirely incapable of execution. Not only 
the revenues were subtracted which were 
appropriated to the support of the order, 
but the guarantees were denied, except in 
the case of Austria. Some new arrange- 
ments became absolutely necessary, and 
this of course became a principal subject, 
of negotiation. He would not go the 
length of saying, that Malta should re- 
main to us in perpetuity, and that there- 
fore the article ought not to be fulfilled in 
any respect. He thought, on the con- 
trary, that, according to the acknowledged 
law of nations, where an article of a treaty 
could not, in consequence of subsequent 
circumstances, be executed, an arrange- 
ment should be made to bring the object 
as nearly as possible back to the original 
intention. We never had been in a case 
where the surrender of Malta could be 
justly demanded of us: and no one could 
contend that we ought, under the circum- 
stances of the case in which we were placed, 
to have given it up. If they looked to 
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the papers, they found matter which in- 
volved the nerve and the feelings of the 
whole country, which involved that palla- 
dium of our liberty, the freedom of the 
press, and which involved the considera- 
tion of our dearest rights and constitu- 
tional liberties. He trusted, that while 
the licentiousness of the press was re- 
strained, this country would never sur- 
render its just liberty of the press; that 
that press would never be subject to a 
foreign imprimatur ; that our constitutional 
liberty would never be violated, nor the 
stream of justice diverted from its course, 
at the instance of a foreign foe. When 
they examined the paper dated the 9th of 
February, they found the vicws of the 
French government sufficiently developed 
in the act of a man, who, it was evident, 
was clothed in the garb of authority. 
Was it prudent to give up Malta at that 
ali when they saw the spear in the 
nds of the enemy? When they saw 
that an army of 25,000 men, destined 
for one purpose, was easily convertible to 
another? In Switzerland had there not 
been, on the part of France, a direct vio- 
lation of the treaty of Luneville ? When 
all the hostile acts committed by France 
stared them in the face, was it to be asked, 
why goto war? As to the proposition 
made on our part for the retention of 
Malta for ten years, such an arrangement 
was sufficient evidence of our sincere de- 
sire of peace. In the course of that time, 
many circumssances might have occurred 
to render the face of affairs upon the con- 
tinent wholly different. The present war 
was the result of injuries accumulated 
upon this country by France. It might, 
In Its Consequences, oppress private fami- 
lies; and therefore nothing but a deep 
sense of the justice of our cause would 
have induced him to assent to the address. 
Though the present was a crisis of peril, 
yet there was no cause for despondency. 
Though we had not among us the heroes 
of Cressy or of Agincourt, yet we had 
living among us, the heroes of Acre, of 
the Nile, of St. Vincent, and of Camper- 
down, who were fully equal to the task of 
directing the energies of the country, and 
pursuing to a successful termination the 
contest in which we were engaged. He 
trusted, that congenial spirit would pro- 
duce congenial effect, both in our naval 
and military service; and that all petty 
considerations would be merged in the 
essential interests of the British empire. 
The Earl of Moira regretted that an 
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amendment had been proposed which 
could produce the least diversity of senti- 
ment upon an occasion when unanimity 
was so desirable. Passing from _ this 
amendment, which he hoped would not - 
be pressed, he took notice of the manner 
in which a learned judge had treated the 
complaints of the French government, 
with respect to the publications in this 
country, referring to its administration ; 
and upon this point he was ready to admit 
the candour of the noble secretary of 
state as to the offensive tendency of 
the general tenor of those publications. 
Among those, however, he did not mean 
so much to dwell upon the sentiments of 
the English newspapers as upon those 
which appeared in French newspapers 
published in London, particularly the 
Courier de Londres, a paper understood 
to be in a great degree under the peculiar 
eee of his majesty’s ministers. If 
so, the French government had just reason 
to complain. i was reviled in the gross- 
est terms in this publication, and why, he 
would ask, should a paper be suffered to 
pursue that system of conduct which must 
operate to disturb the amity subsisting 
between the two governments, more par- 
ticularly when government had power, 
under the Alien act, to send the editor out 
of the country? We were not in that 
state in which we were to consider merely 
the justice or expediency of the war, but 
whether this country should continue to 
enjoy that independence which belonged 
to her, or should submit to the absolute 
dictation of a French ambassador ; but he 
could not accede to the proposition, that 
Malta alone would have been a rational 
pom for war; because, if that island 
ad been completely ceded to us, it would 
have afforded a degree of security infinitely 
short of what we had a right to expect, 
and what it became necessary for us now 
to seek. The objects for which we had 
to contend were of a wider and more im- 
portant nature. Our jealousy and alarm 
was excited’ by that incorrigible spirit of 
encroachment and ambition which the go- 
vernment of France had manifested. Were 
not Holland, Piedmont, and Switzerland, 
just subjects of our solicitude? The main . 
object of the war must be to restrain the 
arrogance, to reduce the preponderance 
of the French government; and until that 
object be attained, the war should not be 
abandoned. It was quite competent to 
Great Britain to bring this overgrown au- 
thority within reasonable bounds; but 1¢ 
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must. be done by vigoreus efforts, by a 
short and decisive war, not by petty at- 
tempts with respect to Malta, or any 
comparatively inferior object, or by any 
colonial expeditions, calculated to cramp 
the energy and waste the strength of the 
country. 

_ Earl Spencer said, he had no hesitation 
in giving it as his decided opinion, that 
upon the face of the whole negotiation, 
this courtry had not only a just, but an 
indispensable cause of war against France. 
He should therefore give his hearty sup- 
port to the address, rather than to the 
amendment, which, by prolonging a tem- 
porizing system, would lead to no pos- 
sible advantage, but rather exhaust the 
means of oursccurity, and allow the French 
government time to gain new advantages. 
He trusted, now that war was rendered 
Inevitable, the House and the country 
would be unanimous in enabling his ma- 
jesty to prosecute it with energy. He 
trusted that our resources would be 
wiscly and energetically administered ; 
and this done, no doubt could remain of 
SUCCESS. 

The [Earl of Rosslyn, although he 
agreed with lord Melville, that Malta 
alone would be a sufficient ground of war, 
yet thought it evident, that the whole 
system of France, since the peace, and 
her many breaches of good faith, amount- 
ed to an abundant cause of war, on our 
part. He considered the menacing lan- 
guage, held forth by Buonaparté to lord 
Whitworth, as a sufficient cause of war. 
lis whole conduct, since he signed the 
treaty, was an uniform system of arrogance, 
insult, and injury. His views against 
the ‘Turkish empire, which he did not 
take the trouble te conceal, were con- 
trary to the letter of the treaty of Amiens, 
and therefore a ground of war. He wished 
that this should not be considered as a 
war likely to be short, but as one so ab- 
solutely necessary, that our only wish 
should be, to carry it on with vigour and 
SUCCESS, 

Lord Grenville said, that the address 
was ‘drawn up in terms with which he 
heartily concurred, because they were 
congenial with those sentiments of na- 
tional honour which formed the best 
security for the country. No man felt 
more strongly than he did the calamities 
which must attend a state of war, and 
the activity which ought ef course to be 
employed to preserve mankind from such 
go cv; but the best way of warding it off 
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was, not by appearing to feel too much 
afraid of it, for that might serve only to 
postpone the danger, and when it again 
approached, its advances might become 
irresistible, and its evils aggravated. It 
was in order to guard against such a war, 
that he had for some time back recom- 
mended a line of policy to ministers 
which he was convinced would have been 
much more eficctual towards avoiding 
war than the course they had pursued. 
He condemned their system; and he had 
before stated distinctly the reasons of his 
opinion. In considering the subject which 
his majesty’s declaration involved, two 
questions arose; the one related to the 
policy of concurring with his majesty to 
maintain the honour of his crown snd the 
interests of his people ; the other as to the 
conduct of ministers since the termination 
of the last war. ‘The latter point he 
would exclude from the question before 
the House, as it was meant to form the 
subject of consideration on a future day. 
In offering his majesty the solemn as- 
surance of his support, he was not induced 
to do so in order to rectify the errors of 
the treaty of Amiens, or to sustain any 
deviation from it. For it was his wis 

that that treaty should be adhered to 
strictly: the public faith stood pledged 
for it; but it seemed impossible to con- 
form to that treaty. The article with re- 
spect to Malta was evidently impractic- 
able; but it is now stated that it would 
have been practicable if new circumstances 
had not arisen. What were they, he 
would ask, which did not actually exist, or 
were on the brink of existing, at the time 
when the treaty was signed? Yet he 
never did say that those errors would be 
a fair ground for war; he stronly recom- 
mended that they should be removed, not 
by war, but by amicable negotiation. A 
noble earl had said, that as Malta was so 
valuable, a proposition ought to be made to 
the French government, to give in ex- 
change for Malta the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey. This was an idea nat to be 
endured. What! would the nvble earl, 
who professed himself an advocate for 
liberty, recommend to have so many 
thousand British subjects transferred to 
the most degrading slavery that existed in 
the world? The act was beyond the 
power of the House to attempt, be- 
cause their lordships were incapable of 
injustice. Returning to the question be- 
fore the House, he observed that he was 
happy to sce such ‘ spicit reviving in that 
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House and -in the country, as would 
enable us to meet a war with dignity, 
from which we could not recede without 
meanness—a war which was not a matter 
of choice on our part, but of necessity. 
It was unnecessary to eke out arguments 
to prove a case of aggression; the facts 
were glaring. There were acts and proofs 
enough to urge the House and the coun- 
try to prepare for determined, effective, 
energetic war. Whatever inconveniences 
they may endure—whatever burthens 
they may incur—it is better to begin the 
contest now, than wait until we should 
be obliged to engage in it, with perhaps 
diminished means, and against increased 
forces. The French government had 
given such direct evidence of an intention 
to violate the treaty of Amiens, that even 
on the grounds of prevention war was jus- 
tifiable. The designs of Buonaparté on 
the Turkish empire were notorious. 
Though he had in the treaty of Amiens 
guaranteed the integrity of that empire, 
yet the French government had actuall 
proposed to other governments the parti- 
tion of the Turkish territories, and her 
share would no doubt comprehend Egypt. 
Without taking Sebastiani’s report at all 
into account, the circumstance alluded to 
in the declaration is quite sufficient to war- 
rant the mference, that the first consul 
meditated abreach of the treaty of Amiens. 
Under all these circumstaaces, peace or war 
was not a matter of choice ; and he would 
suggest to the noble lord who proposed 
the amendment, that as temporising had 
already produced no other effect than 
to torture the people of this country by 
suspense, and embolden the pretensions 
of the first consul, it would not be advise- 
able to make any farther experiments in 
that way. The man who now governed 
Vrance was not to be conciliated into 
the practice of justice by the ap- 
pearance of submission. Being con- 
vinced that war alone was the remedy 
left for the country, he would strongly 
exhort to every possible exertion ; aud he 
thought that no expectation should be 
held out that the struggle would be short. 
‘The people should be fully apprized, ‘that 
the contest is not of a light or trifling 
kind, to be encountered by ordinary exer- 
tions, but by a spirit exalted and equal to 
the magnitude of the occasion. 

The House divided; for the Amend. 
mcnt, 10; Against it, 142. The original 
address was then agreed $0. 


4 


relative to the Discussions wih France. 


List of the Minority. . 
Duke of Bedford Earl Thanet 
Leinster Albemarle 
Earl of Derby Stanhope 
Cowper Guildford 
Besborough - Lord King 


The King’s Message relative to calling 
out the Supplementary Militta.] May 25. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
down the following message : 

‘© GeorGe 2.: His majesty thinks it 
proper to acquaint the House of Com- 
mons, that he has judged it necessary to 
adopt, without delay, all the means within 
his power, which may contribute to defeat 
the avowed designs of the enemy, and to 
afford the most effectual protection and 
security to his faithful people. _ 

‘‘ In pursuance, therefore, of the act of 
parliament, enabling his majesty to in- 
crease the number ot his militia forces, his 
majesty makes this communication to the 
House of Commons, to the end that his 
majesty may cause the supplementar 
militia to be forthwith raised and enrolled, 
and thereafter to be drawn out and em- 
bodied, and marched as occasion may re- 
quire. G. it.” 


Spirtlual Persons Relief Bul.] April 
G. Sir W. Scott said, that ever since the 
establishment of religion in this country, 
there were existing laws which regulated 
the national church, and these laws en- 
forced the clergy to give the strictest at- 
tention to the duties of the church, as well 
as allowing a certain provision to render 
her members comfortable. But these an- 
cient laws had for centuries lain dormant. 
There were also several acts of a more re- 
cent date: in lord Bacon's time, laws were 
framed for the regulation of the clergy ; 
the letter and spirit of them were nearly 
the same as those of an anterior date, but 
which had also lain dormant till within 
these five years, since which time they 
had been brought into use, and, he was 
sorry to say, to the injury of many plied 
men. Among the members of the churc 
of England, weremany characters who were 
the highest honour to the nation; men of 
simple habits, amiable dispositions, and 
laborious life, who were liable to feel the 
effect of one of these old statutes, and who 
would rather redeem themselves with mo- 
ney, than suffer the exposure which an 
information, founded on the act of Henr 
sth would enforce. Notwithstanding, it 
was his wish that some measure should be 
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adopted to make the clergy attentive to 
the duties of the church. As the laws 
stood at present, relative to the duty of 
clergymen, they doubtless contained many 
defects, and it was high time to do what 
my lord Coke had recommended above 
150 years ago, that was, to revise the sta- 
tutes applicable to the regulation of the 
church. By the advice of his friends, he 
lad undertaken to give this subject seri- 
ous consideration. On a former occasion, 
he had expressed his wish that time should 
be given to deliberate on the bill then 
before the House; but every member 
must recollect what a mob of bills rushed 
through the House in the last agony of 
that parliament; yet he did not expect 
that the former bill would have been one 
of them. With respect to the present 
bill, it was fundamentally the same as 
the former one. It contained an exemp- 
tion to several persons; whether this was 
right he would leave the House to decide. 
He had not made any provision for the 
parochial clergy; that he thought ought 
to come from another quarter. It was his 
wish that the parsonage houses should be 
put in proper repair for the reception of 
their proper inhabitants; from the decay 
these dwellings had been suffered to go 
into, many clergymen were under the ne- 
cessity of residing at a great distance from 
their duty. As to those benefices to 
which there was no house attached, some 
provision ought to be made to render the 
clergy more comfortable. With respect 
to the small benefices, something had been 
done by Mr. Gilbert's act, but it had not 
gone far enough to be of real service to 
this order of the clergy. The method he 
should propose would be, that govern- 
ment should advance a sum of money, as 
a fund, to mend the stipends of curates ; 
this he thought necessary for the better 
support of those numerous, worthy, labori- 


ous men, on whom the religion and mo-- 


rality of the country so much depended. 
He hoped the measure would be found 
calculated to answer every purpose for 
which it was designed; and moved for 
leave to bring ina bill, “ to amend and 
render more effectual the laws relating to 
spiritual persons holding of farms, and for 
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Sir Francts Burdett said, that of all the 
objectionable proceedings that ever occupi- 
ed his attention, he conceived thisto be the 
most unjust. It might be entitled «* A bill 
for enslaving and degrading the clergy of 
the established church ;” for, by this bill 
the clergy were left at the mercy of the 
bishops, and also of the minister of the 
day. He would rather submit to the 
operation of the very worst laws that 
could be framed, than to the will of any 
individual. This bill also affected the 
property of those concerned in a material 
degree ; for if a parent had laid out, under 
the sanction of the old laws, a sum of mo- 
ney as a provision for his son, either in 

oint of education or, in any other way 
in which the church was concerned, he 
might be dismissed, by not immediately 
attending to the admonition of the bishop, 
though it might be a point in which his 
whole fortune was engaged. This was a 
state of degradation to which the members 
of the established church should not be 
reduced. This House had already 
adopted the principle, that when a man 
was once a clergyman, he should always 
remain so; so that if a clergyman were 
inclined, in consequence of the operation 
of this bill, to change his profession, he 
had no power of doing so. He objected 
to the bill, on the grounds of the discre: 
tionary power which it lodged in the 
bishops. If one bishop gave a clergyman 
a licence to go abroad for two or three 
years as tutor to a nobleman or gentle- 
man’s son, that bishop might in the mean 
time be translated, and his successor be 
actuated by different sentiments: so that 
when this clergyman came home, he 
would probably find another person in 
possession of his benefice, which in some 
degree might be considered as his free- 
hold estate. He also objected to this dis- 
pensing power of the bishops on other 
grounds. The clergy in general possessed 
a right of voting for members of parlia- 
ment; now this bill Jeft so many voters 
at the mercy of ministers, through the 
medium of the bishops, that he considered 
it extremely dangerous in that point of 
view. It was a violation of every princi- 
ple of justice, to place men, by an ex post 


enforcing the residence of spiritual persons |_facto law in such a situation. It was well 
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on their benefices.”—Leave was given, 
and the bill was afterwards brought in, 
and repeatedly committed. 


May 26. On the order of ‘the day for 
the third reading, 


known, that the bishop of St. David's pre- 
vious to an election, had sent a circular 
letter to the clergymen of his diocese, to 
influence them on that occasion; but 
even that step would not be necessary in 
future ; for this bill gave the bishops such 
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an absolute control over the clergy, that 
no one would dare to vote in opposition 
tothem. He thought, for his part, that, 
instead of giving such control, there should 
be an injunction on the bishops to set the 
example in point of discharge of duty. 
The bishop of Landaff held the situation 
of regius professsor at Cambridge; he also 
held a living in Huntingdonshire, and an 
archdeaconry in another place ; and yet lie 
lived in Cumberland. He objected to the 
committing of persons to the discretion 
of men, not to be trusted any more than 
themselves. It was doing away all ideas 
of liberty and independence; and upon 
grounds of constitutional jealousy, he felt 
himself called upon to oppose the bill. 

The bill was read a third time. On 
ue aoe that it do pass, the House di- 
vided ; 


Tellers 


Sir John Nicholl eecccccce 
YEAs Mr. Solicitor General a 50 


Sir Francis Burdett ...00. ‘ 5 


Noes Mr. I. Dundas. cescccccces 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion respecting 
the Mediation of Rassia.] May27. Mr. Fux 
rose, for the purpose of making his promised 
motion respecting the mediation of the 
emperor of Russia to adjust the existing 
differences between this country and 
France. He observed, that alt ough 
from the time and circumstances under 
which he brought it forward, it might be 
considered as one of the most important 
ever submitted to parliament, it was one 
which led to no great length of discussion, 
nor would require him to take any very 
comprehensive view of the topics naturally 
connected with it. Into the.general ques- 
tion of the propriety of the war, he was 
not disposed to enter. He had stated his 
opinions very fully on a former day: a 
great majority had differed from him; and 
to the judgment of that majority it was 
his duty to bow. The country was then 
actually at war, and being so, he should 
give the war the best support in his power. 
But although we were at war, and although 
many differences prevailed as to the 
grounds of it, no one would deny the pro- 
priety of bringing it as soon as ible 
to an honourable termination. The pro- 
position which it was his intention to 
submit to the House had this object in 
view. It was understood, that an offer 
had recently been made by the emperor 
-Of Russia to interpose his mediation, or 
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good offices, for the settlement of the 
differences between Great Britain and 
France. He wished to induce the House 
of Commons to advise his majesty imme- 
diately to avail himself of those friendly 
dispositions. On the advantages of me- 
diation in general, it was not necessa 
for him to descant; still less on the ad- 
vantages which must result from the me- 
diation of that powerful, respected, and 
eahidaratd esteemed sovereign, the em- 
peror of Russia. It was Mr. Fox's opi- 
nion, that even where mediation was wholly 
Inactive, where the mediating powers lent 
only their names to a negotiation, the 
offer of it ought, under almost any cir. 
cumstances, to be accepted. Even this, 
which was the lowest species of mediation, 
was useful for the sake of public opinion 
What was now Al aarti however, he un- 
derstood to be of the higher species, and 
to amount to an offer, by the emperor of 
Russia, of an effectual interposition of his 
good offices; which, among other advan- 
tages, included this,—that if it should 
fail, through our enemy's advancing un- 
just claims and pretensions, and if we 
should be compelled by such failure te 
prosecute the war for objects. which, ia 
that case, must be approved by the me- 
diating sovereign, we should secure his 
support, and the sanction of his great and 
powerful name. And what was equally 
material, we should have in our favour 
the public opinion of Europe and the 
world. ‘This, let gentlemen be assured, 
was no trifling matter; it was a consider- 
ation of sufficient importance by itself, 
even if there existed no other motive, te 
determine in favour of the propriety of 
the step he was about to recommend. 

It was not, however, merely for the 
sake of adjusting present differences that 
he thought the acceptance of this media- 
tion so desirable. To that power to 
which ministers looked as the principal 
and only fit guarantee for Malta, they 
night naturally look for mediation on 
other matters; they might look for an 
extension of his guarantee to all the 
points now at issue between the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France. Tho- 
roughly impressed with the feasibility of 
this plan, Mr. Fox most anxiously con- 
jured ministers, as they valued the inte- 
rests of their country and the permanent 
peace of Europe, not to suffer the pre- 
sent opportunity to escape them; not 
to overlook means so obvious and so 
practicable for the accomplishment of all 
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their objects, whether of security, honour, 
or satisfaction. 

In his hopes of benefit from this mea- 
sure, Mr. Fox said, that he carried his 
views very far. The power, the character, 
and the rank of the emperor of Russia, 
rendered him, of all sovereigns, not only 
the very fittest mediator on the points in 
dispute between Great Britain and France, 
but the fittest protector and guarantee of 
the rights of independent nations, and of 
the general interest of Europe. The 
personal character of this prince stood on 
the highest ground; nor could his own 
praise of him, Mr. Fox said, add any thing 
to the estimation in which he was every 
where held. - He spoke not of his private 
character alone, but of his princely quali- 
ties, of his justice to the people com- 
mitted to his care, of his love of peace, 
and of his ardent desire for its mainte- 
nance in Europe; and particularly of his 
wish to see peace restored between Great 
Britain and France, although he was not 
likely to be a loser by their quarrels. 

The leading feature of his character, 
therefore, was that which most fitted him 
for a mediator. There was another part 
in it which peculiarly pointed him out as 
the mediator to whom we should most 
choose to refer our differences.. This 
prince was understood to be very sensibly 
affected by many changes which had 
taken place in Europe since the peace of 
Amiens; and to have highly disapproved, 
and in many instances to have been dis- 
gusted with the conduct of France to- 
wards other powers since that period. It 
was impossible, therefore, to imagine a 
sovereign, whose interposition could be 
more consonant to what ought to be our 
wishes. In looking for a mediator, the 
two points concerning which it would 
most tmport us to be satisfied, were, his 
character and his opinions. The first 
qualification, as he had already stated, 
was a love of peace; the second, a dislike 
and disapprobation of those acts which 
either directly or remotely constituted 
the cause of the dispute on which he was 
to mediate. Both these were eminently 
conspicuous in the illustrious sovereign of 
whom he was then speaking. | 

With respect to the beneficial conse- 
quences which would attend the accept- 
ance of his mediation on a more extended 
scale, Mr. Fox was very sanguine. He 
would state no certainty, indeed, of its 
producing peace, but a strong and rea- 
sonable hope. At all events, he looked 
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forward through it to the moet advantage- 
ous connection which this country could 
form under the present circumstances of 
Europe. In the actual state of affairs, 
what was more probable than that France, 
taking advantage of her condition of pre- 
paration and plots would abuse it, for 
the purpose of further acquisitions at the 
expense of the smaller and more defencc- 
less states? This was the great evil to be 
apprehended from the present war: and 
against this evil a connection with Russia 
would be the surest guard, as well as 
afford the best hope of settling at last 
some solid system of peace for Europe. 
What other means, he would ask, had we 
of preventing the oppressiun of the smaller 
states, by France, if she should be dis- 
posed to attempt it?) What means had 
we of ourown? And after France had 
testified a disposition to accept the medi- 
ationg how would it appear te Europe 
were we to decline the offer? 

No expression implying the superiority 
of any other power was fit to be used in 
speaking of Great Britain and its inte- 
rests; but he would ask, was there ever a 
sovereign who, from his situation, was so 
fit to prescribe peace as the emperor of 
Russia? What was the language which 
he was enabled to hold both to this coun- 
try and to France? We had a dispute 
with the late emperor, which, although: 
settled, was settled upon conditions to 
which the court of St. Petersburgh might 
still continue to except, as being in a 
great degree harsh and disadvantageous. 
On the other hand, that court objected to 
part of an article in the treaty of Amiens, 
to the general conditions of which, how- 
ever, she was still ready to accede upon 
the remeval of her objection. The point 
was, to us, a mere trifle; no more than 
whether a Maltese langue should be ad- 
mitted into the order. The emperor, 
therefore, might say fairly to us, “ There 
were some points in my treaty with you, 
to which, however disadvantageous, 1 
submitted, for my love of peace. Do you, 
In return, aetin the same manner. You 
complain of an article in the treaty of 
Amiens, so do I of the terms of the north- 
ern convention. To these several trea- 
ties we each of us agreed for the sake of 
peace. Imitate, therefore, on your parts, 


‘the moderation I showed on mine, and 


‘make a sacrifice to the peace of Amiens 
of any trifling objection, in the same 
manner as [| sacrificed all mine to the 
northern convention.” But if this sove- 
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could k in much stronger terms to 
France. It was reported (with what trath 
Mr. Fox did not pretend to know), that 
some time since a proposition had been 
made from France to Russia for the dis- 
memberment and partition of the Turkish 
empire. This report was alluded to in his 
majesty’s declaration, in which paper the 

oposition itself was also stated to have 
bea rejected. The emperor, therefore, 
stands towards the French government on 
the very best ground for enforcing upon 
it the counsels of moderation. hat 
power, which has been so Jong and so 
justly suspected of spaakrraaens' designs 
hostile to the Turkish empire; that soye- 
reign who would gain most territory, al- 
though perhaps it may not be quite so 
certain that be would acquire any great 
addition of solid strength, by the partition 
of its provinces, decidedly refu to lend 
his countenance to 80 iniquitous a pro- 
ject. The emperor of Russia, therefore, 
is the sovereign who is entitled to speak 
in the firmest language to any other Eu- 
ropean power that might be supposed to 
entertain similar designs against its de- 
fenceless neighbours. ‘‘ You propose to 
me,’? he might say, “ the dismemberment 
of Turkey. If I, who had the fairest 
‘hopes of advantage from that dismember- 
ment, the standing policy of whose ances- 
tors it has been to achieve the enterprize, 
and who might be supposed to be actu- 
ated by an atic partiality towards 
that object—if I refused to accede to it 
from a sense of what was due to justice 
and the rights of others, I am entitled to 
make the same claim upon you. I preferred 
i to the gratification of my ambition. 

o you the same. I abstained from at- 
or my neighbours. Abstain you 

g0.” 

Such was the language which the em- 
peror of Russia could hold towards France, 
and which most probably he would be in- 
duced to hold, if bis offer of mediation 
were accepted upon the large scale he 
had ventured to recommend. This sove- 
Feign, too, was peculiarly situated with 
regard to France, so situated as both to 
be inclined and enabled to succour with 
effect those states which might be su 
posed the first and most immediate ob- 
jects of French aggression. Mr. Fox, 
therefore, again most earnestly advised 
the ministers to attach themselves cor- 
dially to that power, from which alone 


they could derive any material assistance | ing our resources to bear upon this ob- 
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in the prosecution of their views; whe- 
ther those views were for a solid peace, or 
for a vigorous war. With that power 
alone for an ally, if they could contrive 
to form an alliance with it, we might be 
enabled to protect, and to secure from 
attack, all the weaker states in the Eu- 
ropean system. | 
f it were objected that France only 
agreed to the offer of mediation with a 
view to procrastinate, against her gaining 
such an advantage, Mr. Fox said it would 
be the duty of ministers most vigilantly 
to guard ; but he cautioned the House 
against the rejection of treaties, and 
against repelling all approaches to negoti- 
ation, merely on account of our not being 
perfectly satisfied as to the good faith and 
eos dispositions of an adverse power. 
f the government of France had express- 
ed a willingness to accept the mediation, 
and if the people of that country in gene- 
ral, as every common traveller could not 
have failed to observe, were anxious for 
peace, would not our rejection of such a 
measure tend immediately to render the 
war popular among them, by throwing upon 
us all the odium of its commencement ? 
Is it not for our interest to deprive the 
oe of France of this advantage ? 
it not for our interest to enter into a 
mediation, which, if France should render 
ineffectual, will Jay her under the necessity 
of contending, not only with us, but with 
Russia? To submit our claims to the 
arbitrary decision of that court, or of any 
other power on earth, no man disdained 
more than himself; but to explain the 
justice of them to a friendly state, was to 
be considered in a very different light, 
especially when such a proceeding opened 
the way to a union with that state, upon 
rinciples of common security and de- 
ence. | 
Of continental connections, as they 
were entered into and managed by our 
ancestors, Mr. Fox professed himself the 
warm and constant friend. These con- 
nexions were either wise, or otherwise, 
according to circumstances ; and be con- 
sidered a connexion with Russia, in the 
present state of affairs, to be most wise 
and most expedient. He would not un- 
dervalue our resources, but for any prac- 
ticable object in the war, except that of 
mere self-defence, what were our means ? 
If our views really tended towards abridg- 


ing in any degree the pears eae! 


of France, what chance had. we of bring- 
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ject, except through the connection to 
which he pointed? a connection, to the 
forming of which the opportunity now 
presented to us was most happy—and 
might never return ! 

Every consideration of policy pointed 
this way. In looking to the rest of the 
continent, no other power seemed in a 
situation likely to afford us any assistance. 
On the other hand, what would Great 
Britain and Russia have to fear from a 
junction of either Prussia or the house of 
Austria with France? That these powers 
should jointly assist France against Great 
Britain and Russia, there never could be 
much reason to apprehend; that either of 
them should separately assist her, under 
the present circumstances, he saw little 
reason to believe. Peace was known to 
be the general settled system of the Prus- 
sian monarchy at present, and Austria, 
independent of the obvious doubts re- 
specting her cordiality in any co-operation 
with France, was too much exhausted by 
the pressure of the late war, not to make 
peace absolutely necessary to her re- 
covery. That peace is become her policy, 
was also to be presumed from the change 
in her councils, and from the elevation to 
power of the archduke Charles—a prince 
most universally respected and beloved— 
‘a prince, who after the immortal glories 
he has acquired in war—glories not to be 
diminished by defeat, since in adverse cir- 
‘cumstanees he had done all that could be 
expected from the greatest talente—now, 
happily for mankind, seems to consider 
it his truest glory to discharge his debt 
to the people who supported him through- 
out an arduous contest, by securing 
to them the enjoyment, and by cultivating 
for their sakes, the advantages of peace. 
Such was the employment of the arch- 
duke Charles, which, with the considera- 
tions he had mentioned before, led him to 
believe that a pacific spirit prevailed 
equally in the cabinets of Vienna, of 
Berlin, and of St. Petersburgh; offering 
to us the fairest opportunity that perhaps 
had ever occurred, of forming the union 
for which he was so earnest, upon the 
broad principles he had been endeavouring 
to establish. ; 

Mr. Fox then enlarged upon the satis- 
faction to ourselves, and even the political 
advantages which would attend our con- 
ducting ourselves in such a manner as to 
conciliate the public opinion of Europe. 
Although Holland or Switzerland, or the 
smaller states of Italy, might not be able 
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possibly to give us any immediate assist- 
ance, even their good wishes were not to 
be despised. Under the powerful pro- 
tection of a Russian alliance, growing out 
of the mediation such as he viewed it, 
those good wishes might, in time, bring 
us allies. The measure was equally 
desirable, whether war or peace should be 
the ultimate result. From the refusal of 
Russia to accept the guarantee of Malta 
as we had originally proposed it, some 
persons might thivk she was ill-inclined 
towards our cause, and might be actuated 
by partiality towards that of France; and 
ander this persuasion might be disposed to 
think that our dignity was concerned in re- 
jecting the present overtures for media- 
tion. No man was further than Mr. Fox 
from wishing this country to humble itself 
before Russia, and no man would advise the 
rejection of her interference sooner than 
himself, if he could entertain the slightest 
suspicion of her partiality to France; but 
so far was he from believing in any such 
partiality, that he was persuaded her sen- 
timents ran in an opposite direction. 
Others might suspect the offer to have 
been made in collusion with France; 
if it were so, no doubt it ought to be in- 
stantly rejected; and here Mr. Fox desired 
to be distinctly understood, as not recom- 
mending by his motion any suspension of 
hostilities, whatever might be his opinion 
as to the rashness with which they had been 
begun. 

Upon the whole, he felt very sanguine, 
and possibly this eagerness might wa 
his judgment, as to the beneficial ef- 
fects, in a general view, which must result 
from the measure he was about to pro- 
pose to the House. He believed that 
ministers would gladly have accepted 
this mediation, had it been proposed at an 
earlier period. Why, then, should: not 
that proposal be eligible to terminate a 
war, which would have had a welcome 
reception before its commencement ? 
Russia was the chief power on which we 
relied for the security of Malta against 
France. Her guarantee of it was to have 
consolidated the peace. An opportunity 
now was presented to us, by which we 
might extend that guarantee to the peace 
and security of Europe; tothe protection 
and happiness of the smaller states; to 
the setting up, under wise management, 
of a bulwark and a safeguard for the 
world; and to the effecting a settlement, 
such as the events of the late war gave but 
little reason ever again to hope for. He 
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did not despair of combining together, in 
some great public act, all the powers 
without exception who were named in 
the guarantee of the independence of 
Malta. The rights of all nations, and the 
territories of all states, would by these 
means be secured against disturbance or 
invasion » the spirit of aggrandizement 
would be repressed; the mischievous 
practice of secret cession would be put 
an end to, and the world might at length 
enjoy some prospect of peace, by seeing 
the different great powers of which it was 
composed, act upon a principle of con- 
tent with what they had gained, and of 
acquiescence in what they had lost. At 
the moment at which we seemed on the 
brink of eternal war, ministers had it in 
their power to lay the foundation of this 
great work; and in order to enable them 
to do it, he would move, ‘ That an 
humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, praying that his majesty would be 
eracionly pleased to avail himself of the 

isposition expressed by the Emperor of 
‘Russia to interpose his good offices for 
the termination of the present war be- 
tween his majesty and the French re- 
public; an interposition which would, 
probably, be attended with the best 
advantages in support of the dignity 
of his majesty’s crown, and for the 
general and permanent tranquillity of Eu- 
rope.” 

Lord Hawkesbury objected to the mo- 
tion upon two grounds: first, that there 
was no fair parliamentary ground laid for 
its adoption; and secondly, that, as no 
such ground was laid, the House should 
not, under the present circumstances, 
‘ accede to a motion which could not be 

roductive of any good, and might do 

arm, by betraying indecision. For the 
constitutional right of the House to inter- 
pee its advice upon the exercise of any 

ranch of the royal prerogative, and par- 
ticularly as to peace or war, he feltfas 
much respect and regard as the hon. gen- 
tleman ; but before such interference was 
attempted, a good case ought to be made 
out. Asthe constitution vested certain 
powers in the executive government, the 
inference naturally was, that those powers 
were not to be restrained or dictated to by 
any other branch of the legislature, but 
where they appeared to be abused. There 
were only two cases in which it was the 
province of any hon. member to recom- 


mend a measure to the executive govern- 


ment: the one where his majesty’s mi- 
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nisters neglected to do that to which it 
was their duty to have attended ; and the 
other, where the measure recommended 
was wholly different from the system 
which those ministers pursued. Now, 
upon neither of those grounds did he 
think the proposition of the hon. gentle- 
man could be supported; for however 
some gentlemen might be disposed to 
censure ministers, he believed there were 
scarcely any who would charge them with 
neglecting any means that could be re- 
sorted to to preserve peace with bonour ; 
and in proof of that disposition, he had 
only to refer to his majesty’s declaration. 
Here all Europe might see that his ma- 
jesty was even now ready to enter into 
any arrangement consistent with the dig- 
nity of his crown, and the essential in- 
terests of his people. He would ask, 
what could be the motive of such an ap- 

eal, but to show the sincerity of his ma- 
Jesty’s wishes for the restoration of peace ? 
And after such an appeal, he would ask 
also, was-it possible that any minister 
would advise his majesty to refuse any 
mediation that was likely to produce ac- 
ceptable terms of peace? With respect to 
the hon. gentleman's obscrvations on the 
Flea state of Europe, he was not at all 

isposed to differ with him ; but as to the 
practicability of the coalition he had de- 
scribed, he could not by any means agree 
with him, and the experience of the last 
ten years forbad any hope of such a league 
acting long and steadily in concert for 
such an object. Though such a concert, 
he would readily admit, was in the highest 
degree desirable — a concert not to be 
fettered or damped by little confined 
views, or by separate interests, but pro- 
ceeding on fair, broad, and liberal grounds 
—yet he was not sanguine in his hope of 
witnessing it. He was aware that 
Russia was the power which it was most 
for the interest of this country to conci- 
liate, with a view to avert the evils and 
to produce the good to which the hon. 
gentleman had alluded; and one of the 
reasons he had for acceding to the last 
bo was, that during peace there might 

ean epee ually of procuring some con- 
tinental alliance, of which there could be 
no hope during war, and which would 
serve to fix a barrier to the career of ag- 
grandizement to which the French go- 
vernment was manifestly disposed; but 
notwithstanding this wish, he never 
omitted any endeavour that could tend to 
preserve the peace inviolate; his en- 
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deavours with regard to an alliance were 
merely for a concert of a defensive nature, 
such as the hon. gentleman had referred 
to. However little might be the dispo- 
sition of some parties to do justice to mi- 
nisters, he hoped this at least, they would 
acknowledge that nothing was omitted to 
preserve that peacc; and he saw no 
change in the state of things that could 
induce him at all to calculate upon the 
probability of its restoration from the 
adoption of the motion —The hon. gen- 
tleman had stated the advantages to be 
~dérived from the mediation of Russia, not 
only with reference to the particular case 
of the points in dispute, but with a view 
‘to the establishment of a general guarantee 
for the protection of all the weaker states 
of Europe.: With this opinion he most 
distinctly coincided. Of the importance 
of the mediation of Russia, no man, pee 
sessing enlarged views of national policy, 
could for‘a moment entertain a doubt. 
An allusion had been made to the system 
of naval neutrality which had been set u 
by the Northern powers. He had mu 
satisfaction in stating to the House, that 
with the great majority of reflecting indi- 
viduals in Russia, and particularly with 
the individuals composing the government, 
& more wise system of policy was now 
pursued. Views of an enlarged and com- 
prehensive nature were indulged. It was 
allowed that the interests of this country 
and of Russia were in every point of view 
compatible: a decided opinion was 
formed, that no useful purpose could be 
promoted by pressing the neutral question. 
The fact was, indeed, that this question 
was brought forward under the reign of 
the late empress, in whose character the 
pride and the vanity of being at the head 
of a coalition, operated more powerfully 
than any considerations of real and per- 
manent utility to her empire. It could 
not be forgotten that Russia  prepan no 
mercantile marine, and that if the present 
relations of the Turkish empire continued, 
a mercantile marine never could, to any 
great extent, be formed. The only con- 
sequence of the establishment of the neu- 
trality to be contended for, would there- 
fore be to introduce into the Baltic, 
powers whose influence it was the obvious 
interest of Russia to counteract. He 
could not too strongly press on the House 
his conviction of the extreme importance 
of the co-operation of Russia in any plan 
to counteract the progress of French am- 
bition; and any measure calculated to 
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promote this object would meet with the 
warmest concurrence from ministers. 
His objection to the motion was, simply, 
that it had been aes sire on no parlia- 
mentary grouod. It had not been proved 
that ministers had shown any indisposi- 
tion to accept of this mediation; and till 
this was proved, he must contend that the 
motion was unnecessary and inexpedient. 
In the conclusion of his majesty’s decla- 
ration, on the contrary, a disposition to 
accept of any arrangement by which an 
amicable adjustment could be obtained, 
was clearly laid down; and after such a 
declaration, he could not see what bene- 
ficial consequence could arise from prese- 
ing the motion. On the other hand, it 
might have a very unfavourable effect on 
the state of the public mind; it might un- 
hinge the exertions of the country, and 
lead t to expectations which could not be 
realized. He would not say that the hope 
of mediation was altogether romantic, but 
he would contend that hopes ought not to 
be held out to the country which might 
be disappointed. To the principles of 
the hon. gentleman’s speech he no 
ossible objection—they were principles 
in which all were agreed. As it now 
stood, however, the motion could be pro- 
ductive of no good, and might be attended 
with considerable evil. He should there- 
fore, as the most convenient way of dis- 
posing of it, move the previous question. 
Mr, Pitt said :—Sir; in the’present im- 
portant crisis of affairs, Iam sure there 
must be a common wish and a general 
feeling that it is not desirable to press into 
view any differences, or to press the House 
to any division upon topics of minor im- 
ortance. Whatever I may think of the 
on. gentleman's proposal as a motion of 
advice in the actual circumstances, with 
all of the general principles of the speech 
on which'it was grounded, I most heartily 
concur. I heard, indeed, the speech of 
the hon. gentleman with infinite satisfac- 
tion; and that satisfaction was heightened 
by observing, that my noble friend re~ 
ceived the sentiments with that approba- 
tion which left no doubt on my mind, that, 
if any effect can be given to those prin- 
ciples, no favourable opportunity will be 
lost. It would be strange, however, if I 
had not heard with approbation the prin- 
ciples laid down by the hon. gentleman. 
They are the principles which, in the best 
times of this country, induced and enabled 
this House to contribute to the general 
liberty and independence of Europe; to 
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support the rights and redress the wrongs 
of minor powers, and to oppose a suc- 
cessful resistance to the encroachments of 
ambition. They are the principles which 
(more than any passionate and national 
opposition to France, proved, as France 
has been by so many facts, to be the rival 
and almost the national enemy of this 
country ) led us not to consider the name 
of any particular state, or the prejudices 
of local situation, or the dictates of sepa- 
rate interest, but prompted us to set our- 
selves in opposition to any power, both 
as, in the first instance, it threatened the 
repose and tlie rights of other states ; and, 
in the second, as it affected the inde- 
"scp and security of Great Britain. 

rejoice to be able, on this occasion, to 
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with a view to put an end to the evils of 
war, than we should have been had we 
sought peace by the desertion of our 
allies, and an abandonment of the cause 
of Europe.—But, far be it from me to 
enter upon those topics in order to call 
forth difference of opinion. [ allude to 
them to show that the principles I now 
applaud are not new to me. My appro- 
bation of them is recorded in my past 
conduct. I am glad the hon. gentleman 
has proclaimed them with so much preci- 
sion and force: I hope they will have 
the benefit of his great authority, and the 
recommendation of his great talents (and 
greater authority they cannot have), to 
remove objections which have sheltered 
themselves, perhaps more than there was 


agree with the hon. gentleman in his | ground for, under his name, against all 
general principles, though I cannot but | common cause with the rest of Europe, 
remember there have been times when and against sacrificing, in any circum. 


the hon. gentleman differed from me, on 
the application of those principles, with a 
vehemence that looked very like an en- 
tire condemnation of them. If, however, 
he does admit the principles, I rejoice, 
for the sake of the country, that he has 
stated them in a manner so clear, so just, 
and so satisfactory. They are the prin- 
ciples on which the greatness, the glory, 
and the prosperity of this nation have 
been reared; and never were they 
struggled for more gloriously than they 
were during the last war: and it was only 
when I saw myself compelled, by adverse 
circumstances, to despair of the effect of 
their application, that I looked to any se- 
parate arrangements for this country. 
They are the principles upon which [| 
found myself justified in proposing to this 
House large subsidies to continental 
hee, they are the principles on which 

have thought that it was justifiable to 
sacrifice our private and separate interests 
to procure greater advantages for our 
allies, and to promote and consolidate the 
security of the general system of Europe; 
they are the principles that supported me 
when I found myself obliged to differ from 
several friends, for whose talents and opi- 
nions I entertain the highest respect, 
about the manner in which the war was 
terminated. It was those principles 
which, after there was no longer any hope 
of improving the situation of the conti- 
_ hent, and promoting the security of the 
general system of Europe, by any separate 
efforts of our own, led me to think, that in 
making terms for ourselves, we were more 
at liberty to yield considerable sacrifices, 
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stances, the least portion of British in- 
terests, for the balance and preservation 
of the continent. But, while I oe 
the principle of keeping a watchful eye 
upon the state of the continent, I do not 
mean that, upon every movement, we 
ought to iaterlere with continental affairs. 
Alt I say is, that no great convulsion, 
which shall unhinge the established in- 
terests, and dissolve former relations, can 
take place without involving consequences 
highly important to Great Britain. We 
are not bound, however, to take upon 
ourselves to interfere, even when inter- 
ference would be desirable, unless we are 
joined by those whose co-operation would 
be necessary to give effect to that inter- 
ference. ut, whether fur a season of 
war or of peace—whether in the view of 
giving energy to our arms, or security to 
our repose—whether with a view of pre- 
venting war by negotiation, or restoring 
peace after war has broken out, it is the 
duty of the ministers of this country to 
avail themselves of the gaod offices of 
powers with whom it must be the interest 
of this country to be united in alliance.— 
The hon. gentleman very properly avoided 
detailing any mode in which the princi- 
ples he laid down might be applied to the 
mediation of Russia. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to point out the mode of appli- 
cation, sihett knowing exactly the cir- 
cumstances in which it would be exerted. 
I shall therefore, upon the whole, follow 
the hon. gentleman’s example. It will 
appeor whimsical, however, if I now seem 
to narrow the principle of continental po- 
licy, which the hon. gentleman has sane- 
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tioned. This, nevertheless, I venture to 
gtate—that if there can arise out of the 
mediation of Russia, any chance of pro- 
ducing a general system on which peace 
could be restored, and confirmed by re- 
spectable guarantees—a peace by which 
not only the objects in dispute between 
Great Britain and France, but other points 
relative to the state of Europe, could be 
adjusted—it would be a consummation so 
important, that, to obtain it, some ar- 
rangement, even less advantageous to this 
countrys in a separate view, would be ad- 
missible. What that arrangement should 
be, either as to the general system or our 

articular interest, it is impossible before- 
pand to determine: it will depend upon 
all the circumstances of the case. On 
the other hand, if that system were not 
attainable, our interest would prescribe 
other views and other precautions. 
Though unwilling to separate ourselves 
from the continent; though willing to 
make some deduction from the sum of 
our own demands, and from the means of 
ote security to augment the strength 
of the general system, it might happen 
that we should be left, without any fault 
of our own, to maintain a separate 
struggle. If we know that France enter- 
tains views of hostility towards us—if we 
know that we have in our hands strong 
aod impregnable means of resistance— 
powerful and effectual means to defeat 
that hostility with which we have been 
particularly threatened—then would it be 
especially incumbent on us to provide, 
that any substitute for our security, which 
a general arrangement would afford, 
should be solid and efficient. If our secu- 
rity is to depend upon our own Single 
efforts, and to be maintained by our own 
separate arrangements, we have in our 

wer the means; nor shall we put to 

azard by a feeble policy what British 
valour has gained. o consolidate our 
security by the general security of Europe, 
is undoubtedly desirable; as well as to 
provide for it by particular and separate 
arrangements. ‘o unite both in their 
respective degrees, must be that which is 
most desirable; but how far each will be 
carried must be regulated by ciroum- 
stances.—So much I thought it neces- 
sary to hint, that we may not be turned 
into the opposite extremes of, on the une 
hand, neglecting the state of the conti- 
nent altogether, as conducive to our se- 
curity; and, on the other, that we may 
not look to any continental arrangements 
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with such confidence as to slacken our 
efforts, and to abandon our separate means 
of vindicating our rights, and preserving 
by war that security to which we are enti- 
tled; unless, like most of the states of the 
continent, we are ready to sink into sub- 
jection to the pore of the aggressions 
and outrages of which we complain.—So 
much upon the general principles laid 
down by the hon. gentleman the justice 
of which I so strongly feel. Nevertheless, 
unless some practicable benefit is to be 
derived from pressing the motion, I hope 
the hon. gentleman will be inclined to 
withdraw it. To press it toa division at 
the present moment, would be attended 
with one of two inconveniences: either 
the previous question would be carried, 
by which there might be room for the 
misconstruction that one part of the 
House was hostile to the principles on 
which the hon. gentleman argued; or, on 
the other hand, if the motion were carried, 
it would imply a doubt that the House 
entertained a suspicion that ministers 
did not concur in the principles so well 
laid down in the hon. gentleman's speech, 
and were unwilling to give them effect; a 
suspicion for which, after what has been 
said by my noble friend, there appears no 
foundation. 

Mr. loz said, that his opposition to the 
late war, as far as the question of conti- 
nental alliances was concerned, rested 
procae’y on the same principles as those 
upon which he had that day grounded his 
motion. It was singular, that after the many 
occasionshe had had to debate this subject, 
he should still be misunderstood. He had 
opposed the late war, among other rea- 
sons, from an opinion which he had 
formed, and stated at its very commence- 
ment, of its tendency to effect the total 
destruction of the influence of this coun- 
try on the continent. Subsequent events 
had proved the correctness of that opi- 
nion. The right hon. gentleman himself 
had acknowledged that he hadj con- 
sented to make peace, as soon as he per- 
ceived that the prolongation of the war 
was not likely to procure any better se- 
curity for the continent. Mr. Fox was 
against referring to any topics which 
might revive past animosities; but he 
begged to know in what consisted the 
difference between the right hon. gentle- 
man and himself, except that he had 
foreseen some years earlier, what the 
right hon. gentleman bad been obliged to 
aileait some years Jater? It was on a simi- 
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lar principle that he had approved the 

eace—he had approved it, not as good in 
itself, but as preferable, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to a continuance of the war. 
In answer to the application which had 
been addressed to him to withdraw his 
motion, Mr. Fox expressed his regret, 
that, as matters then stood, he could not 
comply with it. Further explanation was 
necessary from the noble secretary of 
state. Whether Russia had offered her 
mediation in the large, or in the limited 
sense of the word, it was important to 
have am assurance from ministers that 
they would accept it. No such assurance 
had been given, and with less he could not 
be content. If ministcrs, however, would 
state fairly that there existed among 
them, at that moment, a disposition to 
avail themselves of the offers of Russia, 
whatever those offers might be, or of a 
mediation when regularly proposed to 
them, he would make no difficulty of 
withdrawing his motion. 

Lord Hawkesbury assured the House, 
that the British government was ready to 
accept the fnediation of Russia; upon 
which, Mr. Fox consented to withdraw 
his motion. 


Debute on Mr. Patten’s Motion relative 
to the Conduct of Ministers.) June 3. 
Mr. . Patten rose to make his long pro- 
mised motion, and said :—Sir; a short 
time before the recess, I gave notice of a 
motion, the object of which was, an inquiry 
into the state of the nation. At that time 
I was convinced, from the conduct of mi- 
nisters, in withholding all communication 
since the conclusion of the treaty of 
Amiens, to the period when his majesty’s 
Sepia message was delivered, that they 

ad given strong grounds for an inquiry. 
I satay Sp that parliament was entitled to 
every kind of communication which could 
be afforded, consistent with circumstances. 
It may be asked, why I undertook a task, 
to the execution of which I am in- 
competent? It was upon this ground, 
that gentlemen of great talents and rank 
have been accused of aiming, by their 
difference of sentiment from ministers, at 
places and emoluments; and in order to 
prevent an accusation of so unworthy a 
nature from being countenanced, I pro- 
Seni the inquiry. I have nothing to 

ope or to fear from the event of my 
motion ; I belong to no party, and cannot 
be accused of having for my object the 
gratification of perzonal or selfish feelings. 
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Upon the subject of the attacks that have 
been made against the conduct of the first 
lord of the Admiralty, I have very little 
to offer. It has, indeed, been said, that 
fifty ships of the line would be ready for 
actual service in the course of a very short 
time. It has been the cause of consider- 
able alarm to the country to hear that 
formidable naval armaments were carrying 
on in the ports. of France; yet I have 
heard, that when lord Whitworth received 
his majesty’s message to parliament. 
communicating that intelligence, he did 
not know of any such armaments. That 
this was the fact, is confirmed by the 
statement of the first consul, and by the 
positive assurances of M. Talleyrand. 
An officer of eminence in France also 
declared that the naval force preparing in 
the ports of the republic, was not suffi- 
cient for the exigencies of tbe colonial 
service.—I now come to the documents 
upon your table. Every man must be satis- 
fied that the first consul ultimately aimed 
a fatal blow at our power and indepen- 
dence: but although this is a position 
which cannot be controverted, it does not 
o to extenuate the measures pursued b 
Fis majesty’s ministers; who have been 
kept in a continual state of aggression, 
insult, and degradation, by the first consul, 
I contend, that the first aggression ought 
not to have been suffered; and that such 
an opportunity to contest the pretensiong 
of France, and to enforce our own just 
claims, ought not to have been passed by. 
Whereas, they have suffered patiently a 
long series of aggression, injuries, and de- 

dations. It is to so unaccountable a 
ine of conduct, that I this day object. 
Have they, or have they not, complained 
of the unjust views, the unbounded am- 
bition, the extravagant spirit of aggran- 
dizement and encroachment manifested 
by the government of France? We know 
from their own ambition, that they have 
not done so when they ought to have 
been 'most active in their remonstrances 
and complaints. But at the same time 
I readily grant, that all these injuries and 
causes of complaint, when taken in the 
aggregate, form an irresistible ground for 
the vigorous prosecution of hostilities. 
We have indeed something like a new 
proof of the hostile views of the French 
government, in the appointment of com- 
mercial commissioners; but in that case I 
most decidedly contend, that no remon- 
strance On our part was necessary. A 
remonstrance was, on the centrary, a 
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proof of our weakness and fears. Mints- 
ters ought to have sent them away at 
once, and followed it up by a demand of 
satisfaction. In adverting to the melan- 
choly situation of Switzerland and Hol- 
Jand, I cannot be ignoraat that they have 
contended for their independence and 
liberties, and cannot but lament that their 
struggle has proved ineffectual. They 
have even less to hope for than the most 
servile province dependent upon France. 
France can never forgive the boldness, and 
the desire to rescue themselves from the 
oke, manifested by Switzerland and 
olland. In the feelings and wrongs of 
these countries we are deeply implicated, 
because we have the same tyranny to op- 
pose which enslaved them. At the time 
when orders were issued for the surrender 
of the Cape of Good Hope, were not mi- 
nisters as fully acquainted with every act 
of aparece as they are now, with the 
single exception of Sebastiani’s mission to 
Egvpt? There are se | other stron 
grounds, on the justice of which I coul 
rest my charges against ministers; but I 
shall content myself with accusing them 
of withholding all communication from 
parliament; of suspending the functions 
of this House; of having issued such or- 
ders as they were not warranted to do 
from their own knowledge and conviction; 
of compromising the honour and dignity 
of his majesty’s crown; and of essentially 
injuring the interests of his people. I beg, 
Sir, I may be clearly understood when I 
state, that at this moment gentlemen are 
called upon to direct their attention solely 
, to external objects; that this is not a time 
for them to enter into disputes and con- 
tests with respect to internal regulations ; 
and that questions of a more important 
nature, involving as they do the very ex- 
istence of the country, demand their con- 
sideration and decision. We are now in 
a crisis which calls for all the talent, all 
the mental ability the country can afford ; 
and as we require of the people every aid 
which their resources can supply, we 
should, in our turn contribute to their se- 
curity, by the exertion and combination 
of those mental powers which are best 
calculated to promote their dearest inter- 
ests. I shall now read the resolutions 
which I intend to submit to the considera- 
tion of the House :—1. ‘ That it appears 
to this House, from the declaration 
issued by his majesty on the 18th day of 
May last, and laid before this House by 
his majesty’s command, that the conduct 
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of the French republic, duriag the whole 
period which hale ela since the con- 
clusion of the definitive treaty of peace, 
is considered by his majesty’s ministers as 
having been altogether inconsistent with 
every principle of good faith, moderation, 
and justice ; as having exhibited one con- 
tinued series of aggression, violence, and 
insult; and as necessarily creating a 
thorough conviction of a system deliber- 
atel aha by France for the purpose 
of degrading, villifying, and insulting his 
majesty and his government.—2. That 
his majesty’s ministers having, thgoughout 
the whole period, from the conclusion of 
the definitive treaty of peace, to the issu- 
ing of his majesty’s declaration of the 18th 
day of May last, neither communicated 
to parliament any knowledge of the sense 
which they now appear to have en- 
tertained respecting the conduct and 
system of France, nor any regular infor- 
mation of the particulars on which the 
same was founded, or of the steps taken 
by his majesty’s government thereupon, 
have thereby withheld from this House 
the necessary materials for a due and full 
discharge of” its constitutional functions ; 
and that, by encouraging throughout the 
country an unfounded security and confi- 
dence in the permanence of peace, they 
have embarrassed and perplexed our com- 
merce, have deceived the expectations, 
and unnecessarily harassed the spirit of 
the people, and have materially increased 
and aggravated the difficulties of our 
actual situation—-S. That it was the 
duty of his majesty’s ministers to make 
timely and adequate representations 
against such acts, as have, in their judg- 
ment, constituted a series of aggression, 
violence, and insult, on the part of 
France: that, by dignified and temperate 
remonstrances, followed up with con- 
sistency, and sustained with firmness, 
either the course and progress of such 
acts would have been arrested, without 
the necessity of recurring to arms, or the 
determination of the French government 
to persist therein would have been dis- 
tinctly ascertained, before his majesty had, 
by the reduction of his forces, and the sur- 
render of his conquests put out of his 
hands the most effectual means of obtainin 

redress and reparation : that this essenti 

duty appears to have been, in a very great 
degree, neglected by his majesty’s minis- 
ters; and that such their neglect and 
omission have been highly injurious to 
the public aioe That it appears 
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to this House, that on the 17th of October | parliament, it would be the best justifica- 
last, counter orders were dispatched by | tion of the conduct of ministers. The 
his majesty’s government, revoking the | situation of the country was one of great 
orders before given for the surrender of | anxicty; but was it to be attributed te 
the Cape of Good Hope, and of the | tle late or present administration? The 
other conquests then held by his majesty; | present administration had come into 
and that the final order, by virtue of | power at a most critical period, and had 
which his majesty's forces actually evacu- | acted under difficulties uvparalleled: 
ated the Cape, was sent on the 16th of | They found the whole chain of connexion 
Novemher. That on the said 16th of | with which this country had acted, 
November, the hostile spirit of France | broken, and the country discontented ina 
had (in the judgment of his majesty’s mi- | very high degree; the circumstances in 
nisters, as now avowed by them) already | which they were placed compelled the 
been manifested, for more than six | treaty of Amiens, and made it prudens 
months, by one eontinued scries of ag-| not to push every point of aggression. 
gression, violence and insult, for which | When he heard two opposite parties, the 
neither reparation nor redress had, | one accusing ministers of being too rash, 
down to that moment, been obtained: | and the other of being too timid, he con- 
that the offensive’ principle had already | cludcd that ministers had acted just as 
been distinatly advanced, of excluding his | they ought to have done. It required 
majesty. from all-congern in the affairs of | more fortitude to bear an insult than to 
the continent; that the Spanish and other | resent one. A man worn out ought not ta 
priories had already been withdrawn from | attempt to combat with another in fulb 
the order of Malta; Piedmont, Parma, | health and vigour; and we required time 
Placentia, and Elba, had been annexed to , to renew our strength. 
France; Switzerland had been attacked | Mr. I. H. Browne did not think it right 
and subjugeted, and the remonstranee ; at this critical moment, when all agreed 
of his majesty’s government upon that | in the propriety of supporting the country: 
subject had been treated with indignity | against the dangers which threatened it, 
and contempt ;. the territory of the Bu- | to interrupt the usanimity of the House 
tayian republic was at that very moment | by any vote of censure on his majesty’s 
still occupied by the armies of the chief | government. With respect to the dis- 
consul of France, and its internal adminis- | cussions with France, he thought they 
tration still controlled by his interference ; | were better terminated by the eabinet, 
and the. French government was then | than by making partial communications 
actually engaged in the pursuit of those | to parliament. The true spirit of the 
plans and measures for the subversion of | treaty of Amiens had been violated before 
the Turkish empire, to which his ma- | ministers had made the communication ta 
jesty’s declaration refers, as a violation of | the House. If they were to blame, they 
the treaty of peace: that in directiag, | had erred on the right side; for he cons 
under such circumstances, the final sur- | ceived it better that an alarm should be 
render of the Cape, without having pre- given soon, than for the nation to be lulled: 
viously explained or arranged. the nu- | in perfect security in the moment of 
merous points of difference and complaint | danger. 

which then csaacne subsisted between the | Lord Kensington could not agree that 
two governments, his majesty’s ministers | the conduct of his majesty’s late ministers 
acted in contradiction to the sense which | had placed the country in its | ge 
they had themselves manifested of their | state. Their administration had been 
own duty, and have improvidently exposed , high and honourable, and atthe very con~ ~ 
to danger some of the most important in- clusion was glorious to the British name. 
terests of. his majesty’s dominions. 5. The conduct of .the present ministers had, 
That by all these instances of miscon- | been deceitful, and unwise, and submis- 
duct in the present ministers of his ma ; sive, The treaty of Amiens was discussed 
jesty’s government, they have proved | onthe 14th of May; after that, the se- 
themselves unworthy of the confidence  questration of the property belonging to 
reposed in them, in such an important , the Spanish langue, the annexation of the 
crisis as the present.” . . | island of Elba, &c. took place; but all 
. The first resofution being put,. | prioc to the 23rd of November, the day 
_ Colonel. Bastard thought that if the , on which the chaneellor of the exchequer 
state of the nation.was fairly laid before ; assured that House, there was no proba 
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bility of the treaty being broken. The 
views of France were obvious to the 
whole world, and every one was ac- 
quainted with the insults she had heaped 
upon us, and yet ministers took no mea- 
eures to counteract her designs. 

Earl Zemple said : —With regard to the 
first resolution, little remains to be said. 
His majesty’s declaration speaks for itself, 
and is to be considered as the language 
of his ministers. They observe, * that 
the system of aggression, violence, and 
aggrandizement, which characterize the 
different governments of France, during 
the war, has been continued, with as 
little disguise, since its termination.” At 
Jength, then, we have a bold avowal of 
the opinion of ministers respecting the 
eonduct of the French government, 
during the peace. How they,can hele 
this tardy avowal remains to be explained. 
A reference to their parliamentary con- 
duct ever since the treaty of Amiens, will 
show, that instead of putting us upon our 
guard against dangers they knew existed, 
they have universally tried to lull the 
eountry into a security, which they now 
tell us was not warranted by the fact, and 
inspire us with hopes, which they new de- 
clare, they knew to be fallacious. No- 
vember 23rd, 1602 the chancellor of the 
exchequer declared, ‘ that there was no- 
thing that indicated the renewal of hos- 
tulities with France.” Look to the events 
ef that period, as collected in the anid 
upon your table, and then say whether 
ministers were justified in what they as- 
serted. At that very moment, there is 
scarce a circumstance which is now de- 
elared to be a cause of. war, which did not 
exist in its full force. With the excep- 
tion of one only, every instance of ag- 
gression, complained of as being com- 
mitted by France against the commerce 
of this country, had occurred long be- 
fore the 23rd November. The declara- 
tion very justly states, that the treaty of 
Amiens, was founded on the assumption 
of the state of possession, and engage- 
ments actually subsisting at the moment 
ef the signature of the treaty. The 
practice of ministers forms a cal con- 
trast with their theory. On that very 
principle, they knew that the articles re- 
specting Malta cevid not be executed. 

he revenues of that order, the inde- 
pendence of which, it was the professed 
object of the treaty to secure ; and on the 
existence of which revenues, that inde- 
pendence. existed; were known to be 
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confiscated, before the conclusion of the 
eace, or immediately after. Im the 
Madrid Gazette, of the 27th April, 1802, 
it is stated, that the king ef Spain hed 
annexed to the royal domain the lan 
and possessions of the order of Malta, 
within his dominions; and yet, with this 
fact known, we see ministers, from the 
May following, down te the breaking of 
the negotiation, pestering every power on 
the éontinent with “yp ications to 
rantee the execution of an article, whi 
they knew could not be executed. Asto 
Switzerland, the ambitious projects ef 
France were well known before Novem- 
ber; nay, at the very time ministers were 
assuring the country, that they saw no 
prospect whatever of a renewal of hostili- 
ties, Mr. Moore was engaged at Cen- 
stance in negotiations, which, if the si- 
tuation of Europe had allowed of their 
being carried to the extent his instructions 
authorized, must have ended in a renewal 
of hostilities, prior to the time to whieh I 
have so often alluded; and every com- 
plaint which we now urge as a cause of 
war against France, for its insolent and 
hostile interference in the administration 
of our laws, and its audacious attack on 
the liberty of our press, existed in its full 
force. On the 7th of August M. Otto 
writes that insulting letter to lord 
Hawkesbury, in which, in the name of 
the first consul, he imsists upon a stop 
being put to publications heetile to 
France ; the removal of the emigrant no- 
blesse and clergy out of the country; aod 
the deportation of other emigrants to Ca- 
nada. All this, and much more on the 
same subject, happened long before the 
23rd of November. In August it was, 
that captain peer was seized con- 
trary to every principle of justice, and ia 
violation of the treaty of Amiens. Long 
before November, it was well known, that 
France did not mean to mdemnify the 
stadtholder, according to the spirit of 
the treaty of Amiens. In short, almost 
every insult of which we so justly com- 
plain had occurred before the 2Srd of 
November: and yet, on that day, the mi- 
nister comes down to this House, sed 
States, ‘“‘ that he sees no prospect of a re- 
newal of hostilities!” We are now con- 
firmed in our researches, to this period ; 
for the same declaration, more strongly 
marked, was made on the 28rd of 
February following, im the reason assi 
for increasing the establishment of his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales, which’ 
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was, that it was 4 moment of “ profound 
.? Dates and facte are the witnesses 

call to the veracity of the king’s minis- 
ters. On the 9th of February lord 
Hawkesbury directs lord Whitworth to 
remonstrate against the publication of Se- 
Sastiani’s report. On 17th that re- 
monstrance is meade. On the 21st of Fe- 
truary lord Whitworth had the famous 
audience of Buonsparté, which ministers 
declare was a decisive proof of the hostile 
views of the first consul; the measure of 
the insult was full; aggressions had fol- 
lowed aggressions; the views of France 
upon Egypt, upon the Turkish empire, 
spon Switzerland, upon Holland, and 
upon this country, were known and 
avowed. Every feeling which anvimates 
us as Englishmen, had been insulted; we 
were told by our insolent enemy, “ Your 
press must be made subservient to my 
views, you must transport the nobles and 
the priesthood who have sought refuge in 
your hospitality ; you must import com- 
mercial agents; you must stand aloof 
whilst I seize, with a giaut’s grasp, the 
whole of Europe; you must give up all 
connexion with the cohtinent ; the treaty 
ef Amiens provides for every thing, and 
settles every thing.” On the 23rd of 
February we had been told all this; on 
the 23rd of February the minister comes 
here and tells us that we are in “‘ profound 
peace; and on the 8th of March, the 
same minister comes and tells us to pre- 
a for war!—-We are prepared for war. 
trust there is not a man whose breast 
does not glow with indignation, at the in- 
sults we bave suffered, and with a deter- 
mination to support the honour, and 
avenge the injured cause of his country. 
Ministers lulled the country into an un- 
real belief of security; they cherished 
her by false hopes; they asked unlimited 
confidence, have reposed none in re- 
turn; they deluded the people with glit- 
tering visions of peace, knowing that when 
and awoke, they would awake to the 
ity of a war.—The next point is, have 
ministers done all that it became them to 
do, to avert the calamity which has come 
upon us? Now, whether they have sub- 
mitted enough, God knows the country 
has seen enough of submission! It is not 
therefore whether they have sufficiently 
given way to the views of France. The 
question is, whether they remonstrated 
in such a manner as became the ministers 
of a great and powerful nation; whether 


they interfered in such a manner as to 
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make their interference effective ; whether 
they mediated in such a manner as tu aid 
those in whose favour they mediated ; 
whether they repelled aggressions with 
firmness, and opposed dignified modera- 
tion to violent and presuming demands? 
I do not hesitate to say, that inall these 
points they have completely failed: when 
they have conceded most, they have con- 
ceded with least dignity; when they re- 
sisted most, they resisted with least effect. 
They have urged in their declaration, as 
one of these causes, which in the aggre- 
gate, made the great cause of the war, 
that France has enforced ever since the 
peace, with inexcusable severity, the pre- 
hibitions which had been placed apon the 
subjects of his majesty ; that violence has 
been offered to their vessels and their pro- 
perty. How stands the fact? In the first 
collection of papers not one word is men- 
tioned of what constitutes this part of 
their declaration ; in one solitary instance 
ony is the subject alluded to.—In the 
2nd collection of papers, we see notifica- 
tion after ‘notification from Mr. Merry; of 
insult upon insult offered to our flags and 
commerce, but in no one instance does 
any remonstrance appear from his ma- 
jesty’s government ; no instruction to Mr. 
Merry to remonstrate ; and in the caso of 
the ship George, no answer of any kind 
appears to have been given to Mr. Merry. 
The second cause of war is, the introduc. 
tion by France, into this country, of ber 
privileged spies, the commercial agents. 
To this insulting act of aggression, no re- 
monstrance is made by ministers, and, 
except in the one case, no steps appear to 
have been taken for sending them out of 
the country. Once, indeed, lord Hawkes- 
bury informed the French minister, that 
the agents would not be acknowledged 
as such, and that if any attempts were 
made to send them to their place of desti- 
nation, they would receive orders to quit 
the country. In London, however, the 
whole corps d'espionage were permitted to 
remain unmolested.—The next cause of 
war is, the occupation of Holland by the 
French troops. To this breach of the 
letter of three solemn treaties, not only no 
remonstrance appears to have been made, 
but we have the assurance of the noble 
secretary of state, that no written remon- 
strance was made by the ministers; and 
though, in consequence of Mr. Liston’s 
dispatch of the 18th of October, orders 
were sent out on the 17th to retain the 
Cape and the West India islands, on the 
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receipt of his dispatch of the 29th, stating 
the seizure by the French troops of the 
frontier towns of Holland, orders are sent 
out on the 16th of November to evacuate 
the Cape and the West India islands, 
which we had before ordered to be. re- 
tained, notwithstanding the cause of that 
order remained the same. — The fourth 
_ cause of war is the seizure of Switzerland 
by France. I will not inquire, whether it 
was fitting that-this country: should have 
interfered in its fate. We have inter- 
fered; but was that interference made in 
the manner most likely to answer the 
purpose for which it was intended? As 
early as the 13th of July 1802, the depu- 
ties of almost all the Swiss cantons re- 
monstrated publicly against the constitu- 
tion forced npon them by: Buonaparté. 
From that time it was evident, that the 
Swiss only waited for the moment most 
propitious to make another struggle for 
thew libertics. ‘France saw the blow that 
was impending, and during the whole 
summer made Pieper for. maintaining 
the seizure of Switzerland. At length, 
on the Zist of Septentber, the flame burst 
forth; all Switzerland .sppeared in arms 
against her task-masters. During this 
toterval, did this country stir one step to 
aid the rising r aiek of the Swiss,’ or assist 
their daring efforts? Of our interference, 
we hear poe oll the Srd .of October. 
On that day, Mr. Merry writes word, that 
the Swiss had an agent in Paris, sho was 
directed to apply to the foreign ministers 
there, to interfere with the first consul in 
their favour. After having in vain tried 
to interest the feelings of all Europe in 
his behalf; on England he places his last, 
his firm reliance ; to England his country 
looks for protection and assistance. Mr. 
Merry writesfor instructions ; he receives 
none; no answer is ever given to the 
Swiss agent, and he ie left to cool his 
heels in the anti-chamber of Mr. Merry. 
In this instance, however, an English mi- 
nister ventures to make a written remon- 
strance, and no answer is given to it. On 
the 10th of October the remenstrance is 
sent to M. Otto; but it appears that no 
answer was made to it. Rumour indeed, 
says, that one was made, but in such of- 
fensive terms, so broadly declaring that 
we had no right to interfere in the affairs 
of the continent, and referring us with 
such insolent pedantry to the treaty of 
Amiens, as to the book in which alone 
we were to read our destinies; that it 
would have justificd immediate war, in- 
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nimous surrender of the Cape and our 


West India conquests.—The next cause 
of war is the non-execution on the part 
of France, of that part of the treaty of 
Amiens, respecting Malta; and upon ahis 
point the negotiation appears to have been 
conducted with the same firmness and 
dignity which so strongly characterised 
its whole course. In May, the Spanish 
revenues of the otder were confiscated. 
In October, by the annexation of Parma 
more were confiscated ; stil] the literal ex- 
ecution of the 10th article is insisted upon 
by England. During the:whole time no 
new arrangement is -heard of. The 10th 
article is constantly rung in our ears, the 
whole 10th article, nothing but the 10th 
article of the treaty of Amiens, till at Jast 
the farce can be carried on no longer, and 
the necessity of a new . ment 
begins to be talked of. .How is that ne- 
ee supported by our ministers? 
n the 21st of July, Buonaparté tells lord 
Whitworth, that on Malta depends the 
soeuee of peace or war, that on no terms 
shalt England be permitted to retain 
Malta; that he had rather she should have 
the Fauxbourg St. Antoinethan Malta. On 
the 11th of March, Talleyrand tells lord 
Whitworth that the first consul will look 
upon the non-evacuation of Malta, as the 
commencement of hostilities; notas acause 
of war, but-as an act of war. Here all dis- 
eussion about Malta should have ended. 
Lord Whitworth had said, the occupation 
of Malta by England, in some shape or 
other, was necessary; and ee 
had said such occupation would be deem- 
ed the commencement ef hostilities. 
Ultimatum is sent after ultimatum; and 
at last you give up the idea of retainip 
Malta for ever, on the dignified an 
honourable condition, that France agreed 
to your reserving it for ten years only, 
and secured your possession 1n full sove- 
reignty of the island of Lampedosa. 
Your last ultimatum proposed, that in 
consideration of the immense accessions 
of strength obtained by France by si the 
continent, she should give up Malta for 
ten years, and steal Lampedosa for you 
for ever! You therefore gravely state, 
that at the end of ten years, the vast ac- 
cession of force to France, confirmed by 
ten years possession; the immense increase 
of her resources, ripened to ten years. 
maturity; her possession of Italy, her in- 
fluence in Germany, in Spain, and in 
Portugal, and her command of Holland, 
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will be counterbalanced by the enormous 
acquisition of a‘barren rock, of an island 
without an inhabitant, of that nursery of 
gulls, Lampedosa!—~The next cause of 
war is the attack upon the liberty of the 
press, and the requisition to transport the 
emigrants to Canada or elsewhere. I call 
upon ministers to point out to me, in any 
part of the correspondence, one remon- 
strance against the insolent attack upon 
the liberty of the press. Lord Hawkes- 
bury writvs very prettily on the subject, 
aod lord Whitworth assures M. Talley- 
rand that it is impossible for lord Hawkes- 
bury to control the licence of the press 
here, because he could not influence a 
single newspaper for his own objects. He 
trusts, therefore, that the first consul will 
not be so unreasonable as to insist upon 
his controlling the lacguage of the news- 
writers and pamphleteers in ‘this country. 
But have we one word of remonstrance 
against the insolent language, or the in- 
sulting tone of the French government? 
No; in proportion as France mcreased 
in insolence, we multiplied concession. 
When we look to the subject relating to 


the French emigrants, disgraceful indeed 


is the tale we have to tell. The first at- 
tack made by the French government is a 
remonstrance from Talleyrand to Mr. 
Merry, against the conduct of the French 
princes, n publicly wearing the insignia 
of their orders, which Talleyrand describes 
as insulting to his government. The tame 


and disgraceful dnswer which ministers 


make to this childish and impertinent 
Somplsine Ph that “ it — be goer 
roper i the French princes an 

robles) abetain from it. But how could 
ministers Dahan ,it?” Was that the 
language for his majesty’s ministers to 
hold in reply to such a remonstrance? I 
ask them, if ever the chastising hand of 
Providence were to plunge this country 
into the same misfortunes which have 
overwhelmed France, if ever our nobles 
were sent to seek refuge in a -fe 

land, how they would brook the idea of 
our nobility surrendering the badges. of 
their rank, and the insignia of their ho-. 
nours, because they no longer dared,to wear 
them? Yet this is the conduct which mi- 
nisters think it would have been more 
proper if the French nobles had followod. 
—The next demand the French govern- 
ment makes, is, that the French superior 
clergy and noblesse who were emigrants 
in England, should be removed from the 
kingdom, to Canada! These august, these 
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venerable characters, who, true to thelr 
religion, and faithful to their sovereign, 
gave up even the means of subsistence, 
and left their friends, relatives, aud dearest 
connexions, rather than remain in the 
land where that sovereign had been mur- 
dered, and that religion prophaned ; who, 
encouraged by the general voice of Eng- 
land, sought that refuge here, which al- 
most every other country refused them. 
We are called upon by the authors of 
their miseries, who are at this moment, re- 
velling in their spoils, and exulting in their 
misfortunes, to remove them from the re- 
fuge we gave them, and thus to violate 
that cou on the faith of which 
they came. ose gallant men, who so 
sacrificing every consideration of personal 
risk, made an unavailing, but glorious at- 
tempt, to restore the throne of their. 
kings, and to establish the altars of their 
faith, whose exertions we animated, and 
whose arms we assisted ; who engaged in 
this memorable struggle on the faith of 
British proosises, and in the confidence of 
British assistance ; we are celled upon by 
the very men against whom they fought, 
and against whom we once made common 
cause with them, to ‘deporter to Canada. 
Let gentlemen recollect:the meaning at- 
tached to that word by the t rulers 
of France, let them recollect the horrors 
of the former deportation to Cayenne, as 
described by the miserable survivors of 
it; let them recollect, that to a deporta- 
tion of this kind, the Prench government 
wished to doom the loyal and persecuted 
emigrants of France, and then let them 
turn to the answer which his majesty’s 
ministers chose to give to this cruel, this 
infernal proposal: ‘ His majesty is very 
desirous to obviate any cause of com- 
plaint or uneasiness with respect to their 
persons, and measures are in contempla- 
tion, and will be taken, for the purpose of 
removing them out of his majesty’s Eu- 


-topean dominions.” I shut the book in 


disgust, in horror, and in shame. In 
disgust and in horror at the barbarity 
which could dictate this sentence, and in 
shame and in confusion at the eternal 


‘gtam which it will fix upon this page of 


our history.—] bave thus gone through 
the different points which appear to me to 
bear upon the subject before you, and to 
justify the resolutions which are submitted 
to the House. From these extracts, 
which I have made from the papers on 
your table, from the facts which they 
avow, and from the dates which confirm 
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these facts, three deductions are to be 
made. The first is, that from the moment 
the treaty of Amiens was signed, minis- 
ters were aware of the hostility avowed 
and expressed by the government of 
France towards this country; secondly, 
that being so aware of them, they conceal- 
ed that conviction from the country, and 
encouraged the people with hopes of per- 
manent peace and tranquillity, knowing 
at the moment they held out these hopes, 
that they were false and illusory; and 
thirdly, that on many points, which they 
now wake, either distinctively or collec- 
tively, causes of war, they made no 
remonstrance, or such remonstrances 
only, as were degrading to the dignity of 
the nation; and that when they interfered 
or mediated, they interfered without 
firmness, they mediated without honour. 
Mr. Hobkouse, in answer to the charge 
that ministers had not made such commu- 
nications to the House as the state of pub- 
lic affairs required, declared that, in his 
judgment they ought not to have laid the 
case before parliament at an earlier mo- 
ment. Having concluded a peace, th 
were anxious to preserve it; and thoug 
they might see many instances of conduct 
in the Freach government which they de- 
plored, yet these did not appear to their 
minds a sufficient ground of war; bet 
when they found such an act as to autho- 
rize hostilities, then they came forward to 
the public. Had they come down to par- 
liament, day after day, and communicated 
every circumstance of dispute and diacus- 
sion, the consequence would have been to 
excite irritation between the two countries, 
and to A etre those very hostilities which 
it was the object of negotiation to avert. 
The second charge against ministers, 
was no better founded than the first. 
Where was the proof that they had de- 
ceived parliament by illusory hopes of 
ce? He was present in the House on 
the 23rd of November, and was confident 
that the chancellor of the exchequer had 
not seid on that day, that the country was 
likely to continue at peace. Did not the 
speech on the 23rd of November last 
_ avow, that “ bis majesty could not be in- 
different to events ing on the conti- 
nent, and that heshould watch with jealo 
the conduct of other powers.” Was it 
robable that a minister who had abstained 
rom.the use of pacific language, in draw- 
ing up his majesty’s speech, should in 
discussing the answer to the same speech, 
adopt language of a contrary tendency ? 
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As to the third charge of pusillanimity, 
in quietly submitting to various indignities 
from the French government. No maa 
more valued the liberty of the press thaa 
himself; but, what more could ministers 
do than they had done? Buonaparté 
insisted that no animadversions upon the 
proceedings of the French government 
should be published, or even commented 
upon, by the bers of the two 

ouses Of Parliament}. The demand was 
rejected. If this were a cause for affront, 
it was for France to show its resentment. 
Was this country, which sustained no in- 
jury, which uninterruptedly pursued its 
own course, to re-plunge itself into the 
calamities of war? With to the 
application of the first consul, for the re- 
moval of the French princes from the Bri- 
ce ree par gorse refused to vio- 

te the laws o itality, by complyi 
with the insolent sroriosal. 7 What ane 
effectual measure could be adepted? If 
this were to be a cause of war, it should 
have been taken up by France, not by this 
coun But the noble lord bad said, 
that ministers had assured the French go- 
vernment they would take inte their con- 
templation the removal of French persons 
from this country; and this he considered 
as the very acmé of national disgrace : 
but whom did they contemplate to remove ? 
not the French princes, but persons 
who, protected and treated hospitably by 
this country, should publish libels upoa 
other governments, with whom we are at 
peace, and should engage in plots tending 
to destroy the harmony between this 
nation and France. But when ground 
for war did really occur in the conduct of 
France, when the report of Sebastiani 
semi aie the ambitious designs of Buo- 
naparté agains t t, was any want of 
energy docoroaie a ailuisters'? Fer 
from it. They refused to evacuate Malta 
until France had afforded additional means 
of security against her vast projects of ag- 
grandizement. This refusal Buonapart¢ 
declared to be “‘a commencement of 
hostilities.’ Thus France had given the 
challenge, and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer bad, with proper spirit, accepted 
it. He had no doubt that ministers, 
whose justice and moderation had so 
eminently marked their earnestness to 
preserve peace, would evince their ability 
to conduct war with honour and advap- 
tage to the nation, and gain a fresh title 
to the public confidence. 

Sir W. Young expressed his doubts 
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whether ministers had shown sufficient 
firmness and resolution. France had dis- 
covered a continued system of depressing 
the British commerce in every part of 
their empire. This had particularly 
shown itself since the treaty of Amiens. 
But he did not think ministers had taken 
sufficient energetic steps to counteract 
the French system. With respect to 
Malta, he trusted it would never be made 
a subject of debate in any future treaty. 
This country should look on France as a 
great military republic, and Buonaparté 
as a great military and aspiring genius. 
We should prepare for a most arduous 
contest, and that not merely during his 
life; for whoever might succeed him in 
military power, would make it necessary 
that similar strenuous exertions should be 
made by this country. 

Mr. Fonblanque could not agree to the 
resolutions moved against ministers, not- 
withstanding he might differ with them on 
particular peints. He thought the war 
was entered on for the support of British 
independence; and though ministers might 
have acted remissly on particular points, 
yet, on the whole, they had shown an 
unalterable spirit of firmness and perse- 
verance. The resolutions were at variance 
with facts; and he thought the grounds 
advanced were not sufficient to withdraw 
the confidence of the House from mi- 
nisters. 

Mr. Williams Wynn confirmed lord 
Temple's statement of the chancellor of 
the exchequers declaration, “that the 
country was in astate of profound peace.” 
He congratulated the House that the. 
treaty of Amiens was no longer asserted 
to be “a treaty as likely to last as any 
which had been concluded during the last 
hundred years ;” a treaty, “ the time, 
tone, terms, and temper of which held 
out the best promise o security,’” but that 
it was now described by ministers them- 
selves, as “a peace of experiment,” we 
pon lio upon the strength, the wealth 
and existence of the country), which was 


called for by the clamours of the people. 


This he positively denied. At no time, 
during the course of a ‘nine years war, 
had the people been less clamorous for 
peace than at the time of the signature of 
the preliminaries. Not a single petition 
against the prosecution of the war, had 
been presented, not even a single meeting 
had been called to consider off such & pe- 
tition: A gallant colonel had praised the 
moderation of the conduct of ministers in 


f 
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the late discussions, and had asserted, 
‘‘that there was more true fortitude in 
submitting to injuries than in resenting 
them.” Of this species of fortitude mi- 
nisters certainly possessed a most eminent 
degree. After some of the most insulting 
acts of aggression which the enemy could 
offer, they had contented themselves with 
presenting memorial after memorial, 
which might, indeed, in the language of an 
honourable member, be denominated a 
series of ¢ polite suggestions,” to moulder 
unnoticed in M. Talleyrand’s bureau. Of 
the propricty of submitting to insults in 
order to preserve peace, he very much 
doubted ; first, because desirable as peace 
was, it would be too dearly purchased at 
such a price; secondly, because peace 
never could be preserved by such a line of 
conduct. A nation, or an individual, 
who tamely submitted to an insult, in- 
vited a repetition of it. If such was the 
case, witb respect to our conduct towards 
regular governments, how much more. 
was it when applied to an usurpation, 
such as we now saw in France, with such 
a ruler at the head of it, swollen with suc- 
cessful rapine, and elevated by a series of 
good fortune into the belief that nothing 
can withstand him. To such a person, 
mere than any other, would a wise minis- 
ter have thought it necessary to oppose a 
prompt and strong barrier, and to have 
adopted, upon the very first inspection of 
the treaty, a firm, manly, and unyieldin 
tone of remonstrance, accompanied wit y 
& peremptory demand of satisfaction. By. 
an opposite line of conduct, by encou- 
raging him in the belief that we would 
make any sacrifices for the preservation of 
peace, ministers had in fact invited from 
a person, already but too willing, insult 

er insult, and aggression after aggres- 
sion, until it was too late for him to draw 
hack, and till their over anxious desire 
of peace had defeated its own object. 
He concluded with reprobating the un- 
constitutional system of concealment and 
deceit which had been adopted towards 
parliament since the opening of the 
session. 

Mr. T. Grenville said, he would not 
pretend to deny that the object of the 
resolutions was to call in question the. 
conduct of ministers throughout the 
whole of the discussions between the two 
governments, from the time that the defi- 
nitive treaty of peace was concluded. To 
have a full and fair view of this subject it 


would; However, be necessary, briefly to 
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advert to the situation of the country at 
the time when the treaty was concluded, 
By the second of the resolutions it was 
declared, that ministers had not made to 
parliament such ample communications as 
could lead to any estimate of the real si- 
tuation of the country, and therefore the 
House was debarred the constitutional 
right of giving any opinion on the state of 
public affairs. A disposition had been 
manifested to lay a great deal of stress on 
particular expressions. He was not dis- 
posed to question the words which gen- 
tlemen themselves were disinclined to 
disavow, but he would contend that it was 
perfectly parliamentary to draw an infer- 
ence from the general spirit and com- 
plexion of the language employed by 
those in official situations, which gave to 
that language a degree of weight and con- 
Sequence which it did not otherwise pos- 
sess; which was the foundation ofimportant 
conclusions, and which was consequently 
in all casesmore narrowly canvassed. He 
was desirous, therefore, of distinctly stat- 
ing to the House the views and expecta- 
tions which had been held out at the time 
of the signature of the definitive treaty. 
When the merits of the definitive treaty 
were discussed, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had said, ‘that the peace would, 
in all probability, be of as long duration as 
any of the pacifications concluded during 
the last century.” No information of any 
kind was communicated to the last parlia- 
ment after the signature of the treaty, ex- 
cept through his majesty’s speech at the 
conclusion of the session. In that speech 
an expectation was certainly held out that 
there was a prospect of the continuance 
of peace, and a recommendation was given 
to cultivate the advantage which a state 
of peace presented. In this state the 
matter continued till the opening of the 
new parliament on the 23rd of November, 
and then, as before, all communication 
was withheld, Here, however, it became 
necessary to direct the attention of the 
House to a few of the principal grounds 
of complaint which the Declaration con- 
tained. The first to which he would ad- 
vert, was the complaints of the molesta- 
tion to which our commerce was exposed. 
From documents on the table, it appeared, 
that from Dec. 1801, to Dec. 1802, a 
series of these complaints had been pre- 
ferred to ministers, and no spirited re- 
monstrance had taken place on the sub- 
ject. The visit of the military consuls 
was known before his ‘majesty’s speech 
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was delivered. That the designs of the 
first consul with respect to Switzerland 
were knawn, was a matter of notoriety. 
Ministers themselves had presented. a re- 
monstrance long before that period. 
With the annexation of Piedmont to 
France, ministers were not unacquainted. 
The confiscation of the revenue of the 
Spanish priories of the order of Malta, 
ministers were also acqnainted with. The 
mission of Sebastiani, ministers were fully 
apprized of. The point to which he 
should next allude, was the arrangement 
of the German indemnities, which, to a 
considerable degree, involved British in- 
terests. He alluded to the insult which 
had been offered to his majesty, by mulct- 
ing a part of his Hanoverian dominions to 
satisfy the avarice of the greater powers. 
Complete mystery had covered the 
indemnities to the Howse of Orange. For 
this arrangement an article had been in-, 
troduced into the treaty; but till the pa-. 
pers were laid on the table the House 
been totally ignorant in what train the 
negotiation on this subject had been left 
by ministers. The whole business about 
the order for the evacuation of the Cape, 
and its subsequent retention, was entirely 
passed over in silence. By papers subse-. 
uently called for, it appeared, that on 
the 16th Oct. ministers had dispatched 
orders to retain the Cape, though, by a 
solemn treaty, it was to be given up within 
a limited period... At what time was 
this extraordinary step taken by minie- 
ters? It was just about one-month from. 
the time that parliament assembled! Did, 
ministers, when parliament assembled, 
inform the House of the extraordinary 
measure to which they had resorted ?. 
They had not said a single word on the, 
subject. In a very few weeks after it had: 
appeared proper to them:to evacuate the 
Cape, and then a war virtually intervened, 
still ministers continued to observe the 
same silence. Some hon. members had. 
commended ministers for the silence they , 
had so long observed. He could not ac-. 
cede to this dottrine. The system pur-. 
sued by ministers would, under the cloak 
of responsibility, destroy every constitu-, 
tional principle of parliamentary right, of 
discussion and inquiry. He sincerely. 
believed, for himself, that if the negotia-. 
tion, which had lately terminated, had _ 
taken'a favourable turn, we should have. 
heard nothing of the whole of the orders 
and counter orders of ministers. Fron, 
the two first resolutions, the third appear., 
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ed to, flow as a neccssary inference. It 
involved a variety of serious and weighty 
observations. First, in the attacks which 
had been made on our'ships by the officers 
of the French government. One hun. 
gentleman seemed to consider, that on 
this point there was no reasonable ground 
of complaint. If injuries had been re- 
ceived, British subjects had only to appeal 
to the national courts of justice. But, 
what were these national courts of jus- 
tice? The principal ground of complaint 
was, that these courts of appeal decide 
enly by taking immediate possession of 
the prizes submitted to their decision. 
But what does the first consul say to the 
complaints of British subjects? Why, he 
tells them they must appcal to the very 
tribunals from which all the injustice 
complained of had been received. In 
failing to remonstrate against a species of 
aggression, so contrary to every principle 
of intercourse between civilized nations, 
ministers had incurred a very grave res- 
ponsibility. The mission of the French 
military consul did not appear to him to 
be described in his majesty’s declaration, 
in terms at all correspondent to the nature 
of the insult. It was an outrage in all 
respects 8o gross, that ministers ought 
with much greater spirit to have resented 
the attempt to violate the usages of inde- 
pendent nations. If the French govern- 
ment had refused to give satistaction, 
there could be no doubt that war, to 
avenge this national insult, would have 
been justifiable. Ministers had chosen to 
pursue a course totally different. No 
memorial could be laid before the House, 
not because they had not remonstrated, but 
because the remonstrance had taken place 
merely in a verbal conference with the 
French ambassador. The next point on 
which he wished to touch, was the situa- 
tion of Holland. For his own part, he 
considered the conduct of the French go- 
vernment to the Batavian republic, to be 
a full, fair, and unanswerable ground of 
war. What he had to complain of in the 
conduct of ministers was, that they had 
not shown that zeal and activity with re- 
gard to the necessity of remonstrating 
against the violence and injustice of the 
French government to the Dutch, which 
their duty imperiously called on them to 
display. It was, to his infinite astonish- 
ment, that he found that no memorial had 
been ape to the French government 
on the subject; not that no memorial 
or remonstrance had been drawn up 
CVOL, XXXVI.J 
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with the view of being presented not 
that it had been transmitted to Paris, 
with the view of being laid before the 
first consul; but that, after being in 
the hands of our ambassador, ministers 
had at length discovered that it would be 
more wise, prudent, and proper, that it 
should not be delivered. And they de- 
clined interfering, on the dishonourable 
principle, that their interference might 
have excited the jealousy of the French 
government. Now, as to their conduct 
to Switzerland, here too ministers seemed 
to‘be highly reprehensible. He had good 
reason for believing, that as early as the 
spring of Jast year, several persons of 
eminent character, and invested with con- 
siderable situations, had come from Swit- 
zerland to London, with a view of con- 
sulting about the best means of providing 
against that interference of the French 
government in their internal affairs they 
had even then begun to dread. He 
had heard that, so far from being re- 
ceived with kindness, it was not till after 
a solicitation of near two months that 
those individuals could gain admission to 
ministers; who consequently must have 
known, long before October, when their 
remonstrance in behalf of Switzerland was 
presented, what was the real situation of 
that country. But, there was another 
circumstance attending this remonstrance 
to which he wished to call the attention 
of the House. The memorial had been 
presented to the French government on 
the 10th of October, and nothing more is 
heard of it till the 27th of February, when 
lord Whitworth is instructed to demand 
an answer to the remonstrance. Was no 
inquiry made during the intermediate 
space, in what light the memorial.was re- 
garded by the French government? 
Ministers on every consideration of wise 
dom and policy, ought much earlier to 
have demanded explanation. As to 
Piedmont, he had to offer a few observa- 
tions. On a former occasion the situation 
of the king of Sardinia had given rise toa 
good deal of discussion. On the debates 
ye the definitive treaty, when it was 
objected that no provision was obtained 
for that sovereign, a noble secretary of 
state had said, that he had not only lost 
all right to interference on his behalf on 
the part of this country, but had, from his 
conduct, placed himsclf in the situation 
of being considered as anenemy. Against 
such a view of the subject he did protest 
at the time, Because a prince, wlia 
[5 G] 
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fighting in our cause, had been ck Ani 
of his dominions, was for a while obliged 
to assume the nominal appearance of a 
foe, he could hever admit the doctrines 
which the noble lord had laid down. But 
en a sudden a most important change is 
introduced in the situation of this sove- 
reign. From being something little short 
of an avowed enemy, he is at once con- 
verted into a favoured ally, for whom 
ample security is to be obtained for all his 
losses. And how is this new indemnity to 
be procured? Why, by the rare scheme 
of the cession of Lampedosa, and by 
tacking the poor king of Sardinia to the 
end of the projet, which contains two ar- 
ticles which may be either admitted or 
not, as the French minister for foreign 
affairs chooses to receive them. Whether, 
however, the menace of war or the proffer 
of peace was considered, the whole con- 
duct of ministers to that unfortunate 
prince appeared equally disgusting. Now, 
as to Malta. He could not but think 
that a total want of policy with regard to 
Russia had been discovered by ministers 
while negotiations were going forward on 
this subject. Russia is allowed on all 
hands to have been the principal power on 
which ministers relied for the guarantee 
ef Malta at the time the tenth arti- 
ele of the treaty was formed. Now, what 
happened while such was the avowed wish 
and design of ministers? Ministers signed 
a treaty, by one article of which Russia is 
to be invited to be one of the guarantees of 
the independence of the island; and this 
ministers do, while, at the very moment 
they were making this requisition, they 
were conscious that such a guarantee 
would be directly contrary to a previous 
arrangement between this country and 
Russia. Of a piece with this was the 
manner in which they had acted with res- 
pect to the sale of the priories of the or- 
der of Malta in Spain. They knew that 
without revenues the restoration of the 
erder was utterly impracticable, but, at 
the very time when the definitive treaty 
was signed, they had every reason for 
thinking that in Italy, in Bavaria, and 
in Spain, the revenues of the order were 
either confiscated, or on the eve of being 
eonfiscated. After all this knowledge, 
they come forward and call for the gua- 
rantees, to pave the way for the restora- 
tion of the order. Of the importance of 
the Cape asa naval station, no diversit 

ef opinion prevailed. It was merely with 
the view of an absolute necessity of ite 
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surrender at the conclusion of peace, that 
the cession was ever attempted to be jus- 
tifted. With this impression on his mind, 
it was with no small degree of surprise he 
found, on referring to the French official 
apers, that the proposition for ceding the 
ape, originated with the ministers of this 
country; that it was brought forward 
even so early as the second conference. 
The right hon. gentleman sat down by 
giving his cordial vote for the resolutions. 
Mr. Chancellor Addington said :—I 
should not, Sir, have risen, were it not that 
several of the observations that have been 
so forcibly insisted upon by the right hon. 
gentleman, seemed to be diceeted” against 
myself. Much has been remarked u 
the ey of Amiens. I shall now only 
repeat what I always have said respecting 
it,— that conscientiously and deliberately 
I entertain the same opinion of it as I did 
at the time it was under discussion, 
namely, that it was a measure not only 
wise, prudent, and necessary, but that it 
has been productive of the most beneficial 
consequences; nor will I hesitate to 
affirm, that I should not now have to 
congratulate you, Sir, the House, and the 
country, on the spirit and the unanimity, 
which the present emergency has called 
forth, were it not for that very treaty 
which is so severely stigmatized. Of the 
wisdom and beneficial consequences of 
that treaty, not only do I continue to re- 
tain a hardened sense, but I am ready to 
go further, and to affirm that it was wise 
and desirable to endeavour to maintain it ; 
and until the causes occurred which pro- 
duced the present rupture, it was the first 
wish a my heart, and uber ine first 
wish of my colleagues, that the peace 
should be eainained: if it could be aie: 
tained consistently with the honour, the 
dignity, and the interests of the country. 
But since our anxious wishes in that re- 
spect have been frustrated, I trust, Sir, I 
am prepared to meet the crisis with the 
feelings of an Englishman; and, anxious 
as I was to sheath the sword, I shall now 
be found no less determined to unsheath 
it, until is appears that the honour of the 
country remams untouched, and that its 
safety and independence are effectually 
secured.—Let me now, Sir, advert to 
what has been rather harshly observed, re- 
specting the temper with which ministers 
are said to have borne with the conduct of 
the French government. Their desire of 
peace induced them to manifest no in- 


considerable share of patience and for- 
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bearance ; but they felt that the situation 
of France itself, and the circumstances in 
which was placed the person who held the 
chief rule in that country, called for some 
allowances. His mind was so erate 
with victories; it was so dazzled with the 
splendor that was shed upon his name, 
that it might not be fair to expect he 
would immediately sit down quiet, and 
soberly examine what might best belong 
to his new situation. Under that impres- 
sion, it was judged wise to observe a cer- 
tain degree of forbearance with respect 
to what would be noticed in the French 
Nahi under other circumstances. 

hat forbearance which gentlemen are so 
prone to censure, ministers, I think, have 
reason to boast of. It has produced no 
bad consequences, if we are to have war; 
it has neither delayed it too long, nor has 
it brought it on one hour too soon. I 
have been charged with holding out ex- 
pectations of the continuance of peace, 
which have since been proved not to be 
justified by circumstances. Ministers 

ave also been charged with withholding 
from parliament those communications 
which it had a right to expect. We 
stated that we had no reliance at any time 
on the continuance of peace, but such as 
arose from a view of the situation of the 
enemy, and the consciousness of our own 
strength. France may have discovered 
the same restless spirit of ambition that 
has ever marked her character. Yet, on 
the occasion to which the right hon. gen- 
tleman seems to refer, I did say, that the 
peace might last as long as any other ; 
and I added, that the only chance of its 
continuance arose from our energy, and 
the impregnable security of our resources. 
I was of the same opinion when the pre- 
liminaries were discussed. The same 
language I held last session. But the 
right hon. gentleman observes, that the 
conduct of the French government should 
have inspired different apprehensions. I 
am not very much disposed to flatter the 
abd who is now at the head of the 

rench government; but I must say, that 
I could see nothing in his conduct which 
Jed me to believe that it was his policy to 
renew hostilities. In this, Sir, I may have 
been deceived; but his sending at the 
time the remaining navy of France to St. 
Domingo, his exposing so large a portion 
both of his naval and military force, were 
surely reasonable indications of a pacific 
system ; nor can it well be accounted for, 
but ona principle of peace. It has also 
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been asserted, that in tbe discussion on 
his majesty's speech, on the 23rd of No- 
vember, an assurance was expresscd by 
me, that there waa no probability of an 
immediate rupture. Similar language is 
said to have been used by me wheu the 
question respecting the income of the 
prince of Wales was under discussion. IT 
am supposed then to have observed that 
we were in profound peace. That I 
mentioned our being at peace, I readily 
agree; but I do not think that I made 
use of the word “ profound.” If I added 
the word “ profound,” it was probably 
only from the usual combination of the 
two words. Let the House consult the 
epeee® of his majesty at the beginning of 
the session, the address, and even the 
amendment to the address, which were 
moved on that occasion. Do they imply 
any thing like the opinion which I am as- 
serted to have uttered ? On the contrary, 
did not the sentiments there expressed 
create great anxiety in the minds of some 
gentlemen ? Is it likely that I should have 
expressed a conviction that no renewal of 
hostilities would take place, at a time 
when I was agreeing to a large naval and 
military establishment ?—Ministers were 
also accused of not making formal com- 
munications to parliament of the matters 
that gave rise to the discussions. But, 
such communications might be attended 
with the worst effects, and therefore it was 
prudent to withhold them until the time 
came for making them with safety. As 
to the application from Switzerland, it is 
true, that it took place before the meeting 
of parliament, but it was then earnestly 
wished that no resistance should be made 
on their part. Nor was there then any 
combination that could give effect to a 
remonstrance in their behalf. With re- 
gard to Holland, the right hon. gentleman 
complained that vigorous remonstrances 
had not been made for the removal of the 
French troops from that country. The 
contrary would appear from the instruc- 
tions given to lord Whitworth. Hopes 
were given by Mr. Liston, on the Sth 
Nov., that the French troops would eva- 
cuate Holland; but on the 12th, that 
expectation was discouraged. The French 
goveroment expressed a wish that the 
troops destined for Louisiana might con- 
tinue some time longer in the Batavian 
territories; with which wish the Batavian 
government seemed disposed to comply ; 
for they hinted a desire that we should 
forbear to interpose in their behalf, On 
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the subject of the ‘Cape of Good Hope, 
‘much had been said, and more valuc 
has been attached to that possession than, 
perhaps, it deserves. In my opinion it is 
of much less value than other possessions 
which his majesty’s ministers were anxious 
to retain ; and in this opinion I have been 
confirmed by the concurrence of those 
who are best qualified to decide upon that 
.question. - Besides, the retaining of it 
would involve a large expense; for 
during the time we were in possession of 
it, that expense amounted to two millions. 
‘Whatever its value might be estimated at 
‘by others, I could never bring myself to 
‘imagine that we should forego for its sake 
the chance of retaining more valuable 
possessions. . The right hon. gentleman, 
‘In speaking of Malta, seemed to suppose 
‘that an engagement respecting it had 
-becn entered into with Russia: no such 
engagement had taken place. Previous 
-to the conclusion of the preliminaries, a 
communication had been made to the 
Russian government of the heads of the 
arrangement respecting Malta: and then 
no objection was made to the arrange- 
ment, except to that part which related 
‘toa Maltese langue. We afterwards, in- 
‘deed, agreed to adopt the Russian mode 
‘of electing the grand master, and hopes 
‘were given by lord St. Helen’s that 
Russia would grant her guarantce, but 
these hopes were disappointed. With re- 
gard to the commercial commissioners, 
‘my noble friend remonstrated in the most 
‘spirited terms, and received a disavowal 
of the purpose for which they were sup- 
posed to be intended. As soon as all 
hopes had vanished of concluding a com- 
mercial treaty, government refused to re- 
cognize them, and they were all instructed 
‘to remove from the country. Will it now 
be contended that no remonstrances have 
been made against the insults and injuries 
offered by the French government ? 
“While there remained a hope of peace no 
communication was made to parliament, 
‘because it was thought that such commu- 
nication would frustrate the attainment 
of the desirable object. In whatever 
light the House may be induced to be- 
hold their conduct, ministers are ready to 
meet its decision, We only call for a 
decision; we do not venture to ask for 
approbation: we are anxious, however, to 
escape censure. If it be merited, we sub- 
tmissively acquiesce in the sentence of the 
House: but if it be unmerited, let our 
minds be relieved from the charges which 
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the resolutions now proposed hang over us. 

Mr. Pitt said:—If I possessed a full 
and clear opinion, on the merits of the 
case, to the extent of either directly ne- 
gativing or adopting: the resolutions, I 
should follow the unbiassed dictates of 
my conscience, give my vote on that 
side to which my judgment inclined. If I 
agreed with my right hon. friend (Mr. 
Grenville), inthinking that the first steps 
we ought to take, in duty to the public, 
were, by a retrospective survey of the 
conduct of ministers, to judge of ther 
fitness to exercise the functions to which 
they are called ; and if, upon that result, 
I were forced to conclude, that the pa- 
pers, on the table, afford evidence of cri- 
minality, of incapacity, of misconduct ; 
then, however painful the sacrifice of 
private feelings might be, in taking sucha 
part in the case of individuals, whom I 
respect, I should feel myself bound to 
concur in an address to his majesty, for 
the removal of his ministers. On the 
other hand,-if I were one of those, who 
considered the explanation afforded by 
ministers upon general points, so clear as 
to justify a decided negative of the pro- 
positions which have been moved ; a ne- 
gative which would imply approbation— 
fur in such a matter, to avoid ground of 
censure, may be considered the same as 
to have deserved applause—I should feel 
mysclf happy in joining in a decisive ne- 
gative to the motion; but to this extent, 
either of approbation or of censure, I am 
unable to go. I cannot concur in the late 
ter, nor in the extent of charges involved 
in the propositions, which have been 
moved. Besides, I am aware of the in- 
convenience that would result, from sup- 
porting any measure which has the ten- 
dency of the present motion, unless the 
clearest necessity exists for it. Though I 
do not dispute the right of this House, to 
address the king for the removal of minis- 
ters, yet, nothing is more mischievous 
than a parliamentary interference, by de- 
clared censure, rendering the continuance 
of ministers in office impossible, unless 
that interference is justified by extraordi- 
nary exigency of affairs. Not disputing 
the right of the House, I contend that the 
right is to be governed by a sound dis- 
cretion, and by the public interest: we 
must look to considerations of public ex- 
pediency, of public safety. There are 
some questions, in the discussion of which 
gentlemen must feel more than they can 
well express; and this, with regard to 
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the interference of parliament for remov- 
‘ing ministers, is one of them. Admit- 
ting even, that there were considerable 
grounds of dissatisfaction at the conduct 
of ministers, would it tend to promote 
those exertions, to encourage those sa- 
-crifices, which the difficulty and danger 
of our situation require? Would our 
‘means of sustaining the struggle, in 
which we are engaged, and of calling 
forth those resources necessary for our 
‘defence, be improved ‘by cutting short 
the date of administration, and unsettling 
the whole system of government? To 
displace one administration, and to intro- 
‘duce a new one, is not the work of a day. 
‘With all the functions of executive power 
suspended; with the regular means of 
communication between parliament and 
the throne interrupted; weeks, nay 


‘months, wasted in doubt, uncertainty, 


‘and inaction, how could the public safety 
consist, with a state of things so violent 
and unnatural, as would result from par- 
jiament rendering one administration in- 
capable of exercising any public functions, 
‘without any other efficient government 
being obtained in its stead ? ‘I will ven- 
ture to hint also, that after such a step, 
any. administration that should succeed, 
be it what it might and what it would be, 
wmust still depend upon the crown would 
feel itself placed in a most delicate si- 
tuation. To put the matter as conscien- 
tiously and delicately as possible ; would 
any set of men feel their introduction to 
power, in these circumstances, to be sucb 
as to enable them to discharge, in a man- 
‘ner satisfactory to themselves, the duties 
which so eventful a period must impose ? 
These are considerations for the crown 
and the public; and they outweigh all 
those which present themselves, on a par- 
tial view of the advantages which could 
be hoped, from a prosecution of that cen- 
sure and dissolution of administration, 
to which the propositions tend. I am 
aware that the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and my friends on the 
same bench with him, must feel their si- 
tuation irksome, under the weight of a 
question so important, in which they 
are personally involved, remaining unde- 
cided. Nevertheless, when other sacri- 
fices are demanded for the public interest, 
personal feelings must be overlooked. 
Those who, with me, have not made up 
their minds to the extent of censuring 
ministers by the adoption of the pro- 
Positions ; or of approving their con- 
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duct, by agreeing-to a direct nega- 


tive, must pursue some middle course. ” 


They cannot do that which implies ap- 
probation, when they do not find, from 
the case made out, that approbation, 
has been deserved ; neither can they vote 
severe censure, leading to an address for 
removal, when they do not consider the 
charges made, as completely sustained. 
Having stated the opposite lines of con- 
duct, which present themselves in deciding 
upon the propositions,I do not intend to 
enter into any detailed discussion of the 
papers. I wish, if good cannot be ob- 
tained by continuing to discuss them, 
comparable to the evil of interrupting the 
course of our parliamentary duty, to 
suspend them altogether. Since things 
more urgent, and more important. demand 
our care, let us make good the parliamen- 
tary pledge we have given. I shall be. 
hold, with much greater satisfaction, as 
first proofs of our determination to sup- 
port his majesty, with our lives and for- 
tunes, you, Sir, presenting a strong bill 
of supply, providing resources, not merely 
for every demand of public service, but 
adequate to every scale of execution; a 
measure that will display and call forth 
the means of sapere the struggle, 
not merely for one year, butil we shall 
have brought it to a succéssul issue ; 
some measure, by which we shall be 
enabled to complete our army amd to call 
into action the national da ee and give 
activity to all the military skill, discipline, 
and experience we possess. : Inpressed, 
as I am, with these feelings,. ay unpre- 
pared ‘for the decisive vote whic is offers 
ed in the direct negative or affirnative to 
the propositions before the House, I move, 
‘‘ that the other orders of the day be now 
read.” 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that never before, 
had he risen with such feelings as. those 
that now oppressed him. With every wish 
todo Erte tothe motives of his right hon. 
friend, in making the motion with which 
he had concluded his speech, he gnd his 
colleagues should be shrinking from their 
duty to themselves, if they could accept 
the compromise offered between a direct 
censure and a total acquittal. A charge 
of crimination, founded tupon papers laid 
upon the table, had been brought for- 
ward. He asked, if there was an instance 
in which propositions, founded oa such 
documents, and involving the conduct of 
ministers, had not been met with a direct 
negative or affirmative? A motion of in- 
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uiry might be got rid of, by a previous 
puestion but shen a direct charge was 
made, grounded on facts, rising out of 
public documents, a githactaae qtestion 
was not the fit way of disposing of the 
subject. No man was more ready 
he was, to acknowledge the prerogative 
of the crown to choose its own minsters; 
but, on the other hand, ministers were re- 
sible to parliament for the exercise of 
eir functions; and, when parlament 
saw sufficient grounds of censure they 
ought to state it; and then ministers, no 
longer able usefully to serve the public, 
ought to retire. Independently of pri- 
vate considerations, he must contend, 
that the credit of the government ought 
to be maintained, particularly at such a 
crisis as the present. But he had no 
difficulty in saying, that those who wished 
to destroy the administration, ought tv 
vote for ‘the resolutions, because that was 
their obvious tendency, while the vote 
which his right hon. friend had pr 
would have the effect to discredit go- 
vernment, to leave them discredited, in 
sion of functions, which they could 
not exercke, with part i Bagi: 
or advantage to the public. His right 
hon. frierd had declined going into de- 
tails. He wished, however, that he had 
pointed out those of the conduct of 
ministers. which he could not approve, 
that theymight have had an opportunity of 
meeting an ge, or explaining what 
was deened exceptionable. It was pos- 
sible, thet in along and arduous course 
of condsct, some points might be liable 
to objection. In a country like this, 
however, he always considered it to be 
the fair principle, both of support and of 
Opposition to ministers, that those who 
agreed or disagreed with them, should do 
so on a general system. It was not to be 
expected, that all should approve ev 
particular point. They were to eres 
minor differences, for the sake of giving 
effect to the general scheme of measures 
and conduct which they approved. These, 
he had always understood, were the 
general principles, and he regretted that 
his right hon. friend had not made up his 
mind to act upon them. He asked, whe- 
ther, after surveying the conduct of minis- 
ters, during a period of unexampled diffi- 
culty, he was not now prepared to say 
yes orno, directly toa motion of censure? 
On the Russian armament, he well remem- 
bered, that his right hon. friend, and him- 
aclf, had not thought it sufficient to get 
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rid of a motion of censure, by 8 previous 
question ; but, in circumstances, when the 
government in one point had given up, 
yet the charges were met boldly, and di- 
rectly negatived. He wished, that on the 
present occasion, ministers might either be 
acquitted or condemned. He was sure, 
from what he knew of his right hon. 
friend, that bis motives in bringing forward 
the previous question, were pure 
upright; but ministers could not acquiesce 
in the discredit of a suspended censure. 
If it were the desire of ministers to 
retain their places, at all 

might accept the compromise which had 
been offered; but he could say for bim- 
self and his colleagues, that they had no 
desire to remain in office, aay longer than 
they could be useful to their country. If 
he felt himself reduced to that situation, 
in which he could not serve it with advan- 
tage, he would carry the seals to the feet 
of his gracious sovereign, and intreat him 
to appoint a successor more worthy. It 
was that they might not remain in of- 
fice discredited and useless, that he 
must o the previous question ; for 
he could not think of remaining an 
hour in office, afterthaving forfeited the 
confidence of the House, and the good 
opinion of the country. 


Mr. Canning said :—I rise, Sir, under 
the impression of feelings scarcely less 


painful than those which have been 
manifested by my noble friend, to state 
the reasons which govern the vote that I 
am about to give. And in giving this 
vote, whether I look at my noble friend, 
or at my right hon. friend whe has moved 
the order of the day, I feel a degree of 
pain and reluctance, which nothing less 
thap a conscientious sense of duty could 
enable me to subdue. By this overruling 
sense of duty I find myself compelled to 
differ, for the first time in my life, from 
my right hon. friend. But let it not there- 
fore be imagined, that in following a dif- 
ferent course for myself, I presume to in- 
sinuate the smallest blame, to hint a 
doubt of the prepriety of that which, with 
his view of the subject, he has chosen for 
himself, and for those who may come, like 
him, with unpledged opinions to this dis- 
cussion. Far from it. I admit, on the 
con , that whoever has either not 
completely made up his mind to the 
extent of that charge against ministers 
which is contained in the resolutions, or 
whoever, agreeing eveg in opinion as to 
the justice of that charge up to its full ex- 
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tent, is perma ed (like my right hon. 
friend) that ae mischief may be to 
be apprehended from pushing such an 
dpinion to a parliamentary declaration, 
than from suffering it to pass by undecided, 
and to be (if possible) buried in oblivion; 
whatever gentleman there may be, who 
joins with my right hon. friend, entertain- 
Ing these opinions, that man is bound, as I 
think, to adopt the line of conduct which 
he has suggested, and to avail himself of 
the opportunity which is afforded to him 
of escaping from a decision which he could 
not negative with truth, and which he 
_ thinks cannot be affirmed without public 
mischief. For myself, I have no such 
refuge open to me. I entertain a full 
conviction of the truth of every one of 
the charges which these resolutions con- 
tain; and have no hesitation in avowimg, 
that I think the continuance of a blunder- 
ing and incapable administration, at a 
crisis like the present, a more certain mis- 
chief to the country than any that can 
arise from a public declaration by parlia- 
ment of its opinion of their incapacity and 
misconduct. I therefore am_ perfect! 

prepared for a decisive vote upon this 
question. The papers which ministers 
have laid before eee exhibit, to 
my mind, abundant proofs that our 
affairs have been grossly mismanaged. 
The production of these papers ap- 
pears to me not only to afford the 
natural opportunity, but to throw down a 
challenge to all those who have, like my- 
self, expressed a strong presumptive opi- 
nion against the conduct of ministers, to 
repeat or retract that expression now 
that their conduct is fully before us. 
And it is, as I think, a challenge which, 
so situated, we have hardly the option to 
decline. I consider myself bound, there- 
fore, to comply with the demand of my 
noble friend, and, much as I lament that 
one for whom I feel so much personal 
regard, is involved in the issue of the de- 
cision, I will at least do him the justice 
which he requires, by voting in the first 
instance against a proposition which 
(however justifiable on the grounds on 
which it is offered) would prevent that 
decision, which ministers are entitled to 
expect on the part of those who are pre- 
pared and pledged to come to it.—Mr. 
Canning then proceeded to take a rapid 
survey of the resolutions. The first was 
a mere truism, stating in the words of the 
declaration itself, the sense which minis- 


ters appear, by that declaration, to have 
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entertained of the conduct of France. To 
this he apprehended no objection could 
be urged. The second contrasted the 
conduct which ministers had thought 
proper to hold, and the language which 
they had used, and the impressions which 
they had studiously created) throughout the 
country, with what now appeared to have 
been all along their own real opinions 
—a contrast and contradiction not more 
disgraceful to ministers themselves, than 
mischievous to the country which had 
been duped by it. Could any man reflect 
without indignation on the deception and 
delusion so long practised upon parlia« 
ment and upon the people? Could any 
man recall to his mind, without disgust, 
the canting professions of belief in the 
continuance of peace and amity, and good- 
will between this country and France, 
uttered in that House almost daily, 
before Christmas, nay, even up to within 
ten days of the declaration of war, or, 
what was nearly the same thing, of the 
king’s message—uttered at moments (as 
it now appeared ) when the secret thoughts 
and internal convictions of ministers were 
directly at variance with the assertions 
which they made? Could any man con- 
sider the consequenccs of this system of 
deceit, and not think some marked censure 
upon those who had dared to employ it, 

solutely necessary ? Should it be borne 
that parliament should have been called 
upon to vote under false pretences? that 
members should have been sentdown among 
their constituents (as had happened at the 
Christmas recess) to spread Nschood and 
error throughont the country; and that 
the confiding country should have bees 
misled into incorrect and groundless views, 
and deluded into visionary hopes, only 
that it might feel more seriously the blow 
of disappointment? For what purpose 
could it be that ministers had thought 
this system of deception, this trick upon 
the nation, adviseable? Was it design? 
What possible good could arise from it? 
Are men better prepared for action when 
they are roused out of a sleep, and, as 
they fancy, secure slumber? or was it 
in sport only that ministers spread these 
gay delusions? Was it matter of amuse- 
ment to them to engage the commerce of 
the country in wide speculations and 
hazardous enterprises, that they might 
see how men would look, when a sudden 
and unexpected check wrested their pro- 
gress, or prevented their expected re- 
turns? or was it sheer ignorance? Did 
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they not know what they were about? Is 
it their excuse for having duped England, 
that they were themselves the dupes of 
France? Had they in their possession, 
had they before their eyes, and in their 
minds, those documents which they have 


liament, those records of insult, 
injury, and aggression, sufficient, one 
should think, to awaken the most sluggish 
suspicion; and did they suspect no- 
thing of the insecurity of their peace ? 
There was but this alternative, either 
they must have been deceived themselves, 
or they must wilfully and wantonly, and 
most audaciously have imposed upon the 
public ; ia representing as solid, substan- 
tial, and durable, that peace, whose base- 
less fabric was at that very moment crumb- 
ling under their feet.—He would not refer 
to the instances which had been particu- 
larly quoted, to those expressions of the 
chancellor of the exchequer so rashly 
hazarded, and now so ingeniously ex- 
plained. He did not say, ‘ profound 
peace.” Did he not? The many who 
thought they heard him must have been 
wonderfully mistaken ; or if he did say, 
‘¢‘ profound,” (he might have said it then, 
it appeared) it was only because “ pro- 
found” and “ peace” were so apt to come 
together. . Happy, dignified, and satis- 
factory explanation! He would not dwell 
upon this point. He would content him- 
self with expressing his hearty adoption 
of every word of a resolution, which went 
to mark with censure, reprobation, and 
contempt, a system so unworthy of the 
cee of a country like this.—The 
bird resolution no man could compare with 
the papers, and with the avowals extorted 
from ministers, without feeling a painful 
conviction of its truth. Not only did it 
appear, beyond contradiction, that oppor- 
tunities had been lost, for checking the 
aggressions of France by timely represen- 
tation and dignified remonstrance — not 
only bad the grossest insults been passed 
by without any attempt to obtain repara- 
tion, the most flagrant violations of treaty 
suffered to continue without observation ; 
but it appeared now, from the avowal of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that these 
omissions, on the part of his majesty’s 
government, had been omissions, not of 
negligence, but of design. They had, it 
seems, been remiss upon system: they 
had studiously suffered their wrongs to 
accumulate ; they had diligently noted 
them, to be sure, as they occurred; and 


now at length put into the hands of 
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why ?—because they thought, ia their 

rofound wisdom, the government of 

uonaparté entitled to peculiar indul- 
gence! With other governments they 
would have been all courage, and vigi- 
lance, all high point of honour and quick 
resentment of injury. But Buonaparté 
was not to be bound to common rules! 
His green and raw usurpation was entitled 
to privileges and indulgences which would 
have been denied to hereditary monarchy, 
and ancient, recognized, legitimate sway ! 
I am glad that the right hon. gentleman 
has iy avowed his system. It is exactly 
what I have all along suspected it to be. 
I say, Sir,. that this is the very error, the 
fundamental fault, of the system upon 
which. the conduct of our gavernment 
towards France has been regulated; and 
in my conscience d believe it is to this- 
that we are in a great measure to attribute 
the struggle in which we are pow involved. 
Our stand ought to have been made not. 
on the last insult, but on the first; be it 
what it might. Unusual indulgence to. 
Buonaparté! He ought to have been 
watched; and to have known that he was 
watched with unusual jealousy. The first 
moment that he outstepped, with regard 
to this country, the line of respect, of 
decency, of honourable consideration to. 
which we feel ourselves intitled, he should 
have been met with firmness, and plainly: 
given to understand that it was not 
so that Great Britain was accustomed to 
be treated ; that she would herself respect 
@ power with whom she had made peace, 
but that she expected, and would demand, 
urge, and, if oecragng! by enforce, equal, 
reciprocal respect in her turn, Would 
you then have precipitated the war? Ina 
my conscience I believe I should have 
retarded, possibly have prevented it. One 
insult tamely borne is an invitation to a 
second. An injury helplessly acquiesced 
in, is a signal for more. Temperately and 
steadily opposed in his first attempt upon 
our interests, or upon our honour, Buona- 
parté would have hesitated before he tried. 
a second experiment. As it was, he had 
nothing to deter him. He had every 
temptation to proceed. He saw plainly 
enough that he was considered, as the 
right hon. gentleman now owns he did 
consider him, asa privileged person—that 
an untitled usurper was in the eyes of the 
British ministry a favoured power — and. 
he used his privilege accordingly. I do. 
not wonder at him. I hardly blame him.. 
Flesh and. blood—at least a tyrant'’s fesly. 
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and blood--could hardly resist the tempt- 
ation of trampling upon unresisting imbe- 
cility. But for my country I do com- 
plain, that its honour has been sacrificed, 
and its interests trifled with, in a vain and 
foolish attempt to propitiate violence by 
submission, and to repel aggression by 
tameness and indulgence. I do complain, 
that instead of having taken the best 
chance of averting war altogether, by a 
timely notice of our determination to en- 
counter it rather than submit to oppres- 
sion or to shame, we have ensured the 
war, such as it now comes upon us, and 
- have gained by our system of forbearance 
no other advantage than this whining ce- 
talogue of unredressed grievances, to 
which the right hon. saatleaian appeals, 
as a proof of his wisdom and moderation, 
but which I consider as the strongest 
evidence of weakness and misconduct.— 
With regard to the fourth resolution, as 
it had been so unanswerably argued by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Grenville) he 
would not enter into any additional argu- 
ment. He would content himself with 
expressing his firm persuasion that the 
present ministers were the first statesmen 
who ever imagined that the most likely 
way of bringing to a happy conclusion 
any point upon which they intended to 
make a stand was, to put previously out 
of their hands all collateral means of press- 
ing it to advantage; that when, from the 
beginning, they were determined to take 
their stand upon the article of Malta, it 
did seem to him to be the very height 
of inconsistency, weakness, and improvi- 
dence, not to have turned the possession 


of the Cape to the obvious advantage of | p 


which it was capable, that of making it 
tell upon the settlement of their other 
disputes, and specifically upon that of the 
dispute er aa Malta. All the evils, 
whatever they were, attending the recap- 
ture of the Cape they had already in- 
curred.. They had by this act rivetted 
Holland in the chains of France. But 
having done this, having ensured all the 
mischief arising from their own act, that 
they should wantonly throw away all the 
possible good, implied a degree of folly 
utterly irreconcileable with the character 
and conduct of any ministry, except that 
whose mistakes and mismanagements were 
the subject of the resolutions now before 
the House. This only was wanting to 
hasten the war, which their previous neg- 
Ject of their obvious duty, and surrender 
of the honour of the country, had, perhaps, 
(VOL. XXXVI. 
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already rendered unavoidable. It was to 
throw away the only remaining chance of 
an adjustment, the only means for the 
preservation of peace with safety, which 
their former profuse concessions had left 
for a moment in their hands. Subscribing, 
therefore, to the truth of every allegation 
contained in the resolutions to which he 
had referred, he could have no hesitation 
in giving a hearty assent to the resolu- 
tion which asserts, that by these instances 
of misconduct the ministers had proved 
themselves unworthy of the confidence of 
parliament, and incapable of administering 
the public affairs to advantage at a crisis 
of such difficulty and danger. In_ his 
conscience he fully subscribed to, and 
adopted, the averment of this resolution 
also; and with all the solemnity which he 
felt to belong to such a declaration, he 
declared, that he did not think the coun- 
try safe while the administration of its 
affairs was suffered to continue in such 
hands. 


The question being put, That the other 
orders of the day be now read, the House 
divided ; . : 

Tellers. - 2 t 

Mr. Long ...... siucsveseees 

Mr. Robert Dundazs...... t ee 


Mr. Attorney General... 
Noxs Sir John Honeywood vf oe 


So it passed in the negative. Upon 
which Mr. Pitt and several of his friends 
left the House. And the previous ques- 
tion being put, that the said first proposed 
question be now put, it passed in the ne- 
gative. The second resolution being 


YEAS 


ut, | 

Mr. Fox said, he should not vote for 
the resolution, though it was impossible 
for him to approve of the conduct of mi- 
nisters. He hoped that what had occur- 
red would be a warning to them how they 
kept the House in the dark to the last mo- 
ment. He could not agree to a vote of 
censure, because he did not know but that 
the successors of the present ministry 


might be more objectionable to him than 


they were. 
he House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Canning .cccocreccevece Q 
YEAS 4 Earl Temple ..csssesseee wt i 
Mr. Wallace .......ccceeees 
Nozs Lord Hervey et 275 


Mr. Fox and several of his friends Icft 
the House withopt dividing. The third 
(5 H] | 
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and fourth resolutions were then nega- 
tived. The fifth was withdrawn; and at 
four in the morning, the House adjourned. 


Debate in the Lords on the Conduct of 
Ministers.) June 2. Earl Fitzwilliam 
brought forward certain resolutions, con- 
demning the general conduct of ministers, 
in having held forward to the nation a con- 
fident expectation of a permanent peace, 
during the time that France was pursuing 
a hostile system towards this country. 
His lordship prefaced his motion by an 
able speech, in which he first pointed the 
attention of the House to the conduct of 
our ministers and of France, at the time 
of the treaty of Amiens. During the ne- 
potiation, the first consul, in contempt of 
decency, pursued his constant system of 
aggression. It was then that he made 
himself president of the Italian republic; 
changed Piedmont into a military arron- 
dissement; annexed Parma and Placentia 
to France: and it was after France had 
thus aggrandized herself, that our minis- 
ters consented to cede the conquered co- 
Jonies also. When the first consul next 
seized upon Switzerland, our ministers 
sent a person over to that country with of- 
fers of assistance, which could evidently be 

roductive of no advantage to the Swiss. 

umerous insults and aggressions had 
been paséed over, without any spirited re- 
monstrance, until, at length, the report of 
Sebastiani forced government to retain 
Malta. He considered the uniform con- 
duct of the present ministry to be such 
as neither to command respect at home or 
abroad, and that they had proved them- 
selves utterly unworthy of the confidence 
of the public. He then read a series of 
resolutions, which were exactly similar 
to those proposed in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Patten [See p. 1535]. The 
first resolution being put, 

The Earl of Limerick vindicated the 
conduct of administration, in the several 
oe which had been alluded to by 

he noble mover. As to their conduct 
with respect to Switzerland, it was not 
their fault, that the continental powers 
would not interfere to save it. In the 
negotiation which had ended in war, he 
thought they deserved approbation instead 
of censure ; they had avoided war as long 
as it was possible to avoid it with honour. 
He concluded by dwelling, with anima- 
tion, en the rooted hostility of the first 
eonsul towards this empire, and his desire 
te remove from the neighbourhood and 
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eyes of the French people, the image of s 
free country. | 

Earl Grosvenor defended the conduct 
of ministers, and moved the previous 
question. 

Lord Mulgrave thought the present 
time improper for such discussions, as the 
greatest unanimity was now required ; he 
therefore moved the question of adjourn- 
ment. 

The Earl of Caernarvon deprecated an 
adjournment, and condemned the conduct 
of ministers. They had found the coun- 
try, at the time they had the presumption 
to undertake its government, in the pos- 
session of many valuable acquisitions, 
which had been the fruit of former victo- 
ries. These they had abandoned to France. 
Whatever private virtues ministers might 
possess, he considered the want of talents 
to be as highly criminal in those who had 
the direction of state affairs, as he did the 
want of courage to be in an officer. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he could not 
sit still when he heard the capacity of mi- 
nisters arraigned by those who were them- 
selves most incapable, and when he saw 
ignorance itself pretending to decide on 
the knowledge possessed by others. He 
warmly vindicated the firmness and ability 
displayed by ministers in the whole 
of the negotiation, and during the whole 
course of their administration. 

Lord Melville supported the question of 
adjournment, as he thought it was better 
not to discuss the question, than to dis- 
cuss it partfally. e expressed a strong 
disapprobation of many parts of the con- 
duct of ministers, but thought it would be 
a dangerous time to address his majesty 
to remove them, as this was not @ season 
in which the country could bear to be any 
time without an administration ; and there 
might be a considerable difficulty in 
agreeing whoshould be the new ministers, 
even were the present removed. 

Lord Hobart complained of the map- 
ner in which ministers had been treated. 
It was evident that the adjournment 
would be an indirect censure upon mipis- 
ters, 

Lord Grenville, although he disapproved 
in a variety of instances of the conduct of 
ministers, said, that he had hitherto ab- 
stuined from expressing his disapprobation 
for fear we might appear to the enemy, 
not so firmly united as we ought to be. 
Of all the various acts of misconduct of 
the present administration, there were 
none which he condemned more severely 
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than their uniform system of withholding 
the necessary information from parlia- 


ment. 

The Lord Chancellor vindicated the 
conduct of ministers. He allowed that in 
a business so complicated, partial errors 
might have been committed, deprecated 
the motion for adjournment, and pressed 
for an immediate decision. 

At half past four in the morning the 
House divided upon the motion of ad- 
journment: Contents, 18; Not-contents, 
}06. The House again divided on the 
previous question: Contents, 14; Not- 
contents 96. So it passed in the negative. 
The second resolution was also negatived ; 
after which, the debate on the remaining 
resolutions was adjourned till the 6th. 


June 6. Earl Fitzwilliam having, after 
a short speech, moved the third resolution 
as p- ae a long debate ensued, in 

e course af which, the resolution was 
opposed by the duke of Cumberland, lord 
Coventry, lord Grosvenor, lord De Dun- 
stanville, lord Hobart, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and lord Pelham; and supported 
by lord Minto, the earl of Warwick, lord 

arysfort, lord Grenville, and earl Spen- 
cer. On a division, the numbers were, for 
the resolution, 17; Against it 86. The 
remaining resolutions were negatived 
without a division. . 


Debate on the Army Estimates.] June 
6. The Secretary at War having brought 


forward some of the Army Estimates of 


the year, and stated, that but asmall aug- 
mentation was intended to be made in the 
regular army, 

Mr. Windham said, that his object in 
rising, was not so muchto comment upon 
the details which had been laid before the 
House, as to take the opportunity, which 


the army estimates always afforded, of 


making some observations upon the war 
and the general state of the country. 
The first subject upon which he should 
make any observations, was, the propriety 
of having so large a part of our force to 
consist of militia. He thought the scale 
upon which it was proposed to form the 
military force was wrong, because the po- 
pulation of the country was such, that it 
would not afford, at once, a large militia 
and a large army. In fact, the system 
pursued of late years, if it aid not 
‘“ suckle armies and dry-nurse the land,” 
must at least, be said to suckle the mili- 
tia and dry-nursethe army. If such large 


e a 
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pure defence. But it remained to be con- 
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bounties were given to men who engaged 
only for a few years, and for home-ser- 
vice, how was it to be supposed, that for 


a small bounty men would be induced to 


enter the army, to serve for life and in 


every quarter of the globe? The army, 
in such a state of things, must not only 


stand still, it must go backwards, for it 


was not to be conceived, that, with these 


high bribes, desertion would not become 
Sealing In fact, desertion, it was well 


nown, had become a sort of trade. Men 


got a livelihood by passing from corps to 
corps, and performing, what they called, 


the grandtour. If, atthe end of the tour 


the man remained in the service, the only 


effect of all these bounties was, that you 


had obtained a soldier in the militia or 


fencibles, in exchange for a soldier in the 


regular army. One reason, perbaps, for 


this anxiety for augmenting the militia, 
was, that the money with which they 
were levied, did not come in the shape of 
a direct tax, and therefore, it was thought, 
would pass without notice. But this was 
a poor and criminal policy. The money, 
though notraised avowedly by parliament, 
was equally drawn from the pockets of 
the people. His general objection, how- 
ever, to the measure was, that it would 
create a militia, and pot an army. It was 
the duty of those entrusted with the go- 
vernment of a country, in the first place, 
to form in their own minds, some idea of 
the nature of the war which eid were to 
carry on, and then to regulate the public 
force accordingly. After endeavouri 

to preserve peace as long as they could, 
and longer than they ought, ministers 


were forced into war, when all their means 


of concession and submission were ex- 


hausted, and when no option was left ; 
and finding themselves in that situation, 
they seemed to have no idca of doing any 
thing but what they understood to have 


been usual on such occasions, and what 
the situation itself, indeed, necessarily 


forced upon them. They issued press-war- 
rants, they offered bounties, they sent out 


recruiting parties, they put ships in com- 


mission, they did whatever they were told 
was regularjand proper. If they could be 
said to have any plan at all, it seemed to 
be one of strict defence ; that is to say, 
we were to wait passively, until we could 
find an opportunity of sneaking into a 
Se as we had just sneaked out of one. 


ere wasnot an instance, in which a na- 
carried on a system of 
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sidered how fara force of this sort Was | or of diminishing that of our rival. What- 


good, even asa mere defensive force. It 
appeared to him that for the purposes of 
defence, we ought to have as large a re- 
gular force as possible, because regular 
torces could only be opposed by regular 
forces : it was ‘“‘ diamond cut diamond.” 
But even adopting the system that minis- 
ters were acting upon, and admitting the 
number of men to be realized, he should 
contend that there would not be men 
enough, supposing an invasion to take 
place: and in the mean time that such 
exertions were made to raise an ineffectual 
force, the recruiting of an army, the force 
certainly most effectual, would be essen- 
tially impeded. If, at last, it would be 
sated | to have recourse to more exten- 
sive and energetic means of raising the 
force of the country, it would, in his opi- 
nion, be better to begin with them. 
He would have a force still less regu- 
lar than the militia, but one that should 
not stand in the way of recruiting the 
army. Some such measure must in the 
end, be resorted to ; and, in his opinion, 
_it would be better to adopt it in the first 
instance. The only means we had to 
adopt was, either to strengthen ourselves, 
or to weaken the enemy; or we could 
not exist as an independent nation. This 
being the case, it remained only to 
consider the order in which these subjects 
were to be taken, and what the means 
‘by which they might severally be 
pursued. In touching upon this point 
fairly, he would refer for a moment to the 
events of last war. In that war, it ap- 
peared to him that the plan of weakening 
the enemy was not only the most 
‘proper, but, by far, the shortest and most 
practicable. He thought it would be more 
easy to kill the revolutionary tiger, than 
to chain or to cage him. To that object, 
therefore, almost the whole force of this 
country ought to have been directed, 
though there was po reason, in the mean- 
while, that the other object should have 
been lost sight of. The same objects that 
existed at that time, exist at present; 
though, certainly, the progress of time may 
have changed the relations of these objects, 
as well as the means of attaining them. 
That which before was practicable, might 
now be hopeless; and, in that case, 
could be no Jonger an object of pursuit ; 
for he knew of no situation so deplorable, 
as that of remaining, with respect to 
France, in our present relative state, with 
no means of augmenting our” own force, 


ever might be thought, therefore, of the 
project of reducing the power of France ; 
In the only way in which it can be reduced, 
namely, by co-operation with parties 
within, it had, at least, this recommen- 
dation, that if practicable at all, it was 
at once the most effectual and the most 
easy. Whether we believed or not in the 
truth of the notion, it was, at least, one 
which we must wish to be true. As Mrs. 
Cole said of the Roman Catholic religion, 
‘that it was a most comfortable persua- 
sion to one of her calling ;” se we a 
say, that a possible co-operation wi 

royalists and destruction of the present 
revolutionary government, or, which is 
the same thing, restoration of the ancient 
monarchy, is a very comfortable ua- 
sion to persons in our situation. If some 
means of this kind were not adopted, the 
prope before us would be gloomy in- 
deed, in spite even of that mediation, of 
which gentlemen had talked so much, but 
from which, for his own part, he so little 
hoped any good. We were to consider 
what the task was, of restoring the lost 
balance of Europe, by the addition of 
consequence and power to ourselves. The 
treaty of Amiens had, by one stroke, 
taken from the power and consequence of 
this country, in point of actual posses- 
sions, to say nothing of character, what 
we might be well satisfied if ten years of 
successful war would replace. e had, 
in one fatal moment, so fallen to leeward, 
that unless some fortunate shift of wind 
should come to favour us, we might be 
beating for years and years against a head- 
sea without regaining our former station. 
If he were asked what his hopes were of 
doing any thing at this moment, either 
in France itself or on the rest of the 
continent (the powers of the continent 
could hardly be considered in existence), 
he should certainly say ‘ very little;” 
thanks to the treaty of Amiens, which 
had given away the powers and the mind 
of the continent from us, and had made 
the whole coast of Europe an iron-bound 
coast to us, not affording an inlet or a 
creek into which we could run a cutter. 
It might be said, thatthe powers of the 
continent detested France ; he believed 
they did: but did gentlemen never hear 
of that maxiin of tyrants, “ Oderint dum 
metuant ?” He, sees could not en- 
tirely abandon the hope, which he had 
placed in the exertions which the conti- 
nent would, some time or other, make 
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for itself, and therefore he was the more 
hostile against the scheme of policy now 
prone because it would not only render 
such exertions infinitely less probable but 
would make us incapable of taking advao- 
tage of them should they be made. It 
was his opinion, that if England would 
make an open declaration, in the face of 
Europe, of her views and objects, he did 
not mean a romantic, chivalrous declara- 
tion but, one that would draw with us the 
sympathy and feeling of all Europe, it 
would contribute more than any single act, 
to terminate the calamities which now op- 
pressed the world. Much was always said 
of the great power of the French republic, 
but it was by no means right to confound 
together ideas so separate as those of 
strength and durability. Nothing was 
more intelligible than that a nation or in- 
dividual might be at the period of their 
greatest strength, when they touched the 
very moment of their dissolution. The 
power of France was, at this time, indis- 
putable ; but how long that power would 
exist was a different question. That we 
wished and hoped to see an end to it, it 
was impossible for us to deny, notwith- 
standing all the dissembling and crouch- 
ing language which we held at certain 
times, and all the boastful and vapouring 
which we indulged in at others. That 
probes was at the bottom of all our 

opes. Every thing which he saw in our 
plans and counsels, as well as in those who 
were to conduct them, was calculated to 
throw him into despair; but he begged 
that this declaration might not be under- 
stood as implying any distrust in the re- 
sources and strength of the country, sup- 
posing them to be properly applied. Much 
ashe thought of the dangers of invasion 
(and few persons were inclined to treat 
them more seriously), they were only for- 
midable to him from the idea of the man- 
ner in which they might possibly be met. 
We were in the state of a ship in a storm. 
The vessel was tight and well-found, 
and nothing was wanted but care and 
conduct, to enable it to brave all the fury 
of theelements. But if the officers were 
| aod or negligent, if the crew were 

runken and mutinous, if all proper pre- 
cautions were not taken, aad all proper 
exertions used, down she might go with 
all the means of safety in her power. We 
must not dissemble to ourselves the vio- 
Jence of the storm, with which we were 
threatened. We had todeal with an ad- 
versary who would not do things by halves; 
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and who had the resources of a continent 
at his command. against such an attack 
he confessed he wished to have something 
more than the mere loose notions, and 
vapouring talk of which we heard so much 
in that House. He entertained a high 
idea of the native courage of the people 
ofthis country ; but he did not quite un- 
derstand the notion, which many seemed 
to rely on with confidence, of stopping 
armies by gv? & An army incapable 
of recruiting itself, may be finally worn 
down by the continued attacks even of ir- 
regular troops; but he wished to know 
where the examples were to be found of 
armies stopped by such troops, unless, 
act in circumstances far different 

om the present. He believed that none 
of the generals whose names were familiar 
to us, either in earlier or more recent his- 
tory, when they had beaten the army be- 
fore them, ever asked leave of the peasan- 
try of the country, to pursue their march 
in whatever direction they thought proper. 
Such notions belonged only to men, who 
were totally ignorant of what they were 
talking about, who had hever heard a gun 
fired in anger, 

“ Nor in the division of a battle knew 

“ More than a spinster.” 
Men who had really pretensions to be 
heard upon such slibjects, would talk a 
different language, would tell us that in- 
vasion was neither to be despised nor 
dreaded, or was only to be dreaded, 
should it happen that by a foolish and 
ignorant solicy it had previously been 

espised. Upon the whole, whether he 
considered the interest of the country 
with a view to the war in general, or, to 
the narrower and more immediate object 
of defence, he must equally condemn the 
present system, which went to create a 
great and disproportionate militia force, 
and by the same act, as well as by the 
means of carrying into effect, to im- 
poverish and keep down the army. 

Mr. Pitt seemed to consider the 
number of militia to bear too great a pro- 
portion to the whole of our force. A war 
that should be completely defensive, 
would, in his opinion, be both dishonour- 
able and ruinous. He wished to estab- 
lish it as a principle, that whatever was 
necessary for the defence or the honour of 
the country, either in men or money, 
must be obtained. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
in this sentiment, and said, that a consi- 
derable defensive force was at present ne- 
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‘cessary, on account of the extensive pre- 
parations of theenemy. The time might 
come when circumstances would point out 
the necessity of giving the war a more 
offensive character, and in such a case, 
he had no doubt but the population and 
spirit of the. country would furnish the 
means of supporting jt with honour. For 
the present, he thought it best to direct 
the attention of the country principally 
to the means of defence against the vast 
preparations of the enemy; for this pur- 
pose, he relied, not only on the militia, 

ut on the yeomanry and volunteers also, 
as a subsidiary force, in aid of the regular 


army. 
The resolutions were agreed to. 


_ Debate in the Lords on the Spiritual 
Personas Relief Bill.] June 10. On the 
order of the day, for going into a com- 
mittee on the bill to amend and render 
more effectual the laws relating to spi- 
ritual persons, 

The Bishop of Sé. ao ea Horsley) 
spoke as follows;—My lords; upon the 
ee reading of this bill, I apie eae 
with an entire approbation of the principle, 
I was dissatisfied with the fabrik of it in 
many parts. In the general view which 
I propose to take of the fabric of the bill, 
I cannot avoid saying something upon the 
P inciple of it ; for, in considering the fa- 

ric of the bill, I must not only consider 
the connexion of the different clauses 
with one another, but the relation of them 
all to the principle of the bill. My lords, 
the residence of the beneficed clergy upon 
their benefices, and the abstraction of the 
clergy from all secular occupations, are 
two points of principal importance in ec- 
clesiastical discipline. It is impossible 
generally speaking, that the parish priest 
should discharge himself of the duty 
which he owes to the flock committed to 
him, without his personal residence among 
them. _The public instruction of the 
people from the pulpit, the public cele- 
bration of the offices of ihe church, 
are but a part—I had almost said they 
are but a small part—of the duty which the 
ae priest owes to his parishioners. 
My lords, he owes it to them besides, to 
live among them,—to exhibit in his own 
deportment, .and in the good order of his 
family, the example of a godly and religi- 
ous life: He owes it to them, to be pre- 


sent to relieve the distresses of the poor. 


by alms proportioned to his means; and 
he owes it to them to be ready, at the call 
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of the sick and the dying, to administer 
those consolations which, to persons in 
those circumstances, can only be afforded 
by the word of reconciliation in the gos- 
pel, and by the means of reconciliation 
offered in the sacraments of the church,— 
to assist the penitent in making his peace 
with God. And how are these great 
duties to be performed by a Ceid thar 
not resident in his parish? My lords, 
this is not all; the resident clergyman is 
to maintain the pure dignified character 
of a clergyman unembarrassed and un- 
sullied with the low occupations of the 


‘world. 


My lords, before the statute of Henry 
the 8th, the enforcement of these two 
points of ecclesiastical discipline was 
entirely in the hands of the ecclesias— 
tical superiors: they were enforced by 
the canons, and by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures and penalties; and the temporal 
laws and the temporal courts had no- 
thing to do with either. 1 mention this, 
because upon the second reading, a 
nable duke, opposing the principle of the 
bill, said that it went to take the cl 
ip these points out of the hands of judges 
and juries, aod to put them entirely under 
the bishops. My lords if it were so, this 
would only be a restoration of things to 
the old footing: for judges and juries had 
no concern with these matters before the 
statute of Henry the 8th. But, my lords, 
I have no wish that the clergy should be 
taken out of the hands of judges and ju- 
ries: I think, that whoever looks to the 
state of the church, with respect to the 
residence of the clergy, will find that it has 
been much improved since the secular au- 
thority has been empowered to interpose 
in it; and that the statute of Henry the 
Sth, with all its vices on its back, has been, 
upon the whole, productive of more good 
than harm ; and if a motion were made to 
repeal that statute, without putting some- 
thing more equitable and more efficient in 
in its stead, I would oppose it: so little 
am I inclined to take the cl out of 
the hands of judges and juries. But, my 
lords, this bill goes to no such effect; it 
only remedies the iniquity of the bill of 
Henry the 8th with respect to the penal- 
ties of non-residence, and the intolerable 
rigour of it in the restrictions upon taking 
in ferm. The statute of Henry the 8th 
punished non-residence by pecuniary pe- 
nalties; which were the same, without 
any discrimination, whatever the means 
might be of the delinquent to sustain 
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them; and it was therefore unjust ; for it 
is very evident that a penalty of 50v. is a 
much heavier penalty upon a clergyman 
whose whole income perhaps is not more 
than 30/. per annum, than upon another 
whose income may be 500/. And though 
in the present state of the church, many 
allowable causes of non-residence exist, it 
gave no discretion to judge or jury to mi- 
tigate the penalty: nor indeed can such 
discretion be placed with them, according 


to the mode of recovering the penalty 
which that statute prescribes. ow the 
present bill remedies this iniquity of the 


old bill, by establishing a scale of penalty 
justly proportioned to the degree of the 
delinquency and the means of the delin- 
quent ; and it gives a discretional power 
to the bishops, of dispensing with resi- 
dence, and relieving from the penalties of 
the statute, in cases in which' non-resi- 
dence ought to be indulged. My lords, 
the present bill, like the original statute of 
Henry the 8th, being intended to enforce 
residence in all cases in which there is né 
reasonable cause of exemption, though it 
places the clergy under the coercion of 
the secular courts, withdraws them not 
from the authority of the bishops: on the 
contrary, it is a farther object of this bill 
to strengthen the ecclesiastical authority 
with regard to residence. In theory the 
ecclesiastical authority in this point is 
complete. The power of the bishop goes 
even to deprive a contumacious non- 
resident of his benefice. Nevertheless, the 
exercise of this power is so difficult as to 
render the power itself almost useless. It 
is exercised only in the bishops’ courts; 
where the | ahaa is so tedious, and may 
run to such an expense, that few bishops 
are willing or indeed able, if they have 
many opulent non-residents to deal with, 
to engage in it. This bill therefore wisely 
pus the exercise of this power into the 

ishop’s own hands, without any interfer- 
ence of his court. And, my lords, the 
length and expensiveness of the proceed- 
ings in our courts are not the only consi- 
derations which make it expedient that 
the power should ‘be placed in ourselves 
pore - In the courts of the arch- 

ishop, of the bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Rochester, and all the dioceses 
which have their courts here in town, jus- 
tice, I am persuaded, is ‘as regularly ad- 
ministered as in any Of his majesty’s 
courts in Westminster-hall; but in the 
provincial courts, I fear the case is not 
quite the same, especially in matters in 
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wliich clergymen ate interested ; becstse 
the judges of those provincial courts are 
themselves clergymen.’ When I was 
bishop of St. David’s, I gave one of the 
best livings in the patronage of that see 
a rectory in Cardiganshire with a good 
house upon it, to a clergyman, under thé 
most explicit and solemn prontises of re- 
sidence. When he was in possession of 
the living, he represented to me, that he 
had a curacy in Glamorganshire (which 
indeed I knew to be the case) ; and he 
hoped I would not so insist upon his pro- 
mise, hut that I would give him some 
time to detach himself from his engage- 
ments there. The request seemed rea- 
sonable ; and I told him I would give him 
half a year. The half yeat passed away ; 
and my clerk was still upon his curacy in 
Glamorganshire, and seemed} to have 
made no preparations for fixing himself 
upon his rectory. I began to suspect that 
he meant to elude his promise. Another 
half year was consumed in remonstrances 
on my part, and shuffling excuses on his; 
and when I was preparing to come to 
town for the winter euont sent for him, 
and after somie warm expostulations with 
him, I said to him & Sr, také noticé, that, 
if I do not find you in residence upon your 
living when I return into the country next 
summer, I shall take measures that may be 
very disagreeable to you.”” Upon my re- 
return to my diocese the ensuing summer, 
{ found my clerk was not yet in residence : 
and I caused a process td be instituted 
against him, in order to his deprivation, 
in my consistory court. He was up to 
the business: he took advantage of all the 
causes of delay which the nature of the 
proceedings admit; and after a wholé 
twelvemonth’s litigation, and some ex- 
penseincurred, this unprincipledclergyman, 
through the connivance of my own court, 
slipped through my fingers; the judge of 
my court being a non-resident clergyman. 
This instance shows the expediency of 
placing the offence of non-residence un- 
der the coercion of the bishop himself, 
in a summary way ; as is wisely proposed 
to be done by this bill. 

My lords, another part of the bill goes 
to release the immoderate tigour of the 
statute of Henry the 8th ‘in the prohibition 
upon the clergy of taking in ferm.' The 
whole prineiple of the bill therefore con- 
sists of three parts: it goes to do away 
the injustice of the statute of Henry the 
8th in the part relating to the residence of 


the clergy, at the same time that it en- 
l 
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hances the penalties upon culpable non- 
residence ; it goes to invigorate the epis- 
copal authority; and to give relief in 
the matter of taking in ferm. The res- 
traints of the statute of Henry the 8th in 
that matterfare most unquestionably extra- 
vagant and intolerable. Nevertheless, it 
is a matter of the first importance to ab- 
‘stract the clergyman from those occupa- 
tions which would degrade his character 
in the eye of the laity; it is certainly the 
ancient constitutions, that a clergyman 
should be a clergyman, and nothing else. 
Far be it from me to join my voice to the 
despicable cant of puritanism; as if it 
were the duty of a clergyman to withdraw 
himself entirely from the commerce and 
society of the world, and that every mo- 
ment of his time is sinfully employed 
which is not given up to meditation and 
prayer, and studies strictly theological. 
y lords, there is no branch of leerning 
that misbecomes a clergyman: he that 
would understand the Bible, in such a 
manner as he ought to understand it who 
is to expound it, should be deeply skilled, 
as the writer of a great part of it was, 
‘‘in all the learning of the Egyptians.” 
I have not scrupled to tell the clerg ; 
cathedra, that a clergyman's time is not 
always misspent when he is studying the 
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seech you to remember that this godlike 
occupation of farming will not be taken 
up by the inferior clergy, if they are al- 
lowed to engage in it, in the manner in 
which some of your lordships apply to it, 
for your own amusement, for the public 
benefit and to your own great loss ;—they 
will apply to it as a business, and for 
gain: the country curate, if he turns far- 
mer, will take part in the labours of hus- 
bandry: he will wield the sithe and the 
sickle ; he will fodder the kine, and help 
to throw out the dung upon his land ; and 
thus he would be associated with the labour- 
ing peasantry; even the business of the 
markets, which he will attend to show his 
own samples and make his own bargains, 
will mix him too much in familiar habits 
with the lower farmers, and thus the 
whole dignity and sanctity of his character 
will be obliterated. The restrictions of 
the old statute are certainly rigorous in 
the extreme, and require relaxation: but 
when we come to the consideration of 
these clauses, I beseech your lordships to 
take care that the relaxation is not carried 
eevee the proper limit,—that the new 
bill does not exceed in indulgence as 


ex |much as the old one in severity. I do 


not say positively that this is the case. It 
is avery difficult subject, and I have not 


proportions of architecture and the divi- | made up my mind; but it isa matter to 


sions of the monichord: for I assert, in . be well looked to. 


contempt and defiance of all the whining 
cant of Puritans, that there is no branch 
of abstruse science or polite literature 
which may not be useful, which may not 
be even necessary, for the illustration of 
some part or another of the book which it 
is our duty to expound. And as to in- 
tercourse with the world, I hold that none 
can be qualified to instruct the world 
without it: he who is to teach men their 
duty practically, must know human nature 
generally, and the particular manners of 

is country and his times. But, my lords 
the clergy should be kept apart from 
those occupations which would degrade 
them from the rank which they ought to 
hold in society, and mix them in familiar 
habits with the inferior orders—from every 
thing indeed which would give them a lay 
character. I know that it becomes me to 
speak tenderly of farming, the fondled 
bantling of the present times. Agriculture 
is an occupation for the gods : can the cha- 
racter of a country curate be degraded 
by his addicting himself to those pursuits 
which procured divine honours to Ceres 
and Triptolemus? But, my lords, I be- 
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And this is all that I 
shall at present sayupon that part ofthe bill. 
With respect to the clause which enacts 
the penalties of non-residence, I have al- 
ready expressed my approbation of it. I 
fear indeed that the time of allowed non- 
residence is longer than it ought to be: I 
think, with a little ingenuity, the three 
months will often be turned into six. My 
lords, this penal clause is followed by an- 
other, containing a very long list of cases 
of exemption—of absolute exemption, 
without any interposition of that discre- 
tional power of exemption which is given 
to the bishops in a subsequent part of the 
bill. Some such exemptions were given 
by the old bill; and it is certainly proper 
that they should stand: but many cases 
are specified, which are either already 
exempted by the general reservation of 
the exemptions of the old bill,—and_ then 
the enumeration of them nominatim only 
serves to swell the list of exemptions to 
the public eye, and to give the country 
a suspicion that we are inventing all sorts 
of loopholes for the clergy to creep out 
at; or if they are not so exempted, the 
are in my judgment not entitled to this 
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absolute exemption: and many others 
are added, which are certainly im- 

roper. I shall mention one as an ex- 
dnile The situation of @ minor canon 
in any cathedral or collegiate church is 
made one of the grounds of absolute ex- 
emption from the penalties of non-resi- 
dence upon a benefice. It is true the ex- 
emption is only given for the time during 
which the statutes of the cathedral or col- 
legiate church require the minor canon’s 
attendance, and during which he shall ac- 
cordingly bein attendance, and performing 
his duty there; but, my lords, I am in- 


formed, that the statutes of the church of 


St. Paul (and the case may be the same in 
some other cathedrals, though not io all) 
require the attendance of every minor ca- 
non for the whole year; and yet very 
considerable livings often fall to the share 
of these minor canons. Now, if a minor 
canon of St. Paul’s were to obtain a living 


of 12 or 1,300/. a year in the diocese of 


London, and the bishop were to say to him 
that he ought to be resident upon his great 
living, though it should oblige him to re- 
linquish his situation in the church of St. 
Paul’s and to give up the petty emolument 
of his office there,—is it fit that this minor 
canon should have it to say to the bishop 
of London, ‘* No, my lord: here I am, a 
minor canon in your lerdship’s cathedral ; 
I cling to my stall; and without your 
lordship’s poruee to be absent from 
my living, I defy the penal statute.” My 


lords, in this situation is the bishop of 


London placed by this clause with respect 
to a minor canon of his own cathedral.— 
This clause is followed by another, which 
gives the bishop of every diocese a dis- 


cretional power of granting a licence of 


non-residence for a certain time, in cer- 
tain enumerated cases, but in certain 
enumerated cases only. Then follows the 
clause of enumeration ; which is very full; 
it contains no case which may not be a 
fair ground of exemption. But, I do 
strengly object to this principle of enu- 
meration. I apprehend, that the enumer- 
ation will have the effect of an advertise- 
ment to the clergy of all the pretences 
upon which they may come to the bishop, 
and tease him for a licence. I will illus- 
trate this by an example. One of the 
cases in which a licence of non-residence 
may be granted is illness or infirmity of 
body of the incumbent himself, his wife or 
child ;—certainly a most reasonable case. 
If his own health require the assistance of 
the air or water of some particular place, 
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it would be very hard that he should not 
be allowed to remove to that place fora 
time; and if the ill health of wite or child 
require such assistance, it would be cruel 
not to give the husband or father liberty 
of accompanying them. Highly as I 
think of the duty of residence, it never 
should have divided me from a sick wife 
or asick child; and a restraint to which I 
would not submit myself, I would not 
have imposed on others. But sce, what 
may be the consequence of advertising this 
as one of the cases entitled to indulgence; 
see what pretences may be set up on the 
ground of this advertisement. I suppose 
a clergyman in affluent circumstances, 
with a sprightly wife and child, has long 
been resident on a country living; the 
lady is grown perfectly sick of this rele- 
gation from elegant society in a dull se- 
questered situation: she says to her hus- 
band “* My dear, we have been a long 
time in this dismal place; surcly you 
might get a licence of non-residence for 
some time; I am dreadfully nervous, you 
know ; you are overloaded with bile; and 
the poor child is ricketty: Bath would set 
us al up: ask the bishop for a licence.” 
The husband, perhaps, is a little bashful : 
he has taken, to be sure, a great deal of 
rhubarb ; the lady never gocs through the 
day without ether: and the child is per- 
petually swallowing something to 
strengthen its limbs; but yet he is con- 
scious that there is no such degree of dis- 
ease among them as would justify him in 
a request to be non-resident, especially as 
his situation is a very healthy one; he is 
unwilling therefore to make the applica- 
tion. ‘ Pho!” says the lady * you are 
80 conscientious! Leave it to me to ma- 
nage: I will speak to the bishop’s lady ; 
she is as nervous as I am, and will ake 
my part from fellow-feeling : I warrant 
you we shall prevail upon the bishop, who 
is himself a good-natured man, if you 
will but get over your foolish scruples, 
and sign the petition” The man is pre- 
vailed upon: the petition is signed; the 
apothecary of the village can, with a very 
safe conscience, make affidavit of the ill 
health of the family; knowing that he has 
supplied them with medicines in a quan- 
tity sufficient to make them all sick if they 
were not so before hand : The bishop is be- 
sieged with the solicitations of the lady and 
all her friends, among whom his own lady 
is one.of the warmest; and he must mus- 
ter up a great deal of resolution to stand 
the siege. And all this inconvenience: 
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arises from what I call the advertisement ; 
for, without that, the indulgence might be 
granted to real ill health; but these soli- 
citations upon the pretence of ill health 
would not have been invited. My lords, 
I would propose that the bishop should 
have this power of licensing, without an 

enumeration of cases, in every case whic 

in his judgment should be entitled to the 
indulgence. But, much more than to the 
clause itself, I object to the proviso an- 
nexed to it. It is provided, that if, in an 

of the enumerated cases, the bishop shall 
refuse to grant a licence to;the clergyman 
petitioning for it, the clergyman may ap- 
peal to the archbishop of the province ; 
who is empowered to grant the licence 
which the bishop has thought proper to 
refuse. An appeal, my lords! from 
what? The licence of non-residence is no 
matter of right; it is a favour. I under- 
stand the propriety of an appeal from a 
judicial sentence where rights are in 
question; but I do not understand the 
propriety of an appeal when a favour only 
is denied. The clergyman is to go to the 
archbishop, and say, “« My bishop has re- 
fused mea favour which I asked: make 
him grant it.” My lords, the appeal given 
in this case to the archbishop, f assert to 
be unconstitutional in the highest degree : 
it invests the archbishop with the ordinary 
government of every diocese in his pro- 
vince, in matters merely spiritual; in 
which he has no right to interfere beyond 
the limits of his own proper diocese. In 
any other diocese, tlie archbishop’s author- 
ity is merely visitatorial; he possesses not 
an atom of ordinary jurisdiction; and 
ought not to be introduced to it. My 
lords, I desire to know in what instance 
the archbishop is authorized to interfere 
in the administration of any other diocese 
than his own, in spirituals. If I refuse to 
ordain a candidate for holy orders, he has 
no remedy by appeal to the archbishop. 
It is true, it is my duty, in such a ease, to 
acquaint the archbishop with my refusal 
of the candidate, and my reason for refus- 
ing him; and to transmit to the archbishop 
all the testimonials of character and pa- 
pers of form that were produced to me: not 
that the archbishop has any power to 
revise what I have done ;. but for this pur- 
pose,—that the archbishop may send a 
circular letter to all the other bishops of 
the province, informing them that such a 
person has been refused by such a bishop, 
and requesting that no one of them would 
ordaio kim without consulting himself the 
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archbishop or the bishop who first refused~ 
The very terms in which these circular 
letters are conceived, imply the indepen- 
dence of the bishops in the matter ; for the 
archbishop neither commands me to or- 
dain nor forbids any other to ordain, but 
advises every other not to proceed to or- 
dination without a consultation. My 
lords, if a clergyman comes to me witha 
origi to a living in my diocese, and 
refuse him institution, he has no appeal 
to the archbishop. The patron has his 
writ of guare impedit in the secular courts, 
—aud very properly: the clerk has no 
appeal to the archbishop, because institu- 
tion is a braneh of the voluntary jurisdic- 
tion in spirituals in which the archbishop 
has no share; but the patron has bis re- 
medy in the king’s courts, because his 
temporal rights are affected. Ino short, my 
lords, there is no instance in which the 
archbishop can meddle with the voluntary 
jurisdiction. In the eontentious jurisdic- 
tion in causes between parties agitated i 
the bishop’s court, an appeal certain! 
lies to the archbishop; and in all su 
cases, an ulterior appeal lies to the king 
in chancery,—and very properly; because 
all this jurisdiction arises out of the civil 
establishment, and antecedent to estab- 
lishments was not inherent in the spiritual 
society as such; but in the voluntary ju- 
risdiction-—ijn matters purely spiritual, 
there is no authority in any diocese be- 
yond the bishop’s; and the attempt to in- 
troduce a superior authority, in this in- 
stance, is a most outrageous violation of 
the ecclesiastical constitution,—not merely 
the particular constitution of the church 
of this kingdom, but the constitution of 
the church Catholic, by which every 
bishop in his own diocese is sapreme. 
And, my lords, this is a matter of na light 
consideration. ‘The attempted innovation 
is most dangerous ; for ecclesiastical his- 
tory bears me out in the assertion, that 
the whole superstructure of the papal ty- 
ranny arose out of encroachments and 
usurpations, small as they seemed in their 
bepinnings, of metropolitans and _patri- 
archs, upon the independent authority of 
bishops. My lords, ee aware that upon 
this point some of my reverend brethren 
have an opinion different from mine. I 
know that one very learned prelate, whose 
deep erudition and great talents are far 
above any praise of mine, to whum I bear 
the greatest personal regard, and whose 
opinions are entitled to your lordships’ 
gravest consideration,~I kaew er have 
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reason at least to believe, that this rever- 
end prelate will tell your lordships, that 
an archbishop in his opinion, stands related 
to the bishops of his province just as a 
bishop stands related to his parish priests ; 
and that the bishop is bound by his oath 
of canonical obedience to the archbishop, 
just as the parish priest is bound by his 
oath of canonical obedience to the bishop. 
My lords, if the analogy were perfect,— 
which—in my judgment it is not, it would 
make for my opinion rather than for his. 
My lords, the bishop when once he has 
4nstituted a rector or vicar, or licensed a 
perpetual curate to a parish church, has 
nothing more to do with the cure of souls 
in that parish; he commits that cure to 
the priest, and it is entirely gone from 
himself; and he has no right to interfere 
‘with it, otherwise thanby his visitatorial au- 
thority, tosee that the priest in the exercise 
of it conforms to the laws of the church and 
the realm. If the priest dees any thing con- 
trary to either, the bishop, as visitor, has a 
right to admonish him ; and if admonition 
is ineffectual, to punish him by ecclesias- 
tical censures and penalties: but no other- 
‘wise can he interfere in the cure of souls 
with which he has invested the priest. 
“To him he commits the care and govern- 
‘ment of the souls of the parishioners; sav- 
ing, indeed, to himself and his successors 
this episcopal rights. Now what are the 
episcopal rights which are so reserved ?— 
I say, the whole of the visitatorial power ; 
‘and besides, the right of making use of 
the church for the performance of some 
rites which a bishop only can perform; 
‘but these make no part of the parochial 
cure of souls. The bishop has a right to 
-go to the parish church when he thinks 
proper, to confirm the parishioners, and 
persons of other parishes, whom he ma 
think proper to call to that churc 
‘to receive confirmation: he has a right to 
interfere in some matters without ex- 
‘pressly holding a visitation: if the priest 
takes upon him to repel any person from 
the holy communion, without consulting 
the bishop upon the case,—if he takes upon 
him to reconcile a convert from the church 
-of Rome, and to receive his public recan- 
tation, without the permission of the 
bishop,—if he introduces a curate to take 
a share with him in the cure of souls,— 
without the bishop’s licence,—these are 
offences which the bishop may correct: 
but these are extraordinary cases; mak- 
ing no part of the general parochial cure 
ef souls,—which the bishop is to control 
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and direct so that every thing may be 
done in order, but he cannot take the ex- 
ercise of it upon himself: and just so, I 
say, an archbishop has a visitatorial au- 
thority over the bishops of his province, 
but no right to interfere with them in 
the exercise of the voluntary jurisdiction 
over their clergy. And I apprehend 
that the mistake arises from confound- 
ing the voluntary and the contentious 
jurisdiction. In the contentious juris- 
diction which is exercised in the bishop's 
court, in causes between party and party, 
an appeal is always open to the arch- 
bishops court, and an ulterior appeal to 
the king in chancery; and this extends to 
the bishop’s government of his clergy, so 
far as it is exercised in his court. If a 
clergyman upon any offence committed, 
be libelled in the bishop’s court, pro salute 
anima, an appeal lies from the sentence ; 
because the whole power of the court 
arises out of the civil establishment of the 
church, and the very court itsclfis a crea- 
ture of the secular authority. But the 
case is quite otherwise with respect to 
that voluntary jurisdiction which is exer- 
cised by the bishop personally without his 
court; which is inherent in the episcopal 
office and character, by the constitution 
of the church catholic, antecedent to all 
alliances between church and state. 

With respect to the oath, the bishop is 
certainly bound by it to the archbishop as 
much as the priest to the bishop; as 
much, I say, my lords, but not more. 
And what is the obedience to which the 
oath binds either ?—Not to an indefinite, 
unlimited, but to canonical obedience,— 
to no obedience beyond canonical. And 
I say, that a submission to the archbishop, 
in the exercise of my voluntary jurisdic- 
tion in my own diocese, is no part of the 
obedience which I owe the archbishop by 
virtue of my oath. But, my lords, I must 
observe, that the relation between the 
archbishop and bishop, and the relation 
between bishop and parish-priest, are ma- 
terially different. The parish-priest de- 
rives his whole power of cure of souls 
from the bishop: the bishop confers it on 
him by institution, or, in the case of a 
perpetual curate, by licence ; but in either 
case it comes from the bishop solely. But 
a bishop owes not a particle of his dioce- 
san authority to the archbishop: the arch- 
bishop neither confers nor can he with- 
hold it, although he has a limited control 
over it. In England, the diocesan author- 
ity is conferred by the election of the 
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clergy of the cathedral church: it is that 
election which makes the bishop of the 
diocese. It is true, that election is so 
controlled and directed by the king, as 
supreme head of the national church, that 
it seems to be little more than a mere 
form; for when the clergy of the cathe- 
dral are impowered to proceed to election, 
by the congé d’élire, their choice is di- 
rected to a particular person recommended 
by the king. In effect, therefore, it is 
from the king that the bishop receives his 
diocesan authority; the election of the 
clergy of the cathedral being only the 
form by which the king gives it: but the 
archbishop has no share in the giving of 
it. It is true, the election is followed by 
a proceeding in the archbishop’s court, 
which is called the confirmation of the 
bishop elect: but this is not a proceeding 
by which the archbishop confers the 
diocesan authority ; it is merely a revision 
of the proceedings in the business of the 
election, to see that all has been done in 
due form and order, without any such 
irregularity as would render the election 
ab initio a nullity. Inquiry is also made 
into the eharacter of the bishop elect; to 
see that he is a person in public reputa- 
tion, and, in the tenor of his life, fit to be 
advanced to so high a station in the 
church. And when it is found that all has 
been regularly done, and that the life and 
character of the bishop elect are unim- 
peachable, the judge of the archbishop’s 
court pronounces that he is duly elected, 
—that is, duly invested with the diocesan 
authority. But that sentence does not 
- invest him; it declares only that be is in- 
vested.—In another part of the United 
Kingdom, the bishop is invested with his 
diocesan authority immediately by the 
king’s letter patent, without any previous 
election of the clergy of the cathedral, or 
any subsequent confirmation of the arch- 
bishop. In both parts of the kingdom, 
therefore, the bishop derives the whole of 
his diocesan authority—in the one both 
in form and effect, in the other in effect 
though not in form—solely from the king; 
not an atom of it from the archbishop. 
Then for our temporalities, and all our 
secular authorities and prerogatives, in 
both purts of the kingdom, we hold them 
solely of the crown.—Then, my lords, 
What part of our diocesan authority do 
we derive from the archbishop ? —Cer- 
tainly not an atom of it. We derive only 
from him the power of order: which is 
given by consecration, and ean be given 
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in no other way; no secular power can 
give it. But the power of order is the 
spiritual capacity of exercising those 
sacred functions which none without that 
power can perform. And this power of 
order is always described by the canonists 
as a distinct thing from the diocesan au- 
thority: and it is distinct, and indeed im 
its nature is a higher thing: Christ firet 
gave it to the apostles; the apostles con- 
veyed it to others; and those only who 
have derived it from the apostles in per- 
petual succession have power still to con- 
veyit. But it is so distinct from diocesan 
authority, that the power of order may 
be possessed (and in some instances is 
possessed ) without a particle of diocesaa 
authority; and diocesan authority might 
be conferred on a person not having the 
power of order; though such a person, 
without the power of order, could not 
perform any one of the sacred functions 
of a bishop. The bishop, therefore,— 
which is the great point that I am anxious 
to prove,—derives no part of his diocesaa 
authority from the archbishop. The con- 
tentious jurisdiction in every diocese arises 
out of the civil establishment, and is pro~ 
perly subject to appeal; but the bishop 
of every diocese has a power, which is 
called the voluntary jurisdiction, which is 
of higher origin and earlier date than any 
civil establishment; which the archbishop, 
beyond the limits of his own proper dio- 
cese, has no right to take into his own 
hands; except in extraordinary cases, — 
namely, vacancy of a see, when it devolves 
to him for the time, as guardian of the 
spiritualities; and when, for the pu 

of visiting his province, he inhibits the 
bishops fora short time, And I contend, 
that the power of appeal proposed to be 
given by this bill would mix the arch- 
bishop, in the ordinary jurisdiction of 
every diocese in his province, in the vo 
luntary branch, in a manner in which he 
ougat not to mix in it; and would bea 
violent infringement of the independence 
of the bishops. 

But, my lords, dismissing this ground 
of objection, I might argue against this 
appeal simply from the impolicy of it; 
and perhaps some of your lordships may 
allow more weight to this argument thaa 
to the other. My lords, I say, that this 
appeal lays the ground of much ill-humour 
between the bishops and their clergy, and 
the archbishops and the bishops; and # 
likely either to defeat the purposes of the 
bill, or will be nugatory. If the arch: 
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bishop, in the exercise of the power given 
to him, should pin his faith upon the 
bishop (which is the course most likely 
to be taken), and say “I will not grant 
what the bishop has refused ; I will con- 
firm his refusals,” then the appeal is nuga- 
tory. If, on the other haod, the arch- 
bishop should be very alert in the exercise 
of this new unconstitutional authority 
with which the bill improperly invests 
him, I think any bishop that finds himself 
interfered with will be apt to say to his 
clergy ‘I will have nothing more to do 
with this business: I will license none of 
gous go to the archbishop, and be may 
icense you all, if it so please him ;”” and 
then the purpose of the bill will be pretty 
much deteated. — But noble lords may 
say “ What then is your plan? Would 
you give every bishop a power within his 
diocese of licensing at his pleasure, with- 
out any check upon him in the exercise 
of that large discretion?” My lords, my 
plan would be this: I would propose to 
your lordships, that every bishop should 
be impowered to grant licences within his 
own diocese, in every case which sheuld 
seem in his judgment entitled to the in- 
dulgence : but then he should be required 
to set forth in every licence the cause of 
granting it; and, besides, he should be 
obliged to transmit to the archbishop, on 
or before a day to be fixed by the act in 
every year, a report of all the licences 
granted by him in the year preceding; 
specifying not only the names of the 
clergy, and the names of the benefices in 
respect of which they shall have been 
granted, but the time for which each has 
been granted, and the causes of granting: 
and this report, with the addition of his 
own proper diocese, the archbishop should 
be required to transmit to the king in 
chancery. And this, I maintain, would 
be a severer check upon the bishops, in 
the exercise of their discretional power of 
dispensation, than any the bill imposes in 
its present shape; because it makes the 
acts of the bishop public and notorious. 
My lords, what is the security for the 
proper conduct of any public men in the 
exercise of any discretional powers with 
which they may be invested? What is 
the security for a judge’s just exercise of 
his discretional powers? The security 
is this, and nothing else,-——that the judge 
is a public man, in a great conspicuous 
station, and that nothing that he does is 
done in a corner: my lords, this is the 
security you have for the diacretion of a 
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judge. The very eame you have for the 
discretion of a bishop: a bishop is a per- 
son holding a conspicuous situation in the 
country, high in rank, and vested with 
great authority; and the jealous eye of 
the public is upon him and upon all his 
actions.—But, my lords, it may be said, 
that cases may occur when the cause of 
granting cannot with propriety be set 
forth in the licence,—-cases in which it 
i be fit that a licence should be granted, 
and yet the cause of granting may be 
unfit to be told. A clergyman may be 
disqualified for duty ; or even his absence 
may be made a matter of necessity, by 
reason of some disorder which it would 
be cruel to divulge. Other cases may 
occur, hardly fit to be mentioned here. 
But for these cases the ae deals my 
judgment very wisely and properly pro- 
vided. Herel soaent that the ‘arch 
bishop should be called in,—not by way 
of appeal ; but, as this bill calls him in, to 
confirm any licence granted by the bishop 
when the cause of granting cannot be set 
forth; without which confirmation, such 
licence should be void.--My lords, in that 
part of the biH which gives the bishops a 
summary exercise of the ecclesiastical | 
authority, I shall request your lordships to 
attend carefully to the structure of the 
clauses, to see that they are so drawn as 


really to go to the effect intended. And 
this 1s all I shall say at present upon that 
part of the bill. 


After a short conversation, the bill was 
committed. os 

Debate on the Budget.) June 13. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Chancellor Addington rose to 
bring forward the Budget. He said, that 
In consistency with the assurances, which 
the House had given his majesty of sup- 

ort in the present contest, it now be- 
faved them to make the efforts which 
were necessary for that purpose. We are, 
said he, called on to summon all our for- 
titude, and to put forth all our force; but, 
to make these efforts, we must submit ta 
great privations, and unusual mconveni- 
encies; to make even great and extensive 
sacrifices. We had an enemy to contend 
with who had calculated the means as 
well as the circumstances of our exere 
tions. It was therefore necessary for us 
to be prepared, not only for a vigorous 
but for a protracted contest. This was a 
system which was not less consistent with 
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the calculation of the coldest prudence, 
than due to the fortitude and wisdom of a 
great and powerful people. It was upon 
‘opinions such as these, and with reference 
to such a system as that to which he had 
adverted, that he felt it his duty te pro- 
pose the plan which he was now about to 
submit to the committee. The fol- 
lowing were the various items of the 
supply: 

Navy cccccccceacssccscsccccce 10,021,000 
Army 8,721,849 
Army Extraordinaries to be voted 2,000,000 
Extraordinaries of the preceding 


AF aevsoecesecnevosetstevsseveoce 
Ordnance 
Vote of Credit eevee. CoOeresneeee 
Corn Bounties «+sccescccccccces 
Miscellaneous Services «-.-.+es 


1,032,151 
1,280,000 
2,000,000 

524,000 
1,300,000 


Total - -26,879,000 


Joint charges of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


Separate Charges for Great Britain. 


Deficiency of Malt «----eeesees 118,842 
Deficiency of Ways and Means 

last year @veeeceneceevnesecne 171,431 
American Claims.--e+-cesesses 350,000 
East India Company for Expedi- 

tions eeeoseses severtesoooos 1,000,000 
Exchequer Bills already voted -- 2,781,000 
Interest.on ditto secceseceeeess 920,000 


Exchequer Bills of 1798, ad- 


vanced by the Bank ---++-++ 1,500,000 


Total separate charge of Great 


Britain Seeoeseovevesseseove 6,821,679 


Total of the Supplies «+-++.e+++ 33,730,679 
Two seventeenths for 


Ireland ++-ceesees 3,162,235 
Additional for Civil 
List, & +e ecceves 170,224 


For Ireland «-cccseccccescoace 3,332,459 


Leaving on account of England 
for Supply+-+eesssccccceeree 30,398,220 


Ways and Means. 


The means of providing this sum will 
consist of three parts. ‘The taxes voted 
annually—-The growing produce of the 
consolidated fund, and issue of Exchequer 
bills; and lastly, an augmentation of the 
duties of Excise and Customs, and a sepa- 
rate tax on property. The Ways and 
Means will be as follows :— 


Land and Malt voted annually -- 9,750,000 
Exchequer Bills ---.---- eseees 3,000,000 
Surplus of the Consolidated Fund 6,500,000 
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Exchequer Bills on aids of 1804-+ 1,500,000 
Money in Treasury, residue of 

Bounties on Hemp, &c ---- 37,782 
Lotter CCCP COFCO COSCO SR OES EE®S 400,000 


I now come to the Ways and Means by 
which I propose to raise the amount of 
the sum which I have stated to’ be neces- 
sary for the service of the year. The 
three great objects to which I look as the 
sources of this revenue are the Excise 
and Custom Duties, on which I intend to 
submit to the Committee a large augmen- 
tation; and a tax upon property. I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that I coo- 
sider these duties as applicable to war 
only, and I intend to propose that they 
should eease within six months after the 
restoration of peace. 


Cusroms, 


Iuports.—An increased Duty on 
Sugar imported, ef 20 per cent 
on the duty now paid, and an 
increased duty of 124 per cent 
on the duty now paid on other 
goods imported; withthe ex- 
ception of Cotton-Wool, Tea, 


and Wine secescrceseeeees 1,300,000 
Exports.—On al] Articles ex. 
ported to any part of Europe, a 
duty of 1 per cent ad valorem, 
and, to any other part of the 
world, a duty of 3 per cent ad 
valorem ecceee er ee 460,000 
On Cotton-Wool exported 1 
penny in the Ib. -+--cesseees 250,000 
Tonnage.—An additional duty on 
Tonnage OCCT CR ETFO REE OEe 150,000 
2,160,000 
Deduct increase of drawbacks ++» 160,000 
Produce of Customs e+ceecees+ 9,000,000 
Excise. 
Tea.—An additional 15 per cent 
ad valorem on the lower sorts, 
and 45 per cent ad valorem on 
the higher --ccccessccerovcee 1,300,000 
Wine.—An additional duty of 102. 
Per Pipe-crereccccesccvccece 500,000 
Spirits.—50 per cent on the pre- 
sent duty on all Foreign and 
British Spirits --..-.- ceeece ¢ 1,500,000 
Malt —Additional Duty of two 
Shillings a bushel.o-se coooe. 2,700,000 
6,000,000 


Rewrs aNnp Funps. 


A Tax of 1 Shilling in the Pound - 
on the actual rent of all land in 
England; to be paid by the land. . 
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owner, and 9d. in the Pound, to 
be paid by the tenant. In Scot- 
land, the tenant to pay only 6d. 
in the pound. Besides this a 
tax of 5 per cent on the nett 
produce of all trades and pro~ 
fessions; and also of 5 per 
cent upon the dividends due on 
the public funds, except upon 
such dividends as are due to 
Foreigners residing out of this 
COUDLIY secccccccessoccecess 4,900,000 
With regard to that species of property 
arising from government securities, I 
know perfectly well the delicacy which 
has always been felt upon this subject, 
but I am sure that it will not be expect- 
ed, at the present time, that that kind of 
blac should not be called upon to 
ear its share in the general contribution. 
The question now is, not what species of 
property shall be exempted, but in what 
proportion each species shall contribute ? 
t certainly is intended that this kind of 
property shall be made contributory, 
though it is not in every instance. I 
mean, however, now to propose, that all 
persons possessing property in the funds 
shall be required to make returns to com- 
missioners by whom this bill is to be 
earried into execution. These commis- 
sioners will not be all of them resident in 
London, as under the income bill, but they 
will be appointed in different parts of the 
country. They are to have the same powers 
for certain purposes as the commercial 
commissioners. All persons having pro- 
perty in the funds are to lay their ac- 
counts before these commissioners; and if 
they do not do it before acertain day, they 
will be held to have made their election, 
in which case provision is made that they 
shall be charged in another way. It will 
be understood that no person can be 
charged except according to the first 
provisions to which I have alluded, unless 
itis by his own choice. If the persons 
do not make their returns to the commis- 
sioners at a proper time, then, and in that 
case only, the provisions are to be exe- 
cuted at the Bank. All agents for 
Foreigners, and persors not being British 
subjects, having property in the funds will 
be exempted: the Committee will feel 
that they could not with justice have 
been included in this impost. When I 
say foreigners, I mean those not resident 
in England. I shall now, for the sake of. 
clearness, give a summary recapitulation 
of the taxes, 
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2,000,000 
On the Excise Duties------+-++ 6,000,000 
On the Land and Property--+-«- 4,500,000 


Making in all .--eeee+ee 12,500,000 


The committee, however, must be 
aware, that though parliament may de- 
termine to raise so large a part of the 
supplies for the service of the year, yet it 
must be obvious, that a very considerable 
part of this sum cannot be raised within 
the present year, I will, therefore, only cal- 
culate the sum to be produced by these 
taxes in this year at 4,500,000/. there would 
then remain, 10,000,000/. to be provided 
for the service of the present year ; thissum 
must be raised by way of loan, and I have 
this day entered into an agreement with 
some respectable bankers of the city of 
London, for a loan of 12,000,000/., 
10,000,000/. of which was for England, 
on the following terms :—For every 100/. 
80/. 3 per cent consols, which at 584, the 
price of Saturday, would be 46/. 14s.— 
80. reduced at the same price, 46/. 14s. 
The bidding was upon the long annuities ; 
they were taken at 6s. 5d. which at 17 
years anda half purchase, was 5/. 12s. $d. 
The discount was 2/. 6s. 3d. which made 
the whole amount 10]/. 6. 6d. The 
bonus to the contractors is therefore 
1. 6s. Gd. and the interest to be paid by 
the public, 5i. 2s. 3d. per cent. I haveto 
congratulate the House, that, under such 
circumstances, so beneficial a bargain has 
been made. I have now to state the 
means by which I propose to provide for 
the interest of the loan. For Great Britain, 
which amounts to 480,000/. to which add 
the charges for management, and one per 
cent for the sinking fund 190,000/. And 
the whole sum to be provided for will be 
670,589/. This sum I propose to raise 
by an increase of the duties on certain ar- 
ticles of the customs, which I calculate 
will amount to 250,000/. The increase in 
consequence of the consolidation of the 
assessed taxes will amount to 220,000/. 
But there will still be a considerable sum 
wanting. The measure by which I pro- 
pose to make it up is one which has often 
been recommended. I mean a change in 
the mode of collecting the receipt tax. 
mean to propose, that in all cases where 
money is to be paid, it shall be competent 
for the person paying to demand a stamp 
from him who is paid. The price of the 
stamp used, it is intended, shall bear a 
very minute relation to the sum paid ; but 
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that in no one instance shall it be less 
than 2d..or more than 5s. The produce 
of this regulation I estimate at 220,000/. 
Those three sources of revenue will pro- 
duce 690,000/. applicable to the payment 
of the above 670,589/. being the amount 
of the interest and expenses on the loan. 
Having recapitulated the different heads 
of Supply and Ways and Means, the 
right hon. gentleman continued: The 
committee will perceive, that the great 
object I have in view is to raise a large 
part of the supplies within the year. The 
extent to which I wish to carry this prin- 
i is this, that there shall be no increase 
whatever of the public debt during the 
course of the war. In the first place, it 
will be necessary to ascertain the proba- 
ble amount of the annual charges of the 
war, and then to make provisions for car- 
tying on a vigorous and even protracted 
contest, without making any greater ad- 
dition tothe public debt than what will 
be ;annually liquidated by the sinking 
fund. The annual charge of the war, un- 
Jess demands should be made upon us by 
the intervention of foreign powers who 
may wish to make a common cause with 


us, I think will not exceed 26,000,0000. | 


I do not mean to deny, that this is an 
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respect, the difference betwen a temporary 
and a permanent tax: it will have another 
effect also, that of convincing the enemy 
that it is hopeless for him to contend with 
our finances: it will have a still farther 
effect, that of convincing the other powers 
of Europe, that they may safely join with 
us in the eommon cause of resistance 
against the common enemy, for that the re- 
sources of this country are such as to give 
full security for the punctual discharge 
of any engagement it may enter into, and. 
this is an object for which I have in view 
some provisions. I desire the committee 
to look at the mode adopted for raising 
the gl Ha for the service of the year; 
they will find on land a considerable duty 
imposed, as well as upon personal pro- 
perty. They will find at an early period 
of our history, taxes were raised withio 
the year on all descriptions of property, 
descending even to the wages of servants. 
To illustrate this, I will iy Ne to the times 
of William and Anne, when the funding 
system was first introduced: let it be re- 
collected, that then not only 4s. in the 
pound on land was imposed, but also 50s. 
per cent on stock in trade, 5s. on all 
salaries, offices, perquisites or pensions ; 
4s. in the pound on all annuities and 


enormous sum, but not greater than the | sions, and all persons of any profession were 
object for which we have to contend. If , charged 4s. in the pound for that which was 
then the House think fit to adopt the | received or got by any practices, or emolu- 
measure I am proposing, if I am right in ; ment whatsoever. It is to be recollected, 
my estimate of the growing produce of | that these times, although they were ar- 
the consolidated fund, which I have con- | duous, and the object for which they were 
sidered at six millions, and if my calcula- |then contending was considerable, yet 
tion of the annual taxes be correct, which ) they were minor to the objects which 
I have estimated at 12,500,000/. but | we have now in view, and therefore the 
which for this purpose I will only take at | exertions which we now make, ought to 
10,000,000/. there will only remain a sum ‘be so much the greater. That was a 
of 6,000,000/. to be borrowed, which will ' great and a glorious period in the history 
be pore than covered by the sinking fund , of this country, but not so great as the 


which now produces considerably more 
than six millions. The growing produce 
of the consolidated fund is also likely to 
increase, unless we are ogain visited by 
those calamities with which the country 
has been afflicted. If then my calculations 
are correct, we shall be enabled to meet a 
war expenditure of 26 millions without 
any increase of the public debt, an object 
go desirable that no difference of opinion 
can be entertained upon the subject. I 
trust therefore, this system will be adopt- 


ed; it is one which has been before tried, ' 


and of which the effect is known; it has 
inspired confidence at home and created 
respect abroad. But the pecuniary effect 
is not all, it will be a difference in another 


present, the contest being very different ; 
for the present contest 1s for the existence 
‘of this country as a free state, and the 
‘question now is, whether we shall main- 
‘tain and support that existence, or whe- 
ther we shall abandon the people of this 
‘land asaprey tothe French? Our pros- 
|pects with regard to revenue are most 
flattering: It has been increasing pro- 
gressively from 1792 to 1803. In 1792 
the permanent taxes were 14,260,000/. 
but on the 5th of April 1803, they were 
15,994,0007. But this is not all, the per- 
manent taxes which were imposed during 
the war have been productive in an equal 
degree. We have besides this, the be- 
nefit of the operation of that great system 
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that sheet anchor of this country, the | acting on a principle of firmness, for the 
system which has been long adopted for | support of the dignity of the king and the 
the gradual reduction of the debt, which | true interests of lis people; we will ene 
is a capital operation for the benefit of the | deavour to maintain dignity without arro- 
public, an operation which carries with it | gance, and to show moderation without 
this singular advantage, that it executes ; pusillanimity. After some farther obser- 


its purposes for our relief in proportion to 
our pressure, and if the system which I 
am about to recommend shall be adopted, 
we shall not only provide for our expen- 
diture within the year, but shall have a 
gradual diminution, even during the war, 
of the public debt. Now, I apprehend 
that in the support of such a system, all 
descriptions and classes of the community 
are interested. I have, therefore, thought 
it incumbent on me to propose such 
modes for raising the supplies, as are likely 
to be effectual, even though I know part 
of them will bear hard on that part of the 


community which I should most rejoice | 


to spare. For the question now is (and 
every peasant in the country is convinced 
of it, as well as those of the highest rank ), 
whether Great Britain shall continue her 
present power and estimation in the scale 
of nations, or make an item in the cata- 
logue of the conquests of France: I have 
therefore a confident expectation, that all 
classes of the community will see the ne- 
cessity of our preparing not only for a vi- 
gorous, but for a protracted war. It has 
been expected, whenever application is 
made to the liberality of parliament for 
Jarge supplies, that something should be 
said on the conduct of government. Iam 
aware, however, that the committee will 
not expect from me many declarations on 
this subject. I feel it a duty to make great 
exertion. I trust it will appear, upon a 
full examination of the conduct of go- 
vernment, that ministers have not been 
‘negligent. I will not expatiate on what 
ministers intend to do, but I will say ge- 
nerally, it is their wish to avoid extremes ; 
to avoid any thing that may endanger our 
honour—not to plunge the nation into a 
war of extermination, nor to submit to 
any humiliation ; to hold out that we enter 
Into the war with reluctance, but have no 
fear of the issue : that ministers ask assist- 
ance, not because they wish to go to war, 
but because we are at war; and that 
we are at war because we cannot be at 
peace; that our object is peace on 
fair and honourable terms; but that we 
have no means of obtaining peace but 
by great exertions in support of war: 
this is the principle on which we appeal 
to the patriotism of parliament. We are 
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vations, the right hon. gentleman pro- 
posed his several resolutions, which were 


' agreed to. 


The King’s Message relative to the Ba- 
tavian Republic.] Junel7. Lord Haw. 
kesbury presented the following Message 
from his Majesty. | 

“ GeorGE R. 

“© His majesty thinks it right to inform 
the House of Commons, that, from an 
anxious desire to prevent the calamities of 
war being extended to the Batavian re- 
public, he communicated to that govern- 
ment his disposition to respect their neu- 
trality, provided that a similar disposition 
was manifested on the part of the French 
government, and that the French forces 
were forthwith withdrawn from the terri- 
tories of the Batavian republic: this pro- 
position not having been admitted by the 
government of France, and measures hav- 
ing been recently taken by them in direct 
violation of the independence of the Ba- 
tavian republic, his majesty judged it ex- 
pedient to direct his minister to leave the 
Hague; and he has since given orders 
that letters of marque and general repri- 
sals should be issued against the Batavian 
republic and its subjects. | 

“‘ His majesty has at all times manifest- 
ed the deepest and most lively interest 
for the prosperity and independence of 
the United Provinces; he has recourse 
therefore to these proceedings with the 
most sincere regret, but the conduct of 
the French government has left him no 
alternative ; and in adopting these mea- 
sures, he is actuated by a sense of whatis 
due to his own dignity, and to the se- 
curity and essential interest of his domi- 


nions. G. BR. 


The King’s Message relative to the De- 


fence of the Country.] June 18. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer presented 
the following Message from his Majesty : 
‘© GEoRGE R. 

‘His majesty thinks it proper to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons, that, for the 
more effectual defence and security of the 
United Kingdom, against the avowed de- 


signs of the enemy, and for the purpose 


of providing such means as may be best 
[5 K] 
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calculated for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, his majesty deems it important 
that a large additional force should be 
forthwith raised and assembled. 

‘“« Fis majesty recommends this subject 
to the consideration of his faithful Com- 
mons ; and relies with confidence on their 
zeal and public spirit, that they will adopt 
such measures as, upon this occasion, 
shall appear to them to be most effectual, 
and for carrying the same into execution 
with the least possible delay. G. R.” 


Debate on the King's Message relative 
to the Defence of the Country.) June 20. 
The House having resolved itself intu a 
committee on the King’s Message rela- 
tive to the Defenee of the Country, 

- The Secretary at War said, that what he 
had at present to submit to the com- 
maittee was, the mode proposed for rais- 
ing an additional force for operations of- 
fensive, as well-as defensive, against the 
enemy. There were two points to which 
the subject was reducible ; first, that the 
force provided should be equal to an effec- 
tual and powerful defencé ; and, secondly, 
the disposable force which. we should 
have for offensive operations. It was the 
duty of parliament to attend to both our 
naval and military defence ; and that must 
be done with reference to the strength 
aod resources of the enemy in various 
quarters from which they might have an 
Opportunity of annoying us. Our prepa- 
rations must also be made with reference, 
not only to the government, but to the 
singular character of the present gover- 
nor, who disposed despotically of the 
immense power of France. In ordinary 
times, and under regular and established 
governments, nay even during the late war, 
a force of 140,000 men was deemed suffi- 
cient, with the strengg of our immense 
navy co-operating, to enable us to look 
with contempt en the threats of our ene- 
mies. They would still be sufficient for 
home defence ; for he made little doubt 
but the army which would attempt to in- 
vade us would be sent to the bottom of 
the sea before they could arrive, or be 
dashed to pieces by the cannon of those 
who would be opposed to them. When 
he looked to the promises made to the 
first consul by the different provinces of 
France, and his military coadjutors, 
he cold ooly smilé at their audacity ; at 
the same time, he made little doubt, from 
Buona *s character, that the attempt 


would be made. The officers, however, 


? 
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who offered themselves for this service, 
and wished to follow the “ triumphant ” 


,banners, as they called it, of their chief, 


would find the passageof the British chan- 
nel far more tremendous than that of the 
river Styx. 

“ Fata obstant, tristique palusinamabilis nda 
“ Alligat, & novies Styx interfusa coercet.” 


The vengeance which the first consul medi- 
tated against this country was now clearly 
and drtinctly traced, and nothing would 
ultimately satisfy him but the d 

tion. of England, to enable him, by the 
destruction of the power and the interest» 
of thiscountry, easily to effect the slavery 
ef Europe. The first consul ed 
those properties that would never suffer 
him to be at rest. But however vio- 
lent his animosity, ready as he 

himself to be, to sacrifice Geet after 
fleet, and thousands after shousands, to 
his views of ambition and vain glory, 
and however we might despise bis threats, 
it was not the less necessary to make ad- 
ditional reinforcements, to convince him 
that his enterprise would be more peri- 
Jous than. he might have conceivedit. Ia 
this case, what he meant to propose te 
the committee was, that there should be 
raised. an army of reserve of 50,000 men, 
of which 34,000 should be levied in Eng- 
land,. 10,000 in Ireland, and 6,000in Scot- 
land. That army of reserve would leave a 
disposable regular force, aod place the 
country in a complete state of security. 
From our present situation, it must inevi- 
tably happen that we should have great 
naval success ; but # must be confessed 
that the military system hitherto pursued 
was by no means proportioned to the 
power, strength, the grandeur of the 
country. It was therefore o that 
a new system should be adopted, bat that 
would be best resorted toin atime of quiet 
and tranquillity. The first consideratioa 
was, that the force pro should be 
levied as speedily and he made as efficient 
as possible. The second was, that the army 
of reserve should serve, whether English, 
Scotch, or Irish, in any part of the united 
kingdom to which they may be ordered, 
and also the islands of thechannel, such as 
Jersey and Guernsey. Ag to the arrange- 
ments, there were three points to -which 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
committee. Ist, That all.persens should . 
be lisble to serve, from the age of 168 to 
45 years, who were to be officered by per~ 
sons properly qualified from knewlcdge 
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aod experience. 2ndly, That their ex- slavery and sumbission to foreign tyrann 
tent of service should be Great Britain, . that any country had ever experien 


Ireland, and the islands of the channel. 
And, Srdly, that, instead of during the 


war, their time of service should be li- | liable to be drawn by ballot. inthe 


The arrangements then were, that all 
males from 18 to 45 years of were 
plan 


mited to four years. The grounds of the | for raising a supplementary militia, he 
plan were different from those pursued in ; found that peers were not exempted, and 


1797 ; wer were the troops to be con- 
eidered on the same fuoting with the vo- 
lunteer force then raised and officered by 
themselves. He gave great praise to the 


seal and patriotism of--these corps ; but | 


their‘ officers could pot be considered so 
effective as mea whose habits and educa- 
tion afforded them more knowledge and 
experiegce. We had already 72,965 mi- 
Ltia, officers of the description alluded 
to could not be found for them. The 
additional force of 50 battalions weuld 
would be officered from the half-pay list ; 
where those might fail, recourse would be 
had to officers in the marines ; in the third 
case, officers would be selected who had 
been in the service of the East India 
sonety in the fourth case, which sup- 
posed the failure of the former classes, 
those officers would be chosen from the 
fencible regiments who served with so 
much distinction and honour to themselves 
in Ireland. The fifth resort would be, to of- 
ficersin therecruitmg service. He would ab- 
stain from entering inte the consideration of 
Irish and English regiments serving indis- 
criminately in either country. They had 
already shown that no legal. compulsion 
was necessary ; and that reciprocity which 
be proposed of rautual defence, could not, 
he supposed, be liable to the smallest ob- 
-jection. The substitutes in both coun- 
tries would have to serve, instead of five 
years, asberetofore, only four years ; or 
one month after the sauibcalion of peace. 
He then enumerated the propertions that 
should be raised by the counties and 
cities, comparing them with the force rais- 
ed during the last and former wars, and 
concluded with exulting in the strength 
aud secarity which the united kingdom 
had to rely on, upon considering that, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, there would be 
an army of 112,000 fer internal defence, 
ing a strong disposable force for of- 
fensive operations. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, he said, it would not be more at the 
commencement of the present than at 
some periods of the last war. The bur- 
thens to be a aang: weuld necessarily be 
very heavy; but they would be cheer- 
fully borne when it. was considered that it 
Was $0 avoid the most horrible state of 


it was proposed on this occasion to follow 
the same rule. The exemptions were te 
extend only to officers in the army and 
navy, and those apprentices whose inden- 
tures had been executed before the 5th of 
June, when his majesty’s message wes 
delivered. He was firmly. convinced, from 
the spirit already manifested, that the 
country would feel- that these measures, 
with whatever inconvenience they might be 
attended, were no more than were neces- 
sary to carry on the war with success and 
glory. It was requisite to have a large 
disposable force to co-operate with our 
powerful navy. France was vulnerable at 
some points, to which he only: wished to 
allude ; and while we had such a dispoeas 
ble force, the first consul would find 
himself obliged, with all his blustering to 
look to his own preservation. His ‘first 
motion would be, for an address to his 
majesty, thanking him for his gracious 
communication, and assuring him of the 
utmost support. He should next move 
for leave to bring ia a bill, or bills, “to 
enable his Majesty more effectually to 
raise and assemble an Additional Military 
Foree for the better defence and security 
of the United Kingdom, and for the more 
vigorous prosecution of the War.’ 
The motion for the Address was agreed 
to xem. con. QOnthe motion for leave te 
bring io the bill, 

Mr. Windham said: — Sir, the right 
hon. gentleman has introduced this mea- 
sure in a manner perfectly suitable to the 
soleranity of the occasion. 1 wish the 
measure itself had been equally suitable 
to the manner of its introduction, or to 
the circumstances out of which it has 
arisen. But, alas! it has fallen miserably 
short both of the occasion and of the ex~ 
pectation which I had allowed myself to 
form of it. Instead of helping us out of 
our difficulties, it serves only to confirm a 
most material part of them, and for the 
rest, to give us but very imperfect and 
inadequate assistance. This grand mea- 
sure of which so much expectation has 
been raised, turns out, at last, to be no< 
thing more than a mere addition to the 
militia, with all the evils incident to that 
system. In additiop to 70,000 men raised 
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or raising according to that system upon 
the population of Great Britain, and of 
18,000 so raised in Ireland, we are now to 
have 10,000 more for Ireland and 40,000 
for Great Britain, making in the whole 
the number of 138,000, of which 18,000 
(the original militia in Ireland), are to be 
raised by bounty in the first instance, and 
the rest to be raised by ballot, with the 
privilege of exemption from personal ser- 
vice, on the condition of finding a sub- 
stitute. Does any man dream after this, 
that it is possible for Great Britain to 
have an army? The hope is utterly 
childish. The recruiting of the British 
army has, ns every body knows, long 
stood still, An army not recruited must, 
by degrees, waste away. In spite of all 
the hopes, which some may indulge of 
transferring men hereafter by new boun- 
ties from the force thus raised to the re- 
gular army,—the army must unavoidably 
stand still for the present, and one may 
venture to say} under the influence of 
such a system is not likely to be again 
put in motion. This, therefore, is my 
fundamental objection to this measure, 
that it destroys all hope, now and here- 
ufter, of a force truly regular,—that it 
completely cuts up the army. This it 
effects, not so much by the raising of s0 
many men, but, by admitting the principle 
of substitution. That a compulsory levy 
cannot be made without a power of com- 
mutation of some sort or other, I am 
ready to allow. The grievance would be 
utterly intolerable. But I hoped that 
another mode might have been adopted, 
namely, that of commutation of service 
for a fixed fine ; which fine should be paid 
not into the hands of the corps for the 
purpose of being laid out in providing a 
substitute, with all the effect which such 
an additional demand must have in raising 
the rate of the bounty, but should be paid 
to government, to be employed by them 
in any way they should think proper, or, if 
you choose to give it an appropriation, for 
the providing a recruit for the army. The 
great point is, to abolish the present com- 
petition, under which it is impossible that 
the army can stand ; and with this view, 
my meaning would certainly be, not 
merely to abolish this competition so far 
as it would arise from the body now pro- 
posed to be raised, but universally for the 
whole of the militia, old or new. ‘There 
should be no recruiting but for the army. 
The militia, and every force raised by 
ballot should consist of nothing but the 
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balloted men, so far as they would go. 
To insure the service of them, as far as I 
could, I would impose a fine ; but I would 
sooner leave the service incomplete, than, 
in order to complete it, introduce that 
fatal principle of substitution; wrong in a 
constitutional view if that were now worth 
attending to, but far more wrong and per- 
fectly fatal from the effect which it must 
have of destroying all possibility of re- 
cruiting the army.—That it is the militia 
system, extended as it has been of late 
years and changed, as it is, in its nature 
and character, that has eat out the army, 
nobody can reasonably doubt. What is 
there in the condition of this country that 
should make it incapable of having an 
army in some degree,: at least, propor- 
tionate to its population? That the mili- 
tia system, as carried on of late, must 
prevent this, is perfectly obvious. What 
ground is there for concluding that there 
are any other causes, if these were re- 
moved, which must equally produce the 
same ettect? When we say, therefore, 
that we can get no men for the army, the 
answer is that we have never fairly tried. 
Let the experiment be bond made. 
Abolish the competition; and in order to 
meet the effects of the change thus pro- 
duced, put your army on that new footing, 
which, without being necessary for its 
improvement, may be necessary to main- 
tain its numbers. ‘The first of these mea- 
sures is, to change the condition of service 
from life to term of years ;—a measure to 
which I have never heard any objection 
that could at all be set in competition 
with the advantages to be expected from 
it. Let the army, therefore, at this mo- 
ment, and not at any time of future peace, 
and with a view to wars that may then be 
future, be put upon that footing, in which, 
in conjunction with other changes, it may 
hope to be recruited as it has heretofore 
been, and may release us from this dread- 
ful state of being engaged in a war, with- 
out an offensive and disposeable force.— 
With all the disadvantage which the very 
memory of the bounties heretofore given, 
will not fail to produce even when the 
bounties themselves, to this inordinate 
amount, shall be given no longer, I should 
not despair of seeing our army gradually 
restored, and the service again go on as 
it did in all former times.—It 1s in con- 
formity to these views that my judgment 
must be regulated upon the present mea- 
sure. Asa pot} of so many men on the 
principle of ballot I may submit to it, 
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overnment declaring it to be necessary. 
But as a ballot including the further prin- 
ciples of substitution, I must formally 
protest against it; because it tends to 
produce effects, which no consideration 
of present advantage could, perhaps, jus- 
tify the incurring: but which, likewise, in 
my opinion, render the measure perfectly 
ill-calculated to meet even the present 
danger. I may accept the ballot for the 
sake of the immediate force which it will 
produce, however disadvantageous I may 
think it in various other respects: but I 
must at least endeavour to disarm it of its 
chief mischief, by recommending that the 
terms of exemption from service should 
be a fixed fine, as I would, for the same 
reason, extend that principle to ever 
other part of the militia.—The great desi- 
deratum which we have to make good, 
the great problem which we have to pro- 
pose to ourselves is, to find the means by 
which that natural force, which, in this as 
in all similar instances, is on the side of 
those attacked, may be so applied as to 
overcome the superior advantages of ano- 
ther kind which may be found on the side 
of the enemy. If the enemy could bring 
with him an army not more considerable 
than that which we should have to oppose 
him, great as the object is at stake, such 
is my confidence in the excellence of Bri- 
tish troops, that even without those sub- 
sidiary aids, which yet it would not be 
right to neglect, I should feel perfectly at 
ease about the event. But we are to 
calculate upon the supposition, that the 
enemy may be able to land an army in this 
country greater either than the whole of 
our regular force, or at least than that part 
of it which could immediately be collected 
to oppose them. The question then is, 
how shall this deficiency be supplied? And 
here we have, as the foundation of our 
hopes, this leading fact, that in the case 
of every invaded country, but certainly of 
every invaded island, the physical force is 
always on the side of the invaded. No 
country probably, was ever invaded by a 
force superior in number, to the portion 
of the inhabitants of that country capable 
of bearing arms. It certainly will not 
happen tw us to be so. Were the enemy 
to find the means of putting on shore 
in different parts, a body of a hundred 
thousand men, a supposition not likely, 
but by no means to be rejected as impos- 
sible, the population of this very town 
would yield a force that ought to make 
no difficulty of contending with them. 
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There is no question therefore of the 
sufficiency of physical force; but, though 
we are abundantly satisfied of this truth, 
let us not overlook another truth, not 
less important and certain, that in the 
conduct of human affairs it is rarely 
the physical force which determines the 
event. If it did so, no country would 
ever fall a prey to invasion. Hanover 
would at this time be an independent 
country. It was not for want of inhabi- 
tants capable of bearing arms that that 
country yielded up without a blow, its 
laws, its government, its liberties, its pro- 
perty, to the handful of men, compara- 
tively speaking, who marched against it 
under general Mortier. It is thus, in 
other instances. A battle is fought, a 
fortress is taken, and the country submits. 
If we have a mind to pursue this truth, in 
cases of a different sort,—by what means 
do all the governments of the earth sub- 
sist? By possessing the physical force? 
Quite the contrary; the physical force is 
always on the side of the governed. 
The government of every country, with 
all their establishments of senates and ma- 
gistrates, and ministers and officers, and 
even with the armies which it may have 
at its disposal, is nothing, in point of 
numbers, compared with the inhabitants 
at large: yet thus weak in physical force, 
these governments are able, fortunatel 

for the peace and happiness of the world, 
to hold in subjection those inhabitants, 
and that not only in countries where the 
general sentiment may be supposed to go 
with the government, and the submission 
of consequence to be voluntary, as in 
these happy realms, but in countries, such 
as that of France at this moment, where 
of 50 or 60 millions or more, whom Buo- 
naparté may have at his disposal, there 
are not probably so many thousands who 
really wish him well or submit to his go- 
vernment on any other principle than that 
of fear. This truth, therefore, the jaco- 
binism of modern times chose as the foun- 
dation of all its operations, the scope and 
object of which was to apply the physical 
force of every country to the subversion 
of its government.—We are in circum- 
stances, when we must prosecute a similar 
inquiry for a very opposite purpose; and 
must endeavour to find out how the phy- 
sical means of a great country may be 
employed, not for the overthrow of its 
government, but to save itself from the 
incursion of foreign armies. And we 
may venture to say, that if these means 
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ean be gradually discovered and brought 
into use, the discovery will form an epoch 
io human affairs hardly less important, and 
certainly much more satisfactory, than 
that which was produced by the discovery 
above alluded to, of the art of overthrow- 
ing governments. We are now in the 
state of being compelled to try what can 
be done towards effecting this great de- 
sideratum ; in which if we cannot succeed 
better than has been done in most of the 
countries in Europe, the fate of this 
country will hang on nothing but chance. 
We must fourm our judgment of the pre- 
sent measure by its tendency to carry 
those endeavours into effect. ‘The gene- 
ral course of the proceeding, in the minds 
of his majesty's ministers, seems to have 
been this: a regular force, a force con- 
sisting of troops of the line is confessedly 
the best; but circumstances, and above 
all the urgency of the case, will not allow 
of this being obtained in time. Not 
being able therefore to obtain the best, 

ou must get the next best. This next 
best is a militia, or a force raised upon 
the principles now proposed. There will 
therefore be three species of force in the 
country, lst, the regulars, 2dly, the mi- 
litia, and Sdly the volunteers, and other 
corps of that description; and these 
being to be taken, in point ef preference, 
in the order in which they are here 
enumerated, the regulars being to be con- 
sidered as better than the militia, and the 
militia than the volunteers,—the mascu- 
line more worthy than the feminine, and 
the feminine than the neuter,—you must 
do in this, as all persons must do in simi- 
lar circumstances, yeu must take the ze- 
cond when you cannot get the first, and the 
third when you cannot get either of the 
other two.—All this so stated, is perfectly 
true; but in the application of this to the 
support of the present measure, there is a 
complete fallacy; for it is not what the 
option would be between these descrip- 
tions of force, supposing them all before 
us; but whether you will begit by raising 
that which you do not consider as best, 
and thereby produce a state of things in 
which to obtain the best shall be no 
longer practicable. From the language 
held about the comparative value of these 
objects, you would suppose the higher 
bounty given for the best force: and that 
it was only when hopes on that side were 
nearly exhausted, that you laid out your 
endeavours on a force confessedly less 
eligible. But just the contrary. You 
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five your 15 guineas for service in the mi- 
itia: and ten or five for service in the 
army: and then you exclaim, tbat you 
are obliged to have recourse to militia, 
because you can get no army. This 
statement, therefore, when .applied thus 
generally, can by no means be admitted. 
All that can be said is, that in the mode 
proposed, and by a continuance of the 
militia system, you will, for a time, raise 
your men faster, and will, in the same 
time, produce a greater force. The 
question will then be, how far the superior 
quantity will compensate the difference 
of quality; and how far present advan- 
tages must be made to outweigh, in the 
actual circumstances, all consideration of 
objects, even of the highest consequence, 
in future.—In this view it may be neces- 
sary to say a word or two on the differ- 
ence that must, for ever, subsist between 
troops of the line, and every other species 
of troops serving upon the footing of a 
militia. It is as little pleasant to me as 
to any other gentleman to be making 
comparisons, that can rarely be satistac- 
tory to both parties, and to be marking 
perpetually to officers of the militia, that, 
after all their zeal, the service in which 
they have laboured, cannot, by the very 
nature of it, ever attain to all the qualities 
which belong to regular troops. The 
difference between the two services, is 
founded on the eternal difference that 
must subsist between troops, who always 
remain at home, and those whu are placed 
from time to time in distant stations; 
between troops who have seen service, 
and those who, generally speaking, have 
not; between troops commanded by 
officers, who have never acted with them 
in difficulties and dangers, who have never 
shown, because they have had no oppor- 
tunity of showing, their title to command 
by the valour which they have displayed, 
who can pretend to no experience, wha 
can bring no autharity from former reputa- 
tion;—and troops, whose officers possess 
in themselves all these sources of ascen- 
dency, and all these claims to respect. 
There is, moreover, a sort of soldier cha- 
racter, arising from a thousand causes, 
and acquired insensibly in the course 
of regular service, which will easily 
be distinguished by discerning eyes, and 
will furnish ia general a marked discri- 
mination between the militia soldier, and 
the soldier of the line. These circum- 
stances must of course enter into accoun$ 
when we are regulating our choice be- 
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tween the two services, and founding our 
measures on the mixed consideration of 
numbers in each, compared with their re- 
spective qualities,— However confident I 
may feel that our militia force will prove 
a most valuable part, should the enemy 
come, of the national defence, I can never 
say generally that a force of that descrip- 
tion is to be put upon a level with 
that of the regular army. I have been 
surprised, therefore, to hear it urged, that 
while a certain number of men must be 
kept at home for the defence ef the coun- 
try, it was a matter of indifference whether 
eur army to that amount was composed 
of militia or regulars. But is even this 
the only difference between regulars and 
militia, between a disposable and undis- 
posable force? Though the circum- 
stances of the war may, at one time, re- 
quire a force of a certain amount to be 
kept within the kingdom, the next mo- 
ment may set a great part of it at liberty: 
and is it of no consequence that its con- 
stitution should be such as to make it in- 
capable of availing itself of that liberty ? 
Nay, if even that should be so, and that 
in point of fact the power of sending it 
abroad was one of which no use could be 
made, is it indifferent whether the enemy 
is apprized or not of that truth, and whe- 
ther he iv enabled to calculate his plans 
upon the previous knowledge, that the 
force existing in the country, can, in no 
case, be sent against him? If the dangers 
which threaten us are ever to end, it 
must be by some change, from within or 
from without, which shall be made in that 
power which has sworn our destruction, 
and which, till she is destroyed herself, 
will never cease in her endeavours to ac- 
complish it. And what must be the coun- 
sels, and what the situation of this coun- 
try, if we are voluntarily to place our- 
selves in a situation, in which it shall be 
impossible for us to co-operate to the 
ene any such change, or the avail- 
ing ourselves of it, if it should happen by 
other means? If such is our situation, 
or such are our ideas, there is no difficulty 
in predicting that we must ultimately 
perish —In every view, therefore, either 
of what is to be looked to hereafter, or is 
necessary in the present moment, I must 
condemn a measure, of which both the 
mmmediate effect, and final tendency is, to 
deprive the country of a regular army. 
And here it may not be amiss to advert 
to another measure of less extent, but of 
the same general character, and which, as 
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far as it goes, isa revival of that system 
unhappily adopted in the beginning of the 
last war, and of the effects of which the 
army has not yet recovered; namely, 
that of raising men for rank. Nowwith: 
standing all the modifications introduced 
into it by the right hon. gentleman, the 
effects of it, as far as the measure extends, 
will be much the same as in the former 
instance. No prohibitions will ever 
restrain officers placed in those circum- 
stances, from giving more than the regu- 
lated bounty. In fact, it is notorious 
that they do give more, the effect of the 
measure therefore, in this respect, is only 
to add to the competition against tbe 
army already subsisting, and to raise the 
rate of bounty against the other recruit- 
ing parties, against the ordinary recruit- 
ing, you may say, of the same regiment. 
So that it can hardly be considered as 
adding a man to the army.—On the other 
hand, if money is not to be employed in - 
raising these men, then what are you to 
rely upon? Upona hope ten times more 
fatal in the uccomplishment of it, in m 
opinion, than any effect likely to salt 
from the increase of the rate of bounty ; 
namely, that a certain number of British 
officers forgetting that delicacy of senti- 
ment, and nice sense of honour, which so 
uliarly mark the character of officers 
In our service, and make them what they 
are, will become, what is called, able re- 
cruiters, that is to say, men versed and 
expert in the noble art of crimping, one 
of the most degrading employments, and 
most inconsistent with all upright and 
liberal feelings, that can well be conceived. 
Such is the state of the measures offered 
to us at last by his majesty’s government, 
with a view of averting the dreadful dan- 
gers with which we have to struggle. Ifa 
body of men must be raised by Ballot, let 
the numbers be confined to the mere men 
balloted, and let the sums paid as penal- 
ties for exemption be laid out not for 
completing these corps, but for augment- 
ing the recruiting fund for the service of 
the army. Let the same be done for the 
militia universally. If government have 
a mind to procure substitutes, in any in- 
stance, for the old militia, let it take the 
roviding these substitutes into its own 
bande: so as to see that no increase be 
thence made to what it should fix for the 
rate of bounty. Let the condition of 
service in the army be changed so as to 
make the engagement for term of years 
instead of for life, with such increasing 
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advantages held out, at the close of suc- 
ceeding periods, as might be most likely 
to ensure a continuance of the service of 
the men once engaged. To these changes 
should be added a total abolition of draft- 
ing. In general, in this as in many other 
regulations that might be proposed, the 
maintaining, or rather the creating, an 
army would be my object, conceiving 
that even for purposes of mere defence, a 
small portion of truly regular troops, in 
conjunction with the undisciplined efforts 
of the country, may be set in balance 
against a very large proportion of troops 
imperfectly formed. Thus far I have 
been considering only, what may be called 
the embodied force of the country. But 
will this force, increase it, constitute it 
how you will, be sufficient? And must 
not a new and larger fund be resorted to, 
namely, that which will embrace all the 
strength, energy, zeal, talents, faculties 
mental and corporeal, of the country? If 
we think that we can be protected by any 
of the ordinary means of war, by trusting 
our defence to men, dressed as soldiers, 
and hired or compelled to defend us, 
bating the chances, by sea or otherwise, 
that may interpose to defeat the enemy’s 

rojects in the first instance, we are little 
ess than undone. This embodied force, 
be it good or bad, can go but a very little 
way. You cannot have it, if you wait to 
the last moment; to call it forth before- 
hand, to the necessary amount, would be 
an evil which the state of society in this 
country could never endure. This evil 
will be felt to a fearful extent in the 
present measure; without, at the same 
time any adequate advantage, being de- 
rived from it. The whole indeed of this 
measure is of that sort of which the ex- 
amples are so numerous, and which are 
calculated more for show than use. We 
hear often of parliamentary grounds, and 
in cases where parliamentary grounds 
would seem to be something distinct from 
grounds of reason and common sense. In 
the same manner we meet occasionally 
with what may be called parliamentary 
measures ; that is to say, measures which 
in skilful hands will make an imposing 
figure in a statement, particularly when 
addressed to persons wholly unconversant 
with the subject ; but will never pass upon 
experienced and intelligent men, and will 
be found utterly to fail in practice ; a sort 
of show goods, such as will appear to asuf- 
ficient advantage in a shop window, but 
will never bear the eye of a dealer, and 
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will be found wholly unfit for wear. At 
all events, you must have recourse to 
other, and more extensive means. You 
must prepare the country; you must put 
the country in a situation in which its pa- 
triotic zeal, its native courage, its various 
and abundant energies may have a way to 
operate and produce their natural effects. 
The general plan, which presente itself to 
me for that purpose, and on which a 
thousand others might be engrafted, ac- 
cording as circumstances varied, or future 
views developed themselves, would be in- 
stantly to distribute the country, or such 
parts of it as you wished immediately to 
prepare (for one merit, at least, of this 
lan is, that you may take as much or as 
ittle of it as you please) into small divi- 
sions of two or three contiguous parishes 
each, aceording to the population station- 
ing an officer in each, with a small deposit 
ofarms and ammunition, and whose office it 
should be, in concert with al] the zeal, in- 
telligence and influence which he might 
find in the neighbourhood, to train those 
who should voluntarily offer themselves, 
to such parts of military training as they 
would be alone capable of, and as are, 
after all, by far the most important. It 
would never enter into. my idea, to intro- 
duce into bands of this sort any of the 
foppery of dress, or any distinctive dress 
at all; aribband, or even a handkerchief 
round the arm, to distinguish those, who 
were receiving this instruction, from the 
crowd that might occasionally accom. 
pany them, is all that would be neces- 
sary. Those essential parts of military. 
training, as they seem.to be thought, a 
fife and a drum, the marching in rank and 
in file, the wheeling backwards, the eyes 
right and eyes left, whatever may be theie 
value on other occasions,—-a point that 
I do not presume to meddle with—must 
here, however, reluctantly, be given up. 
Firing at a mark; learning, indeed, to 
fire at all, which (thanks to the game 
laws) few of our peasantry are acquainted 
with; some instruction in the manner of 
cleaning arms; much instruction in the 
methods of lining hedges, firing from be- 
hind trees, retiring upon call, and resum- 
ing a new station, these are all the heads 
of discipline to which | should propose 
them to be exercised. It is not, indeed, 
very well ascertained what proportion 
these may bear (a very deficient one, no 
doubt) to the whole of what is required 
of soldiers; nor how far much ef that 
which use and prejudice have taught us to 
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consider as essential, might be dispensed 
with, though possibly not without some 
disadvantage, even in regular armies. It 
is not very clear, that troops in the duke 
of Marlborough’s time, were required in 
marching to move all of them the same 
leg at once. Much of the modern prac- 
tice was introduced under the authority 
of the great king of Prussia, who adapted 
his system to his own mode of warfare,— 
the warfare of large armies in open 
countries,—and might himself possibly be 
aware, that many of its rules, though upon 
the whole desirable, were not of that im- 
ortance which his less-informed imitators 
ave since ascribed to. them. The French, 
whose authority at this time it is not for 
Europe to dispute, have changed back 
much of what was then introduced, and 
have got nearer in some respects to 
what was the old practice, but more nearly 
ian to what was the practice in the 
te American war: and though with 
them the eternal difference between 
trained and untrained between regular 
and irregular; (what are called irre- 
ular being with them perfectly regu- 
far troops in their own kind) between 
veteran and disciplined soldiers and hasty 
levies, is perfectly understood; yet the 
mode of warfare introduced by them 
countenances much more than heretofore, 
the utility of such armed and partially 
ee 6 bodies, as that which I have 
resumed to recommend. The measure 
is, at least, good as fer as it goes. It 
draws no man from his home; it puts no 
man ina state of painful constraint: it 
stops no man in his business, so as to leave 
his family to distress or become a charge 
epee the public. It has the further merit 
of not interfering with any thing else, so 
as to prevent any man from entering 
the army or navy, or militia, or serving 
the state in any other way. Expense I 
would have none. The pay of the officer 
the price of the powder consumed, the 
hire of the store-house for depositing 
the arms in cases where the parish church 
could not be made to serve the purpose, 
with such an allowance to the men, as was 
® mere equivalent for their lost time, these 
would be the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the expenses incident to the plan, 
which certainly could not be thought ob- 
jectionable on that score. So much as to 
its negative merits. Asto its advantages, 
it provides for a distribution of arms 
whenever the time shall come; and it 
prepares the people ina certain degree 
LVOL, AXXVI_]} 
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for the use of them. It fills the country 
with powder and ball: and it instructs 
those in whose custody they are placed, 
to what hands, when the emergency shall 
call for it, they may be entrusted to the 

reatest advantage and with most safety. 

he officer aided by the leading gentlemen, * 
by the clergymen, by the principal yeo- 
men and others, and having continued in- 
tercourse with the lower orders, will soon 
be able to form a tolerable judgment of 
those on whom he may rely, upon such 


an occasion, and those, who from feeble- 


ness or otherwise are less worthy of such 
confidence. But the greatest, possibly, of 
all the advantages which I should be in- 
clined to mie from this plan is, that most 
important of all preparations, the prepa- 
ration of the mind. It seems to be almost 
the only way (1 must think the most ef- 
fectual) in which they will be thoroughly 
impressed with a conviction of the danger. 
The present measure will, I confess, prove 
a powerful instructor as far as inconveni- 
ence goes; but that is, at least, not the 
pleasantest way of conveying instruction. 
But the present measure will never 
instruct the people in this, that it must be 
on their own exertions, that they muet 
depend for salvation. One main objec- 
tion to the measure is, that its tendency 
is the direct reverse. In the other way, 
both a sense of the danger, and a know- 
ledge of the means necessary to be em- 
ployed against it, will be carried into 
every farm-house and every cottage. It 
will be the conversation of the village 
green, of the church porch, and what is 
not the least, perhaps, of the ale-house. 
Men will be turning their thoughts to what 
they can do upon the occasion, will be 
calling up the memory of furmer exploite, 
will be counting upon their newly acquir- 
ed means and knowledge, and above all 
will be familiarizing their minds to the 
object. It is not to be told how much of 
military knowledge (which is nothing 
more than the application of common 
sense to situations, new indeed; but soon 
capable of being comprehended) will 
spring up under this cultivation, in situa- 
tions, where apparently it was to be least 
expected. An officer stationed in this way, 
if only by promoting military conversation, 
will become a source of instruction by no 
means to be despised. Every day of ex- 
ercise or walk into the fields will be & sort 
of clinical lecture. If the officer be an 
intelligent man, and has seen service, he 
will soon find himself surrounded by peo- 
[5 L] 
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ple, who will have acquired under his in- 
structions reasonably good military idegs, 
and have qualified themselves, should 
the occasion arise, to render them very 
useful assistance. This sort of armed 
force not confined, Jike the volunteers hi- 
therto raised, to small troops in towns, 
and who (without disparagement be it 
spoken) consist for the most part of per- 
sons, who from bodily force, habits and si- 
tuation of life cannot generally be expected 
to support the fatigues of military service. 
This surt of armed force, co-extensive 
with the active population of the country, 
though it cannot of itself stop the march 
of an army, must produce an immense 
effect, aided by troops of yeomanry, 
whose utility will be very great, in co- 
Operation with such such resistance as we 
expect from forces of a different. descrip- 
tion. When we talk of the difference to 
armies acting in a friendly or a hostile 
country, we certainly do not suppose 
that difference to be less, because the 
hostile country happens to be prepared 
and armed. But every preparation of 
this sort has hitherto, by his majesty’s 
ministers, been completel neglected. 
We are, for aught we know, within two 
months of invasion, and the measure now 
just brought forth, is the only measure 
except the calling out the militia, which 
they appear to have thought of. But they 
do, it scems, immense things in secret. 
True dignity shows itself in calm! Why, 
Sir, what these measures can be, of which 
the country knows nothing, it is not 
very easy to comprehend; and therefore 
one a little distrusts the nature of this 
calm. There are different sorts of 
calm. There is the calm of confident 
and complacent hope, and the calm of 
despair. The calm of men, who having 
pee the first agitation of danger, 

ave settled their minds to a determined 
resistance to it; and the calm of those 
who are only tranquil, because, from 
ignorance or insensibility, they are wholly 
incredulous of its approach. I wish the 
hon. gentleman’s calm may not be that of 
a wretched lodger, who, hearing a noise 
below, instead of manfully getting up to 
resist the robbers, only hides his head in 
the bed clothes, and hopes they may 
go off with their other booty without 
coming into his apartment.—Their secrecy 
too is altogether as whimsical an idea. 
They observe, I suppose, that Buona- 
parté is very secret ; and judging him, as 
they well may, to bea great captain, they 
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conceive, by imitating his secrecy, that 
they shall appear to be great captains 
themselves. But they forget the differ- 
ence between attack and defence. A 
man who means to surprise his enemy, 
does very right to keep his intentions se- 
cret; but itis not altogether so proper on 
the part of him who means only not to be 
surprised. An officer who was about to 
surprise a post, by a night attack suppose, 
would do very well not to tell his soldiers, 
whither he was leading them; but it 
would be odd, if the officer on the other 
side was to say to the next in command, 
“« T have intelligence that we shall be ate 
tacked to night ; but remember this is 
only for yourself. Don’t say a word to 
the guard ; secrecy is the very soul of mi- 
litary operations.””?— There is another ra- 
ther material difference, that Buonaparté 
has nothing to do but to issue his orders 
with acertainty that they will be punctu- 
ally obeyed, whether the army like them 
or not, whether they are called upon to 
execute them at a longer or shorter no- 
tice, or whether they have any concep- 
tion or not of the general purpose which 
they are meant to answer. But the army 
here to be applied to, is the people of 
Great Britain, who, besides that ney 
may debate a little upon the orders whic 
they receive, must act in a great degree 
from their own impulse and discretion, 
and who will never be brought to act at 
all, if they themselves are not previously 
made sensible of the danger.—I, for one, 
will not pay them so bad a compliment as 
to suppose that they are not fit to be 
trusted with this secret. I disclaim the 
notion, I renounce ‘ as impious and here- 
tical,”? that ‘* damnable doctrine,” that 
to blind the people as to their true situa- 
tion, to conceal from them the reality of 
the danger, is the only way to keep up 
their courage. If this is really their 
state, then is the country in a deplorable 
way indeed: but changedas the people of 
this country are by a thousand causes, 
and under the influence of a sort of lan- 
uage, and policy which has prevailed 
or so many years, I will never believe, 
that they must be lulled into a false secu- 
rity, be exposed to all the dreadful dan- 
gers of a surprise (the effects of which 
no man can calculate), because, to show 
their danger would be to dismay them. 
How do we combine this with all the 
vaunting and high-flown compliments, 
which we are for ever paying them? Are 
they only brave, when they believe there 
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is no danger? I reject the imputation. 
Their safety depends upon their exertions ; 
and their exertions must be stimulated, as 
I am confident they will be stimulated, by 
a sense of their danger.—In addition to 
those exertions which the people them- 
selves must make, and on which must 
rest our chief hopes, there is much that 
ministers themselves ought to be diligently 
employed about, but to which I must sus- 
pect no attention has been given. Every 
ollicer of note and character in the coun- 
try ought to be called upon for his opinion ; 
Not an opinion given in conversation, and 
with an obliging acquiescence, perhaps, 
to the presumed notions or wishes of the 
person he is talking to, but such as must 
stand in evidence against him, and on 
which his military judgment and credit 
will be at stake. Innumerable measures 
of precaution are likewise necessary, and 
which would not be the less useful, be- 
cause they would be attended with no ex- 
pense or distress to the country. I do 
not object to the present measure on ac- 
count of the expense or inconvenience 
which attend it, great as they will be. 
Whatever is necessary must be done, let 
the hardship be what it will. But I beg 
that we may not invert the proposition, as 
many are apt to do, and suppose that 
whatever is burthensome and oppressive, 
must therefore be efficacious. I suspect 
the present measure to be of that charac- 
ter: possibly in all its parts; but un- 
questionably I must object to it, in that 
part, which goes in the first instance, and 
finally, as I believe, to make it impossi- 
ble for us to have an army. 

The Chancellor ofthe Exchequer defend- 
ed the proposed plan, and said, that until 
we convinced the enemy that we were im- 
pregnable at home, a peace was on no ac- 
count to be expected. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Additio- 
nal Force Bill.| June 23. On the order 
of the day for the second reading of this 
bill,. 

Mr. Calcraft objected to the plan, and 
thought government would do better, 
were they to complete the regular regi- 
ments, by ballot. However highly he re- 
spected the superiority of the regular 
troops, he couid by no means think so 
lightly of the militia, as Mr. Windham 
had done, as he recollected their gal- 
Jant achievements in Egypt and Holland. 
He also bore ample testimony to the 
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discipline of the British army in gene- 
ral. 

Mr. Sheridan declared, that the idea 
thrown out by the last speaker, of a com- 
pulsory levy of men for the regular regi- 
ments,was altogether unconstitutional; but 
to repel invasion, the constitution required 
every man to come forward in the de- 
fence of his country. 

Mr. Elliot. objected both to the com- 
position of the force proposed, and to 
those who were to have the direction of it. 
As to the first point, he thought regular 
troops decidedly more advantageous than 
those who were levied merely for defen 
sive operations. He considered that the 
system of recruiting the regular army by 
bounties, had never been fairly tried ia 
this country ; as it had always been coun- 
teracted, by bounties given to persons 
recruiting for a more limited service. 
He recommended an augmentation of the 
bounty-money, as he thought it the most 
desirable thing to augment, as speedily 
as possible, that force, which was not 
only the best fitted for encountering the 
enemy at their landing, but for offensive 
operations. After pressing strongly the 
superior advantages to be derived from 
regular troops, he concluded, by express- 
ing his disapprobation at the slowness 
with which ministers brought forward 
their measures, at the present critical pe- 
riod. 

The Secretary at War observed, that 
there were many reasons evidently flow- 
ing from our insular situation, our com- 
mercial prosperity, and our great naval 
force, which prevented this country from 
having as large a regular establishment as 
many others. He agreed with Mr. Sheri- 
dan, that it would be unconstitutional to 
raise men by ballot for the regular army ; 
it was therefore impossible, by bounties, 
toraise, inasort time, as great a number 
of troops of that description, as the ext- 
gency of the times might require. 

Mr. Pitt defended the principle of 
the bill, which he considered the most 
proper expedient, to obtain the pur- 
poses intended by it. He did not consider 
this as merely a defensive measure, but 
that by enabling us to spare a greater 
number of our regulars, it would forward 
the ultimate objects of the war, by increas- 
ing our disposable force. He declared, 
however, that, at the present moment, the 
defence of the country appeared the first 
and most important operation; when 
that should be accomplished, then it must 
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be considered how we should best direct 
_ the spirit of the country against its im- 
placable enemy. He yet would not say, 
that a mere defensive war was to be 
altogether despised; it was something to 
be safe from a power, which had conquer- 
ed most of the powers of the continent, 
and there was no reason to fear, but that 
a considerable reinforcement might be 
obtained for the regular army, by means 
of the force now to be raised. It appeared 
-to him to be essentially necessary, that a 
large force should be raised, as speedily 
as possible; and he did not knew any 
‘other measure, that would be likely to be 
more effectual for this purpose. 

Mr. Windham said, that notwithstand- 
‘ing the clear statement of Mr. Pitt, he 
was still unconvinced of the propriety of 
the measure. He did not deny, that the 
| shaper bill would procure a greater num- 

er of men, in a shorter period than per- 
haps any other; but he would by no 
means allow, that the value of the men 
so raised, would be in proportion to their 
number. He neither thought the men 
would be equal to soldiers raised in the 
common way, nor would they be as 
well officered. If the invasion was to 
take place at all, it would probably take 
place before this force was half raised, or 
in any degree efficient. He thought the 
name of Army of Reserve, was ill applied 
to such a force as this, and recommended 
a Vendean rising en masse, as a better 
mode of repelling invasion, than the 
‘means which the present bill held forth. 

Mr. Pitt, in explanation, said, he con- 
sidered the present plan, merely as a 
foundation for recruiting, and as part of a 
general system from which the most 
important results might hereafter flow. 

ord Castlereagh replied to Mr. Wind- 
ham, and defended both the militia system, 
and the measure now proposed.. He 
‘thought it strange, that that right hon. gen- 
tleman who generally preferred regular 
‘troops so decidedly to any others, should 
now recommend a peasantry, armed and 
‘disciplined, like those in La Vendée. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also 
defended the measure.. He said it was 
from a similar one, the calling out the 
supplementary militia, that the country had 
- been able to make those exertions Jast war, 
.which decided the campaign in Egypt. 
He condemned the idea which had been 
. thrown out, of fitting up our regular regi- 
ments, by a sort of conscription, which 
-would be entirely contrary to the liberty 
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of the subject, and the feelings of the 
nation. . 
The bill was read a second time. 


Debate on the Military Service Bill. 
July 18 The Secretary at War said, 
he rose to move for leave to bring 
in a bill for amending the act for 
the defence of the country, passed in 
the present session, and to enable his ma- 
jesty more effectually to exercise his 
ancient prerogative in requiring the 
military service of his liege subjects. The 
bill already passed contained provisions 
for enabling his majesty to take such pre- 
liminary measures for ascertaining the 
strength and resources of the different 
parts of the kingdom as were necessary, 
with a view to further measures of internal 
defence. It likewise provided a compen- 
dious mode of acquiring possession of 
such property on the part of the a 
lic, as might be necessary; and there 
were provisions for indemnifying those 
persons who might suffer either by the 
preparations, or by actual invasion; but, 
upon mature consideration, that bill did 
not appear to go far enough. It was 
particularly defective in one point, 
namely, in enabling his majesty to avail 
himself of his ancient and undoubted pre- 
rogative, in commanding the assistance of 
all his subjects fit to bear arms, for the 
purpose of repelling the invasion of a 
foreign enemy. That it was the ancient 
prerogative of the crown, to command 
the services of all who were capable of 
bearing arms for the defence of the 
country, could not be doubted. The 
king’s prerogative, with regard to those 
points, was laid down by Judge Black- 
stone. Having spoken of the ancient 
Saxon constitution, by which every man 
was compelled to three duties, namely, 
the ** Arcium constructio, Pontium repa- 
ratio, et expeditio contra hostem,” the 
learned writer thus proceeded—* Besides 
those, who, by their military tenures, were 
bound to perform forty days service in 
the field, first, the assize of arms, enacted 
27 Hen. 2nd, and afterwards the statute of 
Winchester, under Ed. Ist, obliged every 
man, according to his estate and degree, 
to provide a determinate quantity of such 
arms as were then in use, in order to keep 
the peace ; and constables were appouted 
in all hundreds by the latter statute, to 
see that such arms were provided.” The 
same writer added “that it was usual, 
from time to time, for our princes to issue 
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commissions of array, and send into every 
county officers in whom they could con- 
fide, to muster and array, or set in mili- 
tary order, the inhabitants of every dis- 
trict; and the form of the commis- 
sion of array was settled in parliament, 
so as to prevent the insertion therein of 
any vew penal clauses; but it was also 

rovided, that no man should be compel- 
ed to go out of the kingdom, at any rate, 
nor out of his shire, but in case of urgent 
necessity, nor should provide soldiers 
unless by consent of parliament.” In 
another passage, speaking of the power 
of the sheriff, the same writer said—** He 
is also to defend his country against any 
of the king’s enemies, when they come 
into the land, and for this purpose he may 
command all the people of his county to 
attend him, which is called[the posse comi- 
tatus, or power of the county; which 
summons every person above fifteen years 
old, and under the degree of a peer, is 
bound to attend upon warning, under 
pain of fine and imprisonment.” Such 
were the general principles of the consti- 
tution as laid down by that able lawyer. 
He would refer the House to one or two 
authorities more: by the lst Ed. 8rd, 
stat. 2, ch. 5, it was enacted, that it was 
the king’s will, no man, from thenceforth, 
should be charged to arm himself other- 
wise than he was wont in the time of bis 
progenitors kings of England; and that 
no man should be compelled to go out of 
his‘shire, but where necessity required, and 
the sudden coming of strange enemies 
into the realm, and then it should be done 
as had been used in times past for the de- 
fence of the realm. And in the 5th Hen. 
4th upon a petition of the Commons, the 
form of a commission of array was then 
settled in parliament, and of course had 
the effect of an act of parliament. Similar 
writs were directed to all the sheriffs in 
England. Now this being the ancient 
law of the realm, it might be asked, why 
was it necessary to call the attention of 
pasliament at this time to any parliamen- 
tary measure? It was because the pro- 
cess by which the prerogative of the 
crown and the duty of the subject could 
be enforced, was so tedious as to render 
it in a great measure useless. The party 
refusing to obey the king’s summons 
might be fined and imprisoned; but it 
could only be by the due course of law, 
a delay which would render the process 
nugatory. It did therefore, upon the 
principle and reason of the thing, with 
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reference to the ancient exercise of the 
prerogative so vested in the crown, seem 
to be necessary to adopt some simple, de- 
cisive, and effectual measure. He appre- 
hended he would not be required to urge 
the necessity of such a measure. The 
situation in which the country at present 
stood was known to every one who heard 
him. It was threatened by an enemy the 
most formidable and vindictive this coun- 
try had ever had to deal with; an enemy 
not only threatening invasion, but making 

reparations for it; not only having the 
insolence to threaten us with contami- 
nating our shores, but with actual sub- 
jection. True it was, our force, both by 
sea and land, was powerful ; but when he 
considered that the enemy was possessed 
of a considerable portion of the continent 
of Europe; when he reflected that the 
powers of the continent were compelled 
to submit to grace the car of the first 
consul of France, it was not enough to 
rely on the force we had, great as it was. 
Under these circumstances, though every 
one must have a reliance on the skill and 
vigilance of our any we ought to have 
the means of overwhelming any expedi- 
tion that might be directed against our 
shores. Though with the army we had, 
it was possible to line the whole coast of 
Great Britain and Ireland—it could not 
be done in such a way as to prevent the 
enemy from taking a temporary posses- 
sion of some part of it. Ifthey embarked 
100,000 men in eight or ten different di- 
rections, then, after deducting 50,000 
that might be drowned or destroyed in the 
passage over, or dispersed, he would sup- 

ose that 50,000 men would be able to 
and. These remains of the expedition 
would come over more or less dis-united, 
more or less sea-sick, and more or less 
provided with necessaries; and meus? it 
was probable we might give a guess where 
the enemy would land, yet we could not 
rely upon our opinion in that respect, for 
they might change their determination ; 
or, from being driven out of their course, 
they might be disposed to throw them- 
selves any where. Under these circum- 
stances, the whole power of the country 
ought to be put in a state to be made use 
of in case of necessity, and after calcu- 
lating on our own powerful armies, we 
should have a second ora third line, or 
legion upon legion, and army upon army, 
in order to fill up the regulars, and bodies 
of troops in the field. In case of ac- 
tual invasion, the operations in the field 
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would be extremely active, and the con- 
flict severe; we therefore ought not to 
look to the slow mode of recruiting by 
ballot, but should resort to the ancient 
law, and to those powers of the preroga- 
tive, by which the king could command 
all his subjects to bear arms. Let any 
one consider those armies which had been 
produced in the field by some of the 
wisest princes on the throne. Let us see 
how queen Elizabeth was supported, 
when she was attacked by the Spanish 
armada. How was that army which be- 
girt the throne produced? By having 
recourse to the ancient prerogative of the 
crown. He would now proceed to deve- 
lope the outlines of his plan. The plan 
Givided itself into two heads; the first 
related to the enrolment, and assembling 
of the men when enrolled ; and the second 
to the exercising and drilling them. What 
he proposed was, to make use, as much as 
possible, of the machinery of the militia, 
and to avail himself of the powers entrusted 
to the lord lieutenants and deputy lieute- 
nants. He should recommend that the 
lieutenancy should meet as soon as possi- 
ble, for the purpose of directing an enrol. 
ment of all men in every parish, between 
the ages of 17 and 55. He should divide 
the men comprehended in the enrolment 
into four classes. ‘The first would con- 
tain all the young men between 17 and 
30, who were unmarried, and without 
children of the age of ten years. The se- 
cond, all men between 30 and 60, who 
were in the same predicainent. Thirdly, 
all the men between 17 and 30, who were 
married and had no more than two chil- 
dren. And the fourth class would in- 
clude all the rest. He should also pro- 
pose, that the enro)ment should describe 
the persons in the following manner, dis- 
tinguishing those who were serving in 
the army of reserve, or in the militia, or 
in any of the king’s forces, or in any of 
the volunteer corps approved of by his 
majesty; and also those who were serving 
by substitute in the militia, and for this 
reason, because while a person had a sub- 
Blitute actually serving, he could not be 
called upon for military services. He did 
not propose to distinguish those who had 
served by substitutes: for the militia 
Jaws said they might be called upon 
whenever it came to their turn; with re- 
gard to constables and peace officers, they 
would appear in the roll so distinguished. 
When he came to speak of the assembling, 
he should propose to exempt such persons 
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as long as they continued in those situa- 
tions. The enrolment he was desirous 
should proceed much in the way of mak- 
ing on the militias Every man would 
have an opportunity of appealing, in case 
he was improperly described, or belonged 
to any other class. He meant to propose 
that when the deputy lieutenants ordered 
the lists to be made out, they should ap- 
point a day for receiving them, which 
should also be the day of appeal. He 
proposed that the lists should be corrected 
in the spring and the autumn; that they 
should be kept in as correct a state as 
possible, and that the abstract of the 
county roll should be transmitted to the 
principal secretary of state, divided into 
the different classes, so that it should des- 
cribe the number of men, and those who 
were entitled to exemptions. Having so 
provided for the enrolment, he next pro- 
poe that his majesty should have it in 

is power, in case of actual invasion, or 
the approach of an enemy’s force towards 
our coast, to call upon the lieutenancy to 
assemble or embody all those persons who 
did not fall within the description of those 
whom he had mentioned, as entitled to be 
exempted, and to order that all those of 
the first class should be forthwith called 
out to repel the invasion, and, during the 
time they were assembled, should be sub- 
ject to military discipline, and be sent 
to any part of Great Britain, into any 
existing corps, or any new corps, 
that might be raised; that the time 
of their service should be limited to the 
period of the invasion: and that as soon 
as the enemy were exterminated, they 
were to be at liberty to return home. 
That upon assembling, every man should 
be entitled to two guineas, to furnish them 
with necessaries, and when their services 
were over, and they were at libertyto return 
home, that over and above the usual sum 
allowed to the militia, they should be paid 
the sum of one guinea. He should also pro- 
pose, that when these men were so assem- 
bled, they should take an oath of fidelity, 
which should extend not only to repelling 
foreign invasion, but to quelling any rebel- 
lion or insurrection that might exist dur- 
ing the time. He would now proceed to 
that part of the plan which related to the 
exercising and training. He should say, 
in the first place, that the constitution of 
this realmnot only provided for enabling his 
majesty to call on his subjects to repel an 
enemy, but the wholesome institutions of 
our ancestors pravided, that every man 
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shouldbe exercisedin the useof arms. We 
might talk of population, but if men were 
unaccustomed to the use of arms, and 
did not know how to handle a firelock for 
their defence, the population was weakened 
in proportion to their ignorance. Our 
ancestors were so sensible of this, that 
there were many instances ta be found in 
our books of obliging persons to provide 
themsclves with arms, and to Jearn the 
use of them. As late as the reign of 
Henry Sth all servants and labourers 
were required to practise the bow, and 
townships were ordered to provide butts 
for shooting at, and were fined if they did 
not. Bythe 33rd Henry 8th c. 9, every 
man under 60, not labouring under some 
bodily impediment, was directed to exer- 
cise the art of shooting with a bow, and 
fathers, governors, and masters, were or- 
dered to have those under them instructed 
in the use of arms. He should high! 
approve of some measures being adopted, 
for obliging all our youth in_ public 
schools to be instructed in the use of arms, 
and that the military art should be part of 
the public education; for we lived in 
times when, unless a man knew the use of 
arms, and had the valour to as a them, 
neither his life, his property, his honour, 
or his family, could be safe. He should 
propose that his majesty should be enabled 
to direct the lord lieutenants to make pre- 
parations for exercising the young men of 
the first class once a week, in the different 
parishes. For this object, the king might 
order sufficient arms to be provided for 
such young men. These arms might be 
lodged in the churches, or other conveni- 
ent places : and should be kept in order, 
at the expense of the parishes. There 
were other provisionsin the bill he intended 
to submit, directing the lord lieutenants, 
and ceputy lieutenants to appoint officers 
tv command the men, dividing them, as 
much as possible, into companies of pa- 
rishes; or where the parishes are two 
small, adding one or more. He should 
recommend that over every 120 men, the 
lord lieutenant shall appoint officers. 
That every person in the first class should 
attend once a week for the purpose of 
being exercised, provided the siace of 
exercising did not exceed three miles. 
He should propose that persons omitting 
to attend, should pay a small fine, pro- 
alee to their circumstances in life. 

‘hen these men were called out, if any 
young man was desirous of serving in the 


cavalry, he should be at liberty to do s0, 
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upon his appearing equipped as a dragoon. 
e should also propose, that if there were 
volunteers in a parish, to half the amount 
of its population, the remainder, though 
not exempted from enrolment, would not 
be required to serve personally. He 
should propose to extend this plan to the 
whole of Great Britain. With respect to 
Ireland, it was not his intention to extend 
the measure to that country. With re- 
gard to putting arms into the people’s 
hands, he did not deny that, in some in- 
stances, it might be dangerous; but he 
begged the House to consider what was 
the state of Europe and of this country. 
In such times as these, he would rather 
run the chance of his countrymen misem- 
ploying the arms entrusted to them, than 
that they should be obliged to submit to a 
foreign enemy. There was one point to 
which it was necessary he should advert, 
and that was the quantity of arms in the 
possession of private persons in this coun- 
try ; for though the arsenals of this coun- 
try were never better supplied, vet the 
public arms might not be sufficient. He 
apprehended, that under the late Defence 
act, the king might require such arms to 
be delivered up. However, if there was any 
doubt, a bill could be brought in. It ap- 
peared to him, upon the whole, that this 
plan was simple, efficacious, and consistent 
with the ancient Jaw, and if carried into 
execution, was calculated to give effect to 
that zeal and animation, by which every 
British bosom was inspired. He concluded 
with moving, ‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill to amend and render more 
effectual an act, passed in the present ses- 
sion of parliament, entitled * An act to 
¢ enable hismajestymore effectuallyto pro- 
‘ vide for the defence and security of the 
‘realm during the present war, and for 
‘indemnifying persons who may suffer in 
‘their property by such measures as 
‘may be necessary for that purpose ;’ 
and to enable his majesty more effectually 
and speedily to exercise his ancient and 
undoubted prerogative in requiring the 
military service of his liege subjects in 
case of. invasion of the realm.” 
. Mr. Windham said, he did not rise to 
oppose the measure : on the contrary, he 
wished it had been brought forward 
sooner. He wished it were possible so to 
vote the question, as that their d cision 
might have a kind of retroactive force ; a 
power of antedating the measure, and 
putting the country in a situation of hav- 
ing received the benefit of it long ago. 
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Of all the charges against the present mi- 
nisters, the best grounded was, that by 
their delays and their weakness they had 
brought the country to a state of danger 
of which their preparations were far 
short. He repeated the charge, and he 
was ready at any time to enter into the 
question. When ministers were accused 
of bringing the country into danger, the 
first question to be considered was, whe- 
ther there was a corpus delictt, whe- 
ther the danger actually existed ? As to 
that, he should take the admission of mi- 
nisters themselves. That a design existed 
to invade this country, was admitted on 
allhands. Such a design could not exist, 
without implying considerable danger. 
It certainly was not for those, who treated, 
even at thistime, the idea of invasion with 
contempt, to say that the mere intention 
in Buonaparté to destroy this country was 
in itself a circumstance of great danger. 
Even he, who was so branded as an 
alarmist, did not talk that language. 
He said, that invasion was formidable 
only if a proper sense was not enter- 
tained of its practicability and _pro- 
er means were not taken to resist it. 
t was by this test that he wished 
to try the conduct of ministry. Have ¢heir 
preparations kept pace regulstly with the 
preparations of the enemy ? Have they by 
their exertions so kept a head of the 
danger, as that at no period it can be 
said to be greater tlian at the period pre- 
ceding ? or so, as that the country can- 
not be said to be in danger at all For let 
it be remembered always, that according 
tothe principles of those with whom he 
was arguing, danger from invasion, and 
blame to the ministry, were synonimous ; 
since invasion in itself was, as they said, 
amere bugbear, and had in it nothing to 
be apprehended.—It was quite consola- 
tory to think how many comfortable opi- 
nions are heard upon that subject. The 
only draw-back was, that they did not 
come from exactly the classes of people 
from whom one should hear them with 
greatest pleasure. We were told daily of 
the impracticability of invasion, by many 
eminent lawyers, many sound divines, 
many worthy country gentlemen, man 
respectable merchants, many skilful agri- 
culturists, many very handsome women. 
The only persons from whom we did not 
hear these opinions, were our soldiers and 
sailors. Ask asailor, whether with any 
superiority of naval force he could ensure 
the country against . invading army ? 
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He would tell you, that such was the 
uncertainty of all naval operations, such 
the extent of coast to be guarded, such 
the variety: of modes in which invasion 
may be attempted, some in larger and some 
in smaller vessels, some from nearer and 
some from more distant points, that with 
all the naval superiority in the world— 
even with that which the hon. gentleman 
deprived us of at the peace of Amiens,— 
he could not engage that an enemy should 
not effect a disembarkation on various 
points even ion considerable force. But 
put this same question to a landsman, to 
a man who perbaps never saw the sea but 
from Margate or Brighton, who never em- 
barked in any thing but a bathing-ma- 
chine, and he will tell you, that to talk of 
invading a country in the face of a superior 
navy was the idlest of all follies, and that 
as long as we had our wooden walls (he 
would more properly say, our wooden 
heads) we should never treat invasion 
otherwise than as a threat fit only to 
frighten children. The same in the case 
of the opposition to be made, should the 
enemy have effected alanding. A man 
who knew no more of military operations 
than himself or most of those whom he 
addressed happily did; who never saw 
troops but on a parade ; who had never 
fired a gun in anger, would dispatch you 
twenty thousand French in a morning, as 
easily as captain Bobadil; but men who 
really knew what they were talking of, 
men who were at once officers, and 
officers who had seen service, the men on 
whom we must rely, and on whom we 
might rely, should such an emergency 
arise, they wouldtell you a different story ; 
and, though they certainly would not 
speak of invasion with dismay, if proper 
precautions were taken, they would never 
consider it as a matter to be treated with 
contempt. He would wish that those, 
who were guided by authority upon this 
subject, would consider how many of the 
opinions, which they heard were entitled 
to the smallest consideration. For him- 
self, he would not declare an opinion one 
way or another. He would not even say, 
whether he considered the attempt as 
likely to be made. He preferred to take 
that fact on the declaration of ministers; 
because, he knew, if, by any accident, 
such as might happen, the design wera 
relinquished, what vapouring there would 
be, on the part of many, and how he and 
others should be told, that nothing but 
their own disordered imaginations could 
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ever have given birth to such an expecta. 
tion. He took the probability of the at- 
tempt, therefore, upon the ministers’ ad- 
mission : and stating from that point, he 
begged to know, on what ground we 
thought the attempt was to be disposed ? 
Was it at this time of day, after all that 
had been achieved and suffered, that we 
were warranted in holding cheap the pro- 
jects of French enterprise? Did the 
French require to be told, that seas were 
deep and winds variable ; that islands can 
only be approached by water; that if 
met with at sea they would be liable to 
be destroyed by our cruizers ; with many 
similar truths, the knowledge of which we 
seemed to think was confined altogether 
to ourselves. For one person that. had 
studied this question, for one memorial 
that was written in England, he would 
venture to say. that there were a hundred 
in France. One circumstance he must 
complain of, viz. the clamour raised 
againat those, who could not partake in 
this security, and who warned their coun- 
trymen, in consequence, not to trust to 
it too implicitly. These were treated as 
pusillanimous men, who were foolishly 
frightened themselves, and were doing no 
smal] mischief by communicating their 
fears to others. Those who saw danger 
to the country, which only the exer- 
tions of the country could prevent, were 
not to declare its situation, were not to 
call for those exertions, but were to leave 
the country to repose in false security, 
till the moment should perhaps be past, 
when resistance would be any longer prac- 
ticable. Though the House was on fire, 
they were not to alarm the family by any 
intemperate cry or knocking ; but were 
to tap gently at the door, and whisper 
only, that if they did not get up they 
would be burnt in their beds. There 
were two cases in which representations 
of danger seemed to be unnecessary : one 
where the danger was of a sort to admit 
of nothing being done to prevent it ; the 
other, where all that could be done, was 
done already. But was either of these 
the case of this country? Were we ia 
circumstances in which nothing could be 
done, or in which every thing neces- 
sary was already doing? Ministers, in- 
deed, would have us sup that we 
were : and, when pressed upon the sub- 
ject, enumerated their exploits in a man- 
per altogether diverting. They told us, 
with great triumph, of the expenses they 
had incurred, and the inconvenience they 
(VOL. XXXVI.] | 
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had produced : how, in a time of profound 
peace, they had filled the nation with all 
the bustle of war : how, at amoment when 
nothing was to be heard but economy and 
saving, they had suddenly started forth 
into measures, the most extravagant and 
wasteful. They had called out the mili- 
tia: they had twice augmented the army 
andnavy. They had brought forward the 
Army of Reserve bill, with all the enor- 
mous expense attending it: they had 
lastly produced the measure at present 
under consideration. All these things 
they had done; but with all that they 
had done, had they done enough? And 
the measures, which they had taken, had 
they been takenin time? There was no 
possible reason to be assigned, why every 
measure that had been adopted, should 
not have been adopted weeks and months 
before. What made this so inexcusable 
was, that there was nothing in our 
situation, that ministers ought not 
distinctly to have foreseen. There 
was not a danger to which the coun- 
try was exposed, that was not the 
natural and necessary consequence’ of 
their own measures. It was a cunning 
child, the proverb said, that knew its own 
father : and, upon the same principle, it 
must often be a cunning father that knew 
his own child. The hon. gentlemen did 
not seem tobe endued with this power. 
The whole train of our present calamities 
and dangers was the genuine progeny of 
the treaty of Amiens. One might make 
an allegory of it and say, that the treaty 
of Amiens, which bad been begot by 
Wisdom upon Folly, by Dignity upon 
Meanness, as you choose to call it, by 
Boldness upon Pusillanimity, had two 
daughters, War.and Invasion,’ which in 
due course, the time of gestation being 
longer in the larger animals, it was now 
delivered of. Not only, therefore, ought 
the hen. gentlemen to have begun their 
preparations from the date of the king’s 
message, but from the very moment, when 
they signed the treaty, which was to settle 
the country in the happy enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace. Nothing, however, 
could prevail upon them to do this. They 
resisted all. admonition, reviling and 
calumniating all who attempted to admo- 
nish them. Latterly, the secret of this 
had come out. The country, it seems, is 
a commercial and monied country, and 
must not be suddenly alarmed. The,hon. 

entleman was afraid of his omnium. But 

‘ ae to have recollected, that there 
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was an omnium of another kind, the om- 
sium of our laws, liberties, independence, 
and lives, which was likewise deserving of 
some consideration, and which would 
infallibly go, if we were thus to keep the 
country in ignorance of its danget, for 
fear of alarming the monied men. No: 
thing could justify the ministers, there- 
fore, if, in a matter of this sort, where all 
was at stake, any thing really important 
wes either emitted or delayed. But they 
had omitted and delayed not only great 
and important measures, in the execution 
ef which there might be a difficulty, but 
mmoumerable other measures, about which 
there could have been no difficulty, and 
which required nothing but thonght and 
consideration. Such were all measures of 
Seb pand and timely arrangement.— 

very possibility ought to be provided 
for; every case duly considered ; nothing 
emitted, which care, foresight, and able 
military counsel could effect. ' Our motto 
should be : | 

Omnia precipi, atque anim 
Mecum ante peregi. - 

But was that the picture of our actual 
state? Had not the very measure of a 
board of military reperters and advisers 
been rejected, though the effect of such a 
board, besides its other advantages, must 
Rave been, to restore to the service those 
officers, whose age alone prevented their 
serving us in the field, but who were cer- 
tainly not on that account likely to be 
fess valuable in counsel? Persons who 
might have valuable estions to offer 
for the public good, would address them- 
selves more readily to a board of this sort, 
than to individuals whom they did not 
equally confide in, and whom chey might 
rad is of rejeeting their proposals from 
jealousy or partiality. The illustrious per- 
sonage at the head of the army could 
never think it any disparagement to him, 
to receive the opinions of eminent offreers ; 
én matters too which ® was impossible 
that he could have leisure to consider 
himself. Here, then, was one substantial 
instance of a measure omitted, capable of 
being of material importance in our pre- 
sent situation. But were there not others 
of a different description which many 
might suspect not to be attended to, as 
they ought to have been? Was nothin 
to be done in the way of works, by whi 
the deficiency of oar living force might 
be. m part supplied, and the points which 
troops would be called upon to defend be 
rendered less numerous? Much of this 
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soit, he was persuaded, was to be done. 
But in the midst of these omissions, there 
was one measure, the hon. gentleman 
miglit xa api we have amply previded 
for; we have given full instructions for 
the driving of the country! But as a 
measure to be relied on generally for 
stopping the progress of the enemy, no- 
thing mote absurd could have entered into 
the niind of man. In half the time that it 
would require to earry this driving inte 
effect, the enemy would have passed the 
country, to which it was meant to apply. 
The next objection to the measure was, 
that it was utterly impracticable. In 
hardly any circumstances would a tract 
of country, adjoining to the sea, be capa- 
ble of being driven, before the enemy 
would be at hand, te drive the drivers, 
and totally mar the operation. But the 
attempt in the meanwhile would be mis- 
chievous and fatal. The confusion # 
would preduce would be endless. The 
roads would be blocked up; the passage 
of treops stopped ; ail mili operations 
impeded: we should be run down by our 
own buallocks. It would be the scene 
described by major Sturgeon: “ The 
drums beat in the front; the dogs barked 
in the rear; the oxen set up a gaifop; on 
they cane thundering upon us; and threw 
our whole corps into confusion.” He 
camé now to the iammedrate measure be- 
fore them. In a constitutional view, net 
an objection could be made toit. Asa 
eompuisory meastire, though he was not 


for ae to it, because he thoaght it 
perfectly ert that such compulsory 
wreans should be vested in the crown, yet 


he wished it not to be acted wpon unne- 
cessarily, The power might be wanted, 
and therefere very properly exited: ft 
wae useful too, that it should be known 
to exist: but if the end proposed could 
be accomplished by other means, it might 
be right, that it should not Be exerted. 
Here his majesty’s ministers seemed to 
be a little inconsistent. For the sake of 


that there should be a ballot for 
the hme, to serve-in Europe only, end for 
term of. years, and with the privilege of 
commuting the service for ‘a fixed fine, 
the ministers would not hear of the pro- 
posal: now, their whole thoughts seem to 


ran to cempnision. For tris part he was 
far mere incliped. to voluntery service 
b ‘ ; . 
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than to compulsory. By this universal 
compulsory training, much inconvenjence 
would be produced, where it could not be 
attended with any correspondent advan- 
tage. The training would be universal: 
every one would partake in the burthen 
of it ; but of those who were thus trained, 
a portion only, and comparatively a small 
one, could be brought into a state con- 
vertible to any military purposes ; much 
of what would be fashioned by this act 
must be formed of materials, which the 
hand of the potter would throw away. 
But there seemed to be something besides 
the mere constraint, and interruption of 
business or pleasure, which would make 
this necessity of training be felt as a hard- 
ship. Men, in England, had not the same 
feeling as Frenchmen in general had, with 
respect to exhibiting themselves in pub- 
lic; nor had those, who would view them 
in those exhibitions, the same feelings as 
the people of France, with respect to mi- 
litary show and parade. There was a 
modesty with us, which would make many 
who from their size or figure, or want of 
ease or suppleness, might be conscious of 
not appearing to advantage, unwilling to 
display themselves under the discipline of 
the drill; while instead of exalting and 
magnifying, and giving an artificial im- 
portance to such displays, there was a 
universal disposition in our peaple to de- 
bata and make a jest of them. These 

ispositions, added to the impatience 
which many would feel of being mixed 
familiarly with those, whom they were 
accustomed to meet upon a different fuot- 
ing, would, he feared, have the effect of 
rendering this general training disliked. 
He was therefore the more inclined to 
seek the aid of volunt 
as it could be obtained. For in this mode 
you were sure of one advantage. The 
volunteers bad at least one qualification, 
which you looked to in a soldier, namely, 
good will. Iv compulsory seryice, all was 
apt to be cold and lifeless. But here 
several considerations required to be at- 
tended to. It was first to be seen how 
these voluntary exertions were to be ob- 
tained, and afterwards what shape was to 
be given tothem. For the obtgining such 
exertions, it would seem to plain men that 
there was but one course to be pursued 
in the first instance, namely, to show, that 
exertions were necessary. Before people 
betook themselves to means of defence, 
they commonly required to be setisfied 
that these was some danger agsiast which 


service, as far 
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defence was wanted. But to attempt to 
satisfy them of this, was, according to the 
phrase at present in use, to excite deg- 
pondency ; and accordingly every man 
who sought to rouse the people to what 
their safety required, was branded as an 
alarmist, and treated as little less than a 
traitor to his pirate He could nat 
agree, that to tell the people of theic 
danger was to throw them into a panic ia 
which they would be able to do nothing. 
On the contrary, he believed it would 
only animate them to new. exertiona. 
This, at least, was sure, that they would 
not be animated to exertions without it, 
And why should they? The measures 
necessary for defence, were not in themy 
selves of a nature so pleasant, as that mer 
should have recourse to them, if there 
was nothing agrre to require their 
being adopted. Either therefore you 
must froego these measures altogether, 
or you must take the course, 0 much 
condemned, of appealing to men’s fearg, 
in other words, of apprizing them of theirs 
danger. And, upon this occasion, it was 
impossible not to remark upon the differ- 
ence there was in the practice of tha 
two nations, France and England, and 
upon the different ideas which the go- 
vernments severally entertained of the 
character of the two people. In France, 
when the nation was in danger of invasion, 
and the duke of Brunswick threatened to 
march to Paris, the government so fag 
from dissembling the danger, sought, by 
all means, to proclaim it even with a de» 
gree of exaggeration. They thought that 
to apprize the French people of the ap- 
proach of the enemy, was the way to 
summon them to exertion ; and the French 
people answered tothe call. They cheers 
fully fell to work to fortify Montmartre 
near Paris, and undertook, with zeal and 
alacrity, whatever else the government 
prescribed. But the compliment paid by 
his majesty’s ministers to the people of 
this country was, to suppose, that to ane 
pounce to them their danger would be te 
frighten them out of their wits. It was 
said, in answer to this, that the cases 
were different, for that the danger in 
France was much more pressing: that 
those in France had more to fear from 
the march of the duke of Brunswick, than 
we have from the invasion with which we 
are now tbreatened. But this argument 
would conclude just the contrary way. 
If the fear of terrifying the people was 
the reason for not apprizing them of their 
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‘danger, the greater the danger, the less 
‘they ought to be apprized of it. The 
fact was, that those entrusted with the 
‘government, were bound by every tie 
early to possess the country with a know- 
ledge of its situation, in order to give full 
and timely effect to those exertions, which 
would not fail to be made: at the same 
time, as in a matter of this sort, nothing 
which was capable of being otherwise pro- 
vided for, ought to be left to chance, it 
was fit that powers, such as were now 
proposed, should be deposited with go- 
vernment, to be used by them, should the 
occasion require it, and to operate in the 
meanwhile as a stimulus to the voluntary 
exertions, were it to happen, that these 
should, in any part, prove deficient. He 
was, therefore, clearly of opinion, in favour 
of the existence of these powers, as he 
was, that they should be used sparingly, 
and only in case the voluntary exertions 
should not be found equal to what was 
expected. — It was impossible not to 
contrast to the slow and toilsome march 
of the measure now proposed, the speed 

effect which might have been produced. 
had they adopted at once the mode of 
establishing small depositories of arms, 
in different parts, and sent down proper 
officers to instruct the people in firing 
with ball. That measure would have 
begun to take effect, from the very 
moment that the adoption of it was de- 
cided upon. All that seemed to be 
wanted, at the present crisis, was, to im- 
press the people with a due sense of their 
danger, and then to give a right direction 
to the exertions which that conviction 
could not fail to produce. ‘The means of 
the country were equal to any thing; and 
the disposition to employ them would 
never be wanting, when once the neces- 
sity was pointed out. The motives in- 
deed were such, as had hardly ever existed 
in any other case, and were equally calcu- 
lated to operate upon the selfish and the 
sordid, as upon thie patriotic and the high- 
minded. ‘The destruction of this country, 
should it once be accomplished would not 
be like that of any of the other countries, 
which have fallen under the French yoke. 
Other countries, when subdued, they would 
consider probably as part of themselves, and 
treat accordingly. But therewas no reason 
for thinking, that such would be their 
conduct towards this country, were a 
case so dreadful ever to happen, as the 
one which would bring that question to 
the test. It was impossible to say what 
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freaks of vengeance they would practise 

with us; they would not leave us like 

olland, or Swisserland, or 
Genoa, or countries, which while they 
pillaged, they would seek to make pro- 
ductive through the same means by which 
they formerly flourished: after removing 
whatever was worth removal, delivering 
over the rest to general plunder, and de- 
stroying all the sources of future great- 
ness, they would probably cast the island, 
as it were, to the dogs, or use it only as a 
place of growth for timber, and of men to 
man their ships. They would send us 
back to the woods; to the same state as 
we were in, when the country was first 
visited and conquered by their predeces- 
sors the Romans. Of hat use would the 
island be to them? They had land 
enough of their own, of a better quality, 
and under a far better climate. They 
wanted neither our harbours nor our 
rivers. Why should the lords of the 
Rhine, the Meuse, the Seine, the 
Garonne, of all the ports of Holland, of 
France, and of Spain, come to England 
for the use of the Thames: or of the har- 
bours of Portemouth and Plymouth? Let 

no man flatter himself, therefore, that he 

can be saved in the general wreck; and 
since few, it was to be hoped, would be 
so foolish, even if they could be base 
enough, to act upon such an idea; let no 
man doubt of the exertions of the country, 
after the country should be once satisfied 
of the danger. This was the first step to 
be taken, namely, to satisfy the people 
that their exertions were necessary. The 
notion that this would produce panic, he, 
for one, would not admit. But if it would, 
so much the more necessary was it, that 
that panic should be produced in time, in 
order that it might be over, and the first 
agitation subsided before the crisis actu- 
ally arrived. That the exertions of the 
people would then be great, he was the last 
to doubt. He could not help here lament- 
ing the systematic pains that had long 
been taken to extinguish among the 
common people those qualities of body 
and mind of which we were inclined at all 

times to talk so boastingly, and on which 

we were now, it seems, to place our 
chief dependence. In allusion to some- 
thing which he had said the other day 
upon that subject, an hon. gentleman had 
asked, whether he meant bull-baiting, and 

what the courage was, of turning loose 

animals of one species to torment and 


worry those of another? He would only 
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advert to the question so far as to say that 
he did not mean bull-baiting, though he 
did mean what many would consider 
as of the same sort, namely, those athletic 
sports and hardy contests, which hereto- 
fore made the delight of the common 
people, and which, in a way suited to 
their capacities and habits, trained them 
as those Gothic practices, the tilts and 
tournaments of old, did persons of better 


condition, to every generous and manl 


sentiment. As to the courage of bull- 
baiting, he could say but little for it; but 
might at least put it upon a level with 
that of a set of gentlemen, who in fancied 
coats, and upon prancing horses, cracking 
their whips, and rending the air with 
their shouts, were inciting forty or fifty 
savage animals to pursue to destruction a 
poor hare or fox.—Upon the whole, he 
thought it perfectly right, that powers 
such as those proposed by the act, should 
be vested in the executive government ; 
but that government should not be in 
haste to make use of them, till it should 
be seen what might be hoped from exer- 
tions purely voluntary. It was likewise 
of great consequence that government 
should exert its influence to give to these 
voluntary exertions a right direction, 
without which they might prove injurious 
instead of useful. | 

‘ Lord Hawkesbury contended, that this 
bill united as much as possible the en- 
couragement due to the volunteer system, 
with that compulsion, which in some in- 
stances the right hon. gentleman was an 
advocate for. Wherever the number of 
volunteers in any district amounted to 
half the persons subject to be enrolled, 
then the bill ceased to operate. As to 
the general charges of supineness and 
want of precaution, he could only answer 
for ministers, that the army of this coun- 
try was at present (combining ey 
with number) as strong as at any former 
period; and would soon be every way 
superior to what it had ever been. He 
agreed, that if we were base enough to 
Jet ourselves be conquered, our condition 
would be worse than that of other enslaved 
nations. France would wreak her venge- 
ance on us for the many disgraces and de- 
feats that she had received from us. But 
if London, or twenty Londons, should fall 
into the hands of the French, the country 
would be still unconguered ; for while a 
single acre of British ground remained 
unsubdued, it must and would be de- 
fended. a 
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Sir F. Burdett said, that if ministers 
really wished on this occasion to conciliate 
the hearts and wishes of the people, they 
should begin by repealing all the oppres- 
sive and unconstitutional acts of their 
predecessors. In that case he would 
answer for it, they would not fail of their 
object. 

Mr. Pitt said :—I feel sincerely ha 
that this measure has been ot death 
brought before the House, as it affords a 
prospect of that vigour which is neces- 
sary in the present conjuncture. I an« 
prove of its principle and object. I have 
always been of opinion that such a 
measure was essentially necessary, in 
order to put the question as to our do- 
mestic security beyond all doubt. In its 
structure there is nothing new to our 
history ; in its tendency there is nothing 
ungrateful to our habits: it embraces the 
interests, it avails itself of the energies, 
and it promises to establish the security 
of the country. Its object is the safety 
of all. It is perfectly agreeable to 
the best institutions of civilized society, 
and has for its basis the rudiments of our 
constitutional history. It is obvious, that 
unless we make efforts adequate to the 
crisis in which we are placed, the country 
is insecure, and if those efforts cannot 
be effectual without compulsion, no man 
can entertain a doubt of the propriety of 
resorting to it; but I have a confident 
expectation that compulsion will be unne- 
cessary. By his majesty’s prerogative, 
he has it in his power, whenever the 
country is threatened with invasion, to 
call out all his subjects for its defence; 
and the object of the measure is, that the 
people when called out should be trained 
to military evolutions—should be capable 
of conforming to orders without cohfusion 
or delay—of collecting with celerity, and 
acting with decision. Such a plan is 
highly desirable. The training of the 
people, however, should be prompt. The 
efforts of those to be entrusted with 
the execution of this important duty 
should be unremitted, until the coun- 
try shall be secure against any attacks 
of the enemy. The amount of our 
danger it would be impolitic to conceal 
from the people. It is quite impossible 
that a people should make adequate 
efforts to resist a danger, of the nature and 
extent of which they are kept in igno- 
rance. Upon these grounds I disapprove 
of the outcry so often raised against my 
right hon. friend and others, -who have 
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endeavoured to rouse the energies of the 
country, by pointing out the necessity 
which istod’ for employing those ener- 

ies. Whether ministers ought sooner to 
have proposed this measure, is a question 
into which I shall not now enter. I will 
not stop to inquire into the time which 
has been already lost; but shall express 
my earnest hope that no time will be 
wasted for the future—that every instant 
will be actively engaged until the country 
be completely safe. I think that some 
arrangements should be made to connect 
the different departments of the executive 
authority, that upon orders issued from 
government to the lord lieutenants of 
counties, the people might be immediately 
set in motion; that without interfering 
with agriculture, the several classes might 
be disciplined ; to attend the drill at least 
two days in each week; to assemble in 
particular places throughout the country ; 
the limitation of distance from the resi- 
dence of each man to the place of assem- 
bly to be about six miles; the time of 
attendance to be not less than half-a-day. 
The distance I propose is not more than 
the stout English peasantry are in the 
habit of going to acricket match. These 
men mi Be be eae wat by soldiers on 
furlough, who, oo being called back to 
their regiment, when danger should 
actually reach our shores, might be 
enabled to bring with them a hundred 
sturdy recruits. With regard to the mo- 
tion, I must say that it is not liable to the 
objection, that it would have a compule 
sory operation; for in fact it does not 
propose to resort to compulsion, if the 
object can be attained by voluntary offers ; 
and I am of opinion that the purposes 
may be so effected. These voluntary 
offers may be i aaa considerably by 
the presence of the nobility and gentry in 
their respective districts, and on that 
account I rejoice in the prospect that we 
are soon to separate. If voluntary offers 
shall not be aieaisie to the purpose, we 
must of course resort to compulsory pro- 
ceedings. The dwelling of the man is the 
principal object to be attended to; but, 
in my opinion, the poorer classes should 
be remunerated for the time they may be 
engaged in discipline, In the execution 
of this measure I do not like the idea of 
waiting for the slow progress of a ballot. 
In those parishes het voluntary offers 
should not be promptly made, the com- 
ulsory levy should be promptly enforced. 


his compulsion, however, would not, 
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according to my apprehension, be in any 
instance necessary, if the lord lieutenants 
of counties, with the deputies and other 
ersons of respectability, would go round 
rom hause to house in their respective 
districts, and solicit the people to come 
forward. Much has been said of the 
danger of arming the people. I confess 
there was a time when that fear would have 
had some weight; but there never was a 
time when there could have been any 
fear of arming the whole people of 
England, and particularly under the pre- 
sent circumstances. I never entertained 
apy apprehensions from a patriot army, 
regularly officered, according to the man- 
ner specified in this measure, however I 
might hesitate to permit the assemblage of 
a tumultuary army otherwise constituted. 
From an army to consist of the round 
bulk of the people, no man who knows 
the British character could have the least 
fear—if it even were to include the disaf- 
fected ; for,they would bear so small a pro- 
portion to the whole, as to be incapable 
of doing mischief. There was, indeed, a 
time when associations of traitors, syste- 
matically organized, excited an apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of a sudden ar- 
mament of the populace, but that time is 
no more, and the probability is now, as 
occurred in the case of the volunteers, 
that, if there are still any material 
number of disaffected, by mixing them 
with the loyal part of the community, the 
same patriotic zeal, the same submission 
to just authority will be soon found ta 
‘sae the whole body,and that all will 
e equally anxious to defend their coun- 
try, or perish in the attempt. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the present 
measure could not have been brought for- 
ward with propriety, until the other mea- 
sures, the calling out of the supplementary 
militia, and the army of reserve, had been 
organized and in forwardness. These 
measures could only follow each other in 
succession. Government, in the mean 
time, had availed themselves of as many 
offers of voluntary service, as they could 
accept of, without crippling the army of 
reserve. He spoke in high terms of those 
volunteers, with whom he was best 
acquainted, the Irish volunteers. He 
then stated the object of the present bill, 
which was to give effect to the undoubted 
pir rozeure of the crown. The crown 

ad now the right to call upon every liege 
subject in case of invasion: the present 
bill was to impose a duty on the people, 
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to receive such previous instruction in 
the use of arms, as alone could render 
that prerogative of any avail. 

Mr. For said: —Sir, I shall not 
trouble the House at any length; more 
especially as the present measure will 
have my hearty coneurrence. This is 
the first time I have made my appearance 
in the House for some weeks past; and I 
will state why I so absented myself. 
Though disapproving of the present war, 
I did not wish to oppose the measures 
necessary for earrying it on with effect. 
This is the first measure which I could, 
consistently with my own opinion, come 
down to support, being a measure for the 
defence of the country. There are two 
kinds of force which ought to be particu- 
larly attended to, ina country which is in- 
vaded. We ought to have a regular and 
well disciplined army; but are we then 
sure of victory? The army, like the naval 
department, is liable to many vicissitudes, 
and therefore, I should be very sorry if 
we had not other resources in case of any 
unforeseen accident. There is another 
species of force, and that is the militia. 
1 will not go inte a minute detail of its 
construction; but I have my doubts 
whether it is not an anomalous sort of 
force, partaking more of the regular army 
than it ought to do, for the purpose of 
mere defence. The militia and army of 
reserve, therefore I view in the same 
light as the regular army; and I cannot 
but believe, on that account, that this 
measure is the best calculated for the de- 
fence of the kingdom against an invading 
enemy. He may have a great regular 
army, composed of the best disciplined 
sotdiers; he may have officers of the first 
talents to direct these soldiers, and to lead 
them on to victory; but he cannot have 
an armed mass of a country, who are 
bound by every tie to defend that country 
to the last drop of their blood. I am 
sorry to say this bill is not framed im the 
way I could have wished. I weuld have 
its operations to be voluntary, and not 
compulsery. 1 would not have this mea- 
sure thought a burthen by any one. I 
would wish it to be a voluntary force, and 
that you should go round from +ouse to 
house to know who would be willmg to 
serve their country in the hour of danger; 
and that those who should be 
immediately called forth, to be instructed 
as often as the circumstances of the case 
will allow. I am convinced, that there 
would not be five-refusals in five hundred. 
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You would then get the object of this 
bill; but in a way much more popular and 
more extensively beneficial to the country. 
I own, Sir, that, at the present moment, 
I approve the system of this bill, by which 
you are to get alarge force ; but in doing 
that, you ought not to wait for too much 
instruction? Perhaps I may be told, 
these are not soldiers. Be it so: I am 
not attempting to give you soldiers, but 
armed citizens ; men, whose bosoms glow 
with the love of their country, and their 
connexions ; and who, in defence of these, 
would be as ready to fight an enemy as 
the best disciplined soldiers in the world. 
I do not approve of the idea of raising 
the people“under different classes. Why 
not make them consist of one class, 
who would voluntarily bind themselves 
to go? As to the danger of arming 
the people in general, I am convinced the 
present measure cannot be attended with 
any. Those who thought they had reason 
to be discontented with the government, 
for the many unconstitutional acts which it 
has been guilty of, will now, when invasion 
threatens them, be united as one man in 
defence of their country. To show confi- 
dence sabia a to ok oh zeal. If 
ou a to t eople for volunta 

‘forte, = will faves large army of 
armed citizens ready and willing to march 
whenever commanded, and to whatever 
place, cheerfully to meet and bravely to 
fight the sic But if the bill is to 
operate in a similar manner to those passed 
for raising the regular army and the army 
of reserve, and as a means of recruiting 
those, I fear it will not be efficacious. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt 
the greatest satisfaction, at finding there 
was nO opposition to the motion. He 
denied, however, that ministers had been 
tardy in their preparations; on the con- 
trary, many most important steps had 
been taken, between the 8th of March, 
the date of the message, and that day: 
first the militia had been called out; se- 
condly, the supplementary militia was 
ordered to be odied; then followed 
the army of reserve; and, in addition to 
those acts, upwards of 60,000 volunteers 
had already offered; and, after all those 
additions to the public force, the present 
measure was brought forward. He con- 
sidered this measure as singularly adapted 
to the genius and character of the people, 
as it was making a common cause with 
them, in the defence of our common 
country. 
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Leave was given, and the bill was; a sense of the danger which was hang- 


brought in and read a first and second 
time. 


July 22. On the question that the bill 
do pass, 

Colonel Craufurd said, that although it 
was impossible for any man to feel more 
forcibly than he did, how essential to our 
safety it is that we should place our chief 
reliance on an army of regular troops 
under experienced officers, yet, on the 
other hand, no man attached greater im- 
portance than he did to the advantages 
that must result from the measure now 
under discussion: ‘The best army in the 
world might be defeated; but such an army 
as he wished to see, backed by such a mass 
of irregular force as this bill was calculated 
to produce, must be invincible. He 
believed therefore that the government 
never had proposed, nor parliament adopt- 
ed, a measure more important than this is; 
and if it should please God so far to 
crown the efforts of our navy with suc- 
cess as to prevent the invasion taking 
place until the late and present bills 
should have produced their full effect, and 
the force of the country should be array- 
ed; then indeed we should be in such an 
attitude of strength as would enable us to 
bid defiance to the whole world. No 
man could value more highly than he did 
the efforts of an armed people acting in 
co-operation and support of the regular 
army. Ina paper which he presented to his 
majesty’s ministers before the Army of 
Reserve bill was brought in, he strongly 
expressed his wish that the great mass of 
the peasantry might be prepared to take 
an active part in defence of the country ; 
and therefore no man could feel more 
pleasure than he did in voting for a bill 
which was calculated to produce that 
effect. But exclusive of the real physical 
strength that we should gain by this mea- 
sure, it would also be attended with moral 
advantages of no less magnitude. By 
passing this bill parliament proclaimed to 
the people that their country is in danger 
it called upon them to take up arms, and 
to prove to the universe that they were 
prepared to repel the attacks of all the 
enemies in the world. This bill did at 
last confirm the truth of that language 
which had been so often held in this House 
by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wind- 
ham), whom he considered as entitled to 
the eternal gratitude of his countrymen 
for his patriotic efforts to awaken them to 


ing over their heads, at atime when they 
did not appear to be aware of it. The 
language of his right hon. friend had 
been represented as the effects of a dis- 
position to view things in a desponding 
light. But at length fis majesty’s minis- 
ters must acknowledge, thathis right hon. 
friend had spoken only the language of 
truth. Since the treaty of Amiens the 
French government had dared to assert, 
that England, single-handed, could not 
contend with France; and the honour of 
this country now required, that we should 
not make peace until we had made France 
feel that we defied her menaces. Bat al 
though he was convinced that we possessed 
within ourselves sufficient means for main- 
taining such a contest, yet it could not be 
denied that it was an arduous one, and 
that it called for the utmost exertion of 
all our energy, improved by every means 
which the military art can suggest. The 
present bill, and that which had lately 
passed, wouldno doubt add very greatly 
to our security, provided it should please 
God to enable our navy to prevent inva- 
sion from taking place until they had had 
time to operate. This, however, would 
be a work of some time ; and in the mean- 
while we should be, with respect to our 
enemy, in a state of comparative weak- 
ness. Every measure which appeared to 
be best, in a purely military point of view 
ought then to have been adopted, with- 
out reference to other considerations ; and 
he therefore lamented that more prompt 
and effectual means had not been resorted 
to for the immediately increasing the 
strength of the old regular regiments of 
infantry of the line. When he lately as- 
serted it to be his opinion that the enemy 
might land an army of 60 or 70,000 men 
within a few days march of the capital, 
and that unless we had a large army of 
regular troops to oppose him, we should 
be in danger of seeing London fall into 
his hands, in answer to the first of these 
assertions, he had been told by his majes- 
ty’s ministers and others, that he argued 
upon that as a probability which, in fact, 
could at most be considered as barely 
ossible ; that he seemed entirely to over- 
ook the difficulties which the enemy - 
would have to encounter, the opposition . 
of our navy, the uncertainty of the winds 
the difference of the tides, and he knew - 
not what other impediments, which mude it 
wholly improbable that such a disembarka- 
tion sbould be effected. But when the 
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resent measure, it was with great satis- 
action that he listened to that part of his 
speech, in which he urged opinions very 
similar to his own. Upon this he could 
only remark, either that the same thing 
said in this House by different people was 
very differently received, or that in the 
interval of a few weeks between his own 
speech and that of the right hon. secre- 
tary, the enemy must have made vast 
exertions. But whatever might be their 
means of attacking us, he was convinced, 
that when the’ present measure should 
have been éffectually carried into execu- 
tion, and some others which he should 
hereafter mention. The people ought not 
only to be armed, but regularly armed ; 
tnd, he did not think it advisable to place 
any refiance on private arms, amongst 
which there woul 
calibres, all very different from that of 
the musket ; so that when each man had 
exhausted the stock of ammunition which 
he brought with him into the field, it 
would be extremely difficult to supply 
them. Besides which, these private arms 
would be without that weapon (the bay- 
Onet), with which, when it was possible 
to use it, the English troops had s0 often 
shown themselves to be superior to the 
enemy. It appeared to him, from what 
had fallen from ministers, that in carry- 
ing this bill into execution, it was intend- 
od to confine its operation to the men of 
the first class only. To this he objected : 
for even admitting that an aggregate num- 
ber equal to the whole of that class might 
be ultimately sufficient, yet in certain 
parts of the country, it would be neces- 
sary to arma much larger number than 
the first class. It must be admitted by 
every body, that it was desirable to at- 
tack the enemy in the first moment of bis 
disembarkation ; but it was impossible to 
make any distribution of our regular 
forces which should ensure our bein 
able to do it with effect. If, however, 
10 or 12,000 French troops should arrive 
on a part of the coast where we could 
only bring 4 or 5,000 men to oppose 
them, we should with such a force have a 
very good chance of driving them into 
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reat vigour 
by the deluded peasantry of the sister 
kingdom. In forming pike corps, the 
principle of volunteering might be advan- 
tageously applied ; it might be made to 
be considered ay a matter of honourable 
distinction for the youth of the country 
to volunteer entering into corps, the 
choice of which would be deemed to 


amount toa pledge that they would fairly 


charge and close with the enemy ; that 
peng the only mode in which they could 
employ the weapon which they had volun- 
tarily made choice of. And if they really 


did resoive to close with the enemy, and 


were not improperly exposed till they had 


an opportunity of doing so, be was con- 
vinced that they might be employed with 
great effect. But although the present 


measure, if properly executed, might en- 
sure our ultimate security, yet it was our 
duty to guard =e teat tempory disasters 
of any magnitude; and, however uppo~ 
pular the opinion might be, he would 
agam assert that, if the enemy should suc- 
ceed in pee army of 70,000 men, 
we should still be in danger of having the 
fate of the capital decided for a time by 
the loss of one great battle. Setting 
entirely out of the question the calcula- 
tion of the Consequences, he felt it so 
disgraceful that this erful nation — 
should have to calculate the chances of its 
capital falling into the hands of the enemy, 
that this motive alone was quite enough to 
make us feel it our duty to persevere in 
our preparations for its defence, until we 
could say to ourselves, « We have done 
all that the military art can suggest : we 
will now put our trast in God, and in the 
exertions of our own strength and cou- 
rage.” Of this state of preparation we were 
still far short; for if the enemy should 
land such a force as he had mentioned 
within the’ narrow seas, the only means 
which we could safely rely on for prevent- 
ing their reaching the Capital were a nu- 
merous regular army, and a judicious 
system of fortification ; and in neither of . 
these branches of our defence were we 
doing enough to satisfy him. With re- 
spect to the first, the importance which 
he atfached to increasing the infantry of 


the sea, if immediately assisted by a great | the line, in preference to the militia, or. 


mass of the peasantry of the adjacent dis- 
trict. Should it be found impossible to pro- 
cure in time a sufficiency of fire arms for 
more than the first class, he should recom- 
ménd to supply the deficiency by a distri- 


bution of pikes, 4 weapon which, on some , dices of education. 
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any other description of force, did not 
proceed from any disposition to under- 
value the merits of the latter ; nor did he 
believe that, in his partiality for the 
former, he was at all blinded by the preju- 
He gave the militia 
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full credit for the zeal, the patriotism, and 
the courage, which as Englishmen they 
could rot fail to possess ; but it was im- 
ossible they shoud be equal to the regu- 
ar troops ; and he would ask the hon. baro- 
net (sir W. Erskine), who differed with 
him upon this subject, whetherany military 
man, In attacking 50,000 French troops, 
could possibly feel the same confidence 
in an army composed of two-thirds mili- 
tia and one-third regulars, as he would 
feel if it consisted of one-third of the 
former, and two-thirds of the latter. 
Under this impression, he was desirous 
that all the old regiments of the line 
should be immediately filled up to asgreat 
an extent as they could be carried to 
without rendering them unmanageble. 
Some of these regiments were very weak ; 
yet every one of them contained a founda: 
tion of all that constitutes the excellence 
of an army. Upon this excellent foun- 
dation he should wish to see a great in- 
crease of force established. Hetherefore re- 
commended; in the first instance, the mea- 
scre of recruiting from the militia; and if 
the militia colonels, yielding to the neces- 
sity of our present situation, should be 
disposed to make a generous sacrifice of 
all private Fosliog he thought that the 
experience of what had happened in the 
last war warranted the hope, that we 
should, in a short time, procure 20,000 
volunteers from the militia for the regular 
regiments. These men being in a great 
degree ready trained to the use of arms, 
he would incorporate into the 50 or 60 
regiments now in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in such proportions as to equalise 
their strength; and upon the same stock 
he would engraft the army of reserve, 80 
as to carry each regiment to the amount 
of 14 or 1500 men. By these means we 
should form an army possessing all the 
qualities of veteran troops, in a much 
shorter time than it could possibly be ac- 
complished upon any other system. As 
to the consequences of that event, he 
would never attempt to calculate what 
they might be: he had never said, that if 
London was lost, England was conquered; 
but he had said, and he would repeat it, 
that if Eondon was lost, England would 
bein the most disastrous situation that ever 
& country was placed in without being 
conquered. In contemplating the possi- 
bility of such an event, he should say, that 
if we did not take every practicable pre- 
caution to prevent it, if we did not im- 
prove to the utmost all those means whieh 
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God had put into our hands of defendin 
and securing those blessings which he had 
so bountifully bestowed upon this coun- 
try, we should be guilty, not merely of 
culpable neglect, but of absolute impiety, 
But even supposing that the regular 
army was augmented in the way he had 
recommended, still he should think that 
we had not done enough. In the art of 
fortification great additional resources 
were to be found, whether for the obstruc- 
tion of invasion, or for preventing the 
capital and other important points of the 
country from falling for atime into the 
enemy's hands, even in case of the army 
having suffered a defeat; and in this 
most important branch of every defensive 
system we were extremely deficient. He 
was well aware that the perfect execution 
of such a system was a work of time; but 
he would pledge himself to prove, that, 
even during the time that would be requi- 
site for giving full effect to the present 
measure, and to that for raising the army 
of reserve, we might, without interferin 
with either of these operations, erect cach 
fortifications as would add greatly to our 
strength and security. But in order to 
accomplish this, they must be set about, 
not in the usual routine of the ordnance 
department, but as a great and most im- 
portant national work, undertaken with 
all the powers which the country is 
capable of exerting om an occasion in 
which its welfare and security were so 
deeply involved. His majesty should be 
empowered to command the services of 
whatever number of people might be ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of this 
great object, even though it should for a 
time interfere with our manufactures, or 
other ordinary occupations. He knew 
that in this country there existed a sort of 
prejudice against fortifications :- sa a 
le had long been in the habit of Jooking 
or security against invasion, to the ad- 
vantages of our natural frontier: hitherto 
we had most fortunately escaped the 
danger of this exaggerated confidence in 
our naval defence; but, that we had so 
escaped, was to be attributed to our never 
before having had to contend with such 
an enemy as we are now engaged with. 
There were four grand objects which, for 
the present, we ought principally to have 
in view in the erection of works: Ist, To 
secure our navat and military arsenals; 
2dly, To increase the difficulties of land- 
ing within the narrow seas: Sdly, To 
obstruct the enemy’s progress towards 


1683) 
London; and, 4thly, To defend the en- 
virons of the capital itself. With respect 
to the first, it was notorious that our 
principal depot of military stores was 
wholly undefended; and although our 
naval arsenals were in such a state that 
they could not be carried by assault, yet 
they were still exposed to the effects of a 
bombardment; and it would be easy to 
throw up works which would make it im- 
ee for the enemy to construct 

atteries near enough to bombard them 
without previously making themselves 
masters of these advanced works by 
operations, which he did not conceive 
they would have time to accomplish. 
With respect to the second object, the 
defence of the coasts, he was well aware 
that it was impossible to fortify the 
whole of the coast of Great Britain and 
Ireland in such a manner as to prevent 
the enemy landing; but he could never 
agree with those who maintained, that be- 
cause we cannot defend the whole of our 
coast, we are not to attempt the defence 
of any part of it: he could never subscribe 
to the extraordinary doctrine, that the 
frontier possessing greater natural advan- 
tages than any other in Europe, should be 
the only one incapable of being strength- 
ened by the exertions of art. Within the 
time requisite for carrying into effect the 
present bill, and thet for raising the army 
of reserve, we might fortify the coast 
from Yarmouth Roads to the Downs in- 
clusive, in such a manner as to leave us 
little or no room for apprehension in that 
quarter, provided the thing was under- 
taken, as he had said before, not as a 
little ordnance job, but as a great and im- 
portant national work. This was a strong 
assertion, but it was one by which he would 
abide. He spoke from some knowledge 
of a profession which he had assiduously 
studied; and he flattered himself heshould 
gain credit for having studied it with some 
success, when he said, that the marquis 
Cornwallis bad proposed making him his 
quarter-master general in Ireland, at a 
time when he was one of the youngest 
Tieutenant colonels in the army. If the 
measure which he proposed was practic- 
able, the effect of it, would be to deprive 
the enemy of a great part of the advan- 
tages which he derived from the possession 
of the ports of Flanders and Holland. He 
could hardly suppose that armaments 
issuing from these ports should be able to 
pass through the straits of Dover, and 
effect a landing on our southern coast, in 
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co-operation with those proceeding from 
the ports of France in the Channel; and 
therefore the former, if equally shut out 
from that part of our eastern coast 
immediately opposite to their own, would 
be obliged to make for some more distant 

oint to the northward of the Humber. 

his would oblige them to employ 
vessels of a larger size; and they would 
peta} find an harbour nearer than 
Leith fit for the reception of such an ar- 
mament. At all events, the attack from 
Holland would by this means be thrown 
to a great distance from the capital, and 


tthe two wings of the enemy’s army 


would thus be prevented from acting in 
immediate co-operation with each other. 
The attack upon that part of our coast 
which is situated nearest to London, and 
within the narrow seas, would then be re- 
duced to the armaments issuing from the 
French ports in the channel ; which being 
in general tide harbours, are much less 
favourable for a great operation, and more 
easily watched by our naval force. He 
was y no means prepared to admit that it 
would be iniposible to extend with effect 
this system of coast fortification from Yar- 
mouth to Portsmouth: but supposing that 
to be impossible, it would be absurd to 
argue, that because we cannot secure the 
whole of the most vulnerable parts of our 
coast, it would therefore be useless to 
fortify any part. He should now proceed 
to state a few general hints on the third 
head, viz. that of impeding the enemy’s 
progress towards the capital. From the 
different places at which a considerable 
disembarkation might be effected within 
the narrow seas, there were a certain 
number of great roads or lines of opcra- 
tion by which the enemy might ad- 
vance to London. As these roads ap- 

roached the centre, they of course united 
into a smaller number, and drew nearer 
to each other. What he proposed there- 
fore was, that a line of defence should be 
marked out crossing all these great ap- 
proaches in the situations the most ad- 
vantageous for fighting great and decisive 
battles ; that the principle positions which 
it might eventually become necessary’ to 
occupy upon this line of defence should 
be minutely reconnoitred; thatthe shortest 
military communication should be prepared 
behind the line, from one of these posi- 
tions to the other, so as to enable our 
army to manceuvre behind the line with 
more rapidity than the enemy could do 


in front of it; and that two or three com. - 


~ 
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‘manding points of each position, as well 
as some intermediate spots between the 
great positions, should be fortified by 
compact works, such as could not be car- 
ried by assault. Accurate plans should 
be drawn of every one of these positions, 
upon which should be marked not only 
all the works previously erected, but also 
all such as it would be adviseable to add 
in case of actual invasion; and they should 
even go so far as to describe exactly 
what hedges were to be left standing for 
defences, and what others should be cut 
down for the purpose of giving scope for 
the cavalry to act. That sack works as 
he had mentioned were not now in ex- 
istence was notorious: whether such 
plans had been drawn he could not pre- 
tend to say; butas when the enemy landed, 
it would require the co-operation ofa great 
number of persons to complete these 
positions, he thought it would be advisable 
to communicate copies of these plans to a 
much greater number of persons than he 
believed to be at present In possession of 
them. The effect of this fortified line of 
defence would be, that it would check the 
enemy long enough to enable us to bring 
the mass of our force to act against him 
in front of London.—With respect to the 
fourth head, viz. the fortification of the 
immediate environs of London itself, he 
would not take up the time of the House 
by entering into details upon that sub- 
ject; but would very willingly undertake 
to prove, in another pec that if great 
means were employed, it might be ef- 
fected in a manner from which the most 
important advantages would be derived.— 
He could not conclude without noticin 
what had a few nights ago been paggeated 
_ by Mr. Windham, respecting the estab- 
lishment of a military council. In ex- 
pressing his conviction that the greatest 
enefit might be expected from such an 
establishment, he felt that he should be 
wanting in gratitude, and in the respect 
which was so justly due to the illustrious 
commander in chief, if he did not acknow- 
ledge, that in his administration of the 
army he had rendered the most important 
scrvices to his country. His staff, too, was 
composed of many excellent officers ; but 
they were all so much occupied by & con- 
stant pressure of official business, that they 
could not possibly have time to digest a 
great system for the defence of the coun- 
try, as completely as it might be expect- 
ed to be done by a military council, com- 
posed of able and experienced men, 
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who would be at liberty to devote the 
whole of their time to it. It was well 
known what advanta France had 
derived from a council of this sort, con- 
sisting of Carnot, la Fitte, and otber 
scientific men. He hoped that the different 
topics which he had felt it his duty to 
press upon the attention of ministers 
would be seriously considered, and that 
they would leave nothing undone which 
could add to the security of the coun- 
try. 

‘The Secretary at War said, that be 
perfectly agreed with the hon. colonel in 
moat, but not all of his observations, and 
lamented that so little attention was paid 
in this country to the art of fortification; 
though, since the year 1796 or 1797, great 
improvements had been made upon that 
7 aay and he hoped would be continued. 

e then proceeded to describe the con- 
stitution of the quarter-master general's 
office, which he said was so distributed as 
to embrace every thing connected with 
the military service. If the hon. officer 
went to that office, he would find that 
there were departments in it where all 
plans of the nature he alluded to were 
minutely drawn out and accurately con- 
sidered ; and that inquiry would, perhaps, 
have saved the hon. officer the trouble of 
giving the House such an able military 
ecture. He agreed with him, that the 
French were very well acquainted with 
this country; but by no means £0 well as 
with other countries of Europe, and very 
little, as it appeared, with the character 
of the people. The hon. gentleman ad- 
vised to fortify London; he, on the con- 
trary would say, ‘* You ought not to for- 
tify London.” When we had a fleet, 
containing 80,000 men, and such an army 
as never before was heard of in this coun- 
try, it would be a libel on the people to 
think of fortiying their metropolis. Be- 
fore they talked of fortifying London, 
they ought to wait till some of the 
enemies’ boats actually made their ap- 
pearance in our roads ; though he did not 
absolutely deny the possibility,'or practica- 
bility, of their coming over in considerable 
force. But as to the effect of such an 
attempt, though he sincerely esteemed 
the high professional abilities of the hon. 
officer, he did not know that, in the Eng- 
lish service, he had ever been engaged in 
any combined operations of the army and 
navy, 80 as to give him any superior means 
of judging of the dangers of debarkatioos. 
There were three reasons why he should 
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not attempt to follow the arguments of 
the hon. gentlemen: Ist, because not 
being a military man, he was not able to 
do it; 2nd, because the hon. officer did 
not disapprove of the bill; and 3rd, be- 
cause he approved of many of his obser- 
yations. Though discussions of this kind 
were not very usual in parliament, he 
would make some allowances for them at 
a time when men’s minds were so much 
occupied by such subjects; but he must 
remind the hon. gentleman, that there 
had been many other great military of- 
ficers, who abstained always from such 
discussions, as thinking them better sub- 
jects for representation to the executive 
government, tban for parliamentary lec- 
tures; and the more so, as in that House 
they could have no practical effect what- 
ever. He then contended that several 
parts of the former speech went upon 
misconceptions ; that there was a depot in 
the quarter-master general's office for the 
preserving and examining of memoirs and 
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mean the defence of Newcastle, which 
from its connexion with the wants of the 
capital, is obviously of such importance 
that it cannot be necessary to enlarge 
upon it. It is hardly necessary to recall 
to the recollection of the House, the 
names of the gallant officers who had the 
commands of the different districts in the 
last war. We had the advantage of the 
talents of sir Charles Grey, who com- 
manded in the north. In the southern 
districts we had the advantage, of all the 
suggestions of the duke of Richmond. 
Besides these officers, we had general 
Dundas, who, from, his situation, had the 
means of extending his views over all the 
districts. During a period of the war 
also, the marquis Cornwallis had the com- 
mand. Having the benefit of such assist-. 
ance, it is impossible to suppose that we 
had not at that time a great mass of mili- 
tary information. I have already admitted, 
that although much has been done, still 
much material improvement may be in- 


military plans, &c. He still insisted that | grafted upon those plans which have been 


quiet times were the fittest for making 
changes, and not when the hostile armies 
were, as it were, drawn up in the face of 
each other. 

Mr. Pitt said:—Much, Sir, of what has 
fallen from the gallant officer is entitled 
to great attention, and entirely meets my 
approbation; but I must observe, that 
these considerations are not now for the 
first time introduced. With regard to 
the best means of national defence, though 
much may remain tobe done, yet govern- 
ment is not without ample information 
upon this subject. There is hardly one 
military district in the kingdom, of which 
the government have not at this moment 
in its possession ample memorials, pre- 
pared a considerable time before the ter- 
mination of the late war, under the aus- 
pices of the illustrious commander.in- 
chief, containing a minute statement of 
the various points of resistance which are 
to be found on the coasts, and all the in- 
termediate points of military defence 
between the different coasts and the capi- 
tal. Ministers, I know, have now in their 
possession similar i a with regard to 
those counties which contain the great 
naval arsenals of the kingdom. They 
have also memorials upon the very subject 
alluded to by the hon. officer, that of pro- 
tecting the mouths of our harbours, and 
particularly that of the mouth of the 
Humber; and, what I think of more im- 
portance still, though more remote, I 
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already procured. I hope and trust that 
ministers will not stop short until they 
have arranged a scheme of national 
safety, that shall for ever set at rest the 
vaunts of a foe whose ambition knows no 
limits.. I am ready to admit that our 
regular army is not quite so great as 
we could wish, but we have provided 
means for augmenting it toa degree much 

reater than was ever known; and in ad- 
dition to all this, we are now providing an 
immense irregular force. As far, there- 
fore, as relates to the description and to 
the extent of our force, parliament has 
ear means, which to the hon. officer 

imself (honourably cautious, and anxious 
as he is for the safety of his country ), ap- 
pear sufficient to place this country in a 
state of absolute safety. Much, however, 
as I rejoice in seeing that object attained, 
and much as I am inclined to attend to 
the knowledge and experience of the hon, 
officer whose plan it was to take the mili- 
tia at once into the regulars, [ cannot 
bring my mind to concur in the idea which 
he has suggested for the attainment of 
that object ; 1 cannot think of so derang- 
ing our immediate system of defence, it 
there were no other objections to it: I 
cannot think of breaking in upon the spi- 
rit of the militia as it now stands, for the 
purpose of transferring them into the re- 
gular army. I know that the privates in 
the militia feel, in common with the rest of 
their countrymen, the value of the sacred 
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object for which they are to contend ; 
that they are anxious to have an opportu- 
nity of showing that they would not give 
place to any other troops in his majesty’s 
service in the ardour of their devotion to 
their country; but I know, at the same 
time, it is impossible to divest men of 
feelings, and motives by which they have 
been long actuated ; and I know, that if 
a measure of this kind were adopted, from 
the partiality and affection which the offi- 
cers bear towards the men whom they 
have trained, and have long had under 
their command, they would suffer much 
mutual regret in being separated. I 
should be sorry if there was one militia 
officer who did not feel proud in having 
his troops complete, and making his corps 
vie with the best disciplined troops in his 
majesty's service. As such, then, are 
their feelings, in the same proportion 
must be their reluctance to see those men 
transferred from their officers into other 
regiments. I think I may venture to as- 
sert, that if you take a number of En- 
glishmen under the command of proper 
officers and with a proper degree of disci- 
pline, they must and will, especially when 
under the superintendence of regular ge- 
nerals, and mixed with regular troops, 
furnish for the present occasion a force so 
great, so respectable, and so useful, that 
It would be very unwise to hazard the 
making it less so, either by reducing their 
number, or by wounding their feelings ; 
by making them think worse of themselves 
by your showing that you{thought worse of 
them ; by making an invidious comparison 
between different kinds of troops; and by 
creating that worst of all feelings, a rival- 
ship tinctured with animosity. ‘The hon. 
officer, however, not only wishes for this 
strong measure, but calls upon the militia 
officers to give their aid in transferring 
over to regiments of the line, those men 
on whose discipline they had bestowed so 
much pains. This is a sacrifice that can 
hardly be expected ; but even if it could, 
there are other arguments against the 
adoption of this plan. In the first place, 
the danger is immediate, and the measure 
now proposed is one that must take up 
some time in its operation, and during 
that time the discipline of the corps must 
be necessarily loosened; and, therefore, 
I very much doubt whether, in such a 
pressing danger, the remedy suggested 
could be with safety adopted. The mea- 
sures which have lately been adopted by 
parliament, have, in my mind, taken off 
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much of the weight of the arguments 
which have been drawn from the necessity 
of augmenting the army of the line, by 
transferring the militia into it; because, 
means have already been taken for in- 
creasing the army of the line very consi- 
derably, by means less grating to the 
feelings of individuals than that now pro- 
posed. By placing a large proportion of 
the 40,000 men that are to be raised as 
the army of reserve in Great Britain, with 
regiments of the line, by permitting such 
of them as think proper, to enter into the 
regulars for general service, parliament 
has done much to increase the regu- 
lar army, and to preclude them from 
the necessity of adopting the hazardous 
experiment which the hon. officer recom- 
mends, I believe it is universally admit- 
ted, that new recruits poured into an 
old corps which has a number of experi- 
enced officers, will much sooner acquire a 
knowledge of discipline and become good 
soldiers, than they will if they are left ina 
corps by themselves, whatever pains may 
be taken in their instruction. Taking 
that as an established point, I was, there- 
fore, surprised when I heard the secretary 
at war, instead of proposing to diffuse the 
40,000 men of the army of reserve over 
the thirty-nine or forty battalions that are 
in England, talk of dividing them am 
thirteen battalions, by which’ means 
the advantage which they would derive 
from the instruction of a great number of 
old and experienced officers would be 
very much diminished. Our situation, in 
point of security, will certainly be im- 
proved by the adoption of the measure 
which is now before us; but it must be 
recollected, that while it improves, it 
alters our situation: if we had voted only 
the he of reserve, undoubtedly it might 
be filled with able and experienced officers 
from the half pay list ; but we must recol- 
lect, that in addition to the army of reserve, 
we have voted an army of between 3 and 
400,000 men. That we shall have no 
difficulty in procuring the men who are to 
compose this ferce, I am perfectly satisfied, 
because the spirit of the country is now 
roused in the capital, and will from thence 
rapidly pervade the extremities of the 
empire ; but we shall want the means of 
reparing and drilling them, with accuracy. 
Does it not then occur to the House that 
we shall have infinitely more use for the 
services of officers not attached to regi- 
ments ? that in addition to the noblemen, 
the gentry, and the yeomanry of the 
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country, many of whom will serve as of- 
ficers, it would be advisable, to every 
three orfour officers of this description, to 
add one or two from the half-pay list »— 
There was not, Sir, any opinion delivered 
by the hon. officer which I heard with 
more pleasure than those which related to 
the propriety of having recourse to field 
fortification on the present occasion, of 
taking the necessary measures to secure 
our naval arsenals from a bombardment, 
even fromthe greatest possible distance. As 
to the propriety of erecting fortifications 
upon some parts of our coasts, I know 
well, the general prejudice which pre- 
vails ; I know very well that when such a 
proposition is made, the answer is ; What 
will you build a wall round the whole 
island? No, Sir, that was not the pro- 
position made by the hon. officer. He 
spoke only of the propriety of fortifying 
particular places or the mouths of great 
rivers, such asthe'Humber ; and I perfectly 
concur with him. I see the propriety, 
and even the necessity, of artial fortifica. 
tions of this kind. By the adoption of 
the plan, you would be able, io the first 
instance, to oe the. landing of the 
enemy, and, if he should effect a landing, 
to meet him immediately. But which we 
should manage and spare by every pre- 
caution that human foresight can inspire. 
The third object to which the hon.. officer 
alluded, was that of employing fortifica- 
tion on the lines of internal defence. This 
rests upon a eek le so plain, that though 
it requires military knowledge to stateit dis- 
tinctly yet itfonly requires theplainest com- 
mon sense to see the advantage that must 
result from it; itis as clear as any demon- 
strationin mathematics. Ifthen this plan 
does promise such advantages, I am sure 
I shall not hear any objections started on 
the ground of ay aera But it is said, 
we ought not to fortify London. because 
our ancestors did not fortify it. Why, 
Sir, that is no argument, unless you can 
show me that our ancestors were in the 
same situation that we are. We might as 
well be told that, because our ancestors 
fought with arrows and with lances, we 
ought to use them now, and that we 
ought to consider shields and corslets as 
affording a secure defence against musketry 
and artillery. . If the fortification of the 
capital can add to the security of the 
country, I think it ought to be done. If 
by the erection of works such as I am re- 
commending, you can delay the progress 
of the enemy for three days, it may mgke 
t ; 
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the difference between the safety and the 
destruction of the capital. It will not, I 
admit, make a difference between the 
conquest and the independence of the 
country, for that will not depend upon 
one nor upon ten battles; but it may 
make the difference between the loss of 
thousands of lives, with misery, havoc, 
and desolation, spread over the count 


on the one hand—or, on the other, of 


frustrating the efforts of confounding the 
exertions, and of chastising the insolence 
of the enemy.—If then I am right in my 
general view of this subject, the expense 
and the time of constructing these works 
are so diminished, that, late as it is, there 
is nothing that ought to ipl us from 
now making the attempt. It is well known 
that in the course of fat wer a detailed 
plan was prepared, resembling in man 
porneuiers the plan recommended by the 

on. officer. A plan was, I say, com-: 
pletely digested, a survey taken, and the 
works actually traced by that able officer, 

eneral Dundas. This plan is not there- 
ore new to military men, it is not new to 
the king’s councils, it is not founded upon 
any want of confidence in our army, our 
navy, or ourselves ; it does not arise from 
any apprehensions of the enemy, but it 
is founded upon this principle—that while 
we set no limits to the exertions of the 
people, we ought to omit no opportunity 
of shortening the contest, and of prevent- 
ing that havoc which must attend a 
lengthened contest, even though it may 
end most successfully for this country. 
Englishmen must look to this as a species 
of contest from which, by, the extraordi- 
nary favour of Divine Providence, we 
have been for a series of years exempt- 
ed. If we are at length called upon 
to take our share in it, we must meet it 
with gratitude for the exemptions we have 
hitherto enjoyed, and a firm determi- 
nation to support it with courage and reso- 
lution 

The bill was then passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Property 
Duty Bil.] July 5. On the order of the 
day for going into a committee on this 
bill being read, 

Mr. Alderman Combe said, he conceived 
himself bound to oppose the bill from 
the instructions he had received from his 
constituents; who considered it a mea- 
sure so unjust in its principle, and partial 
in its operation, that no modification of it 
could remove. their objections. He con- 
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sidered this tax as merely an income tax, 
which be had always opposed, because it 
raised an equal sum upon incomes of un- 
equal duration; upon the precarious pro- 
duce of industry; and upon permanent 
income. 

The Lord Mayor had also been in- 
structed to oppose it, but considered him. 
self at liberty to act according to the 
dictates of his conscience. He should 
however, watch the progress of the bill 
with great attention. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he never considered the old income 
tax as any thing but a war tax: there was 
this difference, however, between that and 
the present, namely, that the proportion 
now demanded was not so large, and that 
in incomes from land or interest of money, 
no particular disclosure was required. As 
there has been already such considerable 
sums raised upon consumption, it was but 
fair that property itself should be taxed, or 
otherwise it would be impossible to carry 
into execution the resolution of the House, 
for raising within the year a considerable 
part of the expenses of the year. 

Mr. W. Smith objected to the tax, 
principally on the ground, that it was in 
reality an income tax, and not a tax upon 
property ; considering it in that light, he 
thought it unjust, that a precarious in- 
come, derived from great mental or. bodily 
labour, should pay an equal tax with an 
income which was permanent, and ob- 
tained without exertion. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the income 
tax was not more unequal than every 
other species of tax. As to the principle 
that had been suggested, of making a 
distinction between incomes of a precari- 
ous and of a more permanent nature, this 
was a distinction which the legislature 
had never recognized in any case. The 
land tax, poor-rates, &c. had been always 
raised from the produce of the land, with- 
out considering the tenure. 

Mr. Erskine was ready to support the 
present tax, not that he approved of it in 
principle, but because he was convinced 
of the necessity of making great exertions 
at so perilous a moment as the present. 
He felt it necessary, that great sacrifices 
should be made, and although he felt that 
his own professional income was not worth 
above two years purchase, he would 
gladly give up any part of it that could 
be asked, for the general service of the 
country. 

The bill was recommitted. 
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July 18. The order of the day for the 
further consideration of the report of the 
committee on the said bill being read, 

Mr. W. Smith entered at length imto 
the pune and provisions of the bill. 
He was of opinion that the funds ought 
to be taxed in a larger proportion than 
land, because the latter was subject to 
many burthens from which the foriner was 
exempted. As to the tax on trade, his 
grand objection was, that if the tax were 
to be levied at all, it should be equally 
collected, and that appeared to him im- 
possible, unless by the establishment of an 
inquisition, which would be much more 
intolerable than ary tax. Could any man 
who felt the pride of independence endure 
such a egescint It was such an outrage 
upon the popular opinion, as a prudent 
minister at to have avoided. Pie the 
tax, however, was to be persisted in, equa- 
lity of payment was desirable, but how was 
that to be obtained ? — By disclosures 
which could not be enforced, but by a 
violation of every principle of freedom. 
Ie had been stated. that without this 
measure no means could be devised of 
imposing a fair contribution suited to the 
circumstances of men; but it was a mis- 
take to suppose that this was such a con- 
tribution as he described. It would press 
upon the trading community very little 
indeed ;: for they would remunerate them- 
selves by increased profits for any bur- 
thens imposed upon them. 

Mr. Pitt defended the old income tax. 
lt was, he said, adopted at a time when 
the gloom of despondency hung over the 
minds of the most firm, and when fear 
and apprehension was to be found amon 
the most loyal. Then that gloom aa 
that fear considerably obstructed the pro- 
gress of a measure, which, it was said, 
would increase the gloom and destroy the 
spirit of the country. But what were the 
consequences of this much abused mea- 
sure? Why, that subsequently to its 
adoption the spirit of the country grew 
up with rapidity and vigour, its triumphs 
extended, its good: fortune, as it were, 
revived.—With respect to the provisions 
of the bil), there were many of which he 
strongly disapproved. The modes of dis- 
posing of capital should not be interfered 
with, through the operation of a partial 
tax, tending to encourage the application 
of that capital to one mode in preference 
to another. Those modes were various. 
One man likes to employ his capital in a 
business which requires great Jabour, and 
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from which he looks for proportionate 
profits; another seeks to derive profits 
from his capital in great risks; and a 
third chooses to indulge in idleness, and 
to enjoy a small profit in security. Of 
the latter, some resort to the funds, and 
others to land. Any attempt to meddle, 
by a legislative measure, with this, the 
usual and a Paraagettt distribution of pro- 
perty, would be highly unjust, and tend 
to violate the very character of an income 
-tax. The great mass of property to be 
found in this country should be left to 
find its own level. If taxes are to be 
levied, they should be accommodated to 
_ the present state of property, which should 
in no case be disturbed. Every man had, 
to be sure, the right of disposing of his 
capital as he pleased. But, in a country 
like this, it would be unwise to encourage 
any mao, bya partial tax, to give his 
capital, a particular direction; yet such 
was the tendency of certain clauses, which 
he hoped would be corrected in the com- 
mittee. The tax upon income should, 
according to its principle, be universal, 
and no man should be suffered to escape 
its.operation, but under certain circura- 
stances, not to include the exemption, or 
unequal taxation, of any particular class 
of ye pe ema objections to the bill 
referred to the principle of the abatements 
on small incomes, in which land proprie- 
tors occupy their own property, and small 
annuities in the funds were most unequally 
treated Nai latter, in fact, involving little 
short of a breach of public faith, and 
those too of that elass of persons who 
were really entitled to compassion. It 
was proposed in the bill to make various 
abatements to persons having annual re- 
venue not exceeding 1502. and .all under 
60/. a year to be entirely discharged from 
the tax. From this exemption, however, 
the landed proprietors and receivers of 
interest in the funds to such amount were 
excluded. He could not conceive the 
grounds upon which this exclusion was 
professed to rest. It certainly was, with 
respect to the funds, a breach of the prin- 
‘ciple upon which loans had been con- 
‘tracted for; and what effects such an in- 
novation was likely to have upon any 
‘future loan he would not pretend to say. 
-For.this strange difference in the applica- 
‘tion, he was aware of but one argument, 
mamely, that it was fair to take a distinc- 
tion between the profits of capital em- 
oyed in industry and that‘ not arising 
rom the samo source. This distinction 
[ VOL. ¥XXVI.] 
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he thought the very reverse of wisdom ; 
for if an equal tax was imposed on the 
revenue of the land owner, and the profits 
of the man in trade, the deductions should 
be the same from both. Why should 
persons of humble revenue in the funds 
and in land be made the sacrifices of this 
singular difference, while those of superior 
revenues were left quite untouched ? — 
Mr. Pitt next called the attention of the 
House to the situation of many of those 
who were to be made liable to the whole 
tax without any abatements, who had 
claims to abatement much more powerful 
than numerous classes of possessors of 
other proper y to whom abatements were 
extended. When it was considered that 
many of those to be affected by it were 
the aged and the infirm, altogether inca- 
pable of increasing their income by any 
exertion of their own; that their wretched 
pittance could receive no possible aug- 
mentation ; was it consistent either witl: 
humanity, far less justice, to lay them 
under a pressure so severe? The princi- 
ple of the bill as it now stood, was unfair; 
if it were allowed to remain, the same re~ 
gulation ought to be extended to property 
in the funds as to all the lower species of 
property. But, above alJ, he deprecated 
the proposed regulation as inconsistent 
with national good faith, and as calculated 
to strike the first blow against that credit 
for which the country had been so long 
distinguished. In every loan bill the fun- 
damental principle was, that there should 
be no deduction from the dividends of 
those who became the creditors of the 
public. Some persons had carried this so 
far as to contend that they ought not to 
be included in a general tax on income. 
He was at least confident that it was in- 
consistent with the justice of parliament 
to plage those who had lent money to the 
public in a worse situation than at the 
time when the money was advanced. 
There was no violation of any compact 
with the public creditor in making pro- 
perty arising from the funds be considered 
as a part of general income; but from the 
moment that the funds were separately 
taxed, what foundation could the public 
creditor rest upon in any future loan 
which it might be gate to raise for 
the public service? It would indeed be 
most extraordinary if, at the time that we 
were, for the purpose of upholding the 
character of parliament, and maintaining 
the good faith of the country, paying 
every year upwards of six millions ta. the 
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extinction of the national debt, we should, 
for the sake of gaining a revenue of a few 
hundred thousand pounds, resort to a 
tax which might strike at the root of 
public credit, and materially injure the 
_ future resources of the country. Such 
a step was peculiarly unseasonable at a 
moment when the propriety of raising a 
large portion of the supplies within the 
year had met the universal approbation 
of all parts of the House. As soon as the 
motion for taking the report into further 
consideration was disposed of, he would 
move an instruction to the committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if it could be proved that the opera- 
tion of the tax would be inconsistent with 
humanity, he should not persevere in 
pressing it. But unless this could be 
made out, he should support it, as a tax 
the best calculated to raise alarge portion 
of the supplies within the year. ‘Till that 
night he was not aware that there was any 
objection to the plan of raising a tax on 
the profits arising from capital. It was 
not meant that any distinction should be 
formed betwixt the different species of 
capital. It was to the income arising 
from this capital that the provisions of the 
act were to apply. The various species 
of capital were proposed to be divided 
into capital in landed property, property 
in the funds, and money arising from 
interest or annuities. The other denomi- 
nation of property to which the act was 
to extend arose from income dependent 
“upon personal exertions, or arising from 
professions. Every exertion had been 
«made to render the operation of the tax 
on income and capital as equal as possible, 
while means had been employed to pre- 
vent the tax applicable to capital from 
being superadded to personal labour and 
industry. On this principle, the ratio had 
been established from 60/. to 150/. a year 
In estimating the exemptions and abate- 
ments. The funds stood exactly on the 
same footing in the application of the tax 
as landed and other species of property. 
As to the equality of the operation of the 
tax, it was formed on principles which ap- 
peared the best calculated to promote 
that most important object. He had no 
objection to the present tax being called 
an income tax, except that he thought 
that the title assigned to it more fully 
described its nature. He thought the 
Proposition for instructing the com- 
mittee unnecessary and irregular. It 


could only embarrass the proceedings of 
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decisions. 

Mr. Pitt then moved, “ That it be an in- 
struction to the said committee, that they 
do make provision in the suid bill, that 
the like exemptions and abatements shall 
be allowed to persons possessed of income 
arising from Jand or from property in the 
public funds, as shall be allowed on the 
like amount of income arising from 
other description of property, trade, pro- 
feesion or employment.”—-A long conver- 
sation ensued, in the course of which, the 
chancellor of the exchequer expressed his 
surprise at Mr. Pitt's unexpected motion : 
after which the House divided : Yeas, 50; 
Noes, 150. 


July 14. The House having resolved 
itself into a.committee on the bill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 
—Sir, I have considered the sentiments 
which were thrown out last night, with 
regard to exemptions, and am decidedly 
of the opinion, that no breach of good 
faith could possibly attach on the supposed 
distinction between income arising from 
trade and other species of income. [ 
would beg the committee to advert to the 
principles of the bill, in considering of 
the propriety of the alteration about to be 
submitted to them. It is proposed to 
make a distinction between the income 
arising from capital, and that arising from 
bodily labour and skill. In those cases 
where the income is produced by a com- 
bination of interest, from capital, and that 
arising from bodily labour, it was my wish 
to grant indulgence, so that no person 
should pay more than 5/. when his income 
amounted to less than 150/. The interest 
arising from capital is then one which 
may be fairly fixed with the tax. I mean 
to propose an exception from the principle 
of the bill, in so far as regards that sort 
of income which arises not from bodily 
labour, but from the learned professions, 
which is even more extensive than that 
arising from capital. Of all the cases of 
hardship to which this tax can apply, I 
conceive that it is most severe on the in- 
come arising from that species of industry. 
It will not be the. ape of parliament at 
this time to exclude the income arising 
from that source, however, from contri- 
buting a fair sum towards the present exi- 
gencies. There is no one who arrives to 
great attainments in such professions as I 
allude to, who has not acquired a consi 
derable proportion of capital; and you 
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are, therefore, te combine the advant 
which he thus derives, not from bodil 
labour, but from the labour of the jaind: 
with the income arising from his capital. 
Almost every person engaged in trade, 
may carry-on that trade by means of re- 
ee ; but persons engayed in the 
earned professions must give in person 
that advice which is necessary; for no 
proxy can possibly be admitted. It is 
setae | impossible to apply an unob- 
jeetionable mode of taxation. I feel the 
difficulty of extending the exemptions, 
on account of creating a prodigious addi- 
tion to the trouble of the commissioners. 
It does not appear to me, however, to be 
unjust or irrational to make a distinction, 
between capital arising from trade yielding 
a large interest, and that which yields a 
moderate income. No defalcation of any 
consequence would arise from the pro- 
pos exemption. There is no ground 
or a charge of violation of faith. It may 
be a matter of surprise to the committee, 
that after considering the subject with 
great anxiety, | should now feel disposed 
to think, under the present circumstances, 
that the public creditors should enjoy 
some exemption from the present tax. I 
am inclined to°join in the wish which was 
pretty generally expressed last night, to 
extend the exemptions to persons deriving 
their incomes from land to the amount of 
150/.and to propose ascalefor that purpose. 
But I must fairly own that I do this with 
great difficulty. It is a difficulty, how- 
ever, which I am satisfied may be got the 
better of, at the expense of what is highly 
Important towards the preservation of the 
bill—the avoiding disclosure and con- 
tributing towards the ease of collecting 
the tax. Sir, this is a moment, when 
above all others, 1 am glad to see a 
reluctance in gentlemen to acquiesce in 
the adoption of any measure which may 
tend to injure the jeclings of any class of 
individuals. It is most desirable to carry 
with us the opinions and feelings of that 
very description of persons for whom I 
have been brought to reconcile my mind 
to these exemptions. They constitute a 
very considerable proportion of the yeo- 
manry, whose zeal, spirit, and ardent love 
of their country, have been manifested in 
@ conspicuous manner during the last ten 
years, and never more alive to that ardent 
zeal than at the present moment. I am 
assured that an expectation was enter- 
tained by them, that they would experi- 
ence the indulgence of the legislature, aad 
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that persons of a given inceme would not 
be subject to be taxed so fully as others. 
But having said this, I must aceon eee 
that I look forward to some degree of de- 
falcation in the amount of the tax, which 
will create a necessity, if the war should 
continue, for parliament to act up to its 
avowed principle, of -raising the supplies 
within the year. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had heard the obser- 
vations of the chancellor of the exchequer 
with inexpressible satisfaction. They had 
freed his mind from those objections 
which, had the measure been persisted in 
as it originally stood, would not have pre- 
vented him from supporting the bill ia 
general. His objectiuns could not have 
prevented him supporting the system of 
raising great part of the supplies within 
the year. But he thought the dangers 
would have counteracted the advantages 
of the plan. He was most anxious that 
there should be a probability of every man 
concurring in the measure in general, and 
in every part of it. Though in the detail 
there might be considerable difficulties, he 
trusted there would be none as to the fun- 
damental principles. Understanding that 
the point which formed the basis of his 
objection was given up, he was not 
anxious to tread over the controversy, or 
to advert to the motives which might have 
produced the changes. 

The bill, after being repeatedly com- 
mitted, passed the House on the Ist of 
August. 


The King's .Message respecting the 
House of Orange.] July 21. Lord Hawkes- 
bury presented the following Message 
from his Majesty : 

‘ GEorGE R. 

‘«« His Majesty having taken into his con- 
sideration the situation of the illustrious 
House of Orange, the bonds of alliance 
and affinity which subsists between his 
Majesty and that House, the important 
services which have been rendered by 
them to this country on so many occa- 
sions, and the Josses which they sustained 
in the course of the last war, recommends 
these circumstances to the serious atten- 
tion of the House of Commons; and his 
Majesty relies on the justice and liberality 
of this House, to enable him to make 
such pecuniary allowances to this ilus- 
trious family as may appear to be warrant- 
ed by a consideration of their present si- 
tuation, and of their claims on the gene- 
rosity of this country. G. RY”? 
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July 25. The said Message was taken 
into consideration in the committee of 
supply. 

Lord Hawkesbury represented, that the 
proposition he was to make in favour of 
the House of Orange, was a claim bind- 
ing in gratitude and generosity. This 
country had for the last century, found 
no ally more faithful than the illustrious, 


but unfortanate House of Orange; nor 


could the important services, rendered by 
William the $rd, in bringing about our 
glorious Revolution, be ever forgotten by 
Englishmen. After the peace of Amiens, 
the Dutch offered indemnities to the prince 
of Orange, only on condition, that we 
should restore the ships taken in his 
name. That was refused by this country ; 
some indemnity was therefore due from 
us. What he proposed was, that a sum 
of 60,0004 should be granted for the be- 
nefit of his family, and a pension of 
16,000/. per annum, during the pleasure 
of bis majesty. 

Mr. Canning disapproved highly of 
the conduct of ministers, in the negotia- 
tion. He thought they ought to have 
remonstrated directly with France, and to 
have retained in their own hands sufficient 
pledges for the fulfilment of this part of 
the treaty. 

Sir F. Burdett severely reprobated the 
proposition, which he considered one of 
the most indecorous that could possibly 
be brought forward. . If the prince of 
Orange had betrayed his own country to 
the interests of our government, he de- 
served no compensation: if, on the con- 
trary, it was for her own interests that 
Holland went to war, it was England that 
should claim compensation from Holland, 
and not Holland from England. If the 
prince of Orange wag now to obtain in- 
demnity for his losses, the elector of Ha- 
nover might next demand compensation 
for the loss of that country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the value of the ships taken, in the 
name of the prince of Orange, was 
150,000%. As we refused to restore those 
ships to Holland, who offered, on that 
condition, to give indemnity to the prince, 
that cireamstance, certainly gave him a 
claim, if not upon the justice, at 
least upon the generosity of the Britith na- 
tion. 

The resolutions were agreed to, 
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cellor of the Exchequer pe the 
following Message from his Ma : 

«“ GrorceE #. 

‘‘ His Majesty feels the deepest regret 
in acquainting the House of Commons, 
that a treasonable and rebellious spirit of 
insurrection has manifedted itself in Ire- 
land, which has been marked by circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity in the city of 
Dublin. is Majesty relies with perfect 
confidence on the wisdom of his Parlia- 
ment, that such measures will be forth- 
with adopted ‘as are best cealcalated to af- 
ford protection and security to his Majes- 
ty’s loyal subjects im that part of the 
United Kingdom, and to restore and pre- 
serve general tranquillity. G. R.” 

The Message being read from the Chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to move an Address of Thanks thereon. 
He said :—There must éxist in this House 
a general anticipation of those feelings 
and sentiments which his majesty has en- 
tertained in making the ieee commu- 
nication. There.is also, I am persuaded, 
a disposition to justify and répay that 
confidence, by adopting such measures 
as may be best suited to thé present 
conjuncture. Government had every 
reason to suppose, that the conta- 
mination of principles which had prodaced 
in former years, thé calamities of rebel- 
lion in Ireland had been completely done 
away. These hopes, I am sorry to say, 
have been disappointed. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, all that has happened, I 
am convinced that the great rien | of 
the people of Ireland are loyal to their 
king, and anxious to support the présent 
happy constitution. mentable, in- 
deed, it is, at this critical junctare, that 
any portion of his majesty's subjects 
should have been laying plans for the over- 
throw of that constitution under le 
they have enjoyed so many blessings. 
am persuaded: however, Rho the caer 
of those who are rebelliously disposed, is 
but small. [ shall lay before the House, 
after this question is disposed of, mfornta< 
tion concerning the particular instances of 
insurrection contained in the proclamation 
issued by the lord-lieutenant in Ireland ; 
but I cannot conceive that any mforma- 
tion can be reckoned necessary to per- 
suade the House to agree to the address 
which Iam about to propose; namely, 
« That an humble Address be presented 
tohis Majesty, to return his Majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most gractous 
Message ; to assure his Majesty, that ws 
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learn with the strongest feelings of tegret 
and indignation, that a treasonable and 
rebellious spirit of insurrection has mani- 
fested itself in Ireland, which has been 
marked with circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity in the city of Dublin; that his 
Majesty may be assured of the readiness 

determination of his faithful Come 
tions, to adopt forthwith such measures 
as may appear to them to be best calcu- 
lated to afford protection and security to. 
his Majesty's loyal subjects in that part of 
the United Kingdom, and fo festore and 
preserve general tranquillity.” 

Mr. Windham said :—Sir,; the propos- 
ing of an dddress to the throne, upon the 
same day on which his majesty’s message 
has been delivered, is exceedingly un- 
usual. I think it respectful to the crown, 
to make 4 small intetval of time betwixt 4 
message and an address, because it testi- 
fies more strongly the degree of attention 
which parlizment have paid to it. The 
objects comprehended by this message 
dre riot at present fit for mature consider- 
ation. I Coticeive 4 great deal of infor- 
mation to be wanted, beforé wé can frame 
am address proper for the occasion. When 
we have something more than this general 
communication of a rebellion having 
broken out in Ireland, many different te- 
flections may dtise out of the particulars 
in regard fo what this House ought to do. 
Is it easy to say, that Irelarid has been 
surprized by open rebellion ; that govertn- 
ment have been go ignotant of the danger 
that even the capital has been tiearly 
wrested from them by means of that re- 
bellion ? Are not these points on which 
the House should be informed, before 
they adopt an answer to sich a communi- 
cation? For my part, I canmot conceive 
it possible, that the peasants of Ireland 
whose minds were lately so agitated, 
should, all of a sudden become perfectly 
loyal and peaceable subjects. | 

Mr. Sheridar said, he rose not to am- 
ewer Any argument, for he had heard 
none, but merely to express his astonish- 
ment, that any member could start an 
objection to a méasure of so mach ur- 
gency. He'concluded by describing elo- 
quently, the sufferings which 4 delay of 
twenty-four hours might occasion to the 
loyal inhabitants of Ireland. 

Mr. Hutchinson cotdially suppotted the 
address, and expresded the greatest sor- 
row for the dutrages that had disgraced 
the part of the united kingdom from 
which he came. Whatevet were his feel- 
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ings towards his country, he should vote 
for strong measures upon the present oc~ 
casion. 

Lord Hawkesbary replied with great 
warmth to Mr. Wmdham, he satd that 
right hon. gentleman had formerly been 
troubled with no such qualms or delicate 
scruples as he was at present ; he had fre- 
quently before voted for addresses on the 
same day the message had been delivered. 
The Lit aap of delay was perfectly 
absurd in such an emergency as the pre- 
sent; the only tendency of his objection 
was, to show that there did not exist a 
perfect unanimity in that House. 

Dr. Laurence insisted, that the whole 
system of ministers consisted in blinding 
the people, and pteventing them from 
seeing the real state of affairs. They had 
constantly withheld information, and they 
now demanded a hasty vote, from pas- 
sion and nut from deliberation. 

Lotd Castlereagh replied; and after 
some observations from Mr. Alexander 
ahd Mr. Atchdall, the question on thé 
address was put, and cartied unanimously. 

The Chancellor of the Etchequer then 
laid before the House a copy of the Pro- 
clamation issued by the lord-lieutenant 
and privy council of Ireland, offering 
rewards for apprehending the murderets 
of lord Kilwarden and thé reverend Mr. 
Wolfe, which being read by the clerk at 
the table, the right hon. gentleman said :—« 
Sir the House will have observed, from 
the proclamation which has been just read 
that the melancholy outrage which it des- 
cribes was, in the opinion of his majesty's 
governinent, the result of dangerous and 
traitorousinsurrection ; and nothing should 
induce me to bring forward the proposi- 
tion which I intended this day to offer for 
the adoption of this House, if I thought 
the horrid outrage was the result of ordi- 
nary tiot, or any other species of attack 
than one intended directly against the 
state; and I am free to admit there could 
be no other ground which could jastify a 
proposition for harrowing the liberty of 
the subject or trenching in any degree 
upon tlie ciptee of the constitution. 
It is with the utmost pain I feel the neces- 
sity of bringing forward sach a measare. 

e communication just submitted to the 
House, does not furnish details of tlre 
circumstance attending this atroctous bu- 
siness 80 fall as could be wished, in order 
to prove that it was the result of 4 tres- 
sonable insurrection. But tlrere are oc- 
casions when parliament may feel itself 
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justified in the adoption of vigorous mea- 
sures. Such I mean this day to propose, 
upon the solemn assurance of his majes- 
ty’s ministers, that circumstances exist to 
warrant the adoption of vigorous mea- 
sures. This insurrection was obviously 
concerted with the enemy, and attempted 
at a moment when invasion menaced our 
shores. The bill which I have to propose 
is not one to enable the government in 
Ireland to declare martial law in districts 
where insurrection exists, for that is 
a power which his majesty already pos- 
sesses, but a bill purporting to be for the 

rotection of the lives and properties of 
bis majesty’s loyal, subjects, and for the 
better suppression of insurrection and re- 
bellion ; and the object of which will be, 
to enable the Jord-lieutenant when any 
persons shall be taken in rebellion, to 
order’ them to be tried immediately by a 
court-martial. I do not mean to give 


even the lord-lieutenant of Ireland the 


power of superseding by martial law the 
operation of the civil code, nor to deprive 
the subject in civil cases of the advantages 
derived from the ordinary course of the 
law of the land. Should the House adopt 
the present motion, I should follow it u 

with another, for leave to bring in a bill 
to suspend, fora time to be limited, the 
Habeas Corpus act in Ireland. This bill 
is calculated to effect, if possible, by more 
Jenient means, the suppression of those 
crimes which, without this suspension, 
must force the government to the neces- 
sity of bringing to trial, by court-martial, 
persons against whom suspicions of high- 
treason are entertained ; but by detaining 
such persons in custody, we prevent them 
from engaging in treasonable machina- 
tions ; and persons so arrested may be 
tried in the ordinary process of the law 
without any military interference: It has 
been said, that the present is a case which 
calls for delay and inquiry; but, Sir, if ever 
there was a case which called for promp- 
titude and unanimity it is the measure 
of this day. What ! shall we be told, when 
rebellion has actually broken out, and 
every moment is pregnant with danger, 
that we are to hesitate before we arm the 
government with powers for its suppres- 
sion. When the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Windham) was a member of his ma- 
jesty’s government, a bill for suspendin 

tlie Habeas Corpus passed through bot 

Houses in a single day. There have been 
many other instances of bills equall 
urgent In their nature having passed wit 
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similar expedition; and if the present 
measure be at all fit for adoption, it is fit 
tobe adopted without a moment’s delay. 
Without wishing that government should 
be screened from any responsibility, I 
call upon the House not to expose Ireland 
to public danger by delay. And here it 
is I am induced to admire the conduct of 
an hon. gentleman ( Mr. Sheridan), which 
resents a contrast to that of the other 
on. member. That hon. gentleman, lay- 
ing aside all considerations of party, comes 
forward on every occasion to give his 
pr disp and assistance to the preservation 
ofhis country. Ata time when a mutiny 
in the fleet unhappily broke out, he was 
found to give his assistance to govern- 
ment. In 1798, when the country was 
threatened with invasion—at a subsequent 
period, when the ravages of famine 
seemed to menace the land—and when, 
on a late occasion a dispute with the nor- 
thern powers waslikely to involve the coun- 
try in great difficulty, that hon. gentleman 
has uniformly brought his great powers 
into action for the general good. On the 
latter occasion, when other gentlemen 
were accusing ministers of culpable neg- 
lect, and denouncing heavy charges 
against them, he exclaimed, ‘ Let us now 
think only of securing the ship if she be 
in danger ; and when it is past, we can 
bring the captain to account. Let us not 
talk about who is the minister, but con- 
sider whois the enemy to cope with.” It 
is sentiments like these which will, in the 
page of history, stamp immortal glory on 
his name. The right bon. gentleman 
then moved for leave to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Windham did not mean to question 
the propriety of the measure; the ne- 
cessity for which rested upon the declara- 
tion of ministers, with the aid of the little 
knowledge which had been disclosed by . 
the proclamation. He could not help ob- 
serving, that it was owing to the peace [of 
Amiens that the present necessity existed. 
The right hon. gentleman seemed to be 
dealing out his eulogies with an unspariog 
hand. 

Mr. Sheridan said:—It is impossible 
for me not to feel grateful for the praise 
bestowed on my conduct by the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. The learned gen- 
tleman has borrowed a joke from his right 
hon. leader (Mr. Windham), in saying 
that I have this day fixed the side which 
I am espousing. My answer is, that I 
challenge either of them to point out & 
single act of mine which admits of the 
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comment. I defy either of them to show 
that I have ever abandoned any one poli- 
tical principle which I have professed— 
forfeited one public pledge which I have 
given—or deserted any political attach- 
ment which I have formed. If my 
learned friend wants information respect- 
ing changing sides, and alteration of poli- 
tical connexions, he should apply to his 
right hon. neighbour, and not to me. He 
has indeed gone the round of all sides. I 
sat with him on this side of the House a 
long time, until he found a golden oppor- 
tunity to cross over to those whom no man 
amongstus had been more strenuous in op- 
posing. He then sat on the treasury bench 
Opposite to me, just as long as he could. 

ethen made a diagonal motion to his pre- 
sent situation, where I sincerely hope he 
may remain. But the right hon. gentle- 
man accuses me of giving a new support 
to ministers inconsistent with my former 
conduct respecting them. Now, I have 
never engaged in opposition to the present 
One only act of theirs I 
opposed, and severely reprehended; and 
that was the bill of indemnity to shield 
and cover that right hon. gentleman and 
his colleagues. But were I to admit, that 
at its first formation I did not think so 
well of this administration, where is the 
inconsistency in my supporting measures 
brought forward by them, which meet my 
sincere approbation? I have never, like 
that right hon. gentleman, professed sin- 
cere and unalterable attachment, to one 
man, and then deserted, reviled, and op- 
posed him. I have never, like that right 
hon. gentleman, held out my political 
Opponent as a master piece of corruption 
and hypocrisy, or boasted, that I had 
bared the ¢ filthy dowlas,” which skulked 
-under his flowery robe, and then placed 
myself at his feet, wrapped in a remnant 
of that dowlas. These things I have not 


‘done. What I will do, is to give an hum- 


ble but sincere and zealous support to an 
adiministration so virulently and unfairly 
assailed, as long as I see them executing, 
according to the best of their judgment, 
the important duties which belong to the 
situation in which they are placed. I claim 
no merit in saying that this support shall 
be most disinterested. It shall be free 
from all colour, or suspicion, that in giving 
it, Iam influenced by any motive, but a 
sincere and heartfelt love of my country— 
a country which, in my soul and consci- 
ence, I believe contains the- best, the 
worthiest, and the happiest community in 
the universe. 
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After some farther debate, the bill went 
through its several stages, and was passed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to enable 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland to secure 
and detain such persons as he should sus- 
pect to be eonspiring against his majesty’s 
person and government. The bill was 
brought up, carried through all its stages, 
and passed. A clause was introduced 
into the two bills for limiting their dura- 
tion to six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the next session. The bills were 
sent to the Lords, and, at half past ten 
o’clock, a message came down informing 
the House that the Lords had agreed to 
the same without any amendment. 


Aug. 5. Ina committee on the bill to 
amend the Military Service bill, 

Mr. Wilberforce disapproved of the dis- 
tinction made between those who served 
in volunteer corps, and those who should 
serve in the levy en masse. 

The Secretary at War explained, that 
when the number of volunteers should be 
sufficient for the defence of the country, 
it had been the intention of the legislature 
to empower his majesty to suspend the 
operation of the act. 

Mr. Windham disapproved of the vo- 
luntcer corps, as forming bodies of aristo- 
cracy for the defence of the country, from 
which some were excluded from. not being 
able to purchase uniforms, and others 
from that kind of modesty, which declined 
the distinction of a red coat, and pre- 
vented men from associating with those 
superior to themselves in rank. His opi- 
nion on that subject, was much strength- 
ened by observations he had met in the 
public prints; in which he but seldom 
found any thing worthy attention. 

Mr. Sheridan ridiculed this attack 
on the public prints, and said, that al- 
though the daily papers presented no- 
thing worthy the right hon. gentleman’s 
notice, yet there was acertain weekly 
paper (Cobbett’s Register), to which he 
appeared more partial. For his part, he 
was candid enough to allow, that there 
was some merit in that print [Mr. W. 
bowed]. The right hon. gentleman 
answered with a condescending bow, he 
should therefore go no farther, for fear of 
hurting the feelings and blushing modesty 
of an author, perhaps the right hon. gen- 
tleman wrote a little for that publication. 
He liked the present bill, because it went 
to increase the number of volunteers. 
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Every body must allow, that the volunteers 
of the metropolis were much superior in 
discipline and efficiency to what could be 
expected from an equal number of men, 
raised by the levy en masse. It was, 
however a very good hint to men to turn 
volunteers, to Loe that if they did not, 
they might, in the course of a single 
month, find themselves in the ranks of 
common soldiers ; subject to be tied up to 
the halberts, if they were to give a saucy 
answer to the serjeant. 

Mr. Windham said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had shown all the zeal of a new 
convert, in supporting administration, 
and, like a raw recruit, had fired off his 
musket, without ascertaining where the 
enemy was. He contended, that all this 
complicated machinery brought forward 
by government for the defence of the 
country, was not likely to add a single 
man to its effective or disposable force. 
In speaking of the press, he allowed that 
it now showed some ardour and energy, 
but it acted like the hon. gentleman: first 
it did all the mischief it could, and set the 
world on fire, and now it came with its 
bucket of water to extinguish it. He 
then panegyrized Mr. Cobbett, who he 


said, merited a statue of gold for his. 


conduct in America, before he came to 
this country. That writer had resolutely 
opposed all the bad principles which had 
been propogated for the last ten years on 
politics, including those which the hon. 
gentleman had so often urged .in that 
House. | 

Mr. Sheridan was happy the forms of @ 
committee allowed him a second shot 
which he did not mean to fire in the air. 
He said, he was neither convert nor re- 
cruit. He had always, when the country 
was in a critical situation, lent his support 
to government ; in this support, however, 
he was no recruit; he would accept nei- 
ther rank nor pay, but should serve as a 
volunteer. He wished the right hon. 
gentleman would publish a book to be 
called ** The art of raising the spirit of a 
country; by a late secretary at war ;” for 
certainly the means taken by that right 
hon. gentleman in parliament, were the 
most whimsical that had ever -been 
thought of: first, he endeavowsed. to per- 
suade the people that the country was 
lest, unless eve specific individual was 
mace the minister; and that all their re- 
sources must be mismanaged and ill di- 
rected. by the present government; se- 
condly, that our honous was irrecoverably 


gone, and that our militia and volanteess 
were good for nothing. 

The Chancellor of the wer de- 
fended government from the charge of 
unnecessary delay. This measure could 
not with any propriety have been adopted 
until the foundation of the army of re- 
serve had been first laid. He considered 
that there never was a man who mor 
completely misconceived the means of 
raising the spirit of a country, than Mr. 
Windbam appeared to have done, ia et 
deavouriog to lead the peaple to ther 
duty, by instilling groundless fears aod 
alarms. 


The bill went through the committee. 
3 Molton 


Debate on Colonel Craufurd 
relative to the Defence of the Country.] 
Aug. 2. Colonel Craufurd rose to make 
his promised motion. © Before he entered 
upon the subject, he assured the Howe 
it was his intention studiously to abstan 
from any details which, from being made 
public, might have an injurious tendency. 

e thought, however, that all this secrecy 
was needless. There could be no doubt 
but the situation of the country 
of its coasts, were well known (0 
enemy. If we could take a peep into the 
Bureau de la Guerre at Paris, or ito 
Buonaparté’s cabinet, we should find 
plans—[Here Mr. Frankland moved the 
standing order of the House, for the eX 
clusion of strangers: and the gallery re 
mained shut for the remainder of % 
evening. |The hon. officer concluded his 
speech with moving, “ That, as It D0¥ 


appears to be in the contemplation © his 


majesty’s government to erect works a 
the neighbourhood of Londos, ia cas? 
enemy should, by any extraordinary sf 
tune of war, be able to approach the ™ 
tropolis, it is the opinion of this Hout, 
that such.a precaution will.be highly © 
and expedient; but that. the ellicacy 
this and other measures of the same rae 
cription, in different parts of the ne si : 
must materially depend on their Dr 
executed before the disembarkation race 
enemy shall have actually taken Ms a 
And the House will most cheerfully . 
to his majesty ™ 
powers, and making good. suc 
as may be found aecessary, for ra 
speedy aad effectual accomplis™ Upos 
these highly important objects aa 
this, a long debate ensued, 80°" 10, 
member moved, ‘* That the other only 
of the day be now read.” 7 | 
q 
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speech which has transpired with any sort 
of accuracy is the following : 

_ Mr. Francis said: Mr. Speaker, in sub- 
mitting my thoughts to the House on the 
present motion, I hope [ shall not be sus- 
ae a of pretending to military know- 
edge, or of thinking myself at all equal 
to the discussion of questions purely mili- 
tary. But there are some points of very 
great importance, which the motion natu- 
rally brings into view, and of which the 
common sense of any man, without pro- 
fessional information, may form a rational 
opinion. On some of these, I request 
your indulgence to be heard for a few mi- 
nutes. First, however, I think myself 
bound to take notice of two things ad- 
vanced by an hon. gentleman on the other 
side (Mr. H. orn): in answer to an 
hon. bart. (sir F. Burdett) behind me, of 
whom he affirmed that he was a declared 
partisan of universal suffrage, and had 
maintained that dangerous opinion on oc- 
casions, when it might be attended with 
the most mischievous consequences. What 
the hon. baronet may have said in other 
places, I know not. On this night he has 
not uttered one word to that effect, nor 
do I believe that he ever did maintain 
such a doctrine in this House. On the 
contrary, I understand him to disclaim it. 
But the hon. gentleman is just as severe 
on every other idea of parliamentary re- 
form, as on that, which he particularly, 
and as I think, justly reprobates. He 
forgets how many great authorities, on 
all sides of this House, and in all quarters 
of the country, are involved in that gene- 
ral condemnation. Among the rest, he 
forgets that no man has gone further in 
exposing the defects in the representation, 
and in promoting a parliamentary reform, 
than my right hon. friend (Mr. a taney | 
on the other side, who I am sure will 
never disavow his opinion, or desert the 
cause in which he was eminently distin- 
guished, or the character of that society 
who acted with him in supporting it. The 
hon. gentleman says, that military ap- 
pointments and commands exclusively 
belong to the crown, and that we should 
invade that part of the prerogative, 
if we attempted to inquire in what 
manner it was exercised. I hope I shall 
be able to show that the question, inci- 
dentally brought under the consideration 
of the House, and to which this opinion 
‘is applied, is connected with national in- 
terests, and ought not to be determined 
solely by individual discretion. But I 
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must. tell that hon. gentleman, that he 
mistakes the constitution of our govern- 
ment, if he conceives that this or any 
other exercise of the prerogative is a per- 
sonal act of the sovereign. The king, in 
his royal character, acts by the advice of 
his privy council, and not otherwise. The 
wise purpose of this institution is not only 
that the sovereign may have the benefit of | 
good advice, but that this House and the 
nation may know how to direct their in- 
quiries, and where to fix their censure, if 
bad advice should appear to have been 
followed. The House, I believe, will 
support me in reprobating a doctrine, 
which converts the prerogative into 
personal will and pleasure, and anni- 
hilates some of the principal functions of 
parliament. The powers of war and 
Seigy are generally vested in the crown. 
ut if, in the conduct of war, or in the 
transaetion of peace, you thought there 
was ground for suspicion, or reason for 
inquiry, would you suffer ministers to 
plead the prerogative in bar of your pro- 
ceeding? Would you endure to hear 
them say, what certainly the doctrine 
would warrant, ** We have made war with- 
out necessity, and peace without security ; 
but it is no affair of yours. War and 
peace belong to the prerogative. We 
owe you no account, and we shall give you 
no answer,’ I leave it to the hon. gentle- 
man to consider, in what: manner parlia- 
ment ought to receive such language. I 
believe they would soon teach the minis- 
ter, who held it, a very different lesson.-- 
The motion of the hon. officer fairl 
opens the debate to all manner of consi- 
derations connected with the war, parti- 
cularly with the expectation, for I disdain 
to call it the apprehension, of an invasion. 
If I rightly understand that part of the 
secretary at war's speech, which related 
to the probability of an invasion of this 
island by a French army, in force sufh- 
cient, not merely to do mischief, but to 
make a general and serious impression, 
and of its being attempted in the quarter 
against which it has been denounced, I con- 
fess 1 am inclined to concur in bis opinion. 
To be convinced of the reality of such a 
design, I shall wait, as he does, to sce 
whether the enemy in fact have resolution 
enough to come out of their harbours 
with the first division of their transports 
to anchor in deep water, and to wait there 
till the next tide forthesecond division, and 
possibly, till the tide following forthe third. 
When I see that they have had the cou- 
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raze to encounter, and the good fortune 
to escape all the dangers and difficulties 
of such an operation, in the face of an 
enemy, who are masters of the sea, I shall 
begin to believe that they seriously think 
it practicable to invade England in that 
form,.and that at all events they are de- 
termined to make the attempt, that is, 
from the ports of Holland and Flanders, 
and to land on the coast of Essex. If 
their purpose be, as it is stated, to march 
to London, of course they will endeavour 
to land on that part of the coast which is 
nearest to their object. Sir, I am far 
from -wishing to abate preparation, or to 
encourage any other idea of security but 
that which depends on vigilance and 
activity. Still itis a point to be considered, 
whether the quarter in which the enem 
must expect to find Phe best prepared, 
—- you have had most warning ), be 
that exactly in which you are mest likely 
to be attacked. A mistake in that spe- 
culation, may leave you open in some 
place, where you are much more vul- 
nerable. Some of the reasons for the 
aftirmative are rather extraordinary. Buo- 
naparté has publicly and solemnly pro- 
mised France, and threatened England, 
that be will invade this island, and 
march to the capital. He has engaged 
his word to his army, and to all Eu- 
rope: of course he must keep it. He 
has pledged his honour, and he is bound 
to redeem it. Characters are easily 
made and unmade to suit an argument. 
Up to this period we have heard of no- 
thing but the flagitious perfidy and false- 
hood of Buonaparté ; that he is incapable 
of truth, and insensible of shame. Butnow, 
all of a sudden, he is turned into a person 
of such strict veracity, and scrupulous ho- 
nour, that having once made a voluntary 
promise, or contracted a voluntary en- 
gagement, he would risk the fate of his 
army and of his government, as well as his 
own, sooner than break it; as if the very 
demonstration he holds out might not be 
a part of his policy, and intended to divert 
our attention from his real purpose. I 
have nothing to do with the morals of this 
man; but I am very unwilling to let him 
ass for a fool, lest we ourselves should 
e the dupes and possibly the victims of a 
false conception of his character. If the 
accounts we have heard of his personal 
dcportment, and of the language he some- 
times holds, be true, as 1 dare say they 
are, he is evidently a man without dis- 
cretion in his conversation or temper, or 
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even decency in his behaviour. So much 
the better for those who have to deal 
with him, if they know how to use their 
advantage. But I see no reason yet to 
believe, that in his political conduct, he is 
a mere idiot, who. has not sense eno 

to keep his own secret, much less to mis- 
Jead his opponent by false lights. Holland 
and Flanders are the only quarter where 
harbours and vessels can be found, equal to 
so great an embarkation as could answer 
any rational purpose of invasion ; and with 
no other stores and provisions than would 
be indispensably necessary at the lowest 
computation. The distance is consider- 
able. The management of a fleet of three 
or four hundred vessels is extremely diffi- 
cult, even without being disturbed by an 
enemy. To such a fleet, crowded with 
landmen, the mere chances of the sea 
would be formidable. A long calm would 
be a great distress; a gale of wind might 
be fatal. The wind must not only be 
favourable, but moderate, A short pas- 
sage would be essential to success; but 
then it must blow fresh, which would 
bring them on a lee shore, where they 
would find such a surf, as a great fleet so 
filled could not encounter without very 
considerable risk. Let it be granted, ne- 
vertheless, that by dint of good fortune, 
they have crossed the sea, and landed 
their army on the coast—What sort of 
an army will it be? without cavalry, with- 
out artillery, except perhaps a few field- 
pieces, and with just as much ammunition 
and bread as every soldier can carry for 
his own use. I shall even admit that, by 
some means or other, inconceivable to my 
understanding, they are permitted to 
march to London. On that supposition 
J shall only say, that this land would not 
deserve the name of England, it would 
not be a country, in which a man of com- 
mon spirit would wish to exist, if a single 
soldier of that army returned to France, 
otherwise than by our permission.— 
Sir, it is not my intention to look back 
for any purpose of finding fault. I shall 
not inquire now, whether the measures of 
government, for raising the greatest pos- 
sible national force, were the wisest in 
themselves, or whether some of them 
ought not to have been undertaken at an 
earlier period. In every thing that is 
well intended to resist and defeat the pro- 
jects of France, there can be no difference 
of feeling in this House. At a numerous 

meeting of the county of Surrey, where I 

attended yesterday,: there was but one 
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voice and one sentiment on this subject. 
If it depended on me, the same unanimity 
should prevail here. Then comes the ques- 
tion, wherliee ministers have done all that 
they ought to do to establish that unani- 
mity and to turn it to the best account ? 
Of the utility of the measure referred to 
in the motion I do not pretend to be a 
competent judge. But this conclusion at 
least is indisputable, that, if a plan to 
surround London with lines or redoubts 
be adviseable, the execution of it ought 
not to be deferred till the enemy shall 
have landed. Works of so great an ex- 
tent cannot be attempted, much less could 
they be well executed in the face of an 
enemy. If they are undertaken in a hurry, 
they will be executed in confusion, and 
probably do more harm than good. Im- 
perfect defences, hastily erected, are soon 
Overset, and in some cases turned inst 
you. In looking to the other military 
measures adopted by government, for the 
security of the country, I am willing to 
esume that a sufficient force is provided. 
that all? Have they done enough? 
Have they omitted nothing indispensably 
necessary to a wise and vigorous applica- 
tion of the force in their hands? On the 
best of my judgment, and with the deep- 
est conviction, my answer is, that their 
preparations are defective in two essential 
articles. The subject I know is delicate 
as.well as important, and I hope to be 
heard with a 
inrolling the nation, by ae @ great 
body of men, by organizing these men 
under a variety of titles, and furnishing 
them with arms, all you have gained is a 
material or instrumental power. What I 
apprehend is, that, without other condi- 
tions and properties, the mass of such a 
er may be unmanageable and inactive, 

if not dangerous. The power must be 
animated by a great pervading spirit, to 
give it life and motion; and then it must 
be directed by wisdom and experience. 
Have ministers taken the most effectual 
course to call out such a spirit, and to 
provide for such a direction? Before the 
subject was introduced this night by my 
hon. friend (Mr. Barham), it was not un- 
known to me that an offer had been made 
by an illustrious personage, of his services 
in the present crisis ; that he had request- 
ed to be employed wherever his appear- 
ance and example might be most effectual, 
and that his offer had been positively re- 
jected. My attachment to his royal high- 
ness bars me from saying much of what I 
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think and feel of the injury he suffers by 
that refusal. On that subject, therefore, 
I shall say nothing but what I should have 
equally said, on public ground, if C had not 
had the honour of being personally known 
to him. When the heir apparent, when 
the first subject, and the second person of 
the kingdom, desires nothing but that he 
may be allowed to share in the danger, 
and to contribute to the defence of his 
country, it is difficult to conceive, on what 

rinciple a request so reasonable and so 

nourable could have been refused. To 
say nothing of personal merits, is it fair 
that he alone, of all his illustrious family, 
should be excluded from such station and 
leading in the army, as might in some 
degree be suitable to his rank, as might 
give him an opportunity of acting up to 

is principles, and of showing the nation 
that he is worthy of the place he holds, 
and fit to stand first in the succession to 
the crown?) To such a man, so stationed 
and so acting, is it just, is it honest to 
say, ‘“‘ He may live in obscurity, he may 
enjoy in retirement, the provision which 

arliament has made for his subsistence ? 

is royal brothers shall be invited into 
action, but, as for the prince of Wales, 
we shall take care that the true spirit of 
his character shall not be understood. 
All means of acquiring personal honour, 
in this great emergency, shall be denied 
him. The nation shall not know how 
much he deserves their affections, or whe- 
ther, beyond a mere legal right, he has 
any moral pretensions or generous qualifi- 
cations to entitle him, to govern them 
hereafter.” Sir, I am of opinion, that the 
character of the prince of Wales is public 
property, and that whatever is said or 
done to lower it in the estimation of the 
country is a public injury. We have 
a right to his services, and above all to 
his example. It is not what his single 
hand can do. Any other individual may 
do as much. I leok te his appearance in 
the front of the contest, for the general 
animation it would inspire, for the spirit 
it would excite. What right have you 
to deprive the army and the people of the 
benefit of an example; which, you well 
know, the meanest man in the kingdom 
would be ashamed not to follow? In 
another view of bbe preparation, I see 
another great defect. I speak of things, 
not of persons; and surely it ought to be 
superfluous for me to say, that I have no 
wish to disparage any man, and least of 


all, his royal highness the duke of York. 
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If the first general whom this country has 
produced, if John duke of Marlborough 
were at the head of the army, I should 
say to him, what I say now, ‘“ Your 
occupations, your labours and your cares 
are more than any single person is equal 
to. Without the advice and assistance of 
a council to relieve you in the detail of 
business, to examine plans, to decide 
questions as they occur, and occasionally 
to act in your absence, it is not possible 
for you to give due attention to the other 
and still more urgent duties of your com- 
mand.” When I speak of a council, Sir, 
it is not with a view to direct or control 
the commander-in-chief in action or in 
the field ; to instruct hima where to march, 
when to fight, or how to retreat. These 
things for the most part belong to instant 
execution, and cannot in their nature be 
subject to a distant council. What I al- 
lude to would be such a military council 
as that which succeeded with our enemies 
in the course of the'late war, as long as 
they made use of it. I mean the station- 
ary council at Paris, of which Carnot was 
a member. I forget the other names. 
They prepared and digested the general 
plan of the campaign. They concerted 
general measures, and corresponded on 
every event with the commanders in the 
field: and I well remember, that the suc- 
cess of those campaigns was universally 
attributed to the wisdom of that council. 
Sir, the merit of delivering this opinion 
does not originate here. We owe it to 
the wisdom and resolution of a noble lord 
(earl of Suffolk), whom I have the honour 
and the happiness to call my friend, that 
advice to this effect has been offered in 
another place, where undoubtedly it was 
received with benignity, and must have 
' made a due impression. For that act of 
public and personal spirit, he deserves the 
gratitude, and something more than the 
gratitude of his country. Whatever pre- 
tences may be set up to the contrary, I 
cannot think it possible that any member 
of this House should, in hia heart and 
conscience, disapprove of the measure. 
If it be rejected on a division, considering 
the nature of the question, the real 
scnse of the House will be proved by the 
strength of the minority. On the whole, 
my conclusion is, that the mass of your 
force is sufficient. Let that mass be ani- 
mated by great examples, and governed 
by wisdom, and then let the designs of 
the enemy be what they may, this island 
is sale. But is it true that this is the 
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quarter, in which an invasion is most 
likely to be attempted, or in which we 
are not best prepared and most able to 
repel it? Is it likely that the enemy 
will make their attack on that part of 
the empire, where they are sure to 
find a powerful direct resistance, sup- 
ported by the union as well as cou- 
rage of the whole people; and that they 
will neglect another avenue of inva- 
sion, where, falsely I hope, but not unna- 
turally, they may expect to meet with 
Jess resistance, and some co-operation. 
I hope his majesty’s ministers have done 
something more effectual for the security 
of Ireland, than by furnishing the govern- 
ment there with many copies of a loyal 
address and a vigorous act of parliament. 
Assistance of that kind may be dispatched 
in a day; but I hope it will not be de- 
perded on without supplies of another 
nature. Pikes and bayonets are not to 
be opposed with paper. Against treason 
and rebellion, co-operating with invasion, 
if that should be attempted, a sufficient 
increase of real force must be provided, 
and no time lost in sending it. Concern- 
ing the actual government of that king- 
dom, I wish I could speak with entire 
and unreserved approbation. Though 1 
have not the honour of knowing the noble 
lord (earl of Hardwicke) who is at the 
head of it, I willingly assent to the cha- 
racter lately given of bim in this House. 
Courtesy, justice, and moderation are 
great and useful qualities in the govern- 
ment of any country, particularly of Ire- 
land. But in these times, and in the ac- 
tual situation of Ireland, other qualities 
are required. They call for vigilance and 
vigour, as well as justice and moderation. 
But of vigilance and vigour, at the moment 
when they were most wanted, I see no 
evidence. . The Irish council appear to 
me not only not to have had, as surely 
they might, any previous intelligence of 
an intended insurrection, or any suspicion, 
as they ought to have had, of a rebellious 
conspiracy against his majesty’s govern- 
ment, in prosecution of which the outrages 
were committed, but not even to have 
taken waroing from an extraordinary dis- 
covery, made by accident, which ought 
to have put the council on its guard, 
which ought to have roused their atten- 
tion, and engaged them to redouble their 
precautions, at least, for the safety of the 
capital. The insurrection happened on 
Saturday the 23rd of July. On the Lae 
ceding Modday a powder mill by accident 
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blew up in that part of Dublin called the 
Liberty of Meath. A powder mill, exist- 
ing in such a place, was enough to excite 
suspicion; and still more the discoveries 
that followed the explosion. In or near 
the same house a large quantity of car- 
tridges. was found. A manufacture of 
ears and other weapons was detected. 
f this unexpected discovery had made a 
proper impression, and if the most obvious 
recautions had been taken, I cannot but 
lieve that the tragical event which fol- 
lowed, might have been prevented. Pri- 
vate letters, of considerable authority, 
lament and complain of the supineness of 
government. In the face of such facts, I 
cannot readily give credit to the accounts 
we have repeatedly heard in this House, 
of the general tranquillity which prevails 
over Ireland, and of the contented and 
peaceable temper of the natives. It is 
not nataral, it is not credible, that all the 
causes of the opposite disposition should 
have been so readily forgotten, or that 
that disposition should have been so very 
soon extinguished. By fatal experience 
we are sure of the contrary. If it be said 
that the two kingdoms are united under 
one parliament, I ask in return, are the 
hearts of the Irish people united to Great 
Britain? If not, the union is a formality, 
aod nothing else. The case is urgent 
indeed; I know of nothing that. ap- 
proaches to it in the magnitude of its 
consequences, if a real and effective 
course be not taken to prevent them. 
Nominal relief and speculative concessions 
will not convince the suffering majority 
of that people, that they really enjoy the 
same privileges, the same equality of go- 
vernment with ourselves, and that they 
are truly, and in fact as well as name, one 
nation with the English. Some days ago 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Corry) proposed, 
and the House immediately granted, fifty 
thousand pounds to build churches in 
Ireland, and houses for the Protestant 
clergy to reside in. Where they have 
hitherto resided he did not mention. I 
then took the »ccasion to throw out an 
idea, which has long been revolving in m 
mind, and which I know prevails wit 
several, of my countrymen, and others 
much better acquainted with the internal 
state of Ireland than I am. I do not be- 
lieve that what is yet left to make the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
complete, is much regarded by the majo- 
rity of that persuasion. The benefit of 
what remains to be done would reach but 
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toafew. The condition of the rest would 
be very little mended by total emancipa- 
tion, unless it were accompanied, as it 
ought to be, by other concessions. One 
of the principal grievances of the Roman 
Catholics, and heavy it is indeed on all 
ranks of that oy of the Irish people, 
from him, who has something like a house 
and cloaths to cover him, to the naked 
wretch, who pines and starves with a 
family of beggars in 8 mud cottage, is the 
cruelty and oppression of forcing them to 
pay double tithes for the support of two 
ecclesiastical establishments. The united 
legislature of the empire has it now in its 
power to give that essential relief, which 
the justice of the case demands, but 
which it would have been in vain to ex- 
pect from an Irish parliament. I submit 
the measure, for its reason and its pru- 
dence, to the consideration of his majesty’s 
ministers. I urge it on their attention, 
for its indispensable necessity. On the 
subject of ee I shall venture to foe 
ou one salu su tion more, an 

ith that I shall zone rae In all human 
dealing, particulariy in acts of justice or 
benevolence, the form and the manner are 
as effective as the substance. The benefit 
is doubled, when it comes through a 
favourite channel. Ifthe French are de- 
termined to attempt an invasion, their 
object, with any rational prospect of suc- 
cess, must be Ireland. Your military 
force in that country may be great; but 
there is a moral power of defence and 
security, which armies cannot give you. 
You have it within your reach, if you are 
wise enough to make use of it. The ser- 
vice to be done points out the person to 
be employed. To recover the affections 
of Ireland, there does not exist, the world 
does not furnish so powerful an instrue 
ment as the illustrious prince, to whose 
nanie and character I have alluded. That 
any heart, which he wishes to win, should 
resist him —I do not believe it possible. 
If with those personal qualifications, so 
eminently possessed by him, and so pecu- 
liarly suited to the occasion, he were al- 
lowed to carry with him the justice, or, if 
you will, the mercy of the legislature to 
the Catholics of that unhappy country, 
from that moment the union would be 
realised. The hearts of the people would 
gather round him. Alienation and de- 
spair would be converted into affection, 
and the whole power of the country be 
devoted to its defence. - 

Sit F. Burdett, alluding to an expres- 
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gion of col. Craufurd’s, that the prince of 
Wales had offered his services, and that 
his offer had been rejected, stated his re- 
gret that such rejection should have oc- 
curred ; as at such a period as the present, 
the character of his royal highness would 
furnish a tower of strength to the country. 
The lion. baronet recommended the ap- 
pointment of a military commission, and 
concluded with complaining of the gene- 
ral misrepresentations of his sentiments. 

Sir W. Erskine approved of the idea of 
a military commission. 

Mr. Foz moved an amendment, in sup- 
port of which he stated, that the greatest 
abilities on earth, even those of the duke 
of Marlborough, would not. be sufficient 
for the extent of the duties to which a 
commander.in chief’s attention must ne- 
cessarily be directed at the present crisis. 
The words of his amendment were, ‘“ That 
so: address be presented to his. majesty, 
praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to appoint a military council, con- 
sisting of general officers, and such others 
as to his majesty should seem fit, for the 
purpose of giving their advice when 
ealled upon by his majesty respecting the 
defence of the country, and of being con- 
sulted occasienally, or from day to day, if 
necessary, by. the commander in chief, and 
his majesty’s ministers upon that important 
subject.” He could not conceive why the 
services of the heir apparent had been re- 
fused. Was his royal highness too old ? 
Was he too young? Was he made a 
colonel twenty-two years ago, by way of 


douceur, as a little pecuniary aid? Was he |. 


not known to be in the very prime of life, 
at the very period when man was capable 
of the utmost energy? The country, he 


added, had a right to expect some expla- | 


nation upon this subject. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, of the prince's household, 
said::—An illustrious personage, in whose 
family I have the honour to be placed, 
having been so directly alluded to, I can 
no Jonger be silent. The Prince, from 
the very commencement of the war, has 
manifested an anxious wish to be placed 
in any military situation to which his. ma- 
jesty might be pleased to call him ;. which 
wish has been made known to his: ma- 
jesty’s ministers. If the services of the 

lustrious personage alluded ta have been 
rejected, I have proof that the fault does 
not lie at his door. 

Mr. Barham strongly urged the pro- 
priety of giving a military command to 
the heir apperent. . ee 
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The Chancellor of the said : 
No man is more ready to bear attestation 
to the feelings so worthy of the rank and 
character of the illustrious ge 
alluded to than lam. But having made 
this declaration, I must here pause, and 
declare, that nothing. short of the com- 
mands of the king shall compel me to say 
one word more upon the subject. 

Mr. Windham strongly enforced the 
necessity of a council of war, and thoa 
at all events the Prince should have a 
eommand. 

Gencral Maztland spoke against the 
motion, and maintained that there was a 
council of war to all intents and purposes 
now existing. 

Me. Caicraft was fer the council. He 
spiritedly.observed: the Prince of Wales 
has been a colonel in the army from the 
year 1782; his brother is a field marshal 
and commander in chief; three younger 
brothers are lieutenant-generals ; and you 
leave the heir apparent to the monarchy 
to: fight for that crown which he is one 
day to wear, asa colonel of a regiment, 
under the command of a major-general, 
his own equerry. 

Colonel Craufurd haviog withdrawn his 


‘motion; and the motion for the other 


orders of the day being also withdrawn, 
the House divided on Mr. Fox’s mo- 
tion : 

Tellers. 


. Col. Craufurd ecesevccsooe 
Yeas ) Nar. Sheridan 38 


Mr. Secretary at War ... 
pom 1 Gencral Maitland eae = 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Mx. Sheridan's Motion for a 
Vote of Thanks to the Volunteers.] Aug. 
10. Mr. Shertdan rose to make his pro- 
mised metion relative to the Volunteers. 
He said, it was of a nature which he 
flattered himself would meet the approba- 
tion of every man in the House: and he 
trusted that whatever zeal of opposition: 
had been manifested.on other occasions, 
there might at least be one cordial day 
before: their separation—one day in which 

censideration was lost sight of but 
devotion: to the cause of our commoa 
country. In bringing forward the motion, 
he had no wish to interfere with what 
more strictly was the duty of the servants 
of the crown; but.he could not but think 


that a motion such as be had to propose 
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came with peculiar propriety from an ia- 
dividual who appeared in that House as a 
volunteer in the cause of this country. 
Before he proceeded, he wished it to be 
distinctly understood that his motion was 
intended to include every description of 
individuals whose services were voluntarily 
offered at this difficult and trying crisis. 
It would include volunteer corps, corps 
of yeomanry, and corps which were raised 
by patriotic gentlemen, and accepted by 
government. There were one or two 
points on which he wished to say a very 
few words. At present there existed 
some degree of doubt respecting the 
proper construction of the clauses of the 

ill for the general defence of the coun- 
try; and also of the bill by which some 
ambiguities were meant to be removed. It 
was not sufficiently understood how far a 
voluntary offer to enter into a corps, pre- 
viously accepted by his majesty, would 
exempt the individuals making this offer 
from :the compulsory operation of the 
bills to which he had just now referred. 
It was the clear spirit of the act, that 
when any individual entered into a corps 
of the nature which he had described, he 
was henceforth freed from the operation of 
all the compulsory clauses of the act. 
The next point on which he wished to 
make a few observations was, the mode 
in which many volunteer associations 
conducted their cloathing. It could not 
have escaped notice that many thousand 
individuals, whose loyalty was undoubted, 
were prevented from entering into volun- 
teer associations, from the heavy expense 
to which a gaudy fashionable dress would 
expose them. If the cloathing were more 
cheap, thousands whom no considera- 
tion but that which he had mentioned now 
deterred, would flock to the standard of 
loyalty. He could not but think that 
gentlemen in affluent circumstances would 
do themselves infinite honour by appear- 
ing in the plainest dress possible. It was 
not idle pomp or tawdry magnificence 
which was to entitle members Of a volun- 
teer association to the confidence of their 
country. In this trying crisis we were 
to look for salvation to fortitude, to he- 
roism, to contempt of death. He re- 
joiced to find that a military disposition 
pervaded the land, and he wished that 
the effect might be visible in a general 
military appearance in the country. In 
Ireland, when the system of volunteers, 
carried to an extraordinary pitch, left a 
greater proportion of the regular troops 
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disposable for foreign service, every man 
was to be seen in his uniform. At that 
period, every member of the Irish House 
of Commons appeared in the dress of his 
appropriate association; and the gallery 
exhibited an equally military appearance. 
The public officers of state imitated the 
example, and even the grave judges on 
the bench, under his professional gown, 
exhibited a uniform. He could not but 
think that the adoption of a similar 
practice would be productive of the most 
beneficial effects. Even if it had no other 
effect but to point out those who were 
lukewarm and disaffected, it might be 
productive of infinite advantage. As to 
the spot where volunteer associations wcre 
to be trained, the places allotted for this 
purpose should, in the first instance, be 
as secluded as possible. He needed not 
to remind the House that there were 
many individuals who would much more 
cheerfully expose themselves to the shot 
of the enemy than encounter the derision 
of motley spectators. Before he sat down, 
he begged leave to advert to some other 
considerations connected with the subject 
immediately before the House. No man 
had seen with greater pleasure than be 
had, the patriotic donations of which the 
geotlemen at Lioyd’s coffee-house had 
set co illustrious an example. He con- 
fessed that liberal as the subscription 
already was, it was with surprise that he 
still observed the absence of several 
classes of the community which he 
expected to have seen the first on the list. 
He bad no wish to say any thing harsh 
respecting the noble and honourable per- 
sons of whom those classes were com- 

osed. Though they had not yet come 
brward with their contributions, he had 
no doubt that they would not be deficient 
in devotion to their country at this trying 
moment, and that though they had not taken 
the lead, they would not show themselves 
deficient in generosity in so sacred a 
cause. When he looked to the amount 
of the fund at this moment, and when he 
considered how much greater it might 
become by the contributions of those 
classes to which he had referred, he could 
not help thinking that it might admit of a 
more extended application. Though 
originally designed solely to afford aid to 
the wives and relatives of those who 
erished while fighting their country’s 
Battles, it did appear to him that so large 
a fund, instead of remaining muappieds 
might, tu a certain extent, be employed 
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in contributing to the direct service of the 
country. Rewards might be offered to 
those who were willing to volunteer the 
performance of important national ser- 
vices, and who might be deterred merely 
by the consideration that in their absence 
their families would remain without a 
provision. He would allude to another 
source of assistance; he meant the patri- 
otic contributions of our fair country 
women. In a contest involving the 
preservation of all the charities and all the 
endearments of domestic life, he could 
not believe that they would be backward 
in patriotism. To their other charms he 
was confident they would add the charm 
of love to their country and their homes. 
--The hon. gentleman then proceed- 
ed to advert to the description of the 
force, to the individuals composing which 
his vote of thanks would be addressed. 
He was no military man, and professed 
no power to give the House information 
onthe subject. In the course of many 
discussions which had lately taken place, 
it had however frequently occurred to 
him, that many of these details might have 
been well spared, whether proceeding 
from military or unmilitary members of 
the House. He must, in the face of au- 
thorities deservedly high in a military 
point of view, say, that, as a constitutional 
member of parliament, he thought the 
force which was now formed for the de- 
fence of the country one in which he was 
warranted in placing the amplest confi- 
dence. Military men were too apt to 
view every object with what they were 
pleased to calla military eye; but, with 
all their minuteness of observation, they 
were very apt to overlook one little for- 
tress, which he should never cease to think 
of the highest importance, and that was 
the fortress of the constitution. If he 
were asked, whether he did not think a 
hundred thousand regular troops a more 
effectual body for the defence of the 
country than an equal number of militia, 
volunteers, and yeomanry, he certainly 
could have no difficulty in giving his 
answer. Undoubtedly, for every military 
pa such a regular force was superior. 

e would maintain, however, that in ad- 
dition to a regular army of a certain mag- 
nitude, a force, consisting of militia, vo- 
lunteers, and yeomanry, was a force more 
suited to the habits, the circumstances, 
the constitutional liberties of this country. 
In saying this he did not speak of an 
army for the purpose of carrying on a 
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continental war, but a force such as it be- 
hoved us to keep up when the necessity 
of cultivating military habits was more 
imperiously imposed on us by the ambition 
of a foreign enemy, whom nothing could 
satisfy short of our destruction. He 
liked the force the better, because it was 
of a diversified character. In the first in- 
stance the preference was given to the 
regular troops ; the militia, the volunteer 
corps, and the yeomanry succeeded ia 
their claims to distinction. There was in 
in such a force a connexion which 
must ever make it formidable to a 
foreign enemy. There was in_ its 
compositions a facility for separation, 
which, in a constitutional view, he should 
always regard with satisfaction. Great 
standing armies, however disciplined and 
powerful, were not to be implicitly trusted. 
He might refer to numerous examples in 
roof of this position. A most striking 
instance occurred in the army of France. 
Never was there an army better disci- 
plined, more brave, or apparently more 
dependent on the throne; but that very 
army thus constituted, and on which every 
possible reliance was placed, in the course 
of a very few hours suffered the monarchy 
to be overturned, and the revolution to 
triumph. In making this allusion, it was 
the farthest in the world from his inten- 
tion to impeach the loyalty of our regular 
army. On the contrary, he believed that 
no body of men were ever animated with 
truer or more affectionate attachment to 
their sovereign. He admired, however, 
the present constitution of our military 
force, as being exempted from the incon- 
veniences and the evils which attached, to 
a certain degree, to all standing, exclu- 
sive, permauent armies. By such a con- 
stitution, the strength and efficiency of 
the whole was confirmed and consolidated. 
He liked the present attitude of the coun- 
try, whether we looked forward to the 
continuance of war, or to the conclusioa 
of peace.—On the subject of ‘oo he 
should just say one word. - He should be 
the ready advocate of peace, if it could be 
obtained on terms consistent with the 
national honour and safety. This, how- 
ever, he would distinctly say, and he was 
sure that he spoke the language of his 
majesty’s ministers when he made the 
declaration, that no peace could be 
formed, no negotiation could be listened 
to, no offer for negotiation could be ac- 
cepted, while there was a hostile army in 
any part of the united empire. If be had 
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supposed it possible for ministers to have 
entertained contrary sentiments, he should 
have felt it his duty to have brought for- 
ward a distinct proposition, that the mi- 
nister who should listen to so disgraceful 
& proposition, would deserve to be im- 
peached, and to lose his head as the pu- 
nishment of his infamy. He stated it dis- 
tinctly, therefore, as what he conceived 
was the unalterable resolution of ministers, 
that no proposal for peace should be 
entertained, while a single French soldier 
had a footing on British ground. . [This 
sentiment was universally applauded. ]— 
The hon. gentleman, after this patriotic 
effusion, went on to recommend una- 
nimity on this interesting occasion. He 
did not call on gentlemen to give up their 
opinions. He did not wish by any means 
to dictate to them 
political conduct which they were to pur- 
sue. Within the walls of that House 
every man had a fair right fullyand unequi- 
vocally to declare his opinions on public 
affairs. He might be permitted, however, 
to entreat of gentlemen, that as the 
period of: their separation was now at 

and, they would not utter such senti- 
ments out of doors; that they would not 
resort to any measures which could damp 
the increasing ardour and energy of the 
country; that they would not lend the 
sanction of their names to sentiments 
which, coming from unauthorized sources, 
had never been received with any portion 
_of favour. All that he asked of them 
was, to suspend their political animosities 
for a moment; not to represent the ser- 
vants of the crown as weak and inefficient, 
at a moment when confidence in their ex- 
ertions was so necessary to the salvation 
ofthe country; not to waste that time, and 
those talents in party spirit and intrigue, 
which might be so much more worthily 
employed in performing the sublime and 
animated duties of patriotism. This was 
amoment which called on every honest 
man to unite heart and hand in sup- 
pert of all that is dear to us as a 
great and free people, against the greatest 
danger with which we were ever threaten- 
ed. Let but this small sacrifice. be made 
to patriotism, and when they once more 


assembled in that House, they might re- 


sume their favourite pursuits, under the 

pleasing consciousness, that they had 

contributed their efforts to the general 

safety. The hon. gentleman then moved, 

«That the Thanks of this House be 

given to the several Volunteer and Yeo- 
C[VOL. XXXVI.] 


for a Vote of Thanks to the Volunteers. 
‘“manry corps of the United Kingdom, for 


the course of 
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the zeal and promptitude with which, ata 
crisis the most momentous to their coun- 
try, they have associated for its defence.” 
General Gascoyne hoped that the motion 
would be unanimously adopted. He 
thought, now that our regular army was 
so powerfully supported by the militia, 
and 300,000 volunteers, we should remove 
the seat of war out of our own dominions, 
and learn to threaten the threatencr : we 
ought no longer to confine ourselve 
merely to defensive operations. : 
Mr. Windham wished it were in his power 
to gratify the hon. mover; but while the 
hon. gentleman deprecated discussion, he 
threw out so many things to provoke it, 
that it was impossible his wish could be 
complied with. If the hon. gentleman 
imagined he was going to oppose the vote, 
he was mistaken. It was among the 
fancies of the hon. gentleman that he had 
spoken with disparagement of the militia 
and the volunteer corps. With respect to 
the volunteer corps, he had not a doubt 
of their zeal and spirit; and he was satis- 
fied that in the day of trial they would 
serve their country in a way becoming 
Englishmen. He had said nothing to 
give offence to the militia. The whole 
amount of what he had said was, that with 
all the zeal and spirit which he always 
allowed them, they did not possess those 
qualities of soldiers which it was impossi~ 
ble to possess without having been in 
action. With respect to the motion, it was 
one to which a man was induced to give 
his assent, because he could not dissent 
without disapproving. - He had no objec- 
tion to a vote of thanks. ‘It was here in 
some instances, as in public places, where 
one joined in the applause, because he 
could make no other noise which would 
not have the effect of censure. But, if he 
were to speak as a volunteer, he should 
say, ‘* For God’s sake, keep your thanks 
till we have done something to deserve 
them.” It should be considered, that the 
volunteer corps were but just formed, and 
that many had chosen volunteer service 
to avoid compulsory service. It should 
be recollected, that at other times we had 
had volunteers, who had come forward 
without any influence or compulsion, and 
that no thought was entertained of be- 
stowing on them, in the first instance, a 
vote like that now proposed. All that 
the House of Commons had to give to the 
most distinguished services by sea and 
as was its thanks; and-when volunteer 
5 Q] 
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corps were to receive thoge thanks for 
goming forward at such a crisis, with a 
' gervice which they would otherwise he 
compelled to render, he feared that the 
highest and most valuable testimony of 
the most eminent service, would become 
Jess valuable. He should think it the 
proper time to vate the thanks of the 
ouse when they had expelled Buona- 
parté, or even now he should think it 
tight to thank the Irish volunteers, for 
uppressing the rebellion; and when the 
ouse was called upon for such a vote, 
he thought there should at Jeast have been 
some direction from his majesty. Here 
he should Jeave this subject; but there 
was another on which he should say a few 
words, and here he should lay the ground 
ara privilege under the prohibition of 
the hon. mover. The hon. gentleman’s 
wish went to deprive the House of its 
most valuable functions: when no one 
‘was allowed to speak, no one could hear! 
and when no one was allowed to illumine, 
HO one could be enlightened. This doc- 
trine was rather new, and in bis opinion, 
wot very wise. He wished the hon. gen- 
tleman had been in the House when his 
hon. friend (Mr. Fox) had so properly 
exerted his abilities on a subject some- 
what related to this on. a former night. 
He condemned the principle of haying 
recourse to volunteer corps instead of 
calling forth volunteer service ip other 
modes. From the sort of training which, 
these corps receiyed, there wag an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the manner ig which 
they would be brought into action. The 
eompenice would be collected into regi- 
ments, and the regiments formed into 
brigades. He did not think they would 
be good for any thing in that way ; neither 
did he think, that any judicious officer 
would accept of them. It was not true 
that numbers always made strength; nei- 
ther could that other comfortable saying,, 
that if they did no good they could dp no, 
harm, be applied. in thig instance. They 
would incumber the movements, obstruct 
the roads, and, congume the proyisions— 
and, which should also be a main consi- 
deration, they would be a great depository 
of panic, if, as was not unlikely, they once 
eaught it. Under all these disadvantages, 
any skilful officer, instead of. accepting 
their services, would rather, say, place 
them ata distance. Such an officer would 
consider them as a wrestler would regard 
heavy garments, and say, let me have 


clear ground, free from apy incumbrance.. 
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would. not be fit to i 


Ck700 
An armed population, when it was onca 


trained, would furnish out of it corps more 
generally useful, and whose services and 
co-operation the best officers would think 
desirable. 
sential instrument of defence a force like 
this, possessed of aj} the characteristics of 
a loose light infantry; quick in loading. 
and firing. When the papulation of the 
country was thus trained, every where 
that the enemy moved, 9 host would hang. 
on him, and follow him like a swarm of 
insects, for ever buzzing in his eara, for 
tid teasing, harassing, and annoying 

im. 
had the advantage of fortifications, the 
utility of which had been so strongly en- 
forced by the hon. colonel behind him 


He regarded as the moat es- 


If, combined with this force, we 


(Craufurd), and large armies, for large 


armies we should have, the fate of the 
country would not depend on one or two. 
pitched battles ; but it would be one con- 
tinued warfare, in which ever 
ground would be disputed both in advance 
and in retreat. This was hia opinion as, 
to the proper mode of sare the 
measure O f the 
idga bag been taken up which he sug. 


inch of 


general armament. 


ated, a large forge would by this time. 
ave been half trained, and nearly ready. 


to be applied to the services for which it; 
may be thought aswisable. There were. 
some measures in, whch a.great progress, 
might be made et the very commence: 
maent, and. others in which no progress, 
could be made far a jong. time. 

mensure of general armament wee one of 


hig, 


the latter description, ig which, though 


much, had been done ip, pacliament, ao, 


ogress was yet made in fact. It was. 
ike a July brewing, which, with the delay, 
of, and bottling, 
rink tll Christmas, 
is. tmgjesty’s, ministers were fond of. 
& and. they thonght that the machi- 


nery he, recommended would do no- 


thing, becayse it wag silent. He consi- 
dered it a very great absurdity tq sup- 

ose, that what was known to eyery. man. 
19 England was unknown to the govern- 
ment of France, he meant the actual, 
state of preparation in which we. were. 
On the mere question of the, vote. of 
thanks he had nothing to.say, and there- 
fore should da no more tae tq press, 
most seriously the consideration of pro- 
viding this force with-arma ; for withoug, 
@ proper attention to the state in which, 
it was as to arms, no eHectyal, aid could. 


be expected from. it, The han, gentleman, 
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wished for unanimity, and in one sénse 
he woald have it. If ananimity was meant 
to apply to the defenee of the comtry, 
there could be no doubt that this unani- 
mity existed. He should with to know 
what part of his conduct had enshorrased 
the public service, or given ground for 
the charge of factious opposition ; and 
when he and those gentlemen who sat 
neer him, were charged with such things, 
he wished the instances to be cited. He 
tad the satisfaction to think that most of 
those measures onwhich he and his friends 
took an active part, were rendered more 
perfect in their passage towards the House, 
and that he and his friends contributed 
to the improvement. He also disclaimed 
the charge of factious opposition. He 
had not opposed all things indiscrimi- 
nately, He had never once opposed 
@ tax billthough he knew gentlemen 
to another opposition, whe, during the 
course of ten years, never suffered a 
tax bill to pass without comment.— 
it was a bad thing to have a govern- 
ment in which the country could not 
confide ; if it was true that the present 
rnment was such, the tountry should 

now it. If it was untrue, the attempt 
to establish the belief would give room for 
the refutation. It was worse than all to 
have a weak government and to confide 
in it; for then the country leaned ona 
broken reed, which would certainly let it 
down. When a government regulated it- 
self by public opinion, the proper way to 
correct it was, to apply the ¢eorrection 
through the public opinien, to which it 
looked up so much. He denied the prin- 
ciple, that because a government was 
ander difficulties, it was therefore to be 
the more reliedon. The increase of dav- 
ger naturally created unanimity. The 
rebellion in Ireland had created 4 unani- 
mity of this kind, anda French invasion 
would create it still more. He, therefore, 
protested against an unanimity which 
‘would goto preclude the right of censure, 
and when this was the last day of discus- 
sion, and there would be no otter oppor- 
tunity till the next séssion, he thought it 
his duty to avail himself of this right; 
and as the hon. gentleman proposed to 
carry his restriction still further, and to 
abridge the liberty of speech out of doors 
during the vacation, as he proposed to 
lock him and his‘ friends ap i this man- 
ner, andto put the key in his pocket ;— 
he thought it proper at least to eve their 


right, by his protest, lost i¢ bé denistter- 


for a Vote of Thanks to the Volunteers. 
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ed as entirely lapsed and surreridered 
disuse. Having said this, he had ‘no i: 
jection that the motion should pass, end 

ehon, gentleman might if he pleased, go 
about as master of the ceremonies mak- 
ing his bow to every one of the corps, and 
returning them thanks where they were 
not at all expected. 

The Secretary at War thought itstrange, 
that theright hon. gentleman, who wassuch 
am advocate for a regular army, should pre- 
fer a much more imperfect training, to that 
which the volunteers would receive. He 
could not help wonderig, that in the 
last war, the public should have heard 
none of the right hon. gentleman's ob- 
jections to the militia and the volunteers. 

e was then eecretary at war, dnd 4 cabi- 
net minister ; and it was his duty to have 
proposed those means of deferice, that, 
in his judgment, appeared the best. Ia 
answer to the question, Why the thanks 
of parliament had not been given to thosé 
volunteers, who preserved Dublin from 
falling into the hands of the rebels ? he 
should answer, Dublin never wad in that 
dangerous situation, described by the 
right hon. gentleman, nor was it eo much 
the volunteer force, as the regular army, 
that defeated the insurgents. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought it alittle pre« 
mature to vote the thanks of the House 
to men, for merely doing what must be 
expected from Englishmen. He thought 
they ought to wait for solid services and 
more splendid achievements. Ih giving 
his opinion of the volunteer forte in ge- 
neral, he appeared to coincide with Mr. 
Windham’s idea, that the peasant of 
the country, armed and acting as an ir- 
regular force, would be more efficacious. 
He thought it would give more rooni for 
the exercise and display of individual 
energy and courage. He instanced the 
wonderful and gallant exploits of sir Sid- 
ney Smith at Acre, and stated that that 
officer had declared, that if he had had 
any regular officers of enginetrs with 
him, he must have reported thie place 
untenable and quitted it. He concluded 
by expressing a confidence that the coun- 
try was equal to the situation it was 
placed in, and would fréally triuarph over 
all its difficulties. 

Mr. Francis said, he hoped that the 
hon. mover had, before he pledged him- 
self so warmly to the support of govern- 
ment, received sufficient satisfaction on 
two points about which he had béen much 
interested : first, #4 thé appoinment of 
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a‘ military council; secondly, as to the 
offer of service on the part of an illus- 
trious personage. : 

Colonel Craufurd thought that it would 

be time enough to return thanks to the 
volunteers, when they had repelled the 
invasion with which this country isthreaten- 
ed. He did not much approve of the in- 
troduction of German tactics among our 
volunteers ; he thought there was too 
much of it among the regulars, and that 
it was not well suited to such a country as 
this; he agreed with Mr. Windham, in 
preferring the people raised en ‘masse and 
acting.as an irregular force, to our volun- 
teers, in the way they are trained and dis- 
ciplined. . 7 : 
. Lord Hawkesbury cordially approved 
of the vote proposed, as he thought the 
record of it on the Journals, would be an 
encouragement to future exertions. . 

Mr. Sheridan made a brilliant igen to 
the arguments against his motion, which 
he had supposed would have past unani- 
mously, and without much discussion. 
As to the questions put to him by Mr. 
Francis, he said, that neither the non-ap- 
pointment of a military council, nor even 
the rejection of the offer of the prince of 
Wales, to whom he was so much attach- 
ed, were sufficient to prevent him giving 
his support to the government, at a time 
so critical asthe present. He believed 
the prince’s feelings might be expressed in 
the language of lord Moira, who said he 
should rather serve as a private in the 
ranks, than divide the public opinion 
about his claims, when unanimity was so 
essentially necessary. He then animad- 
verted, with severity, on the tendency of 
the speeches which had been delivered in 
that House, by Mr. Windham and his 
friends. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 
As well also the following, ‘* That a re- 
turn be prepared, to be laid before this 
House in the next Session of Parliament, 
of all Volunteer and Yeomanry corps 

.whose services shall have been accepted 
by his Majesty, describing each corps in 
order that such return may be entered on 
the Journals of this House, and the pa- 
triotic example of such voluntary exer- 
tions transmitted to posterity.” 


Debate on Mr: Hutchinson’s Motion 
respecting the State of Ireland.| August 
11. Mr. Hutchinson rose, to submit a 
motion relative to the affairs of Ireland. 
He began by stating how material it was 
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in the present juncture to enable his ma 
jesty to avail himself of all the reseurces 
which every part of the empire was ca 
ble of affording, and how desirable it 
therefore was, to put Ireland in such a si- 
tuation as to make her natural strength 
her wealth, and population available for 
the common safety of the empire. The 
unanimity which appeared in this country 
was a source of joy to every Joyal mind ; 
but the joy of an Irishman was consider- 
ably allayed, by the reflexion that so 
many of his countrymen were, by the op- 
pression they endured, by the wretched 
poverty they suffered, damped in their 
ardour for the public security, if not alto- 
ether alienated in their affections for the 
ritish government. To remedy this 
misfortune, he called upon ministers to 
attend to the state of Ireland, and to re- 
form radically the system by which it had 
been so long governed. He called upon 
parliament to consider this subject, and 
upon ministers to recollect the solemn 
pledges made to the Irish people at 
the time of the union. The hon. 
member then entered into a comparison 
of the systems on which the government 
of the two countries was managed, and 
contended that they were essentially dif- 


| ferent—the people of England enjoying 


the privileges of the constitution, and the 
advantages and profits of industry, to both 
of which the he of Ireland were almost 
entire strangers ; for the Revolution of 1688, 
which gave liberty to the former cramped 
the industry of the latter, and laid the 
foundation of the discords which had since 
desolated that unhappy country. Under 
the beneficent reign of his present majesty, 
the greater part of the penalties which dis- 
graced the Statute book, as applying to 
the difference of religious sentiments, had 
been expunged, but so long as any part 
of this vicious system was suffered to ex- 
ist, it would be idle to calculate on the 
peace of Ireland. If any doubt was en- 
tertained of the melancholy situation of 
Ireland, let a deputation be appointed by 
the House to investigate the state of the 
poor, and to report their opinion to par- 
liament after the recess. This was one of 
the means to which ministers ought to 
resort, to put parliament in possession of 
the most authentic information. The re- 
sidence of the land owners in Ireland 
ought by some means to be enforced, at 
least some branch of each family. If the 
just expectations of the people of Ireland 
were satisfied, we should be qualified to 
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despise the menaces of the insatiable des- 
pot, by whose machinations alone the 
horrible atrocity lately committed in 
Dublin was to be attributed. That any 
part of his countrymen could be so 
deluded as to trust to the professions of 
such a tyrant, or count upon any good to 
their country through his interterence, 
was to him a source of the most sincere 
regret; but of this delusion he trusted 
that the benevolent interpositions of this 
House would cure them. It might be 
said, that ministers had it in contem- 
‘plation to bring forward a better system 
for Ireland, but that it was not yet 
prepared, The case, however, did not 
admit of delay. From the time tbat the 
late minister had accomplished the union, 
nothing had been done to render that 
measure complete. To him, as an 
I:nglish minister, it certainly was a great 
object to attain; if he really did not mean 
tq propose some conciliatory measures, he 
must have been either a blockhead or a 
knave: but it was understood that he did. 
The present minister, however, had shown 
no disposition to do any such thing. The 
hon. member proceeded to describe the 
happy consequences which would result 
from the appointment of the Prince of 
Wales to the lord lieutenancy of Ireland. 
If his majesty would give this farther 
aes of his parental attachment to his 

ish subjects, and his royal highness 
would condescend to accept of it, his cha- 
racter, which was in still higher estimation 
than his high rank, would excite a degree 
of unparalleled enthusiasm throughout all 
Ireland. The disposition of this illustri- 
ous personage, and his known attachment 
tothe Irish people, would naturally enough 
produce such a sentiment—but there was 
little hope that they would have the hap- 
piness of his Koyal Highness’s presence. 
The same evil genius which prevented his 
Royal Highness from being called into 
employment when the empire was pro- 
nounced in danger, could, no doubt 
interpose its baneful influence, to preclude 
Ireland from enjoying this felicity. If 
any commotion should take place in Ire- 
Jand during the recess, the hans member 
recommended government to meet it with 
vigour; but exhorted them to send posi- 
tive orders, that no.cruelty should be 
practised, that vigour should be blended 
with humanity; that the measures which 
the loyalists resorted to in 1798, should 
not be allowed, for they would only tend 
to create thousands of rebels. He hoped 
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they would never again occur, and that 
we should hear no more of houseburnings, 
of pillages, or tortures! [hear, hear. ] 
There were some gentlemen who doubted 
that such tortures had ever taken place, 
and that there were some who denied it 
altogether ; but he would refer such per- 
sons to the authority of lord Cornwallis, 
who humanely and wisely put a stop to 
that horrid practice, and to the noble lord 
(Castlereagh), who knew enough of the 
proceedings in Ireland, and who had much 
to answer for his conduct in that country. 
But, if farther authority were wanting, he 
would refer to one of the last acts of the 
last parliament of Ireland, which affixed . 
to their character a most memorable 
badge of disgrace. The act to which he 
alluded was the indemnity bill, which ex- 
tended protection to the sheriff of Tippe- 
rary, and other magistrates—a bill which 
cheated men of the verdicts for damages 
obtained in a court of justice; a bill 
which imposed upon the plaintiffs in 
actions the necessity of proving that the 
magistrates, against whom such actions 
were brought, were not actuated io the 
conduct charged against them by a wish 
to put down rebellion. He concluded 
with moving, *“ That an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, praying that 
he will be graciousty pleased to direct 
that there be laid before this House such 
information as hasbeen received respecting 
the late rebellious outrages in Ireland, and 
the present state of that part of the united 
kingdom.” 
Lord Hawkesbury considering the state 
of affuirs abroad, the great measures 
adopting at home, and the number of 
members gone to the different places 
which most immediately required their 
presence, to give effect to the very measures 
which parliament had adopted, could not 
help saying, that this motion was highly 
inexpedient. If the motion were adopted, 
it could not meet with that investigation 
which the subject would necessarily 
demand. He had no idea of resistirg 
any application for information to that 
House ; but then, the information must 
be asked for on the ground that it was to 
be followed up by some practical pro- 
ceeding for the benefit of Ireland, which 
could not be the case in the present state 
of the session. He saw nothing in this 
motion which tended to be of any advan- 
tage to Ireland. The possible effect of 
agreeing to it was that of unhinging the 
minds of the people. Hehad no difficulty 
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in saying, that motions founded upen al- 
leged grievances should never be assented 
to, unless those who stated the grievances 
were provided with some remedy for 
them. He did not believe that those 
which were stated to be the cause of the 
evils of Ireland had any connexion with 
them, nor did he believe that some of the 
remedies which had been mentioned 
would have the effect of removing these 
evils. He thought the motion pregnant 
with evil and should resist it. 

Mr. Eliot said, that if no person of 
greater weight than himself had under- 
taken it, he should have felt it his duty to 
have brought this subject under the con- 
templation of the House previous to the 
close of the session. Had he been in his 

lace when the king’s message was de- 

ated; he should have concurred in the 
measures adopted by the House, because 
he thought the emergency required 
promptitude and decision: at the same 
time, he should have felt that he voted 
partly on a compulsory and temporary 
confidence in the declarations of ministers, 
and partly on the inteltigence contained 
in private letters from Ireland: for there 
never was so grave a parliamentary pro- 
ceeding taken on such a paucity of parlia- 
mentary information. The only parlia- 
mentary dovument that had accompsnied 
his majesty’s message was, the lord liea- 
tenants proclamation, which stated, that 
lord Kilwarden and his nephew had been 
murdered, and that there had been rebel- 
lious outrages in some of the streets of 
Dublin; but it did not mention that the 
king’s troops had been fired upon, or that 
concealed communications and treason- 
_ able proclamations had been discovered ; 
nor did it specify any circumstance which 
indicated a rebellious confederacy of so 
wide and extensive a nature as could 
justify so violent an encroachment on the 
constitution as the Martial law bill. There 
were, however, other reasons which in- 
duced him to deprecate the seperation of 
parliament, without a due knowledge of 
the present state of Ireland ; one was, the 
inauspicious ignorance which ministers 
had manifested in respect to the affairs of 
that country. He was afraid, too, there 
had been some very reprehensible remiss- 
ness on the part of the executive govern- 
ment of Ireland. He had heard that in- 
telligence had, for several weeks before 
the late outrages in Dublin been offered 
to the Irish government, stating indica- 
tions of the existence of a treasonable 
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confederacy in the country, but that such 
communications had been treated with in- 
difference. In fact, the Irish government 
hed been, in spite of the multiplied inti- 
mations they had received, completely 
od ida he garrison had been so 
litthe prepared, that the troops from the 
barracks dic not reach the part of the 
town, in which the rising happened until 
some hours after the commencement of 
the tumult, and the insurrection was sup- 

ressed entirely by the exertions of a vo- 
unteer corps, called the Liberty Rangers, 
and a very small detachment of the 21st 
regiment, which happened to be in the 
quarter of the city, where the commotion 
began. He must add, too, that the vo- 
lunteers were very scantily supplied with 
ammunition. Under these circumstances, 
it would not be decent to suffer the session 
toterminate without callingfor information. 
He repeated, that he thought the House 
ought to have the information: Ist, to 
justify itself for the measures it had lately 
passed ; 2adly, because there had been 
supineness on the part, both of the 
English and Irish government ; and Sdly, 
because it was the duty of parliament to 

r itself of the actual state of Ire- 
and. : 

Lord Castlereagh said, there was ma- 
nifestly m this motion great danger, if the 
House should coe with it; for if go- 
vernment brought forward the ioforma- 
tion called for, the statement would pre- 
sent to the House a pertial account, upon 
which they could not judge fairly. The 
House would therefore not require, be- 
cause it would not determine, upon infor- 
mation that was imperfect. There was 
no ground for this motion by way of re- 
ference to former proceedings. On the 
former occasion, the House had acted on 
his motion for the renewal of martial law 
in Ireland ; the ground on which he urged 
that sabject was, the immediate dinger; but 
he rested it on the foundation of a precau- 
tionary system. There were no arguments 
at that time on the subject of the production 
of all information in the hands of govern- 
ment; the argument then was an argu- 
ment upon the inconvenience of delay, 
and parliament thought they best dis- 
charged their duty by granting that power 
to government for a short period, and 
leaving the matter to be re-considered 
when the time should expire. His hon. 
friend had accused the government of Ire- 
land of not taking measures of precau- 
tion. Now, the ameunt of the daily 
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guard in Dublin was very great. There 
was nothing in the nature of the rebellion 
in Thomas-street, that demanded more 
force than the government had brought 
against the rebels. There was no proof 
that the arrangements made by govern- 
ment on that occasion were not adequate 
to the protecting of the city.—As to the 
censure which had been cast on the exe- 
cutive government ar parliament of Jre- 
Jand, he considered that that parliament 
had shown itself as jealous of public 
liberty as any body of men had ever been, 
under circumstances similar to theirs. 
The clause inserted in an act of parlia- 
ment for the pratectian of the magistrates 
who had suppressed the rebellion, was a 
just and wise ane. In some cases there 
ad been excess of authority, and actions 
were brought by persons who had suffered 
by such excesses. Juries adopted in 
some cases a wrong rule of decision ; 
which was, to call on the defendant in such 
actions to show the cause of his conduct, 
and to find a verdict against him if he 
could not do so to their satisfaction. 
This introduced a complication of hard- 
ships upon magistrates, from the death of 
witnesses, and a thousand other circum- 
stances incident to a rebellion. Parlia- 
ment, therefore, enacted, that the court 
should call on the plaintiff to prove the 
malus animus of the defendant before a 
verdict should pass against him; and this 
he maintained was an act of justice. The 
noble lord proceeded to defend the go- 
vernament of lord Camden aad lord Corn- 
wallis, and observed, that they were 
remarkable for lenity.; that the military 
power had never been employed, except 
where the civil power hed’ been tried 
in vain. As to outrages, there. had been 
many on both sides, but there never was 
a rebellion. without them. The diatress 
of Ireland as well as the disposition to re- 
bellion, had been much exaggerated. No 
power in Europe had made more rapid. 
strides in wealth and general happiness for 
the last fifteen years, than that part of 
the British empire had done. The hon. 
gentleman did not state the proposition 
which should follow the. discussion; but 
even if he had, what means were there, at 
this instant, of carrying that proposition 
into effect? It would be sinless’ to talk 
of grievances without showing what they 
specifically were, where they were to be 
found, or what the remediesffor them were, 
and that at a moment like the present, 
Mr. Windham thought the motion,. the 
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information sought, and the observations 
made by the hon. mover, were not of a 
nature to do any mischief; but that, on 
the contrary, much good must result from 
it, The government of Ireland appeared 
to him, in spite of repeated warnings, to 
have suffered itself to be completely sur- 
prised. He denied that the merit of put- 
ting down the rebellion, belonged princi- 
pally to the regulars; it was the volun- 
teers, assisted only by the 2]st regiment, 
who put down the rebellion. The plot of 
the rebels, was as extensive in its confe- 
deracy, a8 sudden in its execution; and if 
it had not happened that some of the in- 
surgents were intoxicated, and that lord 
Kilwarden passed that way before the 
time fixed for their acting, he thought it 
prabable, that the insurgents would have 
carried the castle of Dublin. He then 
defended generally, the tenor of his 
speeches, during the session. He was 
accused of alarming and frightening the 
peaple of this country ; but it was in vain 
to attempt to rouse peuple to defend. 
themselves, without pointing out the dan- 
ger. 

The Chancellor. of the Exchequer ac- 
cused the right <A fe fiea of himself: 
nat that tardiness and indecision. 
which he imputed to others, when on a. 
former day he hesitated to vote the cus- 
tomary addreas of thanks to his majesty, 
for the cammunicatien respecting Ireland. 
Or such an occasion as that, delay would 
have. been ruinous ; and yet the right hon. 
gentleman was for delay. As to the ge- 
neral state of [reland, it would be foolish 
to. suppoee, that that spirit which bad be- 
fose. manifested itself in rebellion so 
widely extended, should now be complete- 
ly extinguiahed ; yet he believed it had 
abated. considerably of its violence, and 
that numbers of: ns, in that country, 
whe were formerly disaffected, had now 
ensirely quitted the cause of rebellion, 
and would be ready to join in the defence 
of the country, against any invader. 

Dr. Laurence said, he considered the 
motion to be perfectly proper, and con- 
tended that the government of Ireland 
had suffered itself to be surprised. He 
did not object to the measures which had 
been adopted with regard to Ireland; he 
only complained that they had been. 
adopted without sufficient information 
ea a laid before parliament. oe 
re e charge against ministers, 0 
praerastin ination in jhats meamutes for the 


public security. I€ the information called 
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for could be granted with safety, he hoped 
it would not be refused. | 


The Speaker's Speech to the King 
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punishment due to their crimes. When he 
brought forward his motion, his intention 


The Altorney General said, that the | was, to call the attention of government to 


only practicable means of carrying the 
motion into effect would be, to address 
the king not to prorogue parliament; a 
measure which he did not suppose an 
gentleman would recommend at a period, 
when the presence of gentlemen was so 
necessary in the country. It had been 
said, that a committee might be appointed 
to sit during the prorogation, for the 
purer of examining into the state of 

reland. But the only way in: which 
such & committee could be instituted was, 
by an act of parliament: and he would 
venture to say, there was not a precedent 
for such a measure on the Journals of the 
House. There were besides great con- 
stitutional difficulties in the way of such a 
measure ; because 4 committee so consti- 
tuted would be independent of the power 
of the House, and of the prerogative of 
the crown. The hon. gentleman had re- 
commended this, in order to show the 
people of Ireland the vigilance with which 
their affairs were attend to. But it would 
show a strange kind of vigilance to agree 
to a measure of this kind on the last day 
of a session, when it could not be attended 
with any practical good effect. 

_ Earl Temple said, he should support 
the motion, because he thought it impor- 
tant to know whether government was in 
possession of information sufficient to 
enable them to act decisively sooner than 
they had done. Adverting to the occur- 
rences which had taken place in Dublin, 
he observed, if government had previous 
information of what was going forward, 
they ought to be brought to a severe ac- 
count for it. Had they in such a case 
speedily come forward ‘with vigour and 

ecision, the life of Jord Kilwarden, and 
many ethers, might have been saved. He 
censured the precautions taken by the 
government of Ireland for the security 
of its capital, as inadequate and insecure. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in reply, defended his 
motion upon the grounds of the necessity 
that existed to examine the situation of 
Ireland. He still retained the same senti- 
ments with respect to the act of indemnity 
which had been passed by the Irish par- 
liament. Dreadful enormities had been 
committed by several persons during the 
last. rebellion under the mask of law. 
When the injured parties afterwards 
brought their actions, this law was pleaded, 
In order to screen the offenders from the 


the affairs of Ireland. He did not now 
expect a system, but merely wished that 
ministers should turn their attention to 
the subject. He had not the most distant 
idea of throwing any reflexion on the 
present government of Ireland. As far 
as he had had an opportunity to observe 
the conduct of lord Hardwicke, there 
never was a lord lieutenant more calcu- 
lated to conciliate the affections of the 
people. To say that the state of Ireland 
ought to be inquired into, could not have 
@ tendency to excite rebellion. On the 
contrary it must have a completely oppo- 
site effect. He contended, that the re- 
bellion had nothing to do with religion. 
Most of the leaders were Protestants, and 
the first seeds were sown in the north, 
where the number of Catholics was less 
than in the south. He adverted to the 
emancipations of the Catholics, for which 
he had voted in the Irish parliament ; 
but he would not have started that sub- 
ject, if it had not been done before. He 
concluded by observing, that unless some 
dispositions were shown to conciliate Ire- _ 
land, it would be humanity at once to an- 
nihilate it. . 
The motion was negatived. — 


The Speaker's Speech to the King on 
presenting the Money Bills.) August 
12, His Majesty came this day in state 
to the House of Peers, when the usher of 
the Black Rod was sent to command the 
immediate attendance of. the Commons ; 
who forthwith appeared at the bar. 

‘Mr. Speaker Addot then addressed his 
majesty as follows : | 

«© Most gracious Sovereign ; . 

“¢ Your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses, of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in parliament assem- 
bled, have at length completed the sup- 
plies granted to your majesty for the ser- 
vice of the present year—a period memo- 
rable fur the events which it has produced, 
and awful for those which may be yet to 
come. 

‘‘ In granting those supplies, your ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons have considcred 
that a crisis without example, demanded 
unexampled efforts, and,. by resolving to 
raise annually a large proportion. of the 
supplies for the current year, so long as 
the war may endure, they have given {a 
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all the world a solemn pledge of their in- 
flexible determination to render public 
credit unassailable. 

“They have also proceeded to revise 
the system of your majesty’s permanent 
revenue. By consolidating the duties in 
each of its principal branches, they have 
. Simplified its operations, and at the same 


time they have endeavoured to render its 


ressure less burthensome, by regulating 
its mode of collection. | 

‘© The commercial interests of this 
country, to which our attention was called 
by your majesty’s gracious commands at 
the commencement of the present session, 
have been maturely considered; and 
measures have been taken for affording 
material accommodations and facilities to 
mercantile transactions, by rendering our 
principal ports free for all nations to im- 
port, deposit, and re-export their mer- 
chandise, without toll or tax, unless 
voluntarily brought into our own market 
for home consumption. 

‘‘ Nor have we forgotten to bestow our 

earnest and serious thoughts upon the 
safety and efficacy of our church estab- 
lishment, in every part of the united 
kingdom. Upon this subject, as compre- 
hending all that consecrates our rational 
hopes, morals, and policy, we have deli- 
berated. with peculiar care and anxiety ; 
and we presume to believe, that the 
important laws which have been passed in 
aid of our church establishment will 
materially strengthen and gradually ex- 
tend its influence through succeeding 
ages. — 
‘s But, Sire, these were cares and ob- 
jects belonging to times of peace. Wise, 
politic, and desirable as they might be, 
nevertheless, called upon now by your 
majesty’s commands, we have without 
hesitation turned all cur thoughts and ef- 
forts to meet the renewal of war, per- 
suaded that your majesty’s paternal care 
abbr to us the blessings of peace so 
ong as they could be retained with safety 
and honour, and confident that since they 
have been openly attacked, and the jus- 
tice of our cause has been made manifest 
to the world, our appeal to arms will not 
be in vain. 

‘‘ This war we see and know to be a 
war of no ordinary character. We feel 
that our religion, Jaws, and liberties, and 
existence as a nation, are put to the issue, 
and we have prepared for the contest ac- 
cordingly. Besides the supplies of money, 
we have augmented, beyond all former 
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example, every species of military force 
known in this country—we have met re- 
bellion with prompt and necessary laws-~ . 
and for the defence of a sovereign, en- 
deared to us by long experience of his 
royal virtues, and commanding not our 
allegiance alone, but our hearts and affec- 
tions, the whole nation has risen up in 
arms. 
‘«¢ May then the God of our Fathers go 
forth with us to battle, and bless our 
cause, and establish with victory that 
throne which we revere as the bulwark of 
our liberties; and so shall other nations 
at length learn, that a free, valiant, and 
united people is unconquerable, and able 
to set lasting bounds to an empire of vio- 
lence, perfidy, and unrelenting ambition. 
To the bills which I have now humbly to 
present to your Majesty, your Commons 
with all humility, entreat your Majesty's 
royal assent.” : , 


The King’s Specch at the Close of the 
Session.] After the royal assent had been 
given to the said bills, his Majesty deli- 
vered the following Speech to both 
Houses : 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; | 

‘Tam at length enabled, by the state of 
public business, to release you from your 
long and laborious attendance in parlia- 
ment. In closing the session, I have the 
utmost satisfaction in expressing the 
strong sense which I entertain of the zea- 
lous and unwearied regard for the welfare 
and honour of your country which has 
distinguished all your proceedings. 

‘¢ During the continuance of peace, 
your conduct manifested the just view 
which you had taken of our actual si- 
tuation and of the dangers against which 
you were peculiarly called upon to 
provide; and since the recurrence of hose 
tilities, you have displayed an energy and 
promptitude which had never been sur- 
passed, in the means which you have sup- 
plied for the defence of the country, and 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war. 

‘Your proceedings, in conscquence of 
the late treasonable and atrocious ‘occur- 
rences in Ireland, will, I trust, have the 
effect of preventing any further interrup- 
tion of its internal tranquillity; and of 
convincing my loyal subjects in that part 
of the united kingdom, that they may con- 
fidently rely on that protection to which 
they are so justly entitled. 

‘“ In the midst of the deliberations, 
which were occasioncd by the immediate 
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exigency of the times, you have not been 
unmindful of other objects, to wHich I had 
directed your attention ; and I have great 
satisfaction in observing that you have 
completed a system for consolidating the 
duties, and regulating the collection and 
management of the several branches of the 
revenue, and that you have adopted mea- 
sures which are calculated to afford mate- 
rial accommodation to the mercantile part 
of the community, and to encourage and 
extend the navigation and commerce of 
my dominions. 
‘‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

‘‘T return you my particular thanks 
for the liberality and readiness with which 
you have granted the supplies for the 
public service. It is painful to me to 
reflect, that the means of necessary exer- 
tion cannot be provided without a heav 
pressure upon my faithful people ; but 
cannot sufficiently’ applaud that wisdom 
and fortitude which have led you to over- 
look considerations of temporary inconve- 
nience, for the purpose of preventing a 
large accumulation of debt during the 
continuance of the war. You may be as- 
sured that there shall be as strict an at- 
tention to economy on my part as may be 
consistent with those preparations and 
exertions which will be best calculated to 
frustrate the designs, and to weaken the 
power of the enemy, by whose arrogant 
pretensions and restless ambition alone 
these sacrifices have been rendcred un- 
avoidable. 

«My Lords ; and Gentlemen, 
«Tam fully persuaded that, during the 
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cessation of your parliamentary duties, 
you will continue to be actuated by the 
same spirit which has been uniformly dis- 
played in your councils. It will be your 
duty to assist in carrying into effect those 
important measures which your wisdom 
has matured for the defence and security 


of the realm ; and particularly to give the - 


most beneficial direction to that ardour 
and enthusiasm in the cause of their 
country which animate all classes of my 
people. 

“‘ Justly sensible of the state of pre- 
eminence in which it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to support us for so many ages 
amongst the nations of Europe, I rely 
with confidence that, under the continu- 
ance of his Divine protection, the exer- 
tions of my brave and loyal subjects will 
prove to the enemy and tothe world, that 
an attempt to subvert the independence, 
or impair the power, of this united king- 
dom, will terminate in the disgrace and 
ruin of those by whom it may be made; 
and that my people will find an ample re- 
ward for all their sacrifices, in an undis- 
turbed enjoyment of that freedom and se- 
curity which: by their patriotism and 
valour, they will have preserved and in- 
sured to themselves and their posterity.” 


The Lord Chancellor then, by his Ma- 
jesty’s command, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to Thursday, the 6th of October. 
It was afterwards further prorogued until 
Tuesday the 22nd of November 1803, on 
which day it met for the dispatch of bu- 
siness. 
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END OF THE 
PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE YEAR 1803. 


FROM WHICH LAST-MENTIONED EPOCH IT IS CONTINUED DOWNWARDS 
IN THE WORK ENTITLED, 


“ HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY WORKS. 


Tue following Works, which will be found peculiarly interesting and 
useful to every Member of Parliament, Statesman, and Lawyer, are 
in the course of Publication by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; J. M. Richardson; 
Black, Kingsbury, Parbury,and Allen ; J. Hatchard and Son ; J. Ridg- 
way and Son; E. Jeffery and Son; J. Booker; Rodwell and Martin ; 
R. H. Evans; Budd and Calkin; J. Booth; and T. C. Hansard. 


I.—THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the earliest period to the year 1803 ;—from which last-mentioned 
Epoch it is continued downwards in the Work entitled, “ Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates.” 


*,* In the Edinburgh Review, No. 49, June 1815, p. 208, note, 
mention is made of this Work in the following words: “ ‘The’ (New) 
‘ Parliamentary History.’ We cannot quote this careful and judicious 
Collection without bearing testimony to its singular merits. It deserves, 
as well as the New Edition of the State Trials, to be numbered among 
the most useful and best conducted Works of late years. ‘ Both are indis- 
pensable parts of all collections of English History. To mention two 
such important Works, in a note on the review of so worthless a publi- 
cation as that before us, may seem to be a treatment very unsuitable to 
their importance. The truth is, that it has long been intended to notice 
them more becomingly: that such an intention is far from being now 
relinquished ; but that experience of the accidents which are apt to delay 
the execution of literary projects induces us to take the earliest a 
nity of apprising all our readers of their great value.” 


Ifl.—THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, from the Year 
1803, to the present time :—forming a continuation of the Work entitled, 
“‘ The Parliamentary History of England from the earliest period to the 
Year 1803.” Published under the superintendance of T. C. Hansard. 

The Thirty- Ninth and Fortieth Volumes of this Work, containing the 
Proceedings in both Houses during the last Session, are ready for delivery. 
Complete Sets may still be had of the Publishers ; but the Volumes con- 
taining the Debates of any particular Session, may be purchased sepa- 
rately. 


*,° All Communications for the Work, if forwarded to Mr. Wricar, 
No. 5, Panton Square, or to Mr. T. C. Hansarp, Peterborough 
Court, Fleet Street, will be carefully attended to. 


III.—HOWELL'S STATE TRIALS, 
In Royal 8vo. Price 12. 11s. 6d. boards, 
Vol. XXVII, being the Sixth of the Continuation of 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION or STATE TRIALS and Proceed- 
ings for High Treason and other Crimes and Misdemeanors from the 
earliest Period to the Year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations : com- 
piled by T. B. Howe t, Esq. F.R.S. F.S. A., with a Continuation to the 
present time by his son T. J. Howe t, Esq. 


The Cases comprised in this Volume are, 


1. The Trial of James O’Coigley, Arthur O’Connor, Esq. John Binns, 
John Allen, and Jeremiah Leary, on an Indictment for High Treason : 
a. D. 1798.—[Continued from the preceding Volume. } 

g—6. TRIALS for the IRISH REBELLION, viz. of Henry and John 
Sheares, Esurs. Barristers; of John Mac Cann; of William Moichacl 
Byrne ; of Oliver Bond, Merchant; and of Theobald Wolte Tone, all fur 
High Treason, a. D. 1798. 

7. Trial of John Vint, George Ross, and John Parry, for a Libel on the 
Emperor of Russia, a. p. 1799. 

8. Trial of John Cuthell, for publishing a Seditious Libel, a. pv. 1799. 

9. Trial of Gilbert Wakefield, Clerk, for a Seditious Libel, a. p. 1799. 

10. Trial of an Action brought by Mr. Wright against Thomas Judkin 
Fitzgerald, Esq. High Sheriff of the County of Tipperary, fur Assault 
and Battery, a. p. 1799. 

11. Proceedings on an Information against the Right Hon. Sackville, 
Earl of Thanet; Robert Fergusson, Esq. Barrister at Law; Gunter 
Browne, Esq. ; Dennis O’Brien, Esq.; and Thomas Thompson, Esq. ; for 
a Riot and other Misdemeanors, a. p. 1799. 

. 12. Proceedings in the Case of Benjamin Flower, Printer, on a Com- 
mitment by the House of Lords, for a Breach of Privilege, in publishing 
a Libel on the Bishop of Llandaff, a. v. 1799. 

13. Trial of William Byrne, of Ballymanus Wicklow, Esq. on Charges 
of Rebellion and Murder, a. p. 1799. 

14. Trial of John Tuite, otherwise Captain Fearnaught, for the Murder 
of the Rev. George Knipe, a. p. 1799. 

15. Trial of John Devereux, junr. of Shilbeggan, Wexford, for Rebel- 
lion, a. D. 1799, 1800. 

16. Proceedings in the Case of James Napper Tandy and Harvey 
Morris, Esqrs. attainted of High Treason, a. p. 1800. 


17. Trial of James Hadfield, at the Bar of the Court of King’s Bench, 
for High Treason, a. p. 1800. ; 


The XXVIIIth Volume, being the Seventh of the New Series, 
. is in the Press, and will contain 
1, Trial of Hevey ». Sirr, for Assault and false Imprisonment, in Dub- 
lin, a. D. 1802. 
2. Trial of Joseph Wall (commonly called Governor Wall), for Murder, 
a. D. 1802. [Now first published from the MS. Notes of Mr. Gurney. 

3. oe of Codling and others for destroying the Brig Adventure, 
a. D. 1802. : , 
4. Trial of Ed. M. Despard (Colonel), for High Treason, a. p. 1803. 

5. Trial of Jean Peltier, for a Libel on Buonaparté, a. p. 1803. 
&e. &e. &e. &c. &c. 


*,* For the accommodation of such persons as possess Hargrave’s 
State Trials, a separate Title-Page has been printed, so as to 
render the Cuntinuation applicable to that as well as to the Octavo 
Edition. Thus, those who wish to possess the Modern State 
Trials as a separate Work, or as a Supplement to either of the 
Collections, may be provided with it accordingly. 
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